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ADVERTISEMENT. 

— ^ 

The  Avork  now  restored  to  public  notice  lias  had  an  extraor- 
dinary fate.  At  the  time  of  its  original  publication  it  obtained  a 
great  celebrity,  wliicli  continued  more  tlian  half  a  century.  During 
that  period  few  books  were  more  read,  or  more  deservedly  ap- 
plauded. It  was  tlie  delight  of  the  learned,  the  solace  of  the 
indolent,  and  the  refuge  of  the  uninformed.  It  passed  through  at 
least  eight  editions,  by  Avhich  the  bookseller,  as  Wood  records,  got 
an  estate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  objection  sometimes  opposed 
against  it,  of  a  quaint  style,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
authorities,  the  fascination  of  its  wit,  fancy,  aiul  sterling  sense, 
have  Ijorne  down  all  censures,  and  extorted  praise  from  the  first 
wi'iters  in  the  English  language.  The  grave  Johnson  has  praised 
it  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  the  ludicrous  Sterne  has  interwoven 
many  parts  of  it  into  his  own  popular  performance.  Milton  did 
not  disdain  to  build  two  of  his  finest  poems  on  it ;  and  a  host  of 
inferior  writers  have  embellished  their  works  with  beauties  not 
their  own,  culled  from  a  performance  which  they  had  not  the 
justice  even  to  mention.  Change  of  times,  and  the  frivolity  of 
fashion,  suspended,  in  some  degree,  that  fame  which  had  lasted 
near  a  century ;  and  the  succeeding  generation  affected  indiffer- 
ence towards  an  author,  who  at  length  was  only  looked  into  by 
the  plunderers  of  hterature,  the  poachers  in  obscm^e  volumes.  The 
plagiarisms  of  Tristram  Shandy,  so  successfully  brought  to  light  by 
Dr.  Eerriar,  at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  towards 
a  writer,  who,  though  then  little  known,  might,  without  impeach- 
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ment  of  modesty,  lay  claim  to  every  mark  of  respect ;  and  inquiry 
proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  calls  of  justice  had  been  little 
attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  the  facetious  Yorick.  Wood 
observed,  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  several  authors  had  un- 
mercifully stolen  matter  from  Burton  withovit  any  acknowledg- 
ment. The  time,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  the  merits  of 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  were  to  receive  their  due  praise.  The 
book  was  again  sought  for  and  read,  and  again  it  became  an 
applauded  performance.  Its  excellencies  once  more  stood  confessed, 
in  the  increased  price  which  every  copy  offered  for  sale  produced ; 
and  the  increased  demand  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  new 
edition.  This  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  manner  not  dis- 
graceful to  the  memory  of  the  author ;  and  the  publisher  rehes 
Avith  confidence,  that  so  valuable  a  repository  of  amusement  and 
information  will  continue  to  hold  the  rank  to  which  it  has  been 
restored,  firmly  supported  by  its  own  merit,  and  safe  from  the 
influence  and  blight  of  any  future  caprices  of  fashion.  To  open  its 
valuable  mysteries  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
classical  education,  translations  of  the  countless  quotations  from 
ancient  writers  which  occur  in  the  work,  are  now  for  the  first  time 
given,  and  obsolete  orthography  is  in  all  instances  modernised. 


^ 
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Robert  Burton  was  the  sou  of  Ralph  Burton,  of  au  ancient  and  genteel 
family  at  Liudley,  iu  Leicestershire,  and  was  born  there  on  the  8th  of  February 
1576.*  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  free  school  of 
Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire  f,  from  whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  the  long  vacation,  1593,  sent  to  Bi-azen  Nose  College,  in  the 
condition  of  a  commoner,  where  he  made  a  considerable  progress  in  logic  and 
philosophy.  In  1509  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church,  and,  for  form 
sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  In  lG141ie  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1616,  had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  west  subm'b 
of  Oxford,  conferred  on  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Chiu'ch,  which, 
with  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire,  given  to  him  in  the  year  1636, 
by  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  he  kept,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.  He  seems  to  have  been  first  beneficed  at 
Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  .through  the  munificence  of  his  noble  patroness, 
Frances,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned  the  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for 
some  special  reasons.  At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have  always  given 
the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood's  character  of  him  is,  that  "  he  was  an  exact 
mathematician,  a  curious  calcidator  of  nativities,  a  general  read  scholar,  a 
thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood  the  surveying  of  lands 
well.  As  he  was  by  many  accounted  a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors, 
a  melancholy  and  hmnorous  person  ;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well,  a  person 
of  great  honesty,  plain  dealing  and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients 
of  Christ   Church   often  say,    that  his  company  was  very  merry,   facete,   and 

*  His  elder  brother  was  William  Burton,  the  Leicestershire  antiquary,  born  24th  August,  1575,  educated 
at  Sutton  Coldfield,  admitted  commoner,  or  gentleman  commoner,  of  Brazenose  College,  1591 ;  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  20th  May,  1593  ;  B.  A.  22d  .lune,  1594  ;  and  afterwards  a  barrister  and  reporter  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  "  But  his  natur.al  genius,"  says  Wood,  "  leading  him  to  the  studies  of  heraldry,  genealo- 
gies, and  antiquities,  he  became  excellent  in  those  obscure  and  intricate  matters  ;  and  look  upon  him  as  a 
gentleman,  was  accounted,  by  all  that  knew  him,  to  be  the  best  of  his  time  for  those  studies,  as  may  appear 
by  his  '  Description  of  Leicestershire.' "  His  weak  constitution  not  permitting  him  to  follow  business,  he  retired 
\  into  the  country,  and  his  greatest  work,  "  The  Description  of  Leicestershire,"  was  published  iu  folio,  1622. 
He  died  at  Falde,  after  suft'ering  much  in  the  civil  war,  fitli  April,  1645,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
belonging  thereto,  called  Ilanbury. 

+  This  is  Wood's  .account.  His  will  says,  >funeaton  ;  but  a  passage  in  this  work  [vol.  i.  p.  395,]  mentions 
S«tton  Coldtiuld :  probably  he  may  have  been  at  both  schools. 
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juvenile  ;  and  no  man  in  bis  time  did  sui-pass  him  fur  his  ready  .and 
interhirding  his  (;oninioii  discourses  among  them  with  verses  from  the  poets,  or 
sentences  from  chissic  authors  ;  wliicli  being  then  all  the  fasliion  iu  the  Univer- 
sity, made  his  company  the  more  acceptable."  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of  books,  and  availed  himself  of  his  multifarious 
studies  in  a  very  exti'aordinary  manner.  Fi-om  the  information  of  Ilearne,  we 
learn  that  John  Rouse,  the  Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  with  choice  books 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  subject  of  his  labour  and  amusement, 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  infirmities  of  his  own  habit  and  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Granger  says,  "  lie  composed  this  book  with  a  view  of  relieving 
his  own  melancholy,  but  increased  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make 
him  laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  barge- 
men, which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before 
he  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder,  he,  in  the  intervals  of  his  vapours, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious  companions  in  the  University." 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford;  where,  in  his  chamber  in  Christ 
Church  College,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or  very  near  the  time  which  he  had 
some  years  before  foretold,  from  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity,  and  which, 
says  Wood,  "  being  exact,  several  of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper 
among  themselves,  that  rather  than  there  should  be  a  mistake  iu  the  calcula- 
tion, he  sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven  through  a  shp  about  his  neck."  Whether 
this  suggestion  is  founded  in  truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  an  obscure 
hint  in  the  epitaph  hereafter  inserted,  which  was  written  by  the  author  himself, 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  His  body,  with  due  solemnity,  was  buried  near 
that  of  Dr.  Robert  Weston,  iu  the  north  aisle  which  joins  uext  to  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  on  the  27th  of  January  1639-40.  Over  his 
grave  was  soon  after  erected  a  comely  monument,  on  the  upper  pillar  of  the 
said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted  to  the  life.  On  the  i-ight  hand  is  the  following 
calculation  of  his  nativity  : 
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The  fol  the  bust,  this  inscription  of  his  own  composition  : — 

tion  in  w  ^      .  .    .,      • 

Piiuos  notus,  pauciorilms  ignotus, 

Hie  iaeet  Dcmocritug  junior 

-. ,, ;  Cui  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 

Melancholia. 

Ob.  8  Id.  Jan.     A.  C.  mdcxxxix. 

Arms  : — Azure  on  a  bend  0.  between  three  dogs'  heads  0.  a  crescent  G. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  made  his  will,  of  which  tlie  following  is 
a  copy  : 

Extracted  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbh^ry. 

In  Nomine  Dei  Amen.  August  15"'  One  thousand  six  hundred  thu-ty  nuie  because  there 
be  so  many  casualties  to  which  our  life  is  subject  besides  quarrellmg  and  contention  which 
happen  to  our  Successors  after  our  Death  by  I'eason  of  unsettled  Estates  I  Robert  Burton 
Student  of  Christchiu'ch  Oxon.  though  my  means  be  but  small  have  thought  good  by  this 
my  last  Will  and  Testament  to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I  have  and  bemg  at  this  present 
I  thank  God  in  perfect  health  of  Bodie  and  Mmd  and  if  this  Testament  be  not  so  formal 
accordmg  to  the  nice  and  strict  terms  of  Law  and  other  Circumstances  peradveutm-e 
requu'ed  of  which  I  am  Ignorant  I  desire  howsoever  this  my  Will  may  be  accepted  and 
stand  good  according  to  my  true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I  bequeath  Animam  Deo  Corpus 
Terrte  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  I  give  my  Land  in  Higliam  which  my 
good  Father  Ralphe  Burton  of  Lindly  in  the  County  of  Leicester  Esquire  gave  me  by  Deed 
of  Gift  and  that  which  I  have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase  since,  now  leased  for 
thirty  eight  pomids  per  Ann.  to  mine  Elder  Brother  Wilham  Burton  of  Lindly  Esquire 
duruig  his  life  and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I  make  my  said  Brother  William  likewise  mine 
Executor  as  Well  as  payuig  such  Annuities  and  Legacies  out  of  my  Lands  and  Goods  as 
are  hereafter  specified  I  give  to  my  nephew  Cassibilan  Burton  twenty  pounds  Aimuity  per 
Ann.  out  of  my  Land  in  Higham  during  his  life  to  be  paid  at  two  equall  paj-ments  at  our 
Lady  Day  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas  or  if  he  be  not  paid  witliin  fourteen  Days  after  the  said 
Feasts  to  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  Ground  on  or  any  of  my  Lands  of  Inheritance  Item 
I  give  to  my  Sister  Katherine  Jackson  during  her  life  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  Aimuity  to 
be  paid  at  the  two  Feasts  equally  as  above  said  or  else  to  distrain  on  the  Ground  if  she  be 
not  paid  after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other  some  is  out  of  the  said  Land  Item  I 
give  to  my  Servant  John  Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty  ShilUngs  out  of  my  said  Farme  dur- 
ing his  Ufe  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  to  be  paid  on  Michaelmas  day  in  Lindley  each  year  or 
else  after  fourteen  days  to  distrain  Now  for  my  goods  I  thus  dispose  them  First  I  give  an 
C"'  pounds  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  where  I  have  so  long  hved  to  buy  five  pounds  Lands 
per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on  Books  for  the  Library  Item  I  give  an  hundredth  pound 
to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford  to  be  bestowed  to  purchase  five  pound  Land  per  Ann. 
to  be  paid  out  Yearly  on  Books  as  Mrs.  Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hmich'ed  pounds  to  buy 
Land  to  the  same  purpose  and  the  Rent  to  the  same  use  I  give  to  my  Brother  George 
Burton  twenty  pounds  and  my  watch  I  give  to  my  Brother  Ralph  Burton  live  pounds 
Item  I  give  to  the  Parish  of  Seagrave  in  Leicestershire  where  I  am  now  Rector  ten  pounds 
to  be  given  to  certain  Feoffees  to  the  perpetual  good  of  the  said  Parish  Oxon*  Item  I  give 
to  my  Niece  Eugenia  Burton  One  hundi'edth  pounds  Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew  Richard 
Burton  now  Prisoner  in  London  an  hundredth  pound  to  redeem  liim  Item  I  give  to  the 
Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shillings  where  my  Land  is  to  the  poor  of  Nuneaton  where  I  was 
once  a  Grammar  Scholar  tlii-ee  pound  to  my  Cousin  Pm'fey  of  Wadlake  [Wadley]  my 
Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin  Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bi-adshaw  of  Orton 
twenty  shillings  a  piece  for  a  small  remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Rector  of  Cliei'kby 
myne  own  Chamber  Fellow  twenty  shillings  I  desire  my  Brother  George  and  my  Cosen 
Purfey  of  Calcott  to  be  the  Overseers  of  this  part  of  my  Will  I  give  moreover  five  pounds 
to  make  a  small  Monument  for  my  Mother  where  she  is  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother 
Jackson  forty  shillings  to  my  Servant  John  Upton  forty  shillmgs  besides  his  former 
Annuity  if  he  be  my  Servant  till  I  die  if  he  be  till  then  my  Servantf— ROBERT  BURTON 
— Charles  Russell  Witness — John  I'epper  Witness. 

*  So  in  the  Hegister.  f  So  in  the  Kegistcr. 
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All  A]ii)01kUx  to  this  my  Will  if  I  die  in  Oxford  or  whilst  1  am  of  Chnst 

with  good  Mr.  Pavnes  August  the  Fifteenth  ](i39.  ^  ' 

wets,  or 

1  give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fell  Dean  of  Christ  Chui'cli  Forty  Shillings  to  the  Eigl\jniver- 
twenty  Shillings  a  piece  as  a  small  remembrance  to  the  poor  of  St.  Thomas  Parislkggj,  „ 
Shillings  to  Bi-asenose  Library  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Rowse  of  Oriell  Colledge  twenty  I  •  jgs 
to  Mr.  Heywood  xxs.  to  Dr.  Metcalfe  .rxs.  to  Mr.  Sherley  :rxs.  If  I  have  any  tifoks  the 
University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  If  I  have  any  Bf)oks  our  own  Library 
hath  not,  let  them  take  them  I  give  to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of  Husbandry  one 
excepted  ■         to  her  Daughter  Mrs.  Katherine  Fell  my  Six  Pieces 

of  Silver  Plate  and  six  Silver  spoons  to  Mrs.  lies  my  Gerards  Herball  To  Mrs.  Morris  my 
Country  Farme  Translated  out  of  French  4.  and  aU  my-  Enghsh  Physick  Books  to  Mr. 
Whistler  the  Recjorder  of  Oxford  I  give  twenty  shillings  to  all  my  fellow  Students  M"  of 
Arts  a  Book  in  fol.  or  two  a  piece  as  Master  Morris  Treasurer  or  Mr.  Dean  shall  appoint 
whcyii  I  request  to  lie  the  Overseer  of  this  Appendix  and  give  liim  for  his  ]>ains  Atlas 
Geografer  and  Ortelius  Theatrum  Mond'  I  give  to  John  Fell  the  Dean's  Son  Student  my 
Mathematical  Instruments  except  my  two  Crosse  Staves  which  I  give  to  my  Lord  of 
Donnol  if  he  be  then  of  the  House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son  Student  Saluntcli 
on  Paurrhelia  and  Lucian's  Works  in  4  Tomes  If  any  books  be  left  let  my  Executors  dis- 
pose of  them  with  all  such  Books  as  are  written  with  my  own  hands  and  half  my  Melan- 
choly Co])y  for  Crips  hath  the  other  half  To  Mr.  Jones  Chaplin  and  Chanter  my  Siu-veying 
Books  and  lustraments  To  the  Servants  of  the  House  Forty  ShilHugs  ROB.  BURTON — 
Charles  Russell  Witness — John  Pepper  Witness — This  WiU  was  shewed  to  me  by  the 
Testator  and  acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  before  his  death  to  be  Ids  last  Will  Ita 
Tester  John  ]VI orris  S  Tli  D.  Prebendari'  Eccl  Chri'  Oxon  Feb.  3,  1639. 

Probatum  fiiit  Testamentum  suprascriptum,  &c.  11°  1640  Jiu'amento  Willmi  Bm-ton 
Fris'  et  Executoris  cui  &c.  de  bene  et  fidehter  administrand.  &c.  coram  Mag'ris 
Nathanaele  Stephens  Rectore  Eccl.  de  Drayton,  et  Edwardo  Fanner,  Clericis, 
vigore  coramissionis,  &c. 

The  oulj  work  our  author  executed  was  that  now  reprinted,  which  probably 
was  the  principal  employment  of  his  life.  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  it  was  originally 
published  in  the  year  1617  ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake  ;  *  the  first 
edition  was  that  printed  in  4to,  1621,  a  copy  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  col- 
lection of  John  Nichols,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the  Histort/  of 
Leicestershire;  to  whom,  and  to  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Staple  Inn,  this  account 
is  greatly  indebted  for  its  accuracy.  The  other  impressions  of  it  were  in 
1624,  1628,  1632,  1638,  1651-2,  1660,  and  1676,  which  last,  in  the  title- 
page,  is  called  the  eighth  edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  re-printed,  is  that  of  1651-2  :  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  is  the  following  addi'ess  : 

«  TO    THE    READER. 

"  BE  pleased  to  know  (Courteous  Reader)  that  suice  the  last  Impression  of  this  Book, 
the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leaving  a  Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with  several 
considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand  ;  this  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care  and  custody, 
with  directions  to  have  those  Additions  mserted  in  the  next  Edition  ;  wliich  ui  order  to  his 
command,  and  the  Publicke  Good,  is  faithfully  performed  in  this  last  Impression." 

H.  C.     0".  e.  HEN.  CRIPPS.) 

♦Originating,  perhaps,  in  a  note,  p.  448,  6th  edit.  (  p.  504  of  the  present),  in  which  a  book  is  quoted 
as  having  been  "  printed  at  Paris  1624,  sewn  years  after  Burton's  first  edition."  As,  however,  the  editions 
after  that  of  1621.  are  regularly  marked  in  succession  to  the  eighth,  printed  in  1676,  there  seems  very  little 
reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the  note  above  alluded  to,  either  1624  has  been  a  misprint  for  1628,  or  seven  years  for 
three  years.  The  numerous  typographical  ej'rata  in  other  parts  of  the  work  strongly  aid  this  latter  suppo- 
sition. 
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The  following  testimonies  of  various  authors  will  serve  to  show  the  estima- 
tion in  which  this  work  has  been  held  : — 

"  The  Anatomy  op  Melancholy,  wherein  the  author  hath  piled  up  variety  of  much 
excellent  learning.  Scarce  any  boolc  of  philology  in  oiU"  land  hath,  in  so  short  a  tinie, 
passed  so  many  editions." — Fuller's  Worthies,  {o\.  KJ. 

"  'Tis  a  book  so  full  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have  lost  then-  time,  and 
are  put  to  a  push  foi-  invention, may  furnish  themselves  with  matter  for  common  or  scholas- 
tical  discoiu'se  and  writuig." — Wooers  Athene'  (Kronitnsls,  vol.  i.  p.  628.  Gd  edit. 

"  If  you  never  saw  Burton  upon  Melancholy,  pvhited  1676, 1  pray  look  into  it,  and 
read  the  nmth  page  of  his  Preface, '  Democritus  to  the  Reader.'  There  is  somethmg  there 
which  touches  the  point  we  are  upon  ;  but  I  mention  the  author  to  you,  as  the  pleasantest, 
the  most  learned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterluig  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
the  beginning  of  George  the  First,  were  not  a  little  beholden  to  him." — Archbishop  Herring's 
Letters,  12mo.  1777.  p.  149. 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  said,  was  the  only  book  that 
ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hom's  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise." — Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  580.  8vo.  edit. 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  op  Melancholy  is  a  valuable  book,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  "  It  is, 
perhaps,  overloaded  with  quotation.  But  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what 
Bm'ton  says  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind." — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

"  It  will  be  no  detraction  from  the  powers  of  Milton's  original  genius  and  invention,  to 
remark,  that  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  subject  of  L' Allegro  and  J I  Penseroso,  together 
with  some  particular  thoughts,  expressions,  and  rhjanes,  more  especially  the  idea  of  a  con- 
trast between  these  two  dispositions,  from  a  forgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  ecUtion  of 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  entitled,  '  The  Author's  Absti'act  of  Melancholy  ;  or, 
A  Dialogue  between  Pleasm-e  and  Pain.'  Here  pam  is  melancholy.  It  was  written,  as  I 
conjecture,  about  the  year  1600.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  abstracting  and  citing  as  much 
of  this  poem  as  will  be  sufficient  to  prove,  to  a  discerning  reader,  how  far  it  had  taken 
possession  of  Milton's  mind.  The  measm-e  will  appear  to  be  the  same  ;  and  that  our 
author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of  Burton's  book,  may  be  abeady  concluded  from 
the  traces  of  resemblance  which  I  have  incidentally  noticed  in  passing  through  the 
V Allegro  and  II  Penseroso." — After  extracting  the  hues,  Mr.  Warton  adds,  "  as  to  the 
very  elaborate  work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  unsuitable  introduction,  the 
writer's  variety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry 
spa^'kling  with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  matter,  mtermixtm-e  of 
agreeable  tales  and  illustrations,  and,  perhaps,  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings, 
clothed  in  an  uncommon  quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modern 
readers,  a  valuable  repository  of  amusement  and  information." — Wetrton's  Milton,  2d  edit. 
p.  94. 

"  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a  book  which  has  been  universally  read  and  admired. 
This  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  what  the  author  liimself  styles  it,  '  a  cento  ; '  but  it  is  a 
very  ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  v.hich  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent  ;  but  if  he 
had  made  more  use  of  his  invention  and  less  of  his  commonplace-book,  his  work  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free  from  the  affected  language 
and  ridiculous  metaphors  which  disgrace  most  of  the  books  of  his  time." — Granger's 
Biographiced  Histejry. 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a  book  once  the  favomnte  of  the  leai-ned  and 
the  witty,  and  a  source  of  surreptitious  learning,  though  written  on  a  regular  plan,  consists 
chiefly  of  quotations  :  the  author  has  honestly  termed  it  a  cento.  He  collects,  under  every 
division,  the  ophiions  of  a  multitude  of  writers,  without  regard  to  chronological  order,  and 
has  too  often  the  modesty  to  decluie  the  interposition  of  his  o^vn  sentiments.  Indeed  the 
bulk  of  Ms  materials  generally  overwhelms  him.  In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  contrived 
to  treat  a  great  variety  of  topics,  that  seem  very  loosely  connected  with  the  general  sub- 
ject ;  and,  like  Bayle,  when  he  starts  a  favourite  train  of  quotations,  he  does  not  sciniple  to 
let  the  digi'ession  outrun  the  principal  question.  Thus,  from  the  doctrmes  of  religion  to 
military  discipline,  from  inland  na^dgation  to  the  morality  of  dancing-schools,  every  thing 
is  discussed  and  detemiined." — Ferriar's  Illusircdions  of  Sterne,  p.  58. 
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"  The  arcliness  which  Burton  displays  occasionally,  and  his  indulgence  of  playful  digres- 
sions from  the  most  serious  discussions,  often  n'ive  his  style  an  air  of  familiar  conversation, 
notwithstaudinp;  the  laliorious  collections  which  sup[)ly  his  text.  He  was  capable  of  writ- 
ing excellent  poetry,  but  he  seems  to  have  culti\ated  tliis  talent  too  Uttle.  The  Enghsh 
verses  prefixed  to  his  hook,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and  great  sweetness  of  versi- 
fication, have  been  frequently  published.  His  Latin  elegiac  verses  addressed  to  his  book, 
shew  a  very  agreeable  tiu-n  for  raillery." — Ibid.  p.  58. 

"  When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  liis  own  vein  of  prose,  we  discover  valuable  sense 
and  brilliant  expression.  Such  is  his  account  of  the  first  feelings  of  melancholy  persons, 
written,  probably,  from  his  own  experience."  [See  p.  161,  of  the  present  edition.] — Ibid. 
p.  60. 

"  During  a  pedantic  age,  hke  that  in  which  Burton's  production  appeared,  it  must  have 
been  eminently  serviceable  to  WTiters  of  many  descriptions.  Hence  the  unleai^ned  might 
furnish  themselves  with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  men  of  letters  would 
find  their  enquiries  shortened,  by  knowing  where  they  might  look  for  what  both  ancients 
and  moderns  had  advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  passions.  I  confess  my  inabUity  to 
point  out  any  other  Enghsh  author  who  has  so  largely  dealt  m  apt  and  original  quotation." 
— Manuscript  note  of  the  late  Oeorge  Steevens,  Esq.,  in  his  copy  of  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy. 
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Vade  libel',  qualis,  nou  ausim  dicere,  fuE-lix, 

Te  nisi  foelicem  fecerit  Alma  dies. 
Vade  tamen  cjuoeunque  lubet,  quascuiique  per  ovas, 

Et  Genium  Domini  fac  imitere  tui. 
I  blaiidas  intei'  Cliarites,  mystamque  saluta 

Musariim  qiiem\-iis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 
llura  colas,  urbem,  subeasve  palatia  reguiii, 

Submisse,  placide,  te  sine  dente  geras. 
Nobilis,  aut  si  quis  te  forte  inspexerit  heros, 

Da  te  morigerum,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 
Est  quod  Nobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Gratior  liGec  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 
Si  quis  morosus  Cato,  tetricusque  Senator, 

Hunc  etiam  librum  forte  videre  velit, 
Sive  magistratus,  turn  te  reverenter  habeto  ; 

Sed  nullus  ;  muscas  non  capimit  Aquilse. 
Non  vacat  his  tenipus  fugitivum  impendere  nugis, 

Nee  tales  cupio  ;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  gravis  casu  diverteiit  istuc, 

Illustris  domina,  aut  te  Comitissa  legat  : 
Est  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illis, 

Ingerei'e  his  noli  te  modo,  pande  tamen. 
At  si  virgo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  chart«s 

Tangere,  sive  schedis  hsereat  ilia  tuis  : 
Da  modo  te  facilem,  et  qusedam  folia  esse  memento 

Conveniant  oculis  quae  magis  apta  suis. 
Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos  aut  alma  puella 

Vism'a  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 
Die  utinam  nunc  ipse  meus*  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  prsesens  esset  conspiciendus  herus. 
Ignotus  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togata 

Sive  aget  in  ludis,  pulj^ita  sive  colet, 
Sive  in  Lycoeo,  et  nugas  evolverit  istas. 

Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens. 
Da  veniam  Authori,  dices  ;  nam  plurima  vellet 

Expungi,  qua;  jam  displieuisse  sciat. 
Sive  Melancholicus  quisquam,  sen  blandus  Amator, 

Aulieus  aut  Civis,  seu  bene  comptus  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tuto  te  crede  legenti, 

Multa  istie  forsan  non  male  nata  leget. 
Quod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ista 

Paguia  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 
At  si  quis  Medicus  coram  te  sistet,  amice 

Fac  cii'cumspecte,  et  te  sme  labe  geras  : 
Inveniet  namque  ipse  meis  quoque  plurima  scriptis, 

Non  leve  subsidium  quEe  sibi  for-san  emmt. 

*  Ha>c  cornice  dicta  cave  ne  mal^  capias. 
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Si  quis  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas, 

Nil  niihi  vobiscuni,  pessima  turba  vale  ; 
Sit  nisi  vir  bomiw,  et  juris  sine  fraude  peritus, 

Tuni  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 
Si  quis  covdatus,  facilis,  lectorque  benigiius 

Hue  oculos  vertat,  qua;  velit  ipse  legat  ; 
Caudidus  ignoscet,  metuas  nil,  pando  libenter, 

Offcnsus  mendis  non  erit  ille  tiiis, 
Laudabit  nonnulla.     Yenit  si  Rhetor  ineptus, 

Liniata  et  tersa,  et  qui  bene  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  libram  ;  nulla  hie  nisi  ferrea  verba, 

Offendent  stomachum  qute  miniis  apta  suum. 
At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annue  ;  uamque  istic  plurima  ficta  leget. 
Nos  sumus  k  numero,  nullus  mihi  spii'at  Apollo, 

GrandUoquus  Vates  quilibet  esse  nequit 
Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Censorque  molestus, 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors  : 
Ringe,  freme,  et  noli  turn  pandere,  turba  malignis 

Si  occun-at  sannis  invidiosa  suis  : 
Fac  fugias  ;  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes,  tacite  scommata  quseque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vacuas  gannitibus  auras 
Impleat,  baud  cures  ;  his  placuisse  nefas. 
Verum  age  si  forsan  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  laseivaque  :  dices, 
Laseiva  est  Domino  et  Musa  jocosa  tuo. 
Nee  laseiva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne  ;  sed  esto  ; 

Sit  laseiva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est. 
Barbaras,  indoctiisque  radis  spectator  in  istam 

Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum, 
Fungum  pelle  pi-oeul  (jubeo)  nam  quid  milii  fungo  ? 

Conveuiunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  sue. 
Sed  nee  pelle  tamen  ;  Iseto  omnes  accipe  vidtu, 

Q,uos,  quas,  vel  quales,  inde  vel  uude  ^dros. 
Gratus  erit  quicmique  venit,  gratissimus  hospes 

Quisquis  erit,  facilis  difficilisque  milii. 
Nam  si  culparit,  qua3dana  culpasse  juvabit, 

Culpando  faciet  me  meliora  sequi. 
Sed  si  laudarit,  neque  laudibus  efferar  uUis, 

Sit  satis  liisce  malis  opposuisse  bomim. 
Usee  smit  quce  nostro  placuit  mandare  libello, 
Et  quse  dimittens  dicere  jussit  Herus. 
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PARAPHRASTIC    METRICAL   TRANSLATION. 

Go  forth  my  book  into  the  open  day  ; 

Happy,  if  made  so  by  its  garish  eye. 
O'er  earth's  wide  surface  take  thy  vagrant  way, 

To  imitate  thy  master's  genius  try. 
The  Graces  thi-ee,  the  Muses  nine  salute. 

Should  those  who  love  them  try  to  con  thy  lore. 
The  country,  city  seek,  grand  thrones  to  boot. 

With  gentle  courtesy  humbly  bow  before. 
Should  nobles  gallant,  soldiers  ft'ank  and  brave 

Seek  thy  acquaintance,  hail  their  first  advance  : 
From  twitch  of  care  thy  pleasant  vein  may  save. 

May  laughter  cause  or  wisdom  give  perchance. 
Some  sui'ly  Cato,  Senator  austere. 

Haply  may  wish  to  peep  into  thy  book  : 
Seem  very  nothmg — tremble  and  revere  : 

No  forceful  eagles,  butterflies  e'er  look. 
They  love  not  thee  :  of  them  then  little  seek. 

And  wish  for  readers  triflers  like  thyself. 
Of  ludeful  matron  watchful  catch  the  beck. 

Or  gorgeous  countess  full  of  pride  and  pelf. 
They  may  say  "  pish  ! "  and  frown,  and  yet  read  on  : 

Cry  odd,  and  silly,  coarse,  and  yet  amusing. 
Should  damty  damsels  seek  thy  page  to  con, 

Spread  thy  best  stores  :  to  them  be  ne'er  refusing  : 
Say,  fail'  one,  master  loves  thee  dear  as  life  ; 

Would  he  were  here  to  gaze  on  thy  sweet  look. 
Should  known  or  unknown  student,  free'd  from  strife 

Of  logic  and  the  schools,  explore  my  book  : 
Cry  mercy  critic,  and  thy  book  withhold  : 

Be  some  few  errors  pardon'd  though  observ'd  : 
An  humble  author  to  implore  makes  bold. 

Thy  kind  indulgence,  even  mideserv'd, 
Should  melancholy  wight  or  pensive  lover, 

Courtier,  snug  cit,  or  carpet  knight  so  trim 
Our  blossoms  cull,  he'll  find  himself  in  clover. 

Gam  sense  from  precept,  laughter  from  our  whim. 
Should  learned  leech  ^^•ith  solemn  air  unfold 

Thy  leaves,  beware,  be  civil,  and  be  wise  : 
Thy  volume  many  precepts  sage  may  hold. 

His  well  fraught  head  may  find  no  triflmg  prize. 
Should  crafty  lawyer  trespass  on  our  ground. 

Caitiffs  avaunt !  disturbing  tribe  away  ! 
Unless  (white  crow)  an  honest  one  be  found  ; 

He  '11  better,  wiser  go  for  what  we  say. 
Should  some  i*ipc  scholar,  gentle  and  benign. 

With  candoiu',  care,  and  judgment  thee  peruse  : 
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Thy  faults  to  kind  oblivion  he  '11  consign  ; 

Nor  to  thy  merit  will  his  praise  refuse. 
Thou  inay'st  be  searched  for  polish'd  words  and  verse 

By  flippant  spouter,  emptiest  of  praters  : 
Tell  liim  to  seek  them  in  some  raawldsh  verse  : 

My  periods  all  are  rough  as  nutmeg  graters. 
The  doggi-el  poet,  wislung  thee  to  read, 

Reject  not ;  let  him  glean  thy  jests  and  stories. 
His  brother  I,  of  lowly  sembluig  breed  : 

Apollo  grants  to  few  Parnassian  glories. 
Menac'd  by  critic  with  som-  luiTOwed  brow, 

Momus  or  Troilus  or  Scotch  re^dewer  : 
Ruffle  youi"  heckle,  grin  and  growl  and  vow  : 

Ill-natm-ed  foes  you  thus  will  find  the  fewer. 
When  foul-mouth'd  senseless  railers  cry  thee  down, 

Reply  not  :  fly,  and  show  the  rogues  thy  stern  : 
They  ai'e  not  worthy  even  of  a  fi'own  : 

Good  taste  or  breeding  they  can  never  leam  ; 
Or  let  them  clamour,  tui'n  a  callous  ear. 

As  though  in  di-ead  of  some  hax-sh  donkey's  bray. 
If  chid  by  censor,  friendly  though  severe, 

To  such  explaui  and  turn  thee  not  away. 
Thy  vein,  says  he  jicrchance,  is  all  too  free  ; 

Thy  smutty  languane  suits  not  learned  pen  : 
Reply,  Good  Sii-,  thi-oughout,  the  context  see  ; 

Thought  chastens  thought  ;  so  prithee  judge  again. 
Besides,  although  my  master's  pen  may  wander 

Through  devious  paths,  by  which  it  ought  not  stray, 
His  life  is  piu*e,  beyond  the  breath  of  slander  : 

So  pardon  grant ;  'tis  merely  but  his  way. 
Some  rugged  loiffiau  makes  a  hideous  rout — 

Brandish  thy  cudgel,  tlu-eateu  him  to  baste  ; 
The  filthy  fungus  far  from  thee  cast  out ; 

Such  noxious  banquets  never  suit  my  taste. 
Yet,  calm  and  cautious  moderate  thy  ire. 

Be  ever  courteous  should  the  case  allow — 
Sweet  malt  is  ever  made  by  gentle  fii'e  : 

Warm  to  thy  friends,  give  all  a  civU  bow. 
Even  censure  sometimes  teaches  to  improve, 

Shght  frosts  have  often  cui-ed  too  rank  a  crop. 
So,  candid  blame  my  spleen  shall  never  move. 

For  skUful  gard'ners  wayward  bi"anches  lop. 
Go  then,  my  book,  and  bear  my  words  in  mind  ; 
Guides  safe  at  once,  and  pleasant  them  you'll  find. 


THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE*. 


Ten  distinct  Squares  here  seen  apart, 
Ai-e  joined  in  one  by  Cutter's  art. 

1. 
Old  Democritus  under  a  tree, 
Sits  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee  ; 
About  liim  hang  there  many  features, 
Of  Cats,  Dogs  and  sucli  hke  creatures. 
Of  whicli  he  makes  anatomy. 
The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Over  liis  head  appears  the  sky, 
And  Satm'u  Lord  of  melanchj^'. 

II. 
To  the  left  a  landscape  ofJealousy, 
Presents  itself  unto  thuie  eye. 
A  Kingfisher,  a  Swan,  an  Hem, 
Two  fighting-cocks  you  may  discern, 
Two  roaruig  Bulls  each  other  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  venery. 
SjTubols  are  these  ;  I  say  no  more,     l 
Conceive  the  rest  bv  that's  afore. 


The  next  of  solitariuess, 

A  portraiture  doth  well  express. 

By  sleepmg  dog,  cat :  Buck  and  Doe, 

Hares,  Conies  in  the  dcsart  go  : 

Bats,  Owls  the  shady  bowers  over. 

In  melancholy  darlaiess  hover. 

Mark  well  :  if  't  be  not  as  't  should  be. 

Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

IV. 

I'th'  under  column  there  doth  stand 

Inamorato  with  folded  hand  ; 

Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  pohte. 

Some  ditty  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie, 

As  sjanptoms  of  his  vanity. 

If  this  do  not  enough  disclose. 

To  paint  liim,  take  thyself  by  th'  nose. 

V. 

llypocondriacus  leans  on  his  arm, 
\\'ind  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm, 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God  knows. 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie. 
Newly  brought  from's  Apothecary. 
This  Saturn's  aspects  siguifj', 
You  see  them  portray'd  in  the  sky. 


Beneath  them  kneehng  on  his  knee, 
A  superstitious  man  you  see  : 
He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  Idol  fixt, 
Tormeuted  hope  and  fear  betwixt : 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Than  thou  dost  Heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soid,  I  pity  thee. 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  \ 


But  see  the  madman  rage  downright 
With  furious  looks,  a  ghastly  sight. 
Naked  in  chams  bomid  doth  he  lie. 
And  roars  amain  he  knows  not  why  I 
Observe  him  ;  for  as  in  a  glass, 
Thme  angry  porti'aiture  it  was. 
His  pictiu'e  keeps  still  in  thy  presence  ; 
'Twixt  hun  and  thee,  thei'e's  no  difference. 

VIII,  IX. 

Borage  and  Hellebor  fiU  two  scenes. 
Sovereign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
Of  those  black  fumes  ^\  hicli  make  it  smart  ; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  Soul  clogs. 
The  best  medicine  that  e'er  God  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assay'd. 


Now^  last  of  all  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face  ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  ajjpears. 
His  mind  no  art  can  >\ell  express. 
That  by  liis  wTitings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  others  do  it  commonly) 
Made  him  do  this  :  if  you  must  know. 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoff  at  it. 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit. 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  hun, 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  see. 
As  thou  lik'st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  m  view. 
Thine  to  command.  Reader,  aclieu. 


*  These  verses  refer  to  the  Frontispiece,  which  is  divided  into  ten  compai'tmcnts  that  are  here  severally 
explained.     The  author's  portrait,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  stanza,  is  copied  in  page  ix. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY,  AtcXoyiy, 


When  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  divers  things  fore-known, 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  aii'. 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear. 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methuiks  the  time  rims  very  fleet. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie  wakmg  all  alone, 
Recoimting  what  I  have  ill  done, 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannise, 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  smi^rise, 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Metliinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naught  so  sad  as  melancholy. 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile. 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile. 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasm-es  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 
All  my  joys  besides  are  folly, 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  gi-ieve,  making  gi-eat  mone. 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensonce. 
All  my  giiefs  to  tliis  are  jolly. 
None  so  soul*  as  melancholy. 
Methiuks  I  hear,  methiuks  I  see, 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine  ; 
Here  now,  then  there  ;  the  world  is  mine, 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
AU  other  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Metliinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblms,  fiends  ;  my  fantasy 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes, 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights, 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affrights. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  danm'd  as  melancholy. 


Methinks  I  court,  metliinks  I  kiss, 
Methinks  I  now  embrace  my  mistress. 

0  blessed  days,  0  sweet  content, 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  move. 
So  may  I  ever  be  m  love. 
All  my  joys  to  tliis  are  foUy, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  recount  love's  many  frights, 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  wakmg  nights, 
My  jealous  fits  ;  O  mme  hard  fate 

1  now  repent,  but  'tis  too  late. 
No  toi'ment  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove. 

AU  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone, 
'Tis  my  desii'e  to  be  alone  ; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts  and  I 
Do  domineer  in  privacy. 
No  Gem,  no  treasure  hke  to  this, 
'Tis  my  deUght,  my  crown,  my  bhss. 
All  my  joys  to  tliis  are  folly, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  find  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scene  is  tmni'd,  my  joys  are  gone. 
Fear,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 
All  my  gi-iefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy. 
I'll  not  change  life  -with  any  Kuig, 
I  ravisht  am  :  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,  than  still  to  laugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  toys  time  to  beguile  ? 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  foil}', 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 
I'll  change  my  state  with  any  wTetch, 
Thou  canst  from  gaol  or  dungliill  fetch  ; 
My  pain's  past  cui'e,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  toiiuent  dwell  ! 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life. 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife  ; 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  danm'd  as  melancholy. 


DEMOCRITUS    JUNIOR 

TO   THE   READER. 


r^ENTLE  Reader,  I  .jDresume  thou  wilt  be  very  inquisitive  to  know  what 
antic  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  insolently  intrudes  upon  this 
common  theatre,  to  the  world's  view,  arrogating  another  man's  name  ;  whence 
he  is,  why  he  doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say  ;  although,  as  ^  he  said, 
Primum  si  iioluero,  non  respondeho,  quh  coacturus  est  ?  I  am  a  free  man  born, 
aad  may  choose  whether  I  will  tell  ;  who  can  compel  me  ?  If  I  he  urged,  I  will 
as  readily  reply  as  that  Eg}^5tian  in  ^  Plutarch,  when  a  curious  fellow  would 
needs  know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Qimm  vides  velatam,  quid  inquiris  in 
rem  ahscondilam  ?  It  was  therefore  covered,  because  he  should  not  know  what 
was  in  it.  Seek  not  after  that  which  is  hid;  if  the  contents  please  thee, 
"  ^  and  be  for  thy  use,  suppose  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt  to  be 
the  Author  ; "  I  woidd  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet  in  some  sort  to  give  thee 
satisfaction,  which  is  more  than  I  need,  I  will  show  a  reason,  both  of  this 
usurped  name,  title,  and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus  ;  lest 
any  man,  by  reason  of  it,  shoidd  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satire,  some 
ridiculous  treatise  (as  I  mj^self  shoidd  have  done),  some  prodigious  tenet,  or 
paradox  of  the  earth's  motion,  of  infinite  worlds,  in  infinito  vacuo,  ex  fortuitd 
afoworum  coUisione,  in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision 
of  motes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus  held,  Epicurus  and  their  master 
Lucippus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived  by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and 
some  others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  always  an  ordinary  custom,  as  ^  Gellius 
observes,  "  for  later  writers  and  impostors,  to  broach  many  absurd  and  insolent 
fictions,  under  the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to  get  them- 
selves credit,  and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected,"  as  artificers 
usually  do,  Noi-o  qui  marmori  ascribnnt  Praxatilem  suo.     'Tis  not  so  with  me. 

=  Non  hie  Centauros,  non  Gorgonas,  Harpjasque  I  No  Centaurs  here,  or  Gorgons  look  to  find, 
Invenies,  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit.  I  My  subject  is  of  man  and  human  kind. 

Thou  thyself  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

'  Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas,  I  "VVhate'er  men  do,  vows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  libelli.  |  Joys,  wand'rings,  are  the  sum  of  my  report. 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius  GaUobelgicus, 
Mercurius  Britannicus,  use  the  nameof  Mercur}-,  s Democritus  Christianus,  <te.; 
although  there  be  some  other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked  myself 
under  this  vizard,  and  some  pecvdiar  respect  which  I  cannot  so  well  express, 
until  I  have  set  down  a  brief  character  of  this  our  Democritus,  what  he  was, 
with  an  Epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  ''  Hippocrates  and  '  Laertius,  was  a  little 
wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature,  averse  from  company  in  his  latter 
days,  '^  and  much  given  to  soHtariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  ^  cocevus 

>  Seneca  in  ludo  in  mortem  Claudii  Caesaris.  ■>  Lib.  de  Curiositate.  "^  Mod6  hsec  tibi  usui  sint,  qucmvis 
auctoreui  fingito.  Wecker.  "i  Lib.  10,  c.  12.  Multa  a  mal^  feriatis  in  Democriti  nomine  commenta  dati', 
nobilitatis,  auctoritatisque  ejus  perfugio  utentlbus.  =  Partialis,  lib.  10,  epigr.  14.  '  Juv.  sat.  1. 

B  Auth.  Pet.  Besseo  edit.  Colonise,  161(i.       >>  Hip.  Epist.  Dameget.       i  Laert.  lib.  9.       ^  Hortulo  sibi  cellulam 
seligens,  ibique  seipsum  includens,  visit  solitarius.         '  Floruit  Olympiade  SO ;  700  annis  post  Troiam. 
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2  Democritus  to  the  Reader. 

with  Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a  private  Ufe: 
wrote  many  excellent  works,  a  great  divine,  according  to  the  divinity  of  those 
times,  an  expert  physician, a  politician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  ™  Dia- 
cosmus  and  the  rest  of  his  works  do  witness.  He  was  much  delighted  with  the 
studies  of  hnsbandi-y,  saith  "  Columella,  and  often  I  find  him  cited  hy°  Constan- 
tinus  and  others  treating  of  that  subject.  He  knew  the  natures,  differences  of  aU 
beasts,  ])lants,  fishes,  birds  ;  and,  as  some  say,  coidd  p  understand  the  tunes  and 
voices  of  them.  In  a  word,  he  was  omnifarium  docii/s,  a  general  scholaT,  a  great 
student;  and  to  the  intent  he  might  better  contemplate,  ^I  find  it  related  by 
some,  that  he  put  out  his  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw 
more  than  aU  Greece  besides,  and  ""writ  of  every  subject.  Nihil  in  toto  opificio 
72ati<rce,  de  quo  non  scripsit^.  A  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  profound  conceit; 
and  to  attain  knowledge  the  better  in  his  younger  years  he  travelled  to  Egypt 
and  t  Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  "  ^admired  of  some,  despised  of 
others."  After  a  wandering  life,  he  settled  at  Abdera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and 
was  sent  for  thither  to  be  their  law-maker.  Recorder,  or  town-clerk  as  some 
will;  or  as  others,  he  was  there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he 
lived  at  last  in  a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  whoUy  betaking  himself  to  liis  studies 
and  a  private  hfe,  "  ^  saving  that  sometimes  he  woidd  walk  down  to  the  haven, 
■^^  and  laugh  heartily  at  such  variety  of  ri die idous  objects,  which  there  he  saw." 
Such  a  one  was  Democritus. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon  what  reference  do 
I  usurp  his  habit  ?  I  confess,  indeed,  that  to  compare  myself  unto  him  for  aught 
I  have  yet  said,  were  both  impudency  and  arrogancy.  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
any  parallel,  Antistat  mihi  mUUhus  trecentis,  ^parvus  sum,  nullus  sum,  cdtum  nee 
spiro,  nee  spero.  Yet  thus  much  I  will  say  of  myself,  and  that  I  hope  with- 
out all  suspicion  of  pride,  or  self-conceit,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary, 
private  life,  7nihi  el  musis  in  the  University,  as  long  ahnost  as  Xenocrates  in 
Athens,  ad  senectam  fere  to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in 
my  study.  For  I  have  been  brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing 
college  of  Europe,  >'  augustissimo  coUegio,  and  can  brag  with  ^  Jovius,  almost, 
in  ed  luce  domicilii  Vacicani,  totius  orbis  celcberrimi,  per  37  annos  midta 
opportunaque  didici  f  for  thirty  years  I  have  continued  (ha\'ing  the  use  of  as 
good  ^  libraries  as  ever  he  had)  a  scholar,  and  woidd  be  therefore  loth,  either 
by  U\ang  as  a  drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  imworthy  member  of  so  learned 
and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which  shoidd  be  any  way  dishonourable  to 
such  a  royal  and  ample  fomidation.  Something  I  have  done,  though  by  my 
profession  a  divine,  jet  turbine  raptus  ingenii,  as '^  he  said,  out  of  a  running 
wit,  an  uuconstant,  imsettled  mind,  I  had  a  great  desu-e  (not  able  to  attain  to 
a  supei"ficial  skiU  in  any)  to  have  some  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in  omni- 
'  bus,  nidlus  in  singulis  '^,  which  ''  Plato  commends,  out  of  him  ^  Lip^sius  approves 
and  furthers,  "  as  fit  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be  a  slave  of 
one  science,  or  dwell  altogether  in  one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad, 
centum  puer  artium,  to  have  an  oar  in  every  man's  boat,  to  ^ taste  of  every 
dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup,"  which,  saith  ?  Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by 
Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countryman  Adrian  Turnebus.      This  roving  humour 

"■  Diacos.  quod  cunctis  operibus  facile  excellit.  Laert.  "  Col.  lib.  1 .  c.  1 .  "  Const,  lib.  de  agric.  passim, 
p  Volucrum  voces  et  lingiias  intelligere  se  dicit  Abderitans  Ep.  Hip.  i  Sabellieus  exempl.,  lib.  10.  Oculis  se 
priva^it,  ut  melius  conteniplationi  operam  daret,  sublimi  \'ir  ingenio,  profundae  cogitationis,  &c.  '  Natu- 
ralia,  moralia,  mathomatica,  liberales  disciplinas,  artiumqueoranium  peritiam  callebat.  '  Nothing  in  nature's 
power  to  contrive  of  which  he  has  not  written.  ■  Veni  Atlienas,  et  nemo  me  novit.        "  Idem  contemptui 

et  admirationi  habitus.  '  Solebat  ad  portam  ambulare,  et  inde,  &c.  Hip.  Ep.  Dameg.  "  Perpetuo  risu 
pulmonem  agitare  solebat  Democritus.      Juv.  Sat.  7.  "  Non  sum  dignus  pra?stare  matella.      Mart. 

y  Christ  Church  in  O.xford.  '■  Pra^fat.  hist.  ^  Keeper  of  our  college  library,  lately  revived  by  (Itho  Nicolson, 
Esquire.  ■>  Scaliger.  ■:  Somebody  in  everything,  nobody  in  each  thing.  <'  In  Theat.  <■  Phil.  Stoic,  li. 
diff.  8.  Dogma  cupidis  et  curiosis  ingeniis  imprimendum,  ut  sit  talis  qui  nulli  rei  sei-viat,  aut  exacts  unum 
aljquid  elaboret,  alia  negligens,  ut  artifices,  &c.  '  Delibare  gratum  de  quocunque  cibo,  et  pittisare  de  quo- 
cunque  dolio  jucundum.        i  Essays,  lib.  3. 


•  Democritiis  to  the  Reader.  3 

(though  not  with  like  success)  I  have  ever  Iiad,  and  like  a  ranging  spaniel, 
that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I  have  followed  all,  saving 
tjiat  which  I  should,  and  niaj  justly  complain,  and  tridy,  qui  nbique  est,  nus- 
guam  est  'S  which  '  Gesner  did  in  modesty,  that  IJiave  read  many  books,  but 
to  httle  pm-pose,  for  want  of  good  method  ;  I  have  confusedly  tumbled  o\'er 
divers  authors  in  our  libraries,  with  small  profit  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory, 
judgmeut.  I  never  travelled...  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined 
thoughts  have  freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  delighted  with 
the  study  of  Cosmography.  ^Saturn  was  lord  of  my  geniture,  culminating. 
Arc,  and  Mars  principal  significator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  my 
ascendant;  both  fortunate  in  their  houses,  &c.  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich; 
nihil  est,  nihil  deest,  I  have  little,  I  want  nothing:  all  my  treasm-e  is  in 
Aljjierva's  tower.  Greater  preferment  as  I  could  never  got,  so  am  I  not  in 
debt  for  it,  I  liave  a  competence  {laus  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  mimificent 
patrons,  though  I  live  still  a  collegiate  student,  as  Demoeritus  in  his  garden, 
and  lead  a  monastic  hfe,  ipse  mihitheatrum,  sequestered  from  those  tumults  and 
troubles  of  the  world,  Et  tanquam  in  specula  p)ositus,  (^  as  he  said)  in  some 
high  place  above  you  all,  like  Stoicus  Sapiens,  omnia  scecula,  pirceterita  preseri- 
tiaque  videns,  una  velut  intuitu,  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others 
'  run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate  themselves  in  com't  and  comitry,  far  from 
those  wrangUng  lawsuits,  aulce  vanitatem,  fori  amhitionem,  ridere  niecumsoleo: 
I  laugh  at  all,  ™  only  secure,  lest  my  suit  go  amiss,  my  ships  perish,  corn  and 
cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  I  have  nQ^wife  nor  children  good  or  bad  to  provide 
for.  A  mere  spectator  of  other  men's  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they 
act  their  parts,  which  methinks  are  diversely  presented  unto  me,  as  from  a 
common  theatre  or  scene.  I  hear  new  news  every  day,  and  those  ordinary 
rumours  oFwar,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts,  miu'ders,  massacres,  meteors, 
comets,  spectrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged  in 
France,  Germany,  Tm-key,  Persia,  Poland,  »tc.,  daily  musters  and  prepa- 
rations, and  such  like,  which  these  tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought,  so 
many  men  slain,  monomachies,  shipwrecks,  piracies  and  sea-fights;  peace, 
leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms.  A  vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes, 
actions,  edicts,  petitions,  lawsuits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamations,  complaints, 
grievances  are  daily  brought  to  our  ears.  New  books  every  day,  pamphlets, 
currantoes,  stoi'ies,  whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes, 
opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  religion,  &c.  Now 
come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  pimumeries,  entertainments,  jubilees, 
embassies,  tilts  and  toiu-naments,  trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  sports,  plays : 
then  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons,  cheating  tricks,  robberies, 
enormous  viUanies  in  all  kinds,  funerals,  burials,  deaths  of  princes,  new  dis- 
coveries, expeditions,  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.  To-day  we  hear  of 
new  lords  and  officers  created,  to-morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed,  and  then 
again  of  fresh  honours  conferred;  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned;  one 
pm-chaseth,  another  breaketh:  he  thrives,  his  neighbour  tui*ns  bankrupt;  now 
plenty,  then  again  dearth  and  famine;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles, 
laughs,  weeps,  &c.  Thus  I  daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  public 
news,  amidst  the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world;  joUity,  pride,  perplexities 
and  cares,  simplicity  and  viUany;  subtlety,  knavery,  candour  and  integrity, 
mutually  mixed  and  offering  themselves;  I  rub  on  privus  privatus  ;  as  I  have 
still  hved,  so  I  now  continue,  statu  quo  prius,  left  to  a  solitary  life,  and  mine 
own  domestic  discontents:  saving  that  sometimes,  ne  quid  mentiar ,  as  Diogenes 

!•  lie  that  is  everywhere  is  nowhere.    '       '  Praefat.  bibliothec.  )  Ambo  fortes  et  fortunati,  Mars  idem 

magisterii  dominus  juxta  primam  Leo-vltii  regxilam.  ^  llensius.  '  Calide  ambientes,  solicite  litigantes, 
aut  misere  excidentes,  voces,  strepitum,  contentiones,  &c.  ■"  Cyp.  ad  Donat.  Unice  securus,  ne  excidam 
in  foro,  aut  in  mari  Indico  bonis  elua,  de  dote  filiae,  patrimonio  tilii  non  sum  solicitus. 
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went  into  the  city,  and  Deniocritus  to  the  haven  to  see  fashions,  I  did  for  my 
reci-oation  now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  could  not  choose 
hut  make  some  little  observation,  mm  tarn  sm/ax  ohservator,  ac  simplex  reci- 
tafor^\    not  as  they  did,  to  scoti"  or  laugh  at  all,  but  with  a  mixed  passion. 

"  Bilem  sa^pi',  jocum  vestri  mov^re  tumultug. 

Ye  wretched  mimics,  whose  fond  heats  have  been, 
How  oft !  tlie  objects  of  my  mirth  and  spleen. 

I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satirically  tax  with 
Menijtpus,  lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again  I  was  Ppefulanti  splene 
cliachinno,  and  then  again,  i  iirere  hilh  jecur,  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that 
abuse  which  I  coidd  not  mend.  In  which  passion  howsoever  I  may  s^Tupathize 
with  him  or  them,  'tis  for  no  such  respect  I  shroud  myself  imder  his  name; 
but  either  in  an  unknown  habit  to  assume  a  little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of 
speech,  or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for  that  reason  and  only  respect  which 
Hippocrates  relates  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein  he  doth 
express,  how  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found  DemjOCJ'itus  in  his  garden 
at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  "^  under  a  shady  bower,  *  with  a  book  on  liis  knees, 
busy  at  his  study,  sometimes  writing,  sometimes  walking.  The  subject  of -his 
book  was  melancholy  aud  macbiess;  about  him  lay  the  carcases  of  many  several 
beasts,  newly  l)y  him  cut  up  and  anatomised;  not  that  he  did  contemn  God's 
creatures,  as  be  told  Hippocrates,  but  to  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  bills, 
or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendered  in  men's  bodies, 
to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  and  by  his  writings  and  obser- 
vations '  teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Wliich  good  intent  of  his, 
Hippocrates  highly  commended :  Deniocritus  Junior  is  therefore  bold  to 
imitate,  and  because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi  succentu- 
riator  Democriti,  to  revive  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

You  have  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  inscription  ofi'end 
your  gravity,  were  it  a  sufficient  justification  to  accuse  others,  I  could  produce 
many  sober  treatises,  even  sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  cany 
more  fantastical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days,  to 
prefix  a  fantastical  title  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold;  for,  as  larks  come 
down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers  wiU  tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly 
passengers  at  an  antic  picture  in  a  painter's  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a 
judicious  piece.  And,  indeed,  as  "  Scaliger  observes,  "  nothing  more  invites 
a  reader  than  an  argument  unlooked  for,  unthought  of,  and  sells  better  than  a 
scurrile  pamphlet,"  turn  maxime  cum  novitas  excitat  *  palatum.  "  Many 
men,"  saith  Gellius,  "  are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptions,"  "  and  able 
(as  ^  Pliny  quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loiter  by  the  way  that  went  in 
haste  to  fetch  a  midwife  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lie  down."  For  my 
part,  I  have  honourable  '^^'  precedents  for  this  which  I  have  done  :  I  will  cite 
one  for  all,  Anthony  Zara,  Pap.  Episc,  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four  sections, 
members,  subsections,  he,  to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating  of  this  my 
subject,  and  will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  allege  more  than  one;  I  write  of 
melancholy,  by  being  busy  to  avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of 
melancholy  than  idleness,    "   no  better  cure  than  business,"    "as  ^  Rhasis 

"  Not  so  sagacious  an  observer  as  simple  a  narrator.  »  Hor.  Ep.  lib.  1.  xix.,  20.  p  Per.  A  laugher 
with  a  petulant  spleen.  <i  Hor.  lib.  1,  sat.  9.  '  Secundum  moenia  locus  erat  frondosis  populis  opacus, 

vitibusque  sponte  natis,  tenuis  prope  aqua  defluebat,  placide  murmurans,  ubi  sedile  et  domus  Democriti 
conspiciebatur.  "  Ipse  composite  considebat,  super  genua  volumen  habens,  et  utrinque  alia  patentia 

parata,   dissectaque   animalia  cumulatim  strata,  quorum  viscera  rimabatur.  ■  Cum   mundus    extra 

se  sit,  et  mente  captus  sit,  et  nesciat  se  languere,  ut  medelam  adbibeat.  "  Scaliger,  Ep.  ad  Patisonem. 

Jvihil  magis  lectorem  invitat  quam  inopinatum  argumentuni,  neque  \*fendibilior  merx  est  quani  petulans  liber. 
*  Lib.  XX.  c.  11.  Miras  sequuntur  inscriptionum  festivitates.  ^  Prtefat.  Nat.  Hist.  Patri  obstetricem  par- 
turient! filiae  accersenti  moram  injicere  possunt.  '^  Anatomy  of  I'opery,  Anatomy  of  immortality, 
Angelus  salas,  Anatomy  of  Antimony,  &c.        '  Cont.  1.  4,  c.  9.     Non  est  cura  melior  quam  labor. 
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holds  :  and  liowbeit,  stultus  labor  est  ineptkirum,  to  be  busy  in  toys  is  to 
small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Seneca,  aliud  agere  quani  nihil,  better  do 
to  no  end,  than  nothing.  I  wrote  therefore,  and  busied  myself  in  this  playing 
labour,  oiiosaq;  diligentid  ut  vitarem  torporem  feriandi  with  Vectius  in  Macro- 
bius,  atq;  otium  in  utile  vertereni  negotimn. 

y  Simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vita", 
Lectorem  dolectando  simul  atque  mouendo. 
Poets  would  ijrofit  or  delight  mankind, 
And  with  the  pleasing  have  th"  instructive  joined. 
Profit  and  pleasure,  then,  to  mix  with  art, 
T' inform  the  judgment,  nor  oftend  the  heart. 
Shall  gain  all  votes. 

To  this  end  I  write,  hke  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  "  recite  to  trees,  and 
declaim  to  pillars  for  want  of  auditors:"  as  ^  Paulus  ^Egiueta  ingenuously 
coufesseth,  "  not  that  anything  was  unknown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise 
myself,"  which  com-se  if  some  took,  I  think  it  woidd  be  good  for  their  bodies, 
and  much  better  for  their  soids;  or  peradventure  as  others  do,  for  fame,  to 
show  myself  {Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter).  I  might  be  of 
Thucydldes'  opinion,  "  ^to  know  a  thing  and  not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as 
if  he  knew  it  not,"  When  I  first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et  quod  ait  ^ ille, 
impellente  genio  negotiion  suscepi,  this  I  aimed  at;  <=  vel  ut  lenirem  animiim 
scribendo,  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing;  for  I  had  gravidum  cor,  fostum  caput,  a 
kiud..of  iniposthume  in  my  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen  of, 
and  could  imagine  no  fitter  eYapuation  than  this.  Besides,  I  might  not  well 
refrain,  for  tdji  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must  needs  scratch  where  it  itches. 
I  was  not  a  little  offended  with  this  malady,  shall  I  say  my  Mistress  "  melan- 
choly," my  J^geria,  or  my  rnal us  genius?  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is 
stung  with  a  scorpion,  I  would  expel  clavum  clavo,  '^  comfort  one  sorrow  with 
another,  idleness  with  idleness,  ut  ex  viperd  Theriacum,  make  an  antidote  out 
of  that  which  was  the  prime  cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom 
^  Felix  Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes'  frogs  in  his 
belly,  still  crying  Brecc,  ckex,  coax,  coax,  oop,  oop,  and  for  that  cause  studied 
physic  seven  years,  and  travelled  over  most  part  of  Europe  to  ease  himself. 
To  do  myself  good  I  turned  over  such  physicians  as  our  libraries  would  aflbrd, 
or  my  s  private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And  why  not  ? 
Cardan  professeth  he  wrote  his  book,  "  De  Consolatione "  after  his  son's 
death,  to  comfort  himself;  so  did  Tidly  -write  of  the  same  subject  with  like 
intent  after  his  daughter's-  departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostor's 
put  out  in  his  name,  which  Lipsius  probably  suspects.  Concerning  myself, 
I  can  peradventure  affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  "  ^  that  which  others  hear 
or  read  of,  I  felt  and  practised  myself ;  they  get  their  knowledge  by  books, 
I  mine  by  melancholisiug. "  Experto  crede  Roberto.  Something  I  can  speak 
out  of  experience,  cerumnabilis  experientia  me  docuit;  and  with  her  in  the 
poet,  i  Haud  ignara  inali  miser  is  succurrere  disco  ;  I  wovdd  help  others  out  of 
a  fellow-feeling;  and,  as  that  virtuous  lady  did  of  old,  "  i^ being  a  leper 
herself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers,"  I  wiU  spend 
my  time  and  knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common  good 
of  aU. 

Yea,  but  you  will  infer  that  this  is  '  actum  agere,   an  unnecessary  work, 
cramben  bis  coctam  apponere,  the  same  again  and  again  in  other  words.     To 

y  nor.  De  Arte  Poast.  ^  Non  quod  de  novo  quid  addere,  aut  a  veteribus  praetermissum,  sed  propriae 

exercitationis  causa.         »  Qui  novit,  neque  id  quod  sentit  exprirait,  perinde  est  ac  si  nesciret.  •>  Jovius 

Prsef.  Hist.  "^Erasmus.  "t  Otium  otio  dolorem  dolore  sum  solatus.  '  Observat.  1 .  1 .  k  M.  Joh.  Rous, 
our  Protobib.  Oxon.  M.  Hopper,  M.  Ciuthridge,  &c.  ^  Quae  illi  audire  et  legere  solent,  eorum  pnrtim 

vidi  egomet,  alia  gessi,  quae  illi  Uteris,  ego  mOitando  didici,  nunc  vos  existimate  facta  an  dicta  pluris  sint. 
'Dido  Virg.  "  Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me,  I  learn  to  pity  them."  ^  Camden,  Ipsa  elephan- 
tiasi  correpta elephantiasis  hospicium  construxit.        '  Iliada  post  Homerum. 
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what  purpose?  "  "» Nothing  is  omitted  that  may  well  be  said,"  so  thought 
Lucian  in  the  like  theme.  How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written  just 
volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of  this  subject  ?  No  news  here  ;  that  which 
Lhave  is  stolen  from  others,  "  Dicitque  mihi  mea  pagina  fur  es.  If  that 
severe  doom  of  "  Synesius  be  true,  "  it  is  a  greater  oHence  to  steal  dead  men's 
labours,  than  their  clothes,"  what  shall  become  of  most  writers?  I  hold  up 
;  my  liaTid  at  the  bar  among  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in  this  kind,  habes 
conjitentem  reum,  I  am  content  to  be  pressed  with  the  rest.  'Tis  most  true, 
tenet  insanahile  multos  scribendi  cacoethes,  and  "  P  there  is  no  end  of  writing  of 
books,"  as  the  Wise-man  found  of  old,  in  this  «i  scribbling  age,  especially 
w^herein  "  '^the  number  of  books  is  without  nimiber,  (as  a  worthy  man  saith,) 
presses  be  oppressed,"  and  out  of  an  itching  hvunour  that  every  man  hath  to 

show  himself,  ^  desirous  of  fame  and  honour  [scribimus  indocti  dodique ), 

he  will  write  no  matter  what,  and  scrape  together  it  boots  not  whence. 
"  'Bewitched  with  this  desire  of  fame,  etiam  mediis  in  morbis,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  their  health,  and  scarce  able  to  hold  a  pen,  they  must  say 
something,  "  "and  get  themselves  a  name,"  saith  Sealiger,  "  though  it  be  to 
the  downfall  and  ruin  of  many  others."  To  be  counted  writers,  scriptores  ut 
scdidentur,  to  be  thought  and  held  Pohunathes  and  Polyhistors,  apud  imperitwn 
vuh/Hs  ob  ventosce  nomen  artis,  to  get  a  paper-kingdom  :  m/Ua  spe  qucestus  sed 
amplafamcp,  in  this  precipitate,  ambitious  age,  7i?(nc  ut  est  soecidum,  inter  imma- 
turam  eruditionem,  ambitiosian  et  prceceps  ('tis  ^  Sealiger 's  censure);  and  they 
that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  auditores,  must  be  masters  and  teachers,  before  they 
be  capable  and  fit  hearers.  They  wiU  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam  armatam, 
divine,  human  authors,  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for  notes,  as  our 
merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traffic,  write  great  tomes.  Cum  non  sitit  re 
vera  doctiores,  sed  loquaciores,  whereas  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars, 
but  greater  praters.  They  commonly  pretend  public  good,  but  as  ^  Gesner 
observes,  'tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on  ;  no  news  or  aught  worthy 
of  note,  but  the  same  in  other  terms.  Ne  feriarentur  fortasse  typjograj)hi,  vel 
ideo  scribendum  est  aliquid  ut  se  vixisse  testentur.  As  apothecaries  we  make 
new  mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  ;  and  as  those  old 
Romans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set  out  their  bad-sited  Rome,  we 
skim  off  the  cream  of  other  men's  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  tilled 
gardens  to  set  out  our  own  sterile  plots.  Castrant  alios  nt  libros  suos  per  se 
graciles  alieno  adipe  siijfarciant  (so  *  Jovius  inveighs).  They  lard  their  lean 
books  with  the  fat  of  others'  works.  Ineruditi  fures,  &c.  A  fault  that  every 
writer  finds,  as  I  do  now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves,  ^  Trium  literarum  homines, 
all  thieves  ;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff"  up  their  new  comments, 
scrape  Eunius  dung-hills,  and  out  of  ^  Democritus'  pit,  as  I  have  done.  By 
which  means  it  comes  to  pass,  "  ''that  not  only  libraries  and  shops  are  full  of 
our  putid  papers,  but  every  close-stool  and  jakes,  Scr/bunt  carmina  quce  legunt 
cacantes  ;  they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  ^  lap  spice  in,  and  keep  roast-meat 
from  burning.  "With  us  in  France,"  saith  ^Sealiger,  "every  man  hath 
hberty  to  write,  but  few  ability.  ^  Heretofore  learning  was  graced  by  judicious 
scholars,  but  now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate  scribblers," 
tluit  either  write  for  vain-glory,  need,  to  get  money,  or  as  Parasites  to  flatter 
and  collogue  with  some  great  men,  they  put  out  ^  hurras,  quisquilidsque  ine])- 

">  Nihil  pra?termissum  quod  a  quoris  dici  possit.  "  Martialis.  °  Magis  impium  mortuonim  lucu- 

brationes,  qukm  vestes  furari.  h  Eecl.  ult.         i  Libros  Eunuchi  gignunt,  steriles  pariuiit.  'D.King 

prjBfat.  lect.  .Jouas,  the  late  right  reverend  Lord  B.  of  London.  *  Homines  famelici  gloria?  ad  ostenta- 

tionem  eruditionis  undiqiie  congerunt.  Bucliananus.  "  Efiacinati  etiam  laudisamore,  &c.  Justus  I3aro- 
nius.  "  Ex  ruinis  alienae  existimationis  sibi  gi-adum  ad  famam  struunt.  '  Exercit.  288.  ^  Omnes  sibi 
famam  qua;ruut  et  quovis  modo  in  orbem  spargi  contendunt,  ut  nova?  alicujus  rei  habeantur  auctores.  Prasf. 
biblioth.  *  Praefat.  hist.  '' Plautus.  '^  E  Democriti  puteo.  '' Non  tarn  referts  bibliothecfp  quam 
oloactE.         » Et  quicquid  cartis  amicitur  ineptis.  '  Epist.  ad  Petas.  in  regno  Franciae  omnibus  scribendi 

datur  libertas,  paucis  facultas.     e  Olim  literae  ob  homines  in  precio,  nunc  Bordent  ob  homines.     ''  Ans.  pac. 
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tiasque.  '  Amongst  so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  hy 
reading  of  whom  you  shall  be  any  whit  better,  but  rather  much  worse,  quibus 
inficitur  potius,  qudm  ])erjicitur,  by  which  he  is  rather  infected  than  any  way 
perfected. 

''  Qui  talia  legit, 

Quid  didicit  tandem,  quid  scit  nisi  somnia,  nugas  ? 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of  old)  a  great  book  is 
a  great  mischief.  K'ardan  finds  fault  with  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  for  their 
scribbling  to  no  purjjose,  non  inquit  ab  edendo  deterreo,  modo  novum  aliquid 
inveniant,  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new  invention  of 
I  their  own;  but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist  the  same  rope  again  and 
{  again;  or  if  it  be  a  new  invention,  'tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  idle 
fellows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to  read,  and  who  so  cannot  invent?  '""He 
must  have  a  barren  wit,  that  in  this  scribbling  age  can  forge  nothing.  "  Princes 
show  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  buildings,  soldiers  their  manhood,  and 
scholars  vent  their  toys;"  they  must  read,  they  must  hear  whether  they  wiU 
or  no. 

°Et  quodcunque  semel  chartis  illeverit,  omnes      I  What  once  is  said  and  wi-it,  all  men  must  know, 
Gestiet  a  furno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque,  Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 

Et  pueros  et  anus .  | 

"  Wliat  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out,"  as  Pliny  complains 
to  Sossius  Sinesius.  "PThis  April  every  day  some  or  other  have  recited." 
What  a  catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our 
Frankfort  Marts,  our  domestic  Marts  brought  out?      Twice  a  year,    '■'^Pro- 

ferunt  se  nova  ingeriia  et  ostentant,  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to 
sale,  magna  conatic  nihil  ayimus.  So  that  which  ''Gesner  much  desires,  if  a 
speedy  reformation  be  not  had,  by  some  Prince's  Edicts  and  grave  Super- 
visors, to  restrain  this  liberty,  it  will  rim  on  in  infinitum.  Qicis  tarn  avidus 
librorum  helluo,  who  can  read  them  ?  As  already,  we  shall  have  a  vast  Chaos 
and  confusion  of  books,  we  are  '^oppressed  with  them,  I'our  eyes  ache  with 
reading,  our  fingers  with  tm-ning.  For  my  part  I  am  one  of  the  number  nos 
nnmerus  sumiis,  (we  are  mere  ciphers):  I  do  not  deny  it,  I  have  only  this  of 
Macrobius  to  say  for  myself,  Omne  meiim,  nihil  meum,  'tis  all  mine,  and  none 
mine.  As  a  good  housewife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth, 
a  bee  gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of 
.  all,  Floriferis  nt  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant,  I  have  laboriously  '^ collected  this 
\|^, Cento  out  of  divers  writers,  and  that  sine  injuria,  I  have  wronged  no  authors, 
but  given  every  man  liis  own;  which  '^Hierom  so  much  commends  in  Nepotian;  he 
stole  not  whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do  now-a-days,  conceahng  their 
authors'  names,  but  still  said  this  was  CH^jrian's,  that  Lactantius,  that  HiUarius, 
so  said  Minutius  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Arnobius:  I  cite  and  quote.mine 

jiuthore  (wliich,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scribblers  account  pedantical,  as  a 
cloak  of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to  their  affected  fine  style,  I  must  and  will 
use)  sumpsi,  non  surripui;  and  what  Varro,  lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees, 
m^inime  maleficce  nullius  opus  vellicantes  faciunt  deterius,  I  can  say  of  myself, 
Whom  have  I  injm-ed  ?  The  matter  is  theirs  most  part,  and  yet  mine,  ajjparet 
unde  sumpium  sit  (M'hich  Seneca  approves),  aliud  tamen  quam  unde  sumptum 
sit  apparet,  which  natm-e  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies  incorporate,  digest, 

'Inter  tot  mille  volumina  vix  unus  a  cujus  lectione  quis  melior  evadat,  immo  potius  non  pejor.  i"  Palingenius. 
"What  does  any  one,  who  reads  such  works,  learn  or  know  but  dreams  and  trifling  things.  '  Lib.  5.  de  Sap. 
>"  SterUe  oportet  esse  ingenium  quod  in  hoc  scripturientum  pruritus,  &c.  "  Cardan,  prtef.  ad  Consol. 

"  Hor.  lib.  l,sat.4.  p  Epist.  lib.   1.     Magnum  poetarum  proventum  annus  hie  attuht,   mense  April! 

nullus  fere  dies  quo  non  aliquis  recitavit.     '■  Idem.  ^  I'rincipibus  et  doctoribus  deliberandum  relinquo, 

ut  arguantur  auctorum  furta  et  niillies  repetita  tollantur,  et  temere  scriliendi  hbido  coerceatur,  aliter  in 
infinitum  prdgressura.  i^  Guerabuntur  ingenia,  nemo  legendis  sufficit.  "^  Libris  obruimur,  oculi  legendo, 
manus  volitando  dolent.  Fam.  Strada  Momo.  Lucretius.  =  Quicquid  ubique  bene  dictum  facio  meum,  et 
illud  nunc  meis  ad  compendium,  nunc  ad  fidem  et  auctoritatem  alienis  exprimo  verbis,  omnes  auctores 
meos  clientes  esse  arbitror,  &c.  Sarisburiensis  ad  Polycrat.  prol.  '  In  Epitaph.  Nep.  illud  Cyp.  hoc 
Lact.  illud  Hilar,  est,  ita  Victorinus,  in  hunc  modum  loquutus  est  Arnobius,  &c. 
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assimilate,  I  do  concoquere  quod  hausi,  dispose  of  what  I  take.  1  make  them 
pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Maceronicon,  the  method  only  is  mine  own,  I 
must  usurp  that  of  s  Wecker  e  Ter.  nihil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  jmus, 
methodus  sola  artificem  ostendit,  we  can  say  nothing  hut  what  hath  been  said, 
the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and  shows  a  scholar.  Oribasius, 
^sius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out  of  Galen,  but  to  their  own  method,  diverso  stilo, 
non  dicersd  fide.  Our  poets  steal  from  Homer;  he  spews,  saith  ^Uan,  they 
lick  it  up.  Divines  use  Austin's  words  verbatim  still,  and  our  story-dressers 
do  as  much ;  he  that  comes  last  is  commonly  best, 

donee  quid  grandius  setas 


Postera  sorsque  ferat  melior.- 


Tliough  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  Physic  and  Philosophy,  yet  I  say 
with  'Didacus  Stella,  "  A  dwarf  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  may  see 
farther  than  a  giant  himself;"  I  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  farther  than 
my  predecessors ;  and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite  after  others, 
than  for  jElianus  Montaltus,  that  famous  physician,  to  write  de  morbis  capitis 
after  Jason  Pratensis,  Ileurnius,  Ilildesheim,  &c.,  many  horses  to  run  in  a 
race,  one  logician,  one  rhetorician,  after  another.     Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 

Allatres  licet  usque  nos  et  usque, 
Et  gannitibus  improbis  lacessas. 

I  solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism,  ^  Doric  dialect, 
extemporanean  style,  taiitologies,  apish  imitation,  a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered 
together  from  several  dung-hiUs,  excrements  of  authors,  toys  and  foppex'ies 
confusedly  tumbled  out,  without  art,  invention,  judgment,  wit,  learning,  harsh, 
raw,  rude,  fantastical,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill-composed,  indigested, 
vain,  scurrile,  itlle,  didl,  and  dry;  I  confess  all  ('tis  partly  affected),  thou 
canst  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself.  'Tis  not  worth  the 
reading,  I  yield  it,  I  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing  so  vain  a 
subject,  I  should  be  peradventure  loth  myself  to  read  him  or  thee  so  writing; 
'tis  not  opcrcv  pretium.  All  I  say  is  this,  that  I  have  ^precedents  for  it,  which 
Isocrates  calls  perfugium  iis  qui  peccant,  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate, 
<kc.  Nonnullialii  idem  fecerunt ;  others  have  done  as  much,  it  may  be  more,  and 
perhaps  thou  thyself,  Novimiis  et  qui  te,  &c.  We  have  all  our  faults;  scimus, 
et  hanc  veniam,  &c. ;  ^thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do 
thee,  Cedimus  inque  vicetn,  kc,  'tis  lex  talio?iis,  quid  pro  quo.  Go  now, 
censure,  criticise,  scoif,  and  rail. 

*  Nasutus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  denique  nasus  :         I  Wert  thou  aU  scoffs  and  flouts,  a  vei-y  Momus, 
Non  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas,  Than  we  ourselves,  thou  canst  not  say  worse  of  us. 

Ipse  ego  qukm  dixi,  &c.  1 

Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cried  whore  first,  and  in  some  men's 
censures  I  am  afraid  I  have  o\Qr^\\oivays,e\S,  Laudare  se  vani,  vituperare  stulti, 
as  I  do  not  arrogate,  I  will  not  derogate.  Primus  vestriim  non  sum,  nee  i?nus, 
I  am  none  of  the  best,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.  As  I  am  an  inch, 
or  so  many  feet,  so  many  parasangs,  after  him  or  him,  I  may  be  peradventm-e 
an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  iU,  I  have  essayed,  put 
myself  U2)on  the  stage  ;  I  must  abide  the  censure,  I  may  not  escape  it.  It  is 
most  true,  st//lus  virum.  arguit,  ouii  style  bewrays  us,  and  as  '^ hunters  find  their 
game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  man's  genius  descried  by  his  works,  Multo  melius  ex 
sermone  quam  lineamentis,  de  moribus  Jiominum  judicamus;  it  was  old  Cato's 
rule.      I  have  laid  myself  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise,  turned  mine  inside 

B  Praef.  ad  Syntax,  med.  •>  Until  a  later  age  and  a  happier  lot  produce  something  more  truly  grand. 

'  In  Luc.  10.  torn.  2.         Pigmei  Gigantum  humeris  impositi  plusquam  ipsi  Gigantes  vident.  *  Nee 

aranearum  textus  ideo  melior  quia  ex  se  fila  gignuntur,  nee  noster  ideo  \-ilior,  quia  ex  alienis  libaruus  ut 
apes.      Lipsius  adversus  dialogist.  f"  Uno  absurdo   dato  mille  sequuntur.  '^  Non  dubito  multos 

lectores  hie  fore  stultos.  ''Martial,   13,   2.  •  Ut  venatores  feram  e  vestigio  impresso,  virum 

scriptiunculd.  Lips. 
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outward  :  I  shall  be  censured,  I  doubt  not  ;  for,  to  say  truth  with  Erasmus, 
nihil  morosius  hominum  judiciis,  there  is  nought  so  peevish  as  men's  judg- 
ments ;  yet  this  is  some  comfort,  ut  palata,  sic  judicia,  our  censures  are  as 
various  as  our  palates. 

f  Tres  mihi  convivas  prope  dissentire  videntur,  I  Three  guests  I  have,  dissenting  at  my  feast, 

Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato,  &c.  Requiring  each  to  gratify  his  taste 

I  With  difterent  food. 

Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests,  our  books  Uke 
beauty,  that  which  one  admires  another  rejects ;  so  are  we  approved  as  men's 
fancies  are  inclined.  Pro  captii  lectoris  Iiabetit  sua  fata  libelli.  That  which  is 
most  pleasing  to  one  is  amaracuni  sui,  most  harsh  to  another.  Quot  homines, 
tot  sententice,  so  many  men,  so  many  minds  :  that  which  thou  condemnest  he 
commends,  'i  Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  irivisian  acidumque  duobus.  lie  respects  / 
matter,  thou  art  wholly  for  w^ords ;  he  loves  a  loose  and  free  style,  thou  art  [ 
all  for  neat  composition,  strong  hues,  hyjierboles,  allegories  ;  he  desires  a  fine  1 
frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as  *  Hieron.  Natali  tlie  Jesuit  hath  cut  to 
the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  reader's  attention,  which  thou  rejectest  ;  that 
which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most  absurd  and  ridicidous.  If  it  be 
not  pointblank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his  conceit,  ^si  quid  forsan  omissum, 
quod  is  animo  conceperit,  si  quce  dictio,  &c.  If  aught  be  omitted,  or  added, 
which  he  Ukes,  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipium  paucce  lectionis,  an  idiot,  an 
ass,  nullus  es,  or  plac/iarius,  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow  ;  or 
else  it  is  a  thing  of  mere  industry,  a  collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a  very 
toy.  ^Facilia  sic  putant  omnes  quce  jam  facta,  nee  de  salebris  cogitant,  ubi  via 
strata;  so  men  are  valued,  their  labours  vilified  by  fellows  of  no  worth  them- 
selves, as  things  of  nought,  who  coidd  not  have  done  as  much.  Unusquisque 
abundat  sensu  sno,  every  man  abounds  in  his  own  sense ;  and  wliilst  each 
particular  party  is  so  aftected,  how  shoidd  one  please  all  ? 

''  Quid  dem  ?    quid  non  dem  ?     Renuis  tu  quod  jubet  ille. 
What  courses  must  I  chuse  ? 


What  not  ?     What  both  would  order  you  refuse. 

Hpw  shall  I  hope  to  express  mj'self  to  each  man's  humour  and  'conceit,  or  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all?  Some  understand  too  little,  some  too  much,  qui  simi- 
liter in  legendos  libros,  atque  in  salutandos  homines  irruunt,  non  cogitantes 
quales,  sed  quibus  vestibus  induti  sint,  as  ™  Austin  observes,  not  regarding  what, 
but  who  write,  ^orexin  habet  auctores  celebritas,  not  valuing  the  metal,  but 
stamp  that  is  upon  it,  Cantharum  aspiciunt,  non  quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich, 
in  great  place,  polite  and  brave,  a  great  doctor,  or  fuU  fraught  with  grand  titles, 
though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce ;  but,  as  *  Baronius  hath  it  of 
Cardinal  Caraffa's  works,  he  is  a  mere  hog  that  rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty. 
Some  are  too  partial,  as  friends  to  overween,  others  come  with  a  prejudice  to 
carp,  vilify,  detract,  and  scoft';  (qui  de  me  forsan,  quicquid  est,  omni  contemptu 
contemptius  judicant)  some  as  bees  for  honey,  some  as  spiders  to  gather 
poison.  What  shall  I  do  in  this  case  ?  As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an 
inn  in  Germany,  and  dishke  your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &c.,  replies  in  a  surly 
tone,  "  °aliud  tibi  quadras  diversoriuni,"  if  you  like  not  this,  get  you  to  another 
inn  :  I  resolve,  if ,  you  like  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else.  I  do  not 
much  esteem  thy  censure,  take  thy  course,  it  is  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  wnU, 
but  when  we  have  both  done,  that  of  PPlinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  wiU  prove 
true,  "  Every  man's  witty  labour  takes  not,  except  the  matter,  subject,  occa- 
sion, and  some  commending  favourite  happen  to  it."     If  I  be  taxed,  exploded 

'Hor.        8  Hor.        *  Antwerp,  fol.  1607.  '^  Muretus.         '  Lipsius.         i*  Hor.        '  Fieri  non  potest, 

ut  quod  quisquecogitat,  dicat  unus.  Muretus.  "■  Lib  1.  de  ord.,  cap.  11.  "Erasmus.  *  Annal.  Tom.  3. 
ad  annum  360.  Est  porcus  ille  qui  sacerdotem  ex  amplitudine  redituum  sordide  demetitur.  "  Blrasm.  dial, 
p  Epist.  lib.  6.  Cujusque  ingenium  non  statim  emergit,  nisi  materiae  fautor,  occasio,  commendatorque 
contingat. 
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by  thee  and  some  such,  I  shall  haply  be  approved  and  commended  by  others, 
and  so  have  been  ( Expertus  loquor ) ,  and  may  truly  say  with  ^Jovius  in  like 
case,  (absit  verbo  jadantia)  heroum  quonindam,  pontificum,  et  virorum 
nobiliurn  familiar itatem  et  amiciliam,  gratasque  (jratias,  et  multoruni  ''bene 
laitdatorum  laudes  sum  inde  pronierifus,  as  I  have  been  honoured  by  some 
wortliy  men,  so  have  I  been  vihfied  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At  the  first 
publishing  of  this  book,  (which  ^Probus  of  Persius  satires),  editimi  librum 
continuo  mirari  homines,  atque  avide  deripere  cceperiint,  1  may  in  some  sort 
apply  to  this  my  work.  The  first,  second,  and  third  edition  were  suddenly 
gone,  eagerly  read,  and,  as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as 
scornfully  rejected  by  others.  But  it  was  Democritus  his  fortune.  Idem  admi- 
rationi  et  *irrisioni  habitus.  'Twas  Seneca's  fate,  that  superintendent  of  wit, 
learning,  judgment,  ^ad  stiiporem  doctus,  the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
in  Plutarch's  opinion;  "  that  renowned  corrector  of  vice,"  as  "Fabius  terms 
him,  "  and  painful  omniscious  philosopher,  that  writ  so  excellently  and  admir- 
ably well,"  coidd  not  please  aU  parties,  or  escape  censure.  How  is  he  vilified 
by  ^Caligula,  Agellius,  Fabius,  and  Lipsius  himself,  his  chief  propugner ?  In 
eo  pleraque  pernitiosa,  saith  the  same  Fabius,  many  childish  tracts  and 
sentences  he  hath,  sermo  illaboratus,  too  neghgent  often  and  remiss,  as  AgeUius 
observes,  oratio  vulgaris  et  protrita,  dicaces  et  ineptce  sententice,  eruditio  plebeia, 
an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.  In  partibus  spinas  etfastidia  habet,  saith 
t  Li£sius;  and,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  so  especially  in  his  epistles,  alice  in 
argutiis  et  ineptiis  occupantur,  intricatus  alicubi,  et  parum  com,positus,  sine 
copia  rerum  hoc  fecit,  he  jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodicaUy,  after 
the  Stoics'  fashion,  parum  ordinavit,  multa  accumulavit,  &c.  If  Sejie£a_be 
thus  lashed,  and  many  famous  men  that  I  could  name,  what  shall  I  expect? 
How  shall  I  that  am  inx  umbra  tanti  philosophi,  hope  to  please?  "  No  man 
so  absolute  (y  Erasmus  holds)  to  satisfy  all,  except  antiquity,  prescription,  <kc., 
set  a  bar."  But  as  I  have  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not  alwa^^s  take  place, 
how  shaU  I  evade?  'Tis  the  common  doom  of  aU  writers,  I  must  (I  say) 
abide  it ;  I  seek  not  applause  ;  ^Non  ego  ventosce  venor  suffragia  plebis  ;  again, 
non  sum  adeo  informis,  I  would  not  be  ^vihfied. 

^  laudatus  abunde, 

Noil  fastiditus  si  tibi,  lector,  ero. 

I  fear  good  men's  censvu-es,  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance  I  submit  my 
labours, 

■:  et  linguas  mancipiorum 

Contenino. 

As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  malicious  and  scurrile 
obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers  and  detractors  ;  I  scorn  the  rest.  Wliat 
therefore  I  have  said,  pro  temiitate  m£a,  I  have  said. 

One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended  if  I  could,  concerning 
the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for  which  I  must  apologise,  deprecari, 
and  upon  better  advice  give  the  friendly  reader  notice  :  it  -was  not  mine  intent 
to  prostitute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  dividge  secreta  Mlnervce,  but  to  have 
exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could  have  got  it  printed.  Any 
scurrile  pamplalet  is  welcome  to  our  mercenary  stationers  in  English  ;  they 
print  all, 

cuduntque  libellos 

In  quorum  foliis  vix  siiuia  nuda  cacaret ; 

1  Praef .  hist.  '  Laudari  k  laudato  laus  est.  '  A''it.  Persii.  *  Minuit  praesentia  famam.  « Lipsius 
Judic.  de  Seneca.  "  Lib.  10.  Plurimum  studii,  raultam  rerum  cognitionem,  omnem  studiorum  materiam, 
&c.  multa  in  eo  probanda,  mvilta  admiranda.  'Suet.  Arena  sine  calce.  f  Introduct.  ad  Sen.  y  Judic. 
de  Sen.  Vix  aliquis  tarn  aljsolutus,  ut  alteri  per  omnia  satisfaciat,  nisi  longa  temporis  praescriptio,  semota 
judicandi  libertate,  religione  quadam  animos  occuparit.  '  Hor.  Ep.  I ,  lib.  19.  » iEque  turpe  frigide  laudari 
ac  insectanter  vituperari.     Phavorinus  A.  Gel.  lib.  19,  cap.  2.        ^  Ovid,  trist.  11.  eleg.  6.        '  Juven.  sat.  5. 
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But  in  Latin  tliey  will  not  deal;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  <> Nicholas  Car,  in 
his  oration  of"  the  paucity  of  English  writers,  gives,  that  so  many  flourishing 
wits  are  smothered  in  oblivion,  lie  dead  and  buried  in  this  our  nation.  Another 
main  fault  is,  that  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the  style,  which 
now  flows  remissly,  as  it  was  first  conceived ;  but  my  leisure  would  not  permit; 
Peci  nee  quod potui,  nee  quod  volui,  I  confess  it  is  neither  as  I  would,  nor  as  it 
should  be. 

'  Ciim  relego  scripsisse  pudet,  quia  plurima  cerno       I  When  I  penisethis  tract  which  I  have  writ, 
Me  quoque  quse  fuerant  judice  digna  lini.  |  I  ani  abash'd,  and  much  I  hold  unfit. 

Et  quod  gravissimum,  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things  I  disallow  at  this 
present,  which  when  I  writ,  ^Non  eadem  est  (etas,  non  ■mens;  I  would 
willingly  retract  much,  ho,.,  but  'tis  too  late,  I  can  only  crave  pardon  now  for 
what  is  amiss. 

I  might  indeed,  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of  the  poet,  

nonumque  premcdur  in  annum,  and  have  taken  more  cai"e :   or,  as  Alexander 
the  physician  woidd  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it  be 
used,  I  shoidd  have  re^edn  corrected  and  amended  this  tract ;  but  I  had  not 
(as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure,  no  amanuenses  or  assistants.       Pancrates  in 
sLucian,  wanting  a  servant  as  he  went  from  Memphis  to  Coptus   in  Egypt, 
took  a  door  bar,  and  after  some  superstitious  words  pronounced  (Eucrates  the 
relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a  serA-ing-man,  fetch  him  water, 
turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper,  and  what  work  he  woidd  besides ;  and  when  he 
had  done  that  service  he  desired,  turned  his  man  to  a  stick  again.      I  have  no 
such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire  them  ;  no  whistle 
to   call  hke  the  master  of  a  ship,   and  bid  them  run,  he.      I   have  no  such 
authority,   no  such   benefactors,    as  that   noble   *  Ambrosius  Avas   to    Origen, 
allowing  him  six  or  seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates ;   I  must  for 
that  cause  do  my  business  myself,  and  was  therefore  enforced,  as  a  bear  doth 
her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump  ;  I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into 
form,  as  she  doth  her  young  ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  . 
written  quicquid  in  buceam  venit,  in  an  extemporean  style,  as  ^I  do  commonly  \ 
all  other  exercises,  effudi  quicquid  dictavit  genius  mens,   out   of  a   confused  \ 
company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small  deliberation  9,8  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  { 
without  all  aflectation  of  big  words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes,  I 
strono-  lines,  that  like  t  Acesta's  arrows  caught  fire  as  they  flew,  strains  of  wit,  • 
brave  heats,  elegies,  hy})erbolical  exornations,  elegancies,  he,  which  many  so  > 
much  afi"ect.      I  am  '^aquai  potor,  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves 
our  modern  wits,  a  loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  ficmn,  voco  ficum  et  ligonem  ligo-  i     .^- 
nem,  and  as  free,    as  loose,  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente,  ^\  call  a  spade  a  spade,  |     ^" 
animis  hcec  scribe,  non  auribus,  I  jespect  matter  noit  words ;  remembering  that  /    v  ^ 
of  Cardan,  verba  propter  res,  non  res  propter  verba :   and  seeking  with  Seneca,  |  ^  t^- 
quid scribam,  non  quemadynodum ,  rather  what  than  how  to  write:  for  as  Philo^l    ^     i 
thinks,  "^He  that  is  conversant  about  matter,  neglects  words,  and  those  that  ^4fe 
excel  in  this  art  of  speaking,  have  no  profound  learning,  / 

"  Verba  nitent  phaleris,'  at  nullas  verba  medullas 
Intus  habeiit 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  "  "  when  you  see  a  fellow  | 
careful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his  speech,  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  | 

■1  Aut  artis  inscii  aut  qua;stui  magis  quam  Uteris  student,  hab.  Cantab,  et  Lond.  Excus.  1976.  <^  Ovid, 

de  pont.  Eleg.  1.  6.  '  Ilor.  gToni.  3.  Philopseud.  accepto  pessulo,  quum  carmen  quoddam  dixisset, 
eflecit  ut  ambularet,  aquam  hauriret,  urnam  pararet,  &c.  *  Eusebius,  eccles.  hist.  lib.  6.  ''  Stans 

pede  in  uno,  as  he  made  verses.  t  Virg.  '  Non  eadem  k  suinnio  expectes,  minimoque  poeta.  i*  Stylus 
hie  nullus,  pr.T2ter  parrhesiam.  '  Qui  rebus  se  exercet,  verba  negligit,  et  qui  callet  arteni  dieeudi, 

nuUam  disciplinam  habet  recognitam.  "  Palingenius.     Words  may  be  resplendent  with  ornament,  but 

they  contain  no  marrow  within.  "  Cujuscunque  orationem  vides  politam  et  sollicitam,  scito  animum 

in  pusillis  occupatum,  in  scriptis  nil  solidum.     Epist.  lib.  1.  21. 
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mail's  mind  is  busied  about  toys,  there's  no  solidity  in  bini.  Non  est  orna- 
mentum  lurile  concinnitas:  as  he  said  of  a  niglitingale,  vox  es,  prceterea  iiihil, 
Sfc.  I  am  therefore  in  this  point  a  professed  disciple  of  "  ApoUonius  a  scholar 
of  Socrates,  I  neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly  to  ijiforpi  any  reader's  under; 
standing,  not  to  please  his  ear;  'tis  not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly, 
which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express  myself  readily  and  plainly  as  it 
happens.  So  that  as  a  river  runs  sometimes  precipitate  and  swift,  then  dull  and 
slow;  now  direct,  then  jyei-  ambages;  now  deep,  then  shallow;  now  muddy, 
then  clear;  now  broad,  then  narrow;  doth  my  style  flow:  now  serious,  then 
light;  now  comical,  then  satirical;  now  more  elaborate,  then  remiss,  as  the 
present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I  was  aft'ected.  And  if  thou 
vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the 
way  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  fold;  here  champaign, 
there  inclosed;  bairen  in  one  place,  better  soil  in  another:  by  woods,  groves, 
hills,  dales,  plains,  »fec.  I  shall  lead  thee  per  ardua  montium,  et  lubrim 
vallium,  et  roscida  cespitum,  et  *  c/lebosa  camporiim,  through  vaiiety  D££l4e<?ts, 
that  which  thou  shalt  hke  and  surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  itself  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider  I  pray  you  that  of 
Columella,  Niliil perfectum,  aid  a  singidari  consummatum  industria,  no  man 
can  observe  all,  much  is  defective  no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altei-ed,  and 
avoided  in  Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Bonl  venatoris  (p  one  holds) 
plures  /eras  capere,  non  omnes  ;  he  is  a  good  huntsman  can  catch  some,  not 
all:  I  have  done  my  endeavour.  Besides,  I  dwell  not  in  this  study,  Non  hie 
sidcos  duchnus,  non  hoc ptdvere  desiidamus,  I  am  but  a  smatterer,  I  confess,  a 
stranger,  i  here  and  there  I  pull  a  flower  ;  I  do  easily  grant,  if  a  rigid  censurer 
should  criticise  on  this  which  I  have  writ,  he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as 
Scaliger  in  Terence,  but  three  hundred.  So  many  as  he  hath  done  in  Cardan's 
subtleties,  as  many  notable  errors  as  ''Gid.  Laurembergius,  a  late  professor  of 
Rostocke,  discovers  in  that  anatomy  of  Laurentius,  or  Barocius  the  A^enetian  in 
Sacro  boscus.  And  although  this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  shoidd  have  been 
more  accm-ate,  corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  magni  laboris 
opus,  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  as  carpenters  do  find  out  of  experience,  'tis 
much  better  build  a  new  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house;  I  could  as  soon 
write  as  much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  written.  If  ought  therefore  be 
amiss  (as  I  grant  there  is),  I  require  a  friendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective, 
s  Sint  musis  socii  Charites,  Furia  omnis  abesto,  otherwise,  as  in  ordinary 
controversies,  funem  content'ionis  nectamus,  sed  cui  bono  ?  We  may  contend, 
and  hkely  misuse  each  other,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  We  are  both  scholars,  say, 

•Arcades  ambo,  I  Both  young  Arcadians,  both  alike  inspir'd 


Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati.  |  To  sing  and  answer  as  the  songrequir'd. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shaU  we  get  by  it  ?  Trouble  and  wrong  ourselves, 
make  sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of  an  error,  I  will  yield,  I  will  amend. 
Si  quid  bonis  moribus,  si  quid  veritati  dissentaneum,  in  sacris  vel  humanis 
Uteris  a  me  dictum  sit,  id  nee  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a  favour- 
able censure  of  all  faults  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleonasms  of  words, 
tautological  repetitions  (though  Seneca  bear  me  out,  nunquam  nimis  dicitur, 
quod  nunquam  satis  dicitur )  perturbations  of  tenses,  numbers,  printers'  faults, 
<kc.  My  translations  are  sometimes  rather  pai'aphrases  than  interpretations, 
■non  ad  verbum,  but  as  an  author,  I  use  more  liberty,  and  that 's  only  taken 
which  was  to  my  pui-pose.      Quotations  are  often  inserted  in  the  text,  which 

"  Philostratus,  lib.  8.   vit.  Apol.  Xegligebat  oratoriam  facultatem,  et  penitus  aspemabatur  ejus  profes- 
sores,    quod    linguam   duntaxat,    non   autem  mentem    redderent    eruditiorem.  *  Hie  enim,  quod 

Seneca  de  Ponto,  bos  herbam,  ciconia  larisam,  canis  leporem,  virgo  florem  legat.  p  Pet.  Nannius  not.  in 
Hor.  1  Non  hie  colonus  domicilium  habeo,  sed  topiarii  in  morem,  hinc  inde  florem  veUico,  ut  canis  Nilum 
lambens.  '  Supra  bis  mille  notabiles  errores  Laurentii  demonstravi,  &c.        '  Philo  de  Con.      '  Virg. 
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makes  tlie  style  more  harsh,  or  in  the  margin  as  it  happened.  Greek  authors, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenseus,  <ke.,  I  have  cited  out  of  their  interpreters,  because 
the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I  have  mingled  sacra  prophanis,  but  I  hope 
not  prophaned,  and  in  repetition  of  authors'  names,  ranked  them  per  accidens, 
not  according  to  chronology;  sometimes  Neotericks  before  Ancients,  as  my 
memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  hero  altered,  expunged  in  this  sixth 
edition,  others  amended,  much  added,  because  many  good  *authors  in  all 
kinds  are  come  to  my  hands  since,  and  'tis  no  prejudice,  no  such  indecorum, 
or  oversight. 

'  Nunquam  ita  qiiicquam  bene  subducta  ratione  ad  vitam  fuit, 

Quin  res,  a>tas,  usus,  semper  aliquid  apporteut  novi, 

Aliquid  inoneant,  ut  ilia  quae  scire  te  credas,  nescias, 

Et  quje  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  exercendo  ut  repudias. 

Ne'er  was  ought  yet  at  first  contriv'd  so  fit. 

But  use,  age,  or  something  would  alter  it  ; 

Advise  thee  better,   and,  upon  peruse. 

Make  thee  not  say,  and  what  thou  tak'st  refuse. 

But  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again,  Ne  quid  nimis,  I 
will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract;  I  have  done.  The  last  and  greatest 
exception  is,  that  I,  being  a  divine,  have  "mechHe'd  with  physic, 

V Tantumne  est  ab  re  tua  otii  tibi, 

Aliena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  quae  ad  te  attinent  ? 

Which    Menedemus   objected   to   Chromes;  have  I    so  much  leisure,  or  little 

business  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other  men's  matters  which  concern  me 

not  ?     Wliat  have   I  to   do    with  physic  ?      Quod  medicorum  est  promittant 

medici.     The  ^  Lacedemonians  were  once  in   counsel  about  state-matters,  a 

debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  pui-pose,  his  speech  was 

generally  approved :  a  grave  senator  steps  up,  and  by  all  means  would  have  it 

repealed,  though  good,  because  defwnestabatur pessimo  auctore,  it  had  no  better 

an  author;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should  pass.      This 

counsel  was  embraced, /«c^?/w  est,  and  it  was  registered  forthwith,  Et  sic  bona, 

sententia  munsit,  mains  auctor  mutatusest.     Thou  sayest  as  much  of  me,   sto- 

machosus  as  thou  art,  and  grantest,  peradventure,  this  which  I  have  written  in 

physic,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a  professed  physician,  or  so;  but 

why  shoidd  I  meddle  with  this  tract  ?      Hear  me  speak.     There  be  many  other 

su^^ects^  I  do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated  of, 

of  which  had  I  written  ad  ostentationem  only,  to  show  myself,   I  should  have 

rather  chosen,  and  in  which  I  have  been  more  conversant,  I  could  have  more 

willingly  luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  myself  and  others;  but  that  at  this 

time  I  was  facially  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away  by      - 

tliis  by-stream,  which,   as  a  rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main  channel  of  my 

stupes,  in  which  I  have  pleased  and  busied  myself  at  idle  hours,  as  a  subject 

most  necessary   and    commodious.      Not    that    I     prefer    it    before   divinity, 

which  I  do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queen  of  professions,  and  to  which  all  the 

rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I  saw  no  such  great  need.   For  had 

I  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,   so  many  common-       j; 

tators,  treatises,  pampldets,  expositions,    sermons,  that  whole  teams  of  oxen     \- 

cannot  di-aw  them;  and  had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I 

might  have  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  Paid's  Cross,    a  sermon  in  St.  Marie's    v 

Oxon,  a  semion  in  Christ-Church,   or  a  sermon  before  the  right  honorable, 

right    reverend,   a  sermon  before  the  right  worshipful,  a  sermon  in  Latin,  in 

English,  a  sermon  with  a  name,  a  sermon  without,   a  sermon,   a  sermon,   <tc. 

But  I  have  been  ever  as  desirous  to  suppress  my  labours  in  this  kind,  as  others      ') 

have  been  to  press  and  pubhsh  theirs.      To  have  WTitten  in  controversy  had 

been  to   cut  ofi"  an  hydra's  head,  ^  lis  litem  general,   one  begets   another,    so 

»  Frambesarius,  Sennertus,  Ferandus,  &c.    «  Ter.  Adelph.      y  Heaut.  Act.  1.  seen.  ].    '  Gellius.  lib.  18, 
cap.  3.      "  Et  inde  catena  quaedam  fit,  qusehaBredes  etiam  ligat.  Cardan.  Hensius. 
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many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms  of  questions.  In  sacro  bello  hoc 
quod  stili  mucrone  agitur,  that  having  once  begun,  I  should  never  make  an  end. 
One  had  much  better,  as  •^  Alexander,  the  sixth  pope,  long  since  observed, 
provoke  a  great  prince  than  a  l)egging  friar,  a  Jesuit,  or  a  seminary  priest,  I 
will  add,  for  itn'.rj)H(jnabile  gemis  hoc  Iiominum,  they  are  an  irrefi'agable  society, 
they  must  and  will  have  the  last  woi'd;  and  that  with  such  eagerness,  impu- 
dence, abominable  lying,  falsifying,  and  bitterness  in  their  questions  they 
proceed,  that  as  he  "^  said,  furorne  ccecus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior,  an  culpa, 
responsum  date  ?  Blind  fury,  or  error,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs 
them,  I  know  not,  I  am  sure  many  times,  which  '^  Austin  perceived  long  since, 
tempestate  coiitentionis,  serenitas  charitatis  ohnuhilatur,  with  this  tempest  of 
contention,  the  serenity  of  charity  is  overclouded,  and  there  be  too  many 
spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kind  in  all  sciences,  and  more  than  we  can 
tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a  racket,  that  as 
^  Fabius  said,  "  It  had  been  much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  born 
dmaib,  and  altogether  illiterate,  than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  destruction. 

At  melius  fuerat  non  scribere,  namque  tacere  * 
Tutum  semper  erit, 

'Tis  a  general  fault,  so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  '^in  physic,  "  unhappy 
men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  days  in  unprofitable  questions  and  disputations," 
intricate  subtleties,  dc  land  caprind  about  moonshine  in  the  water,  "  leaving 
in  the  mean  time  those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched,  wherein  the 
best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  found,  and  do  not  only 
neglect  them  ourselves,  but  hinder,  condemn,  forbid,  and  scoff  at  others,  that 
are  wilhng  to  inquire  after  them."  These  motives  at  this  present  have 
induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal  subject. 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  Ne  sutor  idtra  crepidam,  and 
find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into  his  profession,  I  will  tell  him  in 
brief,  I  do  not  otherwise  by  them,  than  they  do  by  us.  If  it  be  for  their 
advantage,  I  know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders,  in  hope  of  a 
benefice,  'tis  a  common  transition,  and  why  may  not  a  melancholy  divine,  that 
can  get  nothing  but  by  simony,  profess  physic  ?  Drusianus  an  Italian  (Cru- 
sianus,  but  corruptly,  Trithemius  calls  him)  "  s  because  he  was  not  fortunate 
in  his  practice,  forsook  his  profession,  and  writ  afterwards  in  divinity." 
Marcilius  Ficinus  was  semel  ct  simid ;  a  priest  and  a  physician  at  once,  and 
'' T.  Linacer  in  his  old  age  took  orders.  The  Jesuits  profess  both  at  this 
time,  divers  of  them  jjermissu  Sitperioruni,  chirurgeons,  panders,  bawds,  and 
midwives,  etc.  Many  poor  country-vicars,  for  want  of  other  means,  are  driven 
to  their  shifts  ;  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  and  if  our 
greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as  commonly  they  do,  they 
will  make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paid  did,  at  last  turn  taskers, 
maltsters,  costermongers,  graziers,  sell  ale  as  some  have  done,  or  worse. 
Howsoever  in  undertaking  this  task,  I  hope  I  shall  commit  no  great  error  or 
indecorum,  if  all  be  considei'ed  aright,  I  can  vindicate  myself  with  Georgius 
Braunus,  and  Hieronymus  Hemingius,  those  two  learned  divines  ;  who  (to 
borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  'elder  brother)  drawn  by  a  "  natural  love,  the 
one  of  pictures  and  maps,  prospcctives  and  corograpliical  delights,  writ  that 
ample  theatre  of  cities  ;  the  other  to  the  study  of  genealogies,  penned  theatrum 

b  Malle  se  l)ellum  cum  magno  principe  gerere,  quam  cum  uno  ex  fratrum  mendicantium  ordine. 
■:  Hor.  epod.lib.  od.  7.  '•  Epist.  86,  ad  Casulam  presb.  «  Lib.  12,  cap.  1.  Mutos  nasci,  et  omni  scientia 
egere  satius  fuisset,  quclm  sic  in  propriam  perniciem  insanire.  *  But  it  would  be  better  not  to  write,  for 

silence  is  the  safer  course.  '  Infelix  mortalitas  inutilibus  quaestionibus  ac  disceptationibus  vitam  traduci- 

mus,  natura?  principes  thesauros,  in  quibus  gravissima;  morborum  medicinse  collocatae  sunt,  interim  intactos 
relinquimus.  Nee  ipsi  solum  relinquimus,  sed  et  alios  prohibemus,  impediraus,  condemnamus,  ludi- 
briisque  afficimus.  k  Quod  in  praxi  niinime  fortunatus  esset,  medicinam  reliquit,  et  ordinibus  initiatus 

in  Theologia  postmodum  scripsit.     Gesner  Bibliotheca.  i' P.  .loWus.  '  M.  W.  Burton,  preface 

to  his  description  of  Leicestershire,  printed  at  London  by  \V.  Jaggard,  for  J.  White,  1622. 
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geneaJogkumy  Or  else  I  can  excuse  my  studies  with  ^  Lessius  the  Jesuit  iu 
like  case.    It  is  ajtlisease^pf  the  soul^  to  treat,  and  as  much 

appertaining  to  a  divine  as  to  a  physician,  and  who  knows  not  what  an  agree- 
ment .there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions.?  -  A  good  divine  eitlier  is  or 
ought.tg  be  a. good  physician,  a  spiritual  physician  at  least,  as  our  Saviour 
calls  himself,  and  was  indeed,  Mat.  iv.  23;  Luke,  v.  18;  Luke,  vii.  8.  They 
differ  hut  in  object,  the  one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers 
medicines  to  cure  :  one  amends  aniynmn  per  corpus,  the  other  corpus  per 
anirnam,  as  ^our  Regius  Professor  of  physic  well  informed  us  in  a  learned 
lecture  of  his  not  long  since.  One  helps  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  soul, 
anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  presumption,  he.  by  applying  that  spiritual 
physic;  as  the  other  uses  proper  remedies  iu  bodily  diseases.  Now  this  being 
a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one  that  hath  as  much  need 
of  spiritual  as  a  coi'poral  euro,  I  could  not  find  a  fitter  task  to  busy  myself 
about,  a  more  apposite  theme,  so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally 
concerning  all  sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  both,  and 
require  a  whole  physician.  A  divine  in  this  compound  mixed  malady  can  do 
little  alone,  a  physician  in  some  kinds  of  melancholy  much  less,  both  make  an 
absolute  cure. 

"  Alterius  sic  altera  poscit  openi. 

■ — when  in  friendship  joined 

A  mutual  succour  in  each  other  find. 

And  'tis  proper  to  them  both,  and  1  hope  not  unbeseeming  me,  who  am  by  my 
profession  a  divine,  and  by  mine  inclination  a  physician.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my 
sixth  house  ;  I  say  with  "  Beroaldus,  non  sum  medicus,  nee  niedicince  jworsus 
expers,  in  the  theory  of  physic  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an  intent  to 
practice,  but  to  satisfy  myself,  which  was  a  cause  likewise  of  the  first  under- 
taking of  this  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfy  thee  good  reader,  as  Alexander  Munificus 
that  bountiful  prelate,  sometimes  bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six 
castles,  ad  invidiam  operis  eluendnm,  saith  "  Mr.  Camden,  to  take  away  the 
envy  of  his  work  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  iu  king  Stephen's  time  built  Shirburn  castle,  and 
that  of  Devises),  to  divert  the  scandal  or  imputation,  which  might  be  thence 
inferred,  built  so  many  religious  houses.  If  this  my  discourse  be  over- 
medicinal,  or  savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I  wiU  here- 
after make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this  1  hope  shall 
suflSce,  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of  this  my  subject, 
rem  substrafam,  melancholy,  madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which 
were  my  chief  motives  :  the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the 
cure,  and  the  commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  laige  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface.  And  1  doubt 
not  but  that  in  the  end  you  wiU  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomise  this  humour 
aright,  through  all  the  members  of  this  our  Microcosmus,  is  as  great  a  task, 
as  to  reconcile  those  chronological  errors  in  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  find  out 
the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of  the  north-east,  or  north- 
west passages,  and  all  out  as  good  a  discovery  as  that  hungry  p  Spaniard's  of 
Terra  Australis  Incognita,  as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the  motion  of  Mars 
and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectify  the  Gregorian 
Kcdender.     I  am  so  aflected  for  my  part,  and  hope  as  i  Theophrastus  did  by 

^  In  Hygiasticon,  neque  enim  hfec  tractatio  aliena  vlderi  debet  a  theologo,  &c.  agitur  de  inorbo 
animas.  '  D.  Claj-ton  in  comitiis,  anno  1621.  "  Hor.  "Lib,  de  pestil.  »  In  Newark  in  Notting- 
hamshire. Cum  duo  edificasset  castella,  ad  toUendam  structionis  invidiam,  et  expiandam  maculam,  duo 
instituit  ccenobia,  et  coUegis  religiosis  implevit.  i^  Ferdinando  de  Quir.  anno  1612.  Amsterdami  impress. 
1  Prasfat.  ad  Characteres  :  Spero  enim  (O  Policies)  libros  nostros  meliores  inde  futuros,  quod  istiusmodi 
memoriae mandatareliquerimus,  ex  preceptis  et  e.xemplis  nostris  ad  vitam  accommodatis,  ut  se  inde  corrigant. 
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his  characters,  "  That  our  posterity,  0  friend  Policies,  shall  be  the  better  for 
this  which  we  have  written,  by  correcting  and  rectifying  what  is  amiss  in 
themselves  by  our  examples,  and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their 
own  use."  And  as  that  great  captain  Zisca  would  have  a  drum  made  of  his 
skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thought  the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  his 
enemies  to  flight,  I  doubt  not  but  that  these  following  lines,  when  they  shall 
be  recited,  or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melancholy  (though  I  be  gone) 
as  much  as  Zisca's  drum  could  terrify  his  foes.  Yet  one  caution  let  me  give 
by  the  way  to  my  present,  or  my  future  reader,  who  is  actually  melancholy, 
that  he  read  not  the  "^  symptoms  or  prognostics  in  this  following  tract,  lest  by 
applying  tliat  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  appropriating  thiugs 
generally  spoken,  to  liis  own  person  (as  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part  do) 
he  trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get  in  conclusion  more  harm  than  good. 
I  advise  them  therefore  warily  to  peruse  that  tract,  Lapides  loqiiitur  (so  said 
^  Agrippa  de  occ.  Pliil.)  et  ccweaiit  lectores  ne  cerebrum  Us  excutiat.  The  rest 
I  doubt  not  they  may  securely  read,  and  to  their  benefit.  But  I  am  over- 
tedious,  I  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  have  said,  if  any  man  doubt, 
I  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  world,  as  '  Cyprian  adviseth 
Donat,  "  supposing  himself  to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  moun- 
tain, and  thence  to  behold  the  tumidts  and  chances  of  this  wavering  world,  he 
cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it."  S.  Hierom  out  of  a  strong' 
imao'ination,  l)eiug  in  the  wilderness,  conceived  with  himself,  that  he  then  saw 
them  dancing  in  Rome ;  and  if  thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see, 
thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes; 
that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  expressed  not  many  years  since  in  a 
map)  made  like  a  fool's  head  (with  that  motto.  Caput  hellehoro  dignum)  a  crazed 
head,  cavea  stidtoriwi,  a  fool's  paradise,  or  as  ApoUonius,  a  common  prison  of 
guUs,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &;c.  and  needs  to  be  reformed.  Strabo  in  the  ninth 
book  of  his  geography,  compares  Greece  to  the  picture  of  a  man,  which 
comparison  of  his,  Nic.  Gerbehus  in  his  exposition  of  Sophianus'  map,  approves; 
the  breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroceraunian  bills  in  Epirus,  to  the  Sunian 
promontory  in  Attica;  Pagfe  and  Magsera  are  the  two  shoulders;  that  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  the  neck ;  and  Peloponnesus  the  head.  If  this  allusion  hold,  'tis 
sure  a  mad  head ;  Morea  may  be  Moria ;  and  to  speak  what  I  think,  the 
inhabitants  of  modern  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason  and  true  religion 
at  this  day,  as  that  Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a  man.  Examine  the  rest 
in  like  sort,  and  you  shall  find  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy, 
cities  and  families,  all  creatures,  vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational,  that  all  sorts, 
sects,  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune,  as  in  Cebes'  table,  omnes  errorem 
bibunt,  before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are  intoxicated  by  error's  cup, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  need  of  physic,  and  those  particular  actions 
in  "  Seneca,  where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be  general  ; 
Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed  who  is  not  a  fool,  melan- 
choly, mad  ? — ^  Qui  nil  molitur  mepte,  who  is  not  brain-sick  ?  Folly,  melan- 
choly, madness,  are  but  one  disease.  Delirium  is  a  common  name  to  all. 
Alexander,  Goi'donius,  Jason  Pi'atensis,  Savanarola,  Guianerius,  Montaltus, 
confound  them  as  differing  secundum  magis  et  minus;  so  doth  David, 
Psal.  xxxvii.  5.  "I  said  unto  the  fools,  deal  not  so  madly,"  and  'twas  an 
old  Stoical  paradox,  omnes  stultos  insanire,  y  all  fools  are  mad,  though  some 
madder  than  others.      And  who  is  not  a  fool,  who  is  free  from  melancholy  ? 

'Part  1.  sect.  3.  '  Praef.  lectori.  '  Ep.  2.  1.  2.  ad  Donatum.  Paulisper  te  crede  subduci  in  ardui  montis 
verticem  celsiorem,  speculare  inde  rerum  j.acentium  facies,  et  oculis  in  diversa  porrectis,  fluctuantis  niundi 
turbines  intuere,  .iam  simnl  aut  lidebis  aut  misereberis,   &c.  "  Controv.   1.  2.  cont.  7.  &  1.  6.  cont. 

'  Horatius.        v  Idem,  Hor.  1.  2.     Satyra  3.    Damasippus  Stoicus  probat  omnes  stultos  insanire. 
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Who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or  disposition  ?  If  in  disposition, 
"  ill  dispositions  beget  habits,  if  they  persevere,"  saith  ^Plutarch,  habits  either 
are,  or  turn  to  diseases.  'Tis  the  same  which  Tully  maintains  in  the  second 
of  his  Tusculans,  omnium  iHsijnentiim  ariimi  in  morho  sunt,  et perturbatorum, 
fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  troubled  in  mind :  for  what  is  sickness,  but  as 
^  Gregory  Tholosanus  defines  it,  "  A  dissolution  or  perturbation  of  the  bodily 
league,  which  liealth  combines  :"  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill-disposed  ?  in 
whom  doth  not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear  and  sorrow  reign  ?  Who 
labours  not  of  this  disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by 
what  testimonies,  confessions,  arguments,  I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are 
mad,  that  they  had  as  much  need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyra?  (as  iu 
**  Strabo's  time  they  did)  as  in  our  days  tliey  run  to  Compostella,  our  Lady  of 
Sichem,  or  Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help  ;  that  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a 
voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and  that  there  is  much  more  need  of  hellebore  than 
of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy -headed,  hear  the 
testimony  of  Solomon,  Eccl.  ii.  12.  "  And  I  turned  to  behold  wisdom,  mad- 
ness and  folly,"  tfcc.  And  ver.  23:  "All  his  days  are  sori'ow,  his  travel  grief, 
and  his  heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night."  So  that  take  melancholy  in  what 
sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition  or  habit,  for  pleasure  or 
for  pain,  dotage,  discontent,  fear,  sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or 
metaphorically,  'tis  all  one.  Laughter  itself  is  madness  according  to  Solomon, 
and  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  "  Worldly  sorrow  brings  death."  "  The  hearts  of 
the  sons  of  men  are  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their  hearts  while  they  live," 
Eccl.  ix.  3.  "  Wise  men  themselves  are  no  better,"  Eccl.  i.  18.  "  In  the 
multitude  of  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom  increaseth 
sorrow,"  chap.  ii.  17.  He  hated  life  itself,  nothing  pleased  him  :  he  hated 
his  labour,  all,  as  ''he  concludes,  is  "  sorrow,  grief,  vanit}^  vexation  of  spirit." 
And  though  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  sanctuarium  sapienticp,  and 
had  wisdom  in  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate  himself,  or  justify  his  own 
actions.  "  Surely  I  am  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the  under- 
standing of  a  man  in  me,"  Prov.  xxx.  2.  Be  they  Solomon's  words,  or  the 
Avords  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  they  are  canonical.  David,  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  confesseth  as  much  of  him.self,  Psal.  xxxvii.  21,  22.  "  So 
foolish  was  I  and  ignorant,  I  was  even  as  a  beast  before  thee."  And  condemns 
all  for  fools,  Psal.  xcliii.  ;  xxxii.  9  ;  xlix.  20.  He  compares  them  to  "beasts, 
horses,  and  mules,  in  which  there  is  no  vmderstanding. "  The  Apostle  Paul 
accuseth  himself  in  like  sort,  2  Cor.  xi.  21.  "I  would  you  would  suffer  a 
little  my  foolishness,  1  speak  foolishly."  "  The  whole  head  is  sick,"  saith 
Esay,  "  and  the  heai't  is  heavy,"  cap.  i.  5.  And  makes  lighter  of  them  than 
of  oxen  and  asses,  "  the  ox  knows  his  owner,"  ha.  :  read  Dent,  xxxii.  6  ; 
Jer.  iv.  ;  Amos,  iii.  1  ;  Ephes.  v.  6.  "  Be  not  mad,  be  not  deceived,  foolish 
Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you?"  How  often  are  they  branded  with  this 
epithet  of  madness  and  folly  ?  No  word  so  frequent  amongst  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  and  divines  ;  you  may  see  what  an  opinion  they  had  of  the  world, 
and  how  they  valued  men's  actions. 

I  know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them  most  part  wise  men  that 
are  in  authority,  princes,  magistrates,  ^  rich  men,  they  are  wise  men  born,  all 
politicians  and  statesmen  must  needs  be  so,  for  who  dare  speak  against  them  ? 
And  on  the  other,  so  corrupt  is   our  judgment,  we   esteem  wise  and  honest 

•  Tom.  2.  sympos.  lib.  .5.  c.  6.  Animi  affectiones,  sidiutius  inha?reant,  pravos  generant  habitus.  «  Lib. 
28,  cap.  1.  Syiit.  art.  mir.  Morbus  nihil  est  aliud  quam  dissolutio  quaedam  ac  pertr.rbatio  foederis  in  corpore 
e.\istentis,  sicut  et  sanitas  est  consentientis  bene  corporis  consummatio  quadam.  ^  Lib.  9.  CJeogr.  Flares 
olim  gentes  navigabant  illuc  sanitatis  causa.  •■  Eccles.  i.  24.  ^  Jure  ha?reditario  sapere  jubeiitur. 

Euphormio  .Satyr. 
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men  fools.  Which  Democritus  well  signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hippocrates: 
*  the  "  Abderites  account  virtue  madness,"  and  so  do  most  men  living.  Shall 
I  tell  you  the  reason  of  it?  ^ Fortune  and  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  Folly,  their 
seconds,  upon  a  time  contended  in  the  Olympics  ;  every  man  thought  that 
Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  worst,  and  pitied  their  cases  ;  hut  it  fell 
out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind  and  cared  not  where  she  stroke,  nor  whom, 
without  laws,  Audahutannn  instar,  <fcc.  Folly,  rash  and  inconsiderate, 
esteemed  as  little  what  she  said  or  did.  Virtue  and  Wisdom  gave  e  place, 
were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people  ;  Folly  and  Fortune 
admired,  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since  :  knaves  and  fools  commonly 
fare  and  deserve  best  in  worldlings'  eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have 
no  better  fate  in  their  ages  :  Achish,  1  Sam.  xxi.  l-i,  held  David  for  a  mad- 
man, 'i  Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed.  David  was  derided 
of  the  common  people,  Ps.  ix.  7,  "  I  am  become  a  monster  to  many."  And 
generally  we  are  accounted  fools  for  Christ,  1  Cor.  xiv.  "  We  fools  thought 
his  life  madness,  and  his  end  without  honour,"  Wisd.  v.  4.  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  x.  ;  Mark  iii.  ;  Acts  xxvi.  And  so 
Avere  all  Christians  in  *  Pliny's  i\xi\Q,  fuerunt  et  alii  similis  dementice,  &c.  And 
called  not  long  after,  ^  Vesanice  sectatores,  eversores  Jiominum,  polliUi  novatores, 
/anatici,  canes,  malejici,  venefici,  Galilcei  homunciones,  Sfc.  'Tis  an  ordinary 
thing  with  us,  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox,  divine,  religious,  plain- 
dealing  men,  idiots,  asses,  that  cannot,  or  will  not  lie  and  dissemble,  shift, 
flatter,  accommodare  se  ad  euni  locum  tcbi  nati  sunt,  make  good  bargains, 
supplant,  thrive,  patronis  ijiservire  ;  solennes  ascendendi  modos  apprehendere, 
leges,  mores,  consuetudines  recte  obsercare,  candide  laudare,  fortiter  defendere, 
sententias  amplecti,  dubitare  de  nullis,  credere  omnia,  accipere  omnia,  nihil 
reprehendere,  cceteraque  quae  prromotionem  ferunt  et  securitatem,  quce  sine 
ambage  foelicem  reddunt  hominem,  et  vere  sapientem  apiid  nos ;  that  cannot 
temporise  as  other  men  do,  ^hand  and  take  bribes,  ha.  but  fear  God,  and 
make  a  conscience  of  their  doings.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  that  knows  better 
how  to  judge,  he  calls  them  fools.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart," 
Psal. liii.  1.  "  And  their  ways  utter  their  folly,"  Psal.  xlix.  14.  "  ™  For  what 
can  be  more  mad,  than  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure  to  procure  unto  themselves 
eternal  punishment  ? ' '  As  Gregory  and  others  incidcate  unto  us. 
•';  \  Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever  had  in  admiration, 
f- whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that  gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others, 
inventors  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Socrates  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  whom  his  two  scholars,  "  Plato  and  °  Xenophon,  so  much 
extol  and  magnify  with  those  honourable  titles,  "  best  and  wisest  of  all  mortal 
men,  the  happiest,  and  most  just  ;"  and  as  f  Alcibiades  incomparably  com- 
mends him  ;  Achilles  was  a  worthy  man,  but  Bracides  and  others  were  as 
worthy  as  himself  ;  Antenor  and  Nestor  were  as  good  as  Pericles,  and  so  of 
the  rest  ;  but  none  present,  before,  or  after  Socrates,  nemo  veierum  neque 
eorum  qui  nunc  sunt,  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or  come  near  him.  Those 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids,  Indian  Brachmanni,  jEthio- 
pian  Gymnosophists,  Magi  of  the  Persians,  ApoUonius,  of  whom  Philostratus, 
Non  doctus,  sed  natus  sapiens,  wise  from  his  cradle,  Epicurus  so  much  admired 
by  his  scholar  Lucretius  : 

'  Apud  quos  virtus,  insania  &  furor  esse  dicitur.  '  Cnleagiiinus  Apol.  omnes  mirabantur,  putantes 

illisam  iri  stultitiam.    Sed  prater  expectationem  res  evenit,  Audax  stultitia  in  earn  irruit,  &c.  ilia  cedit  irrisa, 
&  plures  hinc  habet  sectatores  stultitia.         i  Non  est  respondendum  stulto  secundum  stultitiam.    *>  2  Reg.  7. 
Lib.  10.  ep.  97.        '  Aug   ep.  178.         '  Quis  nisi  mentis  inops,  *c.         "  Quid  insanius  quam  pro  momen- 
tanea  foelicitate  setemis  te  mancipare  suppliciis  ?  °  In  fine  Phaedonis.      Hie  finis  fuit  amici  nostri  6 

Eucrates,  nostro  quidem  judicio  omnium  quos  experti  sumus  optimi  &  apprime  sapientissimi,  &  justisslmi. 
•  Xenop.  i.  4.  de  dictis  Socratis  ad  tinem,  talis  fuit  Socrates  quern  omnium  optimum  &  foeljcissimum 
»tatuam.  t  Lib.  25.  Platonis  ConviTJo. 
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Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit,  et  omnea         I  'NMiose  wit  exceird  the  wits  of  meu  as  far, 
Ftrstrinxit  Stellas  exortus  ut  ajtherius  soL  As  the  sun  rising  floth  obscure  a  star, 

I  Or  that  30  much  renowned  Empedocles. 
*  Ut  vis  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus. 

All  those  of  whom  we  read  such  p  h>-]>erbolical  eiilogiums,  as  of  Aristotle, 
that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  i  a  miracle  of  nature,  breathing 
libraries,  as  Eunapius  of  Longiuus,  lights  of  nature,  giants  for  wit,  quint- 
essence of  wit,  divine  spirits,  eagles  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods, 
spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators.  Nulla  ferant  talem  sechfutura  virum  : 
monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  oceanus,  p/ioenix, 
atlas,  wonstrum,  j)orte)dmn  hominis,  orbis  universi  musceum,  ultimus  Immance 
naturae  conatus,  naturce  maritus, 

merito  cui  doctior  orbis 

Submissis  defert  fascibus  impevium. 

As  ^lian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  we  may  say  of  them  all,  tantvm  cL 
sapientilms  ahfiierunt,  quantum  a  viris  jmeri,  they  were  childi'cn  in  respect, 
infants,  not  eagles,  but  kites  ;  novices,  illiterate,  Eunuchi  sapientice.  And 
although  they  were  the  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he  censured 
Alexander,  I  do  them,  there  were  10,000  in  his  army  as  worthy  captains  (had 
they  been  in  place  of  command)  as  valiant  as  liimself ;  there  were  myriads  of 
men  wiser  in  those  days,  and  yet  all  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  ^  Lac- 
tantius,  in  his  book  of  wisdom,  proves  thein  to  be  dizards,  fools,  asses,  mad- 
men, so  fidl  of  absurd  and  ridicidous  tenets,  and  brain-sick  positions,  that  to 
his  thinking  never  any  old  woman  or  sick  person  doted  worse.  *  Democritus 
took  all  from  Leucippus,  and  left,  saith  he,  "  the  inheritance  of  his  folly  to 
Epicurus,"  ^  insanienti  dum  sapientice,  S)-c.  The  hke  he  holds  of  Plato, 
Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making  no  difference  "  "betwixt  them  and  beasts, 
saving  that  they  could  speak."  ^  Theodoret  in  his  tract,  De  cur.  grec.  affect. 
manifestly  evinces  as  much  of  Socrates,  whom  though  that  Oracle  of  Apollo 
confirmed  to  be  the  wisest  man  then  living,  and  saved  him  from  plague, 
whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of  whom  some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of 
Christ,  yet  re  vera,  he  was  an  illiterate  idiot,  as  y  Aristophanes  calls  him, 
irriscor  et  ambltiosus,  as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  Atticus,  as 
Zeno,  an  ^  enemy  to  all  ai'ts  and  sciences,  as  Atlijenens,  to  philosojihers  and 
travellers,  an  opiniative  ass,  a  caviller,  a  kind  of  pedant  ;  for  his  manners,  as 
Theod.  Cyrensis  describes  him,  a  ^  sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anytus) 
iracundus  et  ebrius,  dicax,  Sfc.  a  pot-companion,  by  t  Plato's  own  confession,  a 
sturdy  drinker  ;  and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  madman 
in  his  actions  and  opinions.  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician, 
or  part  witch.  If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a  great  wise  man, 
sometime  paralleled  by  Jidian  the  apostate  to  Christ,  I  refer  you  to  that 
learned  tract  of  Eusebius  against  Hierocles,  and  for  them  all  to  Lucian's 
Piscator,  Icarotnen/ppus,  Neci/omaniia :  their  actions,  opinions  in  general 
were  so  prodigious,  absurd,  ridiculous,  Avhich  they  broached  and  maintained, 
their  books  and  elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage,  which  Tully  ad  Atticum 
long  since  observed,  deUrant  plerumq;  scn'ptores  in  libris  suis,  their  hves  being 
opposite  to  their  words,  they  commended  poverty  to  others,  and  were  most 
covetous  themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  persecuted  one  another 
with  \drident  hate  and  mahce.      They  could  give  precepts  for  verse  and  prose, 

*  Lucretius.  p  Anaxagoras  olim  mens  dictus  ab  antiquis.  i  Regula  naturse,  naturae  miraculum,  ipsa 
eruditio  dEemonium  hominis,  sol  scientiarum,  mare,  sophia,  antistes  literarura  &  sapieiitioe,  ut  Scioppius 
olim  de  Seal.  &  Ileinsius.  Aquila  in  nubibus,  Iraperator  literatorum,  columen  literiirum,  abyssus  eruditionis, 
ocellus  Europae,  Scaliger.  •■  Lib.  3.  de  sap.  c.  17.  &  20.  omnes  PhUosophi,  aut  stulti,  aut  insani ;  nulla  anus, 
nuUus  seger  ineptius  deliravit.  '  Democritus  a  Leucippo  doctus,  hEereditatem  stultitiae  reliquit  Epic. 

'  Hor.  ear.  lib.  1.  od.  34. 1.  epicur.  °  Nihil  interest  inter  hos  &  bestias  nisi  quod  loquantur.  de  sa.  1 .  26.  c.  8. 
•  Cap.  de  virt.  ?  Neb.  &  Ranis.         '  Omnium  disciplinarura  ignarus.  t  Pulchrorum  adoleecentuiij 

causa  frequenter  gymnasium,  obibat,  &c. 

c  2 
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but  not  a  man  of  them  (as  *  Seneca  tells  them  home)  could  moderate  his 
affections.  Their  music  did  shew  us  fiebiles  modos,  4'r.  how  to  rise  and  fall, 
but  they  could  not  so  contain  themselves  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a  lament- 
able tone.  They  will  measure  ground  by  geometry,  set  down  limits,  divide 
and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  prescribe  qiiantum  homini  satis,  or  keep  within 
compass  of  reason  and  discretion.  They  can  square  circles,  but  understand 
not  the  state  of  their  own  souls,  describe  right  lines  and  crooked,  <fec.  but 
know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life,  q.rid  in  vita  rectum  sit,  ignorant ;  so  that 
as  he  said,  Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  ornnem.  I  think  all  the 
Anticyraj  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits,  ^  if  these  men  now,  that  held 
''  Xenodotus  heart,  Crates  liver,  Epictetus  lanthorn,  were  so  sottish,  and  had 
no  more  brains  than  so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty  ? 
what  of  the  rest  ? 

Yea,  but  will  you  infer,  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be  conferred  with 
christians,  1  Cor.  iii.  19.  "  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God, 
earthly  and  devilish,"  as  James  calls  it,  iii.  15.  "  They  were  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  fidl  of  darkness,"  Rom.  i.  21,  22. 
"  When  they  professed  themselves  wise,  became  fools."  Their  witty  works 
are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  their  souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire.  In 
some  sense,  Christiani  Crassiani,  Christians  are  Crassians,  and  if  compared  to 
that  wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.  Quis  est  sapiens  ?  Solus  Deus,  t  Pythagoras 
replies,  "  God  is  only  wise,"  Rom.  xvi.  Paul  determines  "  only  good,"  as 
Austin  well  contends,  "  and  no  man  living  can  be  justified  in  his  sight." 
"  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  childi-en  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did 
imderstand,"  Psalm  hii.  2,  3.  but  all  are  corrupt,  err.  Rom.  iii.  12,  "  None 
doth  good,  no  not  one."  Job  aggravates  this,  iv.  18,  "Behold  he  foimd  no 
stedfastness  in  his  servants,  and  laid  folly  upon  his  angels,"  19.  "  llow  much 
more  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  ?  "  In  this  sense  we  are  all  fools, 
and  the  '^  Scripture  alone  is  arx  Minerva?,  we  and  our  writings  are  shallow  and 
J  imperfect.     But  I  do  not  so  mean;  even  in  our  ordinary  dealings  we  are  no 

\  better  than  fot>ls.  "  All  our  actions,"  as  ^  Pliny  told  Trajan,  "  upbraid  us  of 
'-■"  foUy,"  our  whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter:  we  are  not  soberly 
wise  ;  and  the  world  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of  his 
antiquity,  as  ^  Hugo  de  Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  semper  stidtizat,  is  every  day 
more  foohsh  than  other;  the  more  it  is  whipped,  the  worse  it  is,  and  as  a  child 
will  still  be  crowned  with  roses  and  flowers."  We  are  apish  in  it,  asini  bipedes, 
and  every  place  is  fuU  inversorum  Apideiorum,  of  metamorphosed  and  two- 
legged  asses,  inversorum  Silenorum,  childish, /)?/(^'r/  instar  bi?/ndi,  tremula  patris 
dormientis  in  ulna.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Antonio  Dial,  brings  in  some  laughing 
at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason  of  his  age  was  a  httle  fond,  but  as  he  admonisheth 
there,  Ne  ?nireris  mi  hospes  de  hoc  sene,  marvel  not  at  him  only,  for  tota  hcec 
civita^s  delirium,  all  oiir  town  dotes  in  like  sort,  ^  we  are  a  company  of  fools. 
Ask  not  wilbi  l:im  in  the  poet,  s  Larver  hunc  intemperiw  insaniceque  ayitant 
senem  ?  What  madness  ghosts  this  old  man,  but  what  madness  ghosts  xis  all  ? 
For  we  are  ad  nn^im  omnes,  all  mad,  semel  insanivimus  onines,  not  once,  but 
alway  so,  et  semel,  et  simtd,  et  semper,  ever  and  altogether  as  bad  as  he;  and 
not  senex  bis  ptier,  delira  anus,  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper  pueri,  yoimg  and  old, 
all  dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca;  and  no  difference  betwixt  us  and 
children,  saving  that,  majora  ludimus,  et  grandioribus  pupis,  they  play  with 
babies  of   clouts  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with  greater  baubles.      We  cannot 

*  Seneca.  Scis  rotimda  metiri,  sed  non  tuum  animuni.  *  Ab  uberibus  sapientia  lactati  caecutire  non 

possunt.  '  Cor  Xenoiloti  &  jecur  Cratetis.  f  I^il'-  de  nat.  boni.  =  Hie  profuudissimiE  Sopbi*  fodinse. 
''  PanegjT.     Trajano  omnes  actionen  exprobrare  stultitiam  videntur.  '  Ser.  1.  in  domi  Pal.  Mundus  qui 

ob  antiquitatem  deberet  esse  sajiieus,  semper  stultizat,  et  nullis  Hagellis  alteratur,  sed  ut  puer  vult  rosis  et 
floribus  corouari.  '  Insanum  te  omnes  piieri,  clamantque  puell^e.  Her.         b  Plautus  Aubular. 
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accuse  or  condemn  one  another,  being  faulty  ourselves,  deliranienta  loqueris, 
you  talk  idly,  or  as  '^  Mitio  upbraided  Deniea,  insanis,  auferte,  for  we  are  as 
mad  our  ovvuselves,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  Nay,  'tis  uni- 
versally so,  '  Vitani  regit  foriKna,  non  sapientia. 

When  1^  Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise  man,  and  to  that 
purpose  had  consulted  with  philosophers,  poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men 
were  fools;  and  though  it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all 
companies  he  would  openly  profess  it.  When  '  Supputius  in  Foutanus  had 
travelled  all  over  Europe  to  confer  with  a  wise  man,  he  returned  at  last  without 
his  errand,  and  could  find  none.  ™  Cardan  concurs  with  him,  "  Few  there  are 
(for  aught  I  can  perceive)  well  in  their  wits."  So  doth  "  TuUy,  "  I  see  every- 
thing to  be  done  foolishly  and  unadvisedly." 

lUe  sinistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsuni,  iinus  utrique  I  One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall ; 

Krror,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus  oinnes.  1  'lis  the  same  error  tliat  deludes  them  all. 

°They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  M.av'ia  yap  ttuctw  ofioui,  not  in  the  same  kind, 
"  One  is  covetous,  a  second  lascivious,  a  third  ambitious,  a  fourth  envious, 
&c."  as  Damasippus  the  Stoic  hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet, 

p  Desipiunt  omnes  sque  ac  tu.  I  ;\"'l  they  who  caU  you  fool,  with  equal  claim 

I  Jlay  plead  an  ample  title  to  the  name. 

'Tis  an  inbred  malady  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  seminarium  stidtitice,  a 
seminary  of  folly,  "  which  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get  a-head,  will  run  in  infi- 
nitum, and  infinitely  varies,  as  we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted,"  saith 
^  Balthazar  Castillo  :  and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out,  it  takes  such  fast 
hold,  as  Tully  holds,  alt(e  radices  stultitice,  ^  so  we  are  bred,  and  so  we  con- 
tinue. Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit,  error  and  ignorance,  to 
which  all  others  are  reduced  ;  by  ignorance  we  know  not  things  necessary,  by 
error  we  know  them  falsely.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  error  a  positive  act. 
From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  error  heresy,  he.  But  make  how  many 
kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide,  few  men  are  free,  or  that  do  not  impinge 
on  some  one  kind  or  other.  ^  Sic  plerumque  agitat  stultos  inscitia,  as  he  that 
examines  his  own  and  other  men's  actions  shall  find. 

*  Charon  in  Lucian,  as  he  wittily  feigns,  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to  such 
a  place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at  once;  after  he  had  sufficiently 
viewed,  and  looked  about.  Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had 
observed:  He  told  him  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude  and  a  promiscuous,  their 
habitations  like  molehills,  the  men  as  emmets,  "  he  could  discern  cities  like  so 
many  hives  of  bees,  Avherein  every  bee  had  a  sting,  and  they  did  nought  else 
but  sting  one  another,  some  domineering  like  hornets  bigger  than  the  rest, 
some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as  drones."  Over  their  heads  were  hovering 
a  confused  company  of  perturbations,  hope,  fear,  anger,  avarice,  ignorance, 
kc,  and  a  midtitude  of  diseases  hangings  which  they  still  pidled  on  their  pates. 
Some  were  brawling,  some  fio-htina;,  ridino-  runnino-,  soUicite  ambierdes,  collide 
litigantes,  for  toys  and  trifles,  and  such  momentary  things.  Their  towns  and 
provinces  mere  factions,  rich  against  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against 
artificers,  they  against  nobles,  and  so  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned 
them  all  for  madmen,  fools,  idiots,  asses,  0  stidti,  qucenam  kcec  est  amentia  ? 
0  fools,  0  madmen,  lie  exclaims,  insana  studia,  insani  labores,  Sfc.  Mad 
endeavours,  mad  actions,  mad,  mad,  mad,  *  0  seclum  insijjiens  ^'  infacetwm, 
a  giddy-headed  age.     Heraclitus  the  philosopher,   out  of  a  serious  meditation 

*  Adelph.  act.  5.  seen.  8.  '  Tully  Tusc.  5.  fortune,  not  wisdom,  governs  our  lives.  ^  Plato  Apologia 

Socratis.  '  Ant.  Dial.  ">  Lib.  3  de  sap.  pauci  ut  video  sanae  mentis  sunt.  "  Stulte  &  incaute  omnia 
agi  video.  °  Insania  non  omnibus  eadem,  Erasm.  chil.  .3.  cent.  10.  nemo  mortalium  qui  non  aliqua  in  re 

desipit,  licet  alius  alio  morbo  laboret,  hie  libidinis.  ille  avaritis,  ambitionis,  invidiam.  p  Ilor.  1.  2.  sat.  .3. 

s  Lib.  l.deaulico.  Est  in  unoquoq;  nostrum  seminarium  aliquod  stultitia?,  quod  si  quando  excitetur,  in 
infinitum  facile  excrescit.  '  Vrimaque  lux  vits  prima  juroris  er.at.  *  Tibullus,  stulti  praetereunt  dies, 

their  wits  are  a  wool-gathering.    So  fools  commonly  dote.        *  Dial,  contemplautes,  Tom.  2.     '  Catullus. 

I'  vt 
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of  incu's  lives,  fell  a  weeping,  and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  theii-  misery, 
madness,  and  folly.  Democritus  on  the  other  side,  burst  out  a  laughing,  their 
whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous,  and  he  was  so  far  carried  with  this 
ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be  mad,  and  sent 
therefore  ambassadors  to  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  that  he  woidd  exercise 
his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large  by  Hippocrates,  in  his 
epistle  to  Damogetus,  which  because  it  is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I 
will  insert  verbatim  almost  as  it  is  dehvered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all 
the  circumstances  belonging  mito  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  now  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the  city  came 
flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  intreating  of  him,  that  he  would  do 
his  best.  x\fter  some  little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  fol- 
lowing him,  whom  he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  subui"bs  all  alone, 
"  "  sitting  upon  a  stone  under  a  plane  tree,  without  hose  or  shoes,  with  a  book 
on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several  beasts,  and  busy  at  his  study."  The  midti- 
tude  stood  gazing  round  about  to  see  the  congress.  Hippocrates,  after  a  little 
pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  whom  ho  resaluted,  ashamed  ahnost  that  he 
coidd  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it.  Hippocrates 
demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing :  he  told  him  that  he  was  "  ^  busy  in 
cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  madness  and  melancholy." 
Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  achniring  his  happiness  and  leisure.  "And 
why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure  ?  Because,  replied  Hippo- 
crates, domestic  affairs  hinder,  necessary  to  be  done  for  ourselves,  neighbours, 
friends;  expenses,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen  ;  wife, 
children,  servants,  and  such  businesses  which  deprive  us  of  our  time.  At  this 
speech  Democritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends  and  the  people  standing  by, 
weeping  in  the  mean  time,  and  lamenting  his  madness).  Hippocrates  asked 
the  reason  why  he  laughed.  He  told  him,  at  the  vanities  and  the  fopperies  of 
the  time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so  far  after  gold, 
having  no  end  of  ambition;  to  take  such  infinite  pains  for  a  little  glory,  and  to 
be  favoured  of  men;  to  make  such  deep  mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and 
many  times  to  find  nothing,  with  loss  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Some  to 
love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many  provinces  y,  and 
yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience.  ^  Some  to  love  their  -wives  dearly  at 
first,  and  after  a  while  to  forsake  and  hate  them  ;  begetting  children,  with 
much  care  and  cost  for  their  education,  j'et  when  they  grow  to  man's  estate, 
*  to  despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  world's  mercy.  ^  Do  not 
these  behaviours  express  their  intolerable  folly  ?  Wlien  men  live  in  peace, 
they  covet  war,  detesting  quietness,  ^  deposing  kings,  and  advancing  others  in 
their  stead,  murdering  some  men  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.  How  many 
strange  hivmours  are  in  men  !  When  they  are  poor  and  needy,  they  seek 
riches,  and  when  they  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy  them,  but  hide  them 
under  ground,  or  else  wastefully  spend  them.  0  wise  Hippocrates,  I  laugh  at 
such  things  being  done,  but  much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and 
when  they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose.  There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found 
amongst  them,  for  they  daily  plead  one  against  another,  ^  the  son  against  the 
father  and  the  mother,  brother  against  brother,  kindred  and  friends  of  the 
same  quaUtj^;  and  all  this  for  riches,  whereof  after  death  they  cannot  be  pos- 
sessors.       And  yet  notwithstanding  they  will  defame  and  kill  one  another, 

"  Sub  ramosaplatanosedentem, solum,  discalceatum,  super lapidem,  valde pallidumac  macilentum,  protnissa 
barba.  librum  super  geiiibus  liabentem.  '  De  furore,  mania  melancholia  scribo,  ut  sciam  quo  pacto  in 

hominibus  gignatur,  fiat,  crescat,  cumuletur,  minuatur;  haec  inquit  animalia  quae  vides  propterea  seco,  non 
Dei  opera  perosus,  sed  fellis  bilisq;  naturara  disquirens.  v  Au-A.  1.  1.  in  Gen.  Jumenti  &  sen-i  tui  obse- 

quium  rigide  postulas,  &  tu  nullum  praestos  aliis,  nee  ipsi  Deo.  ^  Uxores  ducunt,  mox  foras  ejiciunt. 

'  Pueros  amant,  mox  fastidiunt.  ''  Quid  hoc  ab  insania  deeat  ?  '  Reges  eligunt,  deponunt.  ^  Contra 
parentes,  fratres,  elves  perpetuo  rixantur,  &  inimicitias  agunt. 
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commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemning  God  and  men,  friends  and  country. 
They  make  great  accoimt  of  many  senseless  things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great 
part  of  their  treasm-e,  statues,  pictures,  and  such  like  movables,  dear  bought, 
and  so  cunningly  wrought,  as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  them,  «  and  yet 
they  hate  living  persons  speaking  to  them  *.  Others  affect  difficult  things ; 
if  they  dwell  on  firm  land  they  will  remove  to  an  island,  and  thence  to  land 
again,  being  no  Avay  constant  to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and 
strength  in  wars,  and  let  themselves  be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice ;  they 
are,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in  their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And 
now,  methinks,  0  most  worthy  Hippocrates,  you  should  not  reprehend  my 
laughing,  perceiving  so  many  fooleries  in  men ;  ^  for  no  man  wiU  mock  his 
own  foUy,  but  that  which  he  seeth  in  a  second,  and  so  they  justly  mock  one 
another.  The  drunkard  calls  him  a  glutton  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober. 
Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry  ;  briefly,  they  cannot  agree  in  their 
own  trades  and  professions,  much  less  in  their  lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered,  without  premedi- 
tation, to  declare  the  world's  vanity,  fidl  of  ridicidous  contrariety,  he  mado 
answer.  That  necessity  compelled  men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills 
ensuing  from  divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is  so 
odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides,  men  cannot  foresee  future 
events,  in  this  uncertainty  of  human  affairs ;  they  woidd  not  so  marry,  if  they 
could  foretel  the  causes  of  their  dislike  and  separation ;  or  parents,  if  they 
knew  the  horn*  of  their  children's  death,  so  tenderly  provide  for  them ;  or  an 
husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  woidd  be  no  increase;  or  a  merchant 
adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwreck;  or  be  a  magistrate,  if  presently  to 
be  deposed.  Alas,  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the  best,  and  to  that  end 
he  doth  it,  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion  of  laughter. 

Democritus  hearing  tliis  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud,  perceiving  he 
wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand  what  he  had  said  concerning 
perturbations  and  trancpiiUity  of  the  mind.  Insomuch,  that  if  men  would 
govern  their  actions  by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare 
themselves  fools  as  now  they  do,  and  he  shoidd  have  no  couse  of  laughter;  but 
(quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  hfe  as  if  they  were  immortal,  and  demigods,  for 
want  of  understanding.  It  were  enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  woidd  but 
consider  the  mutability  of  tliis  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing  being 
firm  and  sm'e.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is  beneath ;  he  that  sate  on 
this  side  to-day,  to-morrow  is  hurled  on  the  other :  and  not  considering  these 
matters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  coveting  things  of  no 
profit,  and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many  calamities.  So 
that  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  what  they  can  bear,  they  should  lead 
contented  lives,  and  learning  to  know  themselves,  would  limit  their  ambition, 
6  they  woidd  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough  without  seeking  such 
supei-fluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with  them  but 
grief  and  molestation.  As  a  fat  body  is  more  subject  to  diseases,  so  are 
rich  men  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and  cross  incon- 
veniences. There  are  many  that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others 
by  bad  conversation,  and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  through  their  own  fault,  not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest.  These 
are  things  (0  more  than  mad,  quoth  he)  that  give  me  matter  of  laughter, 
by  suftering  the  pains  of  your  impieties,  as  yom*  avarice,  envy,  malice, 
enormous    villanies,    mutinies,     unsatiable     desires,    conspiracies,    and    other 

«  Idola  inanimata  amant,  animata  odio  habent,  sic  pontificii.         *  Credo  equidem  vivos  ducent  e  marmora 
vultus.  f  Suani  stultitiam  perspicit  nemo,  sed  alter  altei-um  deridet.  6  Denique  sit  tiuis  querendi, 

cumque  habeas  plus,  pauperiem  nietuas  minus,  cfc  finite  laborem  incipias,  partis  quod  avebas,  utere.  Hor. 
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incurable  vices ;  besides  your  ''  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  bearing  deadly 
hatred  one  to  the  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  face,  flying  out  into 
all  filthy  lusts,  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of  nature  and  civility. 
Many  things  Avhich  they  have  left  ofl",  after  a  while  they  fall  to  again,  hus- 
bandry, navigation ;  and  leave  again,  fickle  and  inconstant  as  they  are. 
When  they  arc  young,  they  would  be  old;  and  old,  young.  '  Princes  commend 
a  private  life;  private  men  itch  after  honour:  a  magistrate  commends  a  quiet 
life ;  a  ([uiet  man  would  be  in  his  office,  and  obeyed  as  he  is :  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  all  this,  but  that  they  know  not  themselves'?  Some  delight  to  destroy, 
^  one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  one  country  to  enrich  another  and  himself. 
^  In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom  is  no  judgment  or  counsel 
and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that  beasts  are  better  than  they,  as  being  con- 
tented with  nature.  ^  When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a 
bull  contend  for  better  pasture  ?  \Mien  a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks  what  will 
serve  him,  and  no  more;  and  when  his  belly  is  full,  ceaseth  to  eat:  but  men 
are  immoderate  in  both,  as  in  lust— they  covet  carnal  copidation  at  set  times;  men 
always,  ruinating  thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  deserve 
laughter  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a  wench ;  weep,  howl  for 
a  mis-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy  sometimes,  that  might  have  his  choice  of  the  finest 
beauties?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physic  ?  I  do  anatomise  and  cut 
up  these  poor  beasts,  ™  to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and  follies,  yet  such 
proof  were  better  made  on  man's  body,  if  my  kind  nature  would  endiu-e  it : 
°Avho  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  is  most  miserable,  weak,  and  sickly- ;  when  he 
sucks  he  is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great  practiseth  unhappiness 
°  and  is  stui-dy,  and  when  old,  a  child  again,  and  repenteth  him  of  his  life 
past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that  brought  books,  he  fell  to  it 
again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches, 
look  into  courts,  or  private  houses.  P  Judges  give  judg-ment  according  to  their 
own  advantage,  doing  manifest  WTong  to  poor  innocents  to  please  others. 
Notaries  alter  sentences,  and  for  monej^  lose  their  deeds.  Some  make  false 
monies;  others  counterfeit  false  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  cor- 
rupt their  own  sisters;  others  make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming  men  of 
good  Ufe,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.  Some  rob  one,  some 
another:  i  magistrates  make  laws  against  thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves 
themselves.  Some  kill  themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires. 
Some  dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast  and  banquet,  whilst  others  sigh,  languish, 
mourn  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  clothes.  ^  Some  prank  up 
their  bodies,  and  have  their  minds  fidl  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about  *  to 
bear  false  witness,  and  say  anything  for  money;  and  though  judges  know  of  it, 
yet  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  sufter  false  contracts  to  prevail  against 
equity.  Women  are  all  day  a  di-essing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad,  and 
go  hke  sluts  at  home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands  whom  they 
shoidd.  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemjierate,  why  shoidd  not 
I  laugh  at  those  to  whom  '  folly  seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured,  and  perceive 
it  not  ? 

It  grew  late  :    Hippocrates  left  him  ;    and  no  sooner  was  he  come  away,  but 

'•  Astutam  vapido  sen'at  sub  pectore  vulpem.     Et  cum  vulpo  positus  pariter  vulpinarier.     Cretizaudum 
cum  Crete.  '  Qui  fit  Meca'nas  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem,  Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  sors  objecerit,  ilia  con- 

tentus  vivat,  &c.  Hor.  J  Diruit,  a;diticat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis.  Trajauus  pontem  struxit  super  Danu- 
bium,  quera  successor  ejus  Adrianus  statim  demolitus.  ^  Qua  quid  in  re  ab  iiifantibus  differuut,  quibus 

mens  &  sensus  sine  ratione  inest,  quicquid  sese  his  offert  volupe  est.  '  Idem  I'lut.  ■"  Vi  insjinia;  causam 
disquiraui  bruta  macto  &  seco,  cum  hoc  potius  in  hominibus  investigandum  esset.  "  Totus  a  nativitate 

morbus  est.  °  In  vigore  furibundus,  quum  decrescit  insanabihs.         i'  Cvprian.  ad  Donatum.     Qui  sedet 

crimina  judicaturus,  &e.  i  Tu  pessimus  omnium  latro  es,  as  a  thief  told  Alexander  in  (.'urtius.  Dainnat 
foras  .iudex,  quod  intus  operatur,  Cyprian.  '  Vultus  magna  cura,  magna  animi  incuria.  Am.  Marcel. 
•  Horrenda  res  est,  \'ix  duo  verba  sine  mendacio  profei-untur  :  &  quamvis  solenniter  homines  ad  veritatem 
dicendum  invitentur,  pejerare  tamen  non  dubitant,  ut  ex  decern  testibus  \i\  unus  verum  dicat.  Calv. 
in  8  .John,  Serm.  1.        '  Sapientiam  insaniam  esse  dicunt. 
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all  tho-citizeiis  came  about  flocking,  to  know  how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them 
in  brief,  that  notwithstaiuliDg  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet, 
^  the  world  had  not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man,  and  they 
were  much  deceived  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time,  and  this  was  the  cause 
of  his  laughter :    and  good  cause  lie  had. 

*  Oliui  jurequidem,  nunc  plus  Demoerite  ride  ; 
Quin  rides '.'  vita  hsec  nunc  mage  ridicula  est. 
Democritus  did  well  to  laugh  of  old, 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more  ; 
This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
*  Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter  as  now,  never  so  many  fools  and  madmen. 
'Tis  not  one  "■'•'  Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days ;  we  have  now 
need  of  a  "  Democritus  to  laugh  at  Democritus;"  one  jester  to  flout  at  another, 
one  fool  to  flear  at  another:  a  great  stentorian  Democritus,  as  big  as  that 
Rhodian  Colossus.  For  now,  as  '^  Salisburiensis  said  in  his  time,  totus  mun- 
dus  histrionem  ogit,  the  whole  world  plays  the  fool;  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a 
new  scene,  a  new  comedy  of  errors,  a  new  company  of  personate  actors, 
rohipicG  sacra  (as  Calcagninus  willingly  feigns  in  his  Apologues)  are  celebrated 
all  the  world  over,*  where  all  the  actors  were  madmen  and  fools,  and  every 
hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which  came  next.  He  that  was  a  mariner 
to-day,  is  an  apothecary  to-morrow;  a  smith  one  while,  a  philosopher  another, 
i>i  his  vohtpice  ludis  ;  a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes,  sceptre,  attendants, 
by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  ass  before  him  like  a  carter,  &c.  If  Democritus 
were  alive  now,  he  should  see  sti-ange  alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit 
vizards,  whifHers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  munmiers,  painted  puppets,  outsides, 
fantastic  shadows,  gulls,  monsters,  giddy-heads,  butterfies.  And  so  many 
of  them  are  indeed  (>'  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read).  For  wlien  Jupiter  and 
Jimo's  wedding  was  solemnised  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast, 
and  many  noble  men  besides  :  Amongst  the  rest  came  Crysalus,  a  Persian 
prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay  robes,  with  a  majestical 
presence,  but  otherwise  an  ass.  The  gods  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and 
state,  rose  up  to  give  him  place,  ex  habitu  hominern  metientes  ;  ^  but  Jupiter 
perceiving  what  he  was,  a  light,  fantastic,  idle  feUow,  turned  him  and  his 
proud  followers  into  buttei"flies  :  and  so  they  continue  still  (for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary)  roving  about  in  pied  coats,  and  are  called  chrysalides  by  the 
wiser  sort  of  men  :  that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flies,  and  things  of  no 
worth.      Multitudes  of  such,   «fc:c. 

' ' ubique  invenies 

Stultos  avaros,  sycophantas  prodigos."  f 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should  Democritus 
observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  coidd  get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see  fashions, 
as  Charon  did  in  Lucian  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia  Fojli.v: 
sure  I  think  he  Avoxild  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing.  ^Si  foret  in 
terris  rider et  Democritus,  seit,  (fee. 

A  satirical  Roman  in  his  time,  thought  aU  vice,  folly,  and  madness  were  all 
at  fuU  sea,  ^^Omue  in  prcpcipiti  vitium  stetit. 

°  Siquidem  sapientiae  suse  admiratione  me  complevit,  offendi  sapientissimum  virum,  qui  salros  potest 
omnes  homines  reddere.         '  E  Gra;c.  epig.  "  Plures  Democriti  nunc  noii  sufficiunt,  opus  Democrito  qui 

Democritum  rideat.  Eras.  Moria.  "  Polycrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  e  Petron.  *  I'lii  omnes  delirabant,  omnes 

insnni,  &c.  hodie  nauta,  cr,as  philosophus  ;  hodie  faber,  eras  ph.TrraacopoIa  :  hie  modo  regem  agebat  multo 
s.itellitio,  tiara,  &  sceptro  omatus,  nunc  vili  amictus  centiculo,  asinum  eliteUarium  impellit.  >  Calcag- 

ninus Apol.  Crj-salus  e  ca?teris  auro  dives,  manicato  pepio  &  tiara  conspicuus,  levis  alioquin  &  nulhus 
consilii,  &c.  magno  fastu  ingredienti  assurgunt  dii,  &c.  '  Sed  hominis  levitatem  Jupiter  perspiciens,  at 

tu  (iuquit)  esto  bombilio,  &c.  protinusq;  vestis  ilia  manicata  in  alas  versa  est,  &  mortales  inde  Chrysalides 
vocant  hujusmodi  homines.  t  You  will  meet  covetous  fools  and  prodigal  sycophants  everywhere. 

•  Juven.        ^  Juven. 
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*  Josophus  the  liistorian  taxeth  liis  countrymen  Jews  foi"  bragging  of  their 
vices,  i)ul)lishing  tlieir  foUies,  and  that  they  did  contend  amongst  themselves 
who  should  be  most  notorious  in  villauios ;  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness,  far 
beyond  them, 

"  '^  Mox  daturi  progeiiiem  vitiosiorera," 
And  yet  with  crimes  to  us  uiiI<nown, 
Our  sons  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own, 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be  worse.  'Tis  not 
to  be  denied,  the  world  alters  every  day,  Ruunt  urbes,  regna  transfermitwr,  S^c. 
variantur  habitus,  leges  innovantur,  as  ''  Petrarch  observes,  we  change  language, 
habits,  laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the  symptoms' 
of  folly  and  madness,  they  are  still  the  same.  And  as  a  river,  we  see,  keeps 
the  like  name  and  place,  but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  t  Labitur  et  labetur 
in  omne  volubiUs  ceoum;  our  times  and  jiersons  alter,  vices  are  the  saine,  and 
ever  will  be  ;  look  how  nightingales  sang  of  old,  cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed, 
sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped,  dogs  barked,  so  they  do  stiU:  we  keep  our 
madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  nee  dmn  finhus  Orestes;  we  are  of  the  same 
humours  and  inclinations  as  our  predecessors  were;  you  shall  find  us  aU  alike, 
much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  et  nati  natori/niy  et  qui  nascuntur  ab  illis.  And 
so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.     But  to  speak  of  times  present. 

If  Democritus  were  ahve  now,  and  should  but  see  the  superstition  of  our  age, 
our  •=  religious  madness,  as  ''Meteran  calls  it,  Beligiosam  msa??iani,  so  many 
professed  Christians,  yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ;  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  little  conscience;  so  much  knowledge,  so  many  preachers,  so 

little  practice;  such  variety  of  sects,  such  have  and  hold  of  all  sides,  J obvia 

signis  Signa,  (fee,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies:  If  he 
should  meet  a  s  Capuchin,  a  Franciscan,  a  Pharisaical  Jesuit,  a  man-serpent,  a 
shave-crowned  Monk  in  his  robes,  a  begging  Friar,  or  see  their  three-crowned 
Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope,  poor  Peter's  successor,  servus  servorum  Dei,  to 
depose  kings  with  his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperors'  necks,  make  them  stand  bare- 
foot and  bare-legged  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and  stirrup,  <fec.  (0  that 
Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this!)  If  he  should  observe  a  ^Prince  creep 
so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  Red-cap  Cardinals,  poor  parish  priests  of 
old,  now  Princes'  companions;  what  wovdd  he  say?  Caelum  ipsiim  petitur 
stultitia.  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going  bare-foot  to  Jerusalem, 
our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Rome,  S.  lago,  S.  Thomas'  Shrine,  to  creep  to  those 
counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques;  had  he  been  present  at  a  mass,  and 
seen  such  kissing  of  Paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings,  their  several  attires 
and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  'indulgences,  pardons,  vigils,  fasting,  feasts, 

crossing,  knocking,  kneeling  at  Ave-Marias,  bells,  with  many  such; -jucunda 

rudi  spectacuiaplebi,^  -prajing  in  gibberish,  and  mumbUng  of  beads.  Had  he 
heard  an  old  woman  say  her  prayers  in  Latin,  their  sprinlding  of  holy  water, 
and  going  a  procession. 


incedunt  monachorum  agmina  mille ; 


Quid  memorem  vexilla,  cruces,  idolaque  culta,  &c.' 

Their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beans,  exorcisms,  pictiires,  curious  crosses, 
fables,  and  baubles.  Had  he  read  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  or 
Jews'  Talmud,  the  Rabbins'  Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought?      How 

*  De  bello  .Jud.  1.  8.  c.  11.  Iniquitates  vestrje  neminem  latent,  inque  dies  singulos  certamen  habetis  quis 
pejorsit.        <■  Uor.  "i  Lib.  .5.  Kpist.  8.  t  Hor.  «  Superstitio  est  insauus  error.  '  Lib.  8.  hist. 

Belg.  t  Lucan.  R  Father  Angelo,  the  Duke  of  Joyeux,  going  b:ire-foot  over  the  Alps  to  Rome,  &c. 

•"  Si  cui  intueri  vacet  qufe  patiuntur  superstitiosi,  invenies  tarn  indecora  honestis,  tam  indigua  liberis,  tarn 
dissimilia  sanis,  ut  nemo  fuerit  dubitatunis  furereeos,  si  cum  paucioribus  furerent.  Senec.  '  Quid  dicam 

de  eorum  indulgentiis,  oblationibus,  votis,  solutionibus,  jejuniis,  ccenobiis,  somniis,  horis,  organis,  canti- 
lenis,  campanis,  simulachris,  missis,  purgatoriis,  mitris,  breviariis,  bullis,  lustralibus,  .aquis,  rasuris, 
unctionibus,  candelis,  calicibus,  ciucibua,  mappis,  rereis,  thuribuhs,  inc.antationibus,  exorcismis,  sputis, 
legendis,  &c.  Baleus  de  aetia  Rom.  Pont.      >•  i'leasing  spectacles  to  the  ignorant  poor.        §  Th.  Neageor. 
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dost  tliou  think  he  might  have  been  affected?  Had  he  more  particularly 
examined  a  Jesuit's  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen  an  hypocrite 
profess  poverty,  'and  yet  possess  more  goods  and  lands  than  many  princes,  to 
have  infinite  treasures  and  revenues  ;  teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the  gluttons 
themselves;  like  Avatermen  that  row  one  way  and  look  another.  '"Vow  vir- 
ginity, talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious  bawd,  and  famous  fornicator, 
lasciimm  pecus,  a  very  goat.  Monks  by  profession",  such  as  give  over  the 
world,  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a  Alachmve/ian  rout  "interested  in  all 
manner  of  state:  holy  men,  peace-makers,  and  yet  composed  of  envy,  lust, 
ambition,  hatred,  and  malice;  fire-brands,  adidta  patrice  pestis,  traitors,  assas- 
sinats,  /tdc  itur  ad  asfra,  and  this  is  to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for  them- 
selves and  others.  '  Had  he  seen  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice  and 
curious  schismatics  in  another  extreme,  abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather  lose 
their  lives  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit  anything  Papists  have  formerly  used, 
though  in  things  indifferent  (they  alone  are  the  true  Church,  sal  terrce,  cum  sint 
omnium  insidsissimi).  Formalists,  out  of  fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so  many 
weather-cocks  turn  round,  a  rout  of  temporisers,  ready  to  embrace  and  maintain 
all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed  in  hope  of  preferment :  another  Epicurean 
company,  lying  at  lurch  as  so  many  A^idtures,  watching  for  a  prey  of  Church 
goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  downfall  of  any:  as  PLucian  said  in  like  case, 
what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  done,  had  he  been  spectator  of 
these  things  ? 

Or  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so  many  sheep  one  of 
their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  a  gap,  some  for  zeal,  some  for  fear,  quo 
se  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  to  credit  all,  examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready  to  die 
before  they  will  adjure  any  of  those  ceremonies  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  ;  others  out  of  hypocrisy  frequent  sermons,  knock  their  breasts, 
turn  up  their  ej^cs,  pretend  zeal,  desire  reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers, 
gripers,  monsters  of  men,  harpies,  devils  in  their  lives,  to  express  nothing  less. 

What  would  he  have  said  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many  bloody  battles,  so 
many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams  of  blood  able  to  turn  mills  :  tmius 
oh  noxam  furiasque,  or  to  make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just  cause, 
"  *  for  vain  titles  (saith  Austin),  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like  toy,  or 
out  of  desire  of  domineering,  vainglory,  malice,  revenge,  folly,  madness," 
(goodly  causes  all,  oh  quas  universus  orhis  hellis  et  ccedihus  misceatur,)  whilst 
statesmen  themselves  in  the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all 
delights  and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and  follow  their  lusts,  not  considering 
what  intolerable  misery  poor  soldiers  endure,  their  often  wounds,  hunger, 
thirst,  he,  the  lamentable  cares,  torments,  calamities,  and  oppressions  that 
accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no  notice  of  it.  "So  wars 
are  begun,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  few  debauched,  hair-brain,  poor,  dissolute, 
hungry  captains,  parasitical  fawners,  unquiet  hotspurs,  restless  innovators, 
green  heads,  to  satisfy  one  man's  private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  <tc.  ; 
tales  rapiunt  sceleraia  in  proelia  causce.  Flos  hominum,  proper  men,  M-ell 
proportioned,  carefully  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and  mind,  sound,  led 
like  so  many  i  beasts  to  the  slaughter  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and 
full  strength,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as  so 
many  sheep,  for  devils'  food,  40,000  at  once.  At  once,  said  I,  that  were 
tolerable,  but  these  wars  last  always,  and  for  many  ages  ;  nothing  so  familiar 

'  Dum  simulant  spernere,  acquisiverunt  sibi  30  annorum  spatio  bis  centena  millia  libranim  annua.  Arnold. 
"■  Et  quum  interdiu  de  virtute  loquuti  sunt,  sero  in  latibulis  chines  agitant  labore  nocturno,  Agryppa. 
°  1  Tim.  iii.  13  But  they  shall  prevail  no  longer,  their  madness  shall  be  known  to  all  men.  "  Benignitatis  sinus 
solebat  esse,  nunc  litium  officina  curia  Roraana.  Budicus.  p  Quid  tibi  videtur  facturus  Democritus,  si 
horum  spectator  contigisset  ?  *  Ob  inanes  ditionum  titulos,   ob    prereptum  locum,   ob  interceptam 

mulierculam,  vel  quod  ^  stultitia  natum,  vel  k  malitia,  quod  cupido  dominandi,  libido  nocendi,  &c.      i  Bel- 
lum  rem  plane  bellui  nam  vocat  Morus.     Utop.  lib.  2. 
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as  this  hat'lviui^  and  lunving,  massacres,  murders,  desolatiuns ignotn  avium 

clanyore  re/nm/it,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure,  so  tliat  they  may 
enrich  themselves  foi"  the  present  ;  they  will  so  long  hlow  the  coals  of  conten- 
tion, till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  'i  siege  of  Troy  lasted  ten 
years,  eight  months,  there  died  870,<H)0  Grecians,  670,000  Trojans,  at  the 
taking  of  the  city,  and  after  were  slain  270,000  men,  women,  and  children  of 
all  sorts.  Ctesar  killed  a  million,  ^  Mahomet  the  second  Turk,  300,000  pei- 
sons  ;  Sicinius  Dentatus  fought  in  a  hundred  battles,  eight  times  in  single 
combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds  before,  was  rewarded  with  140  crowns, 
triumphed  nine  times  for  his  good  service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds  ; 
Sca3va,  the  Centurion,  I  know  not  how  many  ;  every  nation  had  their  Hectors, 
Scipios,  Caisars,  and  Alexanders  !  Our  '^  Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  26  battles 
afoot  :  and  as  they  do  all,  he  glories  in  it,  'tis  related  to  his  honour.  At  the 
siege  of  Hierusalem,  1,100,000  died  with  sword  and  famine.  At  the  battle 
of  Cannas,  70,000  men  were  slain,  as  *  Polybius  recoi'ds,  and  as  many  at 
Battle  Abbey  with  us  ;  and  'tis  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  they  did, 
as  Constantine  and  Licinius,  &c.  At  the  siege  of  Ostend  (the  devil's 
academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a  small  fort,  but  a  great  grave,  120,000 
men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns,  dorpes,  and  hospitals,  full  of  maimed 
soldiers  ;  there  were  engines,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever  the  devil  could 
invent  to  do  mischief  with  2,500,000  iron  buUets  shot  of  40  pounds  weight, 
three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed.  "  tWho  (saith  mine  author)  can 
be  sufiiciently  amazed  at  their  flinty  hearts,  obstinacy,  fury,  blindness,  who 
without  any  Ukelihood  of  good  success,  hazard  poor  soldiers,  and  lead  them 
without  pity  to  the  slaughter,  which  may  justly  be  called  the  rage  of  furious 
beasts,  that  run  without  reason  upon  their  own  deaths  : "  t  quis  malits  genius, 
qucefuria,  quce peM'is,  S^c;  what  plague,  what  fury  brought  so  devilish,  so 
brutish  a  thing  as  war  first  into  men's  minds  ?  Who  made  so  soft  and  peace- 
able a  creature,  born  to  love,  mercy,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage  like  beasts, 
and  run  on  to  their  own  destruction  ?  how  may  Nature  expostulate  with  man- 
kind, Ego  te  divinum  animal  finxi,  Sfc.  ?  I  made  thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a 
divine  creature  :  how  may  God  expostulate,  and  all  good  men  ?  yet,  horuni 
facta  (as  |  one  condoles)  tantum  admirantur,  et  heroum  numero  hahent : 
these  are  the  brave  spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired  alone, 
triumph  alone,  have  statues,  crowns,  pyramids,  obelisks  to  their  eternal  fame, 
that  immortal  genius  attends  on  them,  hdc  itur  ad  astra.  When  Rhodes  was 
besieged,  ^  fossa-  7/rbis  cadaveribus  repletce  sunt,  the  ditches  were  full  of  dead 
carcases :  and  as  when  the  said  Solyman,  great  Turk,  beleaguered  Vienna,  they 
lay  level  with  the  top  of  the  walls.  This  they  make  a  sport  of,  and  will  do  it 
to  their  friends  and  confederates,  against  oaths,  vows,  promises,  by  treachery 

or    otherwise  ;  ^ dolus  an  virtus  ?  quis  in  hoste  reqiiirat?    leagues  and 

laws  of  arms,  {y  silent  leges  inter  arma,)  for  their  advantage,  omnia  jura,  divina, 
humana,  proculcata  plerumque  sunt ;  God's  and  men's  laws  are  tram^iled. 
under  foot,  the  sword  alone  determines  all  ;  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  spleen, 
they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do,  ^  Rara  fides,  prohitasque  viris  qui 
castra  sequuntur.  Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  "  ^father  fight  against  the 
son,  brother  against  brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom  against  king- 
dom, province  against  province,  christians  against  christians  :  "  a  quihus  nee 
unquam  cogitatione  fuerunt  la;si,  of  whom  they  never  had  offence  in  thought, 

1  Munster.     Cosmog.  I.  5,  c.  3.  E.  Diet.  Cretens.  '  Jovius  vit.  ejus.  *  Coniineus.  *  Lib.  3. 

'  Hist,  of  tlie  siege  of  (_)sten(i,  fol.  23.  |  Erasmus  de  bello.     Ut  placidum  illud  animal  benevolentias 

natum  tam   ferina  vecordia  in  mutuam  rueret  perniciem.  %  Kich.  Dinoth.  praefat.  Belli  civilis  Cial. 

"Jovius.  ■  Dulus,  a  speritas,  in  justitia  propria  bellorura  negotia.  Tertul.  y  Tully.  ^  Lucan.  »  Pater 
in  filium,  affinis  inaffinera,  amicus  in  amicum,  &c.  Kegio  cum  regione,  regnum  regno  colUditur.  Populus 
populo  in  mutuam  peruieiem,  belluarum  instar  sanguinoleute  ruentium. 
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word,  or  deed.  Infinite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  cities 
sacked  and  ruinated,  cpiodque  anitrius  memiiiisse  horret,  goodly  countries 
depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  expelled,  trade  and  traffic 
decayed,  maids  deflowered,  Virgines  nondum  thalamic  jvgutcE,  et  coni/'s  nondmn 
positis  epltcchi ;  chaste  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  *  Concuhitum  mox 
cogar  pati  ejus,  qui  i)iterem'U  Hectorem,  iXxey  aXi&W  be  compelled  peradventure 
to  lie  with  them  that  erst  killed  their  husbands :  to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound, 
lords,  servants,  eodem  omnes  irtcornmodo  niacti,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  (fee. 
Et  qiiicquid  gardens  scelere  cmimus  audet,  et  perversa  mens,  saith  Cyprian,  and 
whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  hell  itself,  the  devil,  ^  fury  and  rage 
can  invent  to  their  own  ruin  and  destruction  ;  so  abominable  a  thing  is  '^  war, 
as  Gerbelius  concludes,  udeofoeda  et  abondnanda  res  est  helium,  ex  quo  hominum  '\j 
c(edes,vastationes,  S)X.,  the  scom-ge  of  God,  cause,  efi^ect,  fruit  and  punishment 
of  sin,  and  not  tonsura  humani  generis,  as  Tertullian  calls  it,  but  ruina.  Had 
Democritus  been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in  France,  those  abominable  wars 

bellaque  matn'bus  detestata,   "  '^  where  in  less  than  ten  years,  ten  thousand 

men  were  consumed,  saith  Collignius,  20  thousand  churches  overthrown  ;  nay, 
the  whole  kingdom  subverted  (as  ^  Richard  Dinoth  adds).  So  many  myriads 
of  the  commons  were  butchered  up,  with  sword,  famine,  war,  tanto  odio  utrin- 
que  lit  harbari  ad  abhorrendum  laniena}n  obstupescerent,  with  such  feral  hatred, 
the  world  was  amazed  at  it  :  or  at  our  late  Pharsalian  fields  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  a  hundred 
thousand  men  slain,  tone  writes  ;  ^ another,  ten  thousand  families  were  rooted 
out,  "  That  no  man  can  but  marvel,  saith  Comineus,  at  that  barbaroiis 
immanity,  feral  madness,  committed  betwixt  men  of  the  same  nation, 
language,  and  religion."  s  Quis  furor,  0  cives?  "  Why  do  the  Gentiles  so 
fui-iously  rage,"  saith  the  Prophet  David,  Psal.  ii.  1.  But  we  may  ask,  why 
do  the  Christians  so  furiously  rage  ?  J  Ar»ia  volunt,  quare  poscunt,  rapiunt- 
que  jurextusf  Unfit  for  Gentiles,  much  less  for  us  so  to  tyramiize,  as  the 
Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies,  that  killed  up  in  42  years  (if  we  may  believe 
•'  Bartholoma^us  a  Casa,  their  own  bishop)  12  millions  of  men,  with  stupend  and 
exquisite  torments  ;  neither  shoidd  I  lie  (said  he)  if  I  said  50  millions.  I  omit 
those  French  massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  *  the  Duke  of  Alva's  tyrannies,  ^-'"' 
o\ir  gunpowder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  fury,  as  ^  one  calls  it,  the  Spanish  TV- 
inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those  ten  persecutions,  ' scevit  toto  Mars 

hnpius  orbe.  Is  not  this  '"  mundus  furiosus,  a  mad  world,  as  he  terms  it, 
insamim  bellum'?  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  §  Scaliger  concludes,  qui  in 
prcelio  acerbd  morte,  insanice  sues  memoriam  pro  perpetuo  teste  relinqimni 
posteritati ;  which  leave  so  frequent  battles,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their 
madness  to  all  succeeding  ages  ?  Woidd  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our 
Democritus  to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone,  and 
weep  with  "  Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  "  roar,  and  tear  his  hair  in  commisera- 
tion, stand  amazed  ;  or  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite 
stupified,  and  turned  to  a  stone  ?  I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst,  that  which 
is  more  absurd  and  p  mad,  in  their  tumidts,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust  wars, 
^  quod  stulte  SKcipitiir,  imjne  geritur,  misere  Jinitur.      Such  wars  I  mean;  for 

*  Libanii  declam.         *■  Ira  enim  et  furor  Bellonae  coiisultores,  &c.  dementeB  sacerdotes  sunt.         *  Rellum 
quasi  bellua  et  ad  omnia  scelera  furor  immissus.  ''  Galloruui  decies  centum  niillia  ceciderunt.  Ecclesiaris 

20  millia  fimdamentis  excisa.  «  Belli  civilis  Gal.  I.  1.  hoe  ferali  belle  et  cacdibus  omnia  repleverunt,  et 

rsKnum  amplissimum  a  fundamentis  pene  everteruut,  plebis  tot  myriades  gladio,  belle,  fame  miserabiliter 
perierunt.  f  Pont.  Huteru.s.  'Comineus    Ut  uullus  non  execreturet  admiretur  crudelitatem,  et  bar- 

baram  insaniam,  quae  inter  homines  eodem  sub  ccelo  nates,  ejusdem  linguse,  sanguinis,  religionis,  exercebatur. 
K  Lucan.  t  Virg.  *"  Bishop  of  C'useo,  an  eye-witness  '  Read  Meterau  of  his  stupend  cruelties. 

'' Ilensius  Austriaco.  '  Virg.  Georg.  "  impious  war  rages  throughout  the  whole  world."  ■"  Jansenms 

Gallebelgicus  159(1  Mundus  furiosus,  inscriptio  libri.  §  Exercitat.  250.  serm.  4.         "  Fleat  Heraclitus  .-in 

rideat  Democritus.         °  Curae  leves  loquuntur,  ingentea  stupent.  p  Arma  amens  capio,  nee  sat  rationis  in 

armis.         i  Erasmus. 
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all  are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  those  fantastical  anabaptists  vainly  conceive. 
Our  Christian  tactics  are  all  out  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  acies,  or  Grecian 
phalanx  ;  to  be  a  soldier  is  a  most  noble  and  honourable  profession  (as 
the  world  is),  not  to  be  spared,  they  are  our  best  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  I  do 
therefore  acknowledge  that  of  *TuUy  to  be  most  true,  "  All  om-  civil  affairs, 
aU  our  studies,  all  our  pleading,  industry,  and  commendation  lies  under  the 
protection  of  warlike  virtues,  and  whensoever  there  is  any  suspicion  of  tumult, 
all  our  arts  cease  ;  "  wars  are  most  behoveful,  etbellatores  agricoUs  ciintati  sunt 
utiliores,  as  t  Tyrius  defends :  and  valour  is  much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise 
man;  but  they  mistake  most  part,  auferre,  tnicidare,  rapere,  fulsis  nominibus 
virtutem  vocant,  &;c.  ('Twas  Galgacus'  observation  in  Tacitus)  they  term  theft, 
murder,  and  rapine,  virtue,  by  a  wrong  name,  rapes,  slaughters,  massacres,  <fec. 
jociis  et  Indus,  are  pretty  pastimes,  as  Ludovicus  Vives  notes.  "  ^They  com- 
monly call  the  most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  thieves,  the  most 
desperate  villains,  treacherous  rogues,  inhuman  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and 
dissolute  caitiffs,  courageous  and  generous  spirits,  heroieal  and  worthy  captains, 
^brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renowned  soldiers,  possessed  with  a  bi'ute 
persuasion  of  false  honour,"  as  Pontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundian  history  com- 
plains. By  means  of  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many  voluntaries 
offer  themselves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends,  for  sixpence  (if 
they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute  their  lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon 
breaches,  lie  sentinel,  perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the 
battle,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful  noise  of  drums  and  trmnpets,  such 
vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  streaming  in  the  air,  glittering  armours, 
motions  of  plumes,  woods  of  pikes,  and  swords,  variety  of  colours,  cost  and 
magnificence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors  to  the  Capitol,  and  with 
such  pomp,  as  when  Darius'  army  marched  to  meet  Alexander  at  Issus.  Void 
of  all  fear  they  run  into  Imminent  dangers,  camion's  mouth,  Aic,  nt  indnerihiis  suis 
ferrum  host  hern  heheteni,  salth  ^Barletlus,  to  get  a  name  of  valour,  honour  and 
applause,  which  lasts  not  neltlier,  for  it  is  but  a  mere  flash  this  fame,  and  like 
a  rose,  intra  diem  uninn  extinguitur,  'tis  gone  in  an  Instant.  Of  15,000  prole- 
taries slain  in  a  battle,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone,  the 
General  perhaps,  and  after  a  while  his  and  their  names  are  likewise  blotted  out, 
the  whole  battle  itself  is  forgotten.  Those  Grecian  orators,  stunrna  vi  ingenii 
et  eloquenticE,  set  out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Tliermopglce,  Salamis, 
Marathon,  Micale,  Mantinea,  CheronoEa,  Platcea.  The  Romans  record  their 
battle  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsallan  fields,  but  they  do  but  record,  and  we  scarce 
hear  of  them.  And  yet  this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire  of 
immortality  by  this  means,  pride  and  vain-glory  spur  them  on  many  times 
rashly  and  unadvisedly,  to  make  away  themselves  and  midtltudes  of  others. 
Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer, 
he  is  admired  by  some  for  It,  animosa  vox  videtur,  et  regia,  'twas  spoken  like  a 
Prince;  but  as  wise  ''Seneca  censm-es  him,  'twas  vox  inquissima,  et  stidtissima, 
'twas  spoken  like  a  Bedlam  fool;  and  that  sentence  which  the  same  ^Seneca 
appropriates  to  his  father  Phlll]!  and  him,  I  a2)ply  to  them  all,  Non  minores 
fuere pestes  mortalium  quam  inundatio,  qudm  confiagratio,  quibus,  ha.  they  did 
as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men  as  fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements 
when  they  rage.     ^Wliich  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade  them  this 

*  Pro  Murena.  Omnes  urbanas  res,  omnia  studia,  omnis  forensis  laus  et  industria  latet  in  tutela  et  prsecidio 
bellicae  virtutis,  et  simul  atque  increpuit  suspicio  tumultus,  artes  illico  nostrae  conticescunt.  t  Ser.  13. 

»  Crudelissimos  saevissimosque  latrones,  fortissimos  haberi  propugnatores,  fidissimos  duces  habenc,  bruta 
persuasione  donati.  '^  Eobanus  Ilessus.     Quibus  omnis  in  armis  vita  placet,  non  uUa  juvat  nisi  morte, 

nee  uUam  esse  putant  vitam,  qus  non  assueverit  armis.  "^  Lib.  10.  vit.  Scanperbeg.  ^  NuUi  beatiores 

liabiti,  quam  qui  in  proeliis  cecidissent.  Brisonius  de  rep.  Persarum.  1.  3.  fol.  3.  44.  Idem  Lactantius  de 
Romanis  et  Graecis.  Idem  Ammianus,  lib.  23.  de  Parthis.  Judicatur  is  solus  beatus  apud  eos,  qui  in  proelio 
fuderit  animam.  De  Benef.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  *  Nat.  quaest.  lib.  3.  'Boterus  Amphitridion.  Busbequius  Turc. 
hist.  Per  caedes  et  sanguinem  parare  hominibus  ascensura  in  ccelum  putant,  Lactan.  de  falsa  relig  1.  1 .  cap.  8. 
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hellish  course  of  life  is  holy,  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their  lives 
bello  sacro,  and  that  by  these  bloody  wars,  as  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  of 
old,  as  modern  Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  i/t 
cadant  iufeliciter.  "  If  they  die  in  the  field,  they  go  directly  to  heaven,  and 
shall  be  canonized  for  saints."  (0  diabolical  invention !)  put  in  the  Chronicles, 
in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  to  their  eternal  memory:  when  as  in  truth,  as 
Ssome  hold,  it  were  much  better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin,  by 
which  he  punisheth  mortal  men's  peevishness  and  folly)  such  brutish  stories 
were  suppressed,  because  «<:/  morum  institutionem  7iihU  habent,  they  conduce  not 
at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But  they  will  have  it  thus  nevertheless,  and  so 
they  put  note  of  "  ''divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernicious  plague  of 
human  kind,"  adore  such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues,  images, 
'honour,  applaud,  and  highly  reward  them  for  their  good  service,  no  greater 
glory  than  to  die  in  the  field.  So  Africanus  is  extolled  by  Ennius:  Mars,  and 
''Hercides,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides  of  old,  were  deified;  went  this 
way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody  butcliers,  wicked  destroyers,  and 
troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters,  hell-hounds,  feral  plagues,  devourers, 
common  executioners  of  human  kind,  as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and  Cyj^rian 
to  Donat,  such  as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away  them- 
selves, (like  those  Celtes  in  Damascen,  with  ridiculous  valour,  tit  dedecoroston 
putarext  muro  ruenti  se  subducere,  a  disgrace  to  run  away  for  a  rotten  wall, 
now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads,)  such  as  will  not  rush  on  a  sword's  point,  or 
seek  to  shun  a  cannon's  shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no  valiant  men.  By  which 
means,  Madet  orbis  mutuo  sanguine,  the  earth  wallows  in  her  own  blood, 
'^  Scevit  amorferri  et  scelerati  insania  belli ;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in 
private,  a  man  shall  be  rigoi'ously  executed,  "  ''and  which  is  no  less  than 
murder  itself;   if  the  same  fact  be  done  in  public  in  wars,  it  is  called  manhood, 

and  the  party  is  honoured  for  it."- '^  Prospermn  et  fcelix  scelus,  t-irtus  vacatur. 

We  measure  all  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event,  and  most  part,  as  Cyprian  notes, 
in  all  ages,  countries,  places,  scevitia?  7nagnitudo  impunitatem  sceleris  acquirit, 
the  foulness  of  the  fact  vindicates  the  offender.  ^^One  is  crowned  for  that 
which  another  is  tormented:  Ille  crncem  sceleris  preciuni  tulit,  hie  diadema  ; 
made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an  earl,  a  great  duke,  (as  ^'Agrippa  notes)  for  which 
another  shoidd  have  hung  in  gibbets,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest, 

' '  et  tamen  alter, 


Si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  sub  judice  morum." 

A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  compelled  peradventure 
by  necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself  from 
starving:  but  a  s great  man  in  office  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces,  undo 
thousands,  pill  and  poll,  oppress  ad  libitum,  flea,  grind,  tyrannise,  enrich 
himself  by  spoils  of  the  commons,  be  uncontrolable  in  his  actions,  and  after 
all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service,  and  no 
man  dare  find  faidt,  or  ''  mutter  at  it. 

How  would  our  Democritus  have  been  afi'ected  to  see  a  wicked  caitiif,  or 
"  'fool,  a  very  idiot,  a  funge,  a  golden  ass,  a  monster  of  men,  to  have  many 
good  men,  wise  men,  learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submission,  as 

8  Quoniam  bella  acerbissima  dei  flagella  sunt  quibus  hominum  pertinaciam  punit,  ea  perpetua  oblivione 
sepelienda  potius  quam  memorise  mandanda  plerique  judicant.     Rich.  Dinoth.  praef.  hist.  Gall.  •"  Cru- 

entam  humani  generis  pestem,  et  peraiciem  divinitatis  nota  insigniunt.  '  Et  quod  dolendum,  applauaum 

habent  et  occursum  viri  tales.  ^  Ilerculi  eadem  porta  ad  coelum  patuit,  qui  maguam  generis  humani 

partem  perdidit.  »  Virg.  jEneid.  7.  ''  Homicidium  quum  coramittunt  singuli,  crimen  e.st,  quum 

public^  geritur,  virtus  vocatur.  Cjprianus.  '  Seneca.     Successfid  vice  is  called  virtue.  ''  Juven. 

«  De  vanit.  sclent,  de  princip.  nobilitatis.  '  .Juven.  Sat  4.  8  Pausa  rapit,  quod  Natta  reliquit.     Tu 

pessimus  omnium  l.atro  es,  as  Demetrius  the  Pirate  told  Alexander  in  Curtius.  ^  Non  ausi  mutire,  &c. 

jEsop.  '  Improbum  et  stultum,  si  divitem  multos  bonos  viros  in  servitutem  habentem,  ob  id  dunta.xat 

quod  ei  contingat  aureorum  numismatum  cumulus,  ut  appendices,  et  additamenta  numismatum-  Morus 
Utopia. 
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an  appendix  to  his  riches,  for  that  respect  alone,  hecausc  he  hath  more  wealth 
and  money,  '^and  to  honour  him  with  divine  titles,  and  bombast  epithets,"  to 
smother  liim  with  fumes  and  euloi>ies,  whom  they  know  to  be  a  dizard,  a  fool, 
a  covetous  wretch,  a  beast,  ttc.  "because  he  is  rich?"  To  see  siih  exuviis 
leonis  onagrian,  a  filthy  loathsome  carcass,  a  Gorgon's  head  puffed  up  by  para- 
sites, assume  this  unto  himself,  glorious  titles,  in  worth  an  infant,  a  Cuman  ass, 
a  painted  sepulchre,  an  Egyptian  temple?  To  see  a  withered  face,  a  diseased, 
deformed,  cankoi-ed  complexion,  a  rotten  carcass,  a  viperous  mind,  and  Epicu- 
rean soul  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels,  diadems,  perfumes,  curious  elabo- 
rate works,  as  proud  of  his  clothes  as  a  child  of  his  new  coats;  and  a  goodly 
person,  of  an  angel-like  divine  countenance,  a  saint,  an  humble  mind,  a  meek 
spirit  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved?  To  see  a  silly 
contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his  coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine 
spirit,  wise  ?  another  neat  in  clothes,  spruce,  full  of  com'tesy,  empty  of  grace, 
wit,  talk  nonsense  ? 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so  little  justice ;  so 
many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common  good;  so  many  laws,  yet  never 
more  disorders ;  Tribunal  litiuni  segetem,  the  Tribunal  a  labyrinth,  so  many 
thousand  suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed?  To  see  injus- 
tissimum  scpj^e  juri  prcesidentem,  impium  religioni,  imperitissimum  eriiditioni, 
otiosissimiim  labori,  monstrosinn  Inonauitati?  to  see  a  lamb  ^executed,  a  wolf 
pronounce  sentence,  latro  arraigned,  and  fur  sit  on  the  bench,  the  judge 
sevei'ely  punish  others,  and  do  worse  himself,  "'^ eundem  finixm  facere  et  punire, 
^rapinam  pledere,  qauiii  sit  ipse  raptor?  Laws  altered,  misconstrued,  inter- 
preted pro  and  con,  as  the  "Judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise 
affected  as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to-day,  none  to-morrow;  or  firm  in  his  opinion, 
cast  in  his?  Sentence  prolonged,  changed,  ad  arbitriiim  judicis,  still  the 
same  case,  *'  Pone  thrust  out  of  his  inheritance,  another  falsely  put  in  by  favour, 
false  forged  deeds  or  wills."  Jncisce  leges  negliguntur,  laws  are  made  and  not 
kept;  or  if  put  in  execution,  'J they  be  some  silly  ones  that  are  punished.  As 
put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  father  will  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite 
cashier  him  (out,  villain,  be  gone,  come  no  more  in  my  sight);  a  poor  man  is 
miserably  tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes,  good 
name,  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance  to  the  utmost;  a 
mortal  sin,  and  yet  make  the  worst  of  it,  moiquid  aliud  fecit,  saitli  Tranio  in 
the  rpoet,  nisi  quod  faciiint  summis  7iati  generibiis?  he  hath  done  no  more  than 
Avhat  gentlemen  usually  do.  ^ Neqice  novum,  neque  mirum,  neque  secus  quam 
alii  Solent.  For  in  a  great  person,  right  worshipfid  Sir,  a  right  honourable 
Grandy,  'tis  not  a  venial  sin,  no,  not  a  peccadillo,  'tis  no  offence  at  all,  a  common 
and  ordinary  thing,  no  man  takes  notice  of  it;  he  justifies  it  in  public,  and 
peradventure  brags  of  it, 

"  ■  Nam  quod  turpe  bonis,  Titio,  Seioque,  decebat 
Crispinum  " 

For  what  would  be  base  in  good  men,  Titius,  and  Seius,  became  Crispinus. 

"Many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  ke.  by  reason  of  bad  policy  and  idle 
education  (for  they  are  hkely  brought  up  in  no  calling),  are  compelled  to  beo-  or 
steal,  and  then  hanged  for  theft;  than  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious, 
non  minus  enim  turpe principi  muUa  supplicia,  quam  medico  midtafunera,  'tis 

^  Eorumq;  detestantur  Utopienses  insaniam,  qui  divinos  honores  iis  impendunt,  quos  sordidos  et  avaros 
agnoscunt ;    non    alio   respectu  honorantes,    quam    quod    ditt3    sint.    Idem.   lib.  2.  '  Cyp.  2.  ad 

Donat.  ep.  Ut  reus  innocens  pereat,  sit  nocens.     Judex  damnat  foras,  quod  intus  operatur.  >"  Sidonius 

Apo.  "  Salvianus  1.  3.  de  providen.  "  Ergo  judicium  nihil  est  nisi  publicamerces.  Petronius.    Quid 

faciant  leges  ubi  sola  pecunia  regnat  ?  Idem.  p  Hie  arcentur  ha?reditatibus  liberi,  hie  donatur  bonis  alienis, 
falsum  cousulit,  alter  testaraentum  cormmpit,  *:c.  Idem.        i  Vexat  censura  columbas.  ■•  Plaut.  mostel. 

'Idem.  '  .Juven.  Sat.  4.  »  Quod  tot  sint  fures  et  mendic  .magistratuum  culpa  fit,  qui  males  imitantur 
pia;ceptores,  qui  discipulos  libentius  verberant  quam  docent.  Moms,  Utop.lib.  1. 
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tlie  governor's  fault.  Liheiitiiis  verherant  guam  docent,  as  scliooluinstci's  do 
rather  correct  their  pupils,  than  teach  them  when  thoy  do  amiss.  "-'■■Thev 
had  more  need  pi-oviile  there  should  he  no  more  thieves  and  heggars,  as  they 
ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions,  than  let  them  run  on,  as 
they  do  to  their  own  destruction:  root  out  likewise  those  causes  of  wranclino-,  a 
multitude  of  lawyers,  and  compose  controversies,  lites  lustraks  et  sec/dares,  bv 
some  more  compendious  means."  Whereas  now  for  every  toy  and  trifle  they  go 
to  law,  y Miuiit  Utdnifi  insaman  fonon,  et  scei^it  inricem.  discordantium  rabies, 
they  are  ready  to  pull  out  one  another's  throats;  and  for  commodity  '"^to 
squeeze  blood,"  saith  Hierom,  "out  of  their  brother's  heart,"  defame,  lie, 
disgrace,  backbite,  rail,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight  and  wrangle, 
spend  their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an 
harpy  advocate,  that  preys  upon  them  both,  and  cries  Eia  Socrates,  Eia 
Xantippe;  or  some  corrupt  Judge,  that  like  the  '''Kite  in  Jilsop,  while  the 
mouse  and  frog  fought,  carried  both  away.  Generally  they  prey  one  upon 
another  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute  beasts,  devouring  fishes,  no  medium, 
^omnes  hie  aiit  captantur  aut  captant  ;  aut  cadavera  quce  kicerantur,  aut  corvi 
qui  lacerant,  either  deceive  or  be  deceived;  tear  others  or  be  torn  in  pieces 
themselves;  like  so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  riseth  another  falleth,  one's 
empty,  another's  full;  his  ruin  is  a  ladder  to  the  third;  such  are  our  ordinary 
proceedings.  What's  the  market?  A  place,  according  to  ''Anacharsis,  wherein 
they  cozen  one  another,  a  trap;  nay,  what's  the  world  itself?  ''A  vast  chaos, 
a  confusion  of  mannei's,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domicilimn  iusanorum,  a  tm-bident 
troop  full  of  impui-ities,  a  mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of  hypo- 
crisy, a  shop  of  knavery,  flattery,  a  nursery  of  villany,  the  scene  of  babbling, 
the  school  of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice;  a  warfare,  td)i  relis  nolis  pniqnan- 
dvm,  ant  vincas  aid  siieeiimbas,  in  which  kill  or  be  killed;  wherein  every  man 
is  for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own  guard.  No  chai-ity, 
'^love,  friendship,  fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity,  consanguinity,  Christianity,  can 
contain  them,  but  if  they  be  any  ways  oftended,  or  that  string  of  commodity  be 
touched,  they  fall  foul.  Old  friends  become  bitter  enemies  on  a  sudden  for 
toys  and  small  offences,  and  they  that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices 
of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile  and  persecute  one  another  to  deatli,  with  more 
than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be  reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  behoveful, 
they  love,  or  may  bestead  each  other,  but  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be 
expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  dog,  hang  him  up  or  cashier  him:  Avhich  <'Cato 
counts  a  great  indecorum,  to  use  men  like  old  slioes  or  broken  glasses,  which 
are  flung  to  the  dunghill;  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  much 
less  to  turn  away  an  old  servant:  but  they  instead  of  recompense,  revile  him, 
and  when  they  have  made  him  an  instrument  of  their  villany,  as  sBajazet  the 
second  Emperor  of  the  Turks  did  by  Acomethes  Bassa,  make  him  away,  or 
instead  of  ''reward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.  In  a 
word,  every  man  for  his  own  ends.  Our  siommim  honum  is  commodity,  and 
the  goddess  we  adore  Dea  moneta,  Queen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  ofi'er 
sacidtice^  which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  'afl'ections,  all:  that  most  powerfid 
goddess,  by  wdiom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  "*  esteemed  the  sole 
commandress  of  our  actions,  for  which  we  pray,  rim,  ride,  go,  come,  labour, 

'  Decernuntur  furi  gravia  et  horrciula  suppHcia,  quum  potius  providendum  multo  foret  ne  fures  sint,  ne 
cuiquam  tarn  dira  furandi  aut  pereundi  sit  necessitas.  Idem.  )  Boterus  de  augment,  urb.  lib.  3.  cap.  3. 

'  E  fraterno  corde  saiiguinem  eliciunt.  »  Mihiis  rapit  ac  deglubit.  i"  Petronius  de  Crotone  civit. 

■^  Uuid  forum  ?   locus  quo  alius  alium  circumvenit.  '' Vastura  chaos,  lanarum  emporium,  theatrum 

liypocrisios,  &c.  «  Nemo  coelum,  nemo  jusjurandum,  nemo  Jovem  pluris  facit.  sed  omnes  apertis  oculis 

bona  sua  computant.  Petrou.  '  Plutarch,  vit.  ejus.    Indecorum  animatis  ut  calceis  uti  aut  \itris,  quse  ubi 

fracta  abjicimus,  nam  ut  de  meipso  dicam,  nee  bovem  senem  vendideram,  nedum  hominem  natu  grandem 
laboris  socium.  f.  Jovius.     Cum  innumera  illius  beneficia  rependere  non  posset  aliter,  interfici  jussit. 

•>  Beneficia  eo  usque  lata  sunt  dum  videntur  solvi  posse,  ubi  multum  anteventre  pro  gratia  odium  redditur. 
Tac.        '  Paucis  charier  est  tides  quam  pecunia.  Salust.         '^  Prima  fere  vota  et  cunctis,  &c. 
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and  contend  as  fislies  do  for  a  cnmil)  that  falleth  into  the  •\vatcr.  It's  not  worth, 
virtue,  (that's  bonum  tlieatrale,)  wisdom.,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or 
any  sufKciency  for  which  we  arc  respected,  hut  'money,  greatness,  office, 
honour,  authority;  honesty  is  accounted  folly;  knavery,  policy;  '"men  admired 
out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  hut  as  they  seem  to  he:  such  shifting,  lying, 
cogging,  j)lotting,  counterplotting,  temporizing,  flattering,  cozening,  dissem- 
hling,  "  "that  of  necessity  one  must  highly  offend  God  if  he  he  conformable  to 
the  world,"  Cretizare  cum  Crete,  "  or  else  live  in  contempt,  disgrace  and 
misery."  One  takes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness,  another  austerity,  a  third 
an  affected  kind  of  simplicity,  when  as  indeed  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest 
are  "  "Ini^ocritcs,  ambidexters,"  out-sides,  so  many  turning  pictures,  a  lion  on 
the  one  side,  a  lamb  on  the  other  P.  How  would  Democritus  have  been  aflected 
to  see  these  things  ! 

To  see  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  eamelion,  or  as  Proteus, 
omnia  transformans  sese  in  miracula  rermn,  to  act  twenty  paits  and  persons  at 
once,  for  his  advantage,  to  temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  Planet,  good 
with  good;  had  with  bad;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  character  for  every 
one  he  meets;  of  all  religions,  humours,  inclinations;  to  fawn  Hke  a  spaniel, 
'nierttitis  et  viimicis  ohsequiis,  rage  like  a  lion,  hark  like  a  cur,  fight  like  a  dragon, 
sting  like  a  serpent,  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tiger,  weep 
like  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer  over  liim,  here 
command,  there  crouch,  tyrannize  in  one  place,  be  bafHcd  in  another,  a  wise 
man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to  make  others  merry. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so  many  parasangs 
betwixt  tongue  and  heart,  men  like  stage-players  act  variety  of  parts,  'igive 
good  precepts  to  others,  soar  aloft,  whilst  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  ground. 

To  see  a  man  protest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  ^  quem  ynallet  truncatmn 
tridere,  ^  smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief,  or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes, 
*  magnify  his  friend  unworthy  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums ;  his  enemy  albeit 
a  good  man,  to  vihfy  and  disgrace  him,  yea  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost 
that  livor  and  malice  can  invent. 

To  see  a  *  servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  carries  the  mace  more 
worth  than  the  magistrate,  which  Plato,  lib.  11,  de  leg.,  absolutely  forbids, 
Epictetus  abhors.  A  horse  that  tills  the  "  land  fed  with  chaff,  an  idle  jade 
have  provender  in  abundance;  him  that  makes  shoes  go  barefoot  himself,  him 
that  sells  meat  almost  pined;  a  toiling  dnidge  starve,  a  drone  flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools'  heads,  men 
like  apes  follow  the  fashions  in  tires,  gestures,  actions  :  if  the  king  laugh, 
all  laugh; 

"'■  Rides  ?  majore  chacliinno 

Coucutitur,  flet  si  lachrvmasconspexit  amici." 

^  Alexander  stooped,  so  did  his  courtiers;  Alphonsus  turned  his  head,  and  so 
did  his  parasites.  ^  Sabina  Poppea,  Nero's  wife,  wore  amber-coloured  hair, 
so  did  all  the  Eoman  ladies  in  an  instant,  her  fashion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured  out  of  opinion 
without  judgment:   an  inconsiderate  nudtitude,  hke  jQxnany  dogs  in  a  village, 

'  Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecuiiia  donat.  Quantum  quisque  sua  nummorum  sen-at  in  area,  tantum 
liabet  et  lidei.  "'  Non  a  peritia  sed  ab  ornatu  et  vulgi  vocibus  liabeniur  excellentes.     Cardan.  1.  2.  de 

cons.  "  Perjurata  suo  postponit  numina  lucro,  Mercator.  Ut  necessarium  sit  vel  Deo  displicere,  vel  ab 

hominibus  contemni,  vexari,  negligi.  »  Qui  Curios  simulant  et  BaK-lianalia  vi\-unt.  p  Tragelapho 

similes  vel  centauris,  sursum  homines,  deorsum  equi.  i  Praeceptis  suis  coclum  promittunt,  ipsi  interim 

pulveris  terreni  vilia  mancipia.  '  .Eneas  Silv.  '  Arridere  homines  ut  sa?viant,  blandiri  ut  fallant. 

Cyp.  ad  Donatum.  *  Love  and  hate  are  like  the  two  ends  of  a  perspective  glass,  the  one  multiplies,  the 

other  makes  less.  ■  Ministri  locupletiores  iis  quibus  ministratur,  servus  majores  opes  habens  quam 

patronus.  >'  Qui  terram  colunt  equi  paleis  pascuntur,  qui  otiantur  caballi  avena  saginantur,  discalceatus 

discurrit  qui  calces  aliis  facit.  '  Juven.     Do  jou  laugh  ?  he  is  shaken  by  still  greater  laughter  :  he  weeps 

also  when  he  has  beheld  the  tears  of  his  friend.  "  Bodin,  lib.  4.  de  repub."  cap.  6.  »  Plinius  1.  37.  cap.  3. 
capillos  habuit  succineos,  e.xinde  factum  ut  omnes  puelhe  Komaaae  colorem  ilium  affectarent. 
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]f  one  bark  all  bark  without  a  cause:  as  fortune's  fan  turns,  if  a  man  be  in 
favour,  or  eommaudecl  by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him;  yifin 
disgrace,  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he  is  echpsed, 
that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze  and  stare  upon  him. 

To  see  a  man  ^  Avear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his  head,  an 
hundred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devoiu-  a  hundred  oxen  at  a  meal,  nay  more, 
to  devour  houses  and  to^^^^s,  or  as  those  Anthropophagi,  "  to  eat  one 
another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up  like  a  snowball,  from  base  beggary  to  right 
worshipful  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to  screw  himself  into  honours 
and  offices  ;  another  to  starve  liis  genius,  damn  his  soul  to  gather  wealth, 
which  he  shall  not  enjoy,  v/hich  his  prodigal  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an 
instant  ^. 

To  see  the  KaKo^ijklav  of  our  times,  a  man  bend  all  his  forces,  moans, 
time,  fortunes,  to  be  a  favorite's  favorite's  favorite,  &a,,  a  parasite's  parasite's  -i^ 

parasite,  that  may  scorn  the  servile  world  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggar's  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept  and  whined, 
crying  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satin, 
bravely  mounted,  jovial  and  polite,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars, 
neglect  his  kindred,  insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant  for  a  meal's  meat; 
a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation;  a  falconer  receive  greater  wages  than 
a  student:  a  lawyer  get  more  in  a  day  than  a  philosopher  in  a  year,  better 
reward  for  an  hour,  than  a  scholar  for  a  twelvemonth's  study;  him  that  can 
*  paint  Thais,  play  on  a  fiddle,  curl  hair,  &e.,  sooner  get  preferment  than  a 
philologer  or  a  poet.  .  ■         _ 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  ^sop's  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death,  a  <=  wittol  V'-^'^y 
wink  at  his  wife's  honesty,  and  too  perspicuous  in  all  other  aflaii-s;  one  stimible  A^vi.'-'' 
at  a  straw,  and  leap  over  a  block;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paid;  scrape  unjust 
sums  with  one  hand,  purchase  great  manors  \)y  corruption,  fraud  and  cozen- 
age, and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other,  give  a  remnant 
to  pious  uses,  he.  Penny-vvise,  pound  foolish ;  blind  men  judge  of  colours; 
v/ise  men  silent,  fools  talk;  'i  find  fault  with  others,  and  do  worse  themselves; 
t  denounce  that  in  public  which  he  doth  in  secret;  and  which  Am-elius  Victor 
gives  out  of  Augustus,  severely  censure  that  in  a  third,  of  which  he  is  most 
guilty  himself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant  venture  his  life  for  his  new  master 
that  will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  year's  end;  A  country  colone  toil  and 
moil,  till  and  drudge  for  a  prodigal  idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or 
lasciviously  consumes  with  phantastical  expences;  A  noble  man  in  a  bravado  to 
encounter  death,  and  for  a  small  flash  of  honor  to  cast  away  himself;  A  world- 
hng  tremble  at  an  executor,  and  yet  not  fear  hell-fire;  To  wish  and  hope  for 
immortality,  desire  to  be  happy,  and  yet  by  all  means  avoid  death,  a  necessary 
passage  to  bring  him  to  it. 

To  see  a  fool-hardy  fellow  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decollari  malunt  quani 
verberari,  die  rather  than  be  punished,  in  a  sottish  humour  embrace  death  with 
alacrity,  yet  ^  scorn  to  lament  his  o^vn  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  friends' 
departm-es. 

y  Odit  damnatos.  Juv.  '  Agrippa  ep.  28. 1. 7.     Quorum  cerebi'um  est  in  ventre,  ingenium  in  patinis. 

»  Psal      They  eat  up  my  people  as  bread.  ^  Absumit  haeres  ca;cuba  dignior  servata  centum  clavibus,  et 

mero  distinguet  paWmentis  superbo,  pontificum  potiore  ccenis.  Hor.  *  Qui  Tliaidem  pingere,  inflare 

tibiam,  cri-pare  crines.  '  Doetus  spectare  lacunar.  "i  Tullius.  Est  enim  proprium  stultitiae  aliorum 

cernere  vitia,  oblivisci  suorum.  Idem  Aristippus  Charidemo  apud  Lucianum.  Omnino  stultitiae  cujusdam  esse 
puto,  &c.  t  Execrari  publice  quod  occulte  agat.  Salvianus  lib.  depro.  acres  ulciscendis  vitiis  quibus  ipsi 
vehementer  indulgent.  «  Adamu.s  eccl.  hist.  cap.  2J2.  Siquis  damnatus  I'uerit,  liptus  esse  gloria  est ;  nam 

lachrymas  et  plauctum  c.T?teraque  compunctionum  genera  quse  nos  salubria  censemus,  ita  abominantur  Dani, 
ut  nee  pro  peccatis  nee  pro  defunctis  amicis  ulli  flere  liceat. 
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To  SCO  wise  men  tleo-raded,  fools  preftMTcd,  one  govern  towns  and  cities,  and 
yet  a  silly  woman  overrules  him  at  home;  *  Command  a  province,  and  yet  bis  own 
servants  or  children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles'  son  did  in  Greece  ; 
"  *"  What  I  will  (said  be)  my  mother  will,  and  what  my  mother  will,  my  father 
doth."  To  see  horses  ride  in  a  coach,  men  draw  it;  dogs  devour  their 
masters;  towers  bnild  masons;  children  rule;  old  men  go  to  school;  women 
wear  the  breeches;  »  sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  tt:c.  And  in  a  word, 
,^     the  world  turned  upside  downward.      0  vicent  Democritus. 

''  To  insist  in  every  particular  were  one  of  Hercules'  labom-s,  there's  so 
many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun.  Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  ? 
(How  much  vanity  there  is  in  things  !)  And  who  can  speak  of  all  ?  Crimine 
ab  tino  disce  omnes,  take  this  for  a  taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easy  to  be  discerned. 
How  would  Democritus  have  been  moved,  had  he  seen  t  the  secrets  of  their 
hearts  ?  If  every  man  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus  wovdd  have 
had  in  Vulcan's  man,  or  that  which  Tully  so  much  wished  it  were  written  in 
every  man's  forehead,  Q?<,'d  quisqxe  dc  repnhlicd  sentiret,  what  he  thought;  or 
that  it  could  be  effected  in  an  instant,  which  Mercury  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian, 
by  touching  of  his  ej-es,  to  make  him  discern  seme!  et  simiil  rumores  et  susurros. 

"  Spes  hominum  cBecas,  morbos,  votumque  labores,  1  "  Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoughts  and  affairs, 
Et  ijassim  toto  volitaiites  jethere  curas."  |    AVhispers  and  rumours,  and  those  flying  cares." 

That  he  could  cubiculoriim  ohductas  foras  reclndere  et  secreta  cord i um  penet rare, 
which  '  Cyprian  desired,  open  doors  and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as  Lucian's  Gallus 
did  M'ith  a  feather  of  his  tail  :  or  Gyges'  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspec- 
tive glass,  or  Otacousticon,  which  would  so  multiply  species,  that  a  man  might 
hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  ^  Martianus  Capella's  Jupiter  did  in  a  spear  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did  present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth),  observe  cuckolds'  horns,  forgeries  of  alchemists,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  new  projectors,  <fec.,  and  all  those  works  of  darkness, 
foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears  and  Avishes,  what  a  deal  of  laughter  Avoidd  it  have 
afforded  ?  He  should  have  seen  windmills  in  one  man's  head,  an  hornet's  nest 
in  another.  Or  had  he  been  present  with  Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  at  Jupiter's 
whispering  place,  '  and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,  another  for  fair  weather;  one 
for  his  wife's,  another  for  his  father's  death,  kc  ;  "  to  ask  that  at  God's  hand 
which  they  are  abashed  any  man  should  hear:"  How  would  he  have  been 
confounded  ^.  Woidd  he,  think  you,  or  any  man  else,  say  that  these  men  were 
well  in  their  wits?  Hcec  sani  esse  hoiniuis  quis  sanusjuret  Orestes?  Can  all 
the  hellebore  in  the  Anticyraj  ciu"e  these  men?  No  sure,  "  |an  acre  of  hellebore 
will  not  do  it." 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  hke  Seneca's  blind  woman, 
and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  ™  seek  for  any  cure  of  it,  for  pa uci  videni  morbion 
sunm,  omnes  amant.  If  our  leg  or  ann  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  means  pos- 
sible to  redress  it;  "and  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send  for  a  physician; 
_J^.  but  for  the  diseases  of  the  mind  we  take  no  notice  of  them  "  :  Lust  harrows  us 
on  the  one  side;  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.    We  are  torn  in  pieces  by 

*  Orbi  dat  leges  foras,  vix  famulum  regit  sine  strepitu  domi.  '  Quicquid  ego  volo  hoc  vult  mater  mea, 

et  quod  mater  vult,  facit  pater.  8  Oves,  olim  mite  pecus,  nunc  tam  indomitum  et  edax  ut  homines  devorent, 
&c.  Morus  Utop.  lib  1.  >>  niversos  varils  tribuit  natura  furores.  f  l>emocrit.  ep.  praed.  lios  dejerantes 
etpotautes  deprchendet,  hos  vomentes,  illos  litigantes,  insidias  molientes,  suffragantes,  venena  raiscentes,  in 
amicorum  accusationem  subscribentes,  hos  gloria,  illos  ambitione,  cupiditate,  mentecaptos,  &c.  '  Ad 

Donat.  ep  2.  1   1.     O  si  posses  in  specula  sublimi  constitutus.  (fee.  '  Lib.  1.  de  nup.  I'hilol.  in  qua  quid 

singuli  nationum  populi  quotidianis  motibus  agitareut,  relucebat.  '  O  .Jupiter  contingat  mih:  aurum  haere- 
ditas,  &c.  Multos  da  Jupiter  annos.  Dementia  quanta  est  hominum,  turpissima  vota  diis  insusurrant,  si  quis 
admoverit  aurem,  conticescunt ;  et  quod  scire  homines  noluut,  Deo  narrant.  Senec.  ep.  10. 11.  t  Plautus 
Menech.  non  potest  ha^c  res  ilellebori  jugere  obtinerier.  "■  Eoque  graTior  morbus  quo  ignotior  periclitanti. 
■■  QuiE  Ifedunt  oculos,  festinas  demere  ;  si  quid  est  animum,  differs  eurandi  terapus  in  annum.  Ilor.  "  Si 

caput,  crus  dolet,  brachium.  &c.  Medicum  accersimus,  recte  et  boneste,  si  par  etiam  industria  in  animi 
morbis  poneretur.    Job.  Pelenus  Jesuita.  lib.  2.  de  hum.  atlec.  morborumque  cura. 
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our  passions,  as  so  many  -wild  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit;  one 
-is  luelanclioly,  another  mad;  Pand  which  of  us  all  seeks  for  help,  doth  acknow- 
ledge his  error,  or  knows  he  is  sick  ?  As  that  stupid  fellow  put  out  the  candle 
because  the  biting  fleas  should  not  find  him;  he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown 
habit,  borrowed  titles,  l)ecause  nobody  should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks 
with  himself,  Egoniet  videor  mild  sanus,  I  am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at 
others.  And  'tis  a  general  fault  amongst  them  all,  that  i  which  our  forefathers 
have  approved,  diet,  apparel,  opinions,  humours,  customs,  manners,  we  deride 
and  reject  in  our  time  as  absurd.    Old  men  account  juniors  all  fools,  when  they 

are  mere  dizards;  and  as  to  sailors, terrcpque  urhesque.  recedvM- they 

move,  the  land  stands  still,  the  world  hath  much  more  wit,  they  dote  them- 
selves. Turks  deride  us,  we  them;  ItaUans  Frenchmen,  accounting  them  light 
headed  fellows,  the  French  scoft'  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  several  customs; 
Greeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but  themselves  of  barbarism,  the  world 
as  much  vilifies  them  now;  we  account  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode 
many  of  their  fashions;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us;  Spaniards  laugh  at 
all,  and  all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  ouf 
actions,  carriages,  diet,  apparel,  customs,  and  consultations;  we  "^  scoff  and 
point  one  at  another,  when  as  in  conclusion  all  are  fools,  "  *  and  they  the 
veriest  asses  that  hide  their  ears  most."  A  private  man  if  he  be  resolved  with 
himself,  or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all  idiots  and  asses  that  are  not  aft'ected 

as  he  is, ^  nd  rectum,  nisi  quod placuit  sihi,  ducit,  that  are  not  so  minded, 

^  (quodque  volmd  homines  se  bene  vede  putant,J  all  fools  that  think  not  as  he 
doth:  he  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  S'uam  quisque  sponsam,  mihi  meam,  let 
every  man  enjoy  his  own  spouse;  but  his  alone  is  fair,  suus  amor,  S,x.,  and 
scorns  aU  in  respect  of  himself,  ^  will  imitate  none,  hear  none  '^  but  himself,  as 
Pliny  said,  a  law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that  which  Hippocrates,  in  his  - 
epistle  to  Dionysius,  reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quisque  in 
alio  superflumn  esse  censet,  ipse  quod  noti  habet  nee  curat,  that  which  he  hath 
not  himself  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfluity,  an  idle  quality,  a  mere 
foppery  in  another:  like  ^E sop's  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all 
his  fellow  foxes  cut  off  theirs.  The  Chinese  say,  that  we  Europeans  have  one 
eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind:  (though  t  Scaliger 
accounts  them  brutes  too,  merum  pecus,)  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are  only 
wise,  others  indifferent,  the  rest  beside  themselves,  mere  idiots  and  asses. 
Thus  not  acknowledging  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we  securely  deride 
others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectators  of  the  rest,  accounting  it  an 
excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  Aliend  optimum  frui  insanid,  io  mi\ke  owr-  /,iO"'t 
selves  merry  with  other  men's  obhquities,  when  as  he  himself  is  more  faulty  ,'y^  (T.. 
than  the  rest,  mutato  nomine,  de  tefubula  narratur,  he  may  take  himself  by  the 
nose  for  a  fool;  and  which  one  calls  maximum  stultiticB  sped )nen,  to  ho 
ridiculous  to  Others^  and  not  to  perceive  or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  was 
when  he  contended  with  Apollo,  non  intelliyens  se  deridiculo  haberi,  saith 
X  Apideius  ;  'tis  his  own  cause,  he  is  a  convicted  madman,  as  ^''  Austin  well 
infers  "  in  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like  one,  that  to  out- 
thinking  walks  with  his  heels  upwards."  So  thou  laughest  at  me,  and  I  at 
thee,  both  at  a  third;  and  he  returns  that  of  the  poet  upon  us  again,  ^  Hei 
mihi,  insanire  me  aiunt,  quum  ipsiidtro  insaniant.  We  accuse  others  of  madness, 

p  Et  quotusquisque  tamen  est  qui  contra  tot  pestes  medicum  requirat  vel  spgrotare  se  agnoseat  ?  ebullit 
ira,  &c.  Et  nos  tamen  a;gios  esse  negamus.  Incolumes  medicum  recusant.  Trajsens  a;tas  stultitiam  priscis 
exprobrat.  Bud.  de  affec.  lib.  5.  i  Senes  pro  stultis  habent  juvenes.  Balth.  Cast.  '  Clodius  accusal 

mxchos.  •  Omnium  stultissimi  qui  auriculas  studiose  tegunt   Sat   Menip.  s  Hpr.  Epist. -. 

'  Prosper.  "  Statim  sapiunt,  statim  sciunt,  neminem  reverentur,  neminemimitantur,  ipsi  sibi  exemplo. 

Pliii.  epist.  lib.  8.  »  NiUli  alteri  sapere  conccdit,  ne  desipere  videatur.  Agrip.  t  Onmis  orTjis  persechio 
a  persis  ad  Lusitaniam.  %  2  Florid.  "'August.  Qualis  in  oculis  hominum  qui  inversis  pedibus  amljulat, 
talis  iu  oculis  sapientum  et  angelorum  qui  sibi  placet,  aut  cui  passioues  dominantur.        "  I'lautus  Mfcueclmn. 
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of  fully,  ami  are  the  veriest  (lizards  ourselves.  For  it  is  a  great  sign  and 
property  of  a  fool  (wliioh  Eccl.  >x.  3,  points  at)  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit 
to  insidt,  vilify,  condemn,  ceiisure,  and  call  other  men  fools  (Non  videmus 
maxticce  quod  a  ten/o  est)  to  tax  that  in  others  of  which  we  are  most  faulty; 
teach  that  which  we  follow  not  ourselves:  For  an  inconstant  man  to  write  of 
constancy,  a  profane  liver  prescrihe  rules  of  sanctity  and  piety,  a  dizard  him- 
self make  a  treatise  of  wisdom,  or  with  Sallust  to  rail  downright  at  spoilers  of 
countries,  and  yet  in  *  office  to  be  a  most  grievous  poler  himself.  This  argues 
weakness,  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties'  indiscretion,  y  Peccat  liter 
nostrum  cruce  dignius?  "  Who  is  the  fool  now  ?"  Or  else  perad venture  in 
some  places  we  are  all  mad  for  company,  and  so  'tis  not  seen,  Saiietas  erroris 
et  dementice,  pariter  absiirditatem  et  admirationem  tollit.  'Tis  with  us,  as  it  was 
of  old  (in  2  Tully's  censure  at  least)  Avith  C.  Pimhria  in  Rome,  a  hold,  hair- 
brain,  mad  fellow,  and  so  esteemed  of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad 
as  himself:  now  in  such  a  case  there  is  -"^no  notice  taken  of  it. 

"  Nimirum  insamis  p.aucis  videatur  ;  e6  quod         I      "  When  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest 
Maxima  pars  homiuum  morbo  jactatur  eodem."      |      AVho  can  discern  one  mad  man  from  the  rest  ? " 

But  put  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly  convicted  of 
madness,  ''he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a 
vain  humour  he  hath  in  building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming, 
courting,  scribbling,  prating,  for  which  he  is  ridicidous  to  others,  '"on  which  he 
dotes,  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much:  yet  with  all  the  rhetoric  thou  hast,  thou 
canst  not  so  recall  him,  but  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he  Avill  persevere 
in  his  dotage.  'Tis  amahilis  insania,  et  mentis  gratissimus  error,  so  pleasing, 
so  delicious,  that  he  ''cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  his  error,  but  will  not  seek 
to  dechne  it,  tell  him  what  the  event  will  be,  beggary,  sorrow,  sickness, 
disgrace,  shame,  loss,  madness,  yet^  "an  angry  man  will  pi-efer  vengeance,  a 
lascivious  his  whore,  a  thief  his  booty,  a  glutton  his  belh%  before  his  w^elfare. 
Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious  man  of  his  irregular  coiu'se, 
wean  him  from  it  a  httle,  jmI  me  occidistis  Mmici,  he  cries  anon,  you  have 
undone  him,  and  as  '^a  "  dog  to  his  vomit,"  he  returns  to  it  again;  no  persua- 
sion will  take  place,  no  counsel,  say  what  thou  canst, 

"  Clames  licet  et  mare  cojlo 
C'oufundas,  surdo  uarras,"  t 


demonstrate  as  Ulysses  did  to  sElpenor  and  Gryllus,  and  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions "those  swinish  men,"  he  is  irrefragable  in  his  humour,  he  will  be  a 
hog  still;  bray  him  in  a  mortar,  he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an  heresy, 
or  some  perverse  opinion,  settled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  Papists  are,  convince 
his  understanding,  shew  him  the  several  follies  and  absurd  fopperies  of  that 
sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vincor,  make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  '^he  will  err 
still,  peevish  and  obstinate  as  he  is;  and  as  he  said  ^si  in  hoc  erro,  libenter 
erro,  nee  hunc  errorem  cmferri  mihi  volo ;  I  will  do  as  I  have  done,  as  my 
predecessors  have  done,  '^and  as  my  friends  now  do:  I  will  dote  for  company. 
Say  now,  are  these  men  'mad  or  no,  ^^^Jleus  age  responde  ?  are  they  ridiculous  ? 
cedo  quemvis  arbitrum,  are  they  sante  mentis,  sober,  wise,  and  discreet  ?  have 
they  common   sense?  ^^uter  est  insanior  horum?   I   am  of  Democritus' 

*  Governor  of  Asnich  by  Cicsar's  appointment,  y  Nunc  sanitatis  patrocinium  est  insanientium  tiirba.  Sen. 
»  Pro  Roseio  Amerino,  et  quod  inter  omnes  constat  insanissimus,  nisi  inter  eos,  qui  ipsi  quoque  insaniunt. 
^  Necesse  est  cum  insanientibus  furere,  nisi  solus  relinqueris.  Petronius.  •>  Quoniam  non  est  genus  unum 
stultitia;  qua  me  insanire  putas.  "^  Stultum  me  fateor,  liceat  concedere  verum,  Atque  etiam  insanum.  llor. 
•■  Odi  nee  possum  cupiens  nee  esse  quod  odi.  Ovid.     Errore  grato  libenter  omnes  insanimus.  «  Amator 

scortum  ritse  pra'ponit,  iracundus  vindictam  :  fur  pra^dam,  parasitus  gulam,  ambitiosus  lionores,  avaiiis  opes, 
&c.  odimus  haec  et  accersimus.     Cardan.  1  2.  de  conso.  '  Prov.  .\xvi.  11.  t  Although  you  call  out, 

and  confound  the  sea  and  sky,  you  still  address  a  deaf  man.  g  Plutarch.  Gryllo.  suilli  homines  sic  Clem. 

Alex.  vo.  _  •>  Non  persuadebis,  otiamsi  persuaseris.  '  Tully.        ^  Malo  cum  illis  insanire,  quam  cum 

aliis  bene  sentire.  '  Qui  inter  hos  enutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere  possunt,  quam  qui  in  culina  bene  olere. 

Patron.  '"  Persius.  "  Uor.  2.  ser.  which  of  these  is  the  more  mad. 
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o]3inion  for  my  part,  I  hold  tliem  wortliy  to  be  laughed  at ;  a  company  of 
Lram-sick  dizards,  as  mad  as  "Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  they  may  go  "  ride 
the  ass,"  and  all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyra",  in  the  "ship  of  fools"  for  com- 
pany together.  I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  this  which  I  say  otherwise 
than  thus,  make  any  solemn  protestation,  or  swear,  I  think  you  will  believe  me 
without  an  oath;  say  at  a  Avord,  are  they  fools?  I  refer  it  to  you,  though  you 
be  likewise  fools  and  madmen  yourselves,  and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  question; 
for  what  said  our  comical  Mercury? 

"  1  Justum  ab  injustis  petere  insipientia  est. 
I'll  stand  to  your  censure  yet,  what  think  you  ?  " 

But  forasmuch  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms,  pi-ovinccs,  families, 
were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men,  I  will  examine  them  in  jtarticular,  and 
that  which  I  have  hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I  wilU '^^ 
particidarly  insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  arguments,  testi-',,^?^, 
monies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  brief.  ^Nuuc  acc'ipe  quare  desipiaiit  omnes- 
ceque  ac  in.  My  first  argument  is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  drawn 
out  of  his  sententious  quiver,  Pro.  iii.  7,  ".3e  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes." 
And  xxvi.  12,  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  more  hope  is  of  a 
fool  than  of  him."  Isaiah  pronounceth  a  woe  against  such  men,  cap.  v.  21, 
"  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight."  For  hence 
Ave  may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  offence,  and  men  are  much  deceived  that 
think  too  well  of  themselves,  an  especial  argument  to  convince  them  of  folly. 
Many  men  (saith  « Seneca)  "had  been  without  question  Avise,  had  they  not  had 
an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knoAvledge  already,  even 
before  they  had  gone  half  Avay,"  too  forAA^ard,  too  ripe,  prceproperi,  too  quick 
and  ready,  •  cito  priulentes,  citd  pii,  did  mariti,  cito  patres,  cito  sacerdotes,  cito 
omnis  officii  capaces  et  curiosi,  they  had  too  good  a  conceit  of  themselves,  and 
that  marred  all;  of  their  Avorth,  valour,  skill,  art,  learning,  judgment,  eloquence, 
their  good  parts;  all  their  geese  are  sAvans,  and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to 
be  no  better  than  fools.  In  former  times  they  had  but  seven  Avise  men,  noAV 
you  can  scarce  find  so  many  fools.  Thales  sent  the  golden  Tripos,  Avhich  the 
fishermen  found,  and  the  oracle  commanded  to  be  *  "  given  to  the  Avisest,  to 
Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,"  kc.     If  such  a  thing  Avere  uoav  found,  we  should  all  fight  i 

for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the  golden  apple,  Ave  are  so  wise:  Ave  have  / 

women  pohticians,  children  metaphysicians;  every  siUy  fellow  can  square  a 
circle,  make  perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  interpret  Apoca- 
lyi^ses,  make  ncAV  Theories,  a  new  system  of  the  Avorld,  new  Logic,  ncAV 
Philosophy,  &c.  Nostra  ntique  regio,  saith  "Petronius,  "  our  country  is  so  fidl 
of  deified  spirits,  divine  soids,  that  you  may  sooner  find  a  God  than  a  man 
amongst  us,"  Ave  think  so  avcU  of  ourselves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony  of 
much  folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of  Sei'ipture,  Avhich 
though  before  mentioned  in  cifect,  yet  for  some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (and 
by  Plato's  good  leaA^e,  I  may  do  it,  '^'8ls  t6  koXoi'  prjdh  ovSiv  l3\aiTT€i)  "Fools 
(saith  David)  by  reason  of  their  transgressions,"  &g.  Psal.  cvii.  17.  Hence 
Musculus  infers  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  So  we  read  Piom.  ii. 
"  Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doeth  evil;"  but  all 
do  evil.  And  Isaiah,  Ixv.  14,  "My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  '"'ye  shall 
cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind."  'Tis  ratified  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  philosophers.      "  Dishojiesty_(saitJb_Carda^  else  but 

o  Vesanum  exagitant  pueri,  innuptrcqus  puells.  i  Plautus.  '  Ilor.  1.  2.  sat.  2.     Superlinin 

stultitiam  Plinius  vocat.  7.  epist.  21.  quod  semel  dixi,  fixum  ratumque  sit.  «  Multi  sapientes  pr()cul(  ui  lo 

fuisseut,  si  se  non  putassent  ad  sapientia;  sumnuun  pervenisse.  '  Idem.  *  Plutart-lms  bolone. 

Detuv  sapientiori.  "  Tarn  pra'sentibus  plena  est  numinibus,  ut  facilius  possis  Deum  quaiu  hoimuem 

invenire.  '  Pulchrum  bis  dicere  noa  nocet.  "Malefactors. 
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folly  and  maduess.  y Probus  quis  nohiscum  vivit?  Shew  nie  an  honest  man. 
Nemo  mains  qui  non  stidtus,  'tis  Fabius'  aphorism  to  the  same  end.  If  none 
honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  ,  And  well  may  they  he  so  accounted:  for 
who  will  account  him  otherwise,  C^ni  iter  adornat  in  occidentem,  quum  pro- 
peraret  in  orientem  ?  that  goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is 
bound  to  the  cast?  or  hold  him  a  wise  man  (saith  ^Musculus)  "that  prefers 
momentary  pleasures  to  eternity,  that  S2)ends  his  master's  goods  in  his  absence, 
forthwith  to  be  condemned  for  it?"  Nequicquum  sapit  qui  sibi  non  sapit, 
Avho  will  say  that  a  sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  overthrow  the 
temperature  of  his  body?  Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet  that  would 
willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing  that  should  procm-e  or  con- 
tinue it?  ^Theodoret,  out  of  Plotinus  the  Platonist,  "holds  it  a  ridiculous 
thing  for  a  man  to  live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do  that  which  is  otleusive  to  God, 
and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him :  and  when  he  voluntarily  neglects  his 
own  safety,  and  contemns  the  means,  to  think  to  be  delivered  by  another:  who' 
will  say  these  men  arc  wise  ? 

A  third  argument  may  be  dei-ivcd  from  the  precedent,  ^^all  men  are  carried 
away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures,  etc.,  they  generally  hate  those 
virtues  they  should  love,  and  love  such  vices  they  shoidd  hate.  Therefore  more 
than  melancholy,  quite  mad,  brute  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  so  Chrysostom 
contends  ;  "  or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,"  as  <=Philo  Judeus  concludes  it  for 
a  certainty,  "  of  all  such  that  are  carried  away  with  passions,  or  labour  of  any 
disease  of  the  mind.  Where  is  fear  and  sorrow,"  tliere  •'Lactantius  stiffly 
maintains,  "  wisdom  cannot  dwell. 

■  '  qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  porrt'), 
Qui  metuens  vivit,  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam.'  "  * 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  stoics  are  of  opinion,  that  Avhere  is  any  the  least 
perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found.  "  What  more  ridiculous,"  as  ^Lac- 
tantius  urges,  "than  to  hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,  threatened 
the  Mountain  Athos,  and  the  like.  To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is  free  from  passion  ? 
^Mortulis  nemo  est  quern  non  attingat  dolor,  morbusre,  as  sTully  determines  out 
of  an  old  poem,  no  mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  is  an 
inseparable  companioii  from  melancholy.  ^  Chrysostom  pleads  farther  yet,  that 
they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts,  stupified  and  void  of  common  sense : 
"  For  how  (saith  he)  shall  I  know  thee  to  be  a  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an 
ass,  neighest  like  a  horse  after  women,  ravest  in  lust  like  a  bidl,  ravenest  hke 
a  bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion,  rakest  hke  a  wolf,  as  subtle  as  a  fox,  as 
impudent  as  a  dog?  Shall  I  say  thou  art  a  man,  that  hast  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  beast  ?  How  shall  I  know  thee  to  be  a  man  ?  by  thy  shape  ?  That 
affrights  me  more,  when  I  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man. 

^  Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnifcam  i^ocem,  an  heroical  speech,  "A  fool 
still  l>egins  to  live,"  and  accounts  it  a  filthy  lightness  in  men,  everyday  to  lay 
new  foundations  of  their  life,  but  who  doth  otherwise  ?  One  travels,  another 
builds  ;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business,  and  old  folks  are  as  far  out  as 

y  Who  can  find  a  faithful  man  ?     Prov.  xx.  6.  '  In  Psal.  xlix.  Qui  momentanea  sempitemis,  qui  dela- 

pidat  heri  absentis  bona,  mox  in  jus  vocandus  et  damnandus.  *  Perquam  ridiculuni  est  homines  ex  animi 

sententia  vivere,  et  qua;  Diis  ingrata  sunt  exequi,  et  tamen  a  solis  Diis  vella  solves  fieri,  quum  propria; salutis 
curam  abjecerint.     Theod.  c.  G.  de  provid.  lib.  de  curat,  graec.  affect.  *>  Sapiens  sibi  qui  imperiosus,  &c. 

Hor.  2.  ser.  7.  '^  Conclus.  lib.  de  vie  oflTer.  certum  est  animi  morbis  labor.antes  pro  mortuis  consendos. 

^  Lib.  de  sap.     IJbi  timer  adest,  sapientia  adesse  nequit.  *  lie  who  is  desirous  is  also  fearful,  and  he 

who  lives  in  fear  nevercanbefree.  '  Quidin,sanius  Xerxe  Ilellespontum  verberante,  &c.  '  Eccl.  xxi.  12. 
A\1iere  is  bitterness,  there  is  noimderstanding.  Prov.  xii.  16.  An  angry  man  is  a  fool.  B  3  Tusc.  Injuria 
in  sapientem  non  cadit.  •■  Horn.  6.  in  2  Epist.  ad  Cor.  Honiinein  te  agnoscere  nequeo,  cum  tanquam 

asinus  recalcitres,  lascivias  ut  taurus,  hinnias  ut  equus  post  mulieres,ut  ursus  ventri  indulgeas,  quum  rapia3 
ut  lupus,  &c.  at  inquis  formam  hominis  habeo.  Id  magis  terret,  quum  feram  humana  specie  videre  me  putem. 
'  Rpist.  lib.  2.  13.  Stultus  semper  incipit  vivere,  foada  hominuni  levitas,  nova  quotidie  fundamenta  vita; 
ponere,  novas  spes,  &c. 
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the  rest  ;  0  dcmentcm  seuectatem,  Tally  exdaiius.  Therefore  young,  old, 
middle  age,  all  are  stupid,  and  dote. 

*  Jjlneas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  other,  sets  down  three  special  ways  to  find 
a  fool  by.  lie  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that  he  cannot  find :  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks 
that,  which  being  found  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good  :  he  is  a  fool,  that 
having  variety  of  ways  to  bring  him  to  his  jom'ney's  end,  takes  that  which  is 
worst.  If  so,  methinks  most  men  are  fools  ;  examine  their  courses,  and  you 
shall  soon  perceive  what  dizards  and  mad  men  the  major  part  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  afternoon  men,  and  such  as  more  than  ordi- 
narily delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first  pot  (juencheth  thirst,  so  Panyasis 
the  poet  determines  in  AtJtenceus,  sccunda  gratiis,  horis  et  Dyonisio:  the 
second  makes  merry,  the  third  for  pleasure,  quarta  ad  insauiam,  the  fourth 
makes  them  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what  a  catalogue  of  mad  men 
shall  we  have  ?  what  shall  they  be  that  drink  four  times  four  ?  Nonne  supra 
otnnem  furorein,  supra  ovmem  insaniam  reddunt  iusanissimos?  I  am  of  his 
opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than  mad. 

The  ^  Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad  man,  because  he  was 
sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely  merry.  Hue  Putrid  (saith 
Hippocrates)  oh  ri&um  furere  et  iusanlre  dicunt,  his  countrymen  hold  him  mad 
because  he  laughs  ;  'and  therefore  "  he  desires  him  to  advise  all  his  friends 
at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh  too  much,  or  be  over  sad."  Had  those 
Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen  what  "'  fleering  and  grinning 
there  is  in  this  age,  they  would  certainly  have  concluded,  we  had  been  all  out 
of  our  wits. 

Aristotle  in  his  ethics  hoiAafoeUx  idemque  sapiens,  to  be  wise  and  happy,  are 
reciprocal  terms,  bonus  idemque  sapiens  Iionestus.  'Tis  "  TuUy's  paradox, 
"  wise  men  are  free,  but  fools  are  slaves,"  liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according 
to  his  own  laws,  as  we  will  ourselves  :  who  hath  this  liberty  ?  who  is  free  ? 


'  "  sapiens  sibique  imperiosus, 


Queni  neque  pauperis,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrent, 
Responsare  cupidinibus,  contenmere  honores 
Fortis,  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus." 
*'  He  is  wise  that  can  command  his  own  will, 
Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still, 
Wliom  poverty  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright, 
Checks  his  desires,  scorns  honours,  just  and  right." 

But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  foiuid  ?  If  no  where,  then  e  diainefro,  we  are 
all  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.     Nemo  makes  foelix.     But  no  man  is  happy  in 

this  life,  none  good,  therefore  no  man  wise,      t  Rari  quippe  honi For  one 

virtue  you  shall  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party  ;  jyauci  Promethei,  niulti 
Epimethei.  We  may  peradventui-e  usui-p  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others 
for  favour,  as  Carolus  Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Lodovicus  Pius,  he,  and 
describe  the  properties  of  a  wise  man,  as  Tnlly  doth  an  orator,  Xenophon 
Cyrus,  Castillo  a  courtier,  Galen  temperament,  an  aristocracy  is  described  by 
politicians.     But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ? 

"  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens,  qualem  vix  repperit  unuia    I    A  wise,  a  good  man  in  a  million, 
MUlibus  k  multia  homiuum  consultus  Apollo.  |    Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  find  one." 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself,  but  Trismegistus  adds,  Maximum  miraculum 
homo  sapiens,  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder  :  midti  Thirsigeri,  pauci  Bacchi. 

Alexander  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly  casket  of  king- 
Darius,  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to  put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep 

*  De  curial.  miser.  Stultus,  qui  qua!rit  quod  neqnit  invenire,  stultus  qui  qu?crit  quod  nocet  inventum, 
stultus  qui  cui!y)lures  habet  calles,  deteriorem  deligit.     Mihi  videntur  omnes  deliri,  amentes,  &c.  '  Kp. 

Demagete.        ™Amicis  nostris  Rhodi  dicito,  ne  nimium  rideant,  aut  nimium  tristes  sint.  "'  Per  raiUtum 

risum  poteris  cognoscere  stultum.  Otfic.  3.  c.  9.  "  Sapientes  liberi,  stulti  servi,  libertasestpotestas,  &e. 

"  Ilor.  2.  ser.  7.        t  Juven.  "  Good  people  are  scarce." 
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Ilomcr's  works,  as  the  most  ]>rcciuu9  jewel  of  liuinan  wit,  and  yet  °  Scaliger 
ii[ilirai(ls  Ilomcr's  muse,  Nutricem  innanfe  sapientuc,  a  nursery  of  madness, 
J'  impudent  as  a  court  lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing.  Jacolms  Mycillus,  Gil- 
bertus  CogMiatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost  all  posterity  admire  Lucian's  luxuriant 
wit,  yet  Scaliger  rejects  him  in  iiis  censure,  and  calls  him  the  Cerberus  of  the 
muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magnified,  is  by  Lactantius 
and  Theodoret  condemned  for  a  fool.  Plutarch  extols  Seneca's  wit  beyond 
all  the  Gi'eeks,  iiulli  secuitdKs,  yd  'i  Seneca  saith  of  himself,  '*  when  I  would 
solace  myself  with  a  fool,  I  reflect  u])on  myself,  and  there  I  have  him." 
Cardan,  in  his  Sixteenth  Book  of  Subtilties,  reckons  up  twelve  super-eminent, 
acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  and  wisdom :  Archimedes,  Galen, 
Yitruvius,  Architas  Tarentinus,  Euclid,  Geber,  that  first  inventor  of  Algebra, 
Alkindus  the  Mathematician,  both  Arabians,  with  others.  But  his  triumciri 
ierrarum  far  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptolomajus,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.  Scaliger 
exeiritat.  224,  scoffs  at  this  censure  of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters  and 
mechanicians,  he  makes  Galen fimhriani  Hippocratis,  a  sldrt  of  Hippocrates: 
and  the  said  r  Cardan  himself  elsewhere  condemns  both  Galen  and  Hippocrates 
for  tediousness,  obscurity,  confusion.  Paracelsus  Avill  have  them  both  mere 
idiots,  infants  in  physic  and  philosophy.  Scahger  and  Cardan  admire  Suisset 
the  Calculator,  qiii  peue  modum  excessit  Immani  ingenii,  and  yet  ^  Lod.  Vives 
calls  them  nucjas  Snisseticas:  and  Cardan,  opposite  to  himself  in  another 
place,  contemns  those  ancients  in  respect  of  times  present,  '  Mujoresque 
nostras  ad  presentes  collatos  jni<te  pueros  appellari.  In  conclusion,  the  said 
^  Cardan  and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men, 
^  but  only  prophets  and  apostles ;  how  they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard 
before.  We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  ourselves,  and  seek  for  applause  :  but 
hear  Saijit  ^.Bernaixl,  quanto  magis  foras  es  sapiens,  tanto  magis  intiis  stultus 
ejfkeris,  t'^r.  in  amnibus  es  priidens,  circa  teipsum  insijnens:  the  more  wise 
thou  art  to  others,  the  more  fool  to  thyself..  _  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is 
some  foUy  approved,  a  divine  fury,  a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual  drunken- 
ness in  the  saints  of  God  themselves  ;  sanctum  insanium  Bernard  calls  it 
(though  not  as  blaspheming  ^  Vorstius,  would  infer  it  as  a  passion  incident  to 
God  himself,  but)  familiar  to  good  men,  as  that  of  Paid,  2  Cor.  "  he  was  a 
fool,"  &c.  and  Eom.  ix.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be  anathematized  for  them. 
Such  is  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of,  when  the  soul  is  elevated 
and  ravished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which  poets  deci- 
phered by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionysius,  and  in  this  sense  with  the  poet,  >  insanire 
lubet,  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ebrietatem  se  quisque  parct,  let's  all  be  mad  and 
2  drunk.  But  we  commoidy  mistake,  and  go  beyond  our  commission,  we  reel 
to  the  opposite  part,  ^we  are  not  capable  of  it,  ^and  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks, 
Vos  Grcpci  semper  pueri,  vos  Britanni,  Galli,  Germani,  Itali,  S)C.  you  are  a 
company  of  fools. 

Proceed  now  a  partibus  ad  iotum,  or  from  the  whole  to  parts,  and  ^-ou  shall 
find  no  other  issue,  the  parts  shall  be  sufficiently  dilated  in  this  following 
Preface.  The  whole  must  needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction.  Every 
multitude  is  mad,  ^belhta  midtorum  cajntum,  (a  many-headed  beast),  precipi- 
tate and  rash  without  judgment,  stultum  animal,  a  roaring  rout.  ^  Roger 
Bacou  proves  it  out  of  Aristotle,   Vulgus  dividi  in  oppositum  contra  sapientes, 

•>  Ilypocrit.  p  Tit  mulier  aulica  nuUius  pudeiis.  i  Epist.  33.  Quando  faluo  delectari  volo,  non  est 

longe  quaerendus,  me  video.        '  Primo  coutradicentium.        »  Lib.  de  causis  cornipt.  artium.  '  Actioiie 

ad  subtil,  in  Seal.  fol.  122().  "  Lib.  1.  de  sap.  ^'  Vide  miser  homo,  quia  totum  est  vanitas,  totum 

stultitia,  totum  dementia,  quicquid  facis  in  hoc  mundo,  pra:ter  hoe  solum  quod  propter  Deum  facis.  Ser. 
de  miser,  horn.  "  In  2  Platonis  dial.  1.  de  justo.  '  Dum  iram  et  odium  in  Qao  revera  ponit. 

y  Virg.  1.  Eccl.  3.  ^  Ps.  inebriabuntur  ab  ubertate  domus.  »  In  Psal.  civ.  Austin.    ^^    ^  In  Platonis 

Tim.  sacerdos  .?;gyptius.  <=  Ilor.  vulyus  insanum.  <>  Patet  ea  diviso  probabilis,  &c.  ex.  Arist.  Top. 

ib.  1.  c.  8.  Rog.  Bac.  Epist.  de  secret,  art.  et  nat.  c.  8.  non  est  judicium  iu  vulgo. 
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quod  vuJgo  vkletur  verinn,  falsum  est ;  that  which  the  commonalty  accounts 
true,  is  most  part  false,  they  are  still  opposite  to  Avise  men,  hut  all  the  world 
is  of  this  humour  [vidgus),  and  thou  thyself  art  de  vulgo,  one  of  the  commonalty; 
and  he,  and  he,  and  so  are  all  the  rest  ;  and  therefore,  as  Phocion  concludes, 
to  he  apjtroved  in  nought  you  say  or  do,  mere  idiots  and  asses.  Begin  then 
■where  you  will,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  whole  pack,  wink 
and  choose,  you  shall  find  them  all  alike,   "  never  a  barrel  better  herring." 

Coi>ernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is  a  jdanet,  moves 
and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us.  Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplerus, 
Origanus,  and  others,  defend  this  h3q)othesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that 
the  moon  is  inhabited :  if  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  we  also 
giddy,  vertigenous  and  lunatic  within  this  subhmary  maze. 

I  coidd  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night :  if  you  should  hear  the 
rest, 

"  Ante  diem  clause  coniponont  vesj^er  Olympo  :  "    [      "  Through  such  a  train  of  words  if  I  should  run, 

I      The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done  :" 

but  according  to  my  promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars.  This  melancholy 
extends  itself  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to  vegetals  and  sensibles.  I  speak 
not  of  those  creatures  which  are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  as  lead,  and 
such  like  minerals,  or  those  plants,  rue,  c}7)ress,  &e.  and  hellebore  itself,  of 
which  '^  Agrippa  treats,  fishes,  birds,  and  beasts,  hares,  conies,  dormice,  he, 
owls,  bats,  uightbirds,  but  that  artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all. 
Remove  a  plant,  it  will  pine  away,  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date  trees, 
as  you  may  read  at  large  in  Constantine's  husbandry,  that  antipathy  betwixt 
the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  vine  and  oil.  Put  a  bird  in  a  cage,  he  will  die  for 
sullenness,  or  a  beast  in  a  pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or  companions  from 
him,  and  see  what  eftect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not  these  common 
passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  Of  all  other,  dogs  are  most 
subject  to  this  malady,  insomuch  some  hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and 
through  violence  of  melancholy  run  mad  ;  I  coidd  relate  many  stories  of  dogs 
that  have  died  for  grief,  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their  masters,  but  they 
are  common  in  every  ^author. 

Kingdoms,  provinces,  and  politic  bodies  are  likewise  sensible  and  subject  to 
this  disease,  as  sBoterus  in  his  politics  hath  proved  at  large.  "  As  in  human 
bodies  (saith  he)  there  be  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  luunom-s,  so  there 
be  many  diseases  in  a  commonwealth,  which  do  as  diversely  happen  from 
several  distempers,"  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  their  particidar  spiiptoms. 
For  where  you  shall  see  the  people  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious, 
peaceable  and  quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  '>  and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace,  in  imity 
and  concord,  a  country  well  tilled,  many  fair  built  and  popidous  cities,  ubi 
incolce  nitent,  as  old  '  Cato  said,  the  people  are  neat,  polite  and  terse,  i(bi  bene, 
beateque  vimirtt,  which  our  politicians  make  the  chief  end  of  a  commonwealth  ; 
and  which  ^Aristotle  Pulit.  lib.  3,  caj).  4,  calls  Commune  bonum,  Poli/bius 
lib.  6,  optabilem  et  selectum  statum,  that  country  is  free  from  melancholy  ;  as 
it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many  otliex" 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discon- 
tents, common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty,  barbarism,  beggary,  plagues, 
wars,  rebellions,  seditious,  mutinies,  contentions,  idleness,  riot,  ejiicurism,  the 
land  lie  un tilled,  waste,  fidl  of  bogs,  fens,  deserts,  &c.,  cities  decayed,  base 

«  De  occult.  Philosop.  1.  1.  c.  25  et  19.  eju.?d.  1.  Lib.  10.  cap.  4.  'See  Lipsius  epist.  k  De 

politia  illustrium  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  ut  in  huraanis  corporibus  varife  accidunt  mutationes  corporis,  animique,  sic 
in  republica,  &e.        ''  Ubi  reges  philosophantur,  Plato.         '  Lib.  de  re  rust.  ^  Vel  publicani  utilitateni : 

salus  publica  suprema  lex  esto.  Beata  civitas  non  ubi  pauci  boati,  sed  tota  civitas  beata.  Plato  quarto  do 
republica. 
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and  ])oor  townis,  villages  depopulated,  the  people  6(|ualid,  ii,i;ly,  uncivil  ;  that 
kingdom,  that  country,  nuii^t  needs  be  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a  sick 
body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed. 

No\v  that  cannot  well  be  oti'ected,  till  the  causes  of  these  maladies  be  first 
removed,  which  commonly  proceed  from  their  own  default,  or  some  accidental 
Inconvenience  :  as  to  be  situated  in  a  bad  clime,  too  far  north,  sterile,  in  a 
barren  place,  as  the  desert  of  Lybia,  deserts  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters, 
as  those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  In  Asia,  or  in  a  bad  air,  as  at  Alexandrettu, 
Bantam,  Pirn,  Durazzo,  S.  John  de  Ulloa,  S)-c.,  or  in  danger  of  the  seas 
continual  inundations,  as  In  many  places  of  the  Low  Countries  and  elsewhere, 
or  near  some  bad  nelghbom's,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podohans  to  Tartars, 
or  almost  any  boixlering  countries,  they  live  In  fear  still,  and  by  reason  of 
hostile  incursions  are  oftentimes  left  desolate.  So  are  cities  by  reason  ^  of 
wars,  fires,  plagues,  inundations,  "^  wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens, 
the  sea's  violence,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Sj'racuse  of  old,  Brundu- 
slum  In  Italy,  Rye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day  suspect  the 
sea's  fury  and  rage,  and  labour  against  It  as  the  Venetians  to  their  Inestimable 
charge.  But  the  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves, 
as  first  when  religion  and  God's  service  is  neglected.  Innovated  or  altered, 
where  they  do  not  fear  God,  obey  their  prince,  where  atheism,  epicurism, 
sacrilege,  simony,  <tc.,  and  all  such  impieties  are  freely  committed,  that 
countr}-  cannot  prosper.  ^Vhen  Abraham  came  to  Gcrar,  and  saw  a  bad  land, 
he  said,  sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place.  "  Cyprian  Echovlus,  a 
Spanish  chorographer,  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain,  commends  "  Borcino, 
in  which  there  was  no  beggar,  no  man  poor,  &c.,  but  all  rich,  and  in  good 
estate,  and  he  gives  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religious  than  their 
neighbours  :  "  why  was  Lsrael  so  often  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  Into 
captlvit}',  <fec.,  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  God's  word,  for  sacrilege, 
even  for  one  Achan's  faidt  ?  And  what  shall  we  expect  that  have  such 
multitudes  of  Achans,  church  robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  &c.,  how  can  they 
hope  to  flourish,  that  neglect  divine  duties,  that  live  most  part  like  Epicures  ? 

Other  common  grievances  are  general!}^  noxious  to  a  body  politic  ;  alteration 
of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileges,  general  oppressions,  seditions,  (tc, 
observed  by  "Aristotle,  Bodin,  Boterus,  Junius,  Arniscus,  <kc.  I  will  only  point 
at  some  of  the  chiefest.  P  Impotentia  guherna)idi,  ataxia,  confusion,  111  govern- 
ment, which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothfid,  griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash, 
or  tyrannizing  magistrates,  when  they  are  fools,  idiots,  children,  proud,  wilful, 
partial,  Indiscreet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit  to  manage 
such  offices  :  1  many  noble  cities  and  flourishing  kingdoms  by  that  means  are 
desolate,  the  whole  body  groans  imder  such  heads,  and  all  the  members  must 
needs  be  disafl'ected,  as  at  this  day  those  goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  he. 
groan  under  the  burthen  of  a  Turkish  government  ;  and  those  vast  kingdoms 
of  Muscovia,  Russia,  "■  under  a  tyrannizing  duke.  WTio  ever  heard  of  more 
civil  and  rich  populous  countries  than  those  of  "  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abound- 
ing Avith  all  *  wealth,  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  force,  power,  splendom*  and 
magnificence?"  and  that  miracle  of  countries,  *  the  Holy  land,  that  in  so 
small  a  compass  of  ground  coidd  maintain  so  manj^towTiis,  cities,  produce  so 
many  fighting  men  ?     EgyjJt  another  paradise,  now  bai'barous  and  desert,  and 

'  Mantua  vae  miserae  nimium  ^ncina  Cremonse.  ■"  Interdum  a  ^eris,  ut  olim  Mauritania,  &e.  "  Deliciis 
Ilispanise  anno  1604.  Nemo  mains,  nemo  pauper,  optimus  quisque  atque  ditissimus.  Pie,  sancteque  vivebant 
summaque  cum  veueratione,  et  timore  diviuo  cultui,  sacrisque  rebus  incumbebant.  "  Polit.  1.  5.  c.  3. 

p  Boterus  Polit.  lib.  1.  c.  1.      Cum  nempe  princeps  rerum  gerendai-um  imperitus,  segnis,  oscitans,  suique 
muneris  imraeinor.  aut  fatuus  est.  i  Xon  viget  resjjublica  cujus  caput  infirmatur.   Salisburiensis,  c.  22. 

'  See  Dr.  Fletcher's  relation,  and  Ale.xander  Gagninus'  history.  '  Abundans  omni  divitiarum  affluentia 

incolarum  multitudine  splendore  ac  poteutia.  •  Not  above  200  miles  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  according 

to  Adricomius. 
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elmost  waste,  by  the  despotical  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  hitoIcrahiU 
f^erviiiith  jugo preuutur  ("one  saith)  not  only  fire  and  water,  goods  or  lands,  .se^/ 
ipse  spiritus  ab  insolentissimi  vidoris  pendet  nutu,  such  is  their  slavery,  their 
lives  and  soids  depend  upon  his  insolent  will  and  command.  A  tyrant  that 
spoils  all  wheresoever  he  comes,  insomuch  that  an  '^  historian  complains,  "if 
an  old  inhabitant  should  now  see  them,  he  woidd  not  knovv"  them,  if  a  traveller, 
or  stranger,  it  would  grieve  his  heart  to  behold  them."  Whereas  >' Aristotle 
notes,  Norce  exactiniies,  noca  onera  hnposifa,  new  burdens  and  exactions  daily 
come  upon  them,  like  those  of  which  Zosimus,  lib.  2,  so  grievous,  ut  viri 
vxorcs,  patres  filios  prostituercnt  lit  exactoribus  e  qiiestu,  S^-c,  they  must  needs 
be  discontent,  hinc  civitatum  gemitus  ct  ploratus,  as  ^  Tully  holds,  hence  come 
those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  "  poor,  miserable,  rebellious,  and  des- 
perate subjects,  as  ^  Ilippohtus  adds  ;  and  *>  as  a  judicious  countryman  of  ours 
observed  not  long  since,  in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the 
people  lived  much  grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold  and 
manifest  complainings  in  that  kind.  "  That  the  state  was  like  a  sick  body 
which  had  lately  taken  physic,  whose  humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and 
weakened  so  much  by  purging,  that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy." 

^Vliereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  h}'pocrites, 
epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  shew  :  (^uid  hi/pocrisi  fragdius?  what  so  brittle 
and  unsure  ?  what  sooner  subverts  their  estates  than  wandering  and  raging- 
lusts,  on  their  subjects'  wives,  daughters?  to  say  no  Avorse.  That  they  should 
faccni  prtpferre,  lead  the  way  to  all  virtuous  actions,  are  the  ringleaders  often- 
times of  all  mischief  and  dissolute  courses,  and  by  that  means  their  countries 
are  plagued,  "  '^  and  they  themselves  often  ruined,  banished,  or  murdered  by 
conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapahis  was,  Dionysius,  junior,  Helioga- 
balus,  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Tarquinius,  Timocrates,  Childericus,  Appius 
Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alexander  Medices,"  kc.  . 

Wliereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  factious,  ambitious,  \ 
emulators,  they  tear  a  commonwealth  asunder,  as  so  many  Gudfs  and  Gd)e-    '• 
lines   disturb   the   quietness   of  it,   ^  and  with  mutual  murders  let  it  bleed  to 
death  ;  our  histories   are   too  full   of    such  barbarous   inhumanities,   and  the 
miseries  that  issue  from  them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  griping,  corrupt, 
^  covetous,  avariticB  mancipia,  ravenous  as  wolves,  for  as  Tidly  writes  :  qui 
prceest  prodest,  et  qui  pecudibus  prceest,  debet  eorum  ntilitati  inservire  :  or  such 
as  prefer  their  private  before  the  public  good.  For  as  ^  he  said  long  since,  res 
pricat/re  publicis  semper  officere.  Or  whereas  they  be  illiterate,  ignorant, 
empirics  in  policy,  ubi  deest  facidtas,  s  virtus  {Aristot.  pol.  5,  cap.  8,)  et 
scientia,  wise  only  by  inheritance,  and  in  authority  by  birth-right,  favour,  or 
for  their  wealth  and  titles  ;  there  must  needs  be  a  fault,  '^  a  great  defect  : 
because  as  an  '  old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not  always  fit.  "  Of  an 
infinite  nimiber,  few  alone  are  senators,  and  of  those  few,  fewer  good,  and  of 
that  small  number  of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned,  wise, 
discreet  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places,  it  must  needs  tiu'n  to  the 
confusion  of  a  state." 

"  Romulus  Amascus.  »  Sabellicus.     Si  quis  incola  vetus,  non  agnosceret,  si  quis  peregrinus  ingerais- 

ceret.  >■  Polit.  1.  S,  c.  Ct.     Crudelitas  principuin,  impunitas    celerum.  violatio  legum,  peculatus  pecunisB 

publiCcC,   etc.  ^  Epist.  »  I)e  iiicrem.  urb.  cap.    20.  suliditi   miseri,   rebelles,    desperati,    &c. 

''  R.  Darlington.  159il.  conclusio  libri.  ■■  IJoterus  1.  9   c.  4.  Polit.  Quo  fit  ut  aut  rebus  desperatis  exulent, 

aut  coDJuratione  subJitorum  crudelissime  tandem  tnicidentur.  ^  Mutuis  odiis  et  ea?dibus  exbausti,  &c. 

'■  Lucra  ex  nialis,  scelerastisque  causis.  '  Salust.  k  For  most  part  we  mistake  the  name  of  Politi- 

cians, accounting  such  as  read  Machiavel  and  Tacitus,  great  statesmen,  th.at  can  dispute  of  political  pre- 
cepts, supplant  and  overthrow  their  adversaries,  enrich  themselves,  get  honours,  dissemble  ;  but  what  is 
this  to  the  bene  esse,  or  preservation  of  a  Commonwealth  ?  i"  Imperium  suapte  sponte  corruit.  '  A  pul. 
Prim.  Flor.  Ex  innumerabilibus,  pauci  Senatores  genere  nobUes,  e  consularibus  pauci  boni,  e  bonis  adhuc 
pauci  eruditi. 
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For  as  tlic  '^  Princes  are,  so  arc  the  people  ;  Qualis  Rex,  talis  grex :  and 
which  '  Antigonus  rii>-ht  well  said  of  old,  qui  MacedoriicE  regem  erudit,  omnes 
etiam  suhditos  erudit,  lie  that  teaeheth  the  king  of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  liis 
subjects,  is  a  true  saying  still. 

*'  For  Princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
AVhere  subjects'  eyes  ilo  learn,  do  read,  do  look." 

"  Velocius  et  citiiis  nos 

Corriiminmt  vitionim  exempia  domestica,  magnis 
Cum  subeant  animos  auctoribus  " * 

Their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained,  if  they  be  profane, 
irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  epicures,  factious,  covetous,  ambitious,  illiterate, 
so  will  the  commons  most  part  be,  idle,  unthrifts,  prone  to  lust,  di-unkards,  and 
therefore  poor  and  needy  (ij  Trevia  (TTticriu  einroiei  kul  KOKovpyiav,  for  poverty 
begets  sedition  and  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny  and  rebel, 
discontent  still,  complaining,  murmuring,  grudging,  apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts, 
treasons,  murders,  innovations,  in  debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  Profligates 
farnce  ac  vitce.  It  was  an  old  ^politician's  aphorism,  "They  that  are  poor 
and  bad  envy  rich,  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  present  government,  wish  for  a 
new,  and  would  have  all  turned  topsyturvy."  When  Catiline  rebelled  in  Rome, 
he  got  a  company  of  such  debauched  rogues  together,  they  were  his  familiars 
and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  yoxn*  rebels  most  part  in  all  ages,  Jack 
Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  whei'e  there  be  many 
discords,  many  laws,  many  lawsuits,  many  lawyers  and  many  physicians,  it  is 
a  manifest  sign  of  a  distempered,  melancholy  state,  as  °  Plato  long  since  main- 
tained: for  where  such  kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work  for 
themselves,  and  that  body  politic  diseased,  which  was  otherwise  sound.  A 
general  mischief  in  these  om*  times,  an  insensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of 
them:  "  which  are  now  multiphed  (saith  Mat.  Geraldus,  °a  lawyer  himself,)  as 
so  many  locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  the  plagues  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
most  part  a  supereihous,  bad,  covetous,  litigious  generation  of  men.  pCVm- 
vienimnlga  natio,  Sj-c.  A  purse-milking  nation,  a  clamorous  company,  gowned 
AT.dtures,  i  gid  ex  injuria  vivent  et  sanguine  civium,  thieves  and  seminaries  of 
discord;  worse  than  any  polers  by  the  highway  side,  auri  accipitres,  auri  exte- 
rehronides,  pecuniarum  hamiolcB,  (piadnipilaiores,  curice  harpagones,  fori  tinti- 
nabula,  ynonstra  hominuyn,  mangones,  S)-c.,  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace, 
but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company  of  irreligious 
harpies,  scraping,  griping  catchpoles,  (I  mean  our  common  hungry  pettifoggers, 
^  rabulasforenses,  love  and  honour  in  the  meantime  all  good  laws,  and  worthy 
lawyers,  that  are  so  many  ^oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well-governed  commonwealth). 
Without  art,  without  judgment,  that  do  more  harm,  as  '  Livy  said,  quam 
bella  externa,  fames,  morbice,  than  sickness,  Avars,  hunger,  diseases;  "  and 
cause  a  most  incredible  destruction  of  a  commonwealth,"  saith  "  Sesellius,  a 
famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris,  as  ivy  doth  by  an  oak,  embrace  it  so  long, 
until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do  they  by  such  places  they  inhabit;  no 
counsel  at  all,  no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eum  prenitdseris,  he  must 
be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish,  better  open  an  oyster  without  a 
knife.     Experto  crede  (saith  ^  Salisburiensis)  in  inanns  eorum  tnillies  incidi,  et 

'■  Xon  solum  vitia  concipiunt  ipsi  principes,  sed  etiam  infundunt  in  mitafem,  plusque  exemplo  quam 
peccato  noeent.     C'ic  1.  de  legibus.  '  Epist.  ad  Zen.  Juven.  Sat.  4.  Paupeitas  seditionem  gignit  et 

maleficiuni,  Arist.   Pol.  2.  c.  7.  *  Vicious  domestic  examples  operate  more  quickly  upon  us  when 

suggested  to  our  minds  by  high  authorities.  ■"  Salust.  Semper  in  civitate  quibus  opes  nuUse  sunt 

bonis  invident,  Vetera  odere.  nova  exoptant,  odio  suarum  rerum  mutari  omnia  petunt.  "  De  legibus. 

profligatse  in  repiib.  disciplinse  est  indicium  jm-isperitorum  numerus,  et  niedicorum  copia.  "  In  praef.  stud, 
juris.  Multiplieantur  nunc  in  ten-is  ut  locustse  non  patriae  parentes,  sed  pestes,  pessimi  homines,  majore  ex 
parta  superciliosi,  contentiosi,  &c.  licitum  latrocinium  exercent.  p  Dousa  epid.  loquieleia  turba,  \'ultures 

togati.  1  Bare.  Argen.  '  .Juris  consulti  donius  oraculum  civitatis.  'J  iilly.  *  Lib.  3.        '  Lib.  3. 

"  Lib.  1.  de  rep.  Gallorum,  incredibilem  reipub.  iwrniciem  nffenmt.  "  Polycrat.  lib. 
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Chfiron  immitis  qui  7inUi  pepercit  tinqimm,  his  lom/e  demenfior  est ;  "  I  spoak 
out  of  experience,  I  have  been  a  thousand  tunes  amongst  them,  and  Charon 
himself  is  more  gentle  than  they;  y  he  is  contented  with  his  single  pay,  hut 
they  multiply  still,  they  are  never  satisfied,"  besides  they  have  damrtijiras 
liinjxas,  as  he  terms  it,  nisifunibus  argenteis  viricias,  they  must  be  fed  to  say 
nothing,  and  *  get  more  to  hold  their  peace  than  we  can  to  say  our  best. 
They  will  speak  their  clients  fair,  and  invite  them  to  their  tables,  but  as  he 
folio vrs  it,  "  ^of  all  injustice  there  is  none  so  pernicious  as  that  of  theirs,  which 
when  they  deceive  most,  will  seem  to  be  honest  men."  They  take  upon  them 
to  be  peacemakers,  et  fovere  causas  humilium,  to  help  them  to  their  right, 
patrocinantur  afflictis,  ^  but  all  is  for  their  own  good,  td  locuhs  plenionon 
exhauriant,  thej  plead  for  poor  men  gratis,  but  they  are  but  as  a  stale  to  catch 
others.  If  there  be  no  jar,  ^  they  can  make  a  jar,  out  of  the  law  itself  find 
still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  continue  causes  so  long, 
l/istra  (diqiiut,  I  know  not  how  many  years  before  the  cause  is  heard,  and 
when  'tis  judged  and  determined  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  errors,  it  is  as 
fresh  to  begin,  after  twice  seven  years  sometimes,  as  it  was  at  first;  and  so 
they  prolong  time,  delay  suits  till  they  have  enriched  themselves,  and  beggared 
their  clients.  And,  as  =  Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates'  scholars,  w^e  may 
justly  tax  our  wraugling-iaTCyprs,  they  do  co?fse»escere  in  litihus,  are  so  litigious 
and  busy  here  on  earth,  thatr  I  think  they  wili^ple^xd  their  Ghent's  causes. here- 
after, some  of  them  in  hell.  ''  Simlerus  complains  amongst  the  Suissers  of  the 
advocates  in  his  time,  that  when  they  should  make  an  end,  they  began  contro- 
versies, and  "  proti-act  their  causes  many  years,  pei'suading  them  their  title  is 
good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumed,  and  that  they  have  spent  more  in 
seeking  than  the  thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall  get  by  the  recovery."  So  that 
he  that  goes  to  law,  as  the  proverb  is,  ^  holds  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  or  as  a  sheep 
in  a  storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause  he  is  consumed, 
if  he  surcease  his  suit  he  loseth  all  ^  ;  what  diiference  ?  They  had  wont  hereto- 
fore, saitli  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per  communes  arbitros  ;  and  so  in  Switzer- 
land (we  are  informed  by  s  Simlerus),  "  they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or 
daysmen  in  every  town,  that  made  a  friendly  composition  betwixt  man  and  man, 
and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest  smiplicity,  that  could  keep  peace  so  well, 
and  end  such  great  causes  by  that  means.  At  ^'  Fez  in  Africa,  they  have  neither 
lawyers  nor  advocates  ;  but  if  there  be  any  controversies  amongst  them,  both 
parties  ])laintifi'  and  defendant  come  to  their  Alfakins  or  chief  judge,  "  and  at 
once  without  any  farther  appeals  or  pitiful  delays,  the  cause  is  heard  and 
ended."  Our  forefathers,  as  i  a  worthy  chorographer  of  om-s  observes,  had 
wont  paucuUs  crucidis  aureis,  with  a  few  golden  crosses,  and  lines  in  verse, 
make  all  conveyances,  assm-ances.  And  such  was  the  candour  and  integrity 
of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed  (as  I  have  oft  seen)  to  convey  a  whole  manor, 
was  implicite  contained  in  some  twenty  hues  or  thereabouts  ;  hke  that  scede  or 
Sytala  Laconica,  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which  ^  Tully  so 
earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his  Lysander,  Aristotle  polit. : 
Thucydides,  lib.  1,  '  Diodorus  and  Suidas  approve  and  magnify,  for  that 
laconic  brevity  in  this  kind  ;  and  well  they  might,  for,  according  to  "'  Tertullian, 

y  Is  stipe  con  ten  tus,  ct  hi  asses  integi-os  sibi  multiplicari  jubent.  *  Plus  accipiunt  tacere,  qiiam  nosloqui. 
^  Totius  injustitise  nulla  capitalior,  quani  eoruni  qui  cum  maxime  decipiunt ,  id  agTint,  ut  boni  viri  esse  videantur. 
*  Nam  quocunque  modo  causa  procedat,  hoc  semper  agitur,  ut  loculi  impleantur,  etsi  avaritia  nequit 
satiari.  i"  Camden  in  Norfolk  :  qui  si  nihil  sit  litium  e  juris  apicibus  lites  lamen  serere  callent.  '^  Plu- 
tarch, vit.  Cat.  causas  apud  inferos  quas  in  suam  fidem  receperunt,  patrocinio  suo  tuebuntur.  ^  Lib.  2  de 
Helvet.  repub.  non  e.xplicandis.  sed  moliendis  controversiis  operam  dant,  ita  ut  lites  in  multos  annos  extra- 
hantur  summa  cum  molestia  utrisque  ;  partis  et  dum  interea  patriraonia  exhauriantur.  '  Lupum  auribus 

tenent.  '  Hor.  k  l,ib.de  Helvet.  repub.  Judices  quocimque  pago  con.stituiint  qui  arnica  aliqua  transac- 
tione  si  fieri  possit,  lites  tollant  Kgo  majoruni  nostrorum  slmplicitatem  admiror,  qui  sic  causas  gravissimas 
compojuerint,  &c.  ^  C'lenard  1.  1.  ep.  Si  qune  controversire  utraque  pars  judicem  adit,  is  seniel  et  simui 
rem  transigit,  audit  :  nee  quid  sit  appellatio,  lachrj'mosaeque  morae  noscunt.  'Camden.  '' Lib.  10. 

epist.  ad  Atticum,  epist.  11.  '  Biblioth.  1.  S.  ■"  Lib.  de  Anim. 
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certa  .<t!t»t  paucl.f,  tlicre  is  mucli  more  certainty  in  fewer  words.  And  so  was 
it  of  old  tlirougliout  :  but  now  many  skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn ; 
he  that  huys  and  sells  a  house,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings,  there  be  so 
many  circumstances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions  of  all  par- 
ticulars (to  avoid  cavillation  they  say)  ;  but  we  find  l)y  our  woful  experience, 
that  to  subtle  wits  it  is  a  cause  of  much  more  contention  and  variance,  and 
scarce  any  conveyance  so  accurately  jjonned  by  one,  which  another  will  not  find 
a  crack  in,  or  cavil  at  ;  if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  little  error,  all  is 
disannulled.  That  which  is  a  law  to-day,  is  none  to-morrow  ;  that  which  is 
sound  in  one  man's  opinion,  is  most  faulty  to  another  ;  that  in  conclusion,  here 
is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion,  we  bandy  one  against 
another.  And  that  which  long  since  "  Plutarch  complained  of  them  in  Asia, 
maybe  verified  in  our  times.  "These  men  here  assembled,  come  not  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  to  ofl'er  Jupiter  their  first-fruits,  or  merriments  to  Bacchus  ; 
but  an  yearly  disease  exasperating  Asia  hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  an 
end  of  their  controversies  and  lawsuits."  'Tis  muhituilo  jwrdetdhim  et pereun- 
tium,  a  destructive  rout  that  seek  one  another's  ruin.  Such  most  part  are  oiu- 
ordinary  suitors,  termers,  clients,  new  stirs  every  day,  mistakes,  errors,  cavils, 
and  at  this  present,  as  I  have  heard  in  some  one  court,  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  causes  :  no  person  free,  no  title  almost  good,  with  such  bitterness  in 
following,  so  many  slights,  procrastinations,  delays,  forgery,  such  cost  (for 
infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately  spent),  violence  and  malice,  I  know  not  by 
whose  fault,  lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both  or  all :  but  as  Paul  reprehended  the 
"  Corinthians  long  since,  I  may  more  positively  infer  now  :  "  There  is  a  fault 
amongst  you,  and  I  speak  it  to  your  shame.  Is  there  not  a  P  wise  man  amongst 
you,  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ?  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law  with  a 
brother."  And  *  Christ's  counsel  concerning  lawsuits,  was  never  so  fit  to  be 
inculcated  as  in  this  age:  "  i  Agree  with  thiae  adversary  .quickly,"  he. 
Matth.  V.  25. 

1  coidd  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which  must  disturb  a  body 
politic.  To  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where  good  government  is,  prudent  and  wise 
princes,  there  all  things  thrive  and  prosper,  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that 
land  :  where  it  is  otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incidt,  barbarous, 
uncivil,  a  paradise  is  turned  to  a  wilderness.  This  island  amongst  the  rest, 
our  next  neighbours  the  French  and  Germans,  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  that 
in  a  short  time  by  that  prudent  policy  of  the  Romans,  was  brought  from  bar- 
barism ;  see  but  what  Caesar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Germans, 
they  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia,  yet  by  planting  of  colonies  and 
good  laws,  they  became  from  barbarous  outlaws, ''  to  be  full  of  rich  and  popu- 
lous cities,  as  now  they  are,  and  most  flourishing  kingdoms.  Even  so  might 
Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order  had 
been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies,  &e.  I  have 
read  a  ^  discourse,  printed  anno  1612.  "  Discovering  the  true  causes  why 
Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued,  or  brought  under  obecUence  to  the  crown 
of  England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  happy  reign."  Yet  if  his 
reasons  were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am  afraid  he 
would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  to  the  dishonour  of 
our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lie  so  long  waste.  Yea,  and  if  some  travellers  should 
see  (to  come  nearer  home)  those  rich,  united  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  <fcc., 

°  Lib.  major  morb.  corp.  an  animi.  Ili  non  conveniunt  ut  diis  more  majorum  sacra  faciant,  non  ut  Jovi 
primitias  offerant,  aut  Haccho  conimessationes,  sed  anniversarius  morbus  exasperans  Asiam  hue  eos  coegit, 
ut  contentiones  hie  peragant.  "  I  Cor.  vi.  5,  6.  p  Stulti  quando  demura  sapietis  ?     Ps.  xlix.  8. 

*  so  intituled,  and  preaclied  by  our  Regius  Professor,  D.  Prideaux  ;  printed  at  London  by  Foelix  Kingston, 
1621.  '^  Of  wliich  Text  read  two  learned  Sermons.  '  Saepius  bona  materia  cessat  sine  artifice. 

Sabelhcus  de  Germania.  Si  quis  videret  Germaniam  urbibus  hodie  excultam,  non  diceret  ut  olim  tristem 
cuUu,  .osperam  coelo,  terram  informem.  •  By  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General  there. 
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oyer  a2:ainst  us  ;  those  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full  of  most  industrious 
artificers,  *so  much  land  recovered  from  the  aea,  and  so  painfully  preserved  hy 
those  artificial  iuveiitious,  so  wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in 
Holland,  ut  nihil  huic  jmr  aid  simile  iticenias  in  toto  orbe,  saitli  Bertius  the 
geographer,  all  the  world  cannot  match  it,  "so  many  navigahle  channels  from 
place  to  place,  made  hy  men's  hands,  &c.  and  on  the  other  side  so  many 
thousand  acres  of  our  fens  lie  drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and  those  vile,  poor, 
and  ugly  Uhehold  in  respect  of  theirs,  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  running 
rivers  stopped,  and  tluit  heneficial  use  of  transportation,  whoUy  neglected,  so 
many  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns,  so  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure, 
harren  heaths,  so  many  villages  depopidated,  ka.  I  think  sure  ho  woidd  find 
some  fault. 

I  may  not  deny  hut  that  this  nation  of  ours,  doth  bene  andire  apud  exteros, 
is  a  most  nohle,  a  most  flom'ishing  kingdom,  hy  common  consent  of  all  "^geo- 
graphers, historians,  politicians,  'tis  unica  velut  arx*,  and  which  Quintius  in 
Livy  said  of  the  iuhahitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applied  to  us,  wo 
are  testudines  testa  sua  inclusi,  like  so  many  tortoises  in  our  shells,  safely 
defended  hy  an  angry  sea,  as  a  wall  on  all  sides.  Om*  island  hath  many  such 
honourahlo  eulogiums  ;  and  as  a  learned  countryman  of  ours  right  well  hath 
it,  "^^'Evcr  since  the  Normans  first  coming  into  Englaiul,  this  country  both  for 
military  matters,  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath  been  paralleled  with  the  most 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  our  Christian  world,"  a  blessed,  a  rich' 
country,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles  :  and  for  some  things  '^preferred  before 
other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries,  art  of  navigation, 
true  merchants,  they  carry  the  bell  away  from  all  other  nations,  even  the 
Portugals  and  Hollanders  themselves;  "y without  all  fear,"  saith  Boterus, 
"  furrowing  the  ocean  winter  and  summer,  and  two  of  their  captains,  with  no 
less  valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  roimd  about  the  world."  *^We  have  besides 
many  particular  blessings,  which  our  neighbours  want,  the  Gospel  truly 
preached,  church  discipline  established,  long  peace  and  quietness  free  from 
exactions,  foreign  fears,  invasions,  domestical  seditions,  well  manured,  ^forti- 
fied by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  in  that  fortunate  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which  om'  forefathers  have  laboured  to  effect,  and  desired 
to  see.  But  in  which  we  excel  all  others,  a  wise,  learned,  religious  king, 
another  Nimia,  a  second  Augustus,  a  true  Josiah  ;  most  worthy  senators,  a 
learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  itc.  Yet  amongst  many  roses,  some 
thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormities,  which  much  disturb  the  peace 
of  this  body  politic,  eclipse  the  honour  and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  first  is  idl«i£ss,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many  swarms  of  rogues, 
and  beggars,  thieves,  Ji-mikards,  and  discontented  persons  (whom  Lycurgus  in 
Plutarch  calls  morbos  reipubliccs ,  the  boils  of  the  commonwealth),  many  poor 
people  in  all  our  towns.  Cicitates  ignobiles,  as  '^Polydore  calls  them,  base  built 
cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous,  and  thin  of  inhabitants. 
Our  land  is  fertile  we  may  not  deny,  full  of  all  good  things,  and  vrhy  doth  it  not 
then  abound  with  cities,  as  weU  as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Low-countries  ? 
because  their  policy  hath  be^n  otherwise,  and  we  are  not  so  thrifty,  circum- 
spect, industrious.  Idleness  is  the  mains  (/enius  of  our  nation.  For  as 
'^Boterus  justly  argues,  fertihty  of  a,  country  is  not   enough,  except  art  and 

«  As  Zeipland,  Bemster  in  Holland,  &c.  "  From  Gaunt  to  Sluce,  from  Eniges  to  the  Se.n,  Ac. 

"  Ortelius,  IJoterus,  Mercator,  Meteranus,  &c.  *  "  The  citadel  par  excellence."  "  Jam  inde  von 

belli  gloria,  quam  humanitatia  cidtii  inter  fiorentissimas  orbis  Christiiini  gentes  imprimis  floruit.  C'anidcu 
ISrit.  de  Nonnaimis.  "  Geog.  Keeker.  y  Tarn  hieme  (juam  restate  inti-epid^  sulcant  Oceanum,  et  ui:o 

illorura  duces  uon  minore  audacia  quam  fortuna  totius  orbem  terrae  circuiuiiavigarunt.  Amphithcatro 
Boterus.  '  A  fertile  soD,  good  air,  &c.     Tin,  Lead,  Wool,  Saffron,  &<;.  "  Tota  Britannia  unica 

velut  arx  Boter.  <>  Lib.  1.  hist.  ^  Increment,  urb.  1.  I.e.  9. 
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industry  be  joiuctl  unto  it,  according  to  Aristotle,  riches  are  cither  natural  or 
artificial  ;  natural  are  good  laud,  fair  mines,  «fec.  artificial,  are  manufactures, 
coins,  etc.  Many  liiugdoms  are  fertile,  but  thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that 
Puchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  Lcandcr  Albertus  so  much  niagnifies  for 
corn,  wine,  fruits,  ke.,  yet  nothing  near  so  popidons  as  those  which  are  more 
barren.  "''England,"  saith  he,  "London  only  excepted,  hath  never  a  popu- 
lous city,  and  yet  a  fruitful  country.  I  find  46  cities  and  walled  towns  in 
Alsatia,  a  small  province  in  Germany,  50  castles,  an  infinite  nmnber  of  vil- 
lages, no  ground  idle,  no  not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hiUs  are  imtiUed,  as 
••'iyiunstcr  informeth  us.  In  ^'Greichgea,  a  small  territory  on  the  Necker,  24 
Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  walled  towns,  innimaerable  villages,  each  one 
containmg  150  houses  most  part,  besides  castles  and  noblemen's  palaces,  I 
observe  in  eTuringe  in  Dutchland  (twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale)  12  coun- 
ties, and  in  them  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  castles.  In 
^>  Bavaria  34  cities,  46  towns,  Arc.  '^PoriwialUa  internmnis,  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monasteries,  200  bridges,  ilalta,  a  barren 
island,  yields  20,000  inhabitants.  But  of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciar- 
dine's  relations  of  the  Low-countries.  Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  vil- 
lages. Zcland  10  cities,  102  parishes.  Brabant,  26  cities,  102  parishes. 
Flanders  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  villages,  besides  abbeys,  castles,  &c.  The 
Low-countries  generally  have  three  cities  at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far 
more  populous  and  rich  :  and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excel- 
lency in  all  manner  of  trades  ?  Their  commerce,  which  is  maintained  by  a 
midtitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  channels  made  by^aj-t  and  oppor- 
tune havens,  to  which  they  build  their  cities  ;  all  which"  we  have  in  like 
measure,  or  at  least  may  have.  But  their  chiefest  loadstone  which  draws  all 
manner  of  commerce  and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is 
not  fertility  of  soil,  but  industry  that  em-icheth  them,  the  gold  mines  of  Peru, 
or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare  with  them.  They  have  neither  gold  nor 
silver  of  their  own,  Avine  nor  oil,  or  scarce  any  corn  growing  in  those  united 
provinces,  little  or  no  wood,  tin,  lead,  iron,  silk,  wool,  any  stuff  almost,  or  metal ; 
and  yet  Hungary,  Transylvania,  that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  England 
cannot  compare  with  them.  I  dare  boldly  say,  that  neither  France,  Tarentum, 
Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  Valentia  in  Spain,  or  that  pleasant 
Andalusia,  with  their  excellent  fruits,  wine  and  oil,  two  harvests,  no  not  any 
part  of  Europe  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  fuU  of  good  ships,  of 
well-built  cities,  so  aboumhng  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man. 
'Tis  our  Indies,  an  epitome  of  China,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  industry,  good 
policy,  and  commerce.  Industry  is  a  load-stone  to  draw  all  good  things  ;  that 
alone  makes  countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  -"and  will  enforce  by  reason  of 
much  manm'e,  which  necessarily  follows,  a  barren  soil  to  be  fertile  and  good, 
as  sheep,  saith  '*  Dion,  mend  a  bad  pastiu'e. 

Tell  me  politicians,  why  is  that  fruitful  Palestina,  noble  Greece,  EgAqjt, 
Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (mere  carcases  now)  fallen  from  that  they 
w-ere  ?  The  ground  is  the  same,  but  the  government  is  altered,  the  people  are 
grown  slothfid,  idle,  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry  is  decayed. 
Non  fatigata  aid  ejfccta  humus,  as  'Columella  well  informs  Sylvinus,  sed  nostra 
ft  inertia,  Sj-c.  May  a  man  believe  that  which  Aristotle  in  his  politics,  Pau- 
sanias,  Stephanus,  Sophianus,  Gerbehns  relate  of  old  Greece  ?      I  find  hereto- 

^  Anglise,  excepto  Londino,  nulla  est  civitas  memorabilis,  licet  ea  natio  rerum  omnium  copia  abundet. 
=  Cosmog.  Lib.  3.  cop   119.     Villarum  non  est  numerus,  nullus  locus  otiosus  aut  incultus.  '  C'lijtreus 

orat.  edit.   Francof.   1583.  s  Jl.iginus  Geog.  '' Ortelius  e  Yaseo  et  Pet.  de  Medina.  'An 

hundred  families  in  each.  J  I'opuli  multitudo  diligente  cultura  fcccuudat  solum.    Boter.  1.  S.  c.  3. 

'  Orat.  35.     Terra  ubi  oves  st.ibulantur  optima  agricolis  ob  stercus.  '  De  re  rust.  1.  2.  cap.  1 .     The  soil 

is  not  tired  or  exhausted,  but  has  become  barren  through  our  sloth. 
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fore  70  cities  in  Ei)iru3  overthrown  by  Paiilus  J^milius,  a  goodly  province  in 
times  past,  "^now  left  desolate  of  good  towns  and  ahuost  inlialjitants.  G2  cities 
in  Macedonia  in  StraLo's  time.  I  iind  30  in  Laeonia,  but  now  scarce  so  many 
villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any  man  fi'om  Mount  Taygetus  should  view  the 
country  round  about,  and  see  tot  delicias,  tot  urbes  per  Peloponesum  dispersas, 
so  many  delicate  and  brave  built  cities  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunnino-, 
so  neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  "he  should  perceive  them  now  ruinous  and 
overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  Incredibila 
dictu,  S,-c.  And  as  he  laments,  Quis  tcdia  /undo  Temperet  a  lac/uy/ii/s  ? 
Q/(is  tarn  durus  autferreus,  (so  he  prosecutes  it)  *.  Who  is  he  that  can  suffi- 
ciently condole  and  commiserate  these  ruins  ?  ^\liere  are  those  4000  cities  of 
Egypt,  those  100  cities  in  Crete?  Are  they  now  come  to  two  ?  "\Miat  saith 
Phny  and  Julian  of  old  Italy?  There  were  in  former  ages  1166  cities: 
Blondus  and  Machiavel,  both  grant  them  now  nothing  near  so  populous,  and 
fidl  of  good  towns  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (for  now  Leauder  Albertus  can 
find  but  300  at  most),  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  °Livy,  not  then  so  strono- 
and  puissant  as  of  old  :  "  They  mustered  70  Legions  in  former  times,  w^ich 
now  the  known  world  will  scarce  yield.  Alexander  buUt  70  cities  in  a  short 
space  for  his  part,  our  Sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  as  many,  and  leave 
all  desolate.  Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great  Britain  is  now 
more  popidous  than  ever  it  was  ;  yet  let  them  read  Bede,  Leland  and  others, 
they  shall  iind  it  most  flourished  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Conque- 
ror's time  Avas  far  better  inhabited,  than  at  this  present.  See  that  Domesday 
Book,  and  show  me  those  thousands  of  parishes",  which  are  now  decaved,  cities 
ruined,  villages  depopulated,  <kc.  The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonlv,  the 
richer  it  is.  Parims  sed  bene  cidtiis  ac/er.  As  those  Athenian,  Lacecla;mo- 
nian.  Arcadian,  Aehan,  Sycionian,  Messenian,  <kc.  commonwealths  of  Greece 
make  ample  proof,  as  those  imperial  cities  and  free  states  of  Germany  may  wit- 
ness, those  Cantons  of  Switzers,  Rheti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  Territories  of  Tus- 
cany, Lnl^e  and  Senes  of  old.  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Ragusa,  &c. 
That  prince  therefore  as,  PBoterus  adviseth,  that  will  have  a  rich  country, 
and  fair  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privileges,  painful  inliabitants,  arti- 
ficers, and  sufter  no  rude  matter  un wrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead,  kc,  to  bo 
transported  out  of  his  country, — ^a  thing  in  part  seriously  attempted  amono-st 
us,  but  not  effected.  And  because  industry  of  men,  and  midtitude  of  trade  so 
much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  enriching  of  a  kingdom  ;  those  ancient  "^Mas- 
silians  would  admit  no  man  into  their  city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Sel^Tii 
the  first  Turldsh  emperor  procured  a  thousand  good  artificers  to  be  brought 
from  Tauris  to  Constantinople.  The  Polanders  indented  with  Henry  Duke  of 
Anjou,  their  new  chosen  king,  to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  arti- 
ficers into  Poland.  James  the  first  in  Scotland  (as  '^Buchanan  writes)  sent 
for  the  best  artificers  he  coidd  get  in  Ein-ope,  and  gave  them  great  rewards  to 
teach  his  subjects  their  several  trades.  Edward  the  Third,  om-  most  renowned 
king,  to  his  eternal  memory,  brought  clothing  first  into  this  island,  transport- 
ing some  famihes  of  artificers  fi'om  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly  cities 
could  I  reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants 
live  singidar  well  by  their  finger's  ends  :  As  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth 
of  gold  ;  great  Milan  by  silk,  and  all  curious  works  ;  Arras  in  Artois  by  those 
fair  hangings  ;   many  cities  in   Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany,  have  none 

>"  TTodie  urbibus  desolatur,  et  magna  ex  parte  incolis  destituitur.   Gerbelius  desc.  GrwciEe,  lib.  6.      "  Videbit 
eas  fere  omnes  aut  eversas,  aut  solo  sequatas,  aut  in  rudera  faedissimd  dejectas  GerLelius. 
*  Not  even  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Nor  stern  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear. 
0  Lib.  7.  Septuaginta  olim  legiones  scriptee  dicuntur  ;  quas  \'ires  hodie,  &c.  p  Tolit.  1.  .''.  c.  S.  i  For 

dyeing  of  cloths,  and  dressing,  &c.  '  Valer.  1.  2.  c.  1 .  •  Hist.  Scot   Lib.  10.     Magnia  propositis 

praemiia,  ut  Scoti  ab  iis  edocerentur. 
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otlicr  niaiiiteiiancc,  especially  those  Avithin  the  lantl.  'Mecca,  in  Arabia 
Petra^a,  stands  in  a  most  luifniitful  coiuitry,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the 
rocks  (as  Vcrtonianns  descriltes  it),  and  yet  it  is  a  most  elegant  and  pleasant 
city,  hy  reason  of  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west.  Ormus  in  Persia  is  a  most 
famous  mart-town,  hath  nought  else  hut  the  opportunity  of  the  haven  to  make 
it  flourish.  Corinth,  a  nohle  city  (Lumen  Grecirc,  Tidly  calls  it)  the  Eye  of 
Greece,  hy  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus,  thosev-excellent  ports,  drew  all 
that  traffic  of  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas  to  it  ;  and  yet  the  country  about  it 
vf&s  curva  et  stiperciliosa ,  as  "Strabo  tonus  it,  rugged  and  harsh.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  Athens,  Actiimi,  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  most  of  those  to^vns  in 
Greece.  Nuremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a  most  barren  soil,  yet  a  noble 
imperial  city,  by  the  sole  industry  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades,  they  draw 
the  riches  of  most  countries  to  them,  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that  as  Sallust 
long  since  gave  out  of  the  like,  Scdem  animcr  in  extremis  dic/itis  habe/it,  their 
soul,  or  i)iteU(>cti(s  agens,  Avas  placed  in  their  fingers  end  ;  and  so  we  may  say 
of  Basil,  Spire,  Cambray,  Frankfort,  itc.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak 
what  some  write  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it,  no  place  in  the  world 
at  their  first  discovery  more  populous,  ^Mat.  Riecius,  the  Jesuit,  and  some 
others,  relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chinese  most  populous  countries,  not  a 
beggar  or  an  iiUe  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  means  they  prosper  and 
flourish.  We  have  the  same  means,  able  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  all 
sorts,  Avool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  Avood,  ire,  many  excellent  subjects  to  Avork 
upon,  only  industry  is  wanting.  We  send  om*  best  commodities  beyond  the 
seas,  which  they  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set  themselves  a  work 
about,  and  severally  improve,  sending  the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or 
else  make  toys  and  baubles  of  the  tails  of  them,  which  they  seU  to  us  again, 
at  as  great  a  reckoning  as  the  a\-Iio1c.  In  most  of  om*  cities,  some  few  excepted, 
like  y  Spanish  loiterers,  we  hve  wholly  by  tippling-inns  and  ale-houses.  Malting 
are  theii' best  ploughs,  their  greatest  traffic  to  seU  ale.  ^Meteran  and  some 
others  object  to  us,  that  Ave  are  no  Avhit  so  industrious  as  the  Hollanders  : 
"  Manual  trades  (saith  he)  which  are  more  curious  or  troublesome,  arc  Avholly 
exercised  by  strangers  :  they  dAvell  in  a  sea  full  of  fish,  but  they  are  so  iclle, 
they  Avill  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  tui'ns,  but  buy  it  of  their 
neighbours."  Tusli^  Mare  liheritm,  they  fish  under  our  noses,  and  sell  it  to 
us  Avhen  they  have  done,  at  their  OAvn  prices. 

"  Pudet  ha?c  opprobria  nobis 

Et  dici  potuisse,  et  noii  potuisse  refelli." 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers,  and  knoAV  not  Iioav  to 
ansAver  it. 

Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  ''London  that  bears  the  face  of  a  city, 
^ Epitome  Britanm(s,  a  famous  emporium,  second  to  none  beyond  seas,  a  noble 
mart :  but  solu  crescit,  decreseentilms  aliis  ;  and  yet,  in  1113^  slender  judgment, 
defective  in  many  things.  The  rest  (''some  foAv  excepted)  are  in  mean  estate, 
ruinous  most  part,  poor,  and  fuU  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their  decayed  trades, 
neglected  or  bad  policy,  idleness  of  their  inliabitants,  riot,  Avhich  had  rather 
beg  or  loiter,  and  be  ready  to  starA-e,  than  Avork. 

I  cannot  deny  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence  of  our  cities,  '^that 
they  are  not  so  fair  built,  (for  the  sole  magnificence  of  this  kingdom  (eoncern- 

•  Mimst.  cosm.  1.  5.   c.  74.      Agro  omnium  renim  infcecundissimo  aqua  indigente  inter  saxeta,  urbs 
tamen  elefr.intissima,  ob  Oi-ientis  negotiationes  et  Occideutis.  "  Lib.  8.  Geogr  :  ob  asperum  situm. 

Lib.  Edit,  a  Nic.   Tregant.   Helg.  A.  I()l6.  e.xpedit.  in  Sinas.  v  Ubi  nobilcs  probi  loco  habent 

nrtem  aliquam  profiteri.  Cleonard.  ep.  1.  1.  ''  Lib.  13.  Belg.  ITist.  non  tani  laboriosi  ut  Belgae,  sed  ut 

llispani  otiatores  vitam  utplurimura  otiosam  agentes:  artes  manuariee  quae  i)luriuuira  liabent  in  se  laboris 
et  difficultatis,  majoremq  ;  requirunt  industriam,  a  peregrinis  et  exteris  exercentur ;  liabitant  in  piscosissimo 
mari,  interea  tantum  non  piscantur  quantum  insulse  suifecerit  sed  a  vicinis  emere  coguntur.  »  Grotii 

liiber.         ^  L'rbs  animis  uumeroque  potens,  et  robore  gentis.  Scaliger.  '  Camden.  •>  York,  Bristow, 

Norwich,  AVorcester,  lic.  <^  M.  Gainsford's  Argument  :  Because  gentlemen  dwell  with  us  in  the  country 
illages,  our  cities  are  less,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  put  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  villages  in  a  shire, 
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ing  buildings)  hath  been  of  old  in  tho;^e  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses,) 
so  ricli,  thick  sited,  pojiulous,  as  in  some  other  countries  ;  besides  the  reasons 
Cardan  gives.  Subtil.  Lib.  11.  we  want  wnie  and  oil,  their  two  harvests,  we 
dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and  for  that  cause  must  a  little  more  liberally  'feed  of 
flesh,  as  all  northern  countries  do  ;  our  provisions  \\  ill  not  therefore  extend  to 
the  maintenance  of  so  many  ;  yet  notwithstanding  we  have  matter  of  all  sorts, 
an  open  sea  for  traffic,  as  well  as  the  rest,  goodly  havens.  And  how  can  we 
excuse  our  neghgence,  our  riot,  drunkenness,  tkc,  and  such  enormities  that 
follow  it  ?  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  you  will' say,  severe  statutes, 
houses  of  correction,  kc,  to  small  purpose  it  seems  ;  it  is  not  houses  will 
serve,  but  cities  of  correction  ;  ?our  trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed, 
wants  supplied.  In  other  countries  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  confess, 
but  that  doth  not  excuse  us,  ''wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones,  tumults, 
discords,  contention,  law-suits,  many  laws  made  against  them  to  repress  those 
innumerable  brawls  and  law-suits,  excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay  of  tillage, 
depopidations,  *  especially  against  rogues,  beggars,  Egyptian  vagabonds  (so 
termed  at  least)  Avhich  have  'swarmed  aU  over  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Poland, 
as  you  may  read  in  i^Munster,  Cranzius,  and  Aventinus  ;  as  those  Tartars  and 
Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  countries  :  yet  such  has  been  the 
iniquity  of  all  ages,  as  it  seems  to  small  purpose.  Nemo  in  nostra  civttate. 
mendicus  estoi,  saith  Plato:  he  will  have  them  purged  from  a  k-ommonwealth, 
'^'"  as  a  bad  humour  from  the  body,"  that  are  like  so  many  idcers  and  boils, 
and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

AVhat  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Sj)aniards,  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  many  other  states  have  decreed  in  this  case,  read  xirniseus,  cap.  19  ; 
Boterus,  libra  8,  caj).  2;  Osorius  de  Rebus  i/ett.  E man.  Y\h.  11.  When  a  country 
is  overstocked  with  people,  as  a  pasture  is  oft  overlaid  with  cattle,  they  had 
wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by  sending  out  colonies,  or  by 
v,-ars,  as  those  old  Romans ;  or  by  employing  them  at  home  about  some  public 
buildings,  as  bridc-es,  road-ways,  for  which  those  Romans  were  famous  in  this 
island  ;  as  Augustus  Ctesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards  in  then-  Indian  mmes, 
as  at  Potosi  in  Peru,  where  some  30,000  men  are  still  at  work,  GOOO  furnaces 
ever  boihng,  kc.  "aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  those  stupend  works  of  Trajan, 
CUauchus,  at  o  Ostium,  Dioclesiani  Theruui,  Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Pirasum  iu 
Athens,  made  by  Themistoclcs,  ampitheatrums  of  curious  marble,  as  at  Verona, 
Civitas  Philippi,  and  lleraclea  in  Thrace,  those  A})pian  and  Flaminian  ways, 
prodigious  works  all  may  witness  ;  and  rather  than  they  should  be  I'idle,  as 
those  'iEg}q)tian  Pharaohs,  Maris,  and  Sesostris  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to 
build  imnecessary  pyramids,  obehsks,  labyrinths,  channels,  lakes,  gigantic 
works  all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot,  ib'unkenness,  "^Quo  scdicet  alan- 
tur  et  ne  vagando  laburare  desuescant. 

Another  eye-sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rivers,  a  great 
blemish  as  '^ Boterus,  'Hippolitus  a  ColUbus,  and  other  politicians  hold,  if  it  be 

and  ever}'  village  j-ield  a  genUeman,  what  is  four  hundred  families  to  increase  one  of  our  cities,  or  to  con- 
tend with  theirs,  "which  stand  thicker  ?  And  whereas  ours  usually  consist  of  seven  thousand,  theirs  consist 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants.         ^  Maxima  pars  victus  in  carne  consistit.  I'olyd.  Lib.  1.  Hist.  6  Hefroc- 

nate  monopolii  licentiam,  pauciores  alantur  otio,  redintegretur  agricolatio,  laniticium  instauretui",  ut  sit 
honestum  negotium  quo  se  e.xerceat  otiosa  ilia  turba.  Nisi  his  malis  niedentur,  frustra  exercent  justitiam. 
Mor.  Utop.  Lib.  1.  "^  M.ancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex.  Ilor.  *  Regis  dignitatis  non  est 

exercerc  imperium  in  mendicos  sed  in  opulentos.  Non  est  regni  decus,  sed  carceris  esse  custos.  Idem. 
'CoUuvies  hominum  niirabiles  excocti  solo,  immundi  vestes  faedi  visu,  furti  imprimis  aci-es,  &c.  ''*-'0^'. 
mog.  lib.  ?.  cap.  5.  t  "  Let  no  (ftie  in  our  city  be  a  beggar."  '  Seneca,  llaud  minus  turpia  principi 
multa  supplicia,  quam  medico  multa  funera.  >»  Ac  pituitam  et  bilem  a  corpore  (U.  de  leg.)  omnes  "ilt 
exterminari.  °  See  Lipsius  Admiranda.  "  De  quo  Suet,  in  Claudio,  et  Plinius,  c-  3().  p  Ut  egestati 
simul  et  ignavise  occurratur,  opificia  condiscantur,  tenues  subleventur.  Bodin.  1.  fi.  c.  2.  num.  6,  7. 
1  Amasis  ^-Egypti  rex  legem  promidgavit,  ut  omnes  subditi  quotannis  rationem  redderent  unde  viverent. 
'  Buscoldus  discursu  polit.  cap.  2.  "  whereby  they  are  supported,  and  do  not  become  vagrants  by  being  less 
accustomed  to  laboiu'."  =  Lib.  1.  de  increiiu  Urb.  cap.  6.  •  Cap.  5.  de  increm.  urb.  Uuas  flumeu,  laeua, 
aut  mare  alluit. 
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neglected  in  a  commomvealth.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the 
loM'-countrio3  on  this  behalf,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  temtory  of  Padua,  in 
"France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise  about  corrivations  of  water  to  moisten 
and  refresh  barren  grounds,  to  drain  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.  Massinissa  made 
many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Nnmidia  in  Africa,  before  his  time  incult 
and  horrid,  fruitful  and  bartablo  by  this  means.  Great  industry  is  generally 
used  all  over  the  eastern  countries  in  this  kind,  especially  in  Egy|3t,  about 
Babylon  and  Damascus,  as  Vertomannus  and  ^Gotardus  Arthus  relate;  about 
Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of  Spain,  Milan  in  Italy  ; 
by  reason  of  which,  their  soil  is  much  impoverished,  and  infinite  commodities 
arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmus  betwixt  Africa  and  Asia, 
which  J'Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly 
undertaken,  but  with  ill  success,  as  ^  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  and  PUny,  for 
that  Red-sea  being  three  ^cubits  higher  than  Egypt,  would  have  drowned  all 
the  country,  ccepto  destiterant,  they  left  off;  yet  as  the  same  ^Diodorus  writes, 
Ptolemy  renewed  the  work  many  years  after,  and  absolved  in  it  a  more  oppor- 
tune place. 

That  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made  navigable  by 
Demetrius,  by  Julius  Ctesar,  Nero,  Domitian,  Herodes  Attieus,  to  make  a 
speed}^  "^passage,  and  less  dangerous,  from  the  Ionian  and  -^Egean  seas  ;  but 
because  it  could  not  be  so  \vell  effected,  the  Peloponnesians  built  a  wall  like  our 
Picts'  Avall  about  Scha^nute,  where  Neptune's  temple  stood,  and  in  the  shortest 
cut  over  the  Isthmus,  of  which  Diodorus,  lib.  11.  Herodotus,  lib.S.Vran.  Our 
latter  writers  call  it  Hexamilium,  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the 
Venetians,  anno  1453,  repaired  in  15  days  with  30,000  men.  Some,  saith 
Acosta,  would  have  a  passage  cut  from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  Thuanus  and  Serres  the  French  historians  speak  of  a  famous  aque- 
duct in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Seine,  and  from  Rhodanus  to  the  Loire.  The  like  to  which  Avas  formerly 
assayed  by  Domitian  the  emperor,  '^from  Arar  to  Moselle,  which  Cornehus 
Tacitus  speaks  of  in  the  13  of  his  annals,  after  by  Charles  the  Great  and 
others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  in  either  new  making 
or  mending  channels  of  rivers,  and  their  passages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tiber 
to  make  it  navigable  to  Rome,  to  convey  corn  from  Egypt  to  the  city,  radian 
alvei  tumeutis  ejfodit  saith  Yopiscus,  et  Tiheris  ripas  extnixit,  he  cut  fords, 
made  banks,  &c.)  decaj'ed"  havens,  which  Claudius  the  emperor  with  infinite 
pains  and  charges  attempted  at  Ostia,  as  I  have  said,  the  Venetians  at  this 
day  to  preserve  their  city  ;  many  excellent  means  to  enrich  their  territories, 
have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces  of  Europe,  as  planting  some 
Indian  plants -amongst  us,  silk-Avorms,  '^the  very  mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains 
of  Granada  yield  30,000  croAvns  per  annum  to  the  king  of  Spain's  cofiers, 
besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  arc  busied  about  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain.  In  France  a  great  benefit 
is  raised  by  salt,  &c.,  whether  these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted 
with  us,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted,  silk-worms  (I  mean) 
vines,  fir  trees,  (fee.      Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the  Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is 

"  Incredibilera  commoditatem,  vecturS  mercium  tres  fluviinangabiles,  &c.  Boterus  de  G.allia.  «  Hero- 
dotus, y  Ind.  Orient .  cap.  2.  Rotam  in  medio  flumine  constituunt,  cui  ex  pellibus  animalium  consutos 
uteres  appendunt.  hi  dum  rota  movetur,  aquani  per  canales,  &c.  '  Centum  pedes  lata  fossa  .'iO.alta. 
°  Contrary  to  that  of  Archimedes,  who  holds  the  superficies  of  all  waters  even.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  3. 
•^Dion.  Pausanias.  et  Nic.  Gerbelius.  Munster.  Cosm.  Lib.  4,  cap.  Sfi.  Ut  brevior  foret  navigatio  et  minus 
periculosa.  '^  Charles  the  great  went  about  to  make  a  channel  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  Bil.  Pir- 
Idmerus  descript.  Ger.  the  ruins  are  yet  seen  about  Wessenburg  from  Rednich  to  Altimul.  Ut  navigabilia 
inter  se  Occideutis  et  Septentrionia  littora  fiereut.  '  Maginus  Geogr.  Simlerus  de  rep.  Helvet. 
lib.  1  .describit. 
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fiilly  jicrsiiaded  they  would  prosper  in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivers 
are  most  part  neglected  ;  our  streams  are  not  great,  I  confess,  by  reason  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  island,  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even,  not  headlong,  swift, 
or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foaming  Rhodanus  and  Loire  in  France. 
Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  violent  Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirlpools, 
as  the  Rhine,  and  Danubius,  about  Shaffausen,  Lausenburgh,  Lhiz,  and 
Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators  ;  or  broad  shallow,  as  Neckar  in  uie  Pala- 
tinate, Tibris  in  Italy ;  but  calm  and  fair  as  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Mace- 
donia, Em-otas  in  Laconia,  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  well  be 
repaired  many  of  them  (I  mean  Wye,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Oxford,  the 
defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the  river  of  Lee  from  Ware  to 
London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or  as  some  Avill  Henry  L  ^made  a  channel  from 
Trent  to  Lincoln,  navigable  ;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  is  decayed,  and 
much  mention  is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monuments  found  about  old 
*Verulamium,  good  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places, 
Avhose  channels,  havens,  ports  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We  contemn  this 
benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore  compelled  in  the  inner  parts  of 
this  island,  because  portage  is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  om'selves, 
and  live  like  so  many  boars  in  a  sty,  for  w^ant  of  vent  and  utterance. 

AVe  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth,  Portsmouth,  Mil- 
ford,  &:c.  equivalent  if  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  Lidian  Havanna,  old  Brun- 
dusium  in  Italy,  Aidis  in  Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acai'nia,  Suda  in  Crete,  which 
have  few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  traffic  or  trade,  which  have  scarce  a  village 
on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities,  sed  viderint  politici.  I  could  here  justly  tax 
many  other  neglects,  abuses,  errors,  defects  among  us,  and  in  other  countries, 
depopulations,  riot,  drunkenness,  &:c,  and  many  such,  qua;  intnc  in  aiirem 
susurrare  non  lihet.  But  I  must  take  heed,  ne  quid  graoius  dicam,  that  I  do 
not  overshoot  myself,  Sus  Miitervam,  I  am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  perad- 
venture  suppose  ;  and  sometimes  i:>eritas  odiinn  parit,  as  he  said,  "verjuice 
and  oatmeal  is  good  for  a  parrot."  For  as  Lucian  said  of  an  historian,  I  say  of 
a  poHtician.  He  that  will  freely  speak  and  write,  must  be  for  ever  no  subject, 
under  no  prince  or  law,  but  lay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what 
any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  I  deny  not,  to  rectify  such  enormities,  and  so  in  all 
other  countries,  but  it  seems  not  always  to  good  purpose.  We  had  need  of 
some  general  visitor  in  oiu*  age,  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss  ;  a  just 
army  of  Rosie-crosse  men,  for  they  will  amend  all  matters  (they  say)  religion, 
policy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c.  Another  Attila,  Tamerlane,  Her- 
cules, to  strive  with  Achelous,  Augece  stabulum purgare,  to  subdue  tyrants,  as 
she  chd  Diomedes  and  Busiris;  to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus  and  Lacinius: 
to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione  :  to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and  Centaiu's  :  or  another 
Theban  Crates  to  reform  oiu-  manners,  to  compose  quarrels  and  controversies, 
as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens.  ".As 
Hercules  ''  purged  the  world  of  monsters,  and  subdued  them,  so  did  he  fight 
against  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  ifcc.  and  all  those  feral  vices  and  monsters  of 
the  mind."  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  if  wishing 
would  serve,  one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaus  desired  in  i  Lucian,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as  10,000  men,  or  an  army  of  giants, 
go  invisible,  open  gates  and  castle  doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  tran- 

f  Camden  in  Lincolnshire.  Fossedike.  *  Near  S.  Albans,  "  which  must  not  now  be  whispered  in 

the  ear."         E  Lisius  Girald.  Nat.  comes.  ^  Apuleius,  lib.  4.  Flor.  Lar.  familiaris  inter  homines  setatis 

suae  cultus  est,  litiura  omnium  ct  juryiorum  inter  propinquos  r.rbitreret  disceptator.  Adversus  iraciindiam, 
invidiam,  avaritiam,  libidineni,  ceteraq  ;  animi  b.umani  vitia  et  monstra  pUilosophus  iste  Hercules  fuit 
Pestes  eas  mentibus  exegit  ouiues,  (Stc.  '  Votia  navig. 
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sport  lilmself  lu  an  instiuit  to  wliat  j)laco  he  desired,  alter  affections,  cure  all 
manner  of  diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  the  world,  and  rcfonn  all  dis- 
tressed states  and  persons,  as  lie  Avould  himself.  He  might  reduce  those 
vandering  Tartars  in  order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland, 
on  the  other  ;  and  tame  the  vagahond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil  those  eastern 
countries,  that  they  should  never  \ise  more  caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct 
them.  lie  might  root  out  barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fidly  discover  Terra 
Austral  is  lucocputa,  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages,  drain 
those  mighty  ^Mivotian  fens,  cut  down  those  vast  Ilircinian  woods,  irrigate  those 
barren  Arabian  deserts,  &c.  cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorhi'tum, 
2>Uca,  morbus  NeapoUtanus,S^'C.  end  all  our  idle  controversies,  cut  off  our  tmuid- 
tuous  desires,  inordinate  lusts,  root  out  atheism,  impiety,  heresy,  schism  and 
superstition,  which  now  so  crucify  the  world,  catechise  gross  ignorance,  purge 
Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  and  jealousy,  Gemiany  of  drunk- 
enness, all  om*  northern  country  of  gluttony  and  intemperance,  castigate  our 
I  j  hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tutors  ;  lash  disobedient  children,  negligent 
Aj<f  servants,  correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prochgal  sons,  enforce  idle  persons  to 
^  work,  drive  drunkards  off  the  alehouse,  repress  thieves,  visit  corrupt  and  t)Tan- 
nizing  magistrates.  Arc.  But  as  L.  Licinius  taxed  Timolaus,  you  may  us. 
These  are  vain,  absurd  and  ridiculous  wishes  not  to  be  hoped  :  aU  must  be  as 
it  is,  '^Bocchahnus  may  cite  commonwealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek 
to  reform  the  world  itself  by  commissioners,  but  there  is  no  remedy,  it  may  not 
,.  be  redressed,  desinent  homines  turn  dem/trn  stidtescere  qiiando  esse  dcsinent,  so 
-A^     long  as  they  can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and  fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficidt,  impossible,  and  far  bej^ond  Her- 
cules labours  to  be  performed  ;  let  them  be  rude,  -stupid,  ignorant,  incidt,  lapis 
super  lapidem  sedeat,  and  as  the  ^  apologist  will,  resj).  tussi,  et  graveolentia 
laboret,  mundus  vitio,  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are,  let  them  "^^  tyrannize, 
epicurize,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with  factions,  superstitions, 
lawsuits,  wars  and  contentions,  live  in  riot,  poverty,  want,  misery  ;  rebel, 
wallow  as  so  many  swine  in  their  own  dung,  with  Ulysses'  companions,  stidtos 
juheo  esse  lihenter.j/  \  will  yet,  to  satisfy  and  please  myself,  make  an  Utopia 
of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  commonv/ealth  of  mine  own,  in  which 
I  will  freely  domineer,  build  cities,  make  laws,  statutes,  as  I  hst  myself.     And 

why  may  I  not  ? *  Pictoribus  atque  poetis,  ^r.     You  know  wliat   liberty 

poets  ever  had,  and  besides,  my  predecessor  Bemocritus  was  a  politician,  a 
recorder  of  Abdera,  a  lav/  maker  as  some  say  ;  and  '\vhy  may  not  I  presmne  so 
much  as  he  did  ?  Howsoever  I  will  adventure.  For  the  site,  if  you  will 
needs  urge  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fuUy  resolved,  it  may  be  in  Terra  Australl 
Incognita,  there  is  room  enough  (for  of  my  knowledge  neithei-  that  hungi-y 
Spaniardt,  nor  Mercurius  Britannicus,  have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else 
one  of  these  floating  islands  in  Mare  del  Zur,  which  like  the  Cyanian  isles  in 
the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are  accessible  only  at  set  times,  and  to 
some  few  persons  ;  or  one  of  the  fortunate  isles,  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or 
wdiich  they  are  ?  there  is  room  enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and 
northern  coasts  of  Asia.  But  I  will  choose  a  site,  whose  latitude  shall  be  45 
degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes)  m  the  midst  of  the  tcmj)erate  zone,  or  perhaps 
under  the  equator,  that  \  paradise  of  the  world,  iibi  semper  virens  laurus,  ^'c. 
where  is  a  perpetual  spring  :  the  longitude  for  some  reasons  I  wiU  conceal. 
Yet  "  be  it  knoM-n  to  all  men  by  these  presents,"  that  if  any  honest  gentle- 
man will  send  in  so  much  money,  as  Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting  a 
nativity,  he  shall  be  a  sharer,  I  wiU  acquaint  him  with  my  project,  or  if  any 

'■  Raggualios,  part  2,  cap.  2,  et  part  .3,  c.  17.  '  A'elent.  Andiese  Apolog.  manip.  004.  "'■  Qui 

sordiiius  est,  sordesrat  ad)mc.  *Hor.  t  Ferdinando  Q,uir.  1012.  X  Vide  Acosta  et  Laiet. 
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worthy  man  will  stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  office  or  dignity,  (for  as 
he  said  of  his  archbishopric  of  Utopia,  'tis  sa actus  ambitus,  and  not  amiss  to 
l)c  sought  after,)  it  shall  ho  freely  given  without  all  intercessions,  bribes, 
letters,  jfce.  his  own  worth  shall  be  the  best  spokesman  ;  and  because  we  shall 
admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons,  if  he  be  sufficiently  qualified,  and  as  able 
as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself,  he  shall  have  present  possession.  It 
shall  be  divided  into  12  or  13  provinces,  and  those  by  hills,  rivers,  road-ways, 
or  some  more  eminent  limits  exactly  bounded.  Each  province  shall  have  a 
metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed  as  a  centre  almost  in  a  circumference,  and 
tlie  rest  at  equal  distances,  some  12  Italian  miles  asunder,  or  thereabout,  and 
in  them  shaU  be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man  ;  statis  /ion's  et 
cUehus,  no  market  towns,  markets  or  fairs,  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  (no 
village  shaU  stand  above  6,  7,  or  8  miles  from  a  city)  except  those  emporiums 
which  are  by  the  sea  side,  general  staples,  marts,  as  Antwei*]!,  Venice,  Bergen 
of  old,  London,  tfec.  cities  most  part  shall  be  situated  upon  navigable  rivers  or 
lakes,  creeks,  havens  ;  and  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long  square, 
'"with  fair,  broad,  and  straight  "streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
Hke  Bruges,  Brussels,  Rhcgium  Lepidi,  Beriie  in  Switzerland,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Crema,  Cambalu  in  Tartary,  described  by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  palma.  I 
will  admit  very  few  or  no  subm-bs,  and  those  of  baser  building,  walls  only  to  kee]> 
out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some  frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea  side,  and 
those  to  be  fortified  °  after  the  latest  manner  of  fortification,  and  situated  upon 
convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.  In  every  so  built  city,  I  will  have 
convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to  bury  the  dead  in,  not  in  church- 
yards ;  a  citadella  (in  some,  not  aU)  to  command  it,  prisons  for  offenders,  oppor- 
tune market  places  of  all  sorts,  for  corn,  meat,  cattle,  fuel,  fish,  commodious 
courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  societies,  bourses,  meeting  places,  armouries, 
1'  in  which  shall  be  kept  engines  for  quenching  of  fire,  artillery  gardens,  public 
Avalks,  theatres,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for  all  g_\Tiinastic  sports,  and  honest 
recreations,  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  for  children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men, 
mad  men,  soldiers,  pest-houses,  k,Q.  not  hxvAi  precario,  or  by  gouty  benefactors, 
Avho,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  hves,  ojipressed 
whole  provinces,  societies,  &c.  give  something  to  pious  uses,  biuld  a  satisfactory 
ahns-house,  school  or  bridge,  &c.  at  their  last  end,  or  before  perhaps,  which  is 
no  otherwise  than  to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down  a  feather,  rob  a  thousand 
to  relieve  ten  ;  and  those  hospitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections, 
benevolences,  donaries,  for  a  set  nimiber,  (as  in  ours,)  just  so  many  and  no 
more  at  such  a  rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or  less, 
and  that  ex  ptMico  wrario,  and  so  still  maintained,  non  nobis  solum  nati 
suDius,  c^r.  I  will  have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  iu 
each  town,  common  ^i  granaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia,  Stetein  in  Pomer- 
land,  Noremberg,  ifec.  Colleges  of  mathematicians,  musicians,  and  actors,  as 
of  old  at  Labedvma  in  Ionia,  '^  alchyinists,  physicians,  artists,  and  philosophers : 
that  all  arts  and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned  ;  and 
public  historiographers,  as  amongst  those  ancient  ^  Persians,  qui  in  comnien- 
tarios  referehant  quce  memoratu  digna  gerebantur,  informed  and  appointed  by 
the  state  to  register  all  famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribbler, 
partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as  in  om*  times.  I  will  provide  public  schools  of 
all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  &e.  especially  of  grammar  and  languages, 
not  to  he  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordinarily  used,  but  by  use,  example, 

™  Vide  patritium,  lib.  8.  tit.  10.  ile  Instit.  Reipiib.  "  Sic  olim  Ilippodamus  Milesius  Arist.  polit.  cap. 

1 1.  et  Vitruvius  1.  1 .  c.  ult.  "  With  walls  of  earth,  &c.  ('  De  his  l^lin.  epist.  42.  lib.  2.  et  Tacit. 

Aniial.  13.  lib.  i  Vide  Brisonium  de  leguo  Perse  lib.  3.  de  his  et  Vegetiuni,lib.  2.  cap.  3.  de  Annona. 

'  Not  to  malie  gold,  but  for  matters  of  physic  =  Bresoniua  Josephus,  lib.  21.  antiq^uit.  Jud.  cap.  6» 

Herod,  lib.  3. 
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conversation  *,  as  travellers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses  teach  their  childi-en  :  as 
I  Avill  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  "pubHc  govciniors,  fit  officers  to 
each  place,  treasurers,  ajdilcs,  questors,  overseers  of  pupils,  widows'  goods, 
and  all  public  houses,  <fec.  and  those  once  a  year  to  make  strict  accouuts  of  all 
receipts,  expenses,  to  avoid  confusion,  et  sic  Jiet  tit  von  absurnant  (as  Pliny  to 
Trajan,)  quod pudeat  dicere.  They  shall  be  subordinate  to  those  higher  officers 
and  governors  of  each  city,  which  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean 
artificers,  but  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tied  to  residence  in 
those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons  :  for  I  see  no 
reason  (which  ^  Hippohtus  complains  of)  "  that  it  should  be  more  tUshonom-- 
able  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city  than  the  country,  or  unseemly  to  dwell 
there  now,  than  of  old.  >'  I  wiU  have  no  bogs,  fens,  marshes,  vast  woods, 
deserts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed  ;  (yet  not  depopidated,  and  there- 
fore take  heed  you  mistake  me  not)  for  that  which  is  common,  and  every 
man's,  is  no  man's  ;  the  richest  countries  are  stiU  inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent, 
M'ith  us,  etc.  Spain,  Italy  ;  and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are 
best  ^husbanded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Damascus  in  Syria,  tfcc.  Avhich 
are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I  >vlll  not  have  a  bai-ren  acre  in  all  my  terri- 
tories, not  so  much  as  the  tops  of  mountains  :  where  najure  fails^  it  shall  be 
supplied  by  art :  -^  lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  Ail  common 
highways,  bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts,  channels,  public 
works,  building,  etc.  out  of  a  ^  common  stock,  curiously  maintained  and  kept 
in  repair  ;  no  depopulations,  eugrossings,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by 
the  consent  of  some  supervisors  that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see 
what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places,  what  is  amiss,  how  to  help  it, 
et  quid  quceque  ferat  regio,  et  quid  quceque  recuset,  what  ground  is  aptest  for 
wood,  what  for  corn,  Avhat  for  cattle,  gardens,  orchards,  fishponds,  &:c.  with  a 
charitable  cUvision  in  every  village,  (not  one  domineering  house  greedily  to 
swallow  up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us)  what  for  lords,  "^  what  for 
tenants  ;  and  because  they  shall  be  better  encouraged  to  improve  such  lands 
they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees,  drain,  fence,  etc.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a 
known  rent,  and  known  fine  to  free  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of 
tyrannizing  landlords.  These  supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity 
■•  of  land  in  each  manor  is  fit  for  the  lord's  demesnes,  ''  what  for  holding  of 
tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  husbanded,  tit  ^  magnetis  equis,  MiivjcB  gens  cognita 
reinis,  how  to  be  manured,  tilled,  rectified,  *  hie  segetes  veniunt,  illic  fvelicius 
uvre,  arhorei  fcetiis  cdihi,  atquc  injussa  virescunt  Gramina,  and  what  proportion 
is  fit  for  all  callings,  because  private  professors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill 
husbands,  oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not  how  to  improve  their  own,  or 
else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  public  good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for,  ^  rather  than 
effected,  Respub.  C'hristianopolitana,  Campanella's  city  of  the  Sun,  and  that 
new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but  mere  chimeras  and  Plato's  community  in  many 

■  So  Lod.  Vives  ttunks  best,  Commineus,  and  others.  »  Plato  3.  de  leg.  iEdiles  creari  vult,  qui  fora,  fontes, 
vias,  portus,  plateas,  et  id  genus  alia  jirocurent.  A'ide  Isaacum  Pontanum  de  civ.  Amstel.  hsec  omnia,  &c. 
Gotardum  et  alios.  "  De  Inerem.  urb.  cap.  13.     Ingenue  fateor  me  non  iutelligere  cur  ignobilius  sit  urbes 

bene  munitas  colere  nunc  quam  olim,  aut  casae  rusticae  praeesse  quam  urbi.  Idem  Ubertus  Foliot,  de  Xeapoli. 
y  Ne  tantiUum  quidem  soli  incultura  relinquitur.  ut  verum  sit  ne  polliceiu  quidem  agri  in  his  regionibus  sterUem 
aut  infoecuudum  reperiri.  Jlarcus  llemingius  Augustanus  de  regno  C'hinae,  1. 1.  c.  3.  ^  JI.  Carew,  in  his 
survey  of  Cornwall,  saith  that  before  that  country  was  inclosed,  the  husbandmen  dr.ank  water,  did  eat  little 
or  no  bread,  fol.  66,  lib.  1.  their  apparel  was  coarse,  they  went  bare  legged,  their  dwelling  w;is  correspond- 
ent ;  but  since  inclosure,  they  live  decently,  and  h.ave  money  to  spend  (fol.  23)  ;  when  their  fields  were 
common,  their  wool  was  coarse,  Cornish  hair ;  but  since  inclosure,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  Cotswol,  and 
their  soil  much  mended.  Tusser.  cap.  52,  of  his  husbandry,  is  of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed,  is  worth 
three  common.  The  country  inclosed  I  praise  ;  the  other  delighteth  not  me,  for  nothing  of  wealth  it  doth 
raise,  &c.  *  Incredibilis  na\igiorum  copia,  nihilo  paueiores  in  aquis,  quam  in  continenti  commorantur. 

M.  Ricceus  expedit.  in  Sin.as,  1  1.  c.  3.  ^  To  this  purpose,  Arist.  polit.  2.  c.  f>.  allows  a  third  part  of  their 
revenues,  Hippodamus  half.  "^  Ita  lex  Agraria  olim  Romse.  "*  Hie  segetes,  ilhc  veniunt  faelieius  uvae, 
Arborei  faetus  alibi,  atq;  injussa  virescunt  Gramina.  Virg.  1.  Georg.  'Lucanus,  1.  6.  *  Virg.  *Joh. 
Valeut.  Andreas,  Lord  Verulam. 
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things  is  impious,  absurd  and  ridiculous,  it  takes  away  all  splendour  and  man-- 
nificeuce.  I  will  have  several  orders,  degrees  of  uobifity,  and  those  hereditary, 
not  rejecting  younger  brothers  in  the  mean  time,  for  they  shall  be  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  pensions,  or  so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some  honest  calling, 
they  shall  be  able  to  hve  of  themselves.  I  wiU  have  such  a  proportion 
of  ground  belonging  to  every  barony,  he  that  buys  the  land  shall  buy  the 
barony,  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his  patrimony,  and  ancient  demesnes,  shall 
forfeit  his  honours  s.  As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so  some  again  by 
election,  or  by  gift  (besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities,)  like  our  bishop- 
rics, prebends,  the  Bassa's  palaces  in  Turkey,  the  ^  procurator's  houses  and 
offices  in  Venice,  whicli,  like  the  golden  apple,  shall  be  given  to  the  worthiest, 
and  best  deserving  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their  Avorth  and  good 
service,  as  so  many  goals  for  aU  to  aim  at,  {ko/ws  alit  cities)  and  encourage- 
ments to  others.  For  I  hate  these  severe,  unnatural,  harsh,  German,  French, 
and  Venetian  decrees,  which  exclude  plebeians  from  honours,  be  they  never  so 
wise,  rich,  virtuous,  valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must  not  be  patricians, 
but  keep  their  owti  rank,  this  is  naturcB  helium  htferre,  odious  to  God  and  men, 
I  abhor  it.     My  form  of  government  shall  be  monarchic.al. 

* "  nunquam  libertas  gratior  extat, 

Quam  sub  Hege  pio,"  &c. 

Few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plaiidy  put  down,  and  in  the  mother  tongue, 
that  every  man  may  understand.  Every  city  shall  have  a  pecuHar  trade  or 
privilege,  by  which  it  shall  be  chiefly  maintained:  'and  parents  shall  teach  their 
children  one  of  three  at  least,  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries 
of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town  these  several  tradesmen  shall  be  so  aptly 
disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  danger  or  oftence :  fire-trades,  as 
smiths,  forge-men,  brewers,  bakers,  metal-men,  he,  shall  dwell  apart  by  them- 
selves :  dyers,  tanners,  felmongers,  and  such  as  use  water  in  convenient  places 
by  themselves:  noisome  or  fulsome  for  bad  smells,  as  butchers'  slaughter- 
houses, chandlers,  cm-riers,  in  remote  places,  and  some  back  lanes.  Frater- 
nities and  companies,  I  approve  of,  as  merchants'  bourses,  colleges  of  druggists, 
physicians,  musicians,  <kc.,  but  aU  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of  wares,  as 
our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and  brewers  ;  corn'  itself,  what  scarcity 
soever  shall  come,  not  to  exceed  such  a  price.  Of  such  wares  as  are  trans- 
ported or  brought  iu,  ^^  if  they  be  necessary-,  commodious,  and  such  as  nearly 
concern  man's  hfe,  as  corn,  wood,  coal,  (kc,  and  such  provision  we  cannot 
Avant,  I  wlU  have  little  or  no  custom  paid,  no  taxes ;  but  for  such  things  as  are 
for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament,  as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of 
gold,  lace,  jewels,  kc,  a  greater  impost.  I  will  have  certain  shi])s  sent  out  for 
new  discoveries  every  year,  ^and  some  discreet  men  appointed  to  travel  into  aU 
neighbouring  kingdoms  by  land,  which  shall  observe  what  artificial  inventions 
and  good  laws  are  in  other  countries,  customs,  alterations,  or  aught  else, 
concernuig  war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common  good.  Ecclesiastical 
discipline,  penes  Episcopos,  subordinate  as  the  other.  No  impi'opriations,  no  lay 
patrons  of  church  livings,  or  one  private  man,  but  common  societies,  corpora- 
tions, ka.,  and  those  rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Universities, 
examined  and  approved,  as  the  literati  iu  China.  No  parish  to  contain  above 
a  thousand  auditors.     If  it  were  possible,  I  would  have  such  priests  as  shoidd 

g  So  is  it  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  France.  •>  See  Contarenus  and  Osoriiis  de  rebus -gestis  Ema- 

nuelis.  *  Claudian  1.  7.     "  Liberty  never  is  more  gratifying  than  under  a  pious  liing."  '  Herodotus 

Erato  lib.  G.  Cum  .Cgyptiis  Lacedemonii  in  hoc  congruunt,  quod  eorum  prsecones,  tibicnies,  coqui,  etreliqui 
artifices,  in  paterno  artificio  succedunt,  et  coquus  k  coquo  gignitur,  et  paterno  opere  perseverat.  Idem 
Marcus  polus  de  Quinzay.  Idem  Osorius  de  Emanuele  rege  Lusitano.     Riccius  de  Sinis.  ^  Ilippol.  h. 

coUibus  de  increm.  urb.  c.  20.  Plato  idem  7.  de  legiljus,  qure  ad  vitam  necessaria,  et  quibus  carere  non 
possunms,  nullum  dependi  vectigal,  &c.  '  riato  12.  de  legibus,  40.  aimos  natos  vult,  ut  si  quid  memorabile 
viderent  apud  exteros,  hoc  ipsum  in  rempub.  recipiatur. 
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imitate  Clirist,  eliarital)lc  lawyers  should  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
toiu[H'ratc  and  modest  physieiaus,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  philosophers 
sliould  know  themselves,  noblemen  hve  honestly',  tradesmen  leave  lying  and 
cozening,  magistrates  corruption,  kc,  but  this  is  impossible,  1  must  get  such 
as  1  nuxy.  I  will  therefore  have  "^of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physicians, 
cliirurgeons,  &ic.,  a  set  number,  "and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge  which  he  doth  to  his  advocate,  as  at 
Fez  in  Africa,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Ragusa,  sumn  quisc]  ;  causani  dkere  tenetur. 
Those  advocates,  cliirurgeons,  and  "physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  1'  common  treasmy,  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken  upon  pain  of 
losing  their  places;  or  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and  when  the  ^i cause  is  fully 
ended.  ^"Ile  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in  a  pledge,  which  if  it  be  proved  he 
hath  wrongfully  sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or  maliciously,  he  shall  forfeit,  and 
lose.  Or  else  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintift'  shall  have  his  complaint 
approved  by  a  set  delegac}^  to  that  pm-pose ;  if  it  be  of  moment  he  shall  be 
suliered  as  before,  to  proceed,  if  otherwise  they  shall  determine  it.  All  causes 
shall  be  pleaded  si<p}>resso  nomine,  the  parties'  names  concealed,  if  sdmecirc'iun- 
stances  do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other  ofKccrs  shall  be  a})tly 
disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common  arbitrators  to  hear  causes, 
and  end  all  controversies,  and  those  not  single,  but  tlu-ee  at  least  on  the  bench 
at  once,  to  determine  or  give  sentence,  and  those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lotsT" 
and  not  to  continue  still  in  the  same  office.  No  controversy  to  depend  above  a 
year,  but  without  all  delays  and  fmiher  appeals  to  be  speedily  despatched,  and 
finally  concluded  in  that  time  allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferior  magis- 
trates to  be  chosen  ^as  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the 
•^Venetians,  and  such  again  not  to  be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magistracies, 
honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently  ^qualified  for  learning,  manners,  and 
that  by  the  strict  approbation  of  deputed  examiners :  ^  first  scholars  to  take 
place,  then  sokhers ;  for  I  am  of  Vigetius  his  opinion,  -tw-scholar Reserves  better 
than  a  soldier,  because  Unius  cetatis  sunt  quoe  fortiter  fiunt,  qua  vera  pro 
tdilitate  Reipicb.  scrihuntur,  ceterna :  a  soldier's  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a 
scholar's  for  ever.  If  they  >' misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and 
accordingly  punished'  and  whether  their  offices  be  annual  ^or  otherwise,  once  a 
year  they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and  give  an  account ;  for  men  are  partial 
and  passionate,  merciless,  covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favour, 
ike,  omne  sidj  regno  (/raciore  rexjnum:  like  Solon's  Areopagites,  or  those  Roman 
Censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  '"^be  visited  invicem  themselves,  ^'tliey  shall 
oversee  that  no  prowhng  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his 
inferiors,  as  so  many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  flea,  grind,  or  trample  on, 
be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  ccquahUe  jus,  justice  equally  done,  live 
as  friends  and  brethren  together  ;  and  which  '^  Sesellius  woidd  have  and  so  much 
desires  in  his  kingdom  of  France,   "  a  thapasou  and  sweet  harmony  of  kings, 

■"  Simlerus  in  Helvetia.  "  Ttopienses  causidicos  excludunt,  qui  causas  collide  et  vafre  tractent  et 

disputent.  Iniquissimuni  censent  homiiiem  uUis  obligai-i  legibus,  qu<e  aiit  nunierosiores  sunt,  quani  ut  perlegi 
queaut,  aut  obscuriores  quam  ut  a  quovis  possint  inteUigi.  Volunt  ut  suam  quisq ;  eausam  agat,  eamq ; 
referat  Judici  quam  narratiirus  fuerat  jiatrono,  sic  minus  erit  aniliagiim,  et  Veritas  faeilius  elieietur.  Mor. 
Utop.  1.  2.  »  JMedici  ex  publico  victum  sumuut.  ISoter.  1.  1.  c.  r-.  de  .Egyptiis.  i'  De  his  lege  Patrit, 

1.  3.  tit.  8.  de  reip.  Instit.  •!  >iliil  a  clieutibus  iiatroni  accipiaut,  in-iusquam  lis  finita  est.  I'arcl.  Argen. 

lib.  3.  ■■  It  is  so  in  most  free  cities  in  Germany.  *  Mat.  Kiccius  exped.  in  Sinas,  1.  1.  c.  5.  de  exami- 

natione  electionum  copiose  agit,  &c.  '  Contar.  de  repub.  Venet.  1.  1.  °  Osor.  1.  1 1.  de  reb.  gest. 

Eman.  Qui  in  literis  maximos  progi-essus  fecerint  uiaximis  houorilvjs  afficiiintur,  secundus  honoris  gradus 
militibus  assignatur,  postremi  ordinis  mechanicis,  doctorum  honiinum  judiciis  in  altiorem  locum  quisq; 
praesertur,  et  qui  a  plurimis  approbatur,  ampliores  in  rep.  dignitates  consequitur.  Qui  in  hoc  examine 
primas  habet,  insigni  per  totam  vitam  dignitate  insignitur,  marchioni  similis,  aut  duci  apud  nos.  '  Cedant 
arma  togje.  >  As  in  Berne,  Lucerne,  Friburge  in  Switzerland,  a  \icious  liver  is  uncapable  of  any  office  ; 

if  a  Senator,  instantly  deposed.     Simlerus.  '  Not  above  three  years,  Arist.  polit.  5.  c.  8-  ^  Nam 

quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  '•  Cytreus  in  Greisgeia.     Qui  nou  ex  subhmi  despiciant  inferiores,  nee  ut 

bestias  canculceut  sibi  subditos  auctoritatis  uomini,  confisi,  &c.  "^  Sesellius  de  rep.  Galloruin,  lib. 

1  &2. 
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princes,  noLlcs,  ami  plebeians  so  nnitiially  tied  and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as 
laws  and  authoi-ity,  as  that  tliey  never  disagree,  insult  or  encroach  one  upon 
another."     If  any  man  deserve  well  in  his  office  he  shall  he  rewarded. 


"  quis  enim  viftutem  amplectitur  ipsani, 


Proemia  si  tollas  ?  ' 

lie  that  invents  anything  for  public  good  in  any  art  or  science,  writes  a  treatise, 
*'or  performs  any  noble  exploit,  at  home  or  abroad,  '^  shall  be  accordingly 
enriched,  ''honoured,  and  preferred.  I  say  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Hosiem 
quiferict  erit  mild  Carthai/inensis,  let  him  be  of  what  condition  he  will,  in  all 
offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall  have  best. 

Tilianus  in  Philonius,  out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt,  wished  all  his  books 
were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  fto  redeem  captives,  set  free 
prisoners,  and  relieve  all  poor  distressed  soids  that  wanted  means ;  religiously 
done,  I  deny  not,  but  to  wliat  puqwse?  Suppose  this  were  so  well  done,  within 
a  littfc  after,  though  a  man  had  Cro?sus'  wealth  to  bestow,  there  woidd  be  as 
many  more.  Wherefore  I  will  suft'er  no  ^beggars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle 
persons  at  all,  that  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives  how  they  ''maintain 
themselves.  If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  blind,  and  single,  they  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built  for  that  piirpose ;  if  married  and 
infirm,  past  work,  or  by  inevitable  loss,  or  some'  such  like  misfortune  cast 
behind,  by  distribution  of  'corn,  house-rent  free,  annual  pensions  or  money, 
they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  their  good  service  they  have 
formerly  done  ;  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced  to  work.  "  "^For  I  see  no  reason 
(as  'he  said)  why  an  epicure  or  idle  drone,  a  rich  glutton,  a  usurer,  sliould  live 
at  ease,  and  do  nothing,  live  in  honour,  in  aU  manner  of  pleasures,  and  oppress 
others,  when  as  in  the  meantime  a  poor  labourer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  an 
husbandman  that  hath  spent  his  time  in  continual  labour,  as  an  ass  to  carry 
burdens,  to  do  the  commonwealth  good,  and  without  Vidiom  we  cannot  live,  shall 
be  left  in  his  old  age  to  beg  or  starve,  and  lead  a  miserable  life  worse  than  a 
jument."  As  "'all  conditions  shall  be  tied  to  their  ta'sk,  so  none  shall  be  over- 
tired, but  have  their  set  times  of  recreations  and  holidays,  irididgere  geiiio, 
feasts  and  merry  meetings,  even  to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant, 
once  a  week  to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he  shall 
please;  Yika  ^^ihai  tSaccarunifesfum  amongst  the  Persians,  ihoiie  Saturn cds  m 
Rome,  as  weU  as  his  master.  °If  any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more  wine 
or  strong  drink  in  a  twelvemonth  after.  A  bankrupt  shall  be  vCatademiaius 
in  Amphidieatro,  publicly  shamed,  and  he  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,  if  by  riot 
or  negligence  behave  been  impoverished,  shall  be  for  a  twelvemonth  imprisoned, 
if  iujhat  sjmee  his^ creditors  be  not  satisfied,  ihe  shaU  be  hanged.     lie  ■'that 

*  "  For  who  would  cultivate  ^-irtue  itself,  if  you  were  to  take  away  the  reward  ?  "  "^  Si  quis  egregium 

!iut  bello  aut  pace  perfecerit.     Sesel.  1.  1.  «  Ad  regeudam  reiiipub.  soli  literati  admittuntur,  uec 

ad  cam  rem  gratia  magistratuum  aut  regis  indigent,  omnia  explorata  cujusq ;  scientia  et  \irtnte 
pendent.     Kicciuslib.  Leap.  5.  'In  defunct!  locum  eum  jussit  subrogari,  qui  inter  m.ijores  virtute 

reliquis  preciret ;  non  fuit  apud  mortales  ullum  excellentius  certamen,  aut  cujus  victoria  magis  esset 
expetenda,  non  enim  inter  celeres,  celerrimo,  non  inter  robustos  rubustissimo,    &c.  t  Nullum 

videres  vel  in  liac  vel  in  vicinis  regionibus  pauperem,  nullum  obteratum,  &c.  8  Nullus  mendicus  apud 

Sinas,  neuiini  saiio  quamvis  oculis  turbatus  sit  mendicare  permittitur,  omnes  pro  \'iribus  laborare,  coguntiir, 
creci  raolis  trusatilibus  versandis  addicuntur,  soli  hospitiis  g.audent,  qui  ad  labores  sunt  inepti.  Osor.  1.  11.  de 
reb.  gest.  Eman.  Heniing.  de  reg.  Chin.  1.  I.e.  3.  Got.ard.  Arth.  Orient.  Ind.  doscr.  ^  Alex,  ab  Alex.  3. 

c.  12.        i  Sic  olim  Koma?  Isa<ac.  Pcntan.  de  liis  opthne.  Amstol.  1.  2.  c.  9.  t  Wem  j^nstot.  pol.  5.  c   S. 

Vitiosum  quuni  soli  pauperum  liberi  educantur  ad  labores,  nobilium  et  divitum  in  voluptatibus  et  dtliciis. 
'  QuEe  hsec  injustitia  ut  nobilis  quispiam,  aut  fa^nerator  qui  nihil  agat,  lautam  et  splendidam  viiam  agat,  otio 
et  deliciis,  quum  interim  auriga,  faber,  agiicola,  quo  respub.  Ciirere  non  potest,  vitam  adeo  miseram  ducat,  ut 
pejor  quam  jumentorum  sit  ejus  conditio  ?  Iniqua  resp.  quae  dat  parasitis,  adulatovibus,  inanium  voluptatiun 
artificibus  generosis  et  otiosis  tanta  munera  prodigit,  at  contra  agricolis,  carbonariis,  aurigis,  fabris,  &c. 
nihil  prospicit,  sed  eorura  abusa  labore  rlorentis  Ktatis  fame  penset  et  a^nimnis,  Mor.  Utop.  1.  2.  "'  Jn 

Segovia  nemo  otiosus,  nemo  mendicus  nisi  per  a?tatem  aut  morbum  opus  facere  non  potest  :  nulli  deest  uncle 
victum  quadrat,  aut' quo  se  exerceat.  Cypr.  Ecliovius  Delit.  llisp.an.  Nullus  Cenevae  otiosus,  ne  septenuis 
puer.  I'aulus  Ileuzner  Itiner.  "  Athenseus,  1.  12.  ".Simlerus  de  repub.  llelvet.  i' Spartian.  olim 

Komre  sic.  'i  He  that  pro\ides  not  for  his  family,  is  worse  than  a  thief.  Paul.  '  Alfredi  lex.  utraq  ; 

manus  et  lingua  praecidatur,  nisi  earn  capite  redemerit. 
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commits  sacrilege  shall  lose  his  hands ;  he  that  bears  false  Avitness,  or  is  of 
l)eijury  convicted,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  oiit,  except  he  redeem  it  with  his 
head.  Murder,  ''adultery,  shall  he  i)uuished  by  death,  ^but  not  theft,  except  it 
be  some  more  grievous  offence,  or  notorious  offenders :  otherwise  they  shall  be 
condemned  to  the  galleys,  mines,  be  his  slaves  Avhom  they  have  offended,  dm-ing 
their  lives.  I  hate  all  hereditary  slaves,  and  that  duram  Persaruni  legem,  as 
"Brisonius  calls  it;  or  as  ^Amijiianus,  ivipendio  forniidatas  et  abominandas 
lei/es,  per  qitas  oh  noxam  unius,  omnis  propinquitas  peril,  hard  law  that  wife 
and  children,  friends  and  allies,  shoidd  suffer  for  the  father's  offence. 

No  man  shall  marry  imtil  he  >'be  25,  no  woman  till  she  be  20,  ^riisi  aliter 
dhjwnsatum  fuerlt.  If  one  ^die,  the  other  i)arty  shall  not  "marry  till  six 
months  after  ;  and  because  many  famihes  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly, 
exhaust  and  undone  by  great  dowers,  ''none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very 
little,  and  that  by  supervisors  rated,  they  that  are  foul  shall  have  a  greater 
portion  ;  if  foir,  none  at  all,  or  very  little  ;  '"howsoever  not  to  exceed  such  a 
rate  as  those  supervisors  shall  think  fit.  And  when  once  they  come  to  those 
years,  poverty  shall  hinder  no  man  from  marriage,  or  any  other  respect,  ^but 
all  shall  be  ratlier  enforced  than  hindered,  '^except  they  be  ^dismembered,  or 
grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with  some  enormous  hereditary  chsease, 
in  body  or  mind  ;  in  such  cases  upon  a  great  pain,  or  midct,  sman  or  woman 
shall  not  marry,  other  order  shall  be  taken  for  them  to  their  content.  If 
people  overabound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  ^^  colonies, 

'  No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  ^  The  same  attire  shall  be  kept, 
and  that  proper  to  several  caUings,  by  which  they  shall  be  distinguished. 
^Luxus  faneriun  shall  be  taken  away,  that  intemijestive  expense  moderated, 
and  many  others.  Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not  admit  ; 
yet  because  hie  cum  hominibus  non  aim  diis  agitur,  we  converse  here  with 
men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  I  will  tolerate  some 
kind  of  usury  1,  If  Ave  were  honest,  I  confess,  si  probi  essemm,  we^  should 
have  no  use  of  it,  but  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily  admit  it.  Howsoever 
most  divines  contradict  it,  dicimus  injicias,  sed  vox  ea  sola  reperta  est,  it  must 
be  winked  at  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  great  doctors  approve  of  it,  Calvin, 
Bucer,  Zanchlus,  P.  Martyr,  because  by  so  many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  of 
emperors,  princes'  statutes,  customs  of  commonwealths,  churches'  approbations 
it  is  permitted,  (fee.  I  will  therefore  allow  it.  But  to  no  private  persons,  nor  to 
every  man  that  Avill,  to  orphans  only,  maids,  widoAVs,  or  such  as  by  reason  of 
their  age,  sex,  education,  ignorance  of  trading,  know  not  otherAvise  hoAv  to 
employ  it  ;  and  those  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their 
money  to  a  "|  common  bank  Avhich  shall  be  alloAved  in  every  city,  as  in  Genoa, 
Geneva,  Niu'emberg,  Venice,  at  "5,   6,   7,  not    above   8   per  centun^  as  the 

•  Si  quis  nuptam  stuprarit,  virga  virilis  ei  praeciditiir ;   si  inulier,  nasus  et  auricula  praecidatur.     Alfred! 
lex.  En  leges  ipsi  Veueri  Martiq  ;  timendas.  '  Pauperes  non  peccant,  quuui  extrema  necessitate  coacti 

rem  alienam  capiunt.  Maldonat.  sumraula  qusest.  8.  art  'A.  Ego  cum  illis  sentio  qui  licere  putant  i 
divite  clara  accipere,   qui  tenetur  pauperi  subvenire.     Emmanuel  Sa.  Aplior.  confess.  >■  Lib.  2. 

de  reg.  Persaruni.  «  Lib.  24.  v  Aliter  Aristoteles,  a  man  at  25.  a  woman  at  20.  polit. 

^  Lex  olim  Licurgi,  liodie  Chinensium  ;  vide  Plutarchum,  Kiccium,  Hemmingium,  Arniseum,  Ne\-isanum, 
et  alios  de  liac  qusestione.  =>  Alfredus.  ''  Apud  Lacones  olim  virgines  fine  dote  nubebant. 

Boter.  1.  .3.  c.  3.  <^  Lege  cautum  non  ita  pridem  apud  A'enetos,  ne  quis  Patritius  dotem  excederet 

1500  coron.  <i  Bux.  Synag.  Jud.  Sic  Judsei.     Leo  Afer  Africae  descript.  ue  siut  aliter  incontinentes 

ob  reipub.  bonum.     Ut  Aug\ist.  Cajsar.  orat.  ad  cselibes  Romanes  olim  edocuit.  "  Morbo  laborans, 

qui  in  prolem  facile  dift'unditur,  ne  genus  humanum  fceda  contagione  loedatur,  juventute  castratur,  mulieres 
tales  procul  a  cousortio  virorum  ablegantur,  &c.  Hector  Boethius  bist.  lib.  1.  de  vet.  Scotorum  moribus. 
'  Speciosi.ssirai  juvenes  liberis  dabunt  operam.  Plato  5.  de  legibus.  6  The  Saxons  exclude  dumb, 

blind,  leprous,  and  such  like  persons  from  all  inheritance,  as  we  do  fools.  ^  Ut  olim  Roniani, 

Hispani  bodie,  &c.  '  Uiccius  lib.   11.  cap.  5,  de  Sinarum    expcdit.  sic  Hispani  cogunt  Mauros  anna 

deponere.     So  it  is  in  most  It.^lian  cities.  ''  Idem  Plato  12.  de  legibus,  it  hath  ever  been  immoderate, 

vide  Guil.   Stuckium  antiq.   convival.  lib.   1.  cap.  2G.  '  Plato  9.  de  legibus.  m  As  those 

Lombards  beyond  Seas,  though  with  some  reformation,  mons  pietatis,  or  bank  of  charity,  as  Malines  terms 
it,  cap.  33.  Lex  mercat.  part  2.  that  lend  money  upon  easy  pawiis,  or  take  money  upon  adventure  for  men's 
lives.  "  That  proportion  will  make  merchandi.se  increase,  land  dearer,  and  better  improved,  as  he  hath 

judicially  proved  in  his  tract  of  usury,  exhibited  to  the  Parliament  anno  1621. 
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supervisors,  or  ccrarii  2yrafecti  shall  tliink  fit.  °And  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  each  man  to  he  an  usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  he  lawful  for  all  to  take 
uj)  money  at  use,  not  to  prochgals  and  spendthrifts,  hut  to  merchants,  yoimg 
tradesmen,  such  as  stand  in  need,  or  know  honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose 
necessity,  cause  and  condition  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and  beggar  a  multi- 
tude, ^' multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by  deputies,  weights  and  measm-es, 
the  same  throughout,  and  those  rectified  by  the  Primum  mohile,  and  sun's 
motion,  threescore  miles  to  a  degree  according  to  observation,  1000  geometri- 
cal paces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  <kc.  and  from 
measiu'es  known  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  rectify  weights,  <kc.  to  cast  up  aU,  and 
resolve  bodies  by  algebra,  stereometr3^  I  hate  w^ars  if  they  be  not  ad popuU 
salutem,  upon  urgent  occasion,  "  *odirmts  accipitrern,  quia  semper  vivit  in  urfiiis," 
'lofi'ensive  wars,  except  the  cause  be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow  of.  For  I  do 
highly  magnify  that  saying  of  Hannibal  to  Scipio,  in  "^Livy,  "  It  had  been  a 
blessed  thing  for  you  and  us,  if  God  had  given  that  mind  to  our  predecessors, 
that  you  had  been  content  with  Italy,  we  with  Africa.  For  neither  Sicily  nor 
Sardinia  are  worth  such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and  armies,  or  so  many 
famous  Captains'  lives."  Omnia  jrrius  tentanda,  fair  means  shall  first  be 
tried.  ^Peragit  tranquilla  potesias,  Quod  violenta  nequit.  I  wUl  have  them 
proceed  with  all  moderation  :  but  hear  you,  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius, 
■nam  \qui  Consdio  nititur  plus  hosttbus  nocet,  quam  qui  sine  animi  ratione, 
tnribus :  And  in  such  wars  to  abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  ^  depopula- 
tions, burning  of  towns,  massacrcing  of  infonts,  (fcc.  For  defensive  wars,  I 
will  have  forces  still  ready  at  a  small  wai-ning,  by  land  and  sea,  a  prepared 
WAXj,  soldiers  in  jn-ocinctu,  et  quam  \Bonfinius  apud  Hungaros  suos  vult, 
virgam  ferream,  and  money,  -which  is  nerrus  belli,  stiU  in  a  readiness,  and  a 
sufficient  revenue,  a  third  part  as  in  old  "Rome  and  Egypt,  reserved  for  the 
commonwealth  ;  to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  as  well  to  defray 
this  charge  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  public  defalcations,  expenses,  fees,  pen- 
sions, reparations,  chaste  sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertainments. 
All  things  in  this  nature  especially  I  will  have  matm-ely  done,  and  with  great 
-''deliberation  ;  ne  quid  yfemere,  ne  qxiid  7-emisse  ac  timide  fat ;  Sed  quo  feror 
hospes  ?  To  prosecute  the  rest  woidd  require  a  volume.  Manum  de  tabella, 
I  have  been  over  tedious  in  this  subject  ;  I  could  have  here  willingly  ranged, 
but  these  straits  wherein  I  am  included  will  not  permit. 

From .  commonwealths  and  cities,  I  wiU  descend  to  families,  which  have  as 
many  corsives  and  molestations,  as  frequent  discontents  as  the  rest.  Great 
affinity  there  is  betwixt  a  political  and  economical  body  ;  they  differ  only  in 
magnitude  and  proportion  of  business  (so  Scaliger  ^  writes)  as  they  have  both 
likely  the  same  period,  as  ^  Bodin  and  ^  Fencer  hold,  out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven 
hundred  years,  so  many  times  they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation  and 
overthrows  ;  as  namely,  riot,  a  common  ruin  of  both,  riot  in  building,  riot  in 
profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  itc.  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  produceth 
the  same  eftects.     A  '^corographer  of  om's  speaking  obiter  of  ancient  famihes, 

"  Hoc  fere  Zanchius  com.  in  4  cap.  ad  Ephes.  ajqiiissiraam  vocat  iisuram,  et  charitati  Christianse  ccn- 
sentaneam,  modo  non  exigant,  &c.  nee  oimies  dent  ad  fcenns,  sed  ii  qui  in  pecuniis  bona  habent,  et  ob 
Eetatew,  sexum,  artis  alicujus  ignorantiara,  non  possunt  uti.  Nee  omnibus,  sed  mercatoribus  et  iis  qui  honeste 
impendent,  &c.  P  Idem  apud  Persas  olim,  lege  Brisonium.  *  "  We  hate  the  liawk,  because 

he  always  lives  in  battle."  i  Idem  Plato  de  legibus.  '  Lib.  30.  Optimum  quidem  fuerat  earn 

patribus  nostris  mentem  a  diis  datam  esse,  ut  vos  Italiae,  nos  Africse  imperio  coiitenti  essemus.  Neque  enim 
Sicilia  aut  Sardinia  satis  digna  precio  sunt  pro  tot  classibus,  &c.  »  Claudian.  t  Thucidides. 

'  A  depopulatione,  agrorum  incendiis,  et  ejusmodi  factis  immanibus.  Plato.  %  Ilungar.  dec.  1.  lib.  9. 

"  Sesellius,  lib.  2  de  repub.  Gal.  valde  enini  est  indecorum,  ubi  quod  pra^ter  opinionem  accidit  dicere,  Non 

putaram,  prescrtim  si  res  prseciiveri  potuerit.     Livius,  lib.  1.  Dion.  lib.  2.     Diodorus,  Siculus  lib.  2. 

»  peragit  tranquilla  potestas,  Quod  violenta  nequit. Claudian.  r  Bellum  nee  timendum  ucc 

provocandum.  Plin.  Panegyr.  Trajano.  •■  Lib.  3.  poet.  cap.  19.  •  Lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  2. 

^  Peucer.  lib.  1.  de  divinat.  '  Camden  in  Cheshire. 
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•why  tlicy  arc  so  frequent  ii;  tlic  noiili,  t'oiitinuc  so  lonp;,  arc  so  soon  cxtin- 
giijshed  in  the  south,  and  so  few,  o;ive.s  no  other  reason  hut  this,  luxus  omnia 
dist^ijinri.t,  riot  hatli  consumed  all,  fine  clothes  and  curious  huildings  came  into 
this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since  ;  non  sine  dis- 
jyendio  h()S])itaIit(itis,  to  the  decay  of"  hos{)itality.  llowheit  many  times  that 
Avord  is  mistaken,  and  under  the  name  of  hounty  and  hospitality,  is  shrowded 
riot  and  ]irodii;ality,  and  that  which  is  commendahlc  in  itself  well  used,  hath 
heen  inistaken  heretofore,  is  heconie  iTy  his  ahuse,  the  hanc  and  utter  ruin  of 
many  a  nohle  fiimily.  For  some  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consimiing 
themselves  and  their  suhstance  hy  continual  feasting  and  invitations,  with 
''Axilon  in  Homer,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to 
such  as  visit  them,  ^ keeping  a  tahle  heyond  their  means,  and  a  company  of 
idle  servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of  old)  are  hlown  up  on  a  sudden  ;  and 
as  Acta?on  was  hy  his  hounds,  devoured  hy  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and  multi- 
tude of  followers.  ^It  is  a  wonder  that  Paidus  Jovius  relates  of  our  northern 
countries,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume  on  our  tables  ;  that  I  may 
truly  say,  'tis  not  hounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused;  hut  riot  and 
excess,  gluttony  and  prodigality  ;  a  mere  vice  ;  it  brings  in  debt,  w^ant,  and 
beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  overthrows  the  good 
temperature  of  their  bodies.  To  this  I  might  here  well  add  their  inordinate 
expense  in  building,  those  fantastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  ifcc.  gaming, 
excess  of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in  apparel,  by  which  means  they 
arc  compelled  to  break  up  house,  and  creep  into  holes.  Sesellius  in  his 
commonwealth  of  s  France,  gives  three  reasons  why  the  French  nobility  were 
so  frequently  bankrupts  :  "  First,  because  they  had  so  many  law-suits  and  con- 
tentions one  upon  another,  which  were  tedious  and  costly  ;  by  wdiich  means  it 
came  to  pass,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought  them  out  of  their  possessions.  A 
second  cause  was  their  riot,  they  lived  beyond  their 'means,  and  were  therefore 
swallowed  up  by  merchants."  (La  Nove,  a  French  writer,  ;y^elds  five  reasons 
of  his  countrymen's  jwverty,  to  the  same  eifeet  almost,  and  thinks  verily  if  the 
gentry  of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  woidd  be  found 
much  impaired,  by  sales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their 
estates.)  "  The  last  was  immoderate  excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their 
revenues."  How  this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you. 
But  of  this  elsewhere.  As  it  is  in  a  man's  body,  if  either  head,  heart,  stomach, 
liver,  spleen,  or  any  one  part  l)e  misaffected,  a,ll  the  rest  suffer  with  it :  so  is 
it  with  this  economical  body.  If  tlie  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunk- 
ard, a  whoremaster,  a  gamester,  how  shall  the  family  live  at  ease  ?  '^  Ipsa  si 
cupiat  sahis  servare,  prorstis,  no??,  potest  ha?ic  familiam,  as  Demea  said  in  the 
comedy,  Safety  herself  cannot  save  it.  A  good,  honest,  painful  man  many 
times  hath  a  .shrew  to  his  wife,  a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foohsh,  careless 
woman  to  his  mate,  a  proud,  peevish  flirt,  a  liquorish,  prodigal  quean,  and  by 
that  means  all  goes  to  ruin  :  or  if  they  differ  in  nature,  he  is  thrifty,  she  spends 
all,  he  wise,  she  sottish  and  soft ;  what  agreement  can  there  be  ?  what  friend- 
ship ?  Like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  ^sop,  instead  of  mutual  love, 
kind  compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard,  they  fling  stools  at  one  another's 
heads.  '^(^ikb  intemperies  vexat  ha??c  familiam?  All  enforced  marriages 
commonly  produce  such  effects,  or  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and 
agree  lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly  children,  that 

<>  IHiiil.  6.  lib.  ^  Vide  Puteani  Comum,  Goclenium  de  ixtrtentosis  coenis  nostrorum  temporum. 

'  Mirabile  dictu  est,  quantum  opsoiiiorum  una  domus  singulis  diebus  absuniat,  sternuntiir  meusae  in  omnes 
pene  bonis  caleiitibus  semper  edidiis.   Deserip.  Uritan.  a  Lib.  1.  de  rep.  Gallorum  ;   quod  tot  lites 

et  caus?e  forouses,  a!i<e  ferantur  ex  aliis,  in  immensum  pro<lucantur,  et  magnos  .sumiitus  requirant  unde 
fit  ut  .iuris  admiiiistri  pleruniquc  uobilium  possessioues  adquirant,  turn  quod  sumjituose  vivant,  ot  c\  mer- 
catoribus  absorbentur  et  splendissimu  vestiantur,  iSdc.  ^  Ter.  '  Aniphit.  Pliiut, 
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take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  tliem,^  "their  son  is  a  thief,  a  spendthrift,  their 
daughter  a  whore;"  a  step 'mother,  or  a  daughtei--in-law  distempers  all;'" 
or  else  for  want  of  means,  many  torturers  arise,  debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries, 
jointures,  legacies  to  he  paid,  annuities  issuing  out,  by  means  of  which,  they 
have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as  their  predeces- 
sors have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children  to  their  callings,  to  their  birth 
and  quality,"  and  will  not  descend  to  their  present  fortunes.  Oftentimes,  too, 
to  aggravate  the  rest,  concm-  many  other  inconveniences,  unthankfid  friends, 
decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent  servants  °servi  furaces,  Versipelles, 
callidi,  occlusa  sibi  mille  davibus  reserant,furtimque  ;  raptant,  consi(munt,Ugu~ 
rmnt ;  casualties,  taxes,  mulcts,  chargeable  offices,  vain  expenses,  entertain- 
ments, loss  of  stock,  enmities,  emulations,  frequent  invitations,  losses,  surety- 
ship, sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  that  Avhich  is  the  gidf  of  all,  improvidence, 
ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confusion,  by  which  means  they  are  drenched  on  a 
sudden  in  their  estates,  and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inextri- 
cable labyrinth  of  debts,  cares,  woes,  Avant,  grief,  discontent  and  melancholy 
itself, 

I  have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over  some  few  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  most  secm^e,  happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the  world's 
esteem  are  princes  and  great  men,  fi*ee  from  melancholy  :  but  for  their  cares, 
miseries,  suspicions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly  and  madness,  I  refer  you  to 
Xenophon's  Tyrannus,  whei'e  king  Hieron  discourseth  at  large  with  Simonides 
the  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others  they  are  most  troubled  with  perpetual 
fears,  anxieties,  insomuch,  that  as  he  said  in  p  Valerius,  if  thou  knewest  with 
what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stuffed,  thou  woiddst  not  stoop  to  take 
it  up.  Or  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free  from  fears  and  discontents,  yet 
they  are  void  i  of  reason  too  oft,  and  precipitate  in  their  actions,  read  all  our 
histories,  quos  de  stultis  prodidere  stultt,  Iliades,  -^neides,  Annales,  and  what 
is  the  subject  ? 

"  Stultorum  regiim,  et  populorum  continet  aestus." 
The  giddy  tumults  and  the  foolish  rage 
Of  kings  and  people. 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,   and  upon  small  occasions,  rash  and  incon- 
siderate in  their  proceedings,  how  they  doat,  every  page  ahnost  will  witness, 
"  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi." 


When  doating  monarchs  urge 

Unsound  resolves,  their  subjects  feel  the  scourge. 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  manner  of  hair-brain 
actions,  are  great  men,  procid  d,  Jove,  procid  dfidmine,  the  nearer  the  worse. 
If  they  hve  in  court,  they  are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes' 
favours,  Ingeniinn  vidtu  statque  caditque  suo,  now  aloft,  to-morrow  down,  as 
■■  Polybius  describes  them,  "  like  so  many  casting  counters,  now  of  gold,  to- 
morrow of  silver,  that  vary  in  worth  as  the  computant  will ;  now  they  stand  for 
imits,  to-morrow  for  thousands  ;  now  before  all,  and  anon  behind."  Beside, 
they  torment  one  another  with  mutual  factions,  emidations  :  one  is  ambitious, 
another  enamoured,  a  third  in  debt,  a  prodigal,  overruns  his  fortunes,  a  fourth 
solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  &c.  But  for  these  men's  discontents, 
anxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lucian's  Tract,  de  mercede  condudis,  ^  u'Eneas  St/lvius 
(libidinis  et  stultitice  servos,  he  calls  them),  Agrippa,  and  many  others. 

^  Paling.  Filius  aut  fur.  '  Catus  cum  mure,  duo  galli  simul  in  sede,  Et  glotes  binse  nunquam  vivunt 

sine  lite.  ■"  Res  augusta  domi.  "  AMien  pride  and  beggary  meet  in  a  family,  they  roar  and  howl, 

and  cause  as  many  flashes  of  discontents,  as  fire  and  water,  when  they  concur,  make  thunder-claps  in  the 
skies.  "  Plautus  Aulular.  p  Lib.  7.  cap.  6.  i  Pellitur  in  bellis  sapientia,  vi  geritur  res.     Vetus 

proverbium,  aut  regem  aut  fatuum  nasci  oportere.  ■■  Lib.  1.  hist.  Rom.  similes  a.  bacculorum  calcuH.s, 

secundum  computantis  arbitrium,  niod6  serei  sunt,  mod6  aurei ;    ad  nutum  regis  nunc  beati  sunt  nunc 
iniseri.        » /Erumnosique   Solones  in  Sa.  ,3.  De  miser,  curialium. 
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Of  philosophers  anil  scholars  priscat  mpientlcB  dictatores,  I  have  already 
Bpoken  ill  general  terms,  those  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  men  above 
men,  those  refined  men,  minions  of  the  muses, 


•  * '  '  mentemque  habere  qufeis  bonam 


Et  esse  "■  corculis  datum  est.' 


"  These  acute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have  as  much  need  of 

hellebore  as  others.       y  0  medici   medimn  pertiindite   venam.       Read 

Lucian's  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them  ;  Agrippa's  Tract  of  the 
vanity  of  Sciences  ;  nay  read  their  own  works,  their  absm-d  tenets,  prodigious 
paradoxes,  et  visum  teneatis  amici  ?  You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true, 
nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixlura  dementicp,  they  have  a  worm  as  well 
as  others  ;  you  shall  find  a  fantastical  strain,  a  fiistian,  a  bombast,  a  vain- 
glorious humour,  an  aff"ected  style,  k.c.,  hke  a  prominent  thread  in  an  imeven 
woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works.  And  they  that  teach  wisdoni, 
patience,  meekness,  are  the  veriest  dizards,  hairbrains,  and  most  tliscontent. 
"  2  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom, 
increaseth  sorrow."  I  need  not  quote  mine  author  ;  they  that  laugh  and  con- 
temn others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deseiwe  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy- 
headed,  and  he  as  open  as  any  other.  ^  Demoeritus,  that  common  flouter  of 
folly,  was  ridiciilous  himself,  barking  Menippus,  scofling  Lucian,  satirical 
Lucihus,  Petronius,  Yarro,  Persius,  he,  may  be  censm-ed  with  the  rest,  Lori- 
pedem  rectus  derideat,  ^thiopem  albus.  Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Yives, 
Kemnisius,  explode  as  a  vast  ocean  of  obs  and  sols,  school  divinity.  ^  A  laby- 
rinth of  intricablo  questions,  miprofitable  contentions,  incredihilem  delirationem , 
one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity  be  so  censm'ed,  suhtilis  '^  Scoius  lima  veritatis, 
Occam  irrefragabilis,  cujus  ingenium  Vetera  omnia  ingenia  subvertit,  S)C. 
Baconthrope,  Dr.  Resolutus,  ami  Corculum  Theologice,  Thomas  himself.  Doctor 
'^  Seraphicus,  cui  dictavit  Angelus,  S^x.  ^Yliat  shall  become  of  hiunaruty  ? 
Ars  stulta,  what  can  she  plead  ?  what  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves  ? 
Much  learning,  ^cere-diminuit-brum,  hath  cracked  their  sconce,  and  taken  such 
root,  that  tribus  Antici/ris  caput  insanabile,  hellebore  Itself  can  do  no  good,  nor 
that  renowned  ^  lanthorn  of  Epictetus,  by  wliich  if  any  man  studied,  he  should 
be  as  wise  as  he  was.  But  all  wiU  not  serve  ;  rhetoricians,  in  oste?itatio>iem 
loquacitatis  multa  agitant,  out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  wiU  talk  much  to 
no  pm-pose,  orators  can  persuade  other  men  what  they  wiU,  quo  volunt,  iinde 
volunt,  move,  pacify,  &c.,  but  cannot  settle  their  own  brains,  what  saith 
Tidly?  Mcdo  indisertamjyrude.itiam,  quam  loquacem  stidtitiayn  ;  and  as  s  Seneca 
seconds  him,  a  wise  man's  oration  should  not  be  pohte  or  solicitous.  ^  Fabius 
esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in  speech,  action,  gostiu'e,  than  as 
men  beside  themselves,  insanos  declamatores  ;  so  doth  Gregory,  Nan  mihi  sapit 
qui  sermone,  sed  qui  factis  sapit.  Make  the  best  of  him,  a  good  orator  is  a 
turncoat,  an  e\'il  man,  bonus  orator  jjessimiis  vir,  his  tongue  is  set  to  sale,  he 
is  a  mere  voice,  as  '  he  said  of  a  nightingale,  dat  sine  mente  sonum,  an 
hy])erbolical  liar,  a  flatterer,  a  parasite,  and  as  ^  Ammianus  Marcellinus  wiU,  a 
corrupting  cozener,  one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair  speeches,  than  he 
that  bribes  by  money  ;  for  a  man  may  with  more  facility  avoid  him  that  cir- 
cumvents by  money,  than  him  that  deceives  with  glozing  terms  ;  which  made 

'  F.  DousEe  Epid.  lib.  1.  c.  1.3.  "  Hoc  cognomonto  eolionestati  Romse,  qui  caeteros  mortales  sapienti.^ 

prjestarent,    testis   I'liii.   lib.    7.   pap.  34.  ^  Insanire  parant  carta     ratione    niodoque,  mad    by  the 

book  they,  &c.  >■  Juvenal.  "O  Physicians!  open  the  middle  vein."  'Solomon.  » Com- 
munis inisor  stultitiae.  i"  Wit  whither  wilt  ?  "^  Scaliger  e.xercitat.  324.  ^  Vit.  ejus.  '  Ennius. 
f  Lucian.  Ter  mille  drachmis  olim   empta  ;  studens  inde  sapientiam  adipiscetur.  r  Epist.  21.  1.  lib. 

Non  oportet  orationem  sapieutis  esse  politam  aut  solicitam.  *>  Lib.  3.  cap.  13.  multo  anhelitu  jactatione 
furentes  pectus,   fronteni  csedentes,  &c.  '  Lipsius,  voces  sunt,  praeterea  nihil.  ''  Lib.  30.  plus 

mali  faeere  videtur  qui  oratione  quam  qui  praatio  quemvis  corrumpit :  nam,  &c. 
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•  Socrates  so  much  abhor  and  explode  them.  ""  Fracastorius,  a  famous  poet, 
freely  grants  all  poets  to  be  mad  ;  so  doth  "  Scaliger  ;  and  who  doth  not  ? 
A  id  insanit  homo,  auf  versus facH  (He  's  mad  or  making  verses),  Ilor.  Sat.  vii.  1. 2. 
Insanirelubet,  i.  versus  componei'e.  Virg.  3  Eel.  ;  so  Serviiis  interprets  it,  all  poets 
are  mad,  a  company  of  bitter  satirists,  detractors,  or  else  parasitical  applaoders : 
and  what  is  poetry  itself,  but  as  Austin  holds,  Vhuon  erroris  ah  ebriis  doctoribiis 
propinatum  ?  You  may  give  that  censure  of  them  in  general,  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  once  chd  of  Germanus  Brixius'  poems  in  particular. 


In  rate  stultitiae  sylvam  habitant  Furia;."" 

Budfeus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law  to  be  the  tower 
of  wisdom  ;  another  honom-s  physic,  the  quintessence  of  nature  ;  a  third  tum- 
bles them  both  down,  and  sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  Yoiu' 
supercilious  critics,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  curious  antiquaries,  find 
out  all  the  niins  of  wit,  meptiarum  dellcias,  amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers  ; 
P  Pro  stultis  habent  nisi  aliquid  siifficiant  invenire,  quod  in  cdiornm  scriptis 
vertant  vitio,  all  fools  with  them  that  cannot  find  fault  ;  they  correct  others, 
and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle  themselves  to  find  out  how  many  streets  in 
Rome,  houses,  gates,  towers.  Homer's  country,  ^neas's  mother,  Niobe's 
daughters,  ««  Sappho  publica  fuerit '?  ovum  ^prius  extiterit  an  gallina  !  S^c. 
et  alia  qucB  dediscenda  essent  scire,  si  scires,  as  ^  Seneca  holds.  Wliat  clothes 
the  senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what  shoes,  how  they  sat,  where  they  went  to 
the  closestool,  how  many  dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce,  which  for  the  present 
for  an  historian  to  relate,  ^  according  to  Lodovic.  Vives,  is  very  ridiculous,  is 
to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stutf,  they  admired  for  it,  and  as  proud,  as 
triumphant  in  the  meantime  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  cit}^  or 
conquered  a  province  ;  as  rich  as  if  they  had  fomid  a  mine  of  gold  ore.  Quos- 
vis  auctores  absurdis  commentis  snis  percacant  et  stercorant,  one  saith,  they 
bewray  and  daub  a  company  of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd 
comments,  correctorum  sterquilinia  '  Scahgcr  calls  them,  and  show  their  wit  in 
censm'ing  others,  a  company  of  foohsh  note-makers,  humble-bees,  dors,  or 
beetles,  inter  stercora  titplurimum  versantur,  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish 
and  dunghiUs,  and  prefer  a  manuscript  many  times  before  the  Gospel  itself, 
"  thesaurum  criticum,  before  any  treasm'e,  and  with  their  deleaturs,  alii  legunt 
sic,  metis  codex  sic  habet,  wdth  their  postremcE  editiones,  annotations,  casti- 
gations,  k.c.,  make  books  dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  nobody  good, 
yet  if  any  man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on  a  sudden, 
how  many  sheets  are  "written  in  defence,  how  bitter  invectives,  what  apologies  ? 
'^ Epiphilledes  hce  sunt  ut  meroe  nugcB.  But  I  dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with, 
or  against  them,  because  I  am  liable  to  their  lash  as  well  as  others.  Of  these 
and  the  rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I  Mill  generally  conclude  they  are 
a  kind  of  madmen,  as  >'  Seneca  esteems  of  them,  to  make  doubts  and  scruples, 
how  to  read  them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives, 
or  teach  us  ingenia  sanare,  memoriam  officiorum  ingerere,  ac  fidem  in  rebus 
humanis  retinere,  to  keep  our  wits  in  order,  or  rectify  our  manners.  Numquid 
tibi  demens  videtur,  si  istis  operam  impenderit  ?  Is  not  he  mad  that  draws  line  i 
with  Archimedes,  whilst  his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  besieged,  when 
the  whole  world  is  in  combustion,  or  we  whilst  our  souls  are  in  danger,  (mors 
sequitur,  vitafugit)  to  spend  our  time  in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no 
worth  ? 

'  In   Gorg.   Platonis.  "'  In  naugerio.  "  Si  furor  sit  Lyseus,  &c.  quoties  furit,  furit,  fiirit, 

amans,  bibens,  et  Poeta,  &c.  »  "  They  are  borne  in  the  I)ark  of  folly,  and  dwell  in  the  grove  of 

madness."        p  Morus  Utop.  lib.  II.  i  Macrob.  Satur.  7.  !(■.  '  Epist.  Ifi.  'Lib.  de  eausi.5 

corrup.  artiura.        •  Lib.  2.  in  Ausonium,  cap.  19  et  32.  "Edit.  7.  voluiu.  Jaao  fiutero.  >  Aristo- 

phanis  Ranis,  J' Lib.  de  beneficiis. 
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That  ^  lovers  arc  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny,  Amare  simul  et  sapere, 
ipsi  Jori  non  daiur,  Jupiter  himself  cannot  intend  both  at  once. 

"  »  Non  ben^conveniunt,  nee  in  una  sede  morantur 
Majestas  et  amor." 

Tiilly,  when  ho  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied,  he  could  not  simul 
amare  et  sapere,  be  wise  and  love  both  together,  ^  Est  orcns  ille,  vis  est  imme- 
fficahilis,  est  rabies  insana,  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incm-able  disease  ; 
impotentem  et  insanam  libidinem  <=  Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent  ajid_lagHig 
lust.  I  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart  ;  in  the  meantime  let  lovers  sigh  out 
the  rest. 

'^  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiom,  *'  most  women  are  fools," 
^  consilium  fceminis  incalidum ;  Seneca,  men,  be  they  young  or  old;  who 
doubts  it,  youth  is  mad  as  Elius  in  Tully,  Stulti  adolescent idi,  old  age  little 
better,  deliri  senes,  S^c.  Theophrastes,  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age,  ^saidEe 
then  began  to  be  wise,  ttim  sapere  ccepit,  and  therefore  lamented  his  departure. 
If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where  shall  we  find  a  wise  man  ?  Oiu-  old  ones  doat 
at  threescorc-and-ten.  I  woidd  cite  more  proofs,  and  a  better  author,  but  for 
the  present,  let  one  fool  point  at  another.  sNevisanus  hath  as  hard  an  opinion 
of  ^  rich  men,  "wealth  and  wisdom  cannot  dwell  together,"  stultitiam  patiuntur 
opes,  i  and  they  do  commonly  ^  infatuare  cor  hominis,  besot  men  ;  and  as  we 
see  it,  "  fools  have  fortune  :  "  ^  Sapientia  non  invenitur  in  terra  snaviter  viven- 
tium.  For  beside  a  natural  contempt  of  learning,  which  accompanies  such  kind 
of  men,  innate  idleness  (for  they  will  take  no  pains),  and  which  "^  Aristotle 
observes,  ubi  mens pluriyna,  ibi  minimct  fortuna,  iibi  plurima  fortuna,  ibi  mens 
perexigua,  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonly  together  :  they  have  as 
much  brains  some  of  them  in  their  heads  as  in  their  heels  ;  besides  this  inbred 
neglect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which  should  excolere  mentem,  polish 
the  mind,  they  have  most  part  some  gullish  hmnour  or  other,  by  which  they 
are  led  ;  one  is  an  Epicure,  an  Atheist,  a  second  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whore- 
master  (fit  subjects  all  for  a  satirist  to  work  upon)  ; 

"  "  Hie  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hie  puerorum." 
One  burns  to  madness  for  the  wedded  dame  ; 
Unnatural  lusts  another's  heart  inflame. 

"  one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking  ;  another  of  carousing,  horse-riding, 
spending  ;  a  fourth  of  building,  fighting,  he,  Insanit  veteres  statuas  Dama- 
sippus  emendo,  Damasippus  hath  an  hmnom*  of  his  own,  to  be  talked  of: 
1'  Heliodorus  the  Carthaginian  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scaliger  concludes  of 
them  all,  they  are  StatiitB  erectce  stidtitice,  the  very  statues  or  piUars  of  folly. 
Choose  out  of  all  stories  him  that  hath  been  most  admired,  you  sliaU  still  find, 
multa  ad  laudem,  multa  ad  vituperationem  magnijica,  as  "^Berosus  of  Semiramis; 
omnes  mortales  7nilitid,  triumphis,  divitiis,  Sfc,  turn  et  laxu,  cade,  ccctcrisque 
vitiis  antecessit,  as  she  had  some  good,  so  had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  overtaken  in  drink  : 
Caesar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain-glorious,  ambitious  :  Vespasian 
a  worthy  prince,  but  covetous  :  ^  Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  virtues,  so  had 
he  many  vices ;  unam  viHutem  mille  vitia  comitantur,  as  Machiavel  of  Cosmo 

»  Delirus  et  amens  dicatur  merit.     Hor.  Seneea.  "  OWd.   Met.     "  Majesty  and  Love  do  not  agree 

well,  nor  dwell  together."  >>  Plutarch.     Amatorio  est  amor  insanus.  ^  Epist.  39.  "^  Sylvae 

nuptialis,  1.  1,  num.  11.       Omnes  mulieres  utplurimum  stultie.         «  Aristotle.  'Dolere  se  dixit  quod 

turn  vita  egrederetur.  e  Lib.  1.  num.  II.  sapientia  et  divitiae  vix  simul  possideri  possunt.  •>  They  get 

their  wisdom  by  eating  pie-crust  some.  '  x^'^if'^''''^  ■'■°~5  5-niToiV  yUna  xtp^oruvn-  Opes  quidem  mortabilus  sunt 
amentia.     Theognis.  ''  Fortuna  nimium  quera  fovet,  stultum  facit.  '  Joh.  28.  ">  Mag.  moral, 

lib.  2.  etlib.  1.  sat.  4.  "  Hor.  lib.  1.  sat.  4.  "  Insana  gula,  insanse  obstructiones,  insanum  venandi 

studium  discordia  demens.     Virg.  .(En.  p  Heliodorus  C'arthaginensis  ad  extreunmi  orbis  sarcophago 

testamento  me  hie  jussi  condier,  et  ut  viderem  an  quia  insanior  ad  me  \isendum  usque  ad  haec  loca  penetraret. 
Ortelius  in  Gad.  1 1f  it  be  his  work,  which  Gasper  Veretus  susi)ect3,  '  Livy,  Ingentes  virtutes 

jugentia  vitia. 
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tie  Medici,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I  will  determine  of  them  all, 
they  are  hke  these  douhle  or  tm-ning  pictures  ;  stand  hefore  which  you  see  a 
fair  maid,  on  the  one  side  an  ape,  on  the  other  an  owl  ;  look  upon  them  at  the 
first  sight,  all  is  well,  hut  farther  examine,  you  shall  find  them  wise  on  the  one 
side,  and  fools  on  the  other  ;  in  some  few  things  praiseworthy,  in  the  rest 
incomparahly  favdty.  I  will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emulations,  dis- 
contents, wants,  and  such  miseries  :  let  poverty  plead  the  rest  in  Aristophanes' 
Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad,  ^  they  have  all  the  symptoms 
of  melancholy,  fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c.,  as  shall  be  proved  in  its  proper 
place, 

"  Danda  est  Ilelleborimiilto  pars  maxima  avaris." 
Misers  make  Anticyra  their  own  ; 
Its  hellebore  reserv'd  for  them  alone. 

And  yet  methinks  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be  of  what  con- 
dition they  will,  that  bear  a  public  or  private  pm'se  ;  as  a  '  Dutch  writer 
censured  Richard  the  rich  duke  of  Cornwall,  suing  to  be  emperor,  for  his 
profuse  spending,  qui  effudit  pecuniam  ante  pedes  2^rindpium  Electormn  sicut 
aquam,  that  scattered  money  like  water  ;  I  do  censure  them,  Stulta  Anglia 
(saith  he)  quae  tot  denariis  sj/o/de  est  jvioata,  stulti  principes  Aletnanice,  qui 
7iobile  jus  suum  pro  jjecunid  veiididerimt ;  spendthrifts,  bribers,  and  bribe- 
takers are  fools,  and  so  are  "  all  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse,  or  spend 
their  moneys  well. 

I  might  say  the  hke  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  and^itious  ;  ^Antkyras 
melior  sorbere  meracas  ;  Epicures,  Atheists,  Schismatics,  Heretics  ;  hi  omnes 
habent  imaginationem  Icesam  (saith  Nymannus)  "  and  their  machiess  shall  be 
evident,"  2  Tim.  iii.  9.  -^Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  seafaring  men  all  mad  ; 
"  the  ship  is  mad,  for  it  never  stands  still  ;  the  mariners  are  mad,  to  expose 
themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers  :  the  waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual 
motion  :  the  winds  are  as  mad  as  the  rest,  they  know  not  whence  they  come, 
whither  they  would  go  :  and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all  that  go  to  sea  ;  for 
one  fool  at  home,  they  find  forty  abroad."  He  was  a  madman  that  said  it, 
and  thou  peradventure  as  mad  to  read  it.  ^Fsehx  Platerus  is  of  opinion  all 
alchemists  are  mad,  out  of  their  wits  ;  ^Atheneus  saith  as  much  of  fiddlers, 
et  miisarum  luscinias,  ^'Musicians,  omnes  tibicines  insaniunt,  ubi  semel  efflant, 
avolat  illico  inens,  in  comes  music  at  one  ear,  out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud 
and  vain-glorious  persons  are  certainly  mad  ;  and  so  are  '^lascivious;  I  can  feel 
their  pulses  beat  hither  ;  horn-mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others  lie  with  their 
wives,  and  wink  at  it. 

To  insist''  in  aU  particidars,  were  an  Hercidean  task,  to  '^reckon  up  ^ insanas 
substructiones,  insanos  labores,  insanum  luxum,  mad  laboxu's,  mad  books,  endea- 
vours, carriages,  gross  ignorance,  ricUcidous  actions,  absurd  gestm-es  ;  insanam 
gulam,  insaniani  viUarum,  insana  jurgia,  as  Tullv  terms  them,  madness  of 
villages,  stupend  structures  ;  as  those  ^gy[3tian  Pyramids,  Labyrinths  and 
Sphinxes,  which  a  company  of  crowned  asses,  ad  ostentationem  opum,  vainly 
built,  when  neither  the  architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to  what  use  and 
pm-pose,  are  yet  known  :  to  insist  in  their  hy|50crisy,  inconstancy,  blindness, 
rashness,  dementem  temeritatem,  fraud,  cozenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence, 

•  Hor.    Quisquis  ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet    amore,    Quisquis  luxiiria,  tristique  superstitione. 
Per.  '  Cronica    iSlavonica   ad    annum    1257.    de     cujus    pecunia    jam    incredibilia     dixenmt. 

"  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  «  Orat.  de  imag.  ambitiosus  et  audax  naviget  Anticyras. 

y  Navis  stulta,  quae  contmuo  movetur,  nautae  stulti  qui  se  periculis  exponunt,  aqua  insana  qua;  sic  fremit, 
&c.  aer  jactatur,  &c.  qui  mari  se  coraniittit  stolidum  unum  terra  fugiens,  40.  raari  invenit.  Gaspar  Ens. 
Moros.  '  Cap.  de  alien,  mentis  ■*  Dipnosopbist.  lib.  8.  i"  Tibicines  mente  Capti.  Erasm.  Chi.  14. 

cer.  7.  ■■  Prov.  30.  Insana  libido.  Hie  rogo  non  furor  est,  non  est  hacc  mentula  demens.     Mart.  ep.  74. 

1.  .3.        '' Millepnellarum  et  puerorum  mille  jurores.  "^  Uter  est  insanior  horura.     Ilor.  Ovid.  Virg.  Plin. 

•  Plin.  lib.  3»;. 
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iiigratitiule,  ambition,  gross  superstition,  ^lempora  infedaet  adulatione  sordida, 
as  in  Tiberius'  times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend,  parasitical  fawning  and 
colloguing,  itc.  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it  wovdd  ask  an  expert 
Vesalius  to  anatomise  every  member.  Shall  I  say  ?  Jupiter  himself,  Apollo, 
Mars,  &c.  doated  ;  and  monster-conquering  Hercules  that  subdued  the  world, 
and  lu'lped  others,  coidd  not  relieve  himself  in  this,  but  mad  he  Avas  at  last. 
And  where  shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with  whom,  in  what  province,  city,  and 
not  meet  with  Signior  Deliro,  or  Ilercides  Furens,  Maenades,  and  Corybantes  ? 
Their  speeches  say  no  less.  '^Eftiugis  tiati  Iwmines,  or  else  they  fetched  their 
pechgrce  from  those  that  were  struck  by  Samson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass. 
Or  from  Deucahon  and  Pyrrha's  stones,  for  durum  genus  sumus,  '^marmorei 
sumus,  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savom*  too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had 
all  heard  that  enchanted  horn  of  Astolpho,  that  EngUsh  duke  in  Ariosto,  which 
never  soimded  but  all  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  for  fear  ready  to  make  away 
with  themselves  ;  '^  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven  in  the  Euxine  sea  of  Dajyhnis 
insana,  which  had  a  secret  cpiality  to  dementate  ;  they  are  a  company  of  giddy- 
heads,  afternoon  men,  it  is  Midsmumer  moon  still,  and  the  dog-days  last  all 
the  year  long,  they  are  all  mad,  Wliom  shall  I  then  except  ?  Uh-icus  Hut- 
tenus  ^nemo,  nam,  nemo  otnnibus  horis  sapit.  Nemo  nascitur  sine  vitiis,  Cri- 
mine  Nemo  caret.  Nemo  sorte  sua  vivit  contentus,  Nemo  in  arnore  sapit.  Nemo 
bonus.  Nemo  sapiens,  Nemo,  est  ex  omni  parti  beatus,  ^t.*  and  therefore 
Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsiem*  No-body  shall  go  free,  (^uid  valeat  neyno.  Nemo 
re ferre potest?  But  -whom  shall  I  except  in  the  second  place?  such  as  are 
silent,  vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur ;  ™no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  madness", 
than  by  taciturnity.  Wliom  in  a  third  ?  all  senators,  magistrates ;  for  all  for- 
tunate men  are  wise,  and  conquerors  valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men,  non 
est  bonum  ludere  cum  diis,  they  are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  then*  ofiice  and 
jilace,  //is  licet  impune  pessimos  esse,  (some  say)  we  must  not  speak  of  them, 
neither  is  it  fit ;  jjer  me  sint  omnia protinus  alba,  I  wiU  not  think  amiss  of  them. 
Whom  next?  Stoics?  Sapiens  Stoicus,  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  pertui'- 
bations,  as  "Plutarch  scofts  at  him,  "he  is  not  vexed  ynth  torments,  or  burnt 
with  fire,  foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy :  though  he  be  wT-inkled, 
sand-blind,  toothless,  and  deformed ;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a  god, 
a  king  in  conceit,  though  not  worth  a  groat.  He  never  doats,  never  mad, 
never  sad,  drunk,  because  virtue  cannot  be  taken  away,"  as  "Zeno  holds,  "by 
reason  of  strong  apprehension, "  but  he  was  mad  to  say  so.  v  Antici/rce  coelo 
huic  est  opus  aut  dolabra,  he  had  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  liis  fellows, 
as  wise  as  they  Avould  seem  to  be.  Chrysippus  himself  Uberally  grants  them 
to  be  fools  as  well  as  others,  at  certain  times,  upon  some  occasions,  amitti 
virtutem  ait  per  ebrietatem,  aut  atribilarium,  morbum,  it  may  be  lost  by  di-unken- 
ness  or  melancholy,  he  may  be  sometimes  crazed  as  well  as  the  rest:  iftrf  S2im- 
mum  sapiens  tiisi  quum  pituita  molesta.  I  should  here  except  some  Cynics, 
Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Crates ;  or  to  descend  to  these  times,  that 
omniscious,  only  wise  fraternity  ""of  the  Rosicrucians,  those  great  theologues, 
politicians,  philosophers,  jihysiciaus,  philologers,  artists,  «fcc.  of  whom  S.  Bridget, 

g  Tacitus  3.  Annal.  ^  Ovid.  7.  met.  E  fiingis  nati  homines  ut  olira   Corinthi   primasvi  jllius  loci 

accolce,  quia  stolidi  et  fatui  fungis  nati  dicebantur,  idem  et  alibi  dicas.  '  Famian.   Strade  de 

bajulis,   de    marmore   semisculpti.  ^  Arianus    peripio    maris    Euxini   portus    ejus    meminit,    et 

Gillius,  1.  3.  de  Bospher.  Thracio  et  laurus  insana  quae  allata  in  convivium  convivas  omnes  insania  affeeit. 
Giiliel.  Stuccbius  comment,  &c.  '  Lepiduni  poemasic  inscriptum.  *"  No  one  is  wise  at  all  hours, — no 
one  born  without  faults, — no  one  free  from  crime, — no  one  content  with  his  lot, — no  one  in  love  wise,  — no 
good,  or  wise  man  perfectly  happy."  ">  Stultitiam  simulare  non  potes  nisi  laciturnitate.  "  Extortus  non 
cruciatur,  ambustus  non  Iseditur,  prostratus  in  lucta,  non  rincitur;  non  fit  captivus  ab  hoste  venundatus. 
Et  si  rugosus,  senex  edentulus,  luscus,  deformis,  fomiosus  tamen,  et  deo  similis,  felix,  dives,  rex  millius 
egens,  et  si  denario  non  sit  dignns.  "Ilium  conteudunt  non  injuria  affiei,  non  insania,  non  inebriaii, 

quia  virtus  non  eripitur  ob  constantes  coniprehensiones.     Lips.  phvs.     Stoic,  lib.  3.  diffi.  18.  r  Taireus 

Hebus  epig.  102. 1.  8.  i  Ilor.  '  Fratres  sanct    Rosese  crucis. 
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Albas  Joaccliimus,  Leicenbergius,  and  such  divine  spirits  have  prophesied, 
and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such  (lieu.  ^Ncuhusius 
makes  a  doubt  of  it,  'Valeutinus  Andreas  and  others)  or  an  Ehas  artifox 
their  Theophrastiau  master ;  whom  though  Libaviua  and  many  deride  and  carp 
at,  yet  some  will  have  to  be  "  the  "renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  reformer 
of  the  world,  and  now  living,  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis,  that 
great  patron  of  Paracelsus,  contends,  and  certainly  avers  ^  "  a  most  divine 
man,"  and  the  quintessence  of  wisdom  Avheresoever  he  is;  for  he,  his  frater- 
nity, friends,  etc.  are  all  >"' betrothed  to  wisdom,"  if  we  may  bcheve  their 
disciples  and  followers.  I  must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  Pope,  and 
expunge  their  name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools.  For  besides  that  parasitical 
testimony  of  Dousa, 

"  A  Sole  exoriente  Maeotidas  usque  paludes, 
Nemo  est  qui  justo  se  aequiparare  queat."  * 

Lipsius  saith  of  liimself,  that  he  was  ^hmnani  generis  quidem  pcedagogus  voce  et 
stylo,  a  grand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor  of  us  all,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  brags 
how  he  sowed  wisdom  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Ammonius  the  philosopher  some- 
times did  in  Alexandria,  ^cum  hmnanitate  literas  et  sapientiam  cum  jjrudentia : 
antistes  sapientke,  he  shall  be  Sapientum  Octavus.  The  Pope  is  more  than  a 
man,  as  ^his  parats  often  make  him,  a  demi-god,  and  besides  his  holiness  can- 
not err,  in  Cathedra  belike :  and  yet  some  of  them  have  been  magicians.  Here- 
tics, Atheists,  children,  and  as  Platina  saith  of  John  22.  Et  si  vir  literatus, 
midta  stoliditatem  et  kevitatem  pyrce  seferentia  egit,  stolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingenii, 
a  scholar  sufficient,  yet  many  things  he  did  foolishly,  lightly.  I  can  say  no 
more  than  in  particidar,  but  iu  general  terms  to  the  rest,  they  are  all  mad, 
their  wits  are  evaporated,  and  as  Ariosto  feigns  1.  34.  kept  in  jars  above  the 
moon. 

"  Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  ambition, 
Some  following  '^  Lords  and  men  of  high  condition. 
Some  in  fair  jewels  rich  and  costly  set, 
Others  in  i'oetry  their  wits  forget. 
Another  thinks  to  be  an  Alchemist, 
Till  all  be  spent,  and  that  his  number's  mist." 

Convicted  fools  they  are,  madmen  upon  record ;  and  I  am  afraid  past  cin-e 
many  of  them,  *crepunt  inguina,  the  symptoms  are  manifest,  they  are  all  of 
Gotam  parish : 

"  "*  Quura  fiu-or  hnud  dubius,  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis," 
(Since  madness  is  indisputable,  since  frenzy  is  obvious.) 

what  remains  then  ^but  to  send  for  Lorarios,  those  officers  to  carry  them  aU 
together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Rabelais  to  be  their  physician. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  iu  the  meantime,  Avho  I  am  that  so  boldly  censure 
others,  tu,  nullane  hahes  vitia?  have  I  no  faults?  '^Yes,  more  than  thou  hast, 
whatsoever  thou  art.  Nos  numerus  smnus,  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as  foolish, 
as  mad  as  any  one. 

"  6  Insanus  vobis  videor,  non  deprecor  ipse. 
Quo  minus  insanus," 

I  do  not  deny  it,  demens  de  popido  dematur.  My  comfort  is,  I  have  more 
fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And  though  I  be  not  so  right  or  so  dis- 
creet as  I  should  be,  yet  not  so  mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest  me 
to  be. 

'  An  sint,  quales  sint,  unde  nomen  illud  asciveriut.  '  Turri  Babel.  "  Omnium  artiura  et 

scientiarum  instaurator.  «  Divinus  iUe  vir  auctor  notarum.  in  epist.  Rog.  Bacon,  ed.  Hambur.  1608. 

y  Sapientise  desponsati.  *  "  From  the  Kising  s^un  to  the  Mseotid  Lake,  there  was  not  one  that  could 

fairly  be  put  in  comparison  with  them."         '  Solus  hie  est  sapiens  ahi  volitant  velut  umbrpe.  '  In  ep. 

ad  Balthas.  Moretum.  ^  Rejectiunculae  ad  Pata\'um.     Felinus  cum  reliqxiis.  '  Magnum  virum 

sequi  est  sapere,  some  think  ;  others  desipere.  f  atul.  *  Flaut.  Menec.  "*  In  Sat.  1-1.  '  Or  to 

send  for  a  cook  to  the  Anticyrae  to  make  Hellebore  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage.  '  Aliquantulum  tanicn 

inde  me  solabor,  quod  una  cum  multis  et  sapientibus  et  celeberrimis  viris  ipse  insipiens  sim,  quod  se 
Menippus  Luciani  in  Necyomantia.  e  Petrouius  in  C'atalect. 
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To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  melancholy,  or  mad, 
doats,  and  every  member  of  it,  I  have  ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trated that  which  I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I 
have  no  more  to  say  ;  His  sanam  meiitern  Democritus,  I  can  but  wish  myself 
and  tliom  a  good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a  better  mind. 

And  althougli  for  the  abovenamed  reasons,  I  had  a  just  cause  to  undertake 
this  subj(H't,  to  }K)int  at  these  particvdar  species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might 
acknowledge  their  imperfections,  and  seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss  ;  yet  I  have 
a  more  serious  intent  at  this  time  ;  and  to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions,  to 
say  no  more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metaphorically  mad, 
lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid,  angry,  drunken,  siUy,  sottish,  sullen, 
j>roud,  vain-glorious,  ridiculous,  beastly,  peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extrava- 
gant, dry,  doating,  dull,  desperate,  harebrain,  &c.  mad,  frantic,  foolish,  hetero- 
clites,  which  no  new  '' hospital  can  hold,  no  physic  help  ;  my  purpose  and 
endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse  to  anatomize  this  humour  of  melan- 
choly, through  all  its  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary  dis- 
ease, and  that  philosophically,  medicinally,  to  shew  the  causes,  s^anptoms,  and 
several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided.  Moved  thereunto  for 
the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as  '  Mercu- 
riahs  observes,  "in  these  our  days  ;  so  often  happening,"  saith  ^^ Laiu*entius, 
"in  our  miserable  times,"  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it.  Of 
the  same  mind  is  ^lian  Montalius,  ^Melancthon,  and  others  ;  '"Juhus  Caesar 
Claudinus  calls  it  the  "fountain  of  all  other  diseases,  and  so  common  in  this 
crazed  age  of  ours,  that  scarce  one  of  a  thousand  is  free  from  it  ;"  and  that 
splenetic  hypochondriacal  wind  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen  and 
short  ribs.  Being  then  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  common,  I  know  not 
wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service,  and  spend  my  time  better,  than  to  pre- 
scribe means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so  miiversal  a  malady,  an  epidemical 
disease,  that  so  often,  so  much  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  overshot  myself  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  or  that  it  Is, 
whicli  I  am  sm'e  some  wiU  object,  too  fantastical,  "  too  light  and  comical  for  a 
Divine,  too  satirical  for  one  of  my  profession,  I  wiU  presimie  to  answer  with 
"Erasmus,  in  like  case,  'tis  not  I,  but  Democritus,  Democritus  dixit:  you 
must  consider  M'hat  it  is  to  speak  in  one's  own  or  another's  person,  an  assumed 
habit  and  name  ;  a  difference  betwixt  him  that  affects  or  acts  a  prince's,  a 
philosopher's,  a  magistrate's,  a  fool's  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed  ;  and 
what  liberty  those  old  satirists  have  had  ;  it  is  a  cento  collected  from  others  ; 
not  I,  but  they  that  say  it. 

"  "  Dixero  si  quid  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 

Cum  venia  dabis  " 

Yet  some  indulgence  I  may  justly  claim. 
If  too  familiar  with  another's  fame. 

Take  heed  you  mistake  me  not.  If  I  do  a  little  forget  myself,  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  it.  And  to  say  truth,  why  shoidd  any  man  be  offended,  or  take 
exceptions  at  it  ? 

"  Licuit,  semperquelicebit, 
Parcere  jiersonis,  dicere  de  vitiis." 
It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  be, 
To  speak  of  vice,  but  let  the  name  go  free. 

I  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.     If  any  be  displeased,  or  take  aught  unto 

^  That  I  mean  of  Andr.  A' .ale.  Apolog.  nianip.  1.  1  et  26.  Apol.  '  Haec  affectio  nostris  temporibus 

frequentissima.  ''  Cap.  15.  de  Blel.  '  De  auima.  nostro  hoc  sseculo  morbus  frequentissimus. 

"  Consult.  98.  adeo  nostris  temporibus  frequenter  ingruit  ut  nullus  fere  ab  ejus  labe  immunis  reperiatur  et 
omnium  fere  morborum  occasio  existat.  "  Mor.  Encom.  si  quis  cilumnietur  levius  esse  quara  decet 

Theologuni,  aut  niordacius  quam  deceat  Chri&tianum.  "  Hor.  Sat.  4.  1.  1. 
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himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with  him  that  said  it  (so  did  p  Erasmus 
excuse  himself  to  Dorpius,  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis)  and  so  do  I  ;  "  but 
let  him  be  angry  with  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened  his  own  faults  in 
applying  it  to  himself :  lif  he  be  guilty  and  deserve  it,  let  him  amend,  whoever 
he  is,  and  not  be  angry.  "He  that  liateth  correction  is  a  fool,"  Prov.  xii.  1. 
If  he  be  not  guilty,  it  concerns  him  not  ;  it  is  not  my  freeness  of  speech,  but 
a  guilty  conscience,  a  galled  back  of  his  own  that  makes  him  wince. 

"  Suspicione  si  quis  errabit  sua, 
Et  rapiet  ad  se,  quod  erit  commune  omnium, 
Stulte  nudabit  animi  conscientiam  *." 

1  deny  not  this  which  I  have  said  savours  a  Httle  of  Democritus  ;  ^Q^tamvis 
ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  retat ;  one  may  speak  in  jest,  and  yet  speak  truth. 
It  is  somewhat  tart,  I  grant  it  ;  acriora  orexim  excitant  embammata,  as  he 
eaid,  sharp  sauces  increase  appetite,  ^nec  cibus  ipjse  juvat  morszi  fnmdatus 
aceti.  Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I  Avard  all  with  '  Democritus 's 
buckler,  his  medicine  shall  salve  it  ;  strike  where  thou  wilt,  and  when  :  Demo- 
critus dixit,  Democritus  will  answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow,  at 
idle  times,  about  our  Saturnalian  or  Dyonisian  feasts,  when  as  he  said,  nullum 
libertati  periculum  est,  servants  in  old  Rome  had  liberty  to  say  and  do  what 
them  Hst.  Wlien  our  countrymen  sacrificed  to  their  goddess  "Vacima,  and 
sat  tippling  by  their  Vacunal  fires.  I  writ  this,  and  published  this  ovtls  eXcyev, 
it  is  neminis  nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all  circumstances  apologise 
for  me,  and  why  may  I  not  then  be  idle  with  others  ?  speak  my  mind  freely  ? 
If  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon  these  presmnptions  I  will  take  it  :  I  say 
again,  I  will  take  it. 

"  «  Si  quis  est  qui  dictum  in  se  inclementius 
Existimavit  esse,  sic  existimet." 

If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle,  I  care  not. 
I  owe  thee  notliing  (Reader),  I  look  for  no  favour  at  thy  hands,  I  am  inde- 
pendent, I  fear  not. 

No,  I  recant,  I  will  not,  I  care,  I  fear,  I  confess  my  fault,  acknowledge  a 
great  oflence, 

" motos  praestat  componere  fluctus." 

( let's  tirst  assuage  the  troubled  waves.) 

I  have  overshot  myself,  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  unadvisedly,  absurdly, 
I  have  anatomized  mine  own  foUy.  And  now  methinks  upon  a  sudden  I  am 
awaked  as  it  were  out  of  a  dream  ;  I  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a  fantastical  fit, 
ranged  up  aud  down,  in  and  out,  I  have  insulted  over  the  most  kind  of  men, 
abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  myself ;  and  now  beino-  recovered,  and 
perceivj^g  mine  error,  cry  with  y  Orlando,  Sohite  me,  pardon  (0  boni) '  that 
which  IS  past,  and  I  will  make  you  amends  in  that  which  is  to  come  ;  I  promise 
you  a  more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  treatise. 

If  through  weakness,  folly,  passion,  ^discontent,  ignorance,  I  have  said 
amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  I  acknowledge  that  of  » Tacitus  to  be 
true,  Asperce  facetice  ubi  nitnis  ex  vero  traxere,  acrem  sui  memoriam  relinquunt, 
a  bitter  jest  leaves  a  sting  behind  it :  aud  as  an  honourable  man  observes, 
"i' They  fear  a  satirist's  wit,  he  their  memories."     I  may  justly  suspect  the 

P  Epi.  ad  Dorpium  de  Aloria.  si  quispiam  offendatur  et  sibi  vindicet,  non  habet  quod  expostulet  cum  eo 
qui  scripsit,  ipse  si  volet,  secum  agat  injuriam,  utpote  sui  proditor,  qui  declaravit  lioc  ad  se  proprie  pertinere. 
1  Si  quis  se Iscsum  clamabit,  aut  conscientiam  prodit  suam,  aut  certe  metum.  PhEedr.  lib  3  Jisop  Fab' 
*If  .iny  one  shall  err  through  his  own  suspicion,  and  shall  apply  to  himself  what  is  common  to  all,  lie  wui 
foolishly  betray  a  consciousness  of  guilt.        '  Hor.  »  Mart.  1.  7.  22.  •  Ut  lubet  feriat,  abstergant  hos 

ictus  Democriti  pharmacos.  "  Uusticorum  dea  preesse  vacantibus  et  otiosis  putabatur,  cui  post  labores 

agricola  sacrihcabat.  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  12.  Ovid.  1.  (^.  Fast.  Jam  quoque  cum  fiunt  antiquse  sacra  Vacunse,  ante 
Vacunalesstantque  sedentquefocos.  Rosinus.        "  Ter.  prol.  Eunuch.  J  Ariost.  1.  .'».  Staf  58.  '  Vt 

enim  ex  studiis  gaudium  sic  studia  ex  liilaritate  proveniunt  Phnius  Maximo  suo,  ep.  lib.  8  '  Annal.  15. 
*■  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  his  Essays,  now  Viscount  St.  Alban's. 
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worst ;  and  tliough  I  hope  I  have  wronged  no  man,  yet  in  Medea's  words  I 
will  crave  pardon, 


" niiid  jam  voce  extrema  peto, 

Ne  si  qua  noster  diibius  effudit  dolor, 
Maneant  in  aiiimo  verba,  sed  nieliortibi 
Memoria  iiostri  subeat,  Usee  irse  data 
Obliterentur " 


And  in  my  last  words  this  I  do  desire, 
That  what  in  passion  I  have  said,  or  ire, 
May  be  forgotten,  and  abetter  mind 
Be  had  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  find. 


I  earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan,  not  to  take 
offence.  I  will  conclude  in  Ms  lines.  Si  me  cognitum  haheres,  7ion  solum 
da/iares  7iobis  hasfacetias  nostras,  sed  etiam  indic/man  dnceres,  tam  humanum 
auimnnt,  lene  ingenium,  vel  minimam  sKspiclonem  deprecari  oportere.  If 
thou  knewest  my  *  modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  Avouldst  easily  pardon  and  for- 
give what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  misconceived.  If  hereafter  anatomizing 
this  surly  humour,  my  hand  slip,  as  an  unskilfid  'prentice  I  lance  too  deep,  and 
cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart,  or  cut  away,  "^pardon  a 
rude  hand,  an  unskilfid  knife,  'tis  a  most  difficult  thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a 
perpetual  tenor,  and  not  sometimes  to  lash  out  ;  difficile  est  Satyrmn  nan 
scribere,  there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  perturbations  to  molest,  and 
the  very  best  may  sometimes  err  ;  aliquando  bonus  donnitat  HomerKS  (some- 
times that  excellent  Homer  takes  a  nap),  it  is  impossible  not  in  so  much  to  over- 
shoot ;  opere  in  longofas  est  obrepere  somnum.     But  what  needs  all  this  ? 

I  hope  there  ^\'ill  no  such  cause  of  ofience  be  given;  if  there  be,  ''^Nemo 
aliquid  recognoscat,  nos  mentimiir  omnia,  I'U  deny  all  (my  last  refuge), 
recant  all,  renounce  all  I  have  said,  if  any  man  except,  and  Avith  as  much 
facility  excuse,  as  he  can  accuse  ;  but  I  presume  of  thy  good  favour,  and 
gracious  acceptance  (gentle  reader).  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and  confidence 
thereof,  I  wiU  begin. 

*  Quod  Probiia  Persii  fitoy^atpa  virginali  verecundia  Persium   fuisse  dicit,  ego,  &c.  '  Quas  .aut 

incuria  fudit,  aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.  Hor.  "^  Prol.  quer.  Plaut.  "  Let  not  any  one  take  these 
things  to  himself,  they  are  all  but  fictions." 
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Tu  vero  cavesis  eclico  quisqiiis  cs,  ne  temere  sugilles  Auctorem  hiijusce  opeiis, 
aut  cavillator  irrideas.  Imo  ne  vel  ex  aliorum  censvira  tacite  obloquaris  (vis 
dicam  verbo)  neqiiid  uasutidus  inepte  improbes,  aut  false  fingas.  Nam  si  talis 
revera  sit,  qualem  pra?  se  fert  Junior  Democritus,  seiiiori  Democrito  saltern 
affinis,  aut  ejus  Genium  vel  tautillum  sapiat ;  actum  de  te,  censorem  a;que  ac 
delatorem  ^^aget  econtra  {peiulanti  splene  cum  sif)  sufflabit  te  in  jocos,  commi- 
nuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  et  deo  n'sui  to  sacrlficablt. 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  quid  cavillere,  ne  dum  Dernocrltum  Juniorem  conviciis 
infamos,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te  non  male  sentientem,  tu  idem  auclias 
ab  amico  cordato,  quod  olim  vidgus  Abderitanum  ab  ^Hlppocrate,  concivem 
bene  meritum  et  popidarcm  suum  Dernocrltum,  ju'o  iusano  liabens.  Ne  tu 
Democriie  sapis,  stulti  autem  et  insani  Ahderitce. 

"^  "  AbileritanEe  pectora  plebis  liabes." 

Ha?c  te  paucis  admonituni  volo  (male  feriatc  Lector)  abi. 


TO  THE  READER  AT  LEISURE. 

Whoever  you  may  be,  I  caution  you  against  raslily  defaming  the  author  of 
this  work,  or  cavilling  in  jest  against  him.  Nay,  do  not  silently  reproach  him 
in  consequence  of  others'  censure,  nor  employ  your  wit  in  foolish  disapproval, 
or  false  accusation.  For,  shovdd  Democritus  Junior  prove  to  be  what  he  pro- 
fesses, even  a  kinsman  of  his  elder  namesake,  or  be  ev^  so  little  of  the 
same  kidney,  it  is  all  over  with  you  :  he  will  become  both  accuser  and  judge  of 
you  in  your  spleen,  wiU  dissipate  you  in  jests,  pxdverisc  you  into  salt,  and 
sacrifice  you,  I  can  promise  you,  to  the  God  of  Mirth. 

I  further  advise  you,  not  to  asperse,  or  calumniate,  or  slander,  Democritus 
Junior,  who  possibly  does  not  think  ill  of  you,  lest  you  may  hear  from  some 
discreet  friend,  the  same  remark  the  people  of  Abdera  did  from  Hippocrates, 
of  their  meritorious  and  popular  fellow-citizen,  whom  they  had  looked  on  as  a 
madman  ;  "  It  is  not  that  you,  Democritus,  that  art  wise,  but  that  the  people  of 
Abdera  are  fools  and  madmen."  "  You  have  yourself  an  Abderitian  soul ;"  and 
having  just  given  you,  gentle  reader,  these  few  words  of  admonition,  farewell. 

»  Si  me  commorit,  melius  non  tangere  clamo.  Ilor.  ''  Hippoc.  epist.  Damageto,  accersitus  sum  ut 

Democritum  tanquam  insanum  curarem,  sed  postquam  conveni,  non  per  Jovem  desipientiae  negotium,  sed 
rerum  omnium  leceptaculum  depiehendi,  ej usque  ingenium  demiratus  sum.  Abderitanos  vero  tanquam  non 
sancs  accusavi,  veratri  potione  ipsos  potius  eguisse  dicens.        '  Mart. 


Heraclite  fleas,  misero  sic  convenit  sevo, 

Nil  nisi  turpe  \ides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
Ride  etiam,  quantumque  lubet,  Democrite  ride 

Non  nisi  vana  vides,  nou  nisi  stidta  vides. 
Is  fletu,  his  risu  modo  gaudeat,  imus  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  (nam  totus  elieu  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  Heraclitis,  milleque  Democritis. 
Nunc  opus  est  (tanta  est  insania)  transeat  omnis 

Mundus  in  Anticvras,  gramen  in  Helleborum. 


Weep,  0  Heraclitus,  it  suits  tlie  age. 

Unless  you  see  nothing  base,  nothing  sad. 
Laugh,   0  Democritus,   as  much  as  you  please, 

Unless  you  see  nothing  either  vain  or  foolish. 
Let  one  rejoice  in  smiles,  the  other  in  tears  ; 

Let  the  same  labour  or  pain  be  the  oflice  of  both. 
Now  (for  alas  !  how  foolish  the  world  has  become), 

A  thousand  Heraclitus',  a  thousand  Democritus' are  required. 
Now  (so  much  does  madness  prevail),  all  the  world  must  be 

Sent  to  Anticyra,  to  graze  on  Hellebore. 


THE 


SYNOPSIS   OF   THE   FIRST  PARTITION. 


In   diseases, 
consider 
Sect.  1. 
Memb.  1. 


Melancholy 
in   which 
consider 


I^Their 
Causes. 
Subs.  1. 


Or 


Definition, 
Member, 
Division. 
Subs.  2. 
\ 


Impulsive  ;        -i.  Sin,  concupiscence,  &c. 
Instrumental;    <  Intemperance,  all  second  causes,  &c. 

Of  th     h  rl         r  Epidemical,  as  Plague,  Plica,  &c. 

^00,  which  are  I  -n    .•     ,  r.     ,.    n  c 

'  [Particular,  as  Gout,  Dropsy,  &c. 

In  disposition  ;  as  all  perturbations,  evil  affec- 
tion, &c. 


Or 


Of  the  head 
or  mind. 
Subs.  3. 


Or 


Habits,   as 
Subs.  4. 


Dotage. 

Frenzy. 

Madness. 

Ecstasy. 

Lycanthropia. 

Chorus  sancti  Viti. 

Hydrophobia. 

Possession    or    obsession 

Devils. 
Melancholy.     See  ty. 


of 


[Its  Equivocations,  in  Disposition,  Improper,  &c.     Subsect.  5. 


Memb.  2 
To  its  ex- 
plication, a 
digression 
of  anatomy, 
in  which 
observe 
parts  of 
Subs.  1. 


Body 
hath 
parts 
Subs. 


contained   a8J'^"'"°""'   4-    Blood,    Phlegm,  &c. 
[Spirits  ;  vital,  natural,  animal. 


containing 


'Similar;    spermatical,   or  flesh, 
bones,  nerves,  &c.   Subs.  3. 
Dissimilar  ;     brain,    heart,    liver,    &c. 
Subs.  4. 


f  Vegetal.      Subs.  5. 
V  Soul  and  its  faculties,  as-<  Sensible.    Subs.  6,  7,  8. 

[Rational.     Subsect.  9,  10,  11. 
Memb.  3. 

Its  definition,  name,  difference.  Subs,  1. 
The  part  and  parties  affected,  affectation,  &c.  Subs.  2. 
The  matter  of  melancholy,  natural,  unnatural,  &c.   Subs.  4. 

rOf  the   head    alone,   Hypo-  Twith      their      several 
Proper  to       J  chondriacal,    or   windy  me- J  causes,    symptoms, 
parts,  as  |  lancholy.        Of   the    whole  |  prognostics,  cures. 

[  body. 


Species,  or 
kinds, 
which  are 


Or 

Indefinite  ; 
tition. 


as    Love-melancholy,    the  subject  of  the  third   Par- 


Its  Causes  in  general.      Sect.  2.  A. 
Its  Symptoms  or  signs.     Sect.  3.  B. 
Its  Prognostics  or  indications.     Sect.  4.  4. 
\Its  Cures  ;  the  subject  of  the  second  Partition. 
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f     \ 


A. 
Sect.  2. 
Causes  of 
Melanchol 
are  either 


y 


Or 


Outward 
or  adven- 
j:;     titious, 
rt   vwhich  are 


Evident, 
outward, 
remote,    ad- 
ventitious, 


Or 


Contingent, 
inward,     an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Memb.  5. 
Sect.  2. 


Synopsis  of  the  First  Partition. 

IAs  from  God  immediately,  or  by  second  causes.     Sul)S.  1. 
Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  a  digression  of  the  nature 
of  6])irits  and  devils.      Sals.  2. 
Or  mediately,  by  magicians,  witches.      Stils.  3. 

^Primary,   as  stars,   proved  by  aphorisms,   signs  from   physio- 
gnomy, metoposcopy,  chiromancy.     Subs.  4. 

Congenite,      f  Old  age,  temperament,   Sufjs.b. 
inward  ■<  Parents,   it  being  an    hereditary  disease. 

Or  from  (.      Sub.  6. 

^Necessary,  see  b . 

Nurses,   Subs.  1. 
Education,  Subs.  2. 
Terrors,    affrights, 
s^  Subs.  3. 

Or  r  Evident  "*      Scoffs,    calumnies. 

Natural  \       \  outward!         j  s'  |     hitter  jests,  S-ui*.  4. 

Loss   of  liberty,  ser- 
vitude,    imprison- 
ment, Subs.  5 
Poverty  and  want. 

Subs.  6, 
A  heap  of   other  ac- 
cidents,    death    of 
friends,    loss,    &e. 
^      Subs.  7. 
'^In  which  the  body  works 
on  the  mind,  and  this 
malady   is   caused   by 
precedent  diseases ;  as 
agues,    pox,    &c.,  or 
temperature     innate, 
Subs.  1. 
Or    by  particular   parts 
distempered,  as  brain, 
heart,    spleen,    liver, 
mesentery,     pylorus, 
stomach,  &c.  Subs.  2. 
\Particular  to  the  three  species.     See  n. 


n. 

Particular 
causes. 
Sect.  2. 
Memb.  5. 


Of  head 
Melancholy 
are  Subs.  3. 


Of  hypo- 
cliondriacal, 
or  windy 
melancholy 
arc, 


Over  all   the 
body  are, 


Subs.  5. 


Innate  humour,  or  from  distcmperatiire  adust. 
A  hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
Inward  {  Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 

Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 
.  Fumes  arising  from  the  stomach,  &c. 

Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 

A  blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlick,  onions, 

hot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  &c. 
\Oulward  Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study,  vehement 

labour,  &c. 
Passions,  perturbations,  &c. 

Inward  ^Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomach,   mesen- 

J       ter}',  miseraic  veins,  liver,  &c. 
or  I  Months  or  hemorrhoids  stopped,  or  any  other  ordi- 

|_     nary  evacuation. 
Outward         I  Those  six  non-natural  things  abused. 

"Inward  J  Liver  distempered,  stopped,  over-hot,  apt  to  engender 

1^      melancholy,  temperature  innate. 
r  Bad  diet,  supiiression  of  hemorrhoids,  &c.  and  such 
Outward.        <       evacuations,   passions,  cares,    &c.   those  six  non- 
(_      natural  things  abiistd. 


St/nopsis  of  the  First  Partitmi. 
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Ncces- 
Baiy 
causes, 
a3 

those 
six 
non- 
11  at  11  ral 
things, 
which 
are, 

Seel.  2. 
Memb. 
2. 


Diet 

o  (Tend- 
ing in 
Subs.Z 


rSub- 

stance 


Quail- 


ed uan- 

tity 


Flesh 

Herbs, 
Fish, 
V&c. 


^  Bread  ;  coarse  and  black,  &c. 
Drink;  thick,  thin,  sour,  &c. 
Water  unclean,  milk,  oil,  vinegar,  wine,  spices,  &c. 

{Parts  ;  heads,  feet,  entrails,  fat,  bacon,  blood,  &c. 
T'.    t       r  Beef,    pork,   venison,    hares,    goats,     pigeons, 
\      peacocks,  fen-fowl,  &c. 
Of  fish  ;  all  shell-fish,  hard  and  slimy  fish,  &c. 
Of  herbs;  pulse,  cabbage,  melons,  garlick,  onions,  &c. 
All  roots,  raw  fruits,  hard  and  windy  meats, 
f  Preparing,    dressing,  sharp  sauces,    salt    meats,    indurate,  soused, 
ty,  as  in  \      fried,  broiled,  or  made-dishes,  &c. 

{Disorder  in   eating,  immoderate  eating,  or  at  unseasonable   times 
&c.   Subs.  2. 
Custom  ;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  &c.  Subs.  3. 
Retention  and  eva- J  Costiveness,  hot  baths,  sweating,  issues  stopped,  Venus  in  excess, 

cuation,  Subs.  4.  \      or  in  defect,  phlebotomy,  purging,  &c. 
Air;  hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish,  &c.  Subs.  5. 
Exercise,  f  Unseasonable,  excessive,  or  defective,  of  body  or  mind,  solitariness,  idleness 

Sub.  6.  \      a  life  out  of  action,  &c. 
Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,  overmuch,  overlittle,  &c.  Subs.  7. 

Sorrow,  cause  and  symptom,  Subs.  4.  Fear,  cause 
and  symptom.  Subs.  5.  Shame,  repulse,  disgrace, 
&c.  Subs.  6.  Envy  and  malice.  Subs.  7.  Emu- 
lation, hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge,  Subs.  8. 
Anger  a  cause,  Stibs.  9.  Discontents,  cares,  mise- 
ries, &c.  Subs.  10. 
Vehement  desires,  ambition,  Subs.  11.  Covetousness, 
(piXapyvplav,  Subs.  12.  Love  of  pleasures,  gaming  in 
excess,  &c.  Subs.  13.  Desire  of  praise,  pride,  vain- 
glory, &c.  Subs.  14.  Love  of  learning,  study  in 
excess,  with  a  digression  of  the  misery  of  scholars, 
and  why  the  Muses  are  melancholy,  Subs.  15. 


Memb.?,.  Sect. 2 
Passions  and 
perturbations  of 
the  mind, 
Subs.  2.      With 
a  digression  of 
the  force  of 
imagination. 
Subs.  2.  and  divi- 
sion of  passions 
^into  Subs.  3. 


Irascible 


concupis-   I 
cible. 


B. 

Symp- 
toms 
of  me- 
lancho- 
ly are 
either 
Sect.  3. 


O 


Body,  as  ill   digestion,  crudity,  wind,   dry  brains,   hard   belly,  thick  blood,  much 
waking,  heaviness  and  palpitation  of  heart,  leaping  in  many  places,  &c.,  Subs.  1. 

Common     f  Fear  and  sorrow  without  a  just  cause,  suspicion,  jealousy,  dis- 
content, solitariness,  irksomeness,  continual  cogitations,  rest- 
less thoughts,  vain  imaginations,  &c.   Subs.  2. 
Celestial   influences,  as  T?    If.   $,  &c.  parts  of  the  body,  heart, 
brain,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  &c. 

/  Sanguine  are  merry  still,  laughing,  pleasant,  meditating 
on  plays,  women,  music,  &c. 
Phlegmatic,  slothful,  dull,  heavy,  &c. 
Choleric,  furious,  impatient,  subject  to  hear  and  see 
strange  apparitions,  &c. 
I  Black,  solitary,  sad  ;  they  think  they  are  bewitched, 
l^      dead,  &c. 
Or  mixed  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or  not  adust,  infinitely 
varied. 

Ambitious,  thinks  himself  a  king,  a  lord  ;  co- 
vetous, runs  on  his  money  ;  lascivious  on  his 
mistress  ;  religious,  hath  revelations,  visions, 
is  a  prophet,  or  troubled  in  mind  ;  a  scholar 
on  his  book,  &c. 
Pleasant  at  first,   hardly    discerned ;  afterwards 

harsh  and  intolerable,  if  inveterate. 
-T  ,     r  L  Falsa  coqitatio. 

Hence  some  make  J  ^^    Cogitala  loqui. 

three  degrees,     \^,  E.vequl  loquutum. 
By  fits,  or    continuate,    as    the    object  varies, 
pleasing,  or  displeasing. 
Simple,  or  as  it  is  mixed  witli  other  diseases,  apoplexies,  gout,  caniiius  appelilus,&c. 
so  the  symptoms  are  various. 


to    all 
most. 


Or 


Particu- 
lar to 
private 
persons, 
according 
to  Subs. 
3.4. 


Hu- 
mours 


(  Their  several 
customs,  con- 
ditions, incli-  ( 
nations,  dis- 
cipline, &c. 

Continu- 
ance of  time 
as  the  hu- 
mour is  in. 
tended  or  re- 
mitted, &c. 
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Particular 
symptoms  to 
the  three  dis- 
tinct species. 
Sect.  3. 
Memb.  2. 


C. 

Prognostics 
of  melancholy. 
Sect.  4. 


Si/nnpsis  of  the  First  Partition. 


Head  me- 
lancholy. 
Subs.  1. 


Hypo- 
chondria- 
cal, or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
Subs.  2. 


Over  all 
the  body. 
Subs.  3. 


In  body 


Or 


In  mind. 


In  body 

Or 
Iq  mind. 


THeadach,  binding  and  heaviness,  vertigo,  lightness 
J  singing  of  the  ears,  much  waking,  fixed  eyes, 
I  high  colour,  red  eyes,  hard  belly,  dry  body  ;  no 
[^     great  sign  of  melancholy  in  the  other  parts. 

rContinual  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  discontent,  super- 
J  fluous  cares,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpetual  cogita- 
I  tion  of  such  toys  they  are  possessed  with,  thoughts 
l_      like  dreams,  &c. 

Wind,  rumbling  in  the  guts,  belly-ach,  heat  in 
the  bowels,  convulsions,  crudities,  short  wind, 
sour  and  sharp  belchings,  cold  sweat,  pain  in 
the  left  side,  suffocation,  palpitation,  heaviness 
of  the  heart,  singing  in  the  ears,  much  spittle, 
and  moist,  &c. 

{Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxiety,  &c. 
Lascivious  by  reason  of  much  wind,  troublesome 
dreams,  affected  by  fits,  &c. 


_         ,        J  Black,   most    part   lean,   broad    veins,   gross,  thick 

^     "|_      blood,  their  hemorrhoids  commonly  stopped,  &c. 

Or 

T       •   J      r  Fearful,  sad,  solitary,  hate  light,  averse  from  com- 
In  mind.    ■{  c     e  ^  i  s 

L      pany,  fearful  dreams,  &c. 


Symptoms  of  nuns,  maids,  and  widows  melancholy,  in  body  and  mind,  &c. 


A  reason 
of  these 
symp- 
toms. 
Memb.  3. 


\ 


Why  they  are  so  fearful,  sad,  suspicious  without  a  cause,  why 
solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  they  suppose 
they  hear  and  see  strange  voices,  visions,  apparitions. 

Why  they  prophesy,  and  speak  strange  languages;  whence  comes  their 
crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions,  cold  sweat,  heaviness  of  heart,  palpi- 
tation, cardiaca,  fearful  dreams,  much  waking,  prodigious  fantasies. 


Tending  to  good,   as 


Tending  to  evil,  as 


Corollaries  and  questions. ' 


TMorphew,  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  &c. 
J  Black  jaundice. 

I  If  the  hemorrhoids  voluntarily  open. 
y\i  varices  appear. 

(Leanness,  dryness,  hollow-eyed,  &c. 
Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 
If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 
dotage,  or  into  blindness. 
If  hot,  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent  death. 

The  grievousness  of  this  above  all  other  diseases. 
The  diseases   of  the  mind  are  more  grievous  than 

those  of  the  body. 
Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  case  of  melancholy, 

for  a  man  to  offer  violence  to  himself.      Neg. 
How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man   offering  violence 

to  himself,  is  to  be  censured. 


THE    FIRST    PARTITION. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


Man's  Excellency^  Fall,  Miseries,  InHrmities  ;   The  causes  of  them. 

Man's  Excellency .'\  Man,  the  most  excellent  and  noble  creature  of  the 
world,  "the  principal  and  mighty  work  of  God,  wonder  of  Nature,"  as  Zoro- 
aster calls  him;  audacis  naturcB  miraculum,  "  the  ^marvel  of  marvels,"  as 
Plato  ;"  the  '^ abridgment  and  epitome  of  the  world,"  as  Pliny  ;  Microcosmus, 
a  little  world,  a  model  of  the  woi-ld,  '^  sovereign  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the 
world,  sole  commander  and  governor  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose  empire 
they  are  subject  in  particidar,  and  yield  obedience  ;  far  sui-passing  all  the  rest, 
not  in  body  only,  but  in  soid ;  '^ Imaijinis  Imago,  ^created  to  God's  own  ^image, 
to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  faculties  and  powers 
belonging  imto  it ;  was  at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy,  "  s created  after 
God  in  ti'ue  holiness  and  righteousness  ;  "  Deo  congruens,  free  from  all  manner 
of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Paradise,  to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorify  liim,  to 
do  his  will,  Ut  diis  consimiles  2)a)ii(riat  deos  (as  an  old  poet  saith)  to  propagate 
the  church.  £ 

Man's  Fall  and  Misery. '\  But  this  most  noble  creature.  Hen  iristis,  et 
laclirymosa  comniatatio  C^one  exclaims)  0  pitiful  change  !  is  fallen  from  that  lie 
was,  and  forfeited  his  estate,  become  miserabilis  homuncio,  a  cast-away,  a 
caitifi',  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be  considered  in 
his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and  so  much  obscured  by  his  fall  that 
(some  few  rehques  excepted)  he  is  inferior  to  a  beast,  "  'Man  in  honour  that 
imderstandeth  not,  is  like  unto  beasts  that  perish,"  so  David  esteems  him  :  a 
monster  by  stupend  metamorphoses,  '^a  fox,  a  dog,  a  hog,  what  not  ?  Quantum 
mutatus  ah  illo  ?  How  much  altered  from  that  he  w^s  ;  before  blessed  and 
happy,  now  miserable  and  accursed;  "^He  must  eat  his  meat  in  sorrow," 
subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kind  of  calamities. 

A  Description  of  Melancholy. '\  "  ™  Great  travail  is  created  for  all  men,  and 
an  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their 
mother's  womb,  unto  that  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things.  Namely, 
their  thoughts,  and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of  things  they 
wait  for,  and  the  day  of  death.     From  him  that  sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne, 

»  Magnum  miraculum.  *>  Mundi  epitome,  naturce  deliciaj.  '  Finis  rerum  omnium,  cui  sublunaria 

serviunt.  Scalig.  exercit.  365.  sec.  3.  Vales,  de  sacr.  Phil.  c.  5.  ^  Ut  in  numismate  C'a?saris  imago,  sic  in 

homine  Dei.  =  Gen.  1.  '  Imago  mundi  in  corpore,  Dei  in  anima.     Exemplumque  dei  quisque  est  in 

imagine  parva.        e  Eph.  iv.  24.         >>  Palauterius.  '  Psal.  xlix.  20.        i*  LasciviS.  superat  equum,  impu- 

dentift  oanem,  astu  vulpem,  furore  leonem.  Cliiys.  23.  Gen.        '  Gen.  iii.  l.S.        •<■  Ecclus.  iv.  1,  2,  .S,  4,  5,  8. 
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H2  Diseases  in  General.  [Part.  1.  Sect.  Ij 

to  liiiii  tliat  sittc'tli  hc'iicatli  in  the  earth  and  ashes;  from  him  that  is  clothed  in 
bhic  silk  and  weareth  a  crown,  to  liim  that  is  clothed  in  simple  linen.  Wrath, 
onvj,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and  fear  of  death,  and  rigour,  and  strife,  and 
.such  things  come  to  both  man  and  beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly."  All 
this  befalls  him  in  this  life,  and  peradventure  eternal  misery  in  the  life  to  come. 

Inipuhive  Cause  of  Man  s  Misery  and  Infirmities.^  The  imjjulsive  cause  of 
these  miseries  in  man,  this  privation  or  destruction  of  God's  image,  the  cause 
of  death  and  diseases,  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of 
our  first  parent  Adam,  "in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  devil's  insti- 
gation and  allurement.  His  disobedience,  pride,  ambition,  intemperance,  incre- 
dulity, curiosity ;  from  whence  proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  general  corrup- 
tion of  manldnd,  as  from  a  fountain  flowed  all  bad  inclinations  and  actual 
transgressions  which  cause  our  several  calamities  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  sins. 
And  this  belike  is  that  which  our  fabidous  poets  have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the 
tale  of  ° Pandora's  box,  which  being  opened  through  her  curiosity,  filled  the 
world  full  of  aU  manner  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity  alone,  but  those  other 
crying  sins  of  ours,  which  pidl  these  several  plagues  and  miseries  upon  our " 
heads.  For  Ubi peccatuni,  ibi procella,s.^vQ\\ry&osioxayv(iW.o\>^eYNe?,.  "i Fools 
by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are  afflicted. 
''Fear  cometh  like  sudden  desolation,  and  destruction  like  a  whirlwind,  afiiic- 
ti on  and  anguish,"  because  they  did  not  fear  God,  "  ^ Are  you  shaken  with 
wars  ?  "  as  Cyjirian  well  in-geth  to  Demetrius,  "  are  you  molested  with  dearth 
and  famine  ?  is  your  health  crushed  with  raging  diseases  ?  is  mankind  gene- 
rally tormented  with  epidemical  maladies  ?  'tis  all  for  your  sins,"  Hag.  i.  9, 
10  ;  Amos  i.  ;  Jer.  vii.  God  is  angry,  punisheth  and  threateneth,  because  of 
their  obstinacy  and  stubbornness,  they  will  not  turn  unto  him.  "  'If  the  earth 
be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain,  if  dry  and  squahd,  it  yield  no  fruit,  if  your 
fountains  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  corn,  and  oil  blasted,  if  the  air  be  corrupted, 
and  men  troubled  with  diseases,  'tis  by  reason  of  their  sins  :  "  which  Uke  the 
blood  of  Abel  cry  loud  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  Lam.  v.  15.  "  That  we  have 
sinned,  therefore  our  hearts  are  heavy,"  Isa.  lix.  11,  12.  "We  roar  like 
bears,  and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  <tc.  for  our  sins  and  trespasses." 
But  this  we  cannot  endm-e  to  hear  or  to  take  notice  of,  Jer.  ii.,  30.  "  We  are 
smitten  in  vain  and  receive  no  correction;"  and  cap.  v.,  3.  "Thou  hast 
stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  sorrowed  ;  they  have  refused  to  receive  cor- 
rection ;  they  have  not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent,  but  they  have  not 
turned  to  him,"  Amos  iv.  "Herod  could  not  abide  John  Baptist,  nor  "Domitian 
endure  Apollonius  to  tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice, 
incest,  adultery,  and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours  as  a  concomitant 
cause  and  principal  agent,  is  God's  just  judgment  in  bringing  these  calamities 
upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  I  say,  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfy  God's  wrath.  For  the 
law  requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  large,  Deut.  xxviii. 
15.  "  If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances, then  aU  these  curses  shall  come  upon  them.  >' Cursed  in  the  town  and 
in  the  field,  he.  ^Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  «fec.  ^The  Lord  shall  send 
thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  Avickedness. "  And  a  little  after, 
"  ''The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of  Egypt,  and  with  emrods,  and 

"  Gen.  iii.  17.  °  Ilia  cadens  tegmen  mar.ibus  decussit,  et  una  pemiciem  immisit  niir.eris  mortalibus 

atram.  Hesind.  1.  oper.  p  Horn.  5.  .ad  pop.  Antioch.  i  Psal.  cvii.  17.  '  Pro.  i.  27.  '  Qu6d 

autem  crebrius  bella  concutiant,  qu6d  sterilitas  et  fames  solicitudinem  cumulent,  qu6d  saevieutibus  morbis 
valitudo  frangitur,  quod  liumanum  genus  luis  populaiione  vastatur  ;  ob  peccatum  omnia.  C'ypr.  '  Si  rare 
desuper  pUivia  descendat,  si  terra  situ  pulveris  squalleat,  si  vix  jejuuas  et  pallidas  lierbas  sterilis  gleba 
producat,  si  turbo  vineam  debilitet,  &c.  Cypr.  "  Mat.  xiv.  3.  "  Philostratus,  lib.  8.  vit.  ApoUonii. 

Injustitiam  ejus,  et  sceleratas  nuptias,  et  caetera  qua?  pra'ter  rationem  fecerat,  morborum  causas  dixit,  t  IG. 
'  18.         "  20.         '  Verse  17. 
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scab,  and  itch,  and  thoii  canst  not  be  healed.  '^With  madness,  blui(hiess,  and 
astonishing  of  heart."  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  ii.  9,  "  Tribidation  and 
ano'uish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil."  Or  else  these  chastise- 
ments  are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to  exercise  and  try  our  patience 
here  in  this  life  to  bring  us  home,  to  make  us  to  know  God  ourselves,  to  inform 
and  teach  us  wisdom.  "^Tlierefore  is  my  people  gone  into  captivity,  because 
they  had  no  knowledge ;  therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his 
people,  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  them."  He  is  desirous  of 
our  salvation.  '^  Nostrcs  salutis  avidus,  saitli  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls 
us  by  the  ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duties :  "  That  they  which 
erred  might  have  understanding,  (as  Isaiah  speaks  xxix.  24)  and  so  to  be 
reformed.*  I  am  afflicted,  and  at  the  point  of  death,"  so  David  confesseth  of 
himself,  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  v.  1.5,  v.  9.  "  Mine  eyes  are  sorrowful  through  mine  afflic- 
tion:" and  that  made  him  turn  unto  God.  Great  Alexander  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites  deified,  and  now  made  a  god,  when  he 
saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remembered  that  he  was  but  a  man,  and  remitted 
of  his  pride.  In  morho  recoUigit  se  animus  *  as  ^  Pliny  well  perceived  ;  "In 
sickness  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with  judgment  surveys  itself,  and  abhors 
its  former  courses;"  insomuch  that  he  concludes  to  his  friend  Marius,  "sthat 
it  were  the  period  of  aU  philosophy,  if  we  could  so  continue  sound,  or  perform 
but  a  part  of  that  which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sick.  Whoso  is  wise  then, 
wiU  consider  these  things, "  as  David  did  (Psal.  cxliv.,  verse  last) ;  and  whatso- 
ever fortune  befall  him,  make  use  of  it.  If  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness, 
or  any  other  adversity,  seriously  to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that 
malady,  misery,  this  or  that  incurable  disease  is  inflicted  upon  him  ;  it  may  be 
for  his  good,  ^sic  expedif,  as  Peter  said  of  his  daughter's  ague.  Bodily  sick- 
ness is  for  his  soul's  health,  periisset  nisi  pcriissel,  had  he  not  been  visited,  he 
had  utterly  perished;  for  *'  'the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even  as 
a  father  doth  his  child  in  Avhom  he  delighteth."  If  he  be  safe  and  sound  on 
the  other  side,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmity ;  ^et  cui 

"  Gratia,  forma,  valetudo  contingat  abundt^  |    "  And  that  he  have  grace,  beauty,  favour,  health, 

Et  mundus  victus,  non  defieiente  crumena."         |    A  cleanly  diet,  and  abount'  in  wealth." 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that  caveat  of  Moses, 
"  1  Beware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord  his  God  ;"  that  he  be  not  pufted  up, 
but  acknowledge  them  to  be  his  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  "  fthe  more  he 
hath,  to  be  more  thankfid,"  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them  aright. 

Instrumental  Causes  of  our  Infirmities.]  Now  the  instrmnental  causes  of 
these  our  infirmities,  are  as  diverse  as  the  infirmities  themselves  ;  stars, 
heavens,  elements,  <fec.  And  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are 
armed  against  sinners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  now  many  of  them  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature,  but  our 
corruption,  which  hath  caused  it.  For  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam, 
they  have  been  changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of  stars  altered,  the 
four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now  ready  to  ofl"end  us.  "  The  prin- 
cipal things  for  the  use  of  man,  are  water,  fire,  iron,  salt,  meal,  wheat,  honey, 
milk,  oil,  wine,  clothing,  good  to  the  godly,  to  the  sinners  turned  to  evil," 
Ecclus.  xxxix.  26.    "  Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  dearth,  all  these  are  created 

'  28.    Deus  quos  diligit,  castigat.  '^  Isa.  v.  13.  Verse  15.  '  Nostrse  salutis  avidus  continenter  aures 

vellicat,  ac  calamitate  subinde  nos  exercet.     Leviuus  Lemn.  1.  2.  c.  29.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  *  Vexatio  dat 

intellectum.     Isa.  xxviii.  19.     In  sickness  the  mind  recollects  itself.  '  Lib.  7.  Cum  judicio,   mores 

et  facta  recognoscit  et  se  intuetur.  Dum  fero  languorem,  fero  religionis  amorem.  Expers  languoris  non 
sum  memor  hujus  araoris.  e  Suninmm  esse  totius  philosophise,  ut  tales  esse  perseveremus,  quales  nos 

futuros  esse  infirnii  profitemur.  ►' Petrari-h.  '  Prov.  iii.  12.  >>  Hor.  Epis.  lib.  1.  4.  iDeut.viii.il, 
Qui  stat  videat  ne  cadat.  t  Quauto  uiajoribus  beneficiis  a   Deo  curanlatur,  tanto  obligatiorera  sa 

debitorem  fateri. 

u  2 
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foi"  vengeance,  "  J*k-cliis.  xxxix.  29.  The  heavens  threaten  us  with  their  comets, 
stars,  2)lanets,  -with  their  great  conjunctions,  echpses,  oppositions,  quartiles, 
and  such  unfriendly  aspects.  The  air  "svith  his  meteors,  thunder  and  hghtning, 
intemperate  heat  and  cokl,  mighty  winds,  tempests,  imseasonable  weather  ; 
from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases, 
consuming  infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cairo  in  Egypt,  every  third  year,  (as 
it  is  related  by '"Boterus,  and  others)  300,000  die  of  the  plague;  and  200,000, 
in  Constautino})le,  every  iifth  or  seventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  earth 
terrifv  and  oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent  in 
"China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  chmes,  swallowing  up  sometimes  six  cities 
at  once  ?  IIow  doth  the  water  rage  with  his  inundations,  irruptions,  flinging 
down  towns,  cities,  villages,  bridges,  etc.  besides  shipwrecks  ;  whole  islands 
are  sometiines  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  all  their  inhabitants  in  ° Zealand, 
Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent  drowned,  as  the  Plake  Erne  in  Ire- 
land ?  ^Nihilquc  prater  arcium  cadacera  patenti  cernimus  freto.  In  the 
fens  of  Friesland  1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  ""the  sea  drowned  mulfa  hnni- 
niim  miJlia,  etjvmenia  sine  niimero,  all  the  country  almost,  men  and  cattle  in 
it.  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless  element,  consuming  in  an  instant 
whole  cities  ?  Wliat  town  of  any  antiquity  or  note  hath  not  been  once,  again 
and  again,  by  the  fury  of  this  merciless  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and  left 
desolate  ?     In  a  word, 

"  '  Ignis  pepercit,  unda  mergit,  aeris  1      "  'Whom  fire  spares,  sea  doth  di-ov/n ;  whom  sea. 

Vis  pestilentis  squori  ereptum  necat.  Pestilent  air  doth  send  to  clay  ; 

Bello  superstes,  tabidus  morbo  perit."  |      'Whom  war  'scapes,  sickness  takes  away." 

To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatm-es  are  at  deadly  feud  with 
men  ?  Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  Some  with  hoofs,  horns,  tusks,  teeth,  nails : 
How  many  noxious  serpents  and  venemous  creatm-es,  ready  to  oftend  us  with 
stings,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us  ?  How  many  pernicious  fishes,  plants, 
gimis,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,  <tc.  coidd  I  reckon  up  on  a  sudden,  which  by  their 
very  smell  many  of  them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not 
death  itself?  Some  make  mention  of  a  thousand  several  poisons  :  but  these 
are  but  trifles  in  respect.  The  greatest  enemy  to  man,  is  man,  who  by  the 
devil's  instigation  is  still  ready  to  do  mischief,  his  own  executioner,  a  wolf,  a 
devil  to  himself,  and  others.*  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least 
should  be,  members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord,  and  yet  no  fiend  can  so 
torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth  another.  Let  me  not 
fall  therefore  (saith  David,  Mhen  Avars,  plague,  famine  were  oflered)  into  the 
hands  of  men,  merciless  and  wicked  men  : 

"  Vix  sunt  homines  hoc  nomine  digni. 


Quamque  lupi,  sasvEe  plus  feritatis  habent. 

We  can  most  part  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and  likely  avoid  them  ; 
Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers  foretel  us  ;  Earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions, ruins  of  houses,  consuming  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or  make  some 
noise  beforehand  ;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries  and  viUanies  of  men 
no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  jjrofessed  enemies  from  our  cities,  by 
gates,  walls  and  towers,  defend  ourselves  from  thieves  and  robbers  by  watch- 
fulness and  weapons ;  but  this  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  endeavours, 
no  caution  can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have  so  many  secret  plots  and 
devices  to  mischief  one  another. 

Sometimes  by  the  devil's  help  as  magicians,  *  witches:   sometimes  by  impos- 

"  Boterus  de  Inst,  urbium.  "  Lege  hist,  relationem  Lod.  Frois  de  rebus  Japonicis  ad  annum  1596. 

"  Guicciard.  descript.  Eelg.  anno  1421.  I'Cxiraldus  Cambrens.        i  .Janus  Dousa,  ep.  lib.  1.  car.  10.     And 

we  perceive  nothing,  except  the  dead  bodies  of  cities  in  the  open  sea.  '  Munster.  1.  3.  Cos.  cap.  462. 

•  Buchanan.  Baptist.  *  Homo  homini  lupus,  homo  homini  daemon.  f  Ovid,  de  Trist.  1.  5.  Eleg.  8. 

'  Jliscent  aconitanovercEe, 
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tiu-es,  mixtures,  poisons,  stratagems,  single  combats,  Avars,  we  hack  and  Lew, 
as  if  we  were  ad  internecionem  nati,  like  Cadmus'  soldiers  born  to  consume  one 
another.  'Tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  a  hundred  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  slain  in  a  battle.  Besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brazen  bidls, 
racks,  wheels,  strappadoes,  guns,  engines,  <fee.  ^^Ad  itnurn  corjms  humanum 
supplicia  plura,  quam  membra  :  We  have  invented  more  torturing  instruments, 
than  there  be  several  members  in  a  man's  body,  as  C\"])rian  well  observes.  To 
come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents  by  their  offences,  indiscretion  and  intempe- 
rance, are  our  mortal  enemies.  "^'The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  They  cause  our  grief  many  times, 
and  put  upon  tis  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities :  they  torment  us, 
and  we  are  readj^  to  injure  our  posterity  ; 

" "  mox  daturi  progeniem  ntiosiorem."  I      "  And  yet  vnXh  crimes  to  us  unlmo\Tii, 

I      Our  sous  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own  ;" 

and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  '''  Paul  foretold,  is  still  like  to  be  the  worst. 
We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kind,  but  far  worse  by  art,  every  man  the 
greatest  enemy  unto  himself.  We  study  many  times  to  undo  ourselves,  abus- 
ing those  good  gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health,  Avealth, 
strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory  to  our  own  destruction,  ^ Perditio  tiia  ex 
te.  As  ^  Judas  Alaccabeus  killed  Apollonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm 
ourselves  to  om*  own  overthrows ;  and  use  reason,  art,  judgment,  all  that 
should  help*  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.  Hector  gave  Ajax  a 
sword,  which  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies,  served  for  his  help  and 
defence  ;  but  after  he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  Avith  it,  turned  to  his 
own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means  God  hath  bestowed  on  us,  well 
employed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us ;  but  if  otherwise  perverted,  they  ruin  and 
confound  us :  and  so  by  reason  of  our  indiscretion  and  weakness  they  com- 
monly do,  we  have  too  many  instances.  This  St.  Austin  acknowledgeth  of 
himself  in  his  himible  confessions,  "promptness  of  wit,  memory,  eloquence, 
they  were  God's  good  gifts,  but  he  did  not  use  them  to  his  glory."  If  you 
will  particidarly  know  how,  and  by  what  means,  consult  physicians,  and  they 
will  teU  you,  that  it  is  in  offending  in  some  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  of 
which  I  shall  ''dilate  more  at  large ;  they  are  the  causes  of  our  infirmities,  our 
surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  our  immoderate  insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious 
riot.  Plures  crapida,  quam  gladius,  is  a  true  saying,  the  board  consumes 
more  than  the  sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is,  that  pidls  so  many  several 
incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  that  hastens  ^old  age,  perverts  our  tenipe- 
ratiu-e,  and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death.  And  last  of  all,  that  which  crucifies 
us  most,  is  om-  own  folly,  madness,  {qnos  Jupiter  perdit,  dementat;  b}^  sub- 
traction of  his  assisting  grace  God  permits  it)  weakness,  want  of  government, 
om-  facihty  and  proneness  in  yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  Ava}^  to  every 
passion  and  perturbation  of  the  mind :  by  which  means  we  metamorphose  oiu-- 
selves  and  degenerate  into  beasts.  All  which  that  prince  of  *^poets  observed 
of  Agamemnon,  that  Avhen  he  was  weU  pleased,  and  coidd  moderate  his  passion, 
he  was — os  oculosque  Jovi par:  hke  Jupiter  in  feature,  Mars  in  valour,  Pallas 
in  wisdom,  another  god ;  but  when  he  became  angry,  he  Avas  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a 
dog,  <tc.,  there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of  Jupiter  in  him  ;  so  Ave,  as  long- 
as  we  are  rided  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  appetite,  and  conform  our- 
selves to  God's  Avord,  are  as  so  many  saints ;  but  if  we  give  reins  to  lust, 
anger,  ambition,  pride,  and  folloAV  our  own  Avays,   we   degenerate  into  beasts. 

"  Lib.  2.  Epist.  2.  ad  Donatum.  «  Ezech.  xviii.  2.  "  ITor.  1. 3.  Od.  6.  •  2  Tim.  iii.  2.         >  Ezer. 

xviii.  ,S1.     Thy  destruction  is  from  thyself .        '  i-'l  Mace.  iii.  12.        ■•  Part.  1.  Sec.  2.  Memb.  2.  *•  Xequitia 

est  qua  te  non  sinet  esse  senem.  '^  Homer.  Iliad. 
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transform  oarselves,  overthrow  our  constitutions,  ''provoke  God  to  anger,  and 
heap  upon  us  this  of  meUmehuly,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  as  a  just 
and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins. 

SUBSEC.  II. — T/ie  Dejinition,  Number,  Division  of  Diseases. 

What  a  disease  is,  almost  every  physician  defines.  "^Fernelius  calleth  it  au 
"  Atfcction  of  the  body  contrary  to  nature."  ^Fuschius  and  Crato,  "  an  hin- 
derance,  hurt,  or  alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it."  ^Tho- 
losanus,  "  a  dissolution  of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul,  and  a 
perturbation  of  it ;  as  health  the  perfection,  and  makes  to  the  preservation 
of  it."  ''Labeo  in  Agellius,  "  an  ill  habit  of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature,  hin- 
dering the  use  of  it."      Others  otherwise,  all  to  this  eftect. 

Number  of  Diseases.  ]  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a  question  not  yet 
determined ;  '  Pliny  reckons  up  300  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot :  elsewhere  he  .saith,  morborum  infinita  niidtiUido,  their  number  is 
infinite.  Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ;  in  our  days  I  am  sure 
the  number  is  much  augmented : 

* "  macies,  et  nova  febrium 

Terris  incubit  eohors." 

For  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether  unknown  to 
Galen  and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutum,  smaU-pox,  plica,  sweating  sickness, 
morbus  Gallicus,  (fee,  we  have  many  proper  and  pecuhar  almost  to  every  part. 

No  Man  free  from  some  Disease  or  other. '\  No  man  amongst  us  so  sound,  of 
so  good  a  constitution,  that  hath  not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind. 
Quisque  suos  jxitimur  manes,  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more  or 
less.  There  will  be  peradventure  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand,  like  Zeno- 
pliilus  the  musician  in  '^  Pliny,  that  may  happily  live  105  years  without  any 
manner  of  impediment;  a  Pollio  Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself  *'  ™with 
wine  and  oil ;  "  a  man  as  fortunate  as  Q.  MeteUus,  of  whom  Valerius  so  much 
brags ;  a  man  as  healthy  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a  senator  of  Augsburg  in  Ger- 
many, whom  "  Leovitius  the  astrologer  brings  in  for  an  example  and  instance  of 
certainty  in  his  art ;  who  because  he  had  the  significators  in  his  geniture 
fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  being  a  very 
cold  man,  "  "could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick."  P Paracelsus  may 
brag  that  he  cuidd  make  a  man  live  400  years  or  more,  if  he  might  bring  him 
up  from  his  infancy,  and  diet  him  as  he  list ;  and  some  physicians  hold,  that 
there  is  no  certain  period  of  man's  life ;  but  it  may  still  by  temperance  and 
physic  be  prolonged.  We  find  in  the  meantime,  by  common  experience,  that 
no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of  "^Hesiod  is  true : 

"  TiXiir,  fj,iv  j-a»  ya^a  kuxum,  trXiiti  is  3-aXxiririx,,      I        "  Th'  earth's  full  of  maladies,  and  full  the  sea, 
'Noi(rcih' ci-yB^uiTOi  iiv  i<f' Yif^igii,  '/ji' isri  mx-Tt  Which  set  upon  us  both  by  night  and  day." 

Division  of  Diseases. '\  If  you  require  a  more  exact  division  of  these  ordinary 
diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer  you  to  physicians  ^ ;  they  will  teU 
you  of  acute  and  chronic,  first  and  secondary,  lethales,  salutares,  errant,  fixed, 
simple,  compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  pai-ts  or  the  whole,  in 

<•  Intemperantia,  luxus,  ingluvies,  et  infinita  hujusmodi  flagitia,  quEe  divinas  poenas  merentur.     Crato. 
'  Fern.  Path.  1.  1.   c.  1.  Morbus  est  affectus  contra  naturam  corpori  iusides.  '  Fusch.   Instit.  1.  3. 

Sect.  1.  c.  3.  a  quo  primum  vitiatur  actio.  k  Dissolutio  fcederis  in  corpore,  ut  sanitas  est  consummatio. 

^  Lib.  4  cap.  2.  Morbus  est  habitus  contra  naturam,  qui  usumejus,  &c.  '  Cap.  11.  lib.  7.  •  Horat. 

lib.  1.  ode  3.  "  Emaciation,  and  a  new  cohort  of  fevers  broods  over  the  earth."  ^  Cap.  50.  lib.  7.  Centum 
et  quinque  vixit  annos  sine  uUo  incommode.  >"  lutus  mulso,  foras  oleo.  "  Exemplis  genitur.  prsfixis 

Ephemer.  cap.  de  infiimitat.  "  Qui,  quoad  pueritiae  ultimam  memoriam  recordari  potest  non  meminit  se 

segrotum  decubuisse.  p  Lib.  de  vita  longa.  '  Oper.  et  dies.  '  See  Fernelius  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  9, 

10,  11, 12.  Fuschius  instit.  I.  3.  sect.  1.  c.  7.  Wecker.  Synt. 
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habit,  01"  ill  disposition,  <fcc.  My  division  at  this  time  (as  most  befitting  my 
purpose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For  them  of  the  body,  a 
brief  catalogue  of  which  Fuschius  hath  made,  Institut.  lib.  3,  sect.  1,  cap.  11. 
I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen,  Areteus,  Rhasis,  Avicenna, 
Alexander,  Paulus  jEtius,  Gordonerius:  and  those  exact  Neoterics,  Savana- 
rola,  Capivaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercurialis, 
Victorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Fiso,  &c.,  that  have  methodically  and  elabo- 
rately written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  mind  and  head  1  will  briefly  handle, 
and  apart. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

^  ^  JSE  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their  chief  seat  and 
organs  in  the  head,  which  are  commonly  repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the 
head  which  are  divers,  and  vary  much  accortling  to  their  site.  For  in  the  head, 
as  there  be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which  according  to  that 
division  of  'Heurnius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arculanus,)  are  inward  or  outward 
(to  omit  all  others  which  pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth, 
palate,  tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &c.)  belonging  properly  to  the  brain,  as 
baldness,  falling  of  hair,  furfaire,  lice,  <fec.  "Inward  belonging  to  the  skins 
next  to  the  brain,  called  dura  awA pia  mater,  as  all  head-aches,  he,  or  to  the 
ventricles,  caules,  kels,  tunieles,  creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  as 
caro,  vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexy,  falling  sickness.  The  diseases  of  the  nerves, 
cramps,  stupor,  convidsion,  tremor,  palsy :  or  belonging  to  the  excrements  of 
the  brain,  catarrhs,  sneezing,  rheums,  distillations :  or  else  those  that  pertain 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  in  which  are  conceived  phrensy,  lethargy, 
melancholy,  madness,  weak  memory,  sopor,  or  Coma  Vigilia  et  vigil  Coma. 
Out  of  these  again  I  will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  phantasy,  or 
imagination,  or  reason  itself,  which  -"^ Laurentius  calls  the  diseases  of  the  mind; 
and  Hildesheim,  morbos  imac/inafiouis,  aid  rationis  Icesce,  (diseases  of  the 
imagination,  or  of  injured  reason,)  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  phrensy, 
madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and  their  kinds :  as  hydrojdiobia,  lycanthropia, 
Chorus  sancti  oiti,  morbi  dcemoniaci,  (St.  Vitus's  dance,  possession  of  devils,) 
which  I  will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in  this  of  melancholy, 
as  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that  through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symp- 
toms, prognostics,  cures :  as  Lonicerus  hath  done  de  apoplexia,  and  many  other 
of  such  particular  diseases.  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which  have 
written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius,  Montaltus,  T. 
Bright,  &c.,  they  have  done  very  well  in  their  several  kinds  and  methods ;  yet 
that  which  one  omits,  another  may  haply  see ;  that  which  one  contracts, 
another  may  enlarge.  To  conclude  with  yScribanius,  "  that  which  they  had 
neglected,  or  profunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  examine ;  that 
which  is  obscurely  dehvered  in  them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and  amplified 
by  us :  "  and  so  made  more  familiar  and  easy  for  every  man's  capacity,  and  the 
common  good,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 

SuBSECT.   IV. — Dotage,  Phrensy,   Madness,  Hydrophobia,  Lycanthropia, 
Chorus  sancti  Viti,  Extasis. 

Delirium,  Dotage.']  Dotage,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  common  name  to  all  the 
following  species,  as  some  wiU  have  it.  ^Laurentius  and  ^Altomarus  compre- 
hended madness,  melancholy,   and  the  rest  mider  this  name,  and  call  it  the 

'  Prsfat.  de  morbis  capitis.     In  capite  ut  varife  habitant  partes,  ita  varitE  querela  ibi  eveniunt.  "  Of 

which  read  Heurnius,  Montaltus,  HiUlesheira,  Uuercetan,  .Tason  Pratensis,  <&c.  '  Cap  2.  de  melanchnl. 

»  Cap.  2.  de  Phisiologia  sagarum  ;  Quod  alii  minus  recte  fortasse  dixerint,  nos  e.xaniinare,  melius  dijudicare, 
corrigere  studeamus.  '  Cap.  4.  de  mol.  ■■  Art,  Med.  7 
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sunimuni  genus  of  tliem  all.  If  it  be  distinguislied  from  them,  it  is  natural  or 
ingenitc,  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the  organs,  and  over-much  brain,  as 
we  see  in  our  common  fools  ;  and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in 
particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than  others :  or  else  it  is  acqui- 
site,  an  appendix  or  s^miptom  of  some  other  disease,  which  comes  or  goes ;  or 
if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  melancholy  itself. 

Phr(nis//.~\  Phrenitis,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the  word  f^prjv,  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind,  with  a  continual  madness  or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute 
fever  annexed,  or  else  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or 
kels  of  it,  with  an  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  differs 
from  melancholy  and  madness,  because  their  dotage  is  without  an  ague: 
this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory  decayed,  tfec.  Melancholy  is  most 
part  silent,  this  clangorous ;  and  many  such  like  differences  are  assigned  by 
physicians. 

Madness.]  Madness,  phrensy,  and  melancholy  are  confounded  by  Celsus, 
and  many  writers ;  others  leave  out  phrensy,  and  make  madness  and  melan- 
choly but  one  disease,  which  ^  Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and  that  they 
differ  only  secundum  majus  or  minus,  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a  degree 
to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  They  differ  intenso  et 
remisso  gradu,  saith  "^Gordouius,  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted.  Of  the 
same  mind  is  ''Areteus,  Alexander  TertuUianus,  Guianerius,  Savauarola,  Heur- 
nius  ;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both  by  reason  of  their  affi- 
nity :  but  most  of  our  neoterics  do  handle  them  apart,  whom  I  will  follow  in  this 
treatise.  Madness  is  therefore  defined  to  be  a  vehement  dotage ;  or  raving 
without  a  fever,  far  more  violent  than  melancholy,  full  of  anger  and  clamour, 
horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling  the  patients  with  far  greater  vehe- 
mency  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  all  fear  and  sorrow,  with  such  impetuous 
force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  three  or  four  men  cannot  hold  them. 
Differing  only  in  this  from  phrensy,  that  it  is  without  a  fever,  and  their  memory 
is  most  part  better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other,  as  choler  adust, 
and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  &c.  '^  Fracastorius  adds,  "  a  due  time, 
and  fuU  age  to  this  definition,  to  distinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it 
confirmed  impotency,  to  separate  it  from  such  as  accidentally  come  and  go 
again,  as  by  taking  henbane,  nightshade,  wine,  he.  Of  this  fury  there  be 
divers  kinds'';  ecstasy,  which  is  familiar  with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of 
hinaself,  he  coidd  be  in  one  when  he  list ;  in  which  the  Indian  priests  deUver 
their  oracles,  and  the  witches  in  Lapland,  as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth,  1.  3,  cap. 
18.  Extasi  omnia  prcedicere,  answer  aU  questions  in  an  extasis  you  will  ask; 
what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how  they  fare,  &c.  The  other  species 
of  this  fury  arc  enthusiasms,  revelations,  and  visions,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  works  ;  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  sibylline 
prophets,  and  poetical  fm-ies ;  such  as  come  by  eating  noxious  herbs,  tarantulas 
stinging,  he,  which  some  reduce  to  this.  The  most  known  are  these,  lycan- 
thropia,  hydrophobia,  chorus  sancti  viti. 

Lycanthropia,]  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  Cucubuth,  others  Lu- 
pinam  insaniam,  or  Wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howhng  about  graves  and 
fields  in  the  night,  and  wiU  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or 
some  such  beasts,  e  J^^tius  and  ^Paulus  call  it  a  kind  of  melancholy  ;  but  I 
should  rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.      Some  make  a  doubt  of  it 

''  Plerique  medici  uno  complexu  perstungiint  hos  duos  morbos,  quod  ex  eadem  causa  oriantur,  quodque 
rnagnitudine  et  modo  solum  distent,   et  alter  gradus  ad  alterum  existat.  Jason  Pratens.  "^  I^ib.  Med. 

"*  Pars  manioe  mihi  videtur.  "  Insanus  est,  qui  astate  debita,  et  tempore  debito  per  se,  non  niomentaueam 

etfugacem,  iit  vini,  solani,  Ilyoscyami,  sed  conflrmatam  habet  inipotentiam  bene  operandi  circa  intellectuni. 
lib  2.  de  intellectione.  '  Of  which  read  roelix  Plater,  cap.  .".  de  mentis  alienatione.         s  Lib.  6.  cap.  11. 

h  Lib.  3.  cap.  16. 
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whether  there  be  any  such  disease.  'Donat  ab  Ahomari  saith,  that  he  saw 
two  of  them  in  his  time  :  ''Wierus  tells  a  story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua  1541, 
that  would  not  believe  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  a  wolf.  He  hath 
another  instance  of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a  bear  ;  'Forrestus 
confirms  as  much  by  many  examples  ;  one  amonost  the  rest  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  at  Alcmaer  iu  Holland,  a  jioor  husbandman  that  still  hunted 
about  graves,  and  kept  in  churchyards,  of  a  pale,  black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look. 
Such  belike,  or  Httle  better,  were  King  Prjetus'  "daughters,  that  thought 
themselves  kine.  And  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold, 
was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease  perhaps  gave  occa- 
sion to  that  bold  assertion  of  "Pliny,  "  some  men  were  turned  into  wolves  in 
his  time,  and  from  wolves  to  men  again  :  "  and  to  that  fal)le  of  Pausanias,  of 
a  man  that  was  ten  years  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former  shape  : 
to  °  Ovid's  tale  of  Lycaon,  he.  He  that  is  desirous  to  hear  of  this  disease,  or 
more  examples,  let  him  read  Austin  in  his  18th  book  de  Cioitate  Dei,  caj).  5. 
Mizcddus,  cent.  5.  77.  Sckenkius,  lib.  1.  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  Mania. 
Forrestus,  lib.  10.de  morbis  cerebri,  Olaus  Magnus,  Vincentius''  Bellavicensis, 
spec.  met.  lib.  31.  c.  122.  Pierius,  Bodine,  Zuinger,  Zeilger,  Peucer,  Wierus, 
Spranger,  &c.  This  malady,  saith  Avicenna,  troubleth  men  most  in  February, 
and  is  now-a-days  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  according  to  Plleurnius. 
Schernitzius  Avill  have  it  common  in  Livonia.  They  lie  hid  most  part  all  day, 
and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  barking,  howling,  at  graves  and  deserts  ;  "*they 
have  usually  hoUow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and  pale,"  ''saith 
Altomarus  ;  he  gives  a  reason  there  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  sets  down  a 
brief  cure  of  them. 

Hydropliobia  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every  village,  which  comes 
by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching,  saith  '^Aurelianus  ;  touching,  or 
smelling  alone  sometimes  as  ^Sckenkius  proves,  and  is  incident  to  many  other 
creatures  as  well  as  men  :  so  called  because  the  parties  affected  cannot  endure 
the  sight  of  water,  or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they  see  a  mad  dog  in  it. 
And  which  is  more  wonderful  ;  though  they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady 
they  are)  they  will  rather  die  than  drink  :  tCfelius  Au)-elianus,  an  ancient 
writer,  makes  a  doubt  whether  this  Hydrophobia  be  a  passion  of  the  body  or 
the  mind.  The  part  affected  is  tlie  brain  :  the  cause,  poison  that  comes  from 
the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  consumes  all  the  moisture  in  the 
body.  "Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  died  so  mad  ;  and  being  cut  up,  had 
no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To  such  as  are  so 
affected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  days  after  they  are  bitten,  to  some 
again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  days  after  :  commonly  saith  Heurnius,  they  begin 
to  rave,  fly  water  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about  twenty 
days  after  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  mean  time)  to  lie  awake,  to  be 
pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall  into  a  swoon, 
and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling  sickness.  ^Some  say,  little  things  like 
whelps  will  be  seen  in  their  urine.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear,  they  are 
past  recovery.  Many  times  these  symptoms  will  not  appear  tiU  six  or  seven 
months  after,  saith  J'Codronchus  ;  and  sometimes  not  till  seven  or  eight  years, 
as  Guianerius  ;  twelve  as  Albertus  ;  six  or  eight  months  after,  as  Galen  holds. 
Baldus  the  great  lawyer  died  of  it :  an  Augustine  friar,  and  a  woman  iu 
Delft,  that  were  ^  Forrestus  patients,  were  miserably  consumed  with  it.     The 

'  Cap.  9.  Art.  med.  ^  De  pra>stig.  D.Tmouum.  1.  3.  cap.  21.  '  Observat.  lib.  10.  de  morbis  cerebri, 

cap.  15.  ™  Hippocrates,  lib.  de  insania.  "  Lib.  8.  cap.  22.  homines  interdiim  lupos  feri ;  et  contra. 

"  Met.  lib.  1.  V  Cap.  de  Man.  *  Ulcerata  crura,  sitis  ipsis  adest  immodica,  pallidi,  lingua  sicca. 

1  Cap.  9.  art.  Hydrophobia.  '  Lib.  3.  Cap.  9.  •  Lib.  7.  de  Venenis.  '  Lib.  3.  Cap.  13.  de  morbis 

acutis.  "  Spicel.  2.  >  Sckenkius,  7  lib.  de  Venenis.  y  Lib.  de  Hydrophobia.  '  Observat. 

lib.  10.  25. 
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common  cure  in  the  country  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell  near  the  sea-side) 
is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea  water  ;  some  use  charms  :  every 
good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.  But  the  best  cure  to  he  had  in  such 
cases,  is  from  the  most  approved  physicians  ;  they  that  will  read  of  them,  may 
consult  Avith  Dioscorides,  lib.  6.  c.  37,  Ileurnius,  Hildesheim,  Capivaccius, 
Forrestus,  Sckcnkius,  and  before  all  others  Codronchus  an  Italian,  who  hath 
lately  written  two  exquisite  books  on  the  subject. 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  or  S.  Vitus'  dance  ;  the  lascivious  dance,  ^Paracelsus 
calls  it,  because  they  that  are  taken  from  it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till 
they  be  dead,  or  cured.  It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  Avere 
wont  to  go  to  S.  Vitus  for  help,  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile,  they 
were  ''certainly  freed.  'Tis  strange  to  hear  how  long  they  will  dance,  and  in 
what  manner,  over  stools,  forms,  tables  ;  even  great  bellied  women  sometimes 
(and  yet  never  hurt  their  children)  will  dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir 
neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One  in  red  clothes  they 
cannot  abide.  Music  above  all  things  they  love,  and  therefore  magistrates  in 
Germany  will  hii-e  musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty  sturdy  com- 
panions to  dance  with  them.  This  disease  hath  been  very  common  in  Germany, 
as  appears  by  those  relations  of  '^  Sckenkius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  book  of 
madness,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath  cured  of  it.  Felix 
Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  reports  of  a  woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw, 
that  danced  a  whole  month  together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a  kind  of  palsy. 
Bodine  in  his  5th  book  de  Repub.  cap.  1,  speaks  of  this  infirmity  ;  Monavius 
in  his  last  epistle  to  Scoltizius,  and  in  another  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may 
read  more  of  it. 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy,  is  that  demoniacal  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which  Platerus  and  others  woidd 
have  to  be  preternatural :  stupend  things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  ges- 
tm'es,  contortions,  fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never 
taught,  he.  Many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them,  which  because  some 
wiU  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Barrel  have  written  large  volumes  on  this 
subject  jyro  a7id  con.)  I  voluntarily  omit. 

'^Fuschius,  institut.  lib.  3.  sec.  I.  cap.  11,  Felix  Plater,  '^ Laurentius,  add 
to  these  another  fury  that  proceeds  from  love,  and  another  from  study,  another 
divine  or  religious  fury  ;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy  ;  of  all 
which  I  will  speak  *  apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Melancholy  in  Disposition,  impropierly  so  called,  Equivocatioris. 

MELA^X'HOLY,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is  either  in  disposition  or 
habit.  In  disposition,  is  that  transitory  melancholy  which  goes  and  comes 
upon  every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief, 
passion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent,  or 
thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  didness,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  any 
ways  ojjposite  to  pleasure,  mirth,  joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a 
dislike.  In  which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  Ave  call  him  melancholy  that 
is  dull,  sad,  soiu-,  lumpish,  iU  disposed,  solitary,  any  Avay  moved,  or  displeased. 
And  from  these  melancholy  dispositions,  ^no  man  living  is  free,  no  stoic, 
none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous,  so  godly,  so  diAdne, 
that  can  vindicate  himself  ;  so  AveU  composed,  but  more  or  less,  some  time  or 

'  Lascivani  Choreani.  To.  4.  de  morbis  amentium.  Tract.  1.        ^  Eventu  ut  plurimum  rem  ipsam  compro- 
bante.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  de  Mania.  ■*  Cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.  «  Cap  4.  de  mel.         *  PAKT.  3. 

'  De  quo  homine  securitas,  de  quo  certum  gaudium  ?  quocnnque  se  convertit,  in  tcnenis  rebus  aniaritudinem 
animi  inveniet.  Aug.  in  Psal.  viii.  .5. 
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other  he  feels  the  smart  of  it.  Melancholy  in  this  sense  is  the  character  of 
mortality.  "  *Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full 
of  trouble."  Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself,  whom  e^Han  so  highly  commends 
for  a  moderate  temper,  that  "nothing  could  disturb  him,  but  going  out,  and 
coming  in,  still  Socrates  kept  the  same  serenity  of  countenance,  what  misery 
soever  befel  him,"  (if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple)  was  mvich  tormented 
with  it.  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  ''Valerius  gives  instance  of  all  happiness,  "  the 
most  fortunate  man  then  living,  born  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of 
noble  parentage,  a  proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  rich,  honour- 
able, a  senator,  a  consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his  children,"  &lc.  yet 
this  man  was  not  void  of  melancholy,  he  had  his  share  of  sorrow.  'Polycrates 
Samius,  that  flung  his  ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of 
discontent  with  others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again  shortly 
after,  by  a  fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from  melancholy  dispositions. 
No  man  can  cure  himself ;  the  very  gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent 
passions,  as  their  own  ^  poets  put  upon  them.  In  general,  "  ^  as  the  heaven, 
so  is  our  life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous,  and  serene ; 
as  in  a  rose,  flowers  and  prickles  ;  in  the  year  itself,  a  temperate  summer 
sometimes,  a  hard  winter,  a  drought,  and  then  again  pleasant  showers  :  so  is 
our  life  intermixed  with  joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies  ;  Tnvicem  cedimt 
dolor  et  volujAas,  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

■" ' '  medio  de  fonte  leporuni, 

Surgit  amari  aliquid  in  ipsis  floribus  angat." 

"  Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow,"  (as  "Solomon  holds)  :  even 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity,  as  °  Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  the 
41st  Psalm,  there  is  grief  and  discontent.  Inter  delicias  semper  aliquid  scevi 
nos  straiigulat,  for  a  pint  of  honey  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  of  gaU, 
for  a  dram  of  pleasure  a  pound  of  pain,  for  an  inch  of  mirth  an  ell  of  moan  ; 
as  ivy  doth  an  oak,  these  miseries  encompass  oiu-  hfe.  And  it  is  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  for  any  mortal  man  to  look  for  a  perpetual  tenure  of  happiness 
in  his  hfe,  Nothing  so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  hath  Psome  bitterness 
in  it,  some  complaining,  some  grudging  ;  it  is  all  ykvKvniKpov^  a  mixed  passion, 
and  like  a  chequer  table  black  and  white  men,  families,  cities,  have  their  falls 
and  wanes  ;  now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and  oppositions.  We  are  not 
here  as  those  angels,  celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our 
course  without  all  offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many  ages  : 
but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupted,  tossed  and  tumbled  up  and 
down,  carried  about  with  every  small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted 
upon  each  slender  occasion,  i  uncertain,  brittle,  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust 
unto.  "lAnd  he  that  knows  not  this  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  fit  to 
live  in  this  world  (as  one  condoles  our  time),  he  knows  not  the  condition  of  it, 
whei'e  with  a  reciprocalty,  pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one 
another  in  a  ring."     Exi  e  nmndo,  get  thee  gone  hence  if  thou  canst  not 

*  Job.  i.  14.  B  Omni  tempore  Socratem  eodem  vuUw  videri,  sive  domum  rediret,  sive  dome  egrederetur. 
'■  Lib.  7  cap.  1.  Natus  in  floreutissima  totius  orbis  civitate,nobilissimisparentibus,  corporis  vires  habuit  et  raris- 
simas  animi  dotes,  uxorem  conspicuam,  pudicam,  fselices  liberos,  consulare  decus,  sequentes  triumphos,  &c. 
'jElian.  i*  Homer.  Iliad.  '  Lipsius,  cent.  3.  ep.  45.  ut  coelum,  sic  nos  homines  sunius  :  illud  ex  intervallo 
nubibus  obducitur  et  obscuratur.  In  rosario  flores  spinis  intermixti.  Vita  similis  aeri,  udum  modo,  sudum, 
tempestas,  serenitas  :  ita  vices  rerum  sunt,  prsemia  gaudiis,   et  sequaces  curae.  •"  Lucretjug   j.  4_  1124. 

"  Prov.  xiv.  l;i.  Extremum  gaudii  luctus  occupat.  "  Natalitia  inquit  celebrantur,  nuptiae  liic  sunt ;  at  ibi 
quid  celebratur  quod  non  dolet,  quod  non  transit?  p  Apuleius  4.  florid.  Nihil  quicquid  homini  tam 

prosperum  divinitus  datum,  quin  ei  adraixtum  sit  aliquid  difficultatis  ut  etiam  amplissima  quaqua  laetitia, 
subsit  qua»piam  vel  parva  querimonia  conjngatione  quadam  mellis,  et  fellis.  1  Caduca  niminmi  et  fragilia, 
et  puerilibus  consentanea  crepundiis  sunt  ista  quee  vires  et  opes  humanae  vocantur,  affluunt  subito,  repente 
delabuntur,  nullo  in  loco,  nulla  in  persona,  stabilibus  nixa  radicibus  consistunt,  sed  incertissimo  flatu  fortunae 
quos  in  sublime  extulerunt  improviso  recursu  destitutos  in  profundo  miseriarura  valle  miserabiliter  imraer- 
gunt.  Valerius,  lib.  6.  cap.  II.  ■■  Huic  seculo  parum  aptus  es,  aut  potius  omnium  nostrorum  conditioneoi 
ignoras,  quibus  reciproco  quodara  nexu,  &c.    Lorchanus  GoUobelgicus,  lib.  3.  ad  annum  1698. 
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brook  it  ;  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thyself  with  patience,  with 
magnanimity,  to  '^oppose  thyself  unto  it,  to  suffer  affliction  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Christ  ;  as  'Paul  adviscth  constantly  to  bear  it.  But  forasmuch  as  so  few 
can  embrace  this  good  council  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but  rather  as  so  many 
brute  beasts  give  a  way  to  their  passion,  voluntary  subject  and  precipitate 
themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suffer  their  soids  to 
be  overcome  l)y  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  patience  as  they 
ought  to  do,  it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  habits, 
and  "many  aflects  contemned  (as  "Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease.  Even  as 
one  distillation,  not  yet  grown  to  custom,  makes  a  cough  ;  but  continual  and 
inveterate  causeth  a  consumption  of  the  lungs  ;  "  so  do  these  our  melancholy 
provocations  :  and  according  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended,  or  remitted  in 
men,  as  their  temperature  of  body,  or  rational  soid  is  better  able  to  make 
resistance  ;  so  are  they  more  or  less  affected.  For  that  which  is  but  a  flea- 
biting  to  one,  causeth  insufferable  torment  to  another  ;  and  which  one  by  his 
singular  moderation,  and  well-composed  carriage  can  happily  overcome,  a 
second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain,  but  upon  every  small  occasion  of  miscon- 
ceived abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  humour,  <fcc.  (if  solitary,  or 
idle)  yields  so  far  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion 
hindered,  his  sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,  his  hy- 
pochondries  misaffected  ;  wind,  crudity,  on  a  sudden  overtake  him,  and  he 
himself  overcome  with  melancholy.  As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt, 
if  once  in  the  gaol,  every  creditor  will  bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there 
likely  hold  him.  If  any  discontent  seize  upon  a  patient,  in  an  instant  all 
other  perturbations  (for — qua  data  porta  ruunt)  wiU  set  upon  him,  and  then 
like  a  lame  dog  or  broken-winged  goose  he  droops  and  pines  away,  and  is 
brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy  itself.  So  that  as 
the  philosophers  make  '^  eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty- 
eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely  seized  with  it,  or  have 
been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulph,  or  waded  deeper  into  it. 
But  all  these  melancholy  fits,  howsoever  pleasing  at  first,  or  displeasing, 
violent  and  tyrannizing  over  those  whom  they  seize  on  for  the  time  ;  yet 
these  fits  I  say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so  called,  because  they 
continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects  they  are  moved.  This 
melancholy  of  which  Ave  are  to  treat,  is  a  habit,  morbus  sonticus,  or  chronicus, 
a  chronic  or  continuate  disease,  a  settled  humour,  as  yAurelianus  and  ^others 
call  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed  ;  and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  so  now  being 
(pleasant,  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  AviU  hardly  be  removed. 


SECT.  L     MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Digression  of  Anatomy . 

Before  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy,  what  it  is,  or  to 
discourse  farther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not  impertinent  to  make  a  brief  digression  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  that  which  is  to  follow  ;  because  many  hard  words  will  often  occm-,  as 
myi-ache,  hyjjocondries,  emrods,  kc,  imagination,  reason,  humours,  spirits, 
vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  chylus,  pituita  ;  which  by  the 

» Horsum  omnia  studia  dirigi  debent,  iit  humana  fortiter  feramus.  '  2  Tim.  ii.  3.  "  Kpist.  9fi.  lib.  iO. 
affectus  frequentes  coiitemptique  morbum  faciunt.  Distillatio  iina  nee  adlmc  in  morem  adaucta,  tussim  facit, 
assidua  et  \iolenta  ptliisim.  '  Calidum  ad  octo  :  frigidum  ad  octo.     Una  hinmdo  non  facit  sestatora. 

T  Lib.  I.  c.  6.  '  Fuscbius,  1.  3.  sec.  1.  cap.  7.     Ilildesheim,  fol.  130. 


Mem.  2.    Subs.  2.]  Dwisio?i  of  ike  Body.  ^■^, 

vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  perceived,  what  tliey  are,  how  cited,  and  to  what 
eud  they  serve.  And  besides,  it  may  peradventure  give  occasion  to  some 
men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  further  into  this  most  excellent 
subject,  and  thereupon  with  that  royal  *  prophet  to  praise  God,  ("for  a  man 
is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously  wrought")  that  have  time 
and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all  other  worldly  businesses, 
as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of  a  fair 
hawk,  hound,  horse,  &c.  But  for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of 
themselves,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless  ;  they  know  not  what  this 
body  and  soul  are,  how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  faculties  they  consist,  or 
how  a  man  difters  from  a  dog.  And  what  can  be  more  ignominious  and 
filthy  (as  ''Melancthon  well  inveighs)  "than  for  a  man  not  to  know  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  his  own  body,  especially  since  the  knowledge  of  it 
tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  information  of  his  man- 
ners ?  "  To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  stiuly,  to  peruse  those  elaborate 
works  of  ^  Galen,  Bauhines,  Plater,  Vesalius,  Falopius,  Laurentius,  Remelinus, 
ho..,  which  have  written  copiously  in  Latin;  or  that  which  some  of  our  in- 
dustrious countrymen  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue,  not  long  since,  as  that 
translation  of  "^Columbus  and  '^ Microcosmographia,  in  thirteen  books,  I  have 
made  this  brief  digression.  Also  because  ^Wecker,  fMelancthon,  sFernelius, 
•^Fuschius,  and  those  tedious  Tracts  de  Animd  (which  have  more  com- 
pendiously handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to  be 
had,  to  give  them  some  small  taste,  or  notice  of  the  rest,  let  this  epitome 
sirffice. 

SuBSEOT.  II. — Diuismi  of  the  Body,  Humours,  Spirits. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions  :  the  most  approved 
is  that  of  'Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates  :  which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or 
containing.      Contained,  are  either  humours  or  spirits. 

Humonrs.'\ — A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  comprehended 
in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it  ;  and  is  either  innate  or  born  with  us,  or  ad- 
ventitious and  acquisite.  The  radical  or  innate,  is  daily  supplied  by  nourish- 
ment, which  some  call  cambium,  and  make  those  secondary  humours  of  ros 
and  gluten  to  maintain  it  :  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four  first  primary 
humours,  coming  and  proceeding  from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by 
which  means  chylus  is  excluded.  Some  divide  them  into  profitable  and 
excrementitious.  But  '^Crato  out  of  Hippocrates  will  have  all  four  to  be  juice, 
and  not  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be  sustained  :  which 
four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their 
several  afiections,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from 
those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  kliseased  humom's,  as  Melancthon  calls  them. 

Blood. '\ — Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  prepared  in  the 
meseraic  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the  chylus  in  the 
liver,  whose  office  is  to  nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour, 
being  dispersed  by  the  veins  through  every  part  of  it.  And  from  it  spirits 
are  first  begotten  in  the  heart,  which  afterwards  by  the  arteries  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  parts. 

Pituita,  or  phlegm,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten  of  the  colder  part 
of  the  chylus  (or  white  juice  coming  out  of  the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach), 
in  the  liver  ;  his  office  is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body, 
which  as  the  tongue  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over  dry. 

*  Psal.  xxxix.  13.  »  De  aniraa.  Turpe  enim  est  homini  ignorare  fsui  corporis  (ut  ita  dicam)  a?dificiiim, 
praesertim  cum  ad  valetudinem  et  mores  haec  cognitio  pliu'imiim  conducat.  ^  De  usu  part.  '  History 

of  man.  ''  D.  Crooke.  '  In  Syntaxi.  '  De  Anima.  g  Instit.  lib.  1.  ^  Physiol.  1.  1,2. 

'  Anat.  1.  1.  c.  18.        ><  In  Micro,  succos,  sine  quibus  animal  sustentari  non  potest.        '  Morbosos  humorcs. 
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The  last  of  the  water  course,  Avhich  is  again  subdivided  into  three  other  parts. 
The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this  region,  Epigastrium  and  Hi/pogastriuni, 
upper  or  lower.  Epigastrium  they  call  Mirach,  from  whence  comes  Mirachialis 
Melancliolia,  sometimes  meiitioned  of  them.  Of  these  several  regions  I  will 
treat  in  brief  aj^art ;  and  first  of  the  third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs 
are  contained. 

De  Animd. — The  Lower  Region,  Natural  Organs.']  But  you  that  are 
readers  in  the  meantime,  "  Suppose  you  were  now  brought  into  some  sacred 
temple,  or  majestical  palace  (as  ^  Melancthon  saith),  to  behold  not  the  matter 
only,  but  the  singular  art,  Avorkmanship,  and  couiisel  of  this  our  great  Creator. 
And  it  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  considered  aright." 
The  parts  of  this  region,  which  present  themselves  to  your  consideration  and 
view,  are  such  as  serve  to  nutrition  or  generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to 
the  first  or  second  concoction ;  as  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings  meat 
and  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventricle  or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the  midriff,  the  kitchen,  as  it  were,  of 
the  first  concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat  into  chylus.  It  hath  two  mouths, 
one  above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  stomach 
itself;  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it)  is  named  Pylorus.  This 
stomach  is  sustained  by  a  large  keU  or  kaull,  called  omentum ;  which 
some  will  have  the  same  with  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  the 
stomach  to  the  very  fundament  are  produced  the  guts,  or  intestina,  which  serve 
a  little  to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excrements. 
They  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason  of  their  site  and  substance, 
slender  or  thicker :  the  slender  is  duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is  next  to 
the  stomach,  some  twelve  inches  long,  saith  '  Fuschius.  Jejunum,  or  empty 
gut,  continuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  meseraic  veins  annexed  to  it, 
which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  from  it.  Ilion  the  third,  which 
consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  and 
distribute  the  chylus  from  the  stomach.  The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  blind 
gut,  colon,  and  right  gut.  The  blind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut,  having  one 
mouth,  in  which  the  ihon  and  colon  meet:  it  receives  the  excrements,  and 
conveys  them  to  the  colon.  This  colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excre- 
ments pass  not  away  too  fast :  the  right  gut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the 
excrements  to  the  fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain  muscles 
called  sphincters,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the  better  contained,  imtiP  such 
time  as  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to  the  stool.  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is 
situated  the  mesenterium  or  midriff,  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and 
much  fat,  serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  AU  these  parts  serve  the  first 
concoction.  To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the  good  nom'ish- 
ment  or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the  hver,  like  in  colour  to  con- 
'gealed  blood,  the  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  h^i^ercondry,  in  figure  like 
to  a  half-moon — Generosum  memhrum  Melancthon  styles  it,  a  generous  part ; 
it  serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  The 
excrements  of  it  are  either  choleric  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate 
parts  convey.  The  gall  jjlaced  in  the  concave  of  the  hver,  extracts  choler  to 
it :  the  spleen,  melancholy ;  which  is  situate  on  the  left  side,  over  against  the 
liver,  a  spungy  matter,  that  draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  virtue, 
and  feeds  upon  it,  conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up 
appetite,  or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  excrement.  That  watery  matter  the  two 
kidneys  expurgate  by  those  emulgent  veins  and  ureters.  The  emulgent  di'aw 
this  supei-fluous  moisture  from  the  blood ;  the  two  ureters   convey  it  to  the 

'  Vos  vero  veluti  in  templum  ac  sacrarium  quoddam  vos  duci   putetis,  &c.     Suavis  et  iitilis  cognitio. 
>  liib.  1.  cap.  12.  Sect.  5. 
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bladder,  which,  by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt  to  receive  it, 
having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom :  the  bottom  holds  the  water,  the  neck  is 
constringed  with  a  muscle,  which,  as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  running 
out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  peculiar  to  one;  which, 
because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Region.^  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or  chest,  which  com- 
prehends the  vital  faculties  and  parts ;  which  (as  I  have  said)  is  separated 
from  the  lower  belly  by  the  diaphragma  or  midritl',  which  is  a  skin  consisting 
of  many  nerves,  membranes ;  and  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  instru- 
ment of  laughing.  There  is  also  a  certain  thin  membrane,  full  of  sinews, 
which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is  called  pleura,  the  seat  of  the 
disease  called  pleurisy,  when  it  is  inflamed;  some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is 
termed  Mediastinus,  which  divides  the  chest  int#  two  parts,  right  and  left ;  of 
this  region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  and  fountain  of 
life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse  and  respiration — the  sun  of  our  body,  the  king 
and  sole  commander  of  it — the  seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  affections. 
Primum  vimns,  idtimum  moriens,  it  lives  first,  and  dies  last  in  all  creatures. 
Of  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  pine-apple ;  a  part  worthy  of 
"  admiration,  that  can  yield  such  variety  of  aflections,  by  whose  motion  it  is 
dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  humours  in  the  body.  As  in 
sorrow,  melancholy ;  in  anger,  choler ;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  oiitwardly ;  in 
sorrow,  to  call  it  in ;  moving  the  himiours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot.  This  heart, 
though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into  two  creeks  right  and  left. 
The  right  is  like  the  moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  receives 
blood  from  Vena  cava  distributing  some  of  it  to  the  lungs  to  nourish  them ;  the 
rest  to  the  left  side,  to  engender  spirits.  The  left  creek  hath  the  form  of  a 
cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life,  which,  as  a  torch  doth  oil,  draws  blood  unto  it, 
begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire ;  and  as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spirits  in  the 
blood ;  and  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it  sends  vital  spirits  over  the 
body,  and  takes  air  from  the  lungs  by  that  artery  which  is  called  venosa  ;  so 
that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels,  the  right  two  veins,  the  left  two  arteries, 
besides  those  two  common  anfractuous  ears,  which  serve  them  both ;  the  one 
to  hold  blood,  the  other  air,  for  several  uses.  The  lungs  is  a  thin  spongy  part, 
like  an  ox  hoof,  (saith  ^'  Fernehus)  the  town-clerk  or  crier,  [^  one  terms  it)  the 
instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to  a  king ;  annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express 
their  thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  instnnnent  of  voice,  is  manifest,  in 
that  no  creature  can  speak,  or  utter  any  voice,  which  wanteth  these  lights.  It 
is  besides  the  instrimient  of  respiration,  or  breathing ;  and  its  office  is  to  cool 
the  heart,  by  sending  air  unto  it,  by  the  venosal  artery,  which  vein  comes  to 
the  lungs  by  that  aspera  arteria,  which  consists  of  many  gristles,  membranes, 
nerves,  taking  in  air  at  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  by  it  likewise  exhales  the 
fumes  of  the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief  organ  is  the  brain, 
which  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  substance,  engendered  of  the  purest 
part  of  seed  and  spirits,  included  by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skuU 
or  brain  pan;  and  it  is  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling- 
house  and  seat  of  the  soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judgment, 
reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like  unto  God ;  and  therefore  nature  hath 
covered  it  with  a  skull  of  hard  bone,  and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the 
one  is  called  dura  mater,  or  meninx,  the  other  pia  mater.      The  dura  mater  is 

_"  Ha;c  res  est  praecipue  digna  admiratione,  quod  tauta  affectiuim  varietate  cietur  cor,  quod  omuee  res 
tristes  et  laetae  stntim  corda  feriunt  et  movent.  >  Phvsio.  1.  1.  o.  S.  «  T't  orator  regi :  sir  puhiio  vocU 

instrunientum  auuectitur  cordi,  &c.  Melauctli. 
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Choler,  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  tlic  liotter  parts  of  the  chylus, 
and  gathered  to  the  gall :  it  lielps  the  natural  heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to 
the  expelling  of  excrements. 

Melancholy .^^  Melancliolj,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and  sour,  begotten  of 
the  more  feculent  part  of  nourishment,  and  purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a  bridle 
to  the  othei-  two  liot  humoui-s,  blood  and  choler,  preserving  them  in  the  blood, 
and  nourishing  the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some  analogy  with  the 
four  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum,  Sweat,  Tears. '\  To  these  humours  you  may  add  serum,  which  is 
the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitious  humours  of  the  third  concoc- 
tion, sweat  and  tears. 

Spirits.^  Spirit  is  a  most  subtile  vapour,  which  is  expressed  from  the  blood, 
and  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to  perform  all  his  actions  ;  a  common  tie  or 
medium  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it ;  or  as  ™  Paracel- 
sus, a  fourth  soul  of  itself.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  these  spirits  to 
be  the  heart,  begotten  there ;  and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brain,  they  take 
another  nature  to  them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  according  to 
the  three  principal  parts,  brain,  heart,  liver ;  natural,  vital,  animal.  The 
natural  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed  through  the  veins,  to 
perform  those  natural  actions.  The  vital  spirits  are  made  in  the  heart  of  the 
natural,  which  by  the  arteries  are  transported  to  all  the  other  parts :  if  the 
spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a  syncope  or  swooning.  The  animal 
spirits  formed  of  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  diffused  by  the  nerves, 
to  the  subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Similar  Parts. 

Similar  Parts.]  Contain'IXG  parts,  by  reason  of  their  more  sohd  substance, 
are  either  homogeneal  or  heterogeneal,  similar  or  dissimilar ;  so  Aristotle 
divides  them,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  de  Hist.  Animal.;  Laurentizis,  cap.  20,  lib.  1. 
Similar,  or  homogeneal,  are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into 
parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water.  Of  these  some  be  spermatical, 
some  fleshy  or  carnal.  "  Spermatical  are  such  as  are  immediately  begotten  of 
the  seed,  which  are  bones,  gristles,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins,  skins,  fibres  or  strings,  fat. 

Bones.]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thickest  of  the  seed, 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts :  some  say  there  be  304,  some  307,  or 
313  in  man's  body.  They  have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without 
sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than  the  rest,  flexible, 
and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  that  tie  the  bones  together,  and  other  parts  to  the  bones, 
with  their  subserving  tendons:  membranes'  ofiice  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  marrow  within  ;  they 
proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of 
these  some  be  harder,  some  softer ;  the  softer  serve  the  senses,  and  there  be 
seven  pair  of  them.  The  first  be  the  optic  nerves,  by  which  we  see ;  the 
second  move  the  eyes  ;  the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste  ;  the  fourth 
pair  for  the  taste  in  the  palate ;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears  ;  the  sixth  pair  is 
most  ample,  and  runs  almost  over  all  the  bowels ;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the 
tongue.  The  harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceeding 
from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty  combinations,  seven  of 
the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c. 

"'  .Spiritalis aiiiraa.  "  L.ini'entius,  cap.  20.  lib.  ].  Anat. 
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Arteries. '\  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  skin  to  convey  the 
vital  spirits ;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they  say  that  Vesalius  the  anatomist 
was  wont  to  cut  up  men  alive.  °  They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
are  principally  two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta  and  venosa :  aorta 
is  the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serve  the  whole  body ;  the  other  goes  to  the 
lungs,  to  fetch  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart. 

Veins. '\  Veins  are  hollow  and  round,  like  pipes,  arising  from  the  liver, 
carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits  ;  they  feed  all  the  parts.  Of  these  there  be 
two  chief,  Vena^  porta  and  Vena  cava,  from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated. 
That  Vena  porta  is  a  vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiving 
those  meseraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach  and 
guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The  other  derives  blood  from  the  liver  to 
nourish  all  the  other  dispersed  members.  The  branches  of  that  Vena  porta 
are  the  meseraical  and  hpemorrhoides.  The  branches  of  the  Cava  are  inward 
or  outward.  Inward,  seminal  or  emidgcnt.  Outward,  in  the  head,  arms, 
feet,  <kc.,  and  have  several  names. 

Fibrce,  Fat,  Flesh. '\  Fibraj  are  strings,  white  and  solid,  dispersed  through 
the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  transverse,  all  which  have  their  several 
uses.  Fat  is  a  similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick 
and  mictions  matter  of  the  blood.  The  p  skin  covers  the  rest,  and  hath  Cuticu- 
lum,  or  a  little  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy,  composed  of  the  con- 
gealing of  blood,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Dissimilar  Parts. 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or  instrumental,  and 
they  be  inward  or  outward.  The  chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward  or 
backward: — forward,  the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skuU,  face,  forehead, 
temples,  chin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c.,  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  h^qjocondries,  navel,  groin,  flank,  &lc.  ;  backward,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides,  loins,  hipbones,  as  sacrum,  buttocks,  he. 
Or  joints,  arms,  hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs,  knees,  &c.  Or  common  to  both, 
which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known,  I  have  carelessly  repeated, 
eaque  prcecipua  et  grandiora  tantiim;  quod  reliqimm  ex  libris  de  animd  qui 
volet,  accipiat. 

Inward  organical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in  number,  and 
have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions ;  but  that  of  i  Laurentius  is  most 
notable,  into  noble  or  ignoble  parts.  Of  the  noble  thei-e  be  three  principal 
parts,  to  which  aU  the  rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve— brain,  heart,  liver ; 
according  to  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a  threefold  division,  is  made  of  the 
whole  body.  As  first  of  the  head,  in  which  the  animal  organs  are  contained, 
and  brain  itself,  which  by  his  nerves  give  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  a  privy  counsellor  and  chancellor  to  the  heart.  The  second  region 
is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart  as  king  keeps  his  court,  and 
by  his  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole  body.  The  third  region  is  the 
lower  belly,  in  which  the  liver  resides  as  a  Legat  a  latere,  with  the  rest  of  those 
natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment,  expelling  of  excrements. 
This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by  the  midriff,  or  diaphragma, 
and  is  subdivided  again  by  ^'  some  into  three  concavities  or  regions,  upper, 
middle,  and  lower.  The  upper  of  the  hj-pocondries,  in  whose  right  side  is  the 
liver,  the  left  the  spleen ;  from  which  is  denominated  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly.     The  second  of  the  navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the  first  by  the  rim. 

"  In  these  they  observe  the  beating  of  the  pulse.  p  Cujus  est  pars  simularis  a  vi  cutifica  ut  iiiteriora 

rauniat.  Capivac.  Anat.  pag.  252.  i  Anat.  lib.  1.  c.  19.    Celebris  est  et  pervulgata  partiuni  divisio  iu 

principes  et  ignobiles  partes.         '  D.  Crook  out  of  Galen  and  others. 
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next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and  protects  the  brain. 
When  this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin  membrane,  the 
next  and  immediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but  entering 
into  it.  The  brain  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hinder  part ; 
the  fore  part  is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in 
respect  of  it.  Tins  fore  part  hath  many  concavities  distinguished  by  certain 
ventricles,  which  arc  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arte- 
ries from  the  heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform 
the  actions  of  the  soid.  Of  these  ventricles  there  are  three — right,  left,  and 
middle.  The  right  and  left  answer  to  their  site,  and  beget  animal  spirits ;  if 
they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense  and  motion  ceaseth.  These  ventricles,  moreover, 
are  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  com- 
mon concourse  and  cavity  of  them  both,  and  hath  two  passages — the  one  to 
receive  pituita,  and  the  other  extends  itself  to  the  fourth  creek;  in  this  they 
place  imagination  and  cogitation,  and  so  the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  brain  are  used.  The  fourth  creek  behind  the  head  is  common  to  the 
cerebel  or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  last  and  most  soHd  of 
all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the  other  ventricles,  and 
conveys  them  to  the  marrow  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the 
memory  is  seated, 

SuBSECT.  V. — Of  the  Soul  and  her  Faculties. 

According  to  y  Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  evreXexeia,  perfectio  et 
actus  jyrimus  corporis  organici,  vitam  hahentis  in  potentia:  the  perfection  or 
first  act  of  an  organical  body,  having  power  of  life,  which  most  ^philosophers 
approve.  But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  distinction, 
and  subordinate  faculties  of  it.  For  the  essence  and  partieidar  knowledge,  of 
all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it  of  man  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  =*  Aristotle 
himself,  ''  TuUy,  *=  Picus  Mirandida,  ''  Tolet,  and  other  Neoteric  philosophers 
confess: — ^  "  We  can  understand  all  things  by  her,  but  what  she  is  we  cannot 
apprehend."  Some  therefore  make  one  soul,  divided  into  three  principal 
faculties  ;  others,  three  distinct  souls.  \Miich  question  of  late  hath  been  much 
controverted  by  Picolomineus  and  Zabarel.  ^  Paracelsus  will  have  four  souls, 
adding  to  the  three  grand  facidties  a  spiritual  soul :  which  opinion  of  his,  Cam- 
panella,  in  his  book  do  serisu  rerum  *,  much  labours  to  demonstrate  and  prove, 
because  carcasses  bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  murderer ;  with  many  such  argu- 
ments :  And  §  some  again,  one  soul  of  all  creatures  Avhatsoever,  differing  only 
in  organs ;  and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some 
defect  of  organs,  not  in  such  measure.  Others  make  a  doubt  whether  it  be  aU 
in  all,  and  all  in  every  part;  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zabarel  amongst  the 
rest.  The  ^  common  division  of  the  soul  is  into  three  principal  faculties — 
vegetal,  sensitive,  and  rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kinds  of  living 
creatures — vegetal  plants,  sensible  beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three 
principal  facidties  are  distinguished  and  connected,  Hinnano  ingenio  inaccessum 
videtur,  is  beyond  human  capacit}^  as  ^  TaureUus,  Phihp,  Flavins,  and  others 
suppose.  The  inferior  may  be  alone,  but  the  superior  cannot  subsist  without 
the  other ;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational  both ;  which  are  contained  in 
it  (saith  Aristotle)  id  trigonus  in  tetragonn,  as  a  triangle  in  a  quadrangle. 

y  De  anim.  c.  1.  '  Scalig.  exerc.  307.  Tolet.  in  lib.  de  aninia.  cap.  1.  &c.  » 1.  De  auima.  cap.  1. 

•>  Tuscul.  qua?st.         ^  Lib.  6.  Doct.  Va.  Gentil.  c.  13.  pag.  1216.  <*  Aristot.  =  Anima  quseque  intelli- 

gimus,  et  tamen  quje  sit  ipsa  intelligere  non  valemus.  '  Spiritualem  animam  a  reliquis  distinctam  tuetur, 

etiam  in  cadavere  inhajrentem  post  mortem  per  aliquot  menses.  "  Lib.  3.  cap.  31.  e  Coelius,  lib.  2.  c.  31. 
Plutarch,  in  GriUo  Lips.  Cen.  1.  ep.  50.  Jossius  de  Risuet  Fletu,  Averroes,  Canipanella,  &c.  *"  Philip, 
de  Anima.  ca.  1 .  Coelius  20.  antiq.  cap.  3.  Plutarch,  de  placit.  pliilos.  '  De  vit.  et  niort.  part.  2.  c.  3. 

prop.  1.  de  vit.  et  mort.  2.  c.  22. 
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Vegetal  Sonl.^  Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  faculties,  is  defined  to 
bo  a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  is  nourished,  augmented, 
and  begets  another  like  unto  itself."  In  which  definition,  three  several  opera- 
tions are  specified — altrix,  auetrix,  procreatrix ;  the  first  is  ^  nutrition,  whose 
object  is  nom-ishnient,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like;  his  organ  the  liver  in  sensible 
creatures ;  in  jilants,  the  root  or  sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  the  nutriment  into 
the  substance  of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs  by  natural  heat.  This 
nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subordinate  functions  or  powers  belonging 
to  it — attraction,  retention,  digestion,  expidsion. 

Attraction .~\  ^  Attraction  is  a  ministering  facvdty,  which,  as  a  loadstone  doth 
iron,  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a  lamp  doth  oil ;  and  this  attractive 
power  is  very  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the  root,  as 
another  mouth,  into  the  sap,  as  alike  stomach. 

Jietention.]  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  unto  the  stomach,  luitil 
such  time  it  be  concocted  ;  for  if  it  shoidd  pass  away  straight,  the  body  could 
not  be  nourished. 

Digestion.'^  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat;  for  as  the  flame  of  a 
torch  consumes  oil,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it  alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  matter. 
Indigestion  is  opposite  unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this  digestion 
there  be  three  difierences — maturation,  elixation,  assation. 

Maturation. '\  ^Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  of  trees  ;  whicli 
are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudit}-  is 
opposed  to  it,  Avhicli  gluttons,  epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject  unto, 
that  use  no  exercise  to  stir  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it,  as  too  much  wood 
puts  out  a  fire. 

Eli.vation.'\  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  the  said 
natural  heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot ;  to  which  corruption  or  putrefaction  is 
opposite. 

Assation.'\  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat;  his 
opposite  is  semiustidation. 

Order  of  Concoction  fourfold.']  Besides  these  three  several  operations  of 
digestion,  there  is  a  four-fold  order  of  concoction : — mastication,  or  chewing  in 
the  mouth ;  chilification  of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach ;  the  third  is 
in  the  liver,  to  turn  this  chylus  into  blood,  called  sanguification ;  the  last  is 
assimulation,  which  is  in  every  part. 

E.xpulsion.~\  Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition,  by  which  it  expels  all  super- 
fluous excrements,  and  reliques  of  meat  and  drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder,  pores; 
as  by  purging,  vomiting,  spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  <tc. 

Augmentation.]  As  this  nutritive  faeidty  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  so 
doth  the  augmenting  faculty  (the  second  operation  or  power  of  the  vegetal 
facvdty)  to  the  increasing  of  it  in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long, 
broad,  thick,  and  to  make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  perfect 
shape ;  which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  as  of  consumption ;  and  that 
most  certain,  as  the  poet  observes  : — 

"  Stat  sua  cuique  dies,  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus    I    "A  teiin  of  life  is  set  to  every  man, 
Omnibus  est  vitae." |        'XMiich  is  but  sliort,  and  pass  it  no  one  can." 

Generation.]  The  last  of  these  vegetal  faculties  is  generation,  which  begets 
another  by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  itself,  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the 
species.  To  this  facidty  they  ascribe  three  subordinate  operations : — the  first 
to  turn  nom-ishment  into  seed,  &lc. 

Life  and  Deatli  concomitants  of  the  Vegetal  Faculties.]  Necessary  concomi- 
tants or  affections  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  life  and  his  privation,  death.      To 

^  Nutritio  est  alimenti  tnuismutatio,  viro  naturalis.  Seal,  exevc.  101.  sec.  17.  'See  more  of  Attraction 

in  Seal.  exer.  343. 
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tli(^  ])roservation  of  life  tlie  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siecity  and 
humidity,  and  those  first  qualities,  he  not  excluded.  This  heat  is  likewise  in 
plants,  as  ajqx'ars  hy  their  increasing,  fructifying,  Arc,  though  not  so  easily 
perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must  have  radical  '  moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it 
he  not  consumed ;  to  whicli  preservation  our  clime,  country,  temperature,  and 
the  good  or  had  use  of  those  six  non-natural  things  avail  much.  For  as  this 
natural  heat  and  moisture  decays,  so  doth  our  life  itself;  and  if  not  prevented 
before  by  some  violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through  our  own  default,  is  in 
the  end  dried  up  hy  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for  want  of  matter,  as 
a  lamp  for  defect  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — OftJie  sensible  Said. 

Next  in  order  is  the  sensible  faculty,  which  is  as  far  beyond  the  other  in 
dignity  as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a  plant,  having  those  vegetal  powers  included 
in  it.  'Tis  defined  an  "  Act  of  an  organical  body  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense, 
appetite,  judgment,  breath,  and  motion."  His  object  in  general  is  a  sensible 
or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  afi'ected  with  it.  The  general  organ 
is  the  bi-ain,  from  Avhich  principally  the  sensible  operations  are  derived.  This 
sensible  soul  is  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the  appre- 
hensive power  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  things  present,  or  absent, 
and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of  a  seal.  By  the  moving,  the  body  is 
outwardly  carried  from  one  place  to  another ;  or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and 
pidse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  inward  or  out- 
ward. Outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching,  hearing,  seeing,  smelling, 
tasting,  to  which  you  may  add  Scaliger's  sixth  sense  of  titillation,  if  you  please; 
or  that  of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according  to  LxdHus. 
Inward  are  three — common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Those  five  outward 
senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only  and  such  as  are  present,  as  the 
eye  sees  no  colour  except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three  of  these  senses 
are  of  commodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell ;  two  of  necessity,  touch,  and 
taste,  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides  the  sensitive  poM'er  is  active  or 
passive.  Active  in  sight,  the  eye  sees  the  colour ;  passive  when  it  is  hurt  by 
his  object,  as  the  eye  by  the  sun-beams.  According  to  that  axiom,  Visibile 
forte  destruit  sensum."^^  Or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a  bad  sound  to  the 
ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  »te. 

Sight.  ]  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  the  best, 
and  that  by  reason  of  his  object,  it  sees  the  whole  body  at  once.  By  it  we 
learn,  and  discern  aU  things,  a  sense  most  excellent  for  use :  to  the  sigbt  three 
things  are  required  ;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  medium.  The  object  in 
general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and  all  shining  bodies. 
The  medium  is  the  iUmnination  of  the  air,  which  comes  from  "light,  commonly 
called  diaphanum  ;  for  in  dark  we  cannot  see.  The  organ  is  the  eye,  and 
chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which  by  those  optic  nerves,  concurring  both  in  one, 
conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense.  Between  the  organ  and  object  a  true 
distance  is  required,  that  it  be  not  too  near,  or  too  far  off.  Many  excellent 
questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philosophers  :  as  whether  this 
sight  be  caused  intra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mittendo,  Sfc,  by  receiving  in  the 
visible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out,  which  °  Plato,  P  Plutarch,  iMacrobius, 
■^Laetantius,  and  others  dispute.  And  besides  it  is  the  subject  of  the  perspec- 
tives, of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  Vitellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta, 
Guidus  Ubaldus,  Aquilonius,  &c.,  have  written  whole  volumes. 

'Vita  consistit  in  calido  et  humido.  "■  "  Too  bright  an  object  destroys  the  organ."  "  Lumen  est 

actus  perspicui.     Lumen  a  luce  provenit,  lux  est  in  corpore  hicido.  "  Satur.  7.  o.  14.  p  In  Phredon. 

1  De  pract.  Philos.  4.  '  Lac.  cap.  8.  de  opif.  l>ei,  1. 
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Hearing.^  Hearing,  a  must  excellent  outward  sense,  "  by  which  we  learn 
and  get  knowledge."  His  object  is  sound,  or  that  which  is  heard  ;  the  medium, 
air  ;  organ  the  ear.  To  the  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  air,  three  things 
are  required ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician ;  tlie  body  struck, 
which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist ;  as  a  bell,  lute-string,  not  wool,  or  sponge  ; 
the  medium,  the  air  ;  which  is  inward,  or  outward  ;  the  outward  being  struck 
or  collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes  the  next  air,  until  it  come  to  that 
inward  natural  air,  which  as  an  exquisite  organ  is  contained  in  a  little  skin 
formed  like  a  drum-head,  and  struck  upon  by  certain  small  instrimients  like 
drum-sticks,  conveys  the  sound  by  a  pair  of  nerves,  appropriated  to  that  use, 
to  the  common  sense,  as  to  a  judge  of  sounds.  There  is  great  variety  and 
much  dehglit  in  them  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  consult  with  Boethius  and 
other  musicians. 

SineUing.'\  Smelling  is  an  "  outward  sense,  which  apprehends  by  the 
nostrils  drawing  in  air;"  and  of  aU  the  rest  it  is  the  weakiest  sense  in  men. 
The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two  small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it ; 
the  medium  the  air  to  men,  as  water  to  fish :  the  object,  smell,  arising  from  a 
mixed  body  resolved,  which,  whether  it  be  a  quahty,  fume,  vapour,  or  exhalation, 
I  will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  differences,  and  how  they  are  caused.  This 
sense  is  an  organ  of  health,  as  sight  and  hearing,  saith  ^'Agellius,  are  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  as  by  choosing  good,  which  do  as  much 
alter  and  aftect  the  body  many  times,  as  diet  itself. 

Taste.'\  Taste,  a  necessary  sense,  "which  perceives  all  savours  by  the 
tongue  and  palate,  and  that  by  means  of  a  thin  spittle,  or  watery  juice. "  His 
organ  is  tlie  tongue  with  his  tasting  nerves  ;  the  medium,  a  watery  juice  ;  the 
object,  taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or  kinds  of  savour,  bitter, 
sweet,  sharp,  salt,  he,  all  which  sick  men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by 
reason  of  their  organs  misafiected. 

Touching. '\  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble,  yet  of  as  great 
necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in 
men,  and  by  his  nerves  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality. 
His  organ  the  nerves  ;  his  object  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry,  moist,  cold  ;  and 
those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  he.  Many  delightsome  ques- 
tions are  moved  by  philosophers  about  these  five  senses  ;  their  organs,  objects, 
mediums,  which  for  brevity  I  omit. 

SuBSECT.  VII. — 0/  the  Inward  Senses. 

Common  Sense.^  Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called,  because  they 
be  within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Their  objects 
are  not  only  things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to 
come,  past,  absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  This  common  sense  is 
the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  all  differences  of 
objects ;  for  by  mine  eye  I  do  not  know  that  I  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear, 
but  by  my  common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours :  they  are  but  the 
organs  to  bring  the  species  to  be  censured ;  so  that  all  their  objects  are  his, 
and  all  their  offices  are  his.      The  fore  part  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

Phantasg.~\  Phantasy,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  estimative,  or 
cogitative,  (confirmed,  saith  'Fernelius,  by  frequent  meditation,)  is  an  inner 
sense  which  doth  more  fidly  examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense, 
of  things  present  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind 
again,  or  making  new  of  his  own.      In  time  of  sleep  this  faculty  is  free,  and 

'  Lib.  19.  cap.  2.  '  This.  1.  5.  c.  S. 
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many  tiiucs  conceive  strange,  stupend,  absurtl  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  com- 
monly observe.  His  oi-gan  is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain ;  his  objects  all  the 
species  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  comparison  of  which  ho 
feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In  melancholy  men  this  faculty  is  most 
powerful  and  strong,  and  often  hurts,  producing  many  monstrous  and  prodi- 
gious things,  especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible  object,  presented  to 
it  from  common  sense  or  memory.  In  poets  and  painters  imagination  forci- 
bly works,  as  appears  by  their  several  fictions,  antics,  images:  as  Ovid's  house 
of  .sleep.  Psyche's  palace  in  Apuleius,  he.  In  men  it  is  subject  and  governed 
by  reason,  or  at  least  should  be ;  but  in  brutes  it  hath  no  superior,  and  is  ratio 
brutorimi,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory.  ]  Memory  lays  up  aU  the  species  which  the  senses  have  brought 
in,  and  records  them  as  a  good  register,  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  when 
they  are  called  for  by  phantasy  and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with 
phantasy,  his  seat  and  organ  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Affections  of  the  Senses,  sleep  and  leaking. '\  The  affections  of  these  senses 
are  sleep  and  waking,  common  to  aU  sensible  creatures.  "  Sleep  is  a  rest  or 
binding  of  the  outward  senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  preservation 
of  body  and  soul"  (as  "Scaliger  defines  it)  ;  for  when  the  common  sense 
resteth,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The  phantasy  alone  is  free,  and  his 
commander  reason  :  as  appears  by  those  imaginary  dreams,  which  are  of  divers 
kinds,  natural,  divine,  demoniacal,  etc.,  which  vary  according  to  humours, 
diet,  actions,  objects,  &c.,  of  which  Artemidorus,  Cardanus,  and  Sambucus, 
with  their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great  volumes.  This  ligation  of 
senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which 
they  should  come  ;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours  arising  out  of  the 
stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  shoidd  be  conveyed.  When 
these  vapours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the  spirits  perform  their 
accustomed  duties:  so  that  "waking  is  the  action  and  motion  of  the  senses, 
which  the  spirits  dispersed  over  all  parts  cause." 

SuBSECT.  YIII. — Of  the  Mooing  Famhy. 

Appetite. \  Tins  moving  facidty  is  the  other  power  of  the  sensitive  soul, 
which  causeth  all  those  inward  and  outward  animal  motions  in  the  body.  It  is 
divided  into  two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  place  to 
place.  This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  so  some  will  have  it  ;  natural,  as  it  signi- 
fies any  such  inchnation,  as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downward,  and  such  actions  as 
retention,  expulsion,  which  depend  not  on  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite 
of  meat  and  drink ;  hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to  men  and  brutes. 
Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which  commands  the  other  two  in  men, 
and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or  at  least  should  be,  but  for  the  most  part  is  capti- 
vated and  overruled  by  them ;  and  men  are  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving 
reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts.  For  by  this  appetite  the  soul  is 
led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  the  senses  shall  approve,  or  avoid  that 
which  they  hold  evil :  his  object  being  good  or  evil,  the  one  he  embraceth,  the 
other  he  rejecteth  ;  according  to  that  aphorism,  Omnia  appetunt  bonum,  all 
things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seeming  good.  This  power  is  inse- 
parable from  sense,  for  where  sense  is,  there  are  likewise  pleasure  and  pain. 
His  organ  is  the  same  Avith  the  common  sense,  and  is  divided  into  two  powers, 
or  inclinations,  concupiscible  or  irascible :  or  (as  '^one  translates  it)  coveting, 
anger  invading,  or  impugning.  Concupiscible  covets  always  pleasant  and 
delightsome  tilings,  and  abhoi-s  that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant. 

"  Kxeicit.  280.  ^  T.  W.  Jesuite,  in  his  Passions  of  the  Minde. 
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Irascible,  y quasi  aversans  per  iram  et  odium,  as  avoiding  it  with  auger  and 
indignation.  All  aflections  and  pertui-batious  arise  out  of  these  two  fountains, 
which,  although  the  stoics  make  light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be 
resisted.  The  good  affections  are  caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature  ; 
and  if  present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the  heart,  and  j^reserves  the 
body :  if  absent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desire,  and  concupiscence-.  The  bad 
are  simple  or  mixed:  simple  for  some  bad  object  present,  as  sori'ow,  which 
contracts  the  heart,  macerates  the  soul,  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, 
hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and  many  times  death 
itself;  or  futm-e,  as  fear.  Out  of  these  two  arise  those  mixed  affections  and 
passions  of  anger,  which  is  a  desire  of  revenge ;  hatred,  which  is  inveterate 
anger ;  zeal,  which  is  offended  with  him  vrho  hurts  that  he  loves ;  and 
fTTiKaipfKaKia,  a  compound  affection  of  joy  and  hate,  when  we  rejoice  at  other 
men's  mischief,  and  are  grieved  at  their  prosperity;  pride,  self-love,  emulation, 
envy,  shame,  &c.,  of  which  elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  place,  is  a  faculty  necessarily  following  the  other.  For 
in  vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power 
to  prosecute  or  eschew,  by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place  :  by  this 
facidty  therefore  we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go  from  one 
place  to  another.  To  the  better  performance  of  which,  throe  things  are  requi- 
site :  that  which  moves  ;  by  what  it  moves  ;  that  which  is  moved.  That 
which  moves,  is  either  the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object, 
which  is  desired  or  eschewed  ;  as  in  a  dog  to  catch  a  hare,  &c.  The  efficient 
cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasy,  which  apprehends  good 
or  bad  objects:  in  brutes  imagination  alone,  M'hicli  moves  the  appetite,  the 
appetite  this  faculty,  which  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and  by  media- 
tion of  the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves :  and  that  consists 
of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole  body,  contracted  and 
relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the  muscles,  or  ==  nerves  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  draw  the  cord,  and  so  per  consequens  the  joint,  to  the  place 
intended.  That  which  is  moved,  is  the  body  or  some  member  apt  to  move. 
The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  sitting, 
and  such  like,  referred  to  the  predicament  of  situs.  Worms  creep,  birds  fly, 
fishes  swim ;  and  so  of  parts,  the  chief  of  which  is  respiration  or  breathing, 
and  is  thus  performed.  The  outward  air  is  drawn  in  by  the  vocal  artery,  and 
sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriff"  to  the  lungs,  which,  dilating  themselves  as  a 
pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out  to  the  heart  to  cool  it : 
and  from  thence  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still  taking  in  fresh.  Such 
a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because  many  have  written  whole 
books,  I  will  say  nothing. 

SuBSEC'T.   IX. — Of  the  Rational  Soul. 

In  the  precedent  subsections  I  have  anatomized  those  inferior  faculties  of 
the  soul;  the  rational  remaineth,  "a  pleasant,  but  a  doubtful  subject"  (as 
^one  terms  it),  and  with  the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous 
opinions  are  about  the  essence  and  original  of  it  ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno 
held  ;  harmony,  as  Aristoxenus  ;  number  as  Xenocrates  ;  Avhether  it  be  organi- 
cal,  or  inorganical;  seated  in  the  brain,  heart  or  blood;  mortal  or  immortal; 
how  it  comes  into  the  body.  Some  hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce,  as  Phil.  1.  de 
Animd,  Tertidlian,  Lactantius  de  opific.  Dei,  cap.  19.  Hugo,  lib.  de  Spiritu 
et  Animd,   Vincentius  Bellai-ic  spec,  natural,  lib.  23.  cap.  2.  et  11.      Hippo- 

V  Velcurio.  '  Nervi  a  spiritu  raoveutiir,  spiritui  ab  aniinn,  Melanct.  '  Velcurio.  Jiicuudum  et 

anceps  subjectum. 
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crates,  Avicenua,  unci  luanv  ''  late  writers ;  that  one  man  begets  another, 
body  and  soul ;  or  as  a  candle  from  a  candle,  to  be  produced  from  the  seed : 
otherwise,  say  they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is  worse  than  a  beast 
that  begets  both  matter  and  form  ;  and  besides  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul 
must  be  together  infused,  Avhicli  is  most  absurd  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts 
they  arc  begot,  the  two  inferior  I  mean,  and  may  not  be  Avell  separated  in  men. 
*^  Galen  supposcth  the  soul  crasin  esse,  to  be  the  temperature  itself ;  Trisme- 
gistus,  Musajus,  Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindarus,  Phferecides  Syrus,  Epictetus,  with 
the  Chaldees  and  ^gyjitians,  afiirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those 
British  *  Druids  of  old.  The  "'Pythagoreans  defend  Metempsychosis;  and 
Palingenesia,  that  souls  go  from  one  body  to  another,  ejwta  prms  Lethes  undd, 
as  men  into  wolves,  bears,  dogs,  hogs,  as  they  were  inclined  in  their  lives,  or 
participated  in  conditions  : 

"  t  iuque  ferinas 

Possuraiis  ire  domus,  pecudumque  in  corpora  condi." 

^  Lucian's  cock  was  first  Euphorbus  a  captain  : 

"  lUe  ego  (nam  memini)  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Pantlioides  Euphorbus  eram. 

A  hoi'se,  a  man,  a  sponge.  ^  Jidian  the  Apostate  thought  Alexander's  soul 
was  descended  into  his  body  :  Plato  in  Tima^o,  and  in  his  Phtedon,  (for  aught 
I  can  perceive,)  differs  not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at 
first,  and  knew  all,  but  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns  anew, 
which  he  calls  reyninisceutia,  or  recalling,  and  that  it  was  put  into  the  body 
for  a  punishment;  and  thence  it  goes  into  a  beast's,  or  man's,  as  appears  by 
his  pleasant  fiction  de  sortitione  aniinarum,  lib.  10.  de  rep.  and  after  sten 
thousand  years  is  to  return  into  the  former  bod}'  again. 


■  "  *  post  varios  aimos,  per  miUe  figuras. 


Rursus  ad  humanae  fertur  primordia  vitse.' 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua  decided  out 
of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Pliniiis  Avunculus,  cap.  1.  lib.  2,  et  lib.  7.  cap.  55; 
Seneca,  lib.  7.  epist.  ad  Ijucilium  epist.  55 ;  Dicearchus  in  Tull,  Tusc.  Epicu- 
rus, Aratus,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Lucretius,  lib.  1. 

"  ( Praetere^  gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  una 
Crescre  seutiuius,  pariterque  senescere  mentem.)"! 

Averroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  Neoterics.  "  \  This  question  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  is  diversly  and  wonderfully  impugned  and  disputed, 
especially  among  the  Itahans  of  late,"  saith  Jab.  Colerus,  lib.  de  immort. 
animce,  cap.  1.  The  popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it :  Leo  Decimus, 
that  E2)icurean  pope,  as  §  some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded  at  last,  as  a  prophane  and 
atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of  Cornehus  Gallus,  Et  redit  in  nil/Hum, 
quod  fait  ante  nihil.  It  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno  and 
his  Stoics,  as  ||  Austin  quotes  him,  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to  continue,  tiU 
the  body  was  fuUy  putrified,  and  resolved  into  materia  prima  :  but  after  that, 
infumos  evanescere,  to  be  extinguished  and  vanished  ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
whilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  e  longinquo  midta 
annunciare,  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Hermotimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions, 
and  sufiered   I   know  not  what.      H  Errant  exangues  sine  corpore  et  ossibus 

*■  Goclenius  in  'Vuxo>-  pag.  3(t2.  Bright  in  Phys.  Scrib.  1.  1.  David  Crusius,  Melancthon,  Ilippius  Ilernius, 
Levinus  Lemnius,  &c.  "  Lib.  an  mores  sequantur,  &c.  *  Ca;sar.  6.  com.  "^  Read  yEneas  Gazeus 

dial,  of  the  immortality  of  tlie  Soul.  f  Ovid.  Met.  15.  "We,  who  may  take  up  our  abode  in  wild  beasts, 
or  be  lodged  in  the  breasts  of  cattle."  '^  In  Gallo.  Idem.  '  Nicephorus,  hist.  lib.  10.  c.  35.  R  Pha-do. 
*  Claudian,  lib.  1.  de  rap.  Proserp.  t  "  Besides,  we  observe  that  the  mind  is  born  with  the  body,  grows 
with  it,  and  decays  with  it."  X  Haec  qusstio  multos  per  annos  varie,  ac  mirabiliter  impugnata,  &c. 

§  Colerus,  ibid.  II  De  eccles.  dog.  cap.  IH.  ^  Ovid.  4.  Met.     •■The  bloodless  shades  without  either 

body  or  bones  wander." 
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umbrce.  Others  grant  the  immortahty  thereof,  but  they  make  many  fabulous 
fictions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  after  the  departm-e  from  the  body:  like  Plato's 
Elysian  fields,  and  that  Turkey  paradise.  The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified; 
the  bad  (saith  ''  Austin)  became  devils,  as  they  supposed ;  with  many  such 
absurd  tenets,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hierome,  Austin,  and  other  Fathers 
of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soid  is  immortal,  created  of  nothing,  and  so 
infused  into  the  child  or  embryo  in  his  mother's  Avomb,  six  months  after  the 
'  conception  ;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and  dying  with 
them  vanish  into  nothing.  To  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  I  rejourn  all  such  atheistical  spirits,  as  Tidly  did  Atticus,  doubting 
of  this  point,  to  Plato's  Pha3don.  Or  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and 
demonstrations,  I  refer  them  to  Niphus,  Nic.  Faventinus'  tracts  of  this  subject. 
To  Fran,  and  John  Picus  in  digress  :  sup.  3.  de  Anima,  Tholosanus,  Eugu- 
binus.  To.  Soto,  Canas,  Thomas,  Peresius,  Dandinus,  Colerus,  to  that  elabo- 
rate tract  in  Zancliius,  to  Tolet's  Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius  Twenty-two 
Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Campanella  lib.  de  sensu 
rerum,  is  large  in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob. 
Jtiactantus,  tom.  2.  op.  handleth  it  in  four  questions,  Antony  Bruuus,  Aonius 
Palearius,  Mariuus  Marcennus,  with  many  others.  This  reasonable  soul,  which 
Austin  calls  a  spiritual  substance  moving  itself,  is  defined  by  philosophers  to 
be  "  the  first  substantial  act  of  a  natural,  humane,  organical  body,  by  which  a 
man  lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  aU  things,  and  Avith  elec- 
tion." Out  of  which  definition  we  may  gather,  that  this  rational  soul  includes 
the  powers,  and  performs  the  duties  of  the  two  other,  which  are  contained  in 
it,  and  all  three  facidties  make  one  soul,  which  is  inorganical  of  itself,  although 
it  be  in  aU  parts,  and  incorporeal,  using  their  organs,  and  working  by  them. 
It  is  divided  into  two  cliief  parts,  ditiering  in  oflice  only,  not  in  essence.  The 
understanding,  which  is  the  rational  power  apprehending  ;  the  will,  which  is 
the  rational  power  moving  :  to  Avliich  two,  all  the  other  rational  poAvers  are 
subject  and  reduced. 

ScBSECT,  X. — Of  the   Understanding. 

"  Understaxdixg  is  a  poAver  of  the  soid,  ^  by  which  A\'e  perceive,  kuoAv, 
remember,  and  judge  as  Avell  singulars,  as  universals,  liaAdng  certain  innate 
notices  or  beginnings  of  arts,  a  reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his 
OAvn  doings,  and  examines  them."  Out  of  this  definition  (besides  his  chief 
office,  Avhich  is  to  apprehend,  judge  all  that  he  performs,  Avithout  the  help  of 
any  instruments  or  organs)  three  difi"erences  appear  betAvixt  a  man  and  a  beast. 
As  first,  the  sense  only  compreliends  singularities,  the  understanding  universa- 
lities. Secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions.  Thirdly,  brutes  cannot 
reflect  upon  themseh-es.  Bees  indeed  make  neat  and  curious  Avorks,  and  many 
other  creatures  besides;  but  Avlien  they  have  done,  they  cannot  judge  of  them. 
His  object  is  God,  IJtis,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  imderstood:  Avhich 
successiA'ely  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moA'ing  the  understanding,  is 
some  sensible  thing  ;  after  by  discoursing,  the  mind  finds  out  the  corporeal 
substance,  and  from  thence  the  spiritual.  His  actions  (some  say)  are  appre- 
hension, composition,  diA'ision,  discoursing,  reasoning,  memory,  which  some 
include  in  invention,  and  judgment.  The  common  divisions  are  of  the  under- 
standing, agent,  and  patient  ;  speculative,  and  practical  ;  in  habit,  or  in  act ; 
simple,  or  compound.  The  agent  is  that  Avhich  is  called  the  Avit  of  man, 
acumen  or  subtilty,  sharpness  of  invention,  Avhen  ho  doth  invent  of  himself 

''  Bonornm  lares,  nialorum  vero  laivas  et  knuues.  '  Some  say  at  three  days,  some  six  weeks,  others 

otherwise.  >-  Melancthon. 
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■without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew,  whieh  abstracts  those  intelligible  species  from 
the  phantasy,  and  transfers  them  to  the  passive  understanding,  "  '  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  wliicli  was  not  first  in  the  sense."  That 
which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the  sense,  this  agent  judgeth  of, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false  ;  and  being  so  judged  he  commits  it  to  the  passible 
to  be  kept.  The  agent  is  a  doctor  or  teacher,  the  passive  a  scholar ;  and  his 
office  is  to  keep  and  further  judge  of  such  things  as  are  committed  to  his 
charge  ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable  of  all  forms  and  notions. 
Now  these  notions  are  two-fold,  actions  or  habits  :  actions,  by  which  we  take 
notions  of,  and  perceive  things  ;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions, 
which  we  may  use  when  we  wiU.  Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds  of  them,  sense, 
experience,  intelligence,  faith,  suspicion,  error,  opinion,  science  ;  to  which  are 
added  art,  prudency,  wisdom  :  as  also  "^  synteresis,  didamen  rationis,  con- 
science; so  that  in  all  there  be  fourteen  species  of  the  understanding,  of  which 
some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last  mentioned ;  the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine, 
learning,  and  use.  Plato  will  have  all  to  be  innate  :  Aristotle  reckons  up  but 
five  intellectual  habits  ;  two  practical,  as  prudency,  whose  end  is  to  practise  ; 
to  fabricate  ;  wisdom  to  comprehend  the  use  and  experiments  of  all  notions 
and  habits  whatsoever.  Wliich  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  considered  aright) 
is  all  one  with  the  precedent  ;  for  three  being  innate,  and  five  acquisite,  the 
rest  are  improper,  imperfect,  and  in  a  more  strict  examination  excluded.  Of 
all  these  I  shoidd  more  amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit.  Three 
of  them  I  will  olily  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my  following  discom-se. 

Synteresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate  habit,  and  doth 
signify  "  a  conversation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  Nature,  to 
know  good  or  evil."  And  (as  our  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  imder- 
standing  than  in  the  will.  This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a  practical 
syllogism.  The  dictanien  rationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do  good 
or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism.  The  conscience  is  that  which 
approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  condemning  our  actions,  and  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  syllogism  :  as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Regulus  the  Roman, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suftered  to  go  to  Rome,  on  that  con- 
dition he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransom.  The 
synteresis  proposeth  the  question  ;  his  Avord,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  religiously 
kept,  although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature.  "  "  Do  not  that 
to  another  which  thou  woiddest  not  have  done  to  thyself."  Dictamen  applies 
it  to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the  like  :  Regulus,  thou  woiddst  not  another 
man  should  falsify  his  oath,  or  break  promise  with  thee  :  conscience  concludes, 
therefore,  Regidus,  thou  dost  well  to  perform  thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to  keep 
thine  oath.     More  of  this  in  Religious  Melancholy. 


SuBSECT.  XL  —Of  the    WiU. 

Will  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul,  °  "  which  covets  or  avoids  such 
things  as  have  been  before  judged  and  apprehended  by  the  understanding." 
If  good,  it  approves  ;  if  evil,  it  abhors  it  :  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or 
evil.  Aristotle  calls  this  our  rational  appetite ;  for  as,  in  the  sensitive,  we  are 
moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  rided  and  directed  by  sense  ;  so  in  this 
we  are  carried  by  reason.  Besides,  the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a  particidar 
object,  good  or  bad  ;  this  an  imiversal,  immaterial :  that  respects  only  things 
delectable  and  pleasant ;  this  honest.      Again,  they  difl'er  in  liberty.      The 

'Nihil  in  intellectu,  quod  non  in-ius  fueiat  in  sensu.  Velcuiio.  '"  The  iniie  part  of  the  conscience. 

"  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alteri  ne  feceris.  '  Res  ab  intellectu  monbtratas  recipit,  vel  rejicit ;  approbat. 

vel  improbat,  Philip.     Ignoti  nulla  cujiido. 
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sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a  convenient  good,  cannot  but  desire 
it;  if  evil,  avoid  it ;  but  this  is  free  in  his  essence,  p  "  much  now  depraved, 
obscured,  and  fallen  from  his  first  perfection  ;  yet  in  some  of  his  operations 
still  free,"  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose  whether  it  will 
do  or  not  do,  steal  or  not  steal.  Otherwise,  in  vain  were  laws,  deliberations, 
exhortations,  counsels,  precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats  and  punishments  : 
and  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  'i  spiritual  things  we  will  no  good, 
prone  to  evil  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and  led  by  the  Spirit),  we  are  egged  on 
by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is  ura^ia,  a  confusion  in  our  powers, 
r  "  our  whole  wiU  is  averse  from  God  and  his  law,"  not  in  natural  things  only, 
as  to  cat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led  headlong  by  om*  temperature 
and  inordinate  appetite, 

s  "  Nee  nos  obuiti  contra,  nee  tendere  tantura 
Sufficimus, " 

we  cannot  resist,  om-  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our  heart  evil,  the  seat  of 
our  aftections  captivates  and  enforceth  our  will.  So  that  in  voluntary  things 
we  are  averse  from  God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  '  ignorance  worse, 
by  art,  disciphue,  custom,  we  get  many  bad  habits  :  suffering  them  to  domi- 
neer and  tyrannise  over  us  ;  and  the  devil  is  stiU  ready  at  hand  with  his  evil 
suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved  will  to  some  iU-disposed  action,  to  precipi- 
tate us  to  destruction,  except  our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised  again  with 
some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the  spirit,  Avhieh  many  times  restrain, 
hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  fuU  career  of  our  dissolute  courses. 
So  David  corrected  himself,  when  he  had  Saul  at  a  vantage.  Revenge  and 
malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side  ;  but  honesty,  religion, 
fear  of  God,  withheld  him  on  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  wiU  are  vclle  and  nolle,  to  will  and  nill :  which  two  words 
comprehend  all,  and  they  are  good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  directed, 
and  some  of  them  freely  performed  by  himself ;  although  the  stoics  absolutely 
deny  it,  and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing  a  fatal 
necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist  ;  yet  we  say  that  our  will  is  free 
in  respect  of  us,  and  things  contingent,  howsoever  in  respect  of  God's  deter- 
minate counsel,  they  are  inevitable  and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the 
will  are  performed  by  the  inferior  powers,  which  obey  him,  as  the  sensitive  and 
moving  appetite  ;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go  hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a 
book,  to  speak  fair  or  foul:  but  this  appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us, 
and  will  not  be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It  was 
(as  I  said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason,  and  there  was  an  excellent  consent 
and  harmony  between  them,  but  that  is  now  dissolved,  they  often  jar,  reason  is 
overborne  by  passion  :  Fertiir  eqnls  auriga,  nee  cmdit  currus  habenas,  as  so 
many  wild  horses  run  away  Avith  a  chariot,  and  wiU  not  be  ciu'bed.  We  know 
many  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as  she  said, 

"  "  Trahit  invitum  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido. 
Mens  aliud  suadet, " 

Lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another,  there  is  a  new  reluctancy  in  men. 
*  Odi,  nee  possum,  cup'tens  nan  esse,  quod  odi.  We  cannot  resist,  but  as 
Phfedra  confessed  to  her  nurse,  '^  ^M(e  loqueris,  vera  sunt,  sed  furor  suggerit 
sequi  pejora  :  she  said  well  and  true,  she  did  acknowledge  it,  but  headstrong 
passion  and  fu^  made  her  to  do  that  wliich  was  opposite.  So  David  knew  the 
filthiness  of  his  fact,  what  a  loathsome,  foid,  crying  sin  adultery  was,  yet  not- 

p  Melancthon.  Operationes  plenimque  fera",  etsi  libera  sit  ilia  in  essentia  sua.  n  In  civilibus  libera, 

sed  non  in  sp'ritualibus  Osiander.  '  Tota  voluntas  aversa  a  Deo.  Omnis  homo  niendax.  "  A'irg. 

"  We  are  neither  able  to  contend  against  them,  nor  only  to  make  way."  '  Vel  propter  ignorantiam,  quod 

bonis  studiis  non  sit  instructa  mens  ut  debuit,  aut  divinis  pra-ceptis  exculta  "  Med  Ovid.  *  Ovid. 
'  Seneca.  Hipp. 
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witlistanding  he  M'ould  commit  murder,    and  take  away  another  man's  wife, 
enforced  against  reason,  rehgion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  will  at  all  ;  for 
"  who  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  "  These  other  may,  but  arc  not :  and 
thence  come  all  those  headsti'ong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind  ; 
and  many  times  vicious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases  ;  because  we  give  so 
much  way  to  our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclination,  like  so  many  beasts. 
The  j)rincipa]  habits  are  two  in  number,  virtue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  defi- 
nitions, descriptions,  differences,  and  kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  ethics, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy. 


MEMB.  III. 
ScBSECT.  I. — Definition  of  Melanchoh/,  Name,  Difference. 

Havixg  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  as  a  preparative 
to  the  rest  ;  I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most 
men's  capacity  ;  and  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this 
melancholy  is,  show  his  name  and  ditt'erences.  The  name  is  imposed  from  the 
matter,  and  disease  denominated  from  the  material  cause  :  as  Bruel  observes, 
MfXai-xoXia  quasi  MikaivaxoXr],  from  black  choler.  And  whether  it  be  a  cause 
or  an  effect,  a  disease  or  spnptom,  let  Donatus  Altomarus  and  Salvianus 
decide  ;  I  wiU  not  contend  about  it.  It  hath  several  descriptions,  notations, 
and  definitions.  >' Fracastorius,  in  his  second  book  of  intellect,  calls  those 
melancholy,  "  whom  abimdance  of  that  same  depraved  humour  of  black  choler 
hath  so  misaffected,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most  things,  or 
in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  the  under- 
standing."  ^  Melanelius  out  of  Galen,  Ruftus,  ^Etius,  describe  it  to  be  "  a  bad 
and  peevish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts  :"  Gralen,  "  a 
privation  or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the  head,  A:c."  defining  it  from  the 
part  affected,  which  ^Hercules  de  Saxoniti  approves,  lib.  1.  cap.  IQ.  calling  it 
"  a  depravation  of  the  principal  function  :"  Fuschius,  lib.  1.  cap.  23.  Arnoldus 
Brenar.  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  Guianerius,  and  others:  "By  reason  of  black  choler," 
Paulus  adds.  Halyabbas  simply  calls  it  a  "  commotion  of  the  mind."  Are- 
tseus,  "  ''a  perpetual  anguish  of  the  soid,  fastened  on  one  thing,  without  an 
ague;  which  definition  of  his,  Merctirialis  de  affect,  cap.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  taxeth: 
but  ^Uanus  Montaltus  defends,  lib.  de  morb.  cap.  1.  de  Melan.  for  sufficient 
and  good.  The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  "  a  kind  of  dotage  without  a 
fever,  having  for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sachiess,  without  any 
apparent  occasion.  So  doth  Laurentius,  cap.  4.  Piso,  lib.  1.  cap.  43.  Donatus 
Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art.  medic.  Jaccliinus,  in  com.  in  lib.  9.  Rhasis  ad  Almansor, 
cap.  15.  Valesius  exerc.  17.  Fuschius,  institut.  3.  sec.  1.  c.  11.  Sfc.  which 
common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  '^  Hercules  de  Saxonia  will 
not  allow  of,  nor  David  Crucius,  Theat.  morb.  Herm.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  he  holds  it 
insuflicient :  "as  '^rather  showing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is  :"  as  omitting 
the  specific  difference,  the  phantasy  and  brain  :  but  I  descend  to  particulars. 
The  st()7imum  (/enus  is  "  dotage,  or  anguish  of  the  mind,"  saith  Aretajus;  "  of 
the  principal  parts,"  Hercules  de  Saxonia  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp 
and   palsy,  and   such  diseases   as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and  motions 

^  Melancliolicos  vocamus,  quos  exuperantia  vel  pravitas  Melancholiae  ita  male  liabet,  ut  inde  insaniant 
vel  in  omnibus,  vel  in  pliiribus  iisque  manifestis  sive  ad  rectam  rationem,  voluntate  pertinent,  vel  electiouem, 
vel  intellectus  operationes.  '  Pessimum  et  pertinacissimum  niortmm  qui  homines  in  bruta  degeneiare 

cogit.  •■  Panth.  Med.  "^  Angoranirai  in  una  contentione  detixus,  absque  febre.  ^  Cap.  16. 1.  1. 

'■  Eorum  definitio  morbus  quid  non  sit  potius  quam  quid  sit,  ex]iUcat. 
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[depraved]*  to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  madness '(-vvluch  Montaltus  makes 
angor  anhni,  to  separate)  in  which  those  functions  are  not  depraved,  but  i-ather 
abolished  ;  [without  an  ague]  is  added  by  all,  to  sever  it  from  phrensy,  and 
that  melancholy  which  is  in  a  pestilent  fever.  (Fear  aiul  sorrow)  make  it 
differ  from  maduess  :  [without  a  cause]  is  lastly  inserted,  to  specify  it  from  all 
other  ordinary  passions  of  [fear  and  sorrow.]  We  properly  call  that  dotage,  as 
^  Laurentius  interprets  it,  "  when  some  one  principal  faculty  of  the  mind,  as 
imagination,  or  reason,  is  corriipted,  as  all  melancholy  persons  have."  It  is 
without  a  fever,  because  the  humour  is  most  part  cold  and  dry,  contrary  to 
putrefaction.  Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  inseparable  com- 
panions of  most  melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  de  2)ostJntmo 
de  Melancholia,  cap.  2.  well  excepts  ;  for  to  some  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to 
such  as  laugh  most  part  ;  some  are  bold  again,  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
fear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared. 

ScBSECT.   II. — Of  the  pari  affected.     Affection.     Parties  affected. 

Some  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal  part  affected  in 
this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain,  or  heart,  or  some  other  member.  Most 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  brain :  for  being  a  kind  of  dotage,  it  cannot  other- 
wise be  but  that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it  by  *  con- 
sent or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  in  them,  for  then  it 
would  be  an  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  as  ^Laurentius  well  observes,  but  in  a  cold, 
dry  distemperature  of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and  become  too 
cold,  or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it : 
and  this  sHippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  the  Arabians,  and  most  of  our  new 
writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his,  (juoted  by  ''  Hildesheim) 
and  five  others  there  cited  are  of  the  contrary  part  ;  because  fear  and  sorrow, 
which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objection  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  'Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is  affected  (as 
''Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity,  and  so  is  the  mid- 
riff and  many  other  parts.  They  do  compati,  and  have  a  fellow  feeling  by 
the  law  of  nature:  but 'forasmuch  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent 
imagination,  Avith  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those 
principal  parts,  the  brain  must  needs  primarily  be  misaftected,  as  the  seat  of  .^ 
reason ;  and  then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  affection.j  ^Cappivaccius  and  Mercu- 
rialis  have  copiously  discussed  this  question,  and  both  conclude  the  subject  is 
the  inner  brain,  and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  heart  and  other 
inferior  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled,  especially  when  it 
comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  stomach,  or  myrach,  as  the 
Arabians  term  it,  whole  body,  liver,  or  "^  spleen,  which  are  seldom  free,  pylo- 
rus, meseraic  veins,  &c.  For  our  body  is  like  a  clock,  if  one  wheel  be  amiss, 
all  the  rest  are  disordered ;  the  whole  fabric  suffers  :  with  such  admirable  art 
and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excellent  proportion,  as  Ludovicus 
Yives  in  his  Fable  of  Man  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  "  affection,  whether  it  be  imagination 
or  reason  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de  Saxonia  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  J^tius, 
and  Altomarus,  that  the  sole  fault  is  in  "imagination.     Bruel  is  of  the  same 

*  Animas  functiones  imminuuntur  in  fatuitate,  toUuntur  in  mania,  depravantur  solum  in  melancholia. 
Here,  de  Sax.  cap.  1.  tract,  de  Melanch.  «  Cap.  4.  de  mel.  *  Per  con.sensum  sive  per  e.ssentiam. 

'  Cap.  4.  de  mel.         f.  Sec.  7.  de  mor.  vulgar,  lib.  G.  >■  Spicel.  de  melancholia.  '  Cap.  3.  de  mel.  pars 

affecta  cerebrum  sive  per  consensum,  sive  per  cerebrum  contingat,  et  procerum  auctoritate  et  ratione 
stabilitur.  ^  Lib.  de  Mel.  Cor  vero  \icinitntis  ratione  unh  afficitur,  acceptum  transversum  ac  stomachus 

cum  dorsali  spina.  &c.         '  Lib.  1.  cap.  10.  Subjectumest  cerelirum  interius.         "'  RarAquisquam  tumoreiu 
efi'ugit  lienis,  qui  hoc  inorbo  afficitur,  Piso.  Quis  affectiis.         "  See  Ponat.  alt  Altomar,  "  Facultas  iuiagi- 

nandi,  non  cogitandi,  nee  memorandi  la'sa  hie. 
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miml :  i\Iontaltns  in  his  2  c<i]>.  of  Melancliuly  confutes  this  tenet  of  theirs,  and 
illustrates  the  contrary  by  many  examples :  as  of  him  that  thought  himself  a 
shell-fish,  of  a  nmi,  and  of  a  desperate  monk  that  would  not  be  persuaded  but 
that  he  was  damned  ;  reason  was  in  fault  as  well  as  imagination,  which  did 
not  correct  this  error  :  they  make  away  themselves  oftentimes,  and  suppose 
many  absurd  ami  ridiculous  things.  Why  doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy, 
settle  and  persuade,  if  she  be  free?  PAvicenna  therefore  holds  both  corrupt, 
to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same  is  maintained  by  'lAreteus, 
•■Gorgonius,  Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  controversy,  no  man  doubts  of 
imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misaffected  here ;  for  the  other  I  deter- 
mine with  ^Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua,  that  it  is  first  in  "  imagi- 
nation, and  afterwards  in  reason ;  if  the  disease  be  inveterate,  or  as  it  is  more 
or  less  of  continuance  ;  but  by  accident,  as  *  Here,  de  Saxonia  adds  ;  "  faith, 
opinion,  discourse,  ratiocination,  are  all  accidentally  depraved  by  the  defaidt 
of  imagination." 

Parties  affected. '\  To  the  part  affected,  I  may  here  add  the  parties,  which 
shaU  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere,  now  only  signified.  Such  as 
have  the  moon,  Saturn,  Mercury  misaffected  in  their  genitures,  such  as  live  in 
over  cold  or  over  hot  climes :  such  as  are  born  of  melancholy  parents ;  as 
offend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  a  high  sanguine  com- 
plexion, Hhat  have  little  heads,  that  have  a  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver 
and  cold  stomach,  have  been  long  sick :  such  as  are  sohtary  by  nature,  great 
students,  given  to  much  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of  action,  are  most  sub- 
ject to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  but  men  more  often  ;  yet  "women  mis- 
affected are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  troubled.  Of  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times :  old  age,  from  wliich 
natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident ;  but  this  artificial  malady 
is  more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of  a  ^middle  age.  Some  assign  40  years, 
Gariopontus  30.  Jubertus  excepts  neither  young  nor  old  from  this  adven- 
titious. Daniel  Sennertus  involves  aU  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  experience, 
yin  omnibus  omnino  corporibus  cujuscunque  constitutionis  dominatur.  -^tius 
and  Aretiust  ascribe  into  the  numljer  "  not  only  ^discontented,  passionate,  and 
miserable  persons,  swarthy,  black ;  but  such  as  are  most  merry  and  pleasant, 
scoffers,  and  high  coloured."  "  Generally,"  saith  Rhasis,  -"^  "the  finest  wits 
and  most  generous  spirits,  are  before  other  obnoxious  to  it ; "  I  cannot  except 
any  complexion,  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  ''fools  and  stoics,  which,  accord- 
ing to  •■  Synesius,  are  never  troubled  with  any  manner  of  passion,  but  as 
Anacreon's  c?Vac/«,  s/>?e  sanguine  et  dolore  ;  similes  fere  diis  sunt.  Erasmus 
vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue,  because  they  have  most  part 
moist  brains  and  light  hearts ;  ''  they  are  free  from  ambition,  envy,  shame  and 
fear ;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  conscience,  nor  macerated  with  cares,  to 
which  our  whole  life  is  most  subject. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Of  the  Matter  of  Melancholy . 

Of  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  betwixt  Avicen  and 
Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  ^^ Cardan's   Contradictions,  ^Valesius'  Controver- 

p  Lib.  .3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  8.  i  Lib.  3  cap.  5.  '  Lib.  Med.  cap.  19.  part.  2.  Trac.  15.  cap.  2. 

•  Hildesheim  spicsl.  2.  de  Melanc.  fol.  207,  et  fol.  127.  Quandociue  etiam  rationalis  si  affectus  inveteratus 
sit.  *  Lib.  posthumo  de  Melanc.  edit.  I(i20  deprivatur  fides,  discur-svis,  opinio,  &c.  per  vitium  Imagina- 

tiones,  ex  Aocideuti.  '  Qui  parvnra  caput  habent,  insensati  plerique  .sunt.     Arist.  in  pliysiognomia. 

"  Areteus,  lib.  .3  cap.  5.  '  Qui  prope  statum  sunt.  Aret.  Mediis  convenit  a-tatibus,  Piso.  v  De  quartano. 
'  Primus  ad  Melancholiam  non  tarn  moestus  sed  et  liilares,  jocosi,  cachinnantes,  irrisores,  et,  qui  plerumque 
prsrubri  sunt.  t  Lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  11.  »  Qui  sunt  subtilis  ingenii,  et  multa;  perspicacitatis  de  faeili 

incidunt  in  Melancholiam,  lib.  1.  cont.  Tract.  9.  '°  Nunquam  sanitate  mentis  e.xcidit  aut  dolore  capitur. 

Erasm.  ■=  In  laud,  calvit.  ^  Vacant  conscienti;e  carnificina,  nee  pudefiuut,  nee  verentur,  nee  dilace- 

rantur  millibus  curarum,  quibus  tota  vitaobno.xia  est.        "■  Lib  1.  tract.  .3.  contradio.  18.        '  Lib.  1.  cont.  21. 
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sies,  Montaiius,  Prosper  Calemis,  Capivaccius,  R  Bright,  ^Flclmis,  that  have 
written  either  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of 
this  subject.  '"  What  this  humour  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds,  how  it  is  engen- 
dered in  the  body,  neither  Galen,  nor  any  old  Avriter  hath  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed," as  Jacchiuus  thinks  :  the  Neoterics  cannot  agree.  Montauus,  in  his 
Consultations,  holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial  :  and  so  doth 
Arculanus :  the  material  is  one  of  the  four  liumours  before  mentioned,  and 
natural.  The  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite,  redundant,,  imnatural, 
artificial ;  which  *  Hercides  de  Saxonia  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone, 
and  to  proceed  from  a  "hot,  cold,  chy,  moist  distemperature,  which,  without 
matter,  alter  the  brain  and  functions  of  it.  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects  and 
derides  this  division  of  four  humours  and  complexions,  but  our  Galenists  gene- 
rally approve  of  it,  subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixed ;  offending  in  quantity  or 
quahty,  varying  according  to  his  place,  where  it  settleth,  as  brain,  spleen, 
meseraic  veins,  heart,  womb,  and  stomach ;  or  differing  according  to  the  mix- 
ture of  those  natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural  adust 
humours,  as  they  are  diversly  tempered  and  mingled.  If  natural  melancholy 
abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  and  dry,  "  so  that  it  he  more  ^than  the 
body  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  must  needs  be  distempered,"  saith  Faventius, 
"and  diseased;"  and  so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from 
that  other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from  blood,  produceth  the  like  effects, 
and  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion  of  humours,  most  part 
hot  and  dry.  Some  difference  1  find,  whether  this  melancholy  matter  may  be 
engendered  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it.  Galen 
holds  it  may  be  engendered  of  three  alone,  excluding  phlegm,  or  pituita,  whose 
true  assertion  ^Valesius  and  Menardus  stiffly  maintain,  and  so  doth  "^Fuschius, 
Montaltus,  "Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can  white  become  black?  But  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia,  lib.  post,  de  mela.  c.  8,  and  ''Cardan  are  of  the  opposite  part 
(it  may  be  engendered  of  phlegm,  etsi  raro  contingat,  though  it  seldom  come 
to  pass),  so  is  PGuianerius  and  Laurentius,  c.  1.  with  Mclanct.  in  his  Book  de 
Anima,  and  Chap,  of  Humours  ;  he  calls  it  Asininam,  dull,  swinish  melan- 
choly, and  saith  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  it:  so  is  iWeckeri  From 
melancholy  adust  ariseth  one  kind  ;  from  choler  another,  which  is  most  brutish; 
another  from  phlegm,  which  is  dull ;  and  the  last  from  blood,  which  is  best. 
Of  these  some  are  cold  and  dry,  others  hot  and  dry,  ''varying  according  to 
their  mixtm-es,  as  they  are  intended,  and  remitted.  And  indeed  as  Rodericus 
a  Fons.  cons.  12.  1.  determines,  ichors,  and  those  serous  matters  being  thick- 
ened become  phlegm,  and  2:>hlegm  degenerates  into  choler,  choler  adust  becomes 
cernginosa  melancholia,  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine  putrified  or  by  exhalation 
of  purer  spirits  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sour  and  sharp ;  and  from  the  sharp- 
ness of  this  humour  proceeds  much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts  and  dreams, 
&c.  so  that  1  conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour  be  cold,  it  is,  saith  '^Faven- 
tinus,  "  a  cause  of  dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symptoms  :  if  hot,  they  are 
rash,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it."  If  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits 
are  hot  ;  much  madness  follows,  with  violent  actions :  if  cold,  fatuity  and  sot- 
tishiiess,  t  Capivaccius.  u"  The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  likewise  according 

R  Bright,  ca.  Ifi.  ^  Lib.  1 .  cap.  6.  de  sanit.  tuenda.  '  Quisve  aut  qualis  sit  humor  aut  quae  istius 

differentiEe,  et  quomodo  gigiiantur  in  corpore,  scrutandum,  hiic  enim  re  multi  veterum  laboraverunt,  uec 
facile  accipere  ex  Galeno  senteutiam  ob  loqiiendi  varietatem.  Leon.  .lacch  com.  in  9.  Rhasi.s  cap.  15.  cap.  16. 
in  9.  Rhasis.  *  Lib.  postura.  de  Melan.  edit.  Venetiis  162(1.  cap.  7  et  8.     Ab  intemperie   calida, 

humida,  &c.  ^  Secundum  magis  aut  minus  si  in  corpore  fuerit,  ad  intemperiem  plusquam  corpus  salu- 
briter  ferre  poterit :  inde  corpus  morbosum  effitur.  '  Lib.  1.  coutrovers.  cap.  21.  "'  Lib.  1.  sect.  4. 

cap   4.         "  Concil.  26.  "  Lib.  2.  contradic.  cap.  11.  p  De  feb.  tr.act.  diff.  2.  cap.  1.  non  est  negandum 

exliac  fieri  Melancholicos.  t  In  Syntax.  ■■  Varie  aduritur,  et  miscetur,  unde  varise  amentium  species, 

Melanct.  •  Humor  frigidus  delirii  causa,  furoris  calidus,  &c.  '  Lib.  1.  c.np.  10.  de  affect,  cap. 

"  Nii<rescit  hie  humor,  aliquando  supercalefactus,  aliquando  super  frigefactus,  ca.  7. 
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to  the  mixture,  be  it  hot  or  cold  ;  'tis  sometimes  black,  .sometimes  not,  Alto- 
marus.  The  same  ''MelaneUus  proves  out  of  Galon;  and  Hippocrates  in  his 
Book  of  Melancholy  (if  at  least  it  be  his),  giving  instance  in  a  burning  coal, 
"•which  when  it  is  hot,  shines;  when  it  is  cold,  looks  black;  and  so  doth  the 
humour."  This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  producoth  diversity  of  eifects. 
If  it  be  within  the  ^body,  and  not  putrified,  it  causeth  black  jaundice ;  if  putri- 
fied,  a  quartan  ague ;  if  it  break  out  to  the  skin,  leprosy ;  if  to  parts,  several 
maladies,  a^  scurvy,  <fec.  If  it  trouble  the  mind;  as  it  is  diversly  mixed,  it 
produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dotage :   of  which  in  their  place. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Of  ihe  species  or  kinds  (f  Melancholy. 

When  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it  otherwise  be,  but 
that  the  species  should  be  divers  and  confused  ?  Many  new  and  old  writers 
have  spoken  confusedly  of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  madness,  as  ^Heur- 
nius,  Guianerius,  Gordonius,  Salustius,  Salvianus,  .Tason  Pratensis,  Savana- 
rola,  that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  melancholy  in  extent,  differing  (as  I 
have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make  two  distinct  species,  as  Ruifus  Ephesius, 
an  old  writer,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Areta?us,  ^Aurelianus,  ^Paulus  -^gi- 
neta  :  others  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave  them  indefinite,  as 
^tius  in  his  Tetrabiblos,  <=  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  18.  Arcu- 
lanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rasis.  'M.o\\%?a\Vi^,med.}mrt.  1.  "'^ If  natural  melancholy 
be  adust,  it  maketh  one  kind  ;  if  blood,  another  ;  if  choler,  a  third,  differing 
from  the  first  ;  and  so  many  several  opinions  there  are  about  the  kinds,  as 
there  be  men  themselves."  *  Hercules  de  Saxonii  sets  down  two  kinds, 
"  material  and  immaterial  ;  one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humours  and 
spirits."  Savanarola,  Rub.  11.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1.  de  cegritud.  capitis,  will  have 
the  kinds  to  be  infinite  ;  one  from  the  myrach,  called  myrachialis  of  the  Ara- 
bians ;  another  stomachalis,  from  the  stomach  ;  another  from  the  liver,  heart, 
womb,  hemrods  :  ^  "  one  beginning,  another  consummate."  Melancthon 
seconds  him,  '' "  as  the  humour  is  diversly  adust  and  mixed,  so  are  the  species 
divers  ;"  but  what  these  men  speak  of  species  I  think  ought  to  be  understood 
of  symptoms,  and  so  doth  s  Arculanus  interpret  himself :  infinite  sjiecies,  id 
est,  symptoms ;  and  in  that  sense,  as  Jo.  Gorrheus  acknowledgeth  in  his  medi- 
cinal definitions,  the  species  are  infinite,  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three 
kinds  by  reason  of  their  seat  ;  head,  body,  and  hiy'liocondries.  This  threefold 
division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy,  (if  it  be  his. 
which  some  suspect)  by  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  he.  a/fectis,  cap.  6.  by  Alexander,  lib. 
1,  cap.  16.  Rasis,  lib.  1.  Continent.  Tract.  9.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Avicenna,  and 
most  of  our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kinds  ;  one  perpetual,  which 
is  head  melancholy  ;  the  other  interrupt,  which  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which 
he  subdivides  into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass. 
Some  again  make  four  or  five  kinds,  with  Rodericus  a  Castro,  de  morbis  midier. 
lib.  2.  cap.  3.  and  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  in  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect, 
cap.  4.  will  have  that  melancholy  of  nuns,  widows,  and  more  ancient  maids,  to 
be  a  peculiar  species  of  melancholy  difteriug  from  the  rest :  some  will  reduce 
enthusiasts,  extatical  and  demoniacal  persons  to  this  rank,  adding  ^  love 
melancholy  to  the  first,  and  lycanthropia.      The  most   received  division  is  into 

«  Humor  hie  niger  aliquando  practer  modum  calefactus,  et  alias  refrigeratus  evadit :  nam  receiitibus 
carbonibus  ei  quid  simile  accidit,  qui  durante  flamma  pellucidissime  candent,  ea  extincta  prorsus  nigresount. 
Hippocrates.  >  Guianerius,  diff.  2.  cap.  7.  '  Non  est  mania,  nisi  extensa  melancholia.  »  Cap.  ti. 

lib.  1.  ''  2.  Ser.  2.  cap.  i).  Morbus  hie  est  omnifarius.  '^  Species  indefinitse  sunt.  ■•  Si  aduratur 

naturalis  melanchoUa,  alia  fit  species,  si  sanguis  alia,  si  flavabilis  alia,  diversa  a  primis  :  maxima  est  inter  lia.s 
differentia,  et  tot  Doctorum  seutentise,  quot  ipsi  numero  sunt.  »  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  7.  '  Qiicfdam 

incipiens  qua;dam  consummata.  '  Cap.  de  humor,  lib.  de  anima.  vari^  aduritur  ei  miscetur  ipsa  nielau 

cholln,  unde  varia?  amentium  species.  n  Cap.  16.  in  9.  Rasis.  ''  Laurentius,  cap  .4.  de  mel. 
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tlii-ee  kinds.  The  first  proceeds  from  the  sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called 
head  melancholy  ;  the  second  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole  body, 
when  the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy  :  the  third  ariseth  from  the  bowels, 
liver,  spleen,  or  membrane,  called  mescnterium,  named  hypochondriacal  or 
windy  melancholy,  which  '  Laurentius  subdivides  into  three  parts,  from  those 
three  members,  hepatic,  splenetic,  meseriac.  Love  melancholy,  which  Avicenna 
calls  Ilisha :  and  Lycanthropia,  which  he  calls  cucubuthe,  are  commonly 
included  in  liead  melancholy  ;  but  of  this  last,  which  Gerai'dus  de  Solo  calls 
amorous,  and  most  knight  melanehol}',  with  that  of  religious  melancholy,  vir- 
(ji)iiim  et  viduarum,  maintained  by  Rod.  a  Castro  and  Mercatus,  and  the  other 
kinds  of  love  melancholy,  I  will  speak  of  apart  by  themselves  in  my  third  par- 
tition. The  three  precedent  species  are  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse, 
which  I  will  anatomize  and  treat  of  through  all  their  causes,  symptoms,  cures, 
together  and  apart  ;  that  every  man  that  is  in  any  measure  affected  with  this 
malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself,  and  a^iply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  species  one  from  the 
other,  to  express  their  several  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  being  that  they  are  so 
often  confounded  amongst  themselves,  hanng  such  affinity,  that  they  can 
scarce  be  discerned  by  the  most  accurate  physicians  ;  and  so  often  intermixed 
with  other  diseases,  that  the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged.  Montanus 
eonsil.  26,  names  a  patient  that  had  tliis  disease  of  melancholy  and  caninus 
appetitus  both  together  ;  and  consil.  23,  with  vertigo,  '  Jidius  Ccesar  Claudi- 
nus  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice.  Trincavellius  with  an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus 
appetitus,  &c.  "'Paulus  Regoline,  a  great  doctor  in  his  time,  consulted  in  this 
case,  was  so  confounded  with  a  confusion  of  symptoms,  that  he  knew  not  to 
what  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it.  "  Trincavellius,  Fallopius,  and  Francan- 
zanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with  about  one  party,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  three  different  opinions.  And  in  another  place,  Trincavellius 
being  demanded  Avhat  he  thought  of  a  melancholy  yomig  man  to  whom  he  was 
sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew 
not  to  what  kind  to  reduce  it.  In  his  seventeenth  consultation  there  is  the  like 
disagreement  about  a  melancholy  monk.  Those  symptoms,  which  others 
ascribe  to  misaftected  parts  and  humours,  *  Here,  de  Saxonia  attributes  wholly 
to  distempered  spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I  have  said.  Sometimes  they 
cannot  well  discern  this  disease  from  others.  In  Reinerus  Solinander's  coun- 
sels, [Sect,  consil.  5,)  he  and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patient's  disease 
was  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma,  and 
nothing  else.  °  Solinander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the  melancholy 
Duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what  species  it  was,  or  agree 
amongst  themselves.  The  species  are  so  confounded,  as  in  Caesar  Claudinus  his 
forty-fourth  considtation  for  a  Poloniau  Count,  in  his  judgment  i'  "  he  laboured 
of  head  melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  temperature  both  at 
once.  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have  had  all  three  kinds  semel  et 
simul,  and  some  successively.  So  that  I  conclude  of  our  melancholy  species, 
as  t  many  politicians  do  of  their  pure  forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies, 
aristocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation,  hut  in  practice 
they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixed,  (so  |  Polybius  informeth  us)  as  the 
Lacedaemonian,  the  Roman  of  old,  German  now,  and  many  others.  What 
physicians  say  of  distinct  species  in  their  books  it  much  matters  not,  since  that 
in  their  patients'  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixed.  In  such  obscurity,  there- 
fore, variety  and  confused  mixture  of  symptoms,  causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is 

'  Cap.  13.  '  480.  et  llfi.  consult.  con.siI.  12.  "<  Hildeslieim.  spicil.  2.  fol.  166.  "  Trincavellius 

"  torn.  2.  consil.  1.5.  et  16.  *  Cap.  13  tract,  posth.  de  mclan  "  Guarion.  con.s.  ined.  2.  ^•  Laboravit 

peressentiam  et  a  toto  corpme.  t  Machiavel,  <Scr.  Sniithus  de  rei  .  Argl.  cap.  8.  lib.  1.  Huscoldus 

discur.  polit.  discurs.  6.  cap.  7.     Arist.  1.  3.  polit.  cap.  ult.  Keckcrm.  alii,  AiC.  t  Lib.  6. 

I 
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it  to  treat  of  uevcial  kinds  apart  ;  tu  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among 
so  many  casualties,  distractions,  when  seldom  two  men  shall  he  like  aficeted 
per  omnia  ?  'Tis  hard,  I  confess,  yet  nevertheless  I  will  adventure  through 
the  midst  of  these  pcii)lexitics,  and,  led  hy  the  clue  or  thread  of  the  best 
writers,  extricate  myself  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  errors,  and  so  pro- 
ceed to  the  causes. 


SECT.  II.      MEMB.  I. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Causes  of  Melancholy .     God  a  cause. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  cures,  or  think  of  remedies,  imtil  such  time  as  we 
have  considered  of  the  causes,"  so  i  Galen  prescribes  Glauco  :  and  the  com- 
mon experience  of  others  confirms  that  those  cures  must  be  imperfect,  lame, 
and  to  no  purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as  "^  Pros- 
per Calcnius  well  observes  in  his  tract  de  atra  bile  to  Cardinal  Cassius.  Inso- 
much that  s  "  Fernelius  puts  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes, 
and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of  disease." 
Empirics  may  ease,  and  sometimes  help,  but  not  thoroughly  root  out  ;  sublatd 
ciusd  toUitur  pffectus,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the  effect  is 
likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a  most  difiicidt  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able  to  dis- 
c.M-n  these  causes  whence  they  are,  and  in  such  'variety  to  say  Avhat  the  begin- 
ning Avas.  "  He  is  happy  that  can  perfonn  it  aright.  I  will  adventure  to 
guess  as  near  as  I  can,  and  riji  them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  general 
and  particular,  to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better  be  descried. 

General  causes,  are  either  supernatural,  or  natural.  "  Supernatural  are 
from  God  and  his  angels,  or  by  God's  permission  from  the  devil"  and  his 
ministers.  That  God  himself  is  a  cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and 
satisfaction  of  his  justice,  many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures 
make  evident  unto  us,  Ps.  cvii.  17.  "Foolish  men  are  plagued  for  their 
offence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness."  Gehazi  was  strucken  with 
leprosy,  2  Reg.  v.  27.  Jehoram  Avith  dysentery  and  flux,  and  great  diseases 
of  the  bowels,  2  Chron.  xxi.  15.  David  plagued  for  numbering  his  people, 
1  Par.  21.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  swaUoAved  up.  And  this  disease  is  pecu- 
liarly specified.  Psalm  cxxvii.  12.  "  He  brought  doAvn  their  heart  through 
heaviness."  Deut.  xxviii.  28.  "  He  struck  them  Avith  madness,  blindness,  and 
astonishment  of  heart."  x"  An  evil  spirit  Avas  sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Saul, 
to  vex  him."  y Nebuchadnezzar  did  eat  grass  like  an  ox,  and  his  "heart  was 
made  like  the  beasts  of  the  field."  Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punish- 
ments. Lycurgus,  because  he  cut  doAvn  the  vines  in  the  country,  was  by 
Bacchus  driven  into  madness  :  so  was  Pentheus  and  his  mother  Agave  for 
neglecting  their  sacrifice.  ==  Censor  Fulvius  ran  mad  for  untihng  Juno's 
temple,  to  cover  a  ncAV  one  of  his  OAvn,  Avhich  he  had  dedicated  to  Fortune, 
"a and  was  confounded  to  death,  Avitli  grief  and  sorroAv  of  heart."  When 
Xerxes  Avould  have  spoiled*  Apollo's  temple  at  Dclphos  of  those  infinite  riches 
it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from  heaven  and  struck  four  thousand 
men  dead,  the  rest  ran  mad.  ''A  httle  after,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus, 
liglitning,  thunder,  earthquakes,  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion.  If  avo 
may  believe  our  j)ontifical  Avriters,  they  Avill  relate  unto  us  many  strange  and 

1  riimo  artis  curativip.        '  Nostri  iiiimum  sit  projiositi  affectionum  causas  indagare :  res  ipsa  liortaii 
videtur,  nam  alioqui  earuin  curatio,  manca  et  iiiutilis  esset.  '  I'atli.  lilj.  I.  cap.  U.  IJeruiii  cognoscere 

causas,  medicis  inipiiiiiis  iiecessarium,  sine  qua  nee  morl)iim  curare,  nee  pra?cavere  licet.  '  Tanta  eiiini 

niorlji  varietas  .ac  differentia  ut  non  facile  digiioscalur,  unde  initiuni  morbus  surapserit.  Mclanelius  e  Oaleno, 
'' Foelix  qui  potuit  reriim  cognoscere  causas.  '  1  Sam,  .\vi.  14.  v  Dan.  v.  21.  '  Lactant.  instit. 

lib.  2.  cap.  8.  "  Mente  captu.s,  et  .sumnio  animi  mocrore  consumptus.  *  Munster.  cosmog.  lib.  4.   " 

tap.  43.  de  crelo  substenieljautur,  tanquam  insani  de  sa.xis  pr.-ecipitati,  &e.  i"  Livius  lib.  38. 
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prodigious  punishments  in  tliis  kind,  inflicted  by  their  saints.  IIoav  *  Clodo- 
vcus,  sometime  King  of  France,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  mico- 
vering  the  body  of  St.  Denis  :  and  how  a  "^sacrilegious  Fi'cnchman,  that  would 
have  stolen  a  silver  image  of  St.  John,  at  Birgburge,  became  frantic  on  a 
sudden,  raging,  and  tyrannising  over  his  own  flesh :  of  a  '•  Lord  of  Rhadnor, 
that  coming  from  hunting  late  at  night,  put  his  dogs  into  St.  Avan's  church, 
(Llan  Avan  they  called  it)  and  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as  hunters  use  to 
do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly  stricken  blind.  Of  Tyri- 
dates  an  '^Armenian  king,  for  violating  some  holy  nuns,  that  was  punished  in 
like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.  But  poets  and  papists  may  go  together  for 
fabulous  tales ;  let  them  free  their  own  credits  :  howsoever  they  feign  of  their 
Nemesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or  by  the  devil's  means  may  be  deluded  ;  we  find 
it  true,  that  ultor  a  iergo  Deiis,  "  ^He  is  God  the  avenger,"  as  David  styles 
him  ;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pidl  this  and  many  other  maladies  on 
our  own  heads.  That  he  can  by  his  angels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike 
and  heal  (saith  sDionysius)  whom  he  will  ;  that  he  can  plague  us  by  his 
creatures,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  he  uscth  as  his  instruments,  as  a  hus- 
bandman (saith  Zauchius)  doth  a  hatchet:  hail,  snow,  winds,  &c.  '"^^^ 
conjurati  veniunt  in  dassica  ventl:  "  as  in  Joshua's  time,  as  in  Pharaoh's  reign 
in  Egypt  ;  they  are  but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.  lie  can  make 
the  proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out  wi/h  Julian  the  apostate,  Vicisti 
Galilcee:  or  with  ApoUo's  priest  in  'Chrysostom,  0  coelum !  6  terra!  unde- 
hostis  hie  ?  What  an  enemy  is  this  ?  And  pray  with  David,  acknowledging 
his  power,  "  I  am  weakened  and  sore  broken,  I  roar  for  the  grief  of  mine 
heart,  mine  heart  panteth,  &c."  Psalm  xxxviii.  8.  "0  Lord  rebuke  me  not 
in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath,"  Psalm  xxxviii.  1.  "  Make 
me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken,  may 
rejoice,"  Psalm  li.  8.  and  verse  12.  "  Restore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation, 
and  stabhsh  me  with  thy  free  spirit."  For  these  causes  belike  ** Hippocrates 
would  have  a  physician  take  special  notice  whether  the  disease  come  not  from 
a  divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it  foUow  the  course  of  nature.  But  this 
is  farther  discussed  by  Fran.  Valesius  de  sacr.  philos  :  cap.  8.  'Feriielius, 
and  ™J.  Ca?sar  Claudinus,  to  whom  I  refer  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates 
is  to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  such  spiritual  diseases  (for 
so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually  to  be  cured,  and  not  otherwise.  Ordinary 
means  in  such  cases  will  not  avail :  Non  est  rdudanduyn  cum  Deo  (we  must 
not  struggle  with  God.)  Wlien  that  monster-taming  Hercidcs  overcame  all 
in  the  Olympics,  Jupiter  at  last  in  an  unknown  shape  wrestled  with  him  ;  the 
victory  was  imcertain,  till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Hercules 
yielded.  No  striving  with  supreme  powers.  Nil  juvat  immeitsos  Cratero 
promittere  monies,  physicians  and  physic  can  do  no  good,  *"we  must  submit 
ourselves  unto  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  acknowledge  our  oflences,  call  to  him 
for  mercy.  If  he  strike  us  una  eademque  nianiis  vubms  opeinqueferet,  as  it 
is  with  them  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear  of  AchiUes,  he  alone  must  help ; 
otherwise  our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 

SuBSECT.   II. — A  Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spirits,  bad  Angels,  or  Devils, 
and  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and  whether  they  can 
cause  this,  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  serious  question,  and  worthy  to  be  con- 

*  Gaguin.  1.  3.  c.  4.  quod  Dionysii  corpus  cliscooperuerat,  in  insanam  incidit.  <^  Idem  lib.  9.  sub.  Carol.  6. 
sacrorum  contemptor,  templi  foiious  eft'ractis,  duin  D.  .Jolianuis  argenteura  simulacrum  rapere  coiitendit, 
simulacrum  aversa  facie  dorsum  ei  versat,  iiec  mora  sacrilegus  mentis  inoijs,  atque  in  seniet  insanicns  in 
proprios  arlus  desaavit.  ''  Giraldus  Cambrensis  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Itinersr.  C'ambriae.  "  Delrio  torn.  'A.  lib.  fi. 

sect,  .3.  quacst.  a.  f  Psal.  xliv.  1.  B  I.ib.  8.  cap.  de  Ilierar.  ^  Claudian.  i  Pe  BabilA  Martyre. 

''  Lib.  cap.  &.  prog.  '  Lib.  1.  dc  Abditis  rcrum  causis.  "'  Hespons.  med.  12.  resp.  *  1  I'et.  v.-O. 
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sidered  :  for  the  better  uuderstauding  of  wLich,  I  will  make  a  brief  digression 
of  the  nature  of  spirits.  And  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  accordhig 
to  "  Postellus,  "  full  of  controversy  and  ambiguity,"  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
capacity,  fatcor  excedere  vires  intentionis  inecE,  saith  *  Austin,  I  confess  I  am 
not  able  to  understand  it,  finitum  de  infinito  non  potest  statuere,  we  can  sooner 
determine  with  Tully,  de  //at.  deorum,  ijuid  non  sint,  qiiani  quid  sint,  our  subtle 
schoolmen.  Cardans,  Scaligcrs,  profound  Thomists,  Fracastoriana  and  Feme- 
liana  acies,  are  weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective  in  these  mysteries,  and  all  our 
quickest  wits,  as  an  owl's  eyes  at  the  sun's  light,  wax  dull,  and  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  apprehend  them;  yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I  will  adventure  to  say  something 
to  this  point.  In  former  times,  as  we  read  Acts,  xxiii.,  the  Sadducees  denied 
that  there  Avere  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen  the  physician, 
the  Peripatetics,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as  Pomponatius  stoutly  maintains,  and 
Scaliger  in  some  soi't  grants.  Though  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  com.  in  lib.  2.  de 
animd,  stiffly  denies  it ;  sid>stantice  separatee  and  intelligences,  are  the  same 
which  Christians  call  angels,  and  Platonists  devils,  for  they  name  ah  the  spirits, 
dcemones,  be  they  good  or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  Onomasticon,  lib.  1. 
cap.  1.  observes.  Epicures  and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general, 
because  they  never  saw  them.  Plato,  Plotinus,  Poi'phyrius,  Jambhchus,  Proclus, 
insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trismegistus,  Pj^hagoras  and  Socrates,  make  no 
doubt  of  it  :  nor  Stoics,  but  that  there  are  such  spirits,  though  much  erring 
from  the  truth.  Concerning  the  first  beginning  of  them,  the  "Talmudists 
say  that  Adam  had  a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve,  and  of  her  he 
begat  nothing  but  devils.  The  Turks'  PAlcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  this  point :  but  the  Scripture  infonns  us  Christians,  hoM'  Lucifer, 
the  chief  of  them,  with  his  associates,  'J  fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride  and 
ambition  ;  created  of  God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light, 
now  cast  down  into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell,  "  and  deh- 
vered  into  chains  of  darkness  (2  Pet.  ii.  4.)  to  be  kept  xmto  damnation." 

Nattire  of  Devils. '\  There  is  a  foolish  opinion  which  some  hold,  that  they 
are  the  soids  of  men  departed,  good  and  more  noble  were  deified,  the  baser 
grovelled  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils,  the  which  with 
TertuUian,  Porphyrins  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius  ser.  27  maintains.  "  These 
spirits,"  he  t  saith,  "  which  we  call  angels  and  devils,  ai'e  nought  but  souls  of 
men  departed,  which  either  through  love  and  pity  of  their  friends  yet  living, 
help  and  assist  them,  or  else  persecute  their  enemies,  whom  they  hated,"  as 
Dido  threatened  to  persecute  ^neas : 

"  Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero  :  dabis  improbe  pcenas." 
"  My  angry  ghost  arising  from  the  deep, 
Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleep  ; 
At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall  know, 
Apd  Fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news  below." 

They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher  powers  to  keep  men 
from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them  as  they  see  cause :  and  are 
called  boni  et  mali  Genii  by  the  Romans.  Heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or 
larva;  if  bad,  by  the  stoics,  governors  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith  \  Apuleius, 
Decs  ajjpellant  qui  ex  hominum  numero  juste  ac  prudenter  vitce  curricido  guber- 
nato,  pro  numine.  postea  ab  hominibus  prtBditi  fanis  et  ceremoniis  vak/b  admit- 
f/aitur,  ut  in  u^gypto   Osyris,   ^c.     Prcestites,   Capella  calls  them,    "  which 

"  Lib.  1.  c.  7.  de  orbis  concordia.    In  nulla  re  major  fuit  altercatio,  major  obscuritas,  minor  opinionum 
Concordia,  quani  de  da^monilms  et  substantiis  separatis.  *  Lib.  3.  de  Trinit.  cap.  ].  "  Pererius  in 

Genesin.  lib.  4.  in  cap.  3.  v.  23.  p  See  Strozzius  C'icogna  omnifarife.  Mag.  lib.   2    c.  15.  Jo.  Aubanus, 

Bredenbachius.         i  Angelus  persuperbiara  separatus  a  Deo,  qui  in  veritate  non  stetit.  Austin.  1  Nihil 

■lliud  sunt  Daemones  quam  nudae  animse  quae  corpore  deposito  priorem  miserati  vitam,  cognatis  succurrunt 
couimoti  misericordia,  &c  t  De  Deo  Socratis.     All  those  mortals  are  called  Gods,  who,  the  course  of 

life  being  prudently  gtiided  and  governed,  are  honoured  by  men  with  temples  and  sacrifices,  as  Osiris  ill 
jligypt,  &c. 
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protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes,"  Socrates  had  his  Dcpmoniion 
Saturninuin  et  igniuin,  which  of  all  spirits  is  best,  ad  sublimes  co(/itaiio?/es 
ayiimum  erigeniem,  as  the  Platonists  supposed;  Plotinus  his,  and  we  christians 
our  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellus,  a  copious  writer  of  this  subject, 
Lodovicus  de  La-Cerda,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  voluminous  tract  de  Angela  Cxstode, 
Zanchius,  and  some  divines  think.  But  this  absurd  tenet  of  Tyreus,  Proclus 
confutes  at  large  in  his  book  de  Animci  et  dcemone. 

'■Psellus,  a  christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspinian)  to  Michael 
Parapinatius,  Emperor  of  Greece,  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds 
they  are  ^corporeal,  and  have  "  aerial  bodies,  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and 
die,"  (which  Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  christian  philoso- 
phers explode)  "  that  'they  are  nourished  and  have  excrements,  the}'  feel  pain 
if  they  be  hurt  (which  Cardan  confii-ms,  and  Scaliger  justly  laughs  him  to 
scorn  for;  Si  jmscantur  aere,  cur  non  jnignant  ob  puriorem  aera?  S)-c.)  or 
.stroken:"  and  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with  admirable  celerity  they  come 
together  again.  Austin,  in  Gen.  lib.  iii.  lib.  ai'bit.,  approves  as  much,  mutata 
rasu  corpora  in  deteriorem  qualitatem  aeris  spissioris,  so  doth  Hierome.  Com- 
ment, in  epist.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  3,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  many 
ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  :  that  in  their  fall  their  bodies  were  changed  into 
a  more  aerial  and  gross  substance.  Bodine,  lib.  4,  Theatri  Naturte,  and  David 
Crusius,  Hermeticai  Philosophife,  lib.  i.  cap  4,  by  several  argimieuts  proves 
angels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal  :  quicquid  continetur  in  loco  Corporeum  est ; 
At  spiritus  continetur  in  loco,  ergo.*  Si  spiritus  sunt  quanti,  erunt  Corporei : 
At  sunt  quanti,  ergo.  Sunt  finiti,  ergo  quanti,  S^c.  t  Bodine  goes  farther 
yet,  and  will  have  these,  Animce  separatee,  genii,  spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so 
likewise  souls  of  men  departed,  if  corporeal  (which  he  most  eagerly  contends) 
to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  absolutely  round,  like  Sun  and  Moon,  because 
that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  quce  nihil  habet  asperitatis,  nihil  aiigulis  incisum, 
nihil anfractibus  hivolutum,  nihil  eminens,  sed  inter  corpora  perfeda  est perfec- 
tissirnum;  "  therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal  he  concludes,  and  in  their  proper 
shapes  round.  That  they  can  assume  other  aerial  bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes 
at  their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  will  themselves,  that  they  are 
most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an  instant,  and  so  likewise 
^transform  bodies  of  others  into  what  .shape  they  please,  ;ind  with  admirable 
celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place  ;  (as  the  Angel  did  Ilaliakkuk  to 
Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit,  when  he  had 
baptised  the  eunuch  ;  so  did  Pythagoras  and  Apollonius  remove  themselves 
and  others,  with  many  such  feats)  that  they  can  represent  castles  in  the  air, 
palaces,  armies,  spectrums,  prodigies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  men's 
eyes,  \  cause  smells,  savours,  he,  deceive  all  the  senses  ;  most  writers  of  this 
.subject  credibly  believe  ;  and  that  they  can  foretel  future  events,  and  do  many 
strange  miracles.  Juno's  image  spake  to  Camillus,  and  Fortune's  statue  to  the 
Roman  matrons,  with  many  such.  Zanchius,  Bodine,  Spondanus,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true  metamorphosis,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
really  translated  into  a  beast.  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt  ;  Ulysses'  com- 
panions into  hogs  and  dogs,  by  Ciroe's  charms  ;  turn  themselves  and  others,  as 
they  do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares,  crows,  «fcc.  Strozzius  Cicogna  hath 
many  examples,  lib.  iii.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  4  and  5,  wliich  he  there  confutes,  as 

■•  He  lived  500  years  since.  »  Apuleius  :  spiritus  animalia  sunt  animo  passibilia,  mente  r.ationalia, 

corpora  aeria,  tempore  sempitema.  ■  Nutriuntur,  et  excrementa  li.abent,  quod  pulsata  doleant  solido 

percussa  corpore.  *  WTiatever  occupies  space  is  corporeal : — spirit  occupies  space,  therefore.  &c.  &c. 

t  4.  lib.  4.  Theol.  nat.  fol.  535.  "  Which  has  no  roughness,  angles,  friicturcs,  prominences,  but  is  the 

most  perfect  amongst  perfect  bodies.  "  Cyprianus  in  Epist.  montes  etiam    et  animalia  transferri 

possunt :  as  the  devil  did  Christ  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  ;  and  witches  are  often  translated.  See 
more  in  Strozzius  Cicogna.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  omnif.  mag.  Per  aera  subducere  et  in  sublime  corpora  ferre 
possunt,  Biarmanus.  Percussi  dolent  et  uruntur  in  conspicuos  cineres,  Agrippa,  lib.  3.  cap.  de  occul, 
Philos.  ;  Agrippa  de  occult.  Philos.  lib.  3.  cap   18. 
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Austin  likewise  ilotli,  ile  civ.  Dei  lib.  xviii.  That  they  can  be  seen  when  and  in 
what  shajie,  and  to  whom  they  will,  saith  rsellus,  Tametsi  nil  tale  viderirn,  nee 
opteni  ridere,  thou<;]i  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it ;  and  use  some- 
times carnal  eoindation  (as  elsewhere  I  shall  ^prove  more  at  large)  with  women 
and  men.  Many  will  not  believe  they  can  be  seen,  and  if  any  man  shall  say, 
swear,  and  stitHy  maintain,  though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and 
learned,  that  he  hath  seen  tlicm,  they  account  him  a  timorous  fool,  a  melan- 
choly dizzard,  a  Avcak  fellow,  a  dreamer,  a  sick  or  a  mad  man,  they  contenni 
him,  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  yet  Marcus  of  his  credit  told  Psellus  that  he  had 
often  seen  them.  And  Leo  Suavius,  a  Frenchman,  c.  8,  in  Commentar.  1.  1. 
Paraceki  de  vita  longd,  out  of  some  Platonists,  will  have  the  air  to  be  as  full  of 
them  as  snow  falling  in  the  skies,  and  that  they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets 
down  the  means  how  men  may  see  them  ;  Si  irreverberatis  oadis  sole  splendente 
versus  ccelum  continuaverini  obtutus,  SjC.*,  and  saith  moreover  he  tried  it, 
pr(£missorum  feci  experimentiun,  and  it  was  true,  that  the  Platonists  said. 
Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them, 
and  so  doth  Alexander  ab  yAlexandro,  "  that  he  so  found  it  by  experience, 
when  as  before  he  doubted  of  it."  Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavater  de  speetris, 
part  i.  c.  2,  and  part  ii.  c.  11,  "because  they  never  saw  them  themselves;" 
but  as  he  reports  at  large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19  part  1,  they  are 
often  seen  and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod.  Vives  assureth 
us,  innumerable  records,  histories,  and  testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times, 
places,  and  ^-all  travellers  besides ;  in  the  West  Imlies  and  our  northern  chmcs, 
Nihil fainiliarirjs  quam  in  agris  et  ■i/rbibus  spiritKS  videre,  audire  qui  vetent, 
jubeant,  c*jr.  IlieronimusvitaPauli,  BasU  ser.  40,  Nicephorus,  Eusebius,  Socrates, 
Sozomenus,  t  Jacobus  Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  spiritimm  apparitionibiis,  Petrus 
Loyerus  1.  de  speetris,  Wierus  1.  1.  have  infinite  variety  of  such  examples  of 
apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that  farther  doid^ts,  to  his  ample  satis- 
faction. One  alone  1  will  briefly  insert.  A  nobleman  in  Germany  was  sent 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  Sweden  (for  his  name,  the  time,  and  such  circum- 
stances, I  refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  ^  Author).  After  he  had  done  his 
business,  he  sailed  to  Livonia,  on  set  purpose  to  see  those  familiar  spirits, 
which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery  works. 
Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where  his  wife  was,  in  what 
room,  in  Avhat  clothes,  what  doing,  and  brought  him  a  ring  from  her,  which  at 
his  return,  nan  sine  omnium  admiratione,  he  found  to  be  true  ;  and  so  believed 
that  ever  after,  which  before  ho  doubted  of.  Cardan  1.  10.  de  subtil,  relates  of 
his  father,  Facius  Cardan,  that  after  the  accustomed  solemnities.  An.  1491, 
1 3  August,  he  conjured  up  seven  devils,  in  Greek  apparel,  about  forty  3'ears  of 
age,  some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought  ;  he  asked  them 
many  questions,  and  they  made  ready  answer,  that  they  were  aerial  devils, 
that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did,  save  that  they  -svere  far  longer  lived  (700 
or  800  'Jyears)  ;  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity  as  we  do  juments,  and 
were  as  far  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above  them  ;  our  |  governors 
and  keepers  they  are  moreover,  which  §  Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,  and 
subordinate  to  one  another,  Ut  enim  homo  homini,  sic  dcemon  dcenioni  domina- 
tur,  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us,  and  the  spirits  of  the  meaner  sort  had 
commonly  such  offices,  as  we  make  horse-keepei's,  neat-herds,  and  the  basest 
of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle  ;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  their 
natures  and  fmictions,  than  a  horse  a  man's.      They  knew  all  things,  but  might 

'  Part.  3.  sect.  2.  Jlem.  1.  Subs.  1.  Love  Melancholy.  *  "  By  gazing  steadfastly  on  the  sun  illuminated 
with  liis  briglitest  rays."  v  Genial,  dierinn.  Ita  sibi  ■lisuiu  et  compertum  quum  prius  an  essent  ambigeret 
Fidem  suaui  liberet.      ^  Li.  1.  de  verit.  Fidei.  Benzo,  &c.        t  Lib.  de  Divinatioue  et  magia.  »  Cap.  8. 

Tr.ansportavit  in  Livoniam  cupiditate  videndi,  &c.  '' Sic  Ilesiodus  de  Nyniphis  vivere  dicit.  10.  setates 

pli3?nicam  vel.  i>.  7.  20.  %  C'ustodes  homiiium  etprovincianini.  &c.  taiito  meliores  hominibus,  quanto  bi 

brutis  animantibus.  5  Praesides  I'astorcs,  tiubernatorcs  lioniinum,  et  illi  aniinaliuni. 
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not  reveal  them  to  men  ;  and  ruled  and  domineered  over  us,  as  wo  do  over  our 
horses  ;  the  best  kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not 
comparable  to  the  basest  of  them.  Sometimes  they  did  instruct  men,  and 
communicate  their  skill,  reward  and  cherish,  and  sometimes,  again,  terrify  and 
punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  they  thought  fit,  JVi/til  magis  cnpientes  (saith 
Lysius,  Phis.  Stoicorum)  qnam  adorationem  hominum  *.  The  same  Author, 
Cardan,  in  his  H}q)erchen,  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Stoics,  will  have  some  of  these 
Genii  (for  so  he  calls  them)  to  be  ''desirous  of  men's  company,  very  affable  and 
familiar  with  them,  as  dogs  are  ;  others,  again,  to  abhor  as  seqjents,  and  care 
not  for  them.  The  same  beUke  Tritemius  calls  Tgnios  et  suhhinares,  qui 
nunqvam  demergunt  ad  inferiora,  aut  vix  ulluni  habent  in  terris  commercium  : 
"  'J  Generally  they  far  excel  men  in  worth,  as  a  man  the  meanest  worm  ;  though 
some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  own  rank  in  worth,  as  the  blackguard 
in  a  prince's  com-t,  and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate,  base,  rational 
creatures,  are  excelled  of  brute  beasts." 

That  they  are  mortal,  besides  tliese  testimonies  of  Cardan,  Martianus,  &c., 
many  other  divines  and  philosophers  hold,  j^ost  prolixiim  tempus  moriuntur 
omnes ;  The  ^Platouists,  and  some  Rabbins,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as 
appears  by  that  relation  of  Thamus  :  "  ^  The  great  God  Pan  is  dead  ;  Apollo 
Pythius  ceased  ;  and  so  the  rest.  St.  Hierome,  in  the  life  of  Paul  the  Hennit, 
tells  a  story  how  one  of  them  appeared  to  St.  Anthony  in  the  wilderness,  and 
told  him  as  much.  ^  Paracelsus  of  our  late  writers  stiffly  maintains  that  they 
are  mortal,  live  and  die  as  other  creatures  do.  Zozimus,  1.  2,  farther  adds,  that 
religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them.  The  '^  Gentiles'  gods,  he  saith,  were 
expelled  by  Constantino,  and  together  with  them.  Imperii  Romani  majestas,  et 
fortuna  interiit,  et  profligata  est ;  The  fortune  and  majesty  of  the  Roman 
Empire  decayed  and  vanished,  as  that  heathen  in  t  Minutius  formerly  bragged, 
when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Romans,  the  Jew's  God  was  likewise 
captivated  by  that  of  Rome  ;  and  Rabsakeh  to  the  Israelites,  no  God  should 
deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyi-ians.  But  these  paradoxes  of  their 
power,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes,  transposing  bodies,  and  carnal 
copulations,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zanch.  c.  10,  1.  4.  Pererius  in  his 
comment,  and  Tostatus  questions  on  the  6th  of  Gen.  Th.  Aquin.,  St.  Austin, 
Wierus,  Th.  Erastus,  Dclrio,  tom.  2,  1.  2,  quajst.  29  ;  Sebastian  Michaelis,  c. 
2,  de  spiritibus,  D.  Roinolds  Lect.  47.  They  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men, 
yet  not  take  true  bocUes,  or  make  a  real  metamorphosis  ;  but  as  Cicogna 
proves  at  large,  they  are  '  lUusorice  et prcestigiatrices  transformationes,  omnif. 
mag.  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  mere  illusions  and  cozenings,  like  that  tale  of  Pasetis 
obulus  in  Suidas,  or  that  of  AutoUcus,  Mercury's  son,  that  dwelt  in  Parnassus, 
who  got  so  much  treasm'e  by  cozenage  and  stealth.  His  father  Mercury, 
because  he  coidd  leave  him  no  wealth,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get 
means,  ^  for  he  could  drive  away  men's  cattle,  and  if  any  pursued  him,  turn 
them  into  what  shapes  he  Avould,  and  so  did  mightily  enrich  himself,  //oc  astu 
maximam  prtedam  est  adsecutns.  This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest  ; 
yet  thus  much  in  general.  Thomas,  Durand,  and  others,  grant  that  they  have 
tmderstanding  far  beyond  men,  can  probably  conjecture  and  ^  foretel  many 
things  ;  they  can  cause  and  cm-e  most  diseases,  deceive  our  senses  ;  they  have 

*  "  Coveting  nothing  more  than  the  admiration  of  maiil<ind."  <=  Natura  familiares  ut  canes  hominilnis 

multi  aversantur  et  abhorrent.  "^  Ali  homine  plus  distant  quam  homo  ab  ignobilissimo  verne,  et  tamen 

tiuidam  ex  liis  ab  hominibus  superantur  ut  homines  a  feris,  Sec.  "^  Cibo  et  potu  uti  et  venere  cum 

liominitius  ac  tandem  mori,  Cicogna,  1.  part.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  '  Plutarch,  de  defect,  oraculonim.  n  Lib. 

de  Zilphis  et  Pigmeis.  •>  Dii  gentium  a  C'onstantio  prostigati  sunt,  &c.  t  Octovian  dial.  Judaeorum 

deum  fuisse  Romanorum  numinibus  una  cum  gente  captivum.  '  Omnia  spiritiljus  plena,  et  ex  eorum 

Concordia  et  discordia  omnes  boni  et  mali  eft'ectus  promanant,  omnia  humana  regiintur  :  paradoxa  veterum 
de  quo  Cicogna.  omnif.  mag.  1.  2.  c.  3.  i  Oves  quas  abacturus  erat  in  quascunque  formas  vertebat  Pausanias, 
Hyginus.  ^  Austin  in  1.  2.  de  Gen.  ad  literam  cap.  17.  Partim  quia  subtilioris  sansus  .acumine,  partim 

Bcientia  calidiore  vigcnt  et  expcricntia  propter  magram  longitudinem  vitic,  partim  ab  Angelis  discunt,  &c. 
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excellent  skill  in  all  Arta  and  Sciences  ;  and  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is 
Q/tocis  Itoiniiie  scientior  (more  knowing  than  any  man),  as  ^  Cicogna  maintains 
out  of  others.  They  know  the  virtues  of  hcrhs,  plants,  stones,  minerals,  (fcc.  ; 
of  all  creatures,  hirds,  heasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets,  can  aptly  apply 
and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good  ;  jierceiving  the  causes  of  all  meteors, 
and  the  like  :  Daiit  se  colorihus  (as  *  Austin  hath  It)  accommodant  se  fyuris, 
adhccrent  sonis,  stt/'Jici/oit  se  odorlbus,  bifundant  se  saporihiis,  omnes  sensifs 
etiani  ipsam  iiitellii/etitiam  dcemones  fcdlunt,  they  deceive  all  our  senses,  even 
our  understanding  itself  at  once.  "^  They  can  produce  miraculous  alterations 
in  the  air,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories,  help, 
further,  hurt,  cross  and  alter  human  attempts  and  projects  (Dei  permissu)  as 
they  see  good  themselves,  t  When  Chai-les  the  Great  intended  to  make  a  chan- 
nel betwixt  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  look  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day, 
these  spirits  flung  down  in  the  night,  Ut  couatii  Rex  desisteret,  pervicere.  Such 
feats  can  they  do.  But  that  which  Bodine,  1.  4,  Theat.  nat.  thinks  (following 
Tyrius  belike,  and  the  Platonists,)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a  man's  heart, 
aut  cogitationes  hominum,  is  most  false  ;  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently 
confuted  by  Zancli.  lib.  4,  cap.  9.  Hierom.  lib.  2,  com.  in  Mat.  ad  cap.  15, 
Athanasius  qua;st.  27,  ad  Antiochum  Principem,  and  others. 

Ordeys.'\  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  Devils,  which  the  Platonista 
hold,  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  those  Ethnics  boni  etmali  Genii,  are  to  be 
exploded  :  these  heathen  writers  agree  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as 
Dandinus  notes,  An  sint  \malinon  conveniunt,  some  will  have  all  spirits  good 
or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake,  as  if  an  Ox  or  Horse  could  discourse,  he  would  say 
the  Butcher  was  his  enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the  Grazier  his  friend 
because  he  fed  him  ;  a  Hunter  preserves  and  yet  kills  his  game,  and  is  hated 
nevertheless  of  his  game  ;  nee  piscatorem  piscis  amare  potest,  etc.  But  Jam- 
blichus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Platonists  acknowledge  bad,  et  ab  eorum 
maleficiis  cacendum,  and  we  should  beware  of  their  wickedness,  for  they  are 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  that  they  quarrelled 
with  Jupiter,  and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  hell.§  That  which  "  Apuleius, 
Xenophon,  and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates  Dasmonium,  is  most  absurd  :  That 
which  Plotinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro  Dcemonio  ;  and  that 
which  Porphiry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their 
sacrifice  they  are  angry  ;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hipperchen  will,  they 
feed  on  men's  souls,  Eleynenta  sunt  j^lantis  elementum,  animcdibus  plantae, 
homrnibus  animalia,  ernnt  et  homines  aliis,  non  autem  diis,  nimis  enim  remota 
est  eorum  natura  a  nostra,  quaprop)ter  dcemonibus :  and  so  belike  that  we  have 
so  many  battles  fought  in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a  feast,  and 
their  sole  delight  :  but  to  return  to  that  I  said  before,  if  displeased  they  fret 
and  chafe,  (for  they  feed  belike  on  the  souls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their 
bodies)  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us  ;  but  if  pleased,  then  they  do  much 
good  ;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest  and  confuted  by  Austin,  1.  9.  c.  8.  de  Civ.  Dei. 
Euseb.  1,  4.  pra^par.  Evang.  c.  6.  and  others.  Yet  thus  much  I  find,  that  our 
School-men  and  other  "  Divines  make  nine  kinds  of  bad  Spirits,  as  Dionysius 
hath  done  of  Angels.  In  the  first  rank  are  those  fiilse  gods  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  were  adored  heretofore  in  several  Idols,  and  gave  Oracles  at  Delphos, 
and  elsewhere  ;  whose  Prince  is  Beelzebub.      The  second  rank  is  of  Liars  and 

J  Lib.  3,  omnif.  mag.  cap.  3.  *  L.  18.  quest.  >"  Q,uum  tanti  sit  et  tani  profunda  spiritum  scientia, 

niirum  non  est  tot  tantasqiie  res  visu  admirabiles  .ab  ipsis  patrari,  et  quidera  lerum  naturalium  ope  quas 
niiilto  melius  intelligunt,  multoque  peritius  suis  locis  et  temporibus  applicare  norunt,  quam  bomo,  Cicogna. 
t  Aventinus.quicquid  interdiu  exhauriebatur,  noctu  explebatur.  Inde  pavefacti  curatores,  i&c.  t  In  lib.  2. 
de  Aninia  text.  2y.  Iloinerus  discriminatim  omnes  spiritus  dremones  vocat.  §  A  .love  ad  inferos  pulsi, 

&c.  "  I>e  Deo  Socratis  adest  mihi  divina  sorte  Dsmonium  quodd.ani   a  prima  pueritia  me    secutum, 

ssepe  dissuadet,  impellit  nonnunquam  instar  ovis,  Plato.  "  Agrippa  lib.  3.  de  occul.  pli.  c.  18.  Zanch. 

riotorus,  Pererius  Cicogna.  1.  .S.  cap.  1. 
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^Equivocatoi's,  as  Apollo,  Pytliiiis,  and  the  like.  The  thuJ  are  those  vessels 
of  anger,  inventors  of  all  mischief  ;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato  ;  Esay  calls  them 
P  vessels  of  fury  ;  their  Prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious  revenging 
Devils  ;  and  their  Prince  is  Asmoda?us.  The  fifth  kind  are  cozeners,  such 
as  belong  to  Magicians  and  Witches  ;  their  Prince  is  Satan.  The  sixth  are 
those  aerial  devils  that  i  corrupt  the  air  and  cause  plagues,  thunders,  fires,  &c.  ; 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  Paid  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the 
Princes  of  the  air  ;  Meresin  is  their  Prince.  The  seventh  is  a  destroyer, 
Captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars,  tumidts,  combustions,  uproars,  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  called  Abaddon.  The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or 
calumniating  Devil,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Aia,3oXoj,  that  drives  men  to  des- 
pair. The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in  several  kinds,  and  their  Prince  is  Mam- 
mon. Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet  none  above  the  Moon  :  Wierus  in  his 
Pseudomonarchia  D;T?monis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions 
and  subordinations,  with  their  several  names,  numbers,  offices,  ka.,  but  Gazajus 
cited  by  ^  Lipsius  will  have  all  places  full  of  Angels,  Spirits,  and  Devils,  above 
and  beneath  the  Moon,^  a^therial  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Yarro 
1.  vii.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  6.  "  The  celestial  Devils  above,  and  aerial  beneath,"  or, 
as  some  will,  gods  above,  Semidei  or  half  gods  beneath.  Lares,  Heroes,  Genii, 
which  climb  higher,  if  they  lived  well,  as  the  Stoics  held  ;  but  grovel  on  the 
ground  as  they  were  baser  in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth  :  and  are  Manes, 
Lemures,  Lamlse,  &c.  *  They  will  have  no  place  but  aU  fuU  of  Spirits, 
Devils,  or  some  other  inhabitants  ;  Plemon  Coeluni,  aer,  aqua  terra,  et  omnia 
sub  terra,  saith  "  Gaza)us  ;  though  Anthony  Rusca  in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib. 
V.  cap.  7.  would  confine  them  to  the  middle  Region,  yet  they  will  have  them 
everywhere.  "  Not  so  much  as  a  hair-breadth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
waters,  above  or  under  the  earth."  The  air  is  not  so  fidl  of  flies  in  summer, 
as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisilde  devils  :  this  '^  Paracelsus  stiffly  maintains,  and 
that  they  have  every  one  their  several  Chaos,  others  will  have  infinite  worlds,  and 
each  world  his  peculiar  Spirits,  Gods,  Angels,  and  Devils  to  govern  and  punish  it. 

"  Singula  *  nonnuUi  oreduiit  quoque  sidera  posse 
Dici  orbes,  tenamque  appellant  sidus  opacuin,    n^ 
Cui  minimus  divum  praesit." 

"  Some  persons  believe  each  star  to  be  a  world,  and  this  earth  an  opaque  star,  over  which  the  least  of  the 
gods  presides." 

y  Gregorius  Tholsanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  setherial  Spirits  or  Angels, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  seven  Planets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  of 
which  Cardan  discourseth  lib.  xx.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them  substantias  primas, 
Olymjncos  dcemones  Tritemius,  qui  prcesunt  Zodiaco,  S,-c.,  and  will  have  them 
to  be  gootl  Angels  above.  Devils  beneath  the  Moon,  their  several  names  and 
ofiices  he  there  sets  down,  and  which  Dionysius  of  Angels,  will  have  several 
spirits  for  several  countries,  men,  offices,  he,  Avhich  live  about  them,  and  as  so 
many  assisting  powers  cause  their  operations,  wiU  have  in  a  word,  innumerable, 
as  many  of  them  as  there  be  Stars  in  the  Skies.  t  MarciUus  Ficinus  seems 
to  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  from  himself,  I  know  not,  (still  ruling 
their  inferiors,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all  subordinate,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us,  whom  we  subdivide  into  good  and  bad  angels,  call 
Gods  or  Devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or  hate)  but  it  is 
most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he  relying  wholly  on  Socrates,  quern  tnori pot/us 
quam  rnentiri  voluisse  scrihit,  whom  he  says  would  rather  die  than  tell  a  false- 
hood out  of  Socrates'  authority  alone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them  :   which  opinion 

p  Vasa  irae.  c.  13.        i  Quibus  datum  est  nocere  terras  et  mari,  &c.        '  Physiol  Stoicorum  e  Senec.  lib.  1. 
cap  28.  '  I'sque  ad  lunam  animas  esse  aethereas  vocarique  heroas,  lares,  genios.  '  Mart.  Capella. 

"  Nihil  vacuum  ab  his  ubi  vel  capillum  in  aere  vel  aqua  jaceas.  'Lib.  de  Zilp.  *  P.aliiigenius. 

y  Lib.  7.  cap.  34  et  .').  Syntax,  art.  mirab.  f  Comment  in  dial.  I'lat.  de  aniore,  cap.  5.  I't  sphstra  qualibet 
super  nos,  ita  pra?stantiores  habent  habitatores  suae  sphserae  consortes,  ut  habet  nostra. 
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belike  Socratc3  took  from  Pytliai^-oras,  and  ho  from  Trismcgiatus,  he  from 
Zoroastcs,  first  Gloil,  .sc.'cond  idea,  3.  lntellit>-ences,  4.  Arch-Angels,  5.  Angels, 
6.  Devils,  7.  Heroes,  8.  Prineii)alities,  9.  Princes  :  of  which  some  were  abso- 
lutely good,  as  Gods,  some  bad,  sonic  indifferent  inter  deos  et  homines,  as  heroes 
and  d;emons,  which  ruled  men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  as  *  Proclus  and 
Jamblichus  will,  the  middle  betwixt  God  and  men.  Principalities  and  Princes, 
which  commanded  and  swayed  Kings  and  countries  ;  and  had  several  places  in 
the  Spheres  perhaps,  for  as  every  sphere  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent 
inhabitants  :  which  belike  is  that  Gahlaius  k  Galileo  and  Kepler  aims  at  in 
his  nuncio  Syderio,  when  he  wUl  have  ^  Saturnine  and  Jovial  inhabitants  : 
and  which  Tycho  Brahe  doth  in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his 
Epistles  :  but  these  things  f  Zanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3.  lib.  4.  P.  Martyr, 
in  4.  Sam.  28. 

So  that  according  to  these  men  the  number  of  a^thcrial  spirits  must  needs 
be  infinite  :  for  if  that  be  true  that  some  of  our  mathematicians  say  :  if  a  stone 
could  fall  from  tlie  starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphere,  and  should  pass  every  hour 
an  lumdred  miles,  it  would  be  G5  years,  or  more,  before  it  would  come  to 
ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  heaven  from  earth,  which  contains 
as  some  say  170  milHons  803  miles,  besides  those  other  heavens,  whether  they 
be  crystalline  or  watery  which  Maginus  adds,  which  peradventure  holds  as 
much  more,  how  many  such  spirits  may  it  contain  ?  And  yet  for  all  this 
*  Thomas  Albertus,  and  most  hold  that  there  be  far  more  angels  than  devils. 

Sublunari/  devils,  and  their  kinds.]  But  be  they  more  or  less,  Quod  supra 
nos  nihil  ad  nos  (what  is  beyond  our  comprehension  does  not  concern  us). 
Howsoever  as  Martianus  foolishly  supposeth,  jEtherii  Dcemones  non  curant 
res  humanas,  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our  actions,  or  look  for  us, 
those  setherial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in  belike  or  business  to  follow. 
We  are  only  now  to  speak  in  brief  of  these  sublunai-y  spirits  or  devils  :  for 
the  rest,  our  divines  determine  that  the  Devil  had  no  power  over  stars,  or 
heavens  ;  ''  Carminihus  ccelo  possunt  deducere  lunam,  Sfc,  (by  their  charms 
(verses)  they  can  seduce  the  moon  from  the  heavens).  Those  are  poetical 
fictions,  and  that  they  can  ^  sistere  aquam  Jluviis,  et  vertere  sidera  retro,  S^c, 
(stop  rivers  and  turn  the  stars  backward  in  their  courses)  as  Canadia  in 
Horace,  'tis  all  false.  ^  They  are  confined  until  the  day  of  judgment  to  this 
sublunary  world,  and  can  work  no  farther  than  the  fom-  elements,  and  as  God 
permits  them.  \Miereforc  of  these  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them 
otherwise  according  to  their  several  places  and  oftices,  Psellus  makes  six  kinds, 
fiery,  aerial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies, 
satyrs,  npnphs,  he. 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing  stars,  fire- 
divakes,  or  ignes  faiui  ;  which  lead  men  often  in  flumina  aut  prcecipitia,  saith 
Bodine,  lib.  2.  Theat.  naturje,  fol.  221.  Qiios  inquit  arc^re  si  volunt  viatores, 
clara  voce  Deum  appellare  aut  pronam  facie  terram  contingente  adorare  oportet, 
et  hoc  arnuletum  tnajorihus  nostris  acceptum  ferre  debemus,  Sfc.  (whom  if  tra- 
vellers wish  to  keep  oft'  they  must  pronounce  the  name  of  God  with  a  clear 
voice,  or  adore  him  with  their  faces  in  contact  with  the  ground,  etc.)  ;  likewise 
they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars  oftentimes,  and  sit  on  ship  masts  :  In 
navigiorum  summitatibus  visuntur ;  and  are  called  dioscuri,  as  Eusebius  1. 
contra  Philosophos,  c.  xlviii.  informeth  us,  out  of  the  authority  of  Zenophanes  ; 
or  little  clouds,   ud  motum  ?iescio  quern  volantes  ;  which  never  appear,  saith 

*  Lib.  de  Arnica,  et  diTiiione  mod.  inter  deos  et  homines,  dica  ad  nos  et  nostra  oequaliter  ad  deos  forunt. 
<■  Saturuiuas  ot  Joviales  accolas.  t  In  loca  detrusi  sunt  infra  csclestes  orbes  in  aerem  scilicet  et  infra  ubi 

Judicio  general!  reservantur.  »  q.  .%.  art  9.  '  Virg.  8.  Kg.  <■  .l-:n.  4.  <*  Austin  :  hoc  dixi,  ne 

quis  existimet  liabitare  ibi  mala  dc-enionia  ubi  Solem  et  Lunam  et  Stellas  Deus  ordinavit,  et  alibi  nemo 
arbitraretur  Dwnionem  coelis  habitare  cum  Angelis  suis  undc  Inpsum  credimus.  Idem.  Zanch.  1.  4.  c.  3.  de 
Angel,  malis.  Pererius  in  Gen;  c.ip.  0.  lib.  8.  in  -.er.  2. 
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Cardan,  but  they  signify  some  mischief  or  other  to  come  unto  men,  though  somo 
again  will  have  them  to  pretend  good,  and  victory  to  that  side  they  come 
towards  in  sea  fights,  St.  Elmo's  fires  they  commonly  call  them,  and  they  do 
likely  appear  after  a  sea  storm  ;  Radzivilius,  the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this 
apparition,  Saucti  Germani  sidus  ;  and  saith  moreover  that  he  saw  the  same 
after  in  a  storm,  as  he  was  sailing,  1582,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes*.  Our 
stories  are  full  of  such  apparitions  in  all  kinds.  Some  think  they  keep  their 
residence  in  that  Ilecla,  a  mountain  in  Iceland,  Jjltna  in  Sicily,  Lipari,  Vesu- 
vius, &LQ,.  These  devils  were  worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitious 
TlvpojxavTiia  ^  and  the  like. 

Aeiial  spirits  or  devils,  arc  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  in  the  ^air, 
cause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses, 
strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain  stones,  as  in  Livy's  time,  wool,  frogs,  &c. 
Counterfeit  armies  in  the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  &c.,  as  at  Vienna  before 
the  coming  of  the  Turks,  and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheretzius  1.  de  spect. 
c.  1.  part  1.  Lavater  de  spect.  part.  i.  c.  17.  Julius  Obsequens,  an  old 
Roman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ah  urb.  cond.  505.  s  Machiavel  hath  illus- 
trated by  many  examjiles,  and  Josephus,  in  his  book  de  hello  Judaico,  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  which  Guil.  PosteUus,  in  his  first  book,  c.  7, 
de  orbis  concordiii,  nseth  as  an  cftcctual  argument  (as  indeed  it  is)  to  persuade 
them  that  will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They  cause  whirlwinds  on 
a  sudden,  and  tempestuous  storms  ;  which  though  our  meteorologists  generally 
refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I  am  of  Bodine's  mind,  Theat.  Nat.  1.  2.  they  are 
more  often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters  ;  for  Tem- 
pestatib'us  se  ingerunt,  saith  t  Rich.  Argentine  ;  as  when  a  desperate  man  makes 
away  with  himself,  which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  as  Korn- 
mannus  observes,  de  mirac.  mort.  part.  7,  c.  76.  tripudium  agentes,  dancing 
and  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  a  sinner.  These  can  corrupt  the  air,  and  cause 
plagues,  sickness,  storms,  shipwrecks,  fires,  immdations.  At  Mons  Draconis 
in  Italy,  there  is  a  most  memorable  example  in  ^  Jovianus  Pontanus  :  and 
nothing  so  familiar  (if  Ave  may  believe  those  relations  of  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for  witches  and  sorcerers,  in  Lapland, 
Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  Avinds  to  mariners,  and  cause  tempests, 
which  Marcus  Paidus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of  the  Tartars.  These 
kind  of  devils  are  much  '  delighted  in  sacrifices  (saith  Porphiry),  held  all  the 
world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols,  sacrifices,  in  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  at  this  day  tyrannise  over,  and  deceive  those  Ethnics  and  Indians,  being- 
adored  and  Avorshipped  for  ^  gods.  For  the  Gentiles'  gods  Avere  devils  (as 
\  Trismegistus  confesseth  in  his  Asclepius),  and  he  himself  coidd  make  them 
come  to  their  images  by  magic  spells  :  and  are  now  as  much  "  respected  by 
our  papists  (saith  ^  Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints."  These  arc  they 
Avhich  Cardan  thinks  desire  so  much  carnal  copulation  Avith  Avitches  {Incuhi  and 
Succuhi),  transform  bodies,  and  are  so  A'cry  cold,  if  they  be  touched  ;  and  that 
serve  magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them  (as  he  is  not  ashamed  to  relate'"), 
an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty  and  eight  years.  As  Agrippa's  dog- 
had  a  devil  tied  to  his  collar  ;  some  think  that  Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus 
belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel  ;  others  Avear  them  in  rings, 
&c,  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by  their  help ;  Simon  Magus, 
Cinops,  ApoUonius  Tianeus,  Jamblichus,  and  Tritemius  of  late,  that  shewed 

*  Perigram.  Ilierosol.  i^  Fire-worship,  or  divination  by  fire.  '  Domus  Diniunt,  nniros  dejiciiint, 

iiiimiscent  se  turbinibus  et  procellis   et  pulverem  instar  columnfo  eveliunt.  C'icogna  1.  5.  c.  5. 

g    Uuest.  in  Liv.  t  De  prsestigiis  d;emoiiuni.  c.  l(i.  Convelli  culmina  vidcmus,   prosterni  sata,  &c. 

I"  De  bello  Neapolitano,  lib.  5.  '  tSiiflitibus  gaudent.  Idem  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  pro  Christiaiii.s. 

^  In  Dei  iniitationeni,  saith  Eusebius.  %  I)ii  gentium  D.-emonia,  &c.  ego  in  eoruiii  statuas  pelle.xi. 

I  Et  nunc  sub  divorura  nomine  coluntur  h.  Pontiticiis.  "  Lib.  11.  de  rerum  ver. 
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Maximilian  tlio  emperor  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead  ;  Et  verrucam  in  coUo 
ejus  (saitli  "  Godolman)  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck.  Dehio,  lib.  ii.  hath 
divers  examples  of  their  feats  :  Cicogna,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  and  Wieriis  in  his 
book  de  prcestig.  dcemonum.     Boissardus  demagis  et  venejicis. 

Water-devils  are  those  Naiads  or  water  nymphs  which  have  been  heretofore 
conversant  about  waters  and  rivers.  The  water  (as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their 
chaos,  wherein  they  live  ;  some  call  them  fairies,  and  say  that  Habundia  is 
their  ([ueen  ;  these  cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwrecks,  and  deceive 
men  divers  ways,  as  Succuba,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part  (saith  Trite- 
mius)  in  women's  shapes.  "  Paracelsus  hath  several  stories  of  them  that  have 
lived  and  been  married  to  mortal  men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years  Avith 
them,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike,  have  foi-saken  them.  Such  a  one  as  J^gerla, 
with  whom  Numa  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Ceres,  »kc.  P  Olaus  Magnus  hath  a 
long  narration  of  one  Ilotlierus,  a  king  of  Sweden,  that  having  lost  his  com- 
pany, as  he  was  hunting  one  day,  met  with  these  water-nymphs  or  fairies,  and 
was  feasted  by  them  ;  and  Hector  Boetliius,  or  Macbeth,  and  Banquo,  two 
Scottish  loi'ds,  that  as  they  were  Avandering  in  the  Avoods,  had  their  fortimes 
told  them  bv  three  strange  women.  To  these,  heretofore,  they  did  use  to 
sacrifice,  l)y  that  vSpofiavTeia,  or  divination  by  Avaters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  tliose  i  Lares,  Genii,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  *  Wood-njnnphs, 
Foliots,  Fairies,  Robin  GoodfelloAvs,  TruUi,  &c.,  Avhich  as  they  are  most  con- 
versant Avith  men,  so  they  do  them  most  barm.  Some  think  it  Avas  they  alone 
that  kept  the  heathen  people  in  aAve  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and  temples 
erected  to  them.  Of  this  range  Avas  Dagon  amongst  the  Philistines,  Bel  amongst 
the  Babylonians,  Astartes  amongst  the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Sama- 
ritans, isis  and  Osiris  amongst  the  Egyptians,  kc.  ;  some  put  our  t  fairies  into 
this  rank,  Avbich  have  been  in  former  times  adored  Avith  much  superstition, 
Avith  SAveeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a  pail  of  clean  water,  good  victuals, 
and  the  like,  and  then  they  should  not  be  pinched,  but  find  money  in  their  shoes, 
and  be  fortunate  in  their  enterprises.  These  are  they  that  dance  on  heaths 
and  greens,  as  ■■  Lavater  thinks  with  Tritemius,  and  as  ^  Olaus  Magnus  adds, 
leave  that  green  circle,  AA-hich  Ave  commonly  find  in  plain  fields,  Avhich  others 
hold  to  proceed  from  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of  the 
ground,  so  nature  sports  herself  ;  they  are  sometimes  seen  by  old  Avomen  and 
children.  Ilierom.  Pauli,  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino  in  Spain, 
relates  how  they  have  been  familiarly  seen  near  that  tOAvn,  about  fountains  and 
hills  ;  Nonnmiquam  (saith  Tritemius)  in  sua  latibula  montium  simpliciores 
homines  ducant,  stupenda  mirantihus  ostenies  miractda,  nolarum  sonitiis,  spec- 
tacula,  S^T.  t  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gives  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that  Avas 
so  deluded.  "  Paracelsus  reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  Avhere  they  do 
usually  Avalk  in  little  coats,  some  two  feet  long.  A  bigger  kind  there  is  of  them 
called  Avith  us  hobgoblins,  and  Robin  GoodfelloAvs,  that  Avould  in  those  superstitious 
times  grind  corn  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  Avood,  or  do  any  manner  of  drudgery 
Avork.  They  Avould  mend  old  irons  in  those  iEolian  isles  of  Lipari,  in  former 
ages,  and  have  been  often  seen  and  heard.  ^'  Tholosanus  calls  them  Trullos 
and  Getulos,  and  saith,  that  in  his  days  they  Avere  oommon  in  many  places  of 
France.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Iceland,  reports  for  a  cer- 
tainty, that  almost  in  CA'ery  family  they  have  yet  some  such  familiar  spirits  ; 

"  Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  de  magis  et  veneficis,  &c.  Nereides.  "  Lib.  de  Zilphis.  r  Lib.  ."!.  i  Pro  salute 

liominiim  excubare  se  simulant,  sed  in  eorum  perniciem  omnia  moliuntur.     Aust.  *  Dryades,  Oriades, 

Hamadrviides.  t  Elvas  Olaus  voc.  at  lib.  3.  ■■  Part  1 .  cap.  IS).  »  Lib.  3.  cap.  11.     Elvarum 

choreas  Olaus  lib.  3.  vocat  saltum  adeo  profundi?  in  terras  imprimunt,  ut  locus  insigni  deinceps  virore 
orbicuLaris  sit,  etgramen  non  pereat.  '  Sometimes  they  seduce  too  simple  men  into  their  mountain  retre.ats, 
where  they  exhibit  wonderful  sights  to  their  nmrvelling  eyes,  and  astonish  their  ears  by  the  sound  of  bells,  &c. 
"  Lib.  de  Zilph.  et  Pigmaeis  Olaus  lib.  .3.  ^  Lib.  7.  cap.  14.  qui  etin  famulitio  viris  et  fisminis  inserviunt, 

conclavia  scopis  pingant,  patinas  mundant,  ligna  portant,  equos  curant,  &c. 
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and  Foelix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudel.  dcemon.  affiims  as  mucb,  that  these 
Trolli  or  Telchines  are  very  common  in  Norway,  "^  and  ^  seen  to  do  drudgery 
work  ; "  to  draw  water,  saith  Wierus,  lib.  i.  cap.  22.  dress  meat,  or  any  such 
thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  frequent  forlorn  >'  houses,  which 
the  Italians  call  foliots,  most  part  innoxious,  *  Cardan  holds  ;  "  They  will  make 
strange  noises  in  the  night,  howl  sometimes  pitifully,  and  then  laugh  again, 
cause  great  flame  and  sudden  lights,  fling  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men, 
open  doors  and  shut  them,  fling  down  platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear 
in  the  likeness  of  hares,  crows,  black  dogs,  tkc."  of  which  read  ''■  Pet.  Thyra?us 
the  Jesiut,  in  his  Tract,  de  locis  itifestis,  pxirt.  1.  et  cap.  4,  who  will  have  them 
to  be  devils  or  the  souls  of  damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  soiUs  out  of 
purgatory  that  seek  ease;  for  such  examples  peruse  ^  Sigismundus  Scheretzius, 
lib.  de  spectris,  part  1.  c.  1.  which  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part  ; 
there  be  many  instances.  ''Plinius  secundus  remembers  suchahouse  at  Athens, 
which  Athenodorus  the  j^hilosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear 
of  devils.  Austin,  de  Cio.  Dei.  lib.  22,  cap.  1.  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius 
the  Tribune's  house,  at  Zubeda,  near  their  city  of  Hippos,  vexed  Avith  evil 
spirits,  to  his  great  hindrance,  Cum  ajfliclione  aninialiurti  et  servorum  suorum. 
Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius  Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  xii.  3. 
4'c.  Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Ochim,  M'hich  Isaiah,  cap.  xiii.  21. 
speaks  of,  I  make  a  doubt.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz.  lib.  1.  de 
sped.  cap.  4.  he  is  fuU  of  examples.  These  kind  of  devils  many  times  appear 
to  men,  and  affright  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at  '^noon-day, 
sometimes  at  nights,  comiterteiting  dead  men's  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula, 
which  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinia's  garden,  where  his  body 
was  buried,  spirits  haunted,  and  the  house  where  he  died,  ''  Nulla  no.v  sine  ter- 
rore  transacta,  donee  incendio  consumpta ;  every  night  this  happened,  there  was 
no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned.  About  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  ghosts  com- 
monly walk,  animas  mortuorum  simulantes,  saith  Job.  Anan.  lib.  3.  de  nat. 
deem.  Olaus.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Natal.  Tallopid.  lib.  de  apparit.  spir.  Kornmannus 
de  niirac.  mort.  part.  1.  cap.  44.  such  sights  are  frequently  seen  circa  sepmlchra 
et  monasteria,  saith  Lavat.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  in  monasteries  and  about  church- 
yards, loca  paludinosa,  ampla  cedificia,  solitaria,  et  ccede  homimmi  notata,  S^^c. 
(marshes,  great  buildings,  solitary  places,  or  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  some 
mm"der).  Thyreus  adds,  ubi  gravius  peccatum  est  conimissum,  inipii,  pau- 
perum  oppressores  et  nequiter  itisignes  habitant  (where  some  very  heinous  crime 
was  committed,  there  the  impious  and  infamous  generally  dwell).  These  spirits 
often  foretel  men's  deaths  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,  ho,,  t  though 
Rich.  Argentine,  c.  18.  de  prcesligiis  dcEmonum,  will  ascribe  these  predictions 
to  good  angels,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and  others  ;  prodigia  in  obitu 
principum  scepius  contingunt,  <^r.  (prodigies  frequently  occur  at  the  deaths  of 
illustrious  men),  as  in  the  Laterau  church  in  |  Rome,  the  popes'  deaths  are 
foretold  by  Sylvester's  tomb.  Near  Rupes  Nova  in  Finland,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before  the  governor  of  the  castle  dies,  a 
spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears,  and  makes  excellent 
music,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage  death  to  the 
master  of  the  family  ;  or  that  *^  oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in  Cornwall,  which 
foreshows  as  much.  Many  families  in  Eui-ope  are  so  put  in  mind  of  their  last 
by  such  predictions,  and  many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  may  believe  Paracelsus) 

»  Ad  ministeiia  utuntur.  >  AVhere  treasure  is  hid  (as  some  think)  or  some  murder,  or  such  like  villany 

committed.  *  Lib.  16.  dererum  varietal.  '  Vel  spiritus  sunt  hujusraodi  damnatorum,  vel  e  purgatorio, 
vel  ipsi  dsenioues,  c.  4.  •>  Quidani  leraures  domesticis  instrumentis  noctu  ludunt  :  patinas,  oUas,  can- 

tharas,  et  alia  vasa  dejiciunt,  et  quidara  voces  emittunt,  ejulant,  risum  emittunt,  &c.  ut  canes  nigri,  feles, 
variis  formis,  lic.  •"  Epist.  lib.  7.  '^  Meridionales  Daemones  Cicogna  calls  them  or  Alastores  1.  3.  cap.  i). 
■I  Sueton.  c  fi!).  in  Caligula.  t  Strozzius  Cicogna.  lib   3.  mag  cap.  5.  4  Idem.  c.  18.  •  M,  Carew 

t^urvey  of  Cornwall,  lib.  2.  folio  110. 
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by  familiar  Kjiirits  in  divers  sliai)cs,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls,  wliicli  often  hover 
about  sick  men's  chambers,  re/  (/it/a  -inorientiuni  J'cEdilatem  sent/'/rnt,  as  *^15ara- 
cellus  conjectures,  ei  ideo  sujx'r  tectum  ittfirnwrnni  crocitattt,  Itccausc  they  smell 
a  corse  ;  or  for  that  (as  b  Bernardinus  do  Bustis  thinketli)  God  permits  the 
devil  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures,  to  scare  such  as 
live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A  little  before  Tully's  death  (saith  Plutaix-h)  the 
crows  made  a  mighty  noise  about  him,  turnultuoKc  perstrepentes,  they  ])ulled  the 
pillow  from  under  his  head.  Rob.  Gaguinus  hist.  Franc,  lib.  8,  teUeth  such 
another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Johannes  de  Monteforti,  a  French  lord, 
anno  1345,  tanta  corvorum  midtitudo  cedibus  7norie)itis  insedit,  quantam  esse  in 
Gall/a  nemo  Judicasset  {a  mxihitudo  of  crows  alighted  on  the  house  of  the  dying- 
man,  such  as  no  one  imagined  existed  in  France).  Such  prodigies  are  very 
frequent  in  authors.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater,  Thyreus  de  locis 
infestis,  part  3,  cap.  58.  Pictorius,  Delrio,  Cic(xj)ia,  lib.3,  cap.  9.  Necroman- 
cers take  upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  pleasures :  and  so  likewise, 
those  Avhich  Mizaldus  calls  Ambulones,  that  walk  about  midnight  on  great 
heaths  and  desert  places,  which  (saith  '^  Lavater)  "  draw  men  out  of  the  way, 
and  lead  them  all  night  a  bye-way,  or  quite  bar  them  of  their  way  ;"  these 
have  several  names  in  several  ])laces  ;  we  commonly  call  them  Pucks.  In  the 
deserts  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  such  illusions  of  walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as 
you  may  read  in  M.  Paulus  the  Venetian  his  travels  ;  if  one  lose  his  company 
by  chance,  these  devils  wiU  call  him  by  his  name,  and  coimtcrfeit  voices  of  his 
companions  to  seduce  him.  Ilieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of  Spain, 
relates  of  a  great  *  mount  in  Cantabria,  where  such  spectrums  are  to  be  seen  ; 
Lavater  and  Cicogna  have  variety  of  examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  ia 
this  kind.  Sometimes  they  sit  by  the  highway  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and  make 
their  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride  (if  you  will  believe  the  relation  of 
that  holy  man  Ketellus  in  *  Nubrigensis,  that  had  an  especial  grace  to  see 
devils,  Gratiam  diiiinitus  coUatam,  and  talk  with  them,  Et  ivipavidus  cumspi- 
ritihus  sennonem  miscere,  without  offence,  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur  his  horso 
for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoice  at  it  ;  with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as  much  harm. 
Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  6,  cap.  19,  makes  six  kinds  of  them  ;  some  bigger,  some 
less.  These  (saith  ''  Muuster)  are  commoidy  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and 
are  some  of  them  noxious  ;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  in  many 
places  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich  ore  when  they  see 
them.  Georgius  Agricola  in  his  book  de  s?djterraneis  aninumtibiis,  cap.  37, 
reckons  two  more  notable  kinds  of  them,  which  he  calls  ^  Getuli  and  Cobali, 
both  "are  clothed  after  the  manner  of  metal-men,  and  will  many  times  imitate 
their  works."  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus  think,  is  to  keep 
treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once  revealed  ;  and  besides, 
™  Cicogna  avers  that  they  are  the  frequent  causes  of  those  horrible  earthquakes 
"which  often  swallow  up,  not  only  houses,  but  whole  islands  and  cities  ;"  in 
his  third  book  cap.  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  tortui'C  the  souls  of 
damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgment  ;  their  egress  and  regress  some  suppose 
to  be  about  ^Etna,  Lipari,  Mons  Ilecla  in  Iceland,  Vesuvius,  Terra  del  Fuego, 
<kc.,  because  many  shrieks  and  fearfid  cries  are  continually  heard  thereabouts, 
and  familiar  apparitions  of  dead  men,  ghosts  and  goblins. 

•  Ilorto  Geniali  fjlio.  137.  R  Part.  1.  c.  19.     Abducunt  eos  a  recta  vi<a,  et  vi.im  iter  facientibus  inter- 

eludunt.  •>  I.il).  I.  cap.  44.  Dpcmonum  cernuntur  et  .audiuiitur  ibi  frequeiites  illusiones,  iinde  vi.itoribus 

cavendvim  ne  se  dissocient,  ant  il  tei'go  maneaiit,  voces  enim  fiiigunt  .socioriim,  ut  a  recto  itiiiere  abducant,  iS;c. 
'  Mons  sterilis  et  nivosus,  ubi  inteiiipesta  nocte  umlir^  app.irent.  *  L\\).  2.  cap.  21.  Ofteiidicula  faciunt 

transeuntibus  in  via  et  petiilanter  ri(let  cum  vcl  boniineni  vel  jnmentum  e.ius  pedes  atterere  faciant,  et  ma.\ime 
si  borao  maledictis  ct  calc-ariluis  srevint.  ^  In  t'osniogr.  '  Vestiti  more  metallicorum,  gestus  et 

opera  eorum  iniitantur.  "'  Ininiisso  in  terra'  carceres  vento  horribiles  terra;  niotus  efliciunt,  quibus  ssepc 

non  domua  mudo  et  turres,  sed  civitates  integrae  ct  insiilce  baustse  sunt. 
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Their  Offices,  Operations,  Studt/.]  Thus  the  devil  reigns,  and  in  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  "  as  a  roaring  lion  still  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,"  1  Pet.  v., 
by  earth,  sea,  land,  air,  as  yet  unconfined,  though  *  some  will  have  his  proper 
place  the  air  ;  all  that  space  between  us  and  the  moon  for  them  that  ti-ans- 
gressed  least,  and  hell  for  the  wickedest  of  them,  Hie  velut  in  carcere  ad  fine m 
mundi,tunc  in  locion  fi(nestiorum  triidendi,  as  Austin  holds  de  Civit.  Dei,  c. 
22,  lib.  14,  caj).  3  et  23  ;  but  be  where  he  will,  he  rageth  while  he  may  to 
comfort  himself,  as  "  Lactantius  thinks,  with  other  men's  falls,  he  labours  all 
he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  perdition  with  him.  "  For  "men's 
miseries,  calamities,  and  ruins  are  the  devil's  banqueting  dishes.  By  many 
temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our  souls.  The  Lord 
of  Liee,  saith  p Austin,  "as  he  was  deceived  himself,  he  seeks  to  deceive 
others,  the  ringleader  to  all  naughtiness,  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom 
and  GomoiTah,  so  would  he  do  by  all  the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts  by 
covetousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  <fec.,  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  pro- 
tects, and  rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.  He  studies  our  overthrow, 
and  generally  seeks  our  destruction  ;  and  although  he  pretend  many  times 
lumian  good,  and  vindicate  himself  for  a  god  by  curing  of  several  diseases, 
(e^ris  sanitatem,  et  ccecis  Imninis  nsKni  restituendo,  as  Austin  declares,  lib.  10, 
de  civit.  Dei  cap.  6,  as  Apollo,  ^sculapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done  ;  divert 
plagues,  assist  them  in  wai's,  pretend  their  happiness,  yet  nihil  his  impurius, 
scelestius,  nihil  Immano generi  in/estius,  nothing  so  impiu-e,  nothing  so  pernicious, 
as  may  well  a])pear  by  their  tyrannical  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  men  to  Saturn 
and  Moloch,  which  are  still  in  use  among  those  barbarous  Indians,  their  seve- 
ral deceits  and  cozenings  to  keeji  men  in  obedience,  their  false  oracles,  .sacri- 
fices, their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  penury,  he.  Heresies,  superstitious 
observations  of  meats,  times,  &c.,  by  which  they  ^i  crucify  the  souls  of  mortal 
men,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  our  Treatise  of  Religious  Melancholy.  Modico 
adhuc  tempore  sinitur  malignari,  as  >■  Bernard  expresseth  it,  by  God's  permis- 
sion he  rageth  a  while,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  hell  and  darkness,  "  which 
is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels,"  Mat.  xxv. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend  it  is  hard  to  determine  ;  what  the  ancients 
held  of  their  effects,  force  and  operations,  1  will  briefly  shew  you  :  Plato  in 
Critias,  and  after  liim  his  followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils,  "  wero 
men's  governors  and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are  of  om*  cattle." 
"  ^  They  govern  provinces  and  kingdoms  by  oracles,  auguries,"  dreams,  rewards 
and  punishments,  prophecies,  inspirations,  sacrifices,  and  religious  superstitions, 
varied  in  as  many  forms  as  there  be  diversity  of  spirits  ;  they  send  wars, 
plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty,  '  Adstantes  hie  jam  nobis,  spec 
tantes,  et  arbitrantes,  Sfc.  as  appears  by  those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius, 
Dionysius  llalicarnassus,  with  many  others  that  are  fidl  of  their  wonderful 
stratagems,  and  were  therefore  by  those  Roman  and  Greek  commonwealths 
adored  and  worshipped  for  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices,  &c.  "  In  a  word. 
Nihil  magis  qufErunt  quayn  metum  et  admirationem  hominum;  '^  and  as  another 
hath  it.  Did  non  potest,  quam  impotenti  ardore  in  homilies  dominium,    et 

*  nierom.  in  3.  Ephes.  Idem  Miehaelis.  c.  4.  de  spiritibus.  Idem  Thyreus  de  locis  infestis.  "  Lactantius 
2.  de  origine  erroris  cap.  15.  hi  maligni  spiritus  per  omnem  terram  vagantur,  et  solatium  perditionis  sua; 
perdeudis  hominibus  operantur.  "  Mortalium  calaniitates  epula?  sunt  malorum  daemonum,  t^ynesius. 

p  l>aminus  mendacii  a  seipso  deceptus,  alios  decipere  cupit,  adversarius  humani  generis,  Inventor  mortis, 
superbise  institutor,  radi.x  nialitia',  scelerum  caput,  princeps  omnium  vitiorum,  fuit  inde  in  Dei  contumeliani, 
hominum  perniciera  :  de  horuni  conatibus  et  operationibus  lege  Epiphanium.  2.  Tom.  lib.  2.  Dionysium. 
c.  4.  Ambros.  Epistol.  lib.  10.  ep.  et  84.  August,  de  civ.  Dei  lib  5.  c.  9.  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  lib.  9.  18.  lib.  10.  21. 
Theopbil.  in  12.  Mat.  Pasil.  ep.  141.  Leonem  Ser.  Theodoret.  in  11.  Cor.  ep.  22.  Chrys.  horn.  53.  in  12. 
Gen.  Greg,  in  I.e.  John.  Barthol.  de  prop.  1.  2.  c.  20.  Z.inch.  1.  4.  de  m.alis  angelis  I'erer.  in  Gen.  1.  8.  in 
C.  G.  2.  Origen.  sippe  prieliis  intersunt,  itinera  et  negotia  nostra  qusecunque  dirigunt,  clandestinis  subsidiis 
optatos  ssepe  pra;bent  successus.  Pet.  Mar.  in  Sam.  &c.  Ruscam  de  Infenio.  'i  ICt  vclut  niancipia  cireum- 

fert  Psellus.  '  Lib.  de  trans,  mut.  Malac.  ep.  '  Custodes  sunt  hominum,  et  eorum,  ut  nos  anima- 

liiim :  tum  et  provinciis  pra;positi  regunt  auguriis.  somniis,  oraculis,  pramiis,  &c  '  Lyiisius  Physiol. 

Stoic,  lib   1.  cap.  li).  "  Leo  Suavis.  idem  et  Triteniius.  '  "  They  seek  nothing  more  earnestly  than 

the  fear  and  adniiraUon  of  men.' 
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Divinos  cultus  maligni  spiritus  affedeni.  ^  Tritemius  in  Lis  book  de  septem 
secundis,  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as  arc  governors  of  particular  provinces, 
by  what  authority  I  know  not,  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Ascle- 
piades  a  Grecian,'Rabbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and  Rabbi  Azariel, 
Arabians,  (as  I  find  them  cited  by  '^  Cicogna)  farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our 
governors  only,  Sed  ex  eorurn  concordid  et  discordia,  honi  et  mall  affectus  pro- 
manant,  but  as  they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree  ;  stand  or 
fall.  Juno  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a  good  friend,  Jupiter  indiffer- 
ent, JEqua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  fuit ;  some  are  for  us  still,  some 
against  us,  Premeute  Deo,fert  Deus  alter  opem.  Religion,  policy,  public  and 
private  quarrels,  wars  are  procured  by  them,  and  they  are  y delighted  perhaps 
to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulls  and  dogs,  bears,  &c.  plagues, 
dearths  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  rnale  esse,  and  almost  all  our  other 
peculiar  actions,  (for  as  Anthony  Rusea  contends,  Itb.  5,  cap.  18,  every  man 
hath  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  on  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long, 
which  J amblichus calls  dcemonem,)  preferments,  losses,  Aveddings,  deaths,  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  as  ^  Proclus  will,  all  offices  whatsoever,  alii  genetricem, 
alii  opificeni  potestatem  hahent,  8)^c.  and  several  names  they  give  them  according 
to  their  offices,  as  Lares,  Indegites,  Prfcstites,  ka.  When  the  Arcades  in 
that  battle  at  Cheronse,  which  was  fought  against  King  Philip  for  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  had  deceitfully  carried  themselves,  long  after,  in  the  very  same 
})lace,  Diis  Grcccioi  ultorihiis  (saith  mine  author)  they  were  miserably  slain  by 
Metellus  the  Roman:  so  likewise,  in  smaller  matters,  they  will  have  things 
fall  out,  as  these  boni  and  mali  genii  favour  or  dislike  us:  Saturni  nou  conce- 
niunt  Jovialibus,  S^c,  He  that  is  Saturninus  shall  never  likely  be  preferred. 
^  That  base  fellows  are  often  advanced,  undeserving  Gnathoes,  and  vicious  para- 
sites, Avhereas  discreet,  wise,  virtuous  and  worthy  men  are  neglected  and  unre- 
warded ;  they  refer  to  those  domineering  spirits,  or  subordinate  Genii ;  as  they  are 
inclined,  or  favour  men,  so  they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome;  for  as  ^'Liba- 
nius  supposeth  in  our  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions.  Genius  Genio  cedit  et 
ohtemperat,  one  genius  yields  and  is  overcome  by  another.  All  particular 
events  almost  they  refer  to  these  private  spirits;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they 
direct,  teach,  inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinary 
famous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  noi  familiar e7n  dcemo- 
nem to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates, 
cap.  128,  Arcanis prudentice  civilis,  '^  Speciali siquidem gratia,  sea  Deo  donari 
asserunt  magi,  a  Geniis  coelestibus  instrui,  ab  lis  doceri.  But  these  are  most 
erroneous  paradoxes,  ineptce  et  fabulosce  niigce,  rejected  by  our  divines  and 
Christian  churches.  'Tis  ti'ue  they  have,  by  God's  permission,  power  over  us, 
and  we  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  "•  hurt  not  oiu-  fields  only,  cattle, 
goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At  Ilammel  in  Saxony,  An.  1484,  20 
Junii,  the  devil,  in  likeness  of  a  pied  piper,  carried  away  130  children  that 
were  never  after  seen.  Many  times  men  are  "  affrighted  out  of  their  wits, 
carried  away  quite,  as  Sheretzius  illustrates,  ^'d.  1,  c.  iv.,  and  severally  molested 
by  his  means,  Plotinus  the  Platonist  lib.  14,  advers.  Gnos.  laughs  them  to 
scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many  think 
he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pro- 
uounceth  otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.     Tertullian  is 

"■  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  impotent  ardour  with  which  these  malignant  spirits  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  being  divinely  worshipped."  »  Omnif.  mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  >  Ludus  deorum  sumus.  '  Lib. 
de  anima  et  dseraone.  •■  Quoties  fit,  ut  Principes  novitium  aulicum  divitiis  et  dignitatibus  pene  obruant, 

et  multorum  annorum  ministrum,  qui  non  seniel  i>ro  hero  periculum  subiit,  ne  teruntio  donent,  &c. 
Idem.  Quod  Philosophi  non  remunerentur,  oim  scurra  et  ineptus  ob  insulsuni  jocum  sa?pe  praemium 
reportet,  inde  fit,  &c.  "^  l>ib.  de  cnielt.  Cadaver.         '  Hoissardus  c.  6.  niagia.  •>  Godelmanus  cap.  3. 

lib.  1.  de  Magis.  idem  Zanchius  lib.  4.  cap.  10  et  11.  de  mails  angelis.  <■  Nociva  Melancholia  furiosos 
efficit,  et  quandoque  penitus  interficit.  G.  Picolominens  Idemque  Zanch.  cap.  10.  lib.  4.  si  Deus  permitlat, 
corpora  nostra  movere  possunt,  alterare,  quovis  morborum  et  malorum  genere  afticere,  irao  et  in  ipsa 
penetrare  et  5a?vire, 
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of  this  opinion,  c.  22.  " '^  That  he  can  cause  both  sickness  and  health,"  and  tliat 
secretly,  s  Taurellus  adds  "  by  clancular  poisons  ho  can  infect  the  bodies, 
and  hinder  the  operations  of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not,  closely 
creeping  into  them,"  saith  ■>  Lipsius,  and  so  crucify  our  souls  :  Et  aoc/ca  nielan- 
chnlia  furiosos  ejp'cit.  For  being  a  spiritual  body,  he  struggles  with  our 
spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests  (according  to  '  Cardan,  tcrda  sitie  voce, 
species  sine  vistr,  envy,  lust,  anger,  Arc.)  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus  in  his  Oi-ation  against  Bodine, 
sufficiently  declares.  '*  ^^  lie  begins  first  with  the  phantasy,  and  moves  that  so 
strongly,  that  no  reason  is  able  to  resist.  Now  the  phantasy  he  moves  by 
mediation  of  humours  ;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  devil 
can  alter  the  mind,  and  produce  this  disease  of  himself.  Quihusdaui  mediconim 
visum,  saith  '  Avicenna,  q/iot/  Melaytcholia  contiiiijat  a  da^monio.  Of  the  same 
mind  is  Psellus  and  Rhasis  the  Arab.  lib.  1.  Tract.  9.  Cont.  "  ™  That  this 
disease  proceeds  especially  from  the  devil,  and  from  him  alone."  Arculanus 
cap.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis,  ^lianus  Montaltus  in  his  9.  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus  lib.  1. 
part  2.  cap.  11.  confirm  as  much,  that  the  devil  can  cause  this  disease  ;  by 
reason  many  times  that  the  parties  affected  prophesy,  speak  strange  language, 
but  non  sine  intervenfit  humoris,  not  without  the  humour,  as  he  interprets  him- 
self ;  no  more  doth  Avicenna,  si  continyat  a  dcemonio,  sttjjicit  nobis  id  conrer- 
tat  complexionem  ad  choleram  nigrarn,  et  sit  causa,  ejus propinqua  cholera  nigra  ; 
the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust,  which  *  Pomponatius  likewise  labours  to 
make  good  :  Galgerandus  of  Mantua,  a  famous  Physician,  so  cured  a  da'mon- 
iacal  woman  in  his  time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  choler, 
and  thereupon  belike  this  humour  of  Melancholy  is  called  Balneum  Diaboli, 
the  Devil's  Bath  ;  the  devil  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  humours  drives 
them  many  times  to  despair,  fury,  rage,  etc.,  mingling  himself  amongst  these 
humours.  This  is  that  which  Tertulliau  avers,  t'orporibus  infligaut  acerbos 
casus,  animceque  repodinos,  membra  distorquent,  occulte  repentes,  S^-c.  and  which 
Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  Immiscent  se  mali  Genii  pravis  Inonoribus,  a^que 
atrce  bili,  S^x.  And  "  Jason  Pratensis,  "  that  the  devil,  being  a  slender  incom- 
prehensible spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself  into  human  bodies,  and 
cunningly  couched  in  our  bowels  vitiate  our  healths,  terrify  om-  souls  with  fear- 
fid  dreams,  and  shake  our  mind  with  furies."  And  in  another  place,  "  These 
unclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixed  with  our  melancholy 
humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves  as  in  another  heaven." 
Thus  he  argues,  and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a 
hive,  and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us  as  they  perceive  our  temperature  inclined  of 
itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.  "  Agrippa  and  p  Lavater  are  persuaded, 
that  this  humour  invites  the  devil  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity,  and  of 
all  other,  melancholy  persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and 
illusions,  and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  Devil  best  able  to  work  upon 
them.  But  whether  by  obsession,  or  possession,  or  otherwise,  1  will  not  deter- 
mine ;  'tis  a  difficult  question.  Delrio  the  Jesuit,  Tom.  3.  lib.  6.  Springer 
and  his  colleague,  7nall.  malef.  Pet.  Thyrcus  the  Jesuit,  lib.  de  dcemoniacis,  de 
locis  infestis,  de  Terrijicationibus  nocturnis,  Hicronimus  Mengus  Flagel.  d(Bm. 

flnducere  potest  morbos  et  sanitates.  e  Viseerum  actiones  potest  inhibere  latenter,  et  venenls  nobis 

ignotis  corpus  inticere.  i"  Irrepentes  corporibus  occulto  morbos  tingunt,  mantes  terrent,  membra  distor- 

queut.     Lips.  Phil.  Stoic.  1.  1.  c.  19.  '  De  rerum  var.  1.  16.  c.  93.  ^  Quum  mens  immediate  decipi 

nequit,  primum  movit  pbantasiam,  et  ita  obfirmat  vanis  conceptibus  ant  lit  ne  quern  facultati  aestimativae  rationi 
locum  reliiiquat.  Spiritus  mains  invadit  animam,  turbat  sensus,  in  furorem  conjicit.  Austin,  de  vit.  Beat. 
'  Lib.  .3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  c.  IS.  '"  A  Da-mone  maxime  proficisci,  et  snepe  solo.  *  Lib.  de  incant. 

"  Cx\>.  de  mania  lib.  de  morbis  cerebri  ;  Dsmones,  quum  sint  tenues  et  incompreliensiI)iles  spiritus,  se 
insinuare  corporibus  Immanis  possunt,  et  occulte  in  visceribus  operti,  valetudinem  vitiare,  somniis  aninias 
terrere  et  mentes  furoribus  quatere.  Insinuant  se  melancholicorum  penetralibus,  intns  ibique  considunt 
et  deliciantur  tanquam  in  regione  clarissimorum  sideriun,  coguntque  animum  furere.  "  Lib.  1   caji.  (i. 

occult.  Fhilos.  part  1,  cap.  1.  de  spectris.         p  Sine  cruce  et  sanctiticatione  sic  <i  du-mone  obsessa.  dial. 
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ami  others  of  that  rank  of  pontifical  wTitcrs,  it  seems,  by  their  exorcisms  ami 
conjm'ations  apjirove  of  it,  having  foi-ged  many  stories  to  tliat  pm-pose.  A  nun 
did  cat  a  k'ttuce  'i  without  grace,  or  signing  it  witli  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
was  instantly  possessed.  Durand.  lib.  G.  Rationall.  r.  ^Qi.  numb.  8.  relates  that 
ho  saw  a  wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with  two  devils,  hy  eating  an  unhallowed 
])omegranate,  as  she  did  afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  hy  cxoi'cisms. 
And  theiefoKC  our  Papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  Ne  dccmon  hu/fcdi  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  heing 
imclean  or  accursed  otherwise,  as  Bcllarminc  defends.  Many  such  stories  I 
find  amongst  pontifical  writers,  to  prove  their  assertions,  let  them  free  their  own 
credits  ;  some  few  I  will  recite  in  this  kind  out  of  most  approved  physicians. 
(V)rnelius  Gemma  lib.  2.  de  nat.  mirac.  c.  4.  relates  of  a  young  maid,  called 
Katherine  Gualter,  a  cooper's  daughter.  An.  1571.  that  had  such  strange 
passions  and  convulsions,  three  men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her  ;  she  purged 
a  live  eel,  which  he  saw  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  touched  it  himself  ;  but  the 
eel  afterwards  vanished  ;  she  vomited  some  twonty-four  pounds  of  fulsome  stuft' 
of  all  colours,  twice  a  day  for  fourteen  days  ;  and  after  that  she  voided  great 
balls  of  hair,  pieces  of  wood,  pigeon's  dung,  parchment,  goose  dung,  coals  ; 
and  after  them  two  pounds  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals  and  stones,  of 
which  some  had  inscriptions  bigger  than  a  Avalnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of 
glass,  brass,  ttc.  besides  paroxysms  of  laughing,  weeping  and  ecstasies,  &c.  jEt 
hoc  {inquit)  cum  horrorc  vidi,  this  I  saw  with  horror.  They  could  do  no  good 
on  her  by  physic,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy.  Marcellus  Donatus  lib.  2.  r.  1 . 
de  med.  mirab.  hath  such  another  story  of  a  country  fellow,  that  had  four 
knives  in  his  belly,  Tnstar  serrcB  dentafos,  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a  span 
long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe,  witli  much  baggage  of  like  sort,  won- 
derful to  behold  :  how  it  should  come  into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  Certe  non  alio 
quam  da>mo)tis  astutid  et  dolo,  (coidd  assuredly  only  have  Ijccn  through  the  arti- 
fice of  the  devil).  Langius  Epist.  med.  lib.  1.  Epist.  38.  hath  many  relations 
to  this  eflect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus  a,  Vega  :  Wierus,  Skenkius,  Scri- 
bonius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by  the  subtilty  and  illusion  of  the  devil. 
If  you  shall  ask  a  reason  of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our  patience  ;  for  as  *  Tertul- 
lian  holds,  Virtus  7ion  est  virtus,  nisi  comparem  habet  aliquem,  in  quo  s?(per- 
ando  vim  suam  ostendat,  'tis  to  try  us  and  our  faith,  'tis  for  our  ofiences,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  by  God's  permission  they  do  it,  Carnijices  vin- 
dictcB  justa.  Dei,  as  ^Tolosauus  styles  them.  Executioners  of  his  Avill  ;  or  rather 
as  David,  Ps.  78.  ver.  49.  •  "  He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  liis  anger, 
indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation,  by  senihng  out  of  evil  angels  :  so  did  he 
afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  Lunatics  and  da^moniacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured, 
Mat.  iv.  8.  Luke  iv.  11.  Luk.  xiii.  Mark  ix.  Tobit.  viii.  3.  &c.  This,  I  say, 
happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin,  for  their  want  of  faith,  increduhty,  weak- 
ness, distrust,  «kc. 

SuBSECT.  in. — Of  Witches  and  Magicians,  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

You  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  liimself,  now  you  shall  hear  what 
he  can  perfonn  hy  his  instrmnents,  who  arc  many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible) 
than  he  himself,  and  to  satisfy  their  revenge  and  lust  cause  more  mischief, 
Multa  enim  mala  non  eyisset  dcemon,  nisi  ]>rovocatus  a  sayis,  as  ^Erastus 
thinks  ;  much  harm  had  never  been  done,  had  he  not  lieen  provoked  by  witches 
to  it.  He  had  not  appeared  in  Samuel's  shape,  if  the  Witch  of  Endor  had 
let  him  alone  ;  or  represented  those  serpents  in  Pharo's  presence,  had  not  the 
magicians  m-ged  him  unto  it  ;  Nee  tnorbos  rel  hominibus,  vel  brutis  infiyeret 
(Erastus  maintains)  si  sayce  quiesceretit  ;  men  and  cattle  might  go  free,  if  the 

1  Greg.  pag.  c.  9.  *  I'onult.  do  opific.  Dei.  '  Lib.  28.  cap.  2fi.  torn.  2.  »  De  Lamiis. 
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witches  woiiUl  let  him  alono.  Many  ileny  witches  at  all,  or  if  there  he  any 
they  can  do  no  harm  ;  of  this  o[»inion  in  Wierus,  lib.  3.  cap.  53.  de  />r((stl(j.  dtcm. 
Austin  Lerchcmer  a  Dutch  writer,  Ciarmauus,  Ewicliius,  Euwaldus,  our 
countryman  Scot  ;  with  him  in  Horace, 


'  Somiiia,  terrores  Magicos,  miracuLa,  s.agas, 
NoctuiTios  Leiuuies,  portentaque  Thessala  risu 
Excipiunt. " 


S.iy,  can  you  laugh  indign.aiit  at  the  .scliemcs 
Of  in.ayic  terrors,  visionary  lU'e.ims, 
Portentous  wonders,  witcliiiig  imps  of  Ilell, 
The  nightly  gobhn,  and  eudianting  spell  'i 


They  laugh  at  all  such  stories  ;  hut  on  the  contrai-y  arc  most  lawyers, 
divines,  physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  Ilemingius,  Danajus,  Chytra;us, 
Zanchius,  Aretius,  &ic.  Dclrio,  Springer,  *  Niderius  lib.  5.  Foruicar.  Cuiatiu.s, 
Bartolus,  consil.  G.  torn.  1.  Bodiae  dxemoniant.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Godelman,  Dam- 
hoderius,  &c.  Paracelsus,  Erastus,  Scrihanius,  Camcrarius,  &c.  The  parties 
hy  whom  the  devil  deals,  may  he  reduced  to  these  two,  such  as  command  him 
in  shew  at  least,  as  conjurors,  and  magicians,  whose  detestable  and  horrid 
my.steries  arc  contained  in  their  book  called  f  Arbatell  ;  dconancs  cnim  adm- 
cati  pr(ESto  sunt,  seque  exorcismis  et  conjurationibus  quasi  cogi  patiuntur,  ut 
iniseruni  mac/orum  genus,  in  impietate  detineant.  Or  such  as  are  commanded, 
as  witches,  that  deal  ex  parte  itvpliciti',  or  explicite,  as  the  *  king  hath  well 
defined  ;  many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of  sorcerers, 
witches,  enchanters,  charmers,  &c.  They  have  been  tolerated  heretofore 
some  of  them  ;  and  magic  hath  been  publicly  professed  in  former  times, 
in  "  Salamanca,  J  Cracow,  and  other  places,  thougji  after  censured  by 
several  ^  Universities,  and  now  generally  contradicted,  though  practised 
by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused,  Tanquam  res  seo-eta  qua  non  nisi 
viris  magnis  et  peculiari  beneficio  de  Ccelo  instructis  communicatur  (I  use 
§  Boesartus  his  words)  and  so  far  approved  by  some  princes,  Ut  ■niJiil 
ausi  aggredi  in  politicis,  in  sacris,  in  consiUis,  sine  eorum  arbitrio ;  they 
consult  still  with  them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice. 
Nero  and  Ilcliogabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Jidianus  Apostata,  were  never  so 
much  addicted  to  magic  of  old,  as  some  of  om-  modern  princes  and  popes 
themselves  are  now-a-days.  Erricus  King  of  Sweden  had  an  *  enchanted  cap, 
by  virtue  of  Avhich,  and  some  magical  murmur  or  whispering  terms,  he 
could  command  spirits,  troul)le  the  air,  and  make  the  wind  stand  which  way  he 
would,  insomuch  that  when  there  was  any  great  wind  or  storm,  the  common 
people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  conjuring  cap.  But  such 
examples  arc  infinite.  That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the  devil 
himself,  who  is  stiU  ready  to  satisfy  their  desires,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto 
him.  They  can  cause  tempests,  storms,  which  is  familiarly  practised  by 
witches  in  Norway,  Iceland,  as  I  have  proved.  They  can  make  friends 
enemies,  and  enemies  friends  by  philters ;  y  Turpes  aniores  conciliare,  enforce 
love,  teU  any  man  where  his  friends  are,  about  what  employed  though  in  the 
most  remote  places;  and  if  they  will,  f  "  bring  their  sweethearts  to  them  by 
night,  upon  a  goat's  back  flying  in  the  air.  Sigismund  Scheretzius,  part.  1 . 
cap.  9.  de  sped.,  reports  confidently,  that  he  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that 
had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard  witches  themselves  confess 
as  much;  hurt  and  infect  men  and  beasts,  vines,  corn,  cattle,  plants,  make 
women  abortive,  not  to  conceive,  %  barren,  men  and  women  unapt  and  unable, 
married  and  mimarried,  fifty  several  ways,  saith  Bodine,  lib.  2,  c.  2,  fly  in  the 
air,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  as  Cicogna  proves,  and  Lavat.  de  spec. 
part.  2,  c.  17,  "  steal  young  children  out  of  their  cradles,  ministerio  dcemonum, 

*  Et  quomodo  venefici  fiant  enarrat.  t  He  quo  plura  legas  in  Boissardo  lib.  1.  de  pra-stig.  '  Rex 

.J.acolnis  Paeraonol.  1.  1.  c.  3.  "  An  university  in  Spain  in  old  Castile.  i.  The  chief  town  in  Toland. 

^«  Oxford  and  Paris,  see  fineni  P.  Loniliardi.  §  I'rajfat.  de  magis  et  veneficis.  *  Uotatum  Pileuin 

habebat,  quo  ventos  violentos  cieret,  aerem  turbaret,  et  in  quam  partem,  &c.       v  Er.astus.       t  Ministerio  hirci 
nocturni.        t  S^teriles  nuptos  et  inhabiles,  vide  Petmm  de  Palude  lib.  4.  distinct.  34.  Pauhun  Guiclandum. 

k2 
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and  put  dofonnod  in  tlioir  rooms,  which  we  call  chano-clings,  saith  §  Scherotzius, 
part  1,  r.  G,  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  ehx^uent;  ajid  therefore  in  those 
ancient  monomachies  and  combats  they  were  searched  of  ohl,  ^they  had  no 
magical  charms ;  tliey  can  make  "stick  frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapier's 
point,  musket  shot,  and  never  he  wounded  :  of  which  reatl  more  in  Boissardus, 
cap.  6,  (le  Magid,  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and  hy  whom  'tis  made,  wdiere 
and  how  to  he  used  in  expaditionibus  bellicis,  praliis,  chicUis,  <^v.,  with  many 
peculiar  instances  and  examples  ;  they  can  walk  in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men 
feel  no  pain  on  the  wrack,  ant  alias  torturas  sentire  ;  they  can  stanch  blood, 
''represent  <lead  men's  shapes,  alter  and  turn  themselves  and  others  into  several 
forms,  at  their  pleasures.  *  Agaberta,  a  famous  witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as 
much  pubhcly  to  all  spectators,  Modd  Pusilla,  modo  anvs,  niodo  procera  ut 
qncrcus,  modo  vacca,  avis,  coluber,  c^'c.  Now  young,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a 
cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake,  and  what  not  ?  she  could  represent  to  others  what 
forms  they  most  desired  to  see,  shew  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets, 
maxi?nd  orjinium  admiraiione,  <^r..  And  yet  for  all  this  subtilty  of  theirs,  as 
Lypsius  well  observes,  Physiolog.  Stoicor.  lib.  1,  cap.  17,  neither  these  magi- 
cians nor  devils  themselves  can  take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or 
Crassus'  chest,  et  Clientelis  siiis  largiri,  for  they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible 
fellows  most  part;  as  IBodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in  Judicum  decreta 
aut pcenas,  in  regurii  concilia  vel  arcana,  nihil  in  rem  nummariam  ant  thesau- 
ros,  they  cannot  give  money  to  their  clients,  alter  judges'  decrees,  or  councils 
of  kings,  these  minuti  Genii  cannot  do  it,  altiores  Genii  hoc  sibi  adservdrunt, 
the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves.  Now  and  then  perad- 
venture  there  may  be  some  more  famous  magicians  like  Simon  Magus,  |  Apol- 
lonius  Tyaneus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  §  Odo  de  >Stellis,  that  for  a  time  can  build 
castles  in  the  air,  represent  armies,  &c.,  as  they  are  ''said  to  have  done, 
command  Avealth  and  ti-easure,  f«ed  thousands  Avith  all  variety  of  meats  upon  a 
sudden,  protect  themselves  and  their  followers  from  all  princes'  persecutions, 
by  removing  from  place  to  place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  future  events,  tell 
what  is  done  in  far  countries,  make  them  appear  that  died  long  since,  and  do 
many  such  miracles,  to  the  world's  terror,  admiration  and  opinion  of  deity  to 
themselves,  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at  last,  they  come  to  wicked  ends,  and 
rard  ant  nunquam  such  impostors  are  to  be  found.  The  vulgar  sort  of  them 
can  work  no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose,  they  can,  last  of  all,  cure  and 
cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and  this  of  "^melancholy 
amongst  the  rest.  Paracelsus  Tom.  4,  de  morbis  amentium.  Tract.  1,  in 
express  Avords  afiirms  ;  Multifascinantur  in  melancholiam,  many  are  bewitched 
into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same  saith  Danpeus  lib.  3,  de 
sortiariis.  Vidi,  inquit,  qui  Melancholicos  morbos  qravissimos  indnxeruni:  I 
have  seen  those  that  have  caused  melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner, 
*=  dried  up  women's  paps,  cured  gout,  palsy  ;  this  and  apoplexy,  falling  sickness, 
which  no  physic  coidd  help,  solo  tactu,  by  touch  alone.  Ruland  in  his  3  Cent. 
Cura  91,  gives  an  instance  of  one  David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who  by  eating 
cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him,  max  delirare  coepif,  began  to  dote  on  a  sudden, 
and  was  instantly  mad :  F.  II.  D.  in  ^Hildesheim,  consulted  about  a  melan- 
choly man,  thought  his  disease  was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural,  because 
he  vomited  pieces  of  iron  and  l«ad,  and  spake  such  languages  as  he  had  never 
been   taught ;    but    such   examples  are  common   in    Scribanius,    Hercules   de 

h  Infantes  matribus  suffiirantur,  aliis  suppositiv's  in  locum  verorum  conjectis.         '  Milles.        »  n.  Luther, 
in  primum  pnTceptum,  et  Leon.  Varius  lib.  1.  de  Fascino.  ^  Lavat.  Cieog.  *  Boissardus  de  Magis. 

t  Daamon   lib.  3.  cap.  3.  t  Vide  Philostratum  vita  ejus  Boissardum  de  Magis.  §  Nubrigenses  lege 

lib.  1.  c.  19.     Vide  Suidam  de  Paset.     Be  Cruent.  Cadaver.  '  Erastus.  Adolphus  Scribanius.         ^  Virg. 

j^ineid.  4.  Incantatricem  describens  :   Usee  se  carminibus  promittit  solvere  mentes.     Quas  velit,  ast  aliiS' 
duras  immittere  curas.  '  Godelmannus  cap.  7.  lib.  1.  nutricuni  mammas  pra^siccant,  solo  tactu  podagram, 

Apoplsxiam,  Paraljsin,  et  alios  morbos,  quos  medicina  curare  non  poterat.     '  Factus  inde  Maniacus,  spic.  2. 
fol.  W. 
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Saxonia,  and  others.  The  means  by  which  they  work  are  usually  charms, 
images,  as  that  in  Hector  Boethius  of  King  Dutfe ;  characters  stamjied  of 
sundry  metals,  and  at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets,  words, 
philters,  &c.,  which  generally  make  the  parties  affected,  melancholy;  as 
fc'Monavius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Acolsius,  giving  instance 
in  a  Bohemian  baron  that  was  so  troul>led  by  a  philter  taken.  Not  that  there 
is  any  power  at  all  in  those  spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words ; 
but  that  the  devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them.  Ut  fideha  hide  mayos 
(saith  *  Libanius)  in  officio  retineat,  turn  in  consortiittn  inalefactorian  vocet. 

SuBSECT.    IV. — Stars  a  cause.     Signs  from   Phijsiognomt/,   Metoposcopy , 

CJdromancij. 

Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal,  or  secondary  and  more 
particular.  Primary  causes  arc  the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  ka.,  by  their  influ- 
ence (as  our  astrologers  hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  eftects.  I  will  not 
here  stand  to  discuss  obiter,  whether  stars  be  causes,  or  signs ;  or  to  apologise 
for  judicial  astrology.  If  either  Sextus  Empericus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus 
ab  Ileminga,  Pererius,  Erastus,  Chambers,  kc,  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any 
man,  that  he  will  attribute  no  virtue  at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun,  or  moon, 
more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  innkeepei-'s  post,  or  tradesman's  shop, 
or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrological  aphorisms  approved  by  experience  : 
I  refer  him  to  Bellantius,  Pirovanus,  Marascallerus,  Gocleiiius,  Sir  Christopher 
Heidon,  kc.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must  answer,  7iam  et  doctis 
hisce  error ibus  versatus  sum,  (for  I  am  conversant  with  these  learned  errors,) 
they  do  incline,  but  not  compel;  no  necessity  at  all:  ^agunt  non  cogunt :  and 
so  gently  incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them  ;  sapiens  dominahitur  astris  : 
they  rule  us,  but  God  rides  them.  All  this  (methinks)  '  Job.  de  Indagine  hath 
comprised  in  brief,  Quceris  a  me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  astra  ?  S,'c. 
"  Wilt  thou  know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  us  ?  I  say  they  do  but  incline, 
and  that  so  gently,  that  if  we  will  be  rided  by  reason,  they  have  no  power  over 
us  ;  but  if  we  follow  our  own  natm-e,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in 
us  as  in  brute  beasts,  and  we  are  no  better."  So  that,  I  hope,  I  may  justly 
conclude  with  "^Cajetan,  Coelum  est  vehicuhim  dinnce  virtutis,  Sj-c,  that  the 
heaven  is  God's  instrument,  by  mediation  of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth 
these  elementary  bodies ;  or  a  great  book,  whoso  letters  are  the  stars,  (as  one 
calls  it,)  wherein  are  written  many  strange  things  for  such  as  can  read,  "'or 
an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  on  which,  he  that  can  but 
play,  will  make  most  admirable  music."     But  to  the  purpose. 

"^Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  "  that  a  physician  without  the  knowledge  of  stars 
can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure  of  any  disease,  either  of  this  or  gout, 
not  so  much  as  toothache  ;  except  he  see  the  peculiar  goniture  and  scheme  of 
the  party  affected. "  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have  the  principal 
and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven,  ascribing  more  to  stars  than 
humours,  "  "and  that  the  constellation  alone  many  times  pioduceth  melancholy, 
all  other  causes  set  apart."  He  gives  instance  in  lunatic  persons,  that  are 
deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moon's  motion  ;  and  in  another  place  refers  all  to 
the  ascendant,  and  will  have  the  true  and  chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from 

g  Omnia  philtra  etsi  inter  se  diflferant,  hoc  habent  commune,  quod  hominem  efficiant  melancholicum  epist. 
231.     Selioltzii.  *  De  cruent.  Cadaver.  ^  Astra  reguiit  homines,  et  regit  astra  Dens.  ■  Chirom. 

lib.  Quaeris  a  me  quantum  operantur  astra  ?  dico,  in  nos  nihil  astra  iirgere,  sed  animos  praeclives  traliere  : 
qui  sic  tamen  liberi  sunt,  ut  si  ducem  sequantur  rationem,  niliil  efficiant,  sin  vero  naturam,  id  agere  quod  in 
brutis  fere.  ^  Coelum  vehiculum  divinse  virtutis,  cujus  mediante  motu,  lumine  et  influentia,  l)eus  ! 

eleraentaria  corpora  ordinal  et  disponit  Th.  de  Vio.  Cajetanus  in  I'sa.  104.  '  Mundus  iste  quasi  lyra 

ab  e.xcellentissimo  quodam  artitice  concinnaUi,  quem  qui  uorit  mirabiles  elicict  harmonias.  .J.  Dee.  Apho- 
rismo  11.  "'  Medicus  sine  cceli  peritia  nihil  est,  &c.  nisi  genesim  sciverit.  ne  tantillum  poterit.  lib.  de 

podag.  "  Constellatio  in  causa  est ;  et  influentia  cceli  morbum  hunc  movet,  interdum  omnibus  aliis  amotis. 

Et  alibi.  Origo  ejus  k  Ccclo  petenda  est.  Tr.  de  morbis  amentium. 
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the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his  opinion  only,  but  of  many  Galeuists  and  philoso- 
jdiors,  though  they  do  not  so  peremptorily  maintain  as  much.  "  This  variety 
of  melancholy  symjitoms  proceeds  from  the  starw,"  saith  "  Melanctlion  :  the 
most  generous  melancholy,  a»  that  of  Augustus,  comes  from  the  conjunction  of 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  Libra:  the  bad,  as  that  of  Catiline's,  from  the  meeting 
of  Saturn  ami  the  moon  in  Scoii)io.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  in  his  tenth  book, 
and  thirteenth  chajtter  de  rebus  ccelestibus,  discourscth  to  this  pm'pose  at  large, 
J'Jx  alrd  bile  rcirii  (jcnerojitur  morbi,  t^e.  "  p  many  diseases  proceed  from 
black  choler,  as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold ;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its  own 
nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  heated,  as  Avater  may  be  nuide  to  boil,  and  burn  as 
bad  as  fire;  or  made  cold  as  ice:  and  thence  proceed  such  variety  of  s^nnptoms, 
some  mad,  some  sohtary,  some  laugh,  some  rage,"  »ke.  The  cause  of  all 
which  intemperance  he  will  have  chiefly  and  primarily  proceed  from  the 
heavens,  "  i  from  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mercury."  Ilis  aphorisms 
be  these,  '""Mercury  in  any  geniturc,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Yillg^Q,  or  Pisces 
his  o]»positc  sign,  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  asjiects 
of  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy."  Again,  "  ^  He 
that  shall  have  Saturn  and  Mars,  the  one  culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth 
house,  when  he  shall  be  born,  shall  be  melancholy,  of  which  he  shall  be  cured 
in  tune,  if  Mercury  behold  them.  *  If  the  moon  be  in  conjimction  or  opposi- 
tion at  the  birth  time  with  the  sun,  Saturn  or  Mars,  or  in  a  quartile  aspect 
with  them  (e  malo  coeli  loco,  Leovitius  adds),  many  diseases  are  signified, 
especially  the  head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  misaftected  with  pernicious 
hmuours,  to  be  melancholy,  lunatic,  or  mad,"  Cardan  adds,  quurid  lima  natos, 
eclipses,  earthfpuikes.  Garc?eus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the  chief  judgment  to 
be  taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniture,  or  where  there  is  an  aspect  between 
the  moon  and  Mercuiy,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mars 
shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittarius  or  Pisces, 
of  the  Sim  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epUeptic,  dote,  da^moniacal, 
melancholy  :  but  see  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  above-named  Pontanus. 
Garcaius,  cap.  23.  de  Jud.  yenihir.  Schoner.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  Avhich  he  hath 
gathered  out  of  "  Ptolemy,  Albubater,  and  some  other  Arabians,  Jimctine, 
Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origen,  &c.  But  these  men  you  will  reject  peradventm'e, 
as  astrologers,  and  therefore  partial  judges  ;  then  hear  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians, Galeuists  themselves.  ^  Carto  confesseth  the  influence  of  stars  to  have 
a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease,  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  Lonicerius 
prcefat.  de  Apoplexid,  Ficinus,  Feruelius,  tfec.  >'  P.  Cnemander  acknowledgeth 
the  stars  an  universal  cause,  the  pai"ticidar  from  parents,  and  the  use  of  the 
six  non-natural  things.  Baptista  Port.  mag.  /.  1.  c.  10,  12,  15,  wiU  have  them 
causes  to  every  particular  individiuni.  Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the 
truth  of  those  ajihorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  treatises. 
Cardan,  in  his  thirty-seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math.  Bolognius. 
Catnerar.  hor.  natalit.  centur.  7.  genit.  6.  et  7.  of  Daniel  Gare,  and  others  ; 
but  see  Grajcaus,  cap.  33.  Luc.  Gauricus.  Tract.  6.  de  A^emenis,  c^r.  The 
time  of  this  melancholy  is,  when  the  significators  of  any  geniture  are  directed 
according  to  art,  as  the  hor:  moon,  hylech,  «tc.  to  the  hostile  beams  or  tenris 

"  Lib.  de  anima,  cai>.  de  humorib.    Ea  varietas  in  Melancholia,  haljet  cselestes  cansas  rf   Tj  et  V.  in   D   d 
<f  et   C(  in  m.  V  Ex  ati-a  bile  varii  geiierantuv  morbi  perinde  ut  ipse  multum  calidi  aut  frigid!  in  se 

liabuerit,  quum  utrique  suscipiendo  quam  aptissima  sit,  tametsi  siiai)te  natura  fiigida  sit.  Annon  aqua 
sic  afiicitur  a  caloie  ut  ardeat ;  et  a  frigore,  ut  in  glaciem  concrescat?  et  liajc  varietas  distinctionum,  alii 
llent,  rident,  &c.  i  I  fane  ad  inteniperantiam  gignendam  plurimum  confert  cf"  et  Tj  positus,  &c. 

■■  5  Quoties  alicujus  genitura  in  ti\^  et  >•  ndverso  signo  positus,  horoscopuni  p.artiliter  tenuerit  atque  etiam 
a  c?  vel  h  D  ladio  percussus  fuerit,  natus  ab  insania  vexabitur.  *  Qui  T^  et  cT  liabet,alteruni  in  culniine, 
alterum  imo  ccclo,  cum  in  lucem  veuerit,  melaucliolicus  erit,  a  qua  sanabitur,  si  ^  illos  irradiarit. 
'  Il.ac  contiyuiatione  natus,  Aut  Lunatieus,  aut  niente  captus.  "  I'toloma'us  centiloquio,  et  quadripaitito 

tribuit  omnium  melancliolicorum  symi)toma  siderum  intiueutis  '  Arte  Medica.  accedunt  ad  has  caiisas 

aftectioues  siderum.  I'lnrimum  incitant  et  provocant  intiuentia;  calestcs.  A'tlcurio  lib.  4.  cap.  15. 
V  Ilildcsheim  spicel.  2.  de  mel. 
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of  I?  aud  c^  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of  their  nature,  or  if  T?  by  his  revolution, 
or  transitus,  shall  otfend  any  of  those  radical  jtroniissors  in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  arc  taken  from  physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy, 
which  because  Joh.  de  Indagine,  and  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Ilesse  his 
mathematician,  not  long  since  in  his  Chiromancy;  Baptista  Porta,  in  his  celes- 
tial Physiognomy,  have  proved  to  hold  great  athnity  with  astrology,  to  satisfy 
the  curious,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  insert. 

The  general  notions  ^ j)hysiognomers  give,  be  these  ;  "black  colour  argues 
natural  melancholy  ;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsuteness,  broad  veins,  much  hair  on 
the  brows,"  saith  *Gratauarolus,  cap.  7,  and  a  little  head,  out  of  Aristotle, 
high  sanguine,  red  colour,  shows  head  melancholy ;  they  that  stutter  and  are 
bald,  will  be  soonest  melancholy,  (as  Avicenua  supposeth,)  by  reason  of  the 
dryness  of  their  brains  ;  but  he  that  will  know  more  of  the  several  signs  of 
hmuour  and  wits  out  of  physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and 
Polcuuis,  that  conmieut,  or  rather  paraphrase  upon  Aristotle's  Physiognomy, 
Baptista  Porta 's  four  pleasant  books,  Michael  Scot  de  secretis  naturce,  John  de 
Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony  Zara.  anat.  ingeniorum,  sect.  1,  viemb.  13, 
et  lib.  4. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretel  melancholy.  Tasneir.  lib.  5, 
cap.  2,  who  hath  comprehended  the  simi  of  John  de  Indagine  :  Tricassus, 
Corvinus,  and  others  in  his  book,  thus  hath  it  ;  "^The  Saturnine  line  going 
from  the  rascetta  through  the  hand,  to  Satm-u's  mount,  and  there  intersected 
by  certain  little  lines,  argues  melancholy ;  so  if  the  vital  and  natural  make  an 
acute  angle.  Aphorism  lUO.  The  saturnine,  epatic,  and  natural  lines,  making 
a  gross  triangle  in  the  hand,  argue  as  much ;"  which  Guclenius,  cap.  5.  Cliiros. 
repeats  verbatim  out  of  hmi.  In  general  they  conclude  all,  that  if  Saturn's 
mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  intersections,  "  ^  such  men  are  most  part 
melancholy,  miserable  and  full  of  dis(|iuetness,  care  and  trouble,  continually 
vexed  with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  always  sorrowful,  fearful,  susi)icious  ; 
they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshes,  springs,  woods,  walks,  etc." 
Thaddteus  Haggesius,  in  his  Metoposcopia,  hath  certain  aphorisms  derived  from 
Saturn's  hues  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a  melnncholy  disposition  ; 
and  '^  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen  ;  "  ^or  in  the  nails ;  if  it  appear  black,  it  signi- 
fieth  much  care,  grief,  contention,  and  melancholy;"  the  reason  he  refers  to 
the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  himself,  that  for  seven  years  space  he  had 
such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that  Avhile  was  in  perpetual  law-suits, 
controversies  for  liis  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of  honom-,  banishment,  grief,  care, 
&c.  and  when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.  Cardan,  in  his 
book  de  libris  propriis,  tells  such  a  story  of  his  own  person,  that  a  little  before 
his  son's  death,  he  had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared  in  one  of  his  nails  ;  and 
tUlated  itself  as  he  came  nearer  to  his  end.  But  I  am  over  tedious  in  these 
toys,  which  howsoever,  m  some  men's  too  severe  censures,  tluey  may  be  held 
absurd  and  riiliculous,  1  am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from  circum- 
forauean  rogues  and  gipsies,  but  out  of  the  wi'itings  of  worthy  philosophers 
and  physicians,  yet  living  some  of  them,  and  religious  professors  in  famous 
universities,  who  are  able  to  patronize  that  which  they  have  said,  and  vindicate 
themselves  from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

'■  Joh.  de  Indag.  cap.  9.  Montaltus  cap.  22.  *  Caput  pamim  qui  habent  cerebrum  et  spiritug  plerumque 

angustos,  facile  incident  in  Melancboliam  rubicuudi.  ^Ktius  Idem  Jlontaltus  c.  21.  c  (ialeno.  ■*  Suturniiui 
k  Rascetta  per  mediam  manum  decurrens,  usque  adradicem  montis  Saturni,  a  pan'islintis  intersccta,  .arguit 
melancbolicos.  Aphoris.78.  '•  Agitantur  raiseriis,  contiuuis  inquietudiuibus,  ueque  un([uam  ii  solituilinu 
liljeri  sunt,  anxie  affiguntur  amarissimis  intra  cogitationibus,  semper  tristes,  suspitiosi,  meticulosi  :  cogita- 
tiones  sunt,  velle  agrum  colere,  sta.£,Tia  amant  et  p;iludes,  &c.     Jo.  do  Indagine  lib.  1.  "  Ca?lesti.s  I'liy- 

siognuni.  lil>.  10.  J  Cap.  It.  lib.  5.  Idem  maculae  in  ungulia  nigrre,  litos,  rixaa,  mclancholiam  siguificaut, 

ab  humore  in  corde  tali. 
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SuusECT.  V. — Old  iu/e  a  cause. 
Secoxdauy  peculiar  causes  efficient,  so  called  in  respect  of  the  other  prece- 
dent, are  either  coNi/eHita',  iiilcrncc,  innatfe,  as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate, 
inbred  ;  or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we  are 
born  :  congonite  or  horn  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or  prceter 
■naturani  (as  ^'  Fernelius  calls  it)  that  distemperature,  which  we  have  from  our 
parent's  seed,  it  heino-  an  hereditary  disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is 
natural  to  all,  and  which  no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  *^old  age,  Avhich  being 
cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is,  must  needs  cause  it, 
by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasing  of  adust  humours  ; 
therefore  f?  Melanethon  avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  Senes 
plernmpie  delirasse  in  senectd,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  oh  atram  bilem,  for 
black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them :  and  Rhasis,  that  Arabian 
physician,  in  his  Cent.  lib.  1,  cop.  9,  calls  it  " '>  a  necessaiy  and  inseparable 
accident,"  to  all  old  and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  years  (as  the  Psalmist 
saith)  "  *  all  is  troidjle  and  sorrow  ;"  and  common  experience  confirms  the 
truth  of  it  in  Aveak  and  old  persons,  especially  such  as  have  lived  in  action  all 
their  lives,  had  great  employment,  much  business,  much  command,  and  many- 
servants  to  oversee,  and  leave  ofi  ex  cdiriipto;  as  'Charles  the  Fifth  did  to  king 
Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden  ;  they  are  overcome  Avith  melancholy  in  au 
instant :  or  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses,  tliey  dote  at  last,  [seiiex  bia 
jn/er,)  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates  through  common  infirmities 
incident  in  their  age  ;  fidl  of  ache,  sorrow  and  grief,  children  again,  dizzards-, 
they  cai'le  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves,  they  are  angry, 
Avaspish,  displeased  Avith  every  thing,  "  suspicious  of  all,  wayAvard,  covetous, 
hard,  (saith  TuUy,)  self-AviUed.  superstitious,  self-conceited,  braggers  and  ad- 
mirers of  themselves,"  as  ^Balthasar  Castalio  hath  truly  noted  of  them'. 
This  natural  infirmity  is  most  eminent  in  old  Avomen,  and  such  as  are  poor, 
solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem  and  beggary,  or  such  as  are  witches  ;  inso- 
much that  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor,  Edwicus,  do  refer  all  that 
Avitches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone,  and  this  humour  of  melancholy. 
And  Avhereas  it  is  controverted,  Avhether  they  can  bcAvitch  cattle  to  death,  ride 
in  the  air  upon  a  coulstaft"  out  of  a  chimney-top,  transform  themselves  into 
cats,  dogs,  &e.,  translate  bodies  from  place  to  place,  meet  in  companies,  and 
dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  carnal  copidation  Avith  the  devil,  they  ascribe  all  to 
this  redundant  melancholy,  Avhich  domineers  in  them,  to  '^  somniferous  potions, 
and  natural  causes,  the  devil's  policy.  J^on  Icpdunt  omnino  (saith  Wierus)  aut 
quid  mirum  facitmt  {de  Lamiis,  lib.  3,  cap.  36),  yt  pytatur,  solam  vitiaiam 
habent  phantasiam ;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all.  only  their  "brains  are 
crazed.  "  °They  think  they  are  Avitches,  and  can  do  hurt,  but  do  not."  But 
this  opinion  Bodine,  Erastus,  Danajus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Cam- 
panella  de  So/su  rerum,  lib.  4,  cap.  9.  *  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  lib.  2,  de 
Animd  explode ;  i' Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  Avitches  are  melancholy, 
they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasy  alone,  so  to  delude  themselves 
and  others,  or  to  produce  such  efi'ccts. 

8l'i?sect.  YI. — Pareuts  a  cause  b>/  Propagation. 
That  other  iuAvard  inbred  cause  of  Melancholy  is  our  temperature,  in  Avliole  or 
part,  wliich  avo  receive  from  our  parents,  which  t  Fernelius  calls  Proeter  naturam, 

'  Lib.  I.  Path.  cap.  11.  '  Venit  enim  properata  malis  inopina  senectus  :  et  dolor  setatem  jussit  inesse 

ineam  IJoethius  met.  1.  de  consol.  I'hilos.  8  Cap.  de  humoribus,  lib.  de  Auima.  >■  Necessarium 

accidens  decrepitis.  et  insepaiabile.  *  Psa.  xc.  10.  '  Metenm.  Pelg.  hist.  lib.  1.  ^  Sunt  morosi 

aiixii,  et  ir.icundi  et  difficiles  senes,  si  quoerimus,  etiam  avari,  Tidl.  de  senectute.  '  Lib.  2.  de  Aulico. 

.Senes  avari,  morosi,  jactabundi,  philauti,  deliri,  superstitiosi,  suspiciosi,  &c.     Lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  17. 
et  18.  '"  Solamim,  opium  lupi  adeiJS,  lacr.  asini,  &c.  sanguis  infantum,  (ic.  "  Corrupta  est  iis  ab 

humore  Melancholico  jiliantasia.  NjTnanus.  »  Putant  se  Isedere  quando  non  laidunt.  *  Qui  haec  in 

imaginationis  vim  referre  conati  sunt,  atrse  bilis,  inanem  prorsus  laborem  susceperunt.  P  Lib.  3.  cap.  4. 

oninif.  m.ig.  1  Lib.  1.  cap.  11.  patli. 
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or  unnatural,  it  being  an  bereditary  disease  ;  for  as  be  justifies  ^  Quale parentnm 
maxime  patris  semen  obiigerit,  tales  ecadunt  siinilares  spennatico'que  partes, 
quocunque  etiam  morbo  Pater  quiim  generat  tenetur,  cion  seniine  trans/ert  in 
Prolem  ;  sucb  as  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  fatber  is,  sucb  is  tbe  son's,  and  look 
wbat  disease  tbe  fatber  bad  wben  be  begot  bim,  bis  son  Avill  bave  after  bini  ; 
"  '  and  is  as  well  inberitor  of  bis  infirmities,  as  of  bis  lands.  And  wbere  tbe 
complexion  and  constitution  of  tbe  fatber  is  corrupt,  tbere  (^  saitb  Roger  Bacon) 
tbe  complexion  and  constitution  of  tbe  son  must  needs  be  corrupt,  and  so  tbe 
corruption  is  derived  from  tbe  fatber  to  tbe  son."  Now  tbis  dotb  not  so  mucb 
appear  in  tbe  composition  of  tbe  body,  according  to  tliat  of  Hijipocrates,  "  'in 
babit,  jJroportion,  scars,  and  otber  lineaments  ;  but  in  manners  and  conditions 
of  tbe  mind,  Et  putriuii  ia  natos  abeimt  cam  semine  mores. 

Seleucus  bad  an  ancbor  on  bis  tbigb,  so  bad  bis  posterity,  as  Trogus  records, 
1.  15.  Lepidus  in  Pliny  1.  7,  c.  17,  Avas  purblind,  so  Avas  bis  son.  Tbat  famous 
family  of  ^Enobarbi  were  known  of  old,  and  so  surnamed  from  tbeir  red  beards  ; 
tbe  Austrian  lip,  and  tbose  Indian  flat  noses  are  propagated,  tbe  Bavarian 
cbin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  tbe  Jews,  as  "  Buxtorfius  observes  ;  tbeir  voice, 
pace,  gesture,  looks,  are  likewise  derived  witb  all  tbe  rest  of  tbeir  conditions 
and  infirmities  ;  sucb  a  motbor,  sucb  a  daugbter  ;  tbeir  very  ^  aff"ections  Lem- 
nius  contends  "to  follow  tbeir  seed,  and  tbe  malice  and  bad  conditions  of 
cbildren  are  many  times  wbolly  to  be  imputed  to  tbeir  parents  ;  "  I  need  not 
tberefore  make  any  doubt  of  Melancboly,  but  tbat  it  is  an  bereditary  disease, 
y  Paracelsus  in  express  words  afiirms  it,  lib.  de  morb.  ainentium  to.  4,  tr.  1  ; 
so  dotb  ^  Crato  in  an  Epistle  of  bis  to  Monavius.  So  dotb  Bruno  Seidelius  in 
bis  book  de  morbo  incurab.  Montaltus  proves,  cap.  11,  out  of  Hippocrates  and 
Plutarcb,  tbat  such  bereditary  dispositions  are  frequent,  et  kanc  (inquit)  fieri 
reor  ob  participatam  melancholicam  intempierantiam  (speaking  of  a  patient)  I 
tbink  be  became  so  by  participation  of  Melancboly.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1, 
part  2,  cap.  9,  will  bave  bis  melancboly  constitution  derived  not  only  from  tbe 
fatber  to  tbe  son,  but  to  tbe  wbole  family  sometimes  ;  Quandoque  totis  familiis 
hereditativam,  ^  Forestus,  in  bis  medicinal  observations,  illustrates  tbis  point, 
witb  an  example  of  a  mercbant,  bis  patient,  tbat  bad  tbis  infirmity  by  inberit- 
ance  ;  so  dotb  Rodericus  a  Fonseca,  tom.  1,  consul.  69,  by  an  instance  of  a 
young  man  tbat  was  so  aftected  e.v  niatre  melancholica,  bad  a  melancboly  motber, 
et  victii  melancholico,  and  bad  diet  togetber.  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  a  Spanisb 
pbysician,  in  tbat  exceUent  Tract  wbicb  be  batb  lately  written  of  bereditary 
diseases,  tom.  2,  oper.  lib.  5,  reckons  up  leprosy,  as  tbose  ^  Galbots  in  Gascony, 
hereditary  lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsy,  &lc.  Amongst  the  rest,  tbis  and 
madness  after  a  set  time  comes  to  many,  wbicb  be  calls  a  miraculous  thing  in 
nature,  and  sticks  for  ever  to  them  as  an  incurable  bal»it.  And  tbat  which  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  tbe  fatber,  and  goes  to  tbe  son, 
" '^  or  takes  every  otber,  and  sometimes  every  third  in  a  lineal  descent,  and  doth 
not  always  produce  the  same,  but  some  like,  and  a  symbobzing  disease."  These 
secondary  causes  hence  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  tbat  (as  ^  Wolphius 
holds)  s(epe  mutant  decreta  sidemm,  they  do  often  alter  the  primary  causes, 
and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons,  belike,  the  Church  and  com- 
monwealth, hiunan  and  Divine  laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases, 

1  Ut  artliritici  Epilep.  &c.  ■■  l^t  filii  non  tam  possessionum  quam  niorborum  hsrecles  sint.  >  Epist. 

de  secretis  artis  et  natiirfe  c.  7.  nam  in  hoc  quod  patres  corrujiti  sunt,  generant  filios  corniptsp  complexionis, 
et  compositionis,  et  tilii  eorum  eadem  de  causa  se  corrumpunt,  et  sic  derivatur  corruptio  k  patribus  ad  filios. 
•  Non  tam  (inquit  Hippocrates  I  gibbos  et  cicatrices  oris  et  corporis  habitum  agnoscis  ex  iis,  sed  verum 
incessum  gestus,  mores,  morbos,  &c.  "  Synagcg.  Jud.  '  Ati'ectus  parentum  in  fcetus  transeunt,  et 

puerorum  malicia  parentibus  imputanda,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mirac.  >  Ex  pituitosis  pituitosi,  ex 

biliosis  biliosi,  ex  lienosis  et  nielancholicis  melancholic!.  ■  Epist.  174.  in  Scoltz.  I'ascitur  nobiscum  ilia 

aliturque  et  una  cum  parentibus  habemus  malum  hunc  assem.  Jo.  Pelesius  lib.  2.  de  cura  humanorum 
affectuum.  ■>  Lib.  10.  observat.  15.  ^  Maginus  Geog.  '  Sa?pe  non  eundem,  sed  similem  producit 

effectum,  et  iUasso  parente  transit,  in  nepotera.  ■<  Dial,  prsefix.  genituris  Leovitii. 
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to  be  well  born,  and  it  were  happy  for  human  kind,  if  only  such  parents  as  are 
sound  of  body  and  mind  should  be  suffered  to  marry."  An  husbandman  will 
sow  none  but  the  best  and  choicest  seed  upon  his  land,  he  will  not  rear  a  bull 
or  a  horse,  except  he  be  right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a 
mare,  except  he  be  well  assured  of  his  breed  ;  we  make  choice  of  the  best 
rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best  dogs,  Qiianto  id 
diligenlinx  in  prorrea/ulis  liheris  obsenmndnm?  And  how  careful  then  should 
we'be  in  begetting  of  our  children?  In  former  times  some  ycountries  have  been 
so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stern,  that  if  a  child  were  crooked  or  deformed  in 
body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away ;  so  did  the  Indians  of  old  by  the  relation 
of  Curtius,  and  many  other  well-governed  commonwealths,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  those  times.  Heretofore  in  Scotland,  saith ''■Ilect.  Boethius,  "if 
any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  leprosy,  or  any  such 
dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to  be  propagated  from  the  father  to  the 
son,  he  was  instantly  gelded  ;  a  woman  kept  from  aU  company  of  men ;  and  if 
by  chance  having  some  such  disease,  she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she 
with  her  brood  were  buried  alive :  and  this  was  done  for  the  connnou  good, 
lest  the  whole  nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe  doom  you  will 
say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it 
is.  For  now  by  our  too  much  facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to 
marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there 
is  a  vast  confusion  of  hereditary  diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost  free 
from  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other,  when  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the 
eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the  race  ;  or  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or 
dizzards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot, 
as  he  said,  '^jure  h<Ereditario  sapere  juhentur  ;  they  must  be  wise  and  able  by 
inheritance :  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt,  we  have  many 
weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst  us, 
crazed  families,  parenles,  perempiores  ;  our  fathers  bad,  and  we  are  like  to  be 
worse. 


MEMB.   II. 

SuBSECT.   I. — Bad  Diet  a  cause.     Substance.     Quality  of  Meals. 

According  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened  hitherto  these  secondary 
causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  I  must  now  proceed  to  the  outward  and 
adventitious,  which  happen  unto  us  after  we  are  born.  And  those  are  either 
evident,  remote,  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest :  continent  causes  some 
call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent  causes  are  subdivided  again  into 
necessary  and  not  necessary.  Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoid  them,  but 
they  will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non-natural  things, 
so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  Avhich  are  principal  causes  of  this 
disease.  For  almost  in  every  consultation,  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak 
of  the  causes,  the  fault  is  found,  and  this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient ; 
Peccavit  circa  res  sex  non  naturales :  he  hath  still  oftended  in  one  of  those  six. 
Montanus,  consil.  22,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  Jew,  gives  that  sentence, 
so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place ;  and  in  his  244  counsel,  censuring  a 
melancholy  soldier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady,   "^he  offended  in  all 

y  Infantes  infirmi  pra^cipitio  necati.  Bohemus  lib.  3.  c.  3.     Apud  Lacones  olim.  Lypsius  epist.  85.  cent,  a  I 
Belgas,  Dionysio  Villeiio,  si  quos  aliqua  memhrorum  parte  inutiles  notaverint,  necari  jubent.  ^  Lib.  1. 

De  veterum  Scotorum  nioribus.  Morbo  comitiali,  dementia,  mania,  lepra, &c.  aut  simili  labe,  qufe  facile  in 
proleni  transmittitur,  laborantes  inter  eos,  ingenti  facta  indagine,  inventos,  ne  gens  fa?da  contagione 
laederetur,  ex  iis  nata,  castraverunt,  mulieres  liujusmodi  procul  a  virorum  eonsortio  ablegarunt,  quod  si 
harum  aliqua  concepisse  inveniebatur,  simul  cum  fcrtu  nondum  edito,  defodiebatur  viva.  '^  Euphormio 

Satyr.  ^  Fecit  omnia  delicta  quae  fieri  possunt  circa  res  sex  non  naturales,  et  ea3  fuerunt  causa;  extriusecas, 
ex  quibus  postea  ortsE  sunt  obstructiones. 
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those  six  non-natural  things,  which  wore  the  outward  causes,  from  which  came 
those  inward  obstructions  ;   and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  diet,  retention  and  evacuation,  which  are 
more  material  than  the  other  because  they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  con- 
versant in  keeping  or  expelling  of  it.  The  other  four  are  air,  exercise,  sleeping, 
waking,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter.  The  first 
of  these  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  and  causeth  melancholy,  as 
it  offends  in  substance,  or  accidents,  that  is  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  And 
well  it  may  be  called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as  '^Fernelius  holds,  "  it 
hath  such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseases,  and  yields  the  matter  and  suste- 
nance of  them ;  for  neither  air,  nor  perturbations,  nor  any  of  those  other 
evident  causes  take  place,  or  work  this  effect,  except  the  constitution  of  body, 
and  preparation  of  humours,  do  concur.  That  a  man  may  say,  this  diet  is  the 
mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  Avhat  he  will,  and  from  this  alone,  melan- 
choly and  frequent  other  maladies  arise."  Many  physicians,  I  confess,  have 
written  copious  volumes  of  this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all 
manner  of  meats ;  as  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew,  Halyabbas,  Avieeuna, 
Mesue,  also  four  Arabians,  Gordonius,  Villanovanus,  Wecker,  Johaimes 
Bruerinus,  sitolo(/ia  de  Esmlentis  el  Poadentis,  Michael  Savanarola,  Tract.  2, 
c.  8,  Anthony  Funianellus,  Idj.  de  regirnine  senum.  Curio  in  his  Comment  on 
Schola  Salerna,  Godefridus  Stekius  arte  med.,  Marsilius  cognatus,  Ficinus, 
Ranzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magninus,  regini.  sanitatis,  Frietagius,  Hugo 
Fridevallius,  tkc,  besides  many  other  in  ''English,  and  almost  every  peculiar 
physician,  discourseth  at  large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melan- 
choly :  yet  because  these  books  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I  will  briefly 
touch  what  kind  of  meats  engender  this  humour,  through  their  sevei'al  species, 
and  which  are  to  be  avoided.  How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits 
■first,  and  after  humours,  by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of  our 
body,  Feriielius  and  others  will  shew  you.  I  hasten  to  the  thing  itself:  and 
first  of  such  diet  as  offends  in  sidjstance. 

Beef.^  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first  degree,  dry  in  the 
second,  saith  Gal.  I.  3,  c.  1,  de  alitn.  fac.)  is  condemned  by  him  and  all  suc- 
ceeding Authors,  to  breed  gross  melancholy  blood  :  good  for  such  as  are  sound, 
and  of  a  strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men  if  ordered  aright,  corned,  young, 
of  an  ox  (for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  species  are  held  best),  or  if  old,  ^  such 
as  have  been  tired  out  with  labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabellicus 
commend  Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savoury,  best  and  easiest  of  digestion  ; 
we  commend  ours  :  but  all  is  rejected,  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead  a  resty  life, 
any  ways  inclined  to  Melancholy,  or  dry  of  complexion  :  Tales  (Galen  thinks) 
de  facile  melanchoUcis  (egritiidinibus  capmntur. 

Pork.'\  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  nature,  *  but  alto- 
gether unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are  any  ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind  : 
too  moist,  fuU  of  himiours,  and  therefore  noxia  delicatis,  saith  Savanarola,  ex. 
eariim  usii  id  diibitetur  an  fehrls  quartana  generetiir  :  naught  for  queasy 
stomachs,  insomuch  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a  quartan  ague. 

Goat.]  Savanarola  discommends  goat's  flesh,  and  so  doth  ^ Bruermus,  /.  13, 
c.  19,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  ramish  :  and  therefore  suj^poseth  it  will 
breed  rank  and  filthy  .substance  ;  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender, 
Isaac  accepts,  Bruerinus  and  Galen,  /.  1,  c.  1,  de  alimentorionfacultatibus. 

Hart.  ]     Hart  and  red  deer  §  hath  an  evil  name  :   it  yields  gross  nutriment : 

"^  Path.  1.  1.  c.  2.  Maxiniam  in  gignendis  morbia  vim  obtinet,  pabulum,  materiamque  morbi  suggerens : 
nam  nee  ab  aer^;,  nee  a  perturbationibus,  vel  aliis  evidentibus  causis  morbi  sunt,  nisi  conaentiat  coi-poris 
praeparatio,  et  bumorum  constitutio.  Ut  semel  dicam,  una  gula  est  omnium  morboiami  mater,  etiamsi  alius 
est  genitor.     Ab  hac  morbi  sponte  ssepe  emanant,  nulla  alia  eogente  causa.  ''  Cogan,  Eliot,  Vauhan, 

Vener.  "  Frietagius.        *  Isaac.         ^  Non  laudatur  quia  melancholicum  prsebet  aljmentum.  b  Male 

alit  cervina  (inquit  Frietagius)  crassisslmum  et  atribilarium  siippeditat  alimentuni. 
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a  stronpf  aiul  r^rcat  p;rainc(l  meat,  next  iiiito  a  horse.  Wliidi  although  some 
countries  eat,  as  Tartars,  ami  they  of  Cliina  ;  yet  ''  Clalen  eondemus.  Young 
foals  are  as  conunonly  eaten  in  Sjiain  as  red  deer,  and  to  furnish  their  navies, 
about  Malaga  especially,  often  used  ;  hut  such  meats  ask  long  baking,  or 
seething,  to  qualify  them,  and  yet  all  Avill  not  scrrc. 

Venison,  Fallow  Dc('r.'\  All  venison  is  melancholy,  and  begets  bad  blood  ; 
a  pleasant  meat :  in  great  esteem  with  us  (for  we  have  more  parks  in  England 
tlian  there  arc  in  all  Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  'Tis  somewhat 
better  hunted  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery  ;  but  generally 
bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

Hare.\  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  digestion,  it  breeds 
incuhus,  often  eaten,  andcauseth  fearful  dreams,  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  con- 
demned by  a  jury  of  jihysicians.  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say,  that  hare  is 
a  meri-y  meat,  and  that  it  wiU  make  one  fair,  as  Martial's  Epigram  testifies  to 
Gellia  ;  but  this  is  per  accidetis,  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes,  merry 
company  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not 
otherwise  to  bo  imderstood. 

Conies.^  'Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus  compares  them  to 
beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  sanit.  part.  3,  c.  17  ;  yet  young  rabbits  by  all  men 
are  approved  to  be  good. 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion  breed  melancholy. 
Aretcus,  lib,  7,  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet,  '^  bowels,  brains,  entrails, 
marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and  those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
•fee.  They  arc  rejected  by  Isaac,  lib.  2,  j^arf.  3.  Magninus,  part.  3,  cap.  17, 
Bruerinus,  lib.  12,  Savanarola,  Jinb.  32,  Tract.  2. 

Milk.~\  Milk,  and  aU  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese,  curds,  «fcc., 
increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is  most  wholesome)  :  ^  some 
except  asses'  milk.  The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good, 
especially  for  young  children,  but  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,  ™  not 
good  for  those  that  have  unclean  stomachs,  are  subject  to  headache,  or  have 
green  wounds,  stone,  &c.  Of  aU  cheeses,  1  take  that  kind  which  wc  call 
Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best,  ex  vetustis  pessin/as,  the  older,  stronger,  and 
harder,  the  worst,  as  Langius  discourscth  in  his  Epistle  to  Mclancthon,  cited 
by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  5,  Gal.  3,  de  cibis  boni  sued,  ^'c. 

F'owl.'j  Amongst  fowl,  "  peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny  fowl  arc  forbidden, 
as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  herons,  cranes,  coots,  didappers,  waterhens,  with  all 
those  teals,  curs,  sheldrakes,  and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in  winter  out 
of  Scandia,  Muscovy,  Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  the  year  arc  covered 
aU  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though  these  be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant 
in  taste,  and  have  a  good  outside,  like  hypocrites,  white  in  plumes,  and  soft, 
their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melancholy  meat  ;  Gravatit 
et putrefaciant  stomachuni,  saith  Isaac,  part.  5,  de  vol.,  theii*  young  ones  are 
more  tolerable,  but  young  pigeons  he  quite  disapproves. 

Fishes.^  Rliasis  and  °  Magninus  discommend  all  fish,  and  say,  they  breed 
viscosities,  slimy  nutriment,  Uttle  and  humourous  nourishment.  Savanarola 
adds,  cold,  moist  :  and  phlegmatic,  Isaac  ;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all 
cold  and  melancholy  complexions  :  others  make  a  difference,  rejecting  only 
amongst  fresh-water  fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  craAvfish  (which  Bright  approves, 
cap.  6),  and  such  as  are  bred  in  muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste 
of  mud,  as  Franeiscus  Bonsuetus  poetically  defines.  Lib.  de  axpiatilibHs. 

"  Nam  pisces  omnes,  qui  stagiia,  lacusque  frequentaiit,  1  "  All  fish,  that  standing  pools,  and  lakes  frequent, 
Semper  plus  succi  deterioris  habent."  |      Do  ever  yield  bad  juice  and  nourishment." 

•i  Lib.  de  subtiliss.  dieta.    Equina  caro  et  asinina  equinis  danda  est  homiuibus  et  asininis.  '  Panim 

obsunt  a  n,atura  Leporura.     nruerinus,  1.  13.  cap.  25.  pullorum  tenera  et  optima.  i'  Illaudabilis  succi 

nauseam  provocant.  '  Piso.  Altomar.  "' Curio.  Frietagius,  Magninus.  part  3.  cap.  17.  Mercurialis, 

de  affect,  lib.  1.  c.  10.  excepts  all  milk  meats  in  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy.  "  Wcclier  Synta.\.  theor. 

1).  2.  Isaac,  Bruer.  lib.  15.  cap.  30.  et  31.  •>  Cap.  18.  part.  3. 
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Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius,  c.  34,  de  piscihus  jluvkd.  highly  magnifies,  and 
saith,  None  speak  against  tliom,  but  inepti  et  scntpulosl,  some  scrupulous 
persons  ;  but  P  eels,  c.  33,  "  he  abhorreth  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all  physi- 
cians detest  them,  especially  about  the  solstice."  Gomesius,  lib.  1,  c.  2,2,  de 
sale,  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as  much  vilify,  and  above 
the  rest,  dried,  soused,  indurate  fish,  as  ling,  fumados,  red-herrings,  sprats, 
stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john,  all  shell-fish.  i  Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster 
and  crab.  Messarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bnierinus  contradicts,  lib.  22, 
c,  17.      Magninus  rejects  conger,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackarel,  skate. 

Carj>  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  Avhat  to  determine.  Franciscus  Bonsue- 
tus  accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Ilippolitus  Salvianus,  in  his  Book  de  Piscium 
naturd  et  prceparatione ,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  foHo,  1554,  with  most 
elegant  pictures,  esteems  carp  no  better  than  a  slimy  watery  meat.  Paidus 
Jovius  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves  of  it  ;  so  doth  Dubravius 
in  his  Books  of  Fish-ponds.  Freitagius  '^extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome 
meat,  and  ])uts  it  amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank  ;  and  so  do  most  of  our 
country  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no  other  fish.  But  tliis 
controversy  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgment,  by  Bruerinus,  /.  22,  c.  13. 
The  difference  riseth  from  the  site  and  natm-e  of  pools,  **  sometimes  muddy, 
sometimes  sweet ;  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is  from  whence  they  be  taken. 
In  like  manner  almost  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh  fish.  But  see  more  in 
Rondoletius,  Bellonius,  Oribasius,  lib.  7,  ca}^.  22,  Isaac,  I.  1,  especially  Ilippo- 
litus Salvianus,  wlio  is  instar  omnium  solus,  S)X.  Howsoever  they  may  be 
wholesome  and  ajiproved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good  ;  P.  Forestus,  in  his 
medicinal  observations,  *  relates,  that  Carthusian  friars,  whose  living  is  most 
part  fish,  are  more  sul)ject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order,  and  that  he 
found  by  experience,  being  sometimes  their  physician  ordinary  at  Delft,  in 
Holland.  He  exemplifies  it  with  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a  Carthusian 
of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  well  liking,  that  by  solitary  living,  and  fish-eating, 
became  so  misaft'ected. 

Herbs. '\  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten  I  find  goui'ds,  cucimibers,  coleworts, 
melons,  (lisallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome  dreams, 
and  sends  up  black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  loc.  affect.  I.  3,  c.  6,  of  all 
herbs  condemns  cabbage  ;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2,  c.  1,  Animce  gravitatem  facit,  it 
brings  heaviness  to  the  soid.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  all  raw  herbs  and 
salads  breed  melancholy  blood,  except  bugloss  and  lettuce.  Crato,  consil.  21, 
lib.  2,  speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borage,  bugloss,  fennel, 
parsley,  dill,  balm,  succory.  Magninus,  regim.  sanitatis,  part.  3,  cap.  31. 
Omnes  herbce  simpliciter  malcB,  via  cibi  ;  all  herbs  are  simply  evil  to  feed  on  (as 
he  thinks).     So  did  that  scoflting  cook  in  "  Plautus  hold  : 


'  Non  ego  cocnam  condio  ut  alii  coqui  solent, 
Qui  mihi  condita  prata  in  patinis  proferunt, 
Boves  qui  convivas  faciunt,  herbasque  aggerunt. " 


"  Like  other  cooks  I  do  not  supper  dress, 
That  put  whole  meadows  into  a  platter, 
And  make  no  better  of  their  guests  than  beeves, 
With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  fatter." 


Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dumer  of  herbs  and  salads 
(which  our  said  Plautus  calls  ccenas  terrestres,  Horace,  coenas  sine  sanguine),  by 
which  means,  as  he  follows  it, 


•  Ilic  homines  tarn  brevem  vitam  colunt 
Qui  Iierbas  hujusmodi  in  alvum  suum  congerunt, 
Formidolosum  dictu,  non  esu  modo, 
Quas  herbas  pecudes  non  edunt,  homines  edunt." 


' '  Their  lives ,  tliat  eat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be  short , 
And  "tis  a  fearful  thing  for  to  report. 
That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  Ivind  of  meat, 
A\^lich  very  juments  would  refuse  to  eat." 


p  Omni  loco  et  omni  tempore  medici  detestantur  anguillas  pra-sertim  circa  solstitium.  Damnantur  turn, 
sanis  turn  a?gris.  i  Cap.  (i.  in  his  Tr.act  of  Melancholy.  '  Optinie  nutrit  omnium  judicio  inter  primae 

notaepisces  giistu  pra?stanti.  >  Non  est  dubiura,  quia  pro  variorum  situ,  ac  natura,  magnas  alimeutorum 

sortiantur  differentias,  alibi  suaviores,  alibi  lutulentiores.  '  Observat.  10.  lib.  10.  "  I'seudolus, 

act.  3.  seen.  2.  '  Plautus.  ibid. 
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vThoy  arc  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all  men  raw,  tliougli 
qualified  with  oil,  hut  in  broths,  or  otherwise.  See  more  of  these  in  every 
'husbandman  and  herbalist. 

Boofx.]  Roots,  J'Jtsi  qitorifudam  (lentium  ojyes  sint,  saith  Bruerinus,  the 
wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food,  are  windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome  to 
the  head  :  as  onions,  garlic,  seallions,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  parsnips  : 
Crato.  lib.  2.  comil.  11.  disallows  all  roots,  though  ^some  approve  of  parsnips 
and  potatoes.  ^'Magninus  is  of  Crato's  opinion,  '"^They  trouble  the  mind, 
sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain,  make  men  mad,  especially  garhc,  onions, 
if  a  man  liberally  feed  on  them  a  year  together.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  cap.  2. 
complains  of  alf  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus,  even  parsnips  them- 
selves, which  are  the  best,  Lib.  9.  cap.  14. 

Fruits.]  Pastinacarinn  nms  succos  ffic//iit  imj)robos.  Crato.  consil.  21. 
lib.  1.  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries, 
strawberries,  nuts,  medlars,  serves,  kc.  Sanfiuinem  inficitmt,  saith  Villano- 
vanus,  they  infect  the  blood,  and  putrefy  it,  Magninus  holds,  and  must  not 
therefore  be  taken  rid  cibi,  aut  (piarJitate  magna,  not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in 
any  great  quantity.  ''  Cardan  makes  that  a  cause  of  their  continual  sickness 
at  Fessa  in  Africa,  "because  they  hve  so  much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a 
day."  Laurentius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  which 
others  disallow,  and  amongst  the  rest  apples,  which  some  likewise  commend, 
sweetings,  pairmains,  pippins,  as  good  against  melancholy;  but  to  him  that  is 
any  way  inclined  to,  or  touched  with  this  malady,  '^Nicholas  Piso  in  his 
Practics,  forbids  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and  not 
raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  ^Bruerinus,  out  of  Galen,  excepts  grapes  and  figs, 
but  I  find  them  hkewise  rejected. 

Pulse. '\  All  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  kc  ,  they  fill  the  brain 
(saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black  thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome 
dreams.  And  therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  of  old, 
may  be  for  ever  applied  to  melancholy  men,  A  fabis  abstinete,  eat  no  peas,  nor 
beans  ;  yet  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them,  I  would  give  this  counsel,  to  pre- 
pare them  according  to  those  rules  that  Arnoldus  YiUanovanus,  and  Frietagius 
prescribe,  for  eating,  and  dressing,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  »kc. 

Spices.'\  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are  for  that  cause  for- 
bidden by  our  physicians  to  such  men  as  are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as  pepper, 
ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  dates,  he.  honey  and  sugar.  sSome  except 
honey;  to  those  that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable,  but  ^Didcia  se  in  bilem 
vertunt,  (sweets  turn  into  bile,)  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore  forbids  all 
spice,  in  a  consultation  of  his,  for  a  melancholy  schoolmaster.  Omnia  aromatica, 
et  quicquid  sanyuinem  adurit :  so  doth  Fernelius,  consil.  45.  Guianerius, 
tract.  15.  cap.  2.  Mercurialis,  cons.  189.  To  these  I  may  add  aU  sharp  and 
soiu"  things,  luscious,  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oil,  vinegar,  verjuice,  mustard, 
salt ;  as  sweet  things  are  obstructive,  so  these  are  corrosive.  Gomesius,  in  his 
books,  de  sale,  I.  1.  c.  21.  highly  commends  salt  ;  so  doth  Codronchus  in  his 
tract,  de  sale  Absi/nthii,  Lemn.  I.  3.  c.  9.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  yet  common  expe- 
rience finds  salt,  and  salt-meats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease.  And 
for  that  cause  belike  those  Egy]itian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so  much, 
as  in  their  bread,  ut  sine  perturbatione  anima  esset,  saith  mine  author,  that 
their  souls  might  be  free  from  perturbations. 

y  Quare  rectius  valetudini  sua?  quisque  consulet,  qui  lapsus  prionim  parentum  niemor,  eas  plane  vel 
omiserit  vel  parce  degustarit.  Kersleius  cap.  4.  de  vero  usu  med.  '  In  Miz.ildo  de  Horto  P.  Crescent. 
Herbastein,  &c.  '■  Cap.  13.  part.  3.  Bright  in  his  Tract,  of  Mel.  ''  Intellectum  turbant,  producunt 

insaniam.  "^  Audi\i  (inquit  Magnin.)  quod  si  quis  ex  iis  per  annum  continue  comedat,  in  insaniam 

caderet.  cap.  13.  Improbi  succi  sunt.  cap.  12.  ■•  De  rerum  varietat.  In  Fessa  plerunique  morbosi,  quod 
fructus  comedantter  in  die.  '  Cap.  de  Mel.  '  Lib.  11.  c.  3.  k  Bright,  c.  6.  excepts  honey.  >>  Hor. 
apud  Scoltzium  consil.  18(i. 
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Bread. ^^  Bread  that  Is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  rye,  or 
'over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often  spoken  against,  as  causing 
melancholy  juice  and  wind.  Job.  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of 
Scotland,  contends  much  for  the  wholsomeness  of  oaten  bread:  it  was  objected 
to  him  then  living  at  Paris  in  France,  that  his  countrymen  fed  on  oats,  and 
base  grain,  as  a  disgrace  ;  but  he  doth  ingenuously  confess,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  a  third  part  of  England,  did  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread,  that  it  was 
as  wholesome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment.  And  yet  Wecker 
out  of  Galen  calls  it  horse-meat,  and  fitter  for  juments  than  men  to  feed  on. 
But  read  Galen  himself.  Lib.  1.  De  cibis  boni  et  mail  sued,  more  largely  dis- 
coursing of  corn  and  bread. 

W'^/^e.]  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick  drinks,  as 
Muscadine,  Malmsey,  Alicant,  Rumney,  Brownbastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like, 
of  which  they  have  thirty  several  kinds  in  Muscovy,  all  such  made  drinks  are 
hurtful  in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  choleric  complexion, 
young,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy.  For  many  times  the  drinking  of  wine 
alone  causeth  it.  Arculanus,  c.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  puts  in  '^wine  for  a  great 
cause,  especially  if  it  be  immoderately  used.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  2.  tells 
a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertainment  in  his  house,  "  that  'in 
one  month's  space  were  both  melancholy  by  drinking  of  wine,  one  did  nought 
but  sing,  the  other  sigh.  Galen,  I.  de  causis  morb.  c.  3.  Matthiolus  on  Dios- 
corides,  and  above  all  other  Andreas  Bachius,  /.  3.  18,  19,  20.  have  reckoned 
upon  those  inconveniences  that  come  by  wine  :  yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  to 
such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  melancholy,  a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physic,  and  so 
doth  Mercurialis  grant,  consil.  25.  in  that  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as 
to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,  wine  is  much  commended,  if  it  bo  moderately  used. 

Cider,  Perri/.^  Cider  and  perry  are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and  for 
that  cause  to  be  neglected,  and  so  are  all  those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Beer.'\  Beer,  if  it  be  over-new  or  over-stale,  over-strong,  or  nc?t  sodden, 
smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sour,  is  most  unwholesome,  frets,  and  galls,  ttc. 
Henrieus  Ayrerus,  in  a  "^consultation  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy  discommends  beer.  So  doth  "Crato  in  that  excellent  counsel 
of  his,  Lib.  2.  cousi/.  21.  as  too  windy,  because  of  the  hop.  But  he  means 
belike  that  thick  black  Bohemian  beer  used  in  some  other  parts  of  °  Germany, 


•  nil  spissius  ilia 


Dum  bibitur,  nil  clarius  est  dum  mingitur,  unde 
Constat,  quod  multas  feces  in  corpore  linquat." 


"  Nothing  comes  in  so  thick, 
Nothing  goes  out  so  thin. 
It  must  needs  follow  then 
The  dregs  are  left  within." 


As  that  Pold  poet  seofi"ed,  calling  it  Stygice  monsiruni  conform e  jxdudi,  a  mon- 
strous drink,  like  the  river  Styx.  But  let  them  say  as  they  list,  to  such  as 
are  accustomed  unto  it,  "  'tis  a  most  wholesome  (so  iPolydor  Virgil  calleth  it) 
and  a  pleasant  drink,"  it  is  more  subtile  and  better,  for  the  hop  that  rarefies 
it,  hath  an  especial  virtue  against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists  confess,  Fuch- 
sius  approves.  Lib.  2.  sec.  2.  instit.  cap.  11.  and  many  others. 

Waters.^  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill-coloured,  such  as  come  forth  of 
pools,  and  moats,  where  hemp  hath  been  steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are 
most  unwholesome,  putrefied,  and  full  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean, 
corrupt,  impure,  by  reason  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  still-standing ;  they  cause 
foul  distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  are  imfit  to  make  drink 
of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  be  ""used  about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They 
are  good  for  many  domestic  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattle,  <fec.,  or  in  time 

'  Ne  comedas  crustatn,  choleram  quia  gignit  adustam.    Schol.  Sal.  i"  Vinum  turbidum.  '  Ex  vini 

patentis  bibitione,  duo  Alemani  in  uno  mense  melancholici  facti  sunt.  ■"  llildesheim,  spice!,  fol.  27.3. 

°  Crassum  general  sanguinem.  "  About  Dantzic  in  Spruce,  Hamburgh,  Leipsic.  p  Henrieus  Abrin- 

fensis.        i  Potus  turn  salubris  turn  jucundus,  1.  1.  '  Galen,  1.  1.  de  san.  tuend.  Cavendae  sunt  aquas 

quea  ex  stagnis  hauriuntur,  et  quae  turbidse  and  malfe  olentes,  &C. 
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of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  such  fat  standing 
M'aters  make  the  best  beer,  and  tliat  seething  doth  defecate  it,  as  ^Cardan 
holds,  Lib.  13.  st(htil.  "  It  mends  the  substance,  and  savour  of  it,"  but  it  is 
a  paradox.  Such  boor  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the  other, 
as  'Jobertus  truly  justifieth  out  of  Galen,  Paradox,  dec.  1.  Paradox  5.  that  the 
seething  of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  purge  or  purif}-  them,  Phny,  lib.  31. 
c.  3.  is  of  the  same  tenet,  and  P.  Crescentius,  aqricidi.  lib.  1.  ei  lib.  4.  c.  11.  ei 
c.  45.  Pamphilius  Ilerilachus,  I.  4.  de  nat.  aquarum,  such  waters  are  naught, 
not  to  be  used,  and  by  the  testimony  of  "Galen,  "  breed  agues,  dropsies,  pleu- 
risies, splenetic  and  melancholy  passions,  hurt  the  eyes,  cause  a  bad  tempe- 
rature, and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with  bad  colour."  This  Jobertus 
stiffly  maintains,  Paradox,  lib.  1.  part.  5.  that  it  causeth  blear  eyes,  bad  colour, 
and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  it  :  this  which  they  say,  stands 
with  good  reason ;  for  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of  Astracan  breeds 
worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  ^Axius,  or  as  now  called  Yerduri,  the  fairest  river 
in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle  black  that  taste  of  it.  Alcacman  now  Peleca, 
another  stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part  white,  si  2if>tui  ducas. 
L.  Aubanus  Rohemus  refers  that  5' struma  or  poke  of  the  Bavarians  and  Styrians 
to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as  ^Munster  doth  that  of  the  Valesians  in  the 
Alps,  and  ^Bodine  supposc'th  the  stuttering  of  some  families  in  Aquitania, 
about  Labdcn,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  "  and  that  the  filth  is  derived 
from  the  water  to  their  bodies."  So  that  they  that  use  filthy,  standing,  ill- 
coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must  needs  have  muddy,  ill-coloured,  impure, 
and  infii-m  bodies.  And  because  the  body  works  upon  the  mind,  they  shall 
have  grosser  understandings,  duU,  foggy,  melancholy  spirits,  and  be  really 
subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  wc  may  reduce  an  infinite  number  of  compound, 
artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  oiu-  cooks  aft'ord  us  a  great  variety,  as  tailors 
do  fashions  in  our  apparel.  Such  are  ''  puddings  stufted  Avith  blood,  or  other- 
wise composed  ;  baked  meats,  soused  indurate  meats,  fried  and  broiled  buttered 
meats ;  condite,  powdered,  and  over-dried,  °  aU  cakes,  simnels,  buns,  cracknels 
made  with  butter,  spice,  &c.,  fritters,  pancakes,  pies,  sausages,  and  those 
several  sauces,  sharp,  or  over-sweet,  of  which  scientia  popince,  as  Seneca  calls 
it,  hath  served  those  '^  Apician  tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes,  which  Adrian  the 
sixth  Pope  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of  his  predecesor  Leo  decimus ; 
and  which  prodigious  riot  and  prodigality  have  invented  in  this  age.  These  do 
generally  engender  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach  with  crudities,  and  aU  those 
inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus,  eonsil.  22,  gives  instance,  in  a 
melancholy  Jew,  that  by  eating  such  tart  sauces,  made  dishes,  and  salt  meats, 
with  which  he  was  overmuch  delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was  evil 
aflected.      Such  examples  are  familiar  and  common. 

ScBSECT.  II. — Quantiti/  of  Diet  a  Cause. 
TiiERE  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance  itself  of  meat, 
and  quality  of  it,  in  ill-dressing  and  preparing,  as  there  is  from  the  quantity, 
disorder  of  time  and  place,  imseasonable  use  of  it,  "^  intemperance,  overmuch, 
or  overlittle  taking  of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is,  Plures  crapida  quam  gladius. 
This  gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword,  this  omnivorantia  et  homicida  gida, 

•  Innoxium  reddit  et  bene  olentem.  "  Contendit  hrec  vitia  coctione  non  emendari.  °  Lib.  de  bonitate 
aqufE,  hydropem  auget,  febres  putridas,  splenem,  tusses,  nocet  oculis,  malum  habitum  corporis  et  colorem. 
»  Mag.  Nigrttatem  inducit  si  pecora  biberint.  >'  Aqua?  ex  nivibus  coactcC  strumosos  faciunt.  '  Cosmog.  1.  3. 
cap.  36.  *  Jlethod.  hist.  cap.  5.  balbutiunt  Labdoni  in  Aquitania  ob  aquas,  atque  hi  niorbi  ab  aquis  in 
corpora  derivantur.  ^  Edulia  ex  sanguine  et  suft'ocato  parta.  Hildesheim.  <^  C'upedia  vero,  placentfp, 

bellaria,  commentaque  alia  curiosa  pistorum  et  coquorum,  gustiri  servientium  conciliant  morbos  turn  corpori 
turn  animo  insanatjiles.  Philo  Juda^us  lib.  de  victimis.  P.  .Jov.  vita  ejus.  "^  As  lettuce  steeped  in  wine, 
birds  fed  with  fennel  and  sugar,  as  a  Pope's  concubine  used  in  A\ignon,  Stephan.  "  Animae  negotium 

ilia  facessit,  et  de  teraplo  Dii  immuudum  stabulum  facit.  Peletius,  10.  c. 
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this  all-devouring  and  murdering  gut.  And  that  of  *"  Pliny  is  truer,  "  Simple 
diet  is  the  best  ;  heaping  up  of  several  meats  is  pernicious,  and  sauces  worse  ; 
many  dishes  bring  many  diseases."  »  Avicen  cries  out,  "That  nothing  is 
worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract  the  time  of  meats  longer  than 
ordinary  ;  from  thence  proceed  our  infirmities,  and  'tis  the  fountain  of  all 
diseases,  which  arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours."  Thence,  saith 
^  Fernelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia,  plethora,  cachexia, 
bradiopepsia,  *  Hinc  suhitoc  mortes,  atqve  inti'staia  senectus,  sudden  death,  kc, 
and  what  not. 

As  a  lani])  is  choked  with  a  multitude  of  oil,  or  a  little  fire  with  overmuch 
wood  quite  extinguished,  so  is  the  natural  heat  with  immoderate  eating,  stran- 
gled in  the  body.  Pern/t/osa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturahile  :  one  saith, 
An  insatiable  paunch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  both 
of  body  and  mind.  ■  Mercuriahs  will  have  it  a  peculiar  cause  of  this  private 
.  disease  ;  Solenander,  consil.  5,  sect.  3,  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an 
example  of  one  so  melancholy,  ah  iuiempestlvis  coinmessationibus,  unseasonable 
feasting.  •"  Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited  Counsel,  21,  lib.  2, 
putting  superfluous  eating  f(.»r  a  main  cause.  But  what  need  1  seek  farther 
for  proofs  ?  Hear  ^  Hippocrates  himself.  Lib.  2,  Aphor.  10,  "Impure  bodies 
the  more  they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt,  for  the  nourishment  is 
putrefied  with  vicious  hmnours." 

And  yet  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeiting  and  drunken- 
ness, see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this  kind  ;  read  what  Johannes  Stucluus 
hath  written  lately  of  this  subject,  in  his  great  volume  De  Antiquorum  Convi- 
viis,  and  of  our  present  age  ;  (^aani  '^'^^ portentosce  ccence,  prodigious  suppers, 
"  Qrd  diim  invitant  ad  coenam  efferunt  ad  sepulchrum,  what  Fagos,  Epicures, 
Apetios,  Heliogables,  our  times  afi'ord  ?  Lucullus'  ghost  walks  still,  and  every 
man  desii-es  to  sup  in  Apollo  ;  J^l sop's  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up. 
°Magis  ilia  jura)it,  qua:  jAuris  emuntur.  The  dearest  cates  are  best,  and  'tis 
an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  on  a  dish,  some  thousand 
crowns  upon  a  dinner  :  p  Mully-llamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  spent  three 
pounds  on  the  sauce  of  a  capon  :  it  is  nothing  in  our  times,  we  scorn  all  that  is 
cheap.  "  We  loathe  the  very  ^i  light  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  notes)  because  it 
comes  free,  and  we  are  ofi'ended  with  the  sun's  heat,  and  those  cool  blasts, 
because  we  buy  them  not."  This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common,  we  care  not 
for  it  ;  nothing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And  if  we  be  ^  witty  in  anything, 
it  is  ad  gulam  :  If  we  study  at  all,  it  is  erudito  luxu,  to  please  the  palate,  and 
to  satisfy  the  gut.  "  X  cook  of  old  was  a  base  knave  (as  ^  Livy  complains), 
but  now  a  great  man  in  request  ;  cookery  is  become  an  art,  a  noble  science  : 
cooks  are  gentlemen:"  Venter  Deus :  They  wear  "  their  brains  in  their 
bellies,  and  their  guts  in  their  heads,"  as  '  Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his 
time,  rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a  man  should  run  upon  the  point 
of  a  sword,  bisque  dum  rumpantur  comedunt,  "  They  eat  till  they  burst:"  "All 
day,  all  night,  let  the  physician  say  what  he  will,  imminent  danger,  and  feral 
diseases  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them,  that  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  Edunt  iit 
vomant,  vomunt  ut  edant,  saith   Seneca  ;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Solo 

'  Lib.  11.  c.  52.  Homini  cibus  utilissimus  simplex,  acen'atio  ciborum  pestifera,  et  coiidimenta  pcmiciosa, 
multos  morbos  multa  fercula  ferunt.  e  31.  Dec.  2.  c.  Nibil  detenus  quam  si  tempus  justo  longius 

comedendo  protrahatur,  et  varia  cibonim  genera  conjuiigantur:  inde  morborura  scaturigo,  quae  ex  repug- 
nantia  humorum  oritur.  •■  Path.  1.  1.  c.  14.  *  Juv.  Sat.  5.  '  Nimia  repletio  ciborum  facit  melancho- 
licum.  ^  Comestio  superflua  cibi ,  et  potus  quantitas  nimia.  '  Impura  coipora  quanto  magis  nutri.s, 

tanto  magis  laedis  :  putrefacit  enim  alimentum  vitio-sus  humor.  "•  Vid.  Goclen.  de  jiortentosi.?  cocnis,  &c. 

puteani  Com.  "  Amb.  lib.  de  .leju.  cap.  14.     "  They  who  invite  us  to  a  supper,  only  conduct  us  to  our 

tomb."  ".Juvenal.     "  The  highest-priced  dishes  afford  the  greatest  gratitication."  P  Guiccardin. 

1  Na.  quaest.  4.  ca.  ult.  fastidio  est  lumen  gr.atuitura,  dolet  quod  sole,  quod  spiritum  emere  non  possiuius, 
quod  hie  aer  non  emptus  ex  facili,  &c.  adeo  nihil  placet,  nisi  quod  carum  est.  '  Ingeniosi  ad  Guliim. 

•  Glim  vile  mancipium,  nunc  in  omni  aestimatione,  nunc  ars  haberi  caepta,  &c.  '  F.pist.  28.  1.  7.  quorum 

in  ventre  ingeuium,  in  patinis,  &c.  "  In  lucem  ccenat.  Sertorius. 

T     9 
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translfti  cihorum  nutriri  judicaius  :  His  meat  did  pass  throiip,h  and  away,  or  till 
they  burst  again.  ^'  Siraye  anhnantium  veidrem  onemnt,  and  rake  over  all  the 
world,  as  so  many  ''slaves,  belly-gods,  and  land-serpents,  Et  totus  orhis  ventri 
nimis  a?ii^ustns,  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfy  their  appetite.  ">'  Sea,  land,  rivers, 
lakes,  itc.,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging  guts."  To  make  up  the  mess, 
what  immoderate  di'inking  in  every  place  ?  Senem potum  pota  trahebat  anus,  how 
they  flock  to  the  tavern  ;  as  if  they  were  fniges  consumere  nati,  born  to  no 
other  end  hut  to  eat  and  drink,  like  Ofi'ellius  Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman 
parasite,  (^id  dum  vixit,  aut  bibit  aut  minxit ;  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine, 
yea  worse  than  a  cask,  that  mars  wine,  and  itself  is  not  marred  by  it,  yet  these 
are  brave  men,  Silenus  Ebrius  was  no  braver.  Et  qua;  fuerunt  vitia,  mores 
sunt :  'tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  times,  an  honour  :  Nunc  vero  res  ista  ed 
rediit  (as  Chrysost.  serm.  30,  in  v.  Ephes.  comments)  Ut  effeminatce  ridendccque 
ignavicT  loco  habeatur,  nolle  inebriari ;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pass  that  he  is  no 
gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a  clown,  of  no  bringing  up,  that  wiU  not  drink ;  fit 
for  no  company  ;  he  is  your  only  gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no  disparage- 
ment now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  ire,  but  much  to  his  fame  and 
renown  ;  as  in  like  case  Epidicus  told  Thcsprio  his  fellow-servant,  in  the  ^Poet. 
^dipol /acinus  improbum,  one  urged,  the  other  replied,  At  jam  alii  fecere  idem, 
erit  illi  ilia  res  Iwnori,  'tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many  brave  examples  to 
bear  one  out  ;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain,  and  carry  his  hquor  well  ; 
the  sole  contention  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow  the  soonest.  'Tis 
the  summum  bormm  of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life,  and  soul,  Tanta  dul- 
cedine  affectant,  saith  PHny,  lib.  14,  cap.  12.  Ut  magna  pars  noii  aliud  vitce 
prcemium  intelligat,  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  together  in  an  alehouse  or 
tavern,  as  our  modern  Muscovites  do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their 
coffee-houses,  which  much  resemble  our  taverns  ;  they  will  labour  hard  all  day 
long  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  totius  anni  labores,  as  St.  Ambrose  adds, 
in  a  tippling  feast ;  convert  day  into  night,  as  Seneca  taxes  some  in  his  times, 
Pervertunt  ojficia  nociis  et  Ixcis  ;  when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to  bed,  hke 
our  antipodes, 

"  Xosqwe  Tibi  primus  equis  oriens  affl.ivit  anhelis, 
lUis  sera  rubens  accendit  luuiina  vesper." 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius. 

Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsuni  I "  He  drank  the  night  away 


Mane,  diem  totum  stertebat. "  |         Till  rising  dawn,  then  snor'd  out  all  the  day." 

Snymdiris  the  Sj'harite  never  .saw  the  sun  rise  or  set  so  much  as  once  in  twenty 
years.  Verres,  against  whom  Tully  so  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  was 
extra  tectum  vix  extra  tectum,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  i'  still  wenching  and 
drinking  ;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our  days.  They 
have g//mnasia  bibonum,  schools  and  rendezvous;  these  centaurs  and  lapith?e 
toss  pots  and  bowls  as  so  many  balls  ;  invent  new  tricks,  as  sausages,  anchovies, 
tobacco,  caviare,  pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes,  &c.  :  innumerable  salt 
meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  stud}-  how  to  hurt  themselves  by  taking 
antidotes  "  <^  to  carry  their  drink  the  better  ;  ^  and  when  nought  else  serves, 
they  will  go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to  empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may 
return  to  drink  afresh. "  They  make  laws,  insanas  leges,  contra  bibendi  fallacias, 
and  ^brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crowning  that  man  that  is  soonest  gone, 

as  their  drunken  pi-edecessors  have  done, ^ quid  ego  video  "^     Ps.      Cum 

corona.  Pseudolurn  ebrium  tuiim .     And  when  they  are  dead,  will  have  a 

can  of  wine  with  s  Maron's  old  woman  to  be  engraven  on  their  tombs.      So 

'  Seneca.  »  Mancipia  gul^,  dapes  non  sapore  sed  sumptu  a?stimantes.    Seneca  consol.  ad  Ilelvidium. 

y  Saevientia  guttura  satiare  non  possunt  fluvii  et  niaria,  ^Eneas  .Sylvius  de  miser,  curial.  '  Plautus. 

•  Hor.  lib.  1.  .Sat.  ;h.  >>  Diei  brevitas  conviviis,  noctis  longitude  stupris  conterel  ritur.  "^  Et  quo  plus 

capiant  .irritamenta  excogitautur.  <>  Fores  portantur  ut  ad  convivium  reportentur,  repleri  ut  exhauriaiit,  et 
exhauriri  ut  bibaut.Ambros.  «  Ingentiavasa  velut  adostentationem,  &c.  'Plautus.  g  Lib.  3.  Anthol. 
c.  20. 
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they  triumph  in  villainy,  and  justify  their  wickedness  ;  \vith  Rabelais,  that 
French  Lucian,  drunkenness  is  better  for  the  body  than  physic,  because  there 
be  more  old  drunkards  than  old  physicians.  Many  such  frothy  arguments  they 
have,  ^  inviting  and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they  do,  and  love  them  dearly 
for  it  (no  glue  like  to  that  of  good  fellowship).  Sordid  Alcibiades  in  Greece  ; 
Nero,  Bonosus,  Heliogabalus  in  Rome,  or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he  was  styled 
of  old  (as  '  Ignatius  proves  out  of  some  old  coins).  So  do  many  great  men 
still,  as  '^  lleresbachius  observes.  When  a  prince  drinks  tiU  his  eyes  stare, 
like  Bitias  in  the  Poet, 


Spumantem  vino  pateram;." 


"  ('  ille  impiger  hausit 


a  thirsty  soul ; 


He  took  challenge  and  eiiibrac'd  the  bow! : 

With  pleasure  swill'd  tlie  gold,  nor  ceas'd  to  draw 

Till  he  the  bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw." 


and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drimis,  the  spectators  will 
applaud  him,  "  the  "^bishop  himself  (if  he  belie  them  not)  with  his  chaplain 
will  stand  by  and  do  as  much,"  0  dignum  pruicipe  haiistum,  'twas  done  like  a 
prince.  "  Our  Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish,"  Velut 
infundibula  integras  ubbas  exhauriind,  et  in  vionstrosis  jjoci/lis,  ipsi  monstrosi 
monstrosius  epotant,  "making  barrels  of  their  bellies."  Ineredibile  dktu,  as 
"one  of  their  own  countrymen  complains:  "QxaidKni  liquoris  immodestissima 
gens  capiat,  S^-c.  "  How  they  love  a  man  that  will  be  drunk,  crown  him  and  honour 
him  for  it,"  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge  him,  stab  him,  kill  him  :  a  most 
intolerable  offence,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  "  rile  is  a  mortal  enemy  that  will 
not  drink  with  him,"  as  Munster  relates  of  th«  Saxons.  So  in  Poland,  he  is 
the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow,  saith  Alexander  Gaguinus,  "ithat 
drinketh  most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his  master,  he  shall  be  rewarded  as  a 
good  servant,  and  held  the  bravest  fellow  that  carries  his  liquor  best,"  when 
a  brewer's  horse  will  bear  much  more  than  any  stm-dy  drinker,  yet  for  his 
noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  most  valiant  man,  for 
^  Tarn  inter  epidas  fortis  vir  esse  jiotest  ac  in  bello,  as  much  valour  is  to  be  found 
in  feasting  as  in  fighting,  and  some  of  our  city  captains,  and  cai-j)et  knights 
Avill  make  this  good,  and  prove  it.  Thus  they  many  times  wilfully  pervert  the 
good  temperature  of  their  bodies,  stifle  their  wits,  strangle  nature,  and  dege- 
nerate into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads 
by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over-precise,  cockney-like,  and  curious 
in  their  observation  of  meats,  times,  as  that  Medicina  statica  prescribes,  just  so 
many  ounces  at  dinner,  which  Lessius  enjoins,  so  much  at  supper,  not  a  little 
more,  nor  a  little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours,  a  diet-drink  in  the 
morning,  cock-broth,  China-broth,  at  dinner,  plum-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbit, 
rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  Aving  of  a  capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a  hen,  (fee.  ;  to 
sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others  oflend  in  over-much 
fasting  :  pining  adays,  saith  ^Guianerius,  and  waking  anights,  as  many  Moors 
and  Turks  in  these  our  times  do.  "  Anchorites,  monks,  and  the  rest  of  that 
superstitious  rank  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he  hath  often  seen 
'  to  have  happened  in  his  time)  through  immoderate  fasting,  have  been  fre- 
quently mad."     Of  such  men  belike  Hippocrates  speaks,   1  Aplior.  5,  when  as 

^  Gratiam  conciliant  potando.  '  Notis  ad  Csesares.  ^  Lib.  de  educaudis  principum  liberis. 

'  Virg.  iE.  1.  ■"  Idem  strenui  potatoris  E])iscopi  Sacellanus,  cum  ingentem  pateram  exhaiiiit  princeps. 

"  Bohemus  in  Saxonia.  Adeo  immoderate  et  immodeste  ab  ipsis  liibitur,  ut  in  compotationibus  suis  non 
cyathis  solum  et  cantharis  sat  infundere  possint.  sed  impletum  mulctrale  apponant.  et  scutella  injecta 
hortantur  quemlibet  ad  libitum  potare.  "  Dictu  incredibile,  quantum  hujusce  liquoris  immodesta  gens 

capiat,  plus  potantem  amicissimum  habent,  et  serto  coronant.  inimicissimum  e  contra  qui  non  vult,  et  caede 
et  fustibus  expiant.  r  Qui  potare  recusal,  hostis  habetur,  et  caede  nonnunquam  res  expiatur.  i  Qui 

melius  bibitpro  salute  domini,  melior  habetur  minister.  '  Gr^c.  I'oetaapud  Stobsum.  ser.  IS.  '  Qui 

de  die  jejunant,  et  nocte  vigilant,  facile  cadunt  in  melancholiam  ;  et  qui  naturse  modum  excedunt,  c.  .5.  tract. 
15.  c.  2.  Longa  farais  tnlerantia,  ut  iis  siepe  accidit  qui  tanto  cum  fervore  Deo  servire  cupiunt  per  jejunium, 
quod  maniaci  effici.antur,  ipse  vidi  sa>pe. 
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he  saitli,   "  'They  more  offend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnified, 
than  they  that  feed  hberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 

SuBSECT.   III. — CiistofH  of  Did,  JJelkiht,  Appetite,  Necessity/,  how  they  cause  or 

hinder. 

No  rule  is  so  general,  whieh  a(huits  not  some  exception  ;  to  tliis,  therefore, 
which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  (for  I  shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of 
commons,)  and  those  inconveniences  which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats, 
an  intcm2)erate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  detracts  and 
([ualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates  2,  Aphoris.  50,  ""Such  things 
as  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to,  though  they  be  evil  in  their  own  nature, 
yet  they  are  less  offensive."  Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected  that  it  were 
a  mere  ^tyranny  to  live  after  those  strict  rules  of  physic  ;  for  custom  ^doth 
alter  nature  itself,  and  to  such  as  are  used  to  them  it  makes  had  meats  whole- 
some, and  unseasonable  times  to  cause  no  disorder.  Cider  and  perry  are 
windy  drinks,  so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part,  yet  in  some 
shires  of  =^ England,  Normandy  in  France,  Guipuscoa  in  Spain,  'tis  their 
conuuon  drink,  and  they  are  no  whit  offended  with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  they  live  most  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  camel's  ^milk,  and  it  agrees  well 
with  them :  which  to  a  stranger  will  cause  nmch  grievance.  In  Wales,  lacti- 
ciniis  vcscuntur,  as  Humphrey  Llwyd  eonfesseth,  a  Cambro-Briton  himself,  in 
his  elegant  epistle  to  Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live  most  on  white  meats :  in 
Holland  on  fish,  roots,  '^ butter  ;  and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  *  BeUonius 
observes,  they  had  much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With  us.  Maxima  pars 
virtus  in  came  consist  it,  we  feed  on  flesh  most  part,  saith  '^Polydor  Virgil,  as 
all  northei'n  countries  do  ;  and  it  would  be  very  oUbnsive  to  us  to  live  after  their 
diet,  or  they  to  live  after  ours.  We  di'ink  beer,  they  wine  ;  they  use  oil,  we 
butter ;  we  in  the  north  are  ^  great  eaters  ;  they  most  sparing  in  those  hotter 
countries  ;  and  yet  they  and  we  following  our  own  customs  are  well  pleased. 
An  Ethiopian  of  old  seeing  an  European  eat  bread,  wondered,  quomodo'Ster- 
coribus  vescentes  viverimus,  how  we  could  eat  such  kind  of  meats  :  so  much 
diflered  his  countrymen  from  ours  in  diet,  that  as  mine  t  author  infers,  si  qtiis 
illorum  victnm  apud  nos  cevndari  vellet ;  if  any  man  shoidd  so  feed  with  us,  it 
Avoxdd  be  all  one  to  nourish,  as  Cicuta,  Aconitxmi,  or  Hellebore  itself.  At  this 
day  in  China  the  common  people  live  in  a  manner  altogether  on  roots  and 
herbs,  and  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  ass,  mule,  dogs,  cat-flesh,  is  as  delightsome 
as  the  rest,  so  '^Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuit  relates,  who  hved  many  years  amongst 
them.  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat,  and  most  commonly  ^lorse-flesh,  drink  milk 
and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old.  Et  lac  concretuvi  cum  sanguine  polat  equino. 
They  scoff  at  our  Europeans  for  eating  bread,  Avhich  they  call  tops  of  weeds, 
and  horse  meat,  not  fit  for  men  ;  and  yet  Scaliger  accounts  them  a  sound  and 
witty  nation,  living  a  hundred  years  ;  even  in  the  civilest  country  of  them 
they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuit  observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great 
Mogul's  Court  by  land  to  Pekin,  which  Riccius  contends  to  he  the  same 
with  Cambulu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia  their  bread  is  usually  dried  fish,  and  so 
likewise   in   the  Shetland   Isles ;    and  their  other  fare,  as  in  Iceland,  saith 

'  In  tenui  victu  a>gri  delinquunt,  ex  quo  fit  ut  ma jori  aflficiantur  detrimento,  majorque  fit  error  tenui  quam  ple- 
niore  victu.  "  Quae  longo  tempore  consueta  sunt,  etiamsi  deteriora,  uiiiius  in  assuetis  molestare  solent  »  Qui 
medice  vivit,  misere  vivit.  i  Consuetude  altera  natura.  '  Herefordshire,  Gloucestersliire,  Worcestershire. 
»  Leo  Afer.  1.  1.  solo  canielorum  lacte  contenti.  nil  pra>terea  deliciarum  anibiuut.  ^  Flandri  vinum  butyro 

dihitum  bibunt  (nauseo  referens)  ubique  butyrum  inter  omnia  fercula  et  bellaria  locum  obtinet.  Steph. 
pra^fat.  Herod.         *  Delcctantur  Gra>ci  piscilius  magis  quam  canubws  '  Lib.  1.  lust.  Ang.         ■*  P.  Jovius 

descript.  Britonum.  They  sit,  eat  and  drink  all  day  at  dinner  in  Iceland,  Muscovy,  and  those  northern 
parts.         t  Suidas  vict.  Herod,  nihilo  cum  eo  melius  quam  si  quis  C'icutam,  Aconitum,  &c.  "  Expedit.  in 

Sinas  lib.  1.  c.  3.  hortensium  herbarum  et  olerum,  apud  Sinas  quam  apud  nos  longe  frequentior  usus,  com- 
plures  quippe  de  A-ulgo  reperiaa  nulla  alia  re  vel  tenuitatis,  vel  religionis  causa  vescentes.  Equus,  Mulus, 
Asellus,  &c.  a^que  fer^  vescuntur  ae  pabula  omnia,  Mat.  Riccius,  lib.  5.  cap.  12.  '  Tartari  mulis,  equis 

vescuntur  et  ci-udis  carnibus,  et  fruges  contemnunt,  dicentes,  hoc  jumentorum  pabulum  et  boum,  non 
homiiium. 
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gDitliinarus  Bleskenius,  butter,  cheese,  and  fish  ;  their  driuk  water,  their 
lodging  on  the  ground.  In  America  in  many  places  their  bread  is  roots,  their 
meat  palmitos,  piuas,  potatoes,  ho,.,  and  such  fruits.  There  be  of  them  too  that 
familiarly  drink  *salt  sea-water  all  their  lives,  eat  f  raw  meat,  grass,  and  that 
with  delight.  With  some,  fish,  serpents,  spiders :  and  in  divers  places  they 
''eat  man's  flesh,  raw  and  roasted,  even  the  Emperor  '  Montezuma  himself  In 
some  coasts,  again,  '^one  tree  yields  them  cocoa-nuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire, 
fuel,  apparel;  with  his  leaves,  oil,  vinegar,  cover  for  houses,  he,  and  yet 
these  men  going  naked,  feeding  coarse,  live  commonly  a  hundred  years,  are 
seldom  or  never  sick ;  all  which  diet  our  physicians  forbid.  In  Westphalia 
they  feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  wourts,  knuckle  deep,  and  call  it  ^cerebrum 
lovis  :  in  the  low  countries  with  roots,  in  Italy  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The 
Turks,  saith  Busbequius,  delight  most  in  fried  meats.  In  Muscovy,  garlic 
and  onions  are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as 
are  unaccustomed  to  them,  delightsome  to  others;  and  all  is  ™ because  they 
have  been  brought  up  unto  it.  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat  fat 
bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese,  he,  (0  dura  messorum  ilia),  coarse 
bread  at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a  full  stomach,  which  to  some 
idle  persons  woidd  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the  rules  of  physic,  so  that 
custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers  find  this  by  common  experience  when  they 
come  in  far  countries,  and  use  their  chet,  they  are  suddenly  oftended",  as  our 
Hollanders  and  Englishmen  when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  those 
Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  molested  with  calentures,  fluxes,  and 
much  distempered  by  reason  of  their  fruits.  ° Peregrina,  etsi  suavia,  solcnt 
vescentibus  perturbationes  insignes  ad/'erre,  strange  meats,  though  pleasant, 
cause  notable  alterations  and  tUstempers.  On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom 
mitigates  or  makes  all  good  again.  Mithridates  by  often  use,  which  Pliny 
wonders  at,  was  able  to  drink  poison ;  and  a  maid,  as  Cvu'tius  records,  sent  to 
Alexander  from  K.  Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poison  from  her  infancy.  The 
Turks,  saith  Bellonius,  lib.  3,  c.  15,  eat  opium  familiarly,  a  drachm  at  once, 
Avhich  we  dare  not  take  in  grains.  ^Garcius  ab  Ilorto  writes  of  one  whom  he 
saw  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  took  ten  drachms  of  opium  in  three  days  ; 
and  yet  consultd  loquebatur,  spake  understandingly,  so  much  can  custom  do. 
'1  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd  that  coidd  eat  hellebore  in  substance. 
And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  out  of  Galen,  Consuetudinem  utcunque  feren- 
dam,  nisi  valde  vmlam.  Custom  is  howsoever  to  be  ke^Dt,  except  it  be  ex- 
tremely bad  :  he  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and  that  by  the 
authority  of  *  Hippocrates  himself,  Dandum  aliquid  tempori,  cetati,  regioni, 
consuetudini,  and  therefore  to  ^^ continue  as  they  began,  be  it  diet,  bath,  exercise, 
he,  or  whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite,  to  such  and  such  meats :  though 
they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy ;  yet  as  Fuchsius  excepts  cap.  6.  lib.  2. 
Instit.  sect.  2.  "^The  stomach  doth  readily  digest,  and  willingly  entertain 
such  meats  we  love  most,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other  side  such 
as  we  distaste."  Which  Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphoris.  2.  38.  Some  cannot 
endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret  antipathy  ;  or  to  see  a  roasted  duck,  which  to 
others  is  a  *  delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,   poverty,  want,  himger,  which  drives  men 

g  Islandiat-  descriptions  victus  corum  hut.vro,  lacte,  caseo  consistit :  pisces  loco  panis  habent,  potus  aqua, 
aut  serum,  sic  vivunt  sine  medicina  multi  ad  annos  200.  *  Laet.  Occident.  Ind.  descrip.  lib.  11.  cap.  10. 

Aquam  niarinani  bibere  sueti  absque  noxa.  f  Davies  2.  voyage.  ''  Patagones.  '  l^enzo  et 

For.  C'ortesius  lib.  novua  orbis  inscrip.  '' Linscoften,  c.  56.  palmse  instar  totius  orbis  arboribus  longe 

pra'stautior.         '  Lips,  epist.  "  Teneris  assuescere  multum.  "  RepentiuEe  mutatioues  noxam  pariunt. 

Ilippocrat.  Aphorism.  21.  Epist.  6.  sect.  3.  "  Bruerinus,  lib.  1.  cap.  23.  i'  Sinipl.  med.  c.  4.  I.  1. 

1  Ueuruius,  1.  3.  c.  19.  prax.  med.  *  Aphoris.  17.         ■■  lu  dubiis  consuetudinem  sequatur  adolescens,  et 

inceptis  perseveret.         '  Qui  cum  voluptate  .assumuntur  cibi,  ventriculus  aNidius  complectitur,  expeditiusqv.e 
concoquit,  et  quEe  displiceiit  avensatur.  ■  Nothing  against  a  good  stomach,  as  the  saying  is. 
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many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they  are  loth,  camiot  endure,  and 
tliankfiilly  to  accept  of  it  :  as  heverage  in  ships,  and  in  sieges  of  great  cities, 
to  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  outlaws  in  "  Hector 
Boethius,  heing  driven  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl 
as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  tlic  lIo))ridcs  for  some  few  months.  These 
things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  whieh  hath  heen  said  of  melancholy  meats, 
and  nuike  it  more  tolerahle  ;  hut  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live  plenteously,  at 
ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they  will,  these  viands  are  to  be 
forborne,^  if  they  be  inclined  to,  or  suspect  melancholy,  as  they  tender  their 
healths :  Otherwise  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  diet,  at  their 
peril  be  it.     Qui  monet  amat,  Ave  et  cave. 

He  who  advises  is  your  friend 
Farewell,  and  to  jour  health  attend. 

SuBSECT.  lY.- — Retention  and  Evacuation  a  cause,  and  how. 

Of  retention  and  evacuation,  there  he  divers  kinds,  which  are  either  concomi- 
tant, assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times  of  melancholy.  ^  Galen  reduceth  de- 
fect and  abundance  to  this  head  ;  others  "  ^All  that  is  separated,  or  remains." 

Costiveness.'\  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  Avell  reckon  up  costiveness, 
and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements,  which  as  it  often  causeth  other 
diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy  in  particular.  ^Celsus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  saith, 
"Itproduceth  inflammation  of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  headache,  (kc." 
Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atrd  bile,  will  have  it  distemper  not  the  organ  only, 
"  ^but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling  of  it:  "  and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole  cause 
of  madness,  as  you  may  read  in  the  first  book  of  *>  Skenkius's  Medicinal  Obser- 
vations. A  young  merchant  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Germany,  for  ten  days' 
space  never  went  to  stool;  at  his  return  he  was  '^grievously  melancholy,  think- 
ing that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  all  his  money 
was  gone ;  his  friends  thought  he  had  some  philtrum  given  him,  but  Cnelius  a 
physician  being  sent  for,  found  his  <^  costiveness  alone  to  be  the  cause,  and 
thereupon  gave  him  a  clyster,  by  which  he  was  speedily  recovered.  Trincavel- 
hus,  Consult.  35.  lib.  1.  saith  as  much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom  he 
administered  physic,  and  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  consult.  85.  torn.  2.  *  of  a 
patient  of  his,  that  for  eight  days  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy 
aft'ected.  Other  retentions  and  evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  necessary, 
but  at  some  times;  as  Fernelius  accounts  them.  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  as 
suppression  of  ha?morrhoids,  monthl}"  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  immo- 
derate or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus :   or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

^Detention  of  haemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues,  Villanovanus  Breviar.  lib.  1. 
cap.  18.  Arculanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,Vittorius  Faventinus,  pract.  mag.  Tract, 
2.  cap.  15.  Bruel,  <kc.  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius,  1.  2.  sect.  5.  c.  30. 
goes  farther,  and  saith,  "  ^ That  many  men  unseasonably  cured  of  the  hfemor- 
rhoids  have  been  corrupted  with  melancholy,  seeking  to  avoid  Scylla,  they  fall 
into  Charybdis.  Galen,  l.de  hum.  commen.  3.  ad  text.  26.  illustrates  this  by  an 
example  of  Lucius  Martins,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  contracted  by  this 
means :  And  s  Skenkius  hath  two  other  instances  of  two  melancholy  and  mad 
women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of  their  months.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly  stopped,  and  have  been  formerly 
used,   as  ^Villanovanus  urgeth  :      And    'Fuchsius,  lib.  2.    sect.  5.    cap.  33. 

°  Lih.  7.  Hist.  Scot.  '  30.  artis.  y  Quae  excemuntur  aut  suhsistunt.  '  Ex  ventre  suppresso, 

inflammationes,  capitis  dolores,  caligines  crescunt.         =>  Excrementa  retenta  mentis  agitationein  parere  sclent. 
"  Cap.  de  Mel.  "^  Tara  delirus,  ut  -six  se  liomiiieni  agnosceret.  ■'  Alvus  astrictus  causa.  *  Per  octo 

dies  alvuni  siccum  habet,  et  nihil  reddit.  "  Sive  per  uares,  sive  hBemorrhoides.  '  Multi  intenipestiv^ 

ab  hcemorrhoidibus  curati,  melancholia  corrupti  sunt.     Incidit  in  Sc^llam,  (&c.  s  Lib.  1.  de  Mania. 

''  Breviar.  1.  7.  c.  18.  '  Xon  sine  magno  incommodo  ejus,  cui  sanguis  a  naribus  promauat,  noxii  sanguinis 

vacuatio  impediri  potest. 
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stiffly  maiutaiiis,  "  That  without  great  danger,  such  an  issue  may  not  be 
stayed." 

Venus  omitted  produeeth  hke  effects.  MathioUis,  epist.  5.  1.  penult. 
"  '^avoucheth  of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through  bashfulness  abstained  from 
venery,  and  thereupon  became  very  heavy  and  dull ;  and  some  others  that 
were  very  timorous, melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad."  Oribasius,  med. 
collect.  I.  6.  c.  37.  speaks  of  some,  "  ^That  if  they  do  not  use  carnal  copula- 
tion, are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness  and  headache ;  and  some  in  the 
same  case  by  intermission  of  it."  Not  use  of  it  hurts  many,  Arcidanus,  c.  6. 
in  9.  Rhasis,  et  Muc/ninus,  part.  3.  cap.  5.  think,  because  it  "™  sends  up 
poisoned  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart."  And  so  doth  Galen  himself  hold, 
"  That  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long  kept  (in  some  parties)  it  turns  to 
poison."  Hieronymus  Mereurialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy,  cites  it  for 
an  especial  cause  of  this  malady,  "Priapismus,  Satyriasis,  kc.  Haliabbas,  5. 
Theor.  c.  36.  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villanovanus  Breviar. 
l.\.c.  18.  saith,  "  He  knew  °many  monks  and  widows  grievously  troubled 
with  melancholy,  and  that  from  this  sole  cause.  P  Lodovicus  Mercatus.  I.  "2.  de 
mulierum  affect,  cap.  4.  and  Rodericus  a  Castro,  de  morbis  rntdier.  I.  2.  c.  3. 
treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have  it  produce  a  peculiar  kind  of  melan- 
choly in  stale  maids,  nuns,  and  widows,  Ob  supj/ressionem  mensiutn  et  venerem 
omissam,  timidce,  meestce,  anxite,  verecundcE,  suspiciosce,  languentes,  consilii 
inopes,  cum  summa  vitce  et  rerum  jueliorinn  desperatione,  S)-c.  they  are  melancholy 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for  want  of  husbands,  ^lianus  Montaltus,  cap. 
37.  de  melanchol.  confirms  as  much  out  of  Galen ;  so  doth  Wierus,  Christoferus 
a  Vega  de  art.  med.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  relates  many  such  examples  of  men  and 
women,  that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Fcelix  Plater  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Observations,  "  ^  tells  a  story  of  an  ancient  gentleman  in  Alsatia,  that  mar- 
ried a  young  wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind  for  a  long 
time  together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities :  but  she,  because  of  this 
inhibition  of  Venus,  fell  into  a  horrible  fury,  and  desired  every  one  that  came 
to  see  her,  bywords,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,  <kc."  ""Ber- 
nardus  Paternus,  a  physician,  saith,  "lie  knew  a  good  honest  godly  priest, 
that  because  he  Avould  neither  willingly  marry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews,  feU 
into  grievous  melancholy  fits."  Hildeshcim,  spicel.  2.  hath  such  another 
example  of  an  Italian  melancholy  priest,  in  a  consultation  had  Anno  1580. 
Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a  married  man,  that  from  his  wife's  death 
abstaining,  " '^ after  marriage,  became  exceedingly  melancholy,"  Rodericus  a 
Fonseca  in  a  young  man  so  misafiected,  Tom.  2.  consult.  85.  To  these  you 
may  add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in  like  sort,  and 
so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is  all  but  as  bad  in  the  other  extreme,  Galen,  /.  6.  c/e 
morbis  popular,  sect.  5.  text.  26.  reckons  up  melancholy  amongst  those  diseases 
which  are  "* exasperated  by  venery :  "  so  doth  Avicenna,  2,  3.  c.  11.  Oriba- 
sius, loc.  citat.  Ficinus,  lib.  2.  de  safiitate  tueiidd.  Marsilius  Cognatus,  Mon- 
taltus, cap.  27.  Guianerius,  Tract.  3.  cap.  2.  Magninus,  cap.  5.  part.  3. 
"gives  the  reason,  because  "  "it  infrigidates  and  di-ies  up  the  body,  consumes 

''  Novl  quosdam  prse  pudore  a  coltu  abstinentes,  turpidos,  pigrosque  factos  ;  iionnuUos  etiam  melan- 
cholicos,  piJEter  modum  mcEstos,  tiinidosque.  '  XonnulH  nisi  coeant,  assidue  capitis  gravitate  infestantur. 
Uicit  se  novisse  quosdam  tristes  et  ita  factos  ex  intermissione  Veneris.  "'  Vapores  venenatos  uiittit 

sperma  ad  cor  et  cerebrum.     Sperma  plus  diu  retentum,  transit   in  venenum.  "  Graves  producit 

corporis  et  animi  jegritudines.  "  Ex  spermate  supra  modum  retento  monachos  et  viduas  melancholicos 

saepe  fieri  vidi.  v  Melancholia  orta  a  vasis  seminariis  in  utero.  i  Ivobilis  senex  Alsatus  juvenem 

uxorem  duxit,  at  ille  colico  dolore,  et  multis  morbis  correptus,  non  potuit  prsestare  ofbcium  mariti,  vix  inito 
matrimonio  segrotus.  Ilia  in  horrendum  furorum  incidit,  ob  Venerem  coliibitam  ut  omnium  eam  invsen- 
tium  congressum,  voce,  vultu,  gestu  expeteret,  et  quum  non  cousentirent,  molossos  Anglicanos  niagno 
expetiit  daniore.  '  Vidi  sacerdotem  optimum  et  pium,  qui  quod  nollet  uti  Venere,  in  melancholica 

Rjmptomata  incidit.  "  Ob  abstinentiam  a  concubitu  incidit  in  melancholiam.  '  Quae  i  coitu  ex.icer- 

bantur.  "  Superstuum  coitum  causam  ponunt.  '  Exsiccat  corpus,  spiritus  consumit,  &c.  caveant  ab 

hoc  sicci,  velut  inimico  mortali. 
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the  spirits ;  and  would  therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry  to  take  heed 
of  and  to  avoid  it  as  a  mortal  enemy."  Jacchinus  in  9.  Rhasis,  cap.  15. 
ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  married  a 
young  Avife  in  a  hot  summer,  "^and  so  dried  himself  with  chamber- work,  that 
he  became  in  short  space  from  melancholy,  mad:  "  he  cured  him  by  moisten- 
ing remedies.  The  like  e.xample  I  find  in  La^lius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus,  consult. 
129.  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that  upon  the  same  occasion  was  first  melan- 
choly, afterwards  mad.      Read  in  him  the  stoiy  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these  above  named, 
be  it  bile,  ^  ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  lib.  I.e.  16.  and  Gor- 
donius,  verify  this  out  of  their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the 
head  who  as  long  as  the  sore  was  open,  Lucida  hahuii  mentis  intercaUa,  was 
well  ;  but  when  it  was  stopped,  Rediit  melancholia,  his  melancholy  fit  seized 
on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  arc  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot  houses,  baths,  blood- 
letting, purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately  used.  ^  Baths  dry  too  much, 
if  used  in  excess,  be  they  natural  or  artificial,  and  oflend  extreme  hot,  or  cold  ; 
''  one  dries,  the  other  refrigerates  overmuch.  Montanus,  consil.  137,  saith, 
they  over-heat  the  liver.  Job.  Struthius,  Stigmat.  artis.  I.  4.  c.  9.  contends, 
"  "^  that  if  one  stay  longer  than  ordinary  at  the  bath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at 
miseasonable  times,  he  putrefies  the  humours  in  his  body."  To  this  purpose 
writes  Magninus,  /.  3.  c.  5.  Guianerius,  Tract.  13.  c.  21.  utterly  disallows  all 
hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.  "  '^  I  saw  (saith  he)  a  man  that  laboured  of 
the  gout,  who  to  be  freed  of  his  malady  came  to  the  bath,  and  was  instantly 
cured  of  his  disease,  but  got  another  worse,  and  that  was  madness."  But  this 
judgment  varies  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold  :  baths  may  be  good  for 
one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another  ;  that  which  will  cure  it  in  this  party, 
may  cause  it  in  a  second. 

Phlebotomi/.'\  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do  much  harm  to 
the  body,  when  there  is  a  manifest  redundance  of  bad  humours,  and  melan- 
choly blood  ;  and  when  these  humours  heat  and  boil,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time, 
the  parties  afi'ected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad  ;  but  if  it  be 
unadvisedly,  importunely,  immoderately  used,  it  doth  as  much  harm  by  refri- 
gerating the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and  consuming  them :  as  Job.  ^  Curio  in 
his  10th  Chapter  well  reprehends,  such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth  more  hurt 
tban  good  :  "  ^The  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before,  and  is  so 
far  from  avoiding  melancholy,  that  it  incroaseth  it,  and  weakeneth  the  sight." 
e  Prosper  Calenus  observes  as  much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except  they  keep  a  very 
good  diet  after  it  ;  yea,  and  as  '^  Leonartus  Jacchinus  speaks  out  of  his  own 
experience,  " '  The  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after  their  letting  of 
blood  than  it  was  at  first."  For  this  cause  belike  Salust.  Salvinianus,  /.  2. 
c.  1.  will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-letting  at  all  in  this  disease,  except  it  be 
manifest  it  proceed  from  blood  :  he  was  (it  appears)  by  his  own  words  in  that 
place,  master  of  an  hospital  of  mad  men,  "  ^  and  found  by  long  experience, 
that  this  kind  of  evacuation,  cither  in  head,  arm,  or  any  other  ])art,  did  more 
harm  than  good."     To  tliis  opinion  of  his,  *  Felix  Plater  is  quite  opposite, 

y  Ita  exsiccatus  ut  6  melancbolico  statim  fuerit  insanus,  ab  humectantibiis  curatus.  '  R\  cauterio  et 

ulcere  exsiccato.  "  Gord.  c.  1(*.  lib.  1.  Discommends  cold  baths  as  noxious.  t'  Siccura  reddunt 

corpus.  "^  Si  quis  longius  moretur  in  iis,  aut  nimis   frequenter,   aut    importunfi  utatur,   humores 

putrefacit.  •'  Ego  anno  superiore,  quendam  guttosum  vidi  adustum,  qui  ut  liberaretur  de  gutta, 

ad  balnea  accessit.  et  de  gutta  liberatus,  maniacus  factus  est.  «  On  Schola  Salemitana.  '  Calefactio  et 

ebullitio  per  venae  iucisionem,  magis  saepe  incitatur  et  augetur,  majore  impetu  humores  per  corpus  discurrunt. 
K  Lib.  de  flatulenta  Melancliolia.     Frequens  sanguinis  missio  corpus  extenuat.  •>  In  9  Hhasis.  atram 

bilem  parit,  et  visum  debilitat.  'Multo  nigrior  spectatur  sanguis  post  dies  quosdam,  quam  fuit  ab  initio. 

'  Xon  laudo  eos  qui  in  desipientia  docent  secandam  esse  venam  frontis,  quia  spiritus  debilitatur  inde,  et  ego 
longa  experientia  observavi  in  proprio  Xenodochio,  quod  desipientes  ex  phlebotomia  magis  la?duntur,  et 
magis  desipiunt,  et  melancholici  sa-pe  Sunt  inde  pejores.  *  De  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  etsi  multos  hoc 

improbasse  sciam,  innumeros  hac  ratione  sanatos  longa  observatione  cognovi,  qui  vigesies,  sexagies  venas 
tundendo,  &c. 


Mem.  2.    Subs.  5.  J  Bad  Air,  u  Cause.  i^ 

"  though  some  wink  at,  disallow  ami  <|uite  contradict  all  phlehotomy  in 
melancholy,  yet  by  long  experience  I  have  found  innumerable  so  saved,  after 
they  had  been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to  live  happily  after  it. 
It  v/as  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galen's  time,  to  take  at  once  from  such 
men  six  pounds  of  blood,  which  now  we  dare  scarce  take  in  oimces  :  sed  vide- 
rint  medici  /"  great  books  are  Avritten  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  humours  omitted,  may 
be  for  the  worst  ;  so  likewise  as  in  the  precedent,  if  overmuch,  too  frequent 
or  violent,  it  ^  weakeneth  their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius,  /.  2.  sect.  2.  c.  17.  or 
if  they  be  sti'ong  or  able  to  endure  physic,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill  habit, 
they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apothecaries'  shops,  this  and  such  Hke 
infirmities  must  needs  follow. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Bad  Air,  a  cause  of  Melanchohj . 

Am  is  a  pause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this,  or  any  other  disease, 
being  that  it  is  stiU  taken  into  our  bodies  by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner 
parts.  "  ^  If  it  be  impure  and  foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  dis- 
eases by  infection  of  the  heart,"  as  Paidus  hath  it,  lib.  I.  c.  49.  Avicenna, 
lib.  1.  Gal.de  san.  taendct.  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  kc.  "  Fernelius  saith,  "  A 
thick  air  thickeneth  the  blood  and  himiours."  °  Lemnios  reckons  up  two  main 
things  most  protitable,  and  most  pernicious  to  our  bodies  ;  air  and  diet  :  and 
this  pecuhar  disease,  nothing  sooner  causeth  (p  Jobertus  holds)  "  than  the  air 
wherein  we  breathe  and  live."  *  Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our  spirits  ;  and. 
as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It  otfends  commonly  if  it  be  too  ^hot  and 
dry,  thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air.  Bodine  in  his 
fifth  Book,  De  repub.  avp.  I,  5.  of  his  Method  of  History,  proves  that  hot 
countries  are  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  therefore  in 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch  that  they 
are  compelled  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  pecidiar  hospitals  for  them.  Leo 
■■  Afer,  lib.  3.  de  Fessa  urbe,  OrteHus  and  Zuinger,  confirm  as  much  :  they  are 
ordinarily  so  choleric  in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two  words  pass  without 
railing  or  chiding  in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrelling  in  their  streets, 
s  Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take  notice  of  it :  "  Note  this  (saith  he)  that 
in  hot  countries  it  is  far  more  familiar  than  in  cold."  Although  this  Ave  have 
now  said  be  not  continually  so,  for  as  *  Acosta  tridy  saith,  under  the  Equator 
itself,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholesome  air,  a  paradise  of  pleasure  : 
the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showers.  But  it  holds  in  such  as  are  intem- 
perately  hot,  as  "Johannes  a  Meggcn  found  in  C^-prus,  others  in  Malta,, 
Apulia,  and  the  t  Holy  Land,  where  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  nothing 
but  dust,  their  rivers  dried  up,  the  air  scorching  hot,  and  earth  inflamed  ; 
insomucli  that  many  pilgrims  going  barefoot  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to 
Jerusalem  upon  the  hot  sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with 
sand,  2>rofundis  arcnis,  as  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana, 
now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wind  blows  %  Involuti  arenis  transeuntes  necan- 
tur.  "  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a  professor  in  Venice,  gives  this  cause  why  so 
many  Venetian  Avomen  are  melancholy,  Qudddiii  sub  sole  degant,  they  tarry  too 
long  in  the  sun.  Montanus,  consil.  21.  amongst  other  causes  assigns  this  ; 
Why  that  Jew  liis  patient  was  mad,  Quod  tarn  midium  exposuit  se   calori  et 

'  Vires  debilitat.  ■"  Impurus  aer  spiritus  dejicit,  infecto  corde  gignit  morTios.  "  Sanguinem 

densat,  et  humores,  P.  1.  c.  13.  "  Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  p  Lib.  de  quartana.  Ex  aere  ambiente 

contrahitur   humor  nielancholicus.  *  Quails   aer,   talis  spiritus  :    et  cujusmodi  spiritus,  humores. 

1  ^Elianus  Montaltus,  c.  11.  calidus  et  siccus,  frigidiis  et  siccus,  paludinosus,  crassus.  '  Multa  hic  in 

Xenodochiis  fanaticonim  niillia  quae  strictissime  catenata  servantur.  '  Lib.  med.  part.  2.  c.  19.  Intellige, 

quod  in  calidis  regionibus,  frequenter  accidit  mania,  in  frigidis  autem  tarde.        '  Lib.  2.         «  Hodoperrcon, 
cap.  7.  t  Apulia  Ecstivo  calore  ma.\ime  fervet,  ita  ut  ante  finem  Mail  pene  exusta  sit.  +      liiey 

perish  in  clouds  of  sand."    Maginus  Pers.        '  Pantheo  seu  Fract.  med.  1.  1.  cap.  16.  Veneta;  muheres,  quip 
diu  sub  sole  vivunt,  aliquando  melancholicae  evadunt. 
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frlyori  :  he  exposed  himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold,  and  for  that  reason  in 
Venice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  hrick  paved  streets  in  summer  ahout 
noon,  they  are  most  part  then  asleep  :  as  they  are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogol's 
countries,  and  all  over  the  East  Indies.  At  Aden  in  Arabia,  as  y  Lodovicus 
Vertomannus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night,  to 
avoid  extremity  of  heat  ;  and  in  Ormus,  like  cattle  in  a  pasture,  people  of  all 
sorts  lie  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long.  At  Braga  in  Portugal  ;  Burgos 
in  Castile  ;  Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most 
part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sunbeams.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans  ad  fugan- 
dos  soils  radios,  to  refract  the  sunbeams  ;  and  much  inconvenience  that  hot 
air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  there  for  traffic  ;  where 
it  is  so  hot,  "  ^  that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lie  commonly  bleaching  in 
the  sun,  to  dry  up  their  sores."  Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those  isles  of  Cape 
Verde,  fourteen  degrees  from  the  E(|uator,  they  do  male  audire :  *  One  calls 
them  the  unhealthiest  clime  of  the  Avorld,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenzies,  calentures, 
M'hich  commonly  seize  on  seafaring  men  that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by  reason 
of  a  hot  distemperature  of  the  air.  The  hardiest  men  are  ott'ended  with  this 
heat,  and  stift'est  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Constantine  affirms,  Agricult. 
I.  2.  c.  45.  They  that  are  naturally  born  in  such  air,  may  not  ^endure  it,  as 
Niger  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbecha  :  Quibusdam 
in  locis  scBvienti  astui  adeo  subjecta  est,  ut  pleraque  aiiiinalia  fervore  soils  ei 
ccell  extinguantur,  'tis  so  hot  there  in  some  places,  that  men  of  the  countiy  and 
cattle  are  killed  with  it  ;  and  t  Adricomius  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  hot  spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to 
their  brains,  that  the  very  inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less 
weaklings  and  strangers.  |  Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  1.  curat.  45.  reports  of 
a  young  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent  a  currier's  daughter,  some  thirteen 
years  of  age,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in  July)  and  so 
let  it  ([ry  in  the  sun,  "  "^to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that  means  tarrying  too  long 
in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and  made  herself  mad." 

Cold  air  in  the  other  extreme  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot,  and  so  doth  Montaltus 
esteem  of  it,  c.  11.  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In  those  northern  countries,  the  people 
are  therefore  generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches,  which  (as  I  have  before 
quoted)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta  ascribe  to  melancholy.  But 
these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  melancholy  (not  this  artificial) 
which  is  cold  and  dry  :  for  M'hich  cause  '^  Mercurius  Britannicus  belike  puts 
melancholy  men  to  inhabit  just  under  the  Pole.  The  worst  of  the  three  is  a 
''  thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  come  from  fens,  moorish  grounds, 
lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any  carcasses,  or  carrion  lies,  or  from 
whence  any  stinking  fulsome  smeU  comes  :  Galen,  Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new 
and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholsome,  and  engendeis  melan- 
choly, plagues,  and  M'liat  not  ?  "^  Alexandretta  an  haven-town  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  Saint  John  de  Ulloa,  an  haven  in  Nova-Hispania,  are  much  con- 
demned for  a  bad  air,  so  are  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Ditmarsh,  Pomp- 
tinas  Paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  tkc.  Romney  Marsh 
with  us  ;  the  Himdreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshi-re.  Cardan,  de  rerum 
varietate,  I.  17.  c.  96.  finds  faidt  with  the  sight  of  those  rich,  and  most 
populous  cities  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Bruges,  Ghent,  Amsterdam,  Le^^den, 
Utrecht,  &c.  the  air  is  bad  ;  and  so  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden  ;  Regium  in 
Italy,  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lynn .  they  may  be  commodious  for  naviga- 

y  Na\ng.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  commereia  nocte,  hora  secunda  ob  nimios,   qui  saeviunt  interdiu  sestus  exercent. 
•  Morbo  Gallico  laborantes,  exponunt  ad  solera  ut  morbos  exsiccent.  *  Sir  Kichard  Hawkins  in  his 

Observations,  sect.  13.  >  Hippocrates,  3.  Apborismorum  idem  ait.  -f  Idem  Maginus  in  Persia. 

X  Descrip.  Ter.  sancta?.  ''  Quum  ad  solis  radios  in  leone  longam  moram  traheret,  ut  capillos  slaves 

redderet,  in  maniam  incidit.  '  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  seu  Terra  Australis  incoprnita.  •>  Crassus  et 

turbidus  aer,  tristem  eflicit  aniniam.  '  Commonly  called  Scandaroon  in  Asia  Minor. 
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tion,  this  new  kind  of  fortification,  and  many  other  good  necessary  uses  ;  but 
are  they  so  wholesome  ?  Old  Rome  hath  descended  from  the  hills  to  the 
valley,  'tis  the  site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build  in  plains, 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertus  pleads  hard  for  the  air 
and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  moorish  lands  appear  at  every  low 
water  :  the  sea,  fire,  and  smoke  (as  he  thinks)  qualify  the  air  ;  and  ^  some 
suppose,  that  a  thick  foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa  in  Italy  ; 
and  our  Cambden,  out  of  Plato,  commends  the  site  of  Cambridge,  because  it  is 
so  near  the  fens.  But  let  the  site  of  such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be 
excused  that  have  a  delicious  seat,  a  pleasant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can 
afford,  and  yet  through  their  own  nastiness,  and  sluttishness,  immund  and  sor- 
did manner  of  life,  sufier  their  air  to  putrefy,  and  themselves  to  be  choked  up  ? 
Many  cities  in  Turkey  do  male  audire  in  this  kind  :  Constantinople  itself, 
where  commonly  carrion  lies  in  the  street.  Some  find  the  same  fault  in  Spain, 
even  in  Madrid,  the  king's  seat,  a  most  excellent  air,  a  pleasant  site  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets  imcleanly  kept. 

A  troublesome  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impinge,  rough  and  foul  weather, 
impetuous  winds,  cloudy  dark  days,  as  it  is  commonly  with  us,  Caelum  visn 
foeduni,  sPolydore  calls  it  a  filthy  sky,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nubes  ;  as 
Tully's  brother  Quintus  wrote  to  him  in  Rome,  being  then  Quaestor  in  Britain. 
"In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are  tetric,  sad,  and  peevish  : 
And  if  the  western  winds  blow,  and  that  there  be  a  calm,  or  a  fair  sunshine 
day,  there  is  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  men's  minds  ;  it  cheers  up  men  and  beasts  : 
but  if  it  be  a  turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  weather,  men  are  sad, 
lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull,  and  melancholy."  This  was 
^  Virgil's  experiment  of  old, 

"  Veruni  ubi  tempestas,  et  cceli  mobilis  humor  |  "  But  when  the  face  of  Heaven  clian  ed  is 

Mutavere  vices.  et'Jupiter  humidus  Austro,  I  To  tempests,  rain,  from  season  fair : 

Vertuntur  species  auimoium,  et  pectore  motus  Our  miuds  are  altered,  and  in  our  breasts 

Concipiunt  alios" |  Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear." 

And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunctions  of  planets, 
moved  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such  tempestuous  seasons  ?  '  Gelidum 
coniristat  Aquarius  anmini  :  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds  it  ; 
winter  is  like  unto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid,  the  air  works  on  all  men,  more  or 
less,  but  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  as  Lemnius 
holds,  '^  "  They  are  most  moved  with  it,  and  those  which  are  already  mad,  rave 
downright,  either  in,  or  against  a  tempest.  Besides,  the  devil  many  times 
takes  his  opportunity  of  such  storms,  and  when  the  humours  by  the  air  be  stirred, 
he  goes  in  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits,  and  vexeth  our  souls  ;  as  the 
sea  waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  humours  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tempestuous 
winds  and  storms."  To  such  as  are  melancholy  therefore,  Montanus,  consil. 
24,  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be  avoided,  and  consil.  27.  all 
night  air,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad,  but  in  a  pleasant  day. 
Lemnius,  /.  3.  c.  3.  discommends  the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends  the 
north.  Montanus,  co»s//.  31.  "'Will  not  any  windows  to  be  opened  in  the 
night."  Consil.  229.  et  consil.  230.  he  discommends  especially  the  south 
wind,  and  nocturnal  air  :  So  doth  ™  Plutarch.  The  night  and  darkness  makes 
men  sad,  the  like  do  all  subterranean  vaults,  dark  houses  in  caves  and  rocks, 
desert  places  cause  melancholy  in  an  instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  been 

f  Atlas  geographicus  memoria,  valent  Pisani,  quod  crassiore  fniantur  aere.  b  Lib.  1.  hist.  lib.  2.  cap, 

41.  Aura  densa  ac  caliginosa  tetrici  homines  existunt,  et  subtristes,  et  cap.  3.  stante  subsolano  et 
Zephyro,  maxima  in  mentibus  hominum  alacritas  existit,  mentisque  erectio  ubi  telum  soils  splendore 
nitescit.  Maxima   dejectio  ma;rorque  si  quando   aura  caliginosa  est.  •>  (ieor.  '  Hor.  ''  Mens 

quibus  vacillat,  ab  aere  cito  offeuduntui-,  et  multi  insani  apud  Belgas  ante  tempestates  sseviunt,  alittr 
quieti.  Spiritus  quoque  aeris  et  mali  genii  aliquando  se  tempeslatibus  ingerunt,  et  menti  humanae  se  l.ateiiter 
insinuant,  eamque  vexant,  exagitant,  et  ut  Huctus  marini,  humanum  corpus  ventis  agitatur.  '  Aer  noctu 

densatur,  et  cogit  moestitiam.  "'  Lib.  de  Iside  et  Osvride. 
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used  to  it,  or  otherwise  accustomed.  Read  more  of  air  in  Hippocrates,  ^^ti»s, 
I.  3.  a  c.  171.  ad  175.  Oribasius,  a  c.  1.  ad  21,  Avicen.  /.  1.  can.  Fen.  2. 
doc.  2.  Fen.  1.  c.  123.  to  the  12,  <fec. 

SUBSECT.  VI. — Immoderate  Fxercise  a  cause,  and  how.     Solitarines.'^,  Idlene,'?!^. 

Nothing  so  good  but  it  may  be  abused  :  nothing  better  than  exercise  (if 
opportunely  used)  for  the  preservation  of  the  body :  nothing  so  bad  if  it  be 
unseasonabh?,  violent,  or  overmuch.  Fernehus  out  of  Galen,  Path.  lib.  1.  c.  IG. 
saith,  ""That  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits  and  sub- 
stance, refrigerates  the  body  ;  and  such  humours  which  Nature  woidd  have 
otherwise  concocted  and  expelled,  it  stirs  up  and  makes  them  rage :  which 
being  so  enraged,  diversely  aflect  and  trouble  the  body  and  mind."  So  doth  it, 
if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or  when  the  body  is  full  of 
crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs  against,  lib.  2.  instit.  sect.  2.  c.  4. 
giving  that  for  a  cause,  why  school-boys  in  Germany  are  so  often  scabbed, 
because  they  use  exercise  presently  after  meats.  "Bayerus  puts  in  a  caveat 
against  such  exercise,  because  "it  Pcorrupts  the  meat  in  the  stomach,  and 
carries  the  same  juice  raw,  and  as  yet  undigested,  into  the  veins  (saith  Lem- 
nius),  which  there  putrefies  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits."  Crato,  consil, 
21.  /.  2.  ^protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as  being  the  greatest 
enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corruption  of  humours,  which 
produce  this,  and  many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good  reason  theu  doth 
Salust.  Salvianus,  /.  2.  c.  1.  and  Leonartus  Jacchinus,  in  9.  R,hasis.  Mercuri- 
alis,  Arcubanus,  and  many  other,  set  down  ""immoderate  exercise  as  a  most 
forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry)  or  Avant  of  exercise, 
the  bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  stepmother  of  discipline, 
the  chief  author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause 
of  this  and  many  other  maladies,  the  devil's  cushion,  as  ^Gualter  calls  it,  his 
pillow  and  chief  reposal.  "  For  the  mind  can  never  rest,  but  stiU  meditates  on 
one  thing  or  other,  except  it  be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his 
own  accord  it  rusheth  into  melancholy.  *As  too  much  and  violent  exercise 
ofl^ends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other  (saith  C'rato),  it  fills 
the  body  fuU  of  phlegm,  gross  humours,  and  aU  manner  of  obstructions, 
rheums,  catarrhs,  &c."  Rhasis,  cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  accoimts  of  it  as  the 
greatest  cause  of  melancholy.  ""I  have  often  seen  (saith  he)  that  idleness 
begets  this  humour  more  than  anything  else."  Montaltus,  c.  1.  seconds  him 
out  of  his  experience,  "  -"^They  that  are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy 
than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed  about  any  ofiice  or  business."  y Plu- 
tarch i-eckons  up  idleness  for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul :  "  There 
are  they  (saith  he)  troubled  in  mind,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this." 
Homer,  Hiad.  1.  brings  in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idleness, 
because  he  might  not  fight.  Mercurialis,  consil.  86.  for  a  melancholy  young 
man  urgeth    ^it  is   a  chief  cause;    why  was   he  melancholy?  because  idle. 

"  Multadefatigatio,  spiritus,  viriumque  substantiam  exhaurit,  et  corpus  refrigerat.  Ilumores  coiTuptos  qui 
aliter  a  uatura  concoqui  et  domari  possint,  et  demum  blaude  excludi,  irritat,  et  quasi  in  fuiorem  agit,  qui 
postea  mota  cameriua,  tetro  vapore  corpus  vari6  lacessunt,  aniniumque.  »  In  Veni  mecum  :  Libro  sic 

inscrlpto.  p  Instit.  ad  vit.  Christ,  cap.  44.  cibos  crudes  in  venas  rapit,  qui  putrescentes  illic  spiritus 

animales  inficiunt.  4  Crudi  haec  humoris  copia  per  venas  ag^reditur,  unde  inor))i  multiplices.        '  Immo- 

dicum  exereitium.  '  Horn.  .31.  in  1  Cor.  vi.  Nam  qua  mens  hominis  quiescere  non  possit,  sed  continuo 

circa  varias  cogitationes  discurrat,  nisi  honesto  aliquo  negotio  occupetur,  ad  melancholiam  sponte  delabitur. 
•Crato  consil.  21.  Ut  immodica  corporis  exercitatio  nocet  corporibus,  ita  vita  deses,  et  otiosa :  otium, 
animal  pituitosum  reddit,  viscerum  obstructiones  et  crebras  fluxiones,  et  morbos  concitat.  "  Et  vidi 

quod  una  de  rebus  quae  magis  generat  melancholiam,  est  otiositas.  ^  Repouitur  otium  ab  aliis  causa,  et 

lioc  k  nobis  obseiTatum  eos  huic  malo  magis  obnoxios  qui  plane  otiosi  sunt,  quam  eos  qui  aliquo  munere 
versantur  exequendo.  1  De  Tranquil,  animae.     Sunt  qua  ipsum  otium  in  animi  conjicit  segritudiuem. 

'  Nihil  est  quod  ffique  melancholiam  alat  nc  augeat,  ac  otium  et  abstinentia  a  corporis  et  animi  exerct- 
tationibua. 
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Nothing  begets  it  sooner,  increaseth  and  continueth  it  oftener  than  idleness*. 
A  disease  familiar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  companion  to  such  as  live 
at  ease,  Piyigui  otio  desidiose  apcntes,  a  hfe  out  of  action,  and  have  no  calling 
or  ordinary  employment  to  busy  themselves  about,  that  have  small  occasions  ; 
and  though  they  have,  such  is  their  laziness,  didness,  they  will  not  compose 
themselves  to  do  aught  ;  they  cannot  abide  work,  though  it  be  necessary ;  easy 
as  to  dress  themselves,  write  a  letter,  or  the  like  ;  yet  as  he  that  is  benumbed 
with  cold  sits  still  shaking,  that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or 
stirring,  do  they  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  means  to  do 
themselves  good ;  and  so  are  still  tormented  with  melancholy.  Especially  if 
they  have  been  formerly  brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and 
upon  a  sudden  come  to  lead  a  sedentary  life ;  it  crucifies  their  souls,  and 
seizeth  on  them  in  an  instant  ;  for  whilst  they  are  any  ways  employed,  in 
action,  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in  company  to 
their  liking,  they  are  very  well ;  but  if  alone  or  idle,  tormented  instantly  again  ; 
one  day's  solitariness,  one  hour's  sometimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  than  a 
week's  physic,  labour,  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seizeth  on 
them  forthwith  being  alone,  and  is  such  a  tortm^e,  that  as  wise  Seneca  well 
saith,  3faIo  mihi  male  quam  moUiter  esse,  I  had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.  This 
idleness  is  either  of  body  or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of 
benumbing  laziness,  intermitting  exercise,  which,  if  we  may  believe  ^Fernelius, 
*'  causeth  crudities,  obstructions,  excremental  humours,  quencheth  the  natural 
heat,  dulls  the  spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt  to  do  anything  Avhatsoever." 

"  '  Neglectis  iirenda  fiUx  innascitur  agris."  I       "  for,  a  neglected  field 

I       Shall  for  the  fire  its  thorns  and  thistles  yield." 

As  fern  grows  in  untilled  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  so  do  gross  humours 
in  an  idle  body,  h/nainnn  corrumpunt  otia  corpus.  A  horse  in  a  stable  that 
never  travels,  a  hawk  in  a  mew  that  seldom  flies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases ; 
which  left  unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  incumbrances.  An 
idle  dog  will  be  mangy,  and  how  shall  an  idle  person  think  to  escape  ?  Idle- 
ness of  the  mind  is  much  worse  than  this  of  the  body  ;  wit  without  employ- 
ment is  a  disease,  "^^-Enigo  cmimi,  rnbigo  ingenii  :  the  rust  of  the  soul,  '"a 
plague,  a  hell  xiacXi,  Alaxiymmi  animi  nocumentum,  Galen  calls  it.  "'"As 
in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase,  {et  vitium  ccqnunt  ni 
moveantur  aquce,  the  water  itself  putrefies,  and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not  conti- 
nually stirred  by  the  wind)  so  do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an  idle  person," 
the  sold  is  contaminated.  In  a  commonwealth,  where  is  no  public  enemy, 
there  is  likely  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves :  this  body  of  ours, 
when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not  how  to  bestow  itself,  macerates  and  vexeth  itself 
with  cares,  griefs,  false  fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions  ;  it  tortures  and 
preys  upon  his  own  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.  Thus  much  I  dare  boldly 
say,  "  He  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they  of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so 
rich,  so  well  allied,  fortunate,  happy,  let  them  have  all  things  in  abundance 
and  felicity  that  heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  contentment,  so  long  as  he  or 
she  or  they  are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well  in  body  and  mind, 
but  weary  stiU,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  stiU,  weeping,  sighing,  griev- 
ing, suspecting,  ofl^ended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wishing  themselves 
gone  or  dead,  or  else  carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasy  or  otliei-.  And 
this  is  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  labour 
of  this  disease  in  country  and  city ;  for  idleness   is   an  appendix  to   nobility  ; 

«  Nihil  magis  excaecat  intellectum,  quam  otiiim.  Gordonius  de  observat.  \\t.  hum.  lib.  1.  ''  Path.  lib.  1. 
cap.  17.  exercitationis  intermissio,  inertera  calorem,  languidos  spiritus,  et  ignavos,  et  ad  omnes  actiones 
segniores  reddit,  cruditates,  obstructiones,  et  excrementorum  proventus  facit.  •=  Ilor.  Ser.  1.  Sat.  3. 

d  Seneca.  '  Moerorem  animi,  et  macieni,  I'lutarcli  calls  it.  '  Sicut  in  stagno  generantur  vennes,  sic 

et  otioso  malae  cogitatioiios.     Sen. 
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tlioy  count  it  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  sports,  recreations, 
and  pastimes,  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains ;  be  of  no  vocation :  they  feed 
liberally,  fare  well,  want  exercise,  action,  employment,  (for  to  work,  I  say,  they 
may  not  abide,)  and  company  to  their  desires,  and  thence  their  bodies  become 
full  of  gross  humours,  wind,  crudities  ;  their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy,  &c. 
care,  jealousy,  fear  of  some  diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits  seize  too  s  fami- 
liarly on  them.  For  what  will  not  fear  and  phantasy  work  in  an  idle  body  ? 
what  distempers  will  they  not  cause  ?  when  the  children  of  *  Israel  murmured 
against  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their  task,  and 
let  them  get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full  number  of  bricks  ;  for 
the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at  ease,  is,  "they  are  idle." 
When  you  shall  hear  and  see  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places  where 
you  come,  so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fear,  sus- 
picions,!, the  best  means  to  redress  it  is  to  set  them  awork,  so  to  busy  their 
minds  ;  for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well  they  may  build  castles  in  the 
air  for  a  time,' and  sooth  up  themselves  with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours, 
but  in  the  end  they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  gall,  they  shall  be  still  I  say  discon- 
tent, suspicious,  '^fearful,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of  themselves  ;  so 
long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please  them,  Otio  qui  tiescit  uti,  plits 
habet  negotii  quamqiii  negotium  in  negotio,  as  that  'Agellius  could  observe  :  He 
that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care,  grief,  anguish 
of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his  business.  Otiosus 
animus  nescit  quid  volet:  An  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not  when  he 
is  well,  what  he  would  have,  or  whither  he  woidd  go,  Quum  illuc  ventum  est, 
illinc  lubet,  he  is  tired  out  with  everything,  displeased  with  all,  weary  of  his 
life  :  Nee  bene  domi,  nee  militiee,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  errat,  et  prceter 
vitam  vii'itur,  he  wanders  and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a  word,  What  the 
mischievous  effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  find  any  where  more 
accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Philolaches  in  the  |  Comical 
Poet,  which  for  their  elegancy  I  will  in  part  insert. 

"  Novamm  fedium  esse  arbitror  similem  ego  hominem, 
Quando  hie  iiatus  est :   Ki  rei  argumenta  dicam. 
j-Edes  quando  sunt  ad  araussim  expolitse, 
Quisque  laudat  fabrum.  atqueexeniplum  e.xpetit,  ic. 
At  ubi  ill6  niigrat  nequam  homo  indiligensque,  &c. 
Tempestas  venit,  confringit  tegulas,  imbricesque, 
Putrifacit  aer  operam  fabii,  &c. 
Dicam  ut  homines  similes  esse  a?dium  arbitremini, 
Fabri  parentes  fiindamentum  substruunt  hberorura, 
Expoliunt,  decent  literas,  nee  parcunt  sumptui, 
Ego  autem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  frugi  fui, 
Postquam  autem  migravi  in  ingeniuni  meum, 
Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  ilheo,  oppid6, 
Venit  igna\ia,  ea  mihi  tempestas  fuit, 
Adventuque  suo  grandinem  et  imbrem  attulit, 
Ilia  mihi  \irtutem  deturbavit,  &c." 

**  A  young  man  is  like  a  fair  new  house,  the  carpenter  leaves  it  well  built,  in 
good  repair,  of  solid  stuff ;  but  a  bad  tenant  lets  it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of 
reparation,  fall  to  decay,  ka.  Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to 
bring  us  up  in  our  youth,  in  all  manner  of  virtuous  education;  but  when  we  are 
left  to  ourselves,  idleness  as  a  tempest  drives  all  virtuous  motions  out  of  our 
minds,  et  nihili  sumus,  on  a  sudden,  by  sloth  and  such  bad  ways,  we  come  to 
nought." 

Cousin  german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  is  ^7iimia  solitudo,  too  much  sohtariness,  by  the  testimony  of  all 
physicians,  cause  and  symptom  both  ;  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause,  it  is 

g  Now  this  leg,  now  that  arm,  now  their  head,  heart,  &c.  *  Exod.  v.  t  (For  they  cannot  well 

tell  what  aileth  them,  or  what  they  would  have  themselves)  my  heart,  my  head,  my  husband,  my  son  &c. 
k  Prov.  xnii.  Pigrum  dejiciet  timor.  Heautoutimorumenon.  '  Lib.  19.  c.  l(t.  i  Plautus,  Prol.  Mostel. 
^  Piso,  Montaltus,  Mercurialis,  &c. 
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either  coact,  enforced,  or  else  voluntary.  Enforced  solitariness  is  commonly 
seen  in  students,  monks,  friars,  anchorites,  that  by  their  order  and  course  of 
life  must  abandon  all  compan}--,  society  of  other  men,  and  betake  themselves 
to  a  private  cell:  Otio  superstidoso  sedusi,  as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well  term  it, 
such  as  are  the  Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no  flesh  (by  their  order),  keep 
perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad.  Such  as  live  in  prison,  or  some  desert 
place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our  country  gentlemen  do  in 
solitary  houses,  they  must  either  be  alone  without  companions,  or  live  beyond 
their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers  as  so  many  hosts,  or  else  converse  with 
their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to  them,  and  of  a  con- 
trary disposition :  or  else  as  some  do,  to  avoid  sohtariness,  spend  their  time 
with  lewd  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  alehouses,  and  thence  addict  themselves 
to  some  unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon 
this  rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a  strong  apprehension  of 
.some  infirmity,  disgrace,  or  through  bashfulness,  rudeness,  simplicitv,  they 
cannot  apply  themselves  to  others'  company.  Nullum  solum  ivfelici  yratius 
solitudinc,  uhi  nullus  sit  qui  miseriam  exprobret ;  this  enforced  solitariness 
takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect  soonest  in  such  as  have  spent  their  time 
jovially,  peradventure  in  all  honest  recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great 
family  or  populous  city,  and  are  upon  a  sudden  confined  to  a  desert  country 
cottage  far  ofi^,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred  from  their  ordinary 
associates  ;  solitariness  is  very  irksome  to  such,  most  tedious,  and  a  sudden 
cause  of  great  inconvenience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melancholy,  and  gently 
brings  on  like  a  syren,  a  shoeing-horn,  or  some  sphinx  to  this  irrevocable  gulf, 
'a  primary  cause,  Piso  calls  it;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are 
melancholy  given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to  walk 
alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a  brook  side,  to 
meditate  upon  some  dehghtsome  and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  aff^ect  them 
most  ;  amabilis  insania,  et  mentis  (/ratissimus  error:  a  most  incomparable 
delight  it  is  so  to  melanchoHze,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  go  smiling  to 
themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they  suppose  and  strongly 
imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or  done  :  Blandce  quidem  ah 
hiitio,  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things,  some- 
times, ""^present,  past,  or  to  come,"  as  Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these 
toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even 
whole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations,  and  fantastical  meditations,  which 
are  like  unto  dreams,  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
interrupt,  so  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that  they  hinder  their  ordinary 
tasks  and  necessary  business,  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost 
to  any  study  or  employment,  these  fantastical  and  bewitching  thoughts  so 
covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate, 
possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them,  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their 
more  necessary  business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 
melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  a 
heath  with  a  Puck  in  the  night,  they  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of 
anxious  and  solicitous  melanchol}^  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly 
refrain,  or  easily  leave  oil',  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as  so  many 
clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon 
a  sudden,  by  some  bad  object,  and  they  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain 
meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of 
nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects.    Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subrusticus 

'  Aquibus  malum,  volut  a  primaria  causa,  occasionem  iiactiim  est.  "'  .luounda  rcrum  prsesentiura, 

prtcteritarum,  et  fut.uariim  meditatio. 

M 
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pudor,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life  sui-prise  tliem  in  a  moment,  and 
they  can  think  of  nothing  else,  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes 
open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their 
souls,  representing  some  dismal  object  to  their  minds,  which  now  by  no  means, 
no  labour,  no  persuasions  they  can  avoid,  hceretlateri  lethalis  arundo,  (the  arrow  of 
death  still  remains  in  the  side),  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it,  "they  cannot  resist.  I 
may  not  deny  hut  that  there  is  some  profitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kind 
of  sohtariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so  higlily  commended,  °Hierom, 
Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella, 
and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books  ;  a  paradise,  a  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be 
used  aright,  good  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul :  as  many  of  those  old 
monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplations,  as  Simidus  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time, 
Dioclesian  the  emperor,  retired  themselves,  <fec.,  in  that  sense,  Vatia  solus  scit 
vivere,  Yatia  lives  alone,  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say,  when  they  com- 
mended a  country  life.  Or  to  the  bettering  of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritus, 
Cleanthes,  and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to  secpiester  them- 
selves from  the  tumultuous  world,  or  as  in  Phny's  villa  Laurentana,  Tully's  Tus- 
cidan,  Jovius'  study,  that  they  might  better  vacare  studils  et  Deo,  serve  God,  and 
follow  their  studies.  Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators  were  not 
so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  abbeys  and  religious  houses,  pro- 
miscuously to  fling  doAvn  all ;  they  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses 
crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have 
raved  and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and  everlasting  monuments  of  our 
forefathers'  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses  ;  some  monasteries  and  colle- 
giate cells  might  have  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed, 
here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  to  live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous,  or  fit  to  marry  ;  or  otherwise 
willing  to  be  troubled  with  common  afiairs,  and  know  not  well  where  to  bestow 
themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  convenienc}^,  good  education,  better  com- 
pany sake,  to  follow  their  studies  (I  say),  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences, 
common  good,  and  as  some  tridy  devoted  monks  of  old  had  done,  freely  and 
truly  to  serve  God.  For  these  men  are  neither  sohtary,  nor  idle,  as  the  poet 
made  answer  to  the  husbandman  in  J^sop,  that  objected  idleness  to  him;  he 
was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  company;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in  PTully,  Nun- 
quam  minus  solus,  quani  cum  solus;  nunquam  minus  otiosus,  quam  quum 
esset  otiosus ;  never  less  solitary,  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy, 
than  when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue 
de  Amove,  in  that  prodigious  commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  meditation 
coming  into  Socrates'  mind  by  chaiice,  he  stood  still  musing,  eodevi  vestigio 
cogitabundus,  from  morning  to  noon,  and  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished 
his  meditation,  perstahat  cogitans,  he  so  continued  till  the  evening,  the  soldiers 
(for  he  then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  Avith  admiration,  and  on  set 
purpose  watched  all  night,  but  he  persevered  immoveable  ad  exortum  solis,  till 
the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then  saluting  the  smi,  went  his  ways.  In 
what  humom*  constant  Socrates  did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be 
affected,  but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  another  man;  what  intricate  business 
might  so  really  possess  him,  I  cannot  easily  guess  ;  but  this  is  otiosiim  otium, 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  according  to  Seneca,  Omnia  nobis  mala 
solitudo  persuadet ;  this  solitude  imdoeth  ws,,  j)ugnat  cum  vita  sociali;  'tis  a 
destructive  solitariness.     These  men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  Homo 

"  Facilis  descensus  Avemi :  Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  aiu-as,  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 
Virg.  °  Hieronimus  ep.  72.  dixit  oppida  et  urbes  videri  sibi  tetros  carceres,  solitudinem  Paradisura  :         I 

solum  scorpionibus  infectutn,  sacco  amictus,  humi  Cubans,  aqua  et  herbis  victitans,  Romanis  praetulit  delicils.         ' 
1-  Offic.  3. 
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solus  aut  Deiis,  aut  Daemon:  a  man  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil,  mens 
(jus  aut  kinguescit,  aut  tumescit ;  and  *  Vop  soli  in  tliis  sense,  woe  be  to  bim 
that  is  so  alone.  These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  fi-om  men,  and  of 
sociable  creatures  become  bea.sts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  Misan- 
thropi ;  they  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of  men,  as  so 
many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars,  by  too  much  indidging  to  these  pleasing 
humours,  and  through  their  own  deftiidt.  So  that  which  Mercurialis,  consil.  11. 
sometimes  expostidated  with  his  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to 
every  solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular.  ^Natura  de  te  videtur  conqueri 
posse,  c^r.  "  Nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee,  that  Avhereas  she  gave  thee 
a  good  wholesome  temperatm-e,  a  soimd  bodj^  and  God  hath  given  thee  so 
divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  so  many  good  parts,  and  profitable  gifts,  thou  ha.st 
not  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them,  over- 
thrown their  temperatm-e,  and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solita- 
riness, and  many  other  ways,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God  and  nature,  an  enemy 
to  thyself  and  to  the  world."  Perditio  tva  ex  te ;  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wilfully, 
cast  away  thyself,  "thou  thyself  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine  own  misery, 
by  not  resisting  such  vain  cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them." 

SuBSECT.  VII. — Sleeping  and   Waking,  Causes. 

What  I  have  fomierly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  repeat  of  sleep.  Nothing 
better  than  moderate  sleep,  nothing  worse  than  it,  if  it  be  in  extremes,  or  un- 
seasonably used.  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  camiot  sleep 
overmuch  ;  Somnus  supra  modum,  prodest,  as  an  only  antidote,  and  nothing 
offends  them  more,  or  causeth  this  malady  sooner,  than  waking,  yet  in  some 
cases  sleep  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  phlegmatic,  swinish,  cold, 
and  sluggish  melancholy  which  Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of  waters, 
sighing  most  part,  kc.  >■  It  didls  the  spirits,  if  overmuch,  and  senses  ;  fills  the 
head  full  of  gross  humours  ;  causeth  distillations,  rheums,  great  store  of  excre- 
ments in  the  brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as  ^  Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that 
sleep  like  so  many  dormice.  Or  if  it  be  used  in  the  day-time,  upon  a  full 
stomach,  the  body  ill-composed  to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it  increaseth  fearful 
dreams,  incubus,  night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness  ;  such  sleep 
prepares  the  body,  as  'one  observes,  "to  many  perilous  diseases."  But,  as  I 
have  said,  waking  overmuch,  is  both  a  symptom,  and  an  ordinary  cause.  "  It 
causeth  dryness  of  the  brain,  frenzy,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean, 
hard,  and  ugly  to  behold,"  as  "Lemnius  hath  it.  "The  temperature  of  the 
brain  is  corrupted  by  it,  the  humours  adust,  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the 
head,  choler  increased,  and  the  whole  body  inflamed  :  "  and,  as  may  be  added 
out  of  Galen  3.  de  sanitate  tiienda,  Avieenna  3.  1.  "  ^  It  overthrows  the 
natural  heat,  it  causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction,"  and  what  not  ?  Not  with- 
out good  cause  therefore  Crato  cotisil.  21,  lib.  2  ;  HUdesheim  .7;?ce/.  2,  de  delir. 
et  Mania,  Jacchinus,  Arcidanus  on  Rhasis,  Guianerius  and  Mercurialis,  reckon 
up  this  overmuch  waking  as  a  principal  cause. 

*  Eccl.  4.  1  Natura  de  te  videtur  conqueri  posse,  quod  cum  ab  ea  temperatissimum  corpus  adeptua 

sis,  tarn  pr;Eclarum  a  Deo  ac  utile  donum,  non  contempsisti  modo,  verum  corrupisti,  sedasti,  prodidisti, 
optimani  temperaturam  otio,  crapula,  et  aliis  vitae  erroribus,  &c.  '  Path.  lib.  cap.  17.  Fernel.  corpus 

infrigidat,  omnes  sensus,  mentisque  vires  torpore  debilitiit.  >  Lib.  2.  sect.  2.  cap.  4.  JLie^nam  excrenien- 

torum  vim  cerebro  et  aliis  partibus  conservat.  ■  Jo.  Ratzius  lib.  de  rebus  6  non  naturalibus.     Prajparat 

corpus  talis  somuus  ad  multas  periculosas  tegritudines.  °  Instit.  ad  vitam  optimam  cap.  2f!.  cerebro 

siccitatem  adfert,  phrenesin  et  delirium,  corpus  aridum  facit,  squalidum,  strigosum,  bumores  adurit,  tempe- 
ramentum  cerebri  corrumpit,  maciem  inducit :  exsiccat  con^us,  bilem  accendit.  profundos  reddit  oculos, 
calorem  augit.  «  Naturalem  calorera  dissipat,  Isesa  concoctione  cruditates  facit.     Attenuant  juvtnum 

vigilatae  corpora  noctes. 
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MEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Passions  and  Perturbations  of  the  Maul,  how  the//  cause 

MeUtHcholi/. 
As  that  gymnosophist  in  >' Plutarch  made  answer  to  Alexander  (demanding 
which  spake  best),  Every  one  of  his  fellows  did  speak  better  than  the  other  : 
so  may  I  say  of  these  causes ;  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest, 
every  one  is  moi-e  grievous  than  other,  and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of  all. 
A  most  frequent  and  (n-diuary  cause  of  Tnelaneholy,  '^fulmen  perturbatlonum 
(Piccolomincus  calls  it)  this  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which 
causeth  such  violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many 
times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  it.  For  as  the  body  works 
upon  the  mind  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling  the  spirits,  sending  gross  fumes,  into 
the  brain,  and  so  per  consequens  disturbing  the  soul,  and  all  the  facidties  of  it, 

"  * Corpus  onustum, 

Ilesternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  iirscgravat  una," 

with  fear,  sorrow,  kc,  which  are  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  disease  :   so  on  the 
other  side,  the  mind  most   effectually  works  upon  the   body,  producing  by  his 
passions  and  perturbations  miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel 
diseases,  and   sometimes  death  itself.      Insomuch  that  it  is  most  true  which 
Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides,  omnia  corporis  mala  ah  anima  procedere  ;  all  the 
^  mischiefs  of  the  body  proceed  from   the  soul  :  and  Democritus  in  ^  Plutarch 
uro-eth,  Daninatam  iri  animam  a  corpore,  if  the  body  should  in  this  behalf  bring 
an  action  against  the  soul,  surely  the  soul  would  be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by 
her  supine  negligence  had  caused  such  inconveniences,  having  authority  over 
the  body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a  smith  doth  his  hammer  (saith 
'^  Cyprian),  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the  mind.     Even  so  doth 
^  Philostratus,  non  coinquinatitr  corpus,  nisi  consensuanimce  ;  the  body  is  not 
corrupted,  but  by  the  soul.      Lodovicus  Vivos  will  have  such  turbulent  commo- 
tions proceed  from  ignorance  and  indiscretion  ^.     All  philosophers  impute  the 
miseries  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have  governed  it  better,  by  com- 
mand of  reason,  and  hath  not  done  it.      The  Stoics  are  altogether  of  opinion 
(as  ^  Lipsius  and  !■' Piccolomineus  record),  that  a  wise  man  should  be  imaBi]^,  with- 
out aU  manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as  ^^  Seneca  reports  of 
Cato,  the '  Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  '^  lo.  Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africa,  so  free  from 
passion,  or  rather  so  stupid,  that  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will  only 
look  back,     i  Lactantius  2  instit.  wiU  exclude  "  feai-  from  a  wise  man  :  "  others 
except  all,  some  the  greatest  passions.    But  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set 
down  in  Thesi,  give  precepts  to  the  contrary  ;   we  find  that  of  ^  Lemnius  true 
by  common  experience  ;   "  No  mortal  man  is  free  from  these  perturbations  : 
or  if  he  be  so,  sure   he  is  either  a  god,  or  a  block.      They  are  born  and  bred 
Avith  us,  we  have  them  from  our  parents  by  inheritance.    A  parentibus  hahemus 
•malum  hunc  assem,  saith  "  Pelezius,  Nascitur  una  nobiscum,  aliturque,  'tis  pro- 
pagated from  Adam,  Cain  was  melancholy,  t  as  Austin  hath  it,  and  who  is  not? 
Good  discipline,  education,  philosophy,  divinity  (I  cannot  deny),  may  mitigate 
and  restrain  these  passions  in  some  few  men  at  some  times,  but  most  part  they 
domineer,  and  are  so  violent,  °  that  as  a  torrent  (torrens  velut  aggere  rujyto)  bears 
down  all  before,  and  overflows  his  banks,  sternit  agros,  sternit  sata,  (lays  waste  the 

y  Vita  Alexan.  '  Giad.  1 .  c.  14.  *  Hor.     "  The  body  oppressed  by  yesterday's  vices  weighs  down 

the  spirit  also."  »  Perturbationes  cla\'i  sunt,  quibus  corpori  animus  seu  patibulo  affigitur.  Jamb,  de 

mist.  "^  Lib.  de  sanitat.  tuend.  "^  Prolog,  de  virtute  C'hristi ;  Quae  utitur  corpore,  ut  faber  malleo. 

"•  Vita  Apollonij  lib.  1.  '  Lib.  de  anim.  ab  inconsiderantia,  et  ignorantia  omnes  animi  motus.  '  De 

Physiol.  Stoic.        e  Grad.  1.  c.  32.       >>  Epist.  104.         '  .Elianus.  ''  Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  si  quis  ense  percusserit 

eos,  tantum  resijiciunt.  '  Terror  in  sapiente  esse  non  debet.  "■  De  occult  nat.  mir.  I.  I.e.  16.  Nemo 

mortalium  qui  aifectibus  non  ducatur :  qui  non  movetur.  aut  saxum,  aut  Deus  est.  "  lustit.  1.  2.  de 

humanorum  affect,  morborumque  curat.  t  Epist.  I'ib.  "  Granatensis. 
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fields,  prostrates  the  crops,)  tliey  overwhelm  reason,  judgment,  and  pervert  the 
temperature  of  the  body  ;  Fertar  v  e.juis  auriga,  nee  audit  curnis  habenas.  Now 
such  a  man  (saith  i  Austin)  "  that  is  so  led,  in  a  wise  man's  eye,  is  no  better  than 
he  that  stands  upon  his  head.  It  is  doubted  by  some,  Gravioresrie  morhi  a  pertar- 
bationibus,  an  'ab  liumoribus,  whether  humours  or  perturbations  cause  the  more 
grievous  maladies.  But  we  find  that  of  our  Saviour,  Mat.  xxvi.  41,  most  true, 
"  The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak,"  we  cannot  resist;  and  this  of  ''Philo 
Judajus,  "  Perturbations  often  offend  the  body,  and  are  most  frequent  causes  of 
melancholy,  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health."  Vives  compares  them  to 
"  ^  Winds  upon  the  sea,  some  only  move  as  those  great  gales,  but  others  turbulent 
quite  overturn  the  ship.  Those  which  are  light,  easy,  and  more  seldom,  to  our 
thinking,  do  us  little  harm,  and  are  therefore  contemned  of  us :  yet  if  they 
be  reiterated,  "  'as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  pertui-ba- 
tions  penetrate  the  mind  :  "  and  (as  one  observes)  "produce  a  habit  of  melan- 
choly at  the  last,  which  having  gotten  the  mastery  in  our  souls,  may  well  be 
called  diseases. 

How  these  passions  produce  this  effect,  ^  Agrippa  hath  handled  at  largo, 
Occult.  Philos.  I.  11,  f.  03.  Cardan,/.  14, sw^-^/Z.  Lemnius, /.  l,c.  \2,de  occult. 
nat.  mir.  et  lib.  1,  cap.  16.  Suarez,  Met.  disput.  \'^,sect.  \,art.  2o.  T.  Bright. 
cap.  12,  of  his  Melancholy  Treatise.  Wright  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Book  of  the 
Passions  of  the  Mind,  kc.  Thus  in  brief,  to  our  imagination  cometh  by  the 
outward  sense  or  memory,  some  object  to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost 
part  of  the  brain),  which  he  misconceiving  or  amplifying  presently  communi- 
cates to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  affections.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock 
from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret  channels,  and  signify  what  good 
or  bad  object  was  presented  ;  y  which  immediately  bends  itself  to  prosecute,  or 
avoid  it  ;  and  withal,  draweth  with  it  other  humours  to  help  it :  so  in  pleasure, 
concur  great  store  of  purer  spirits  ;  in  sadness,  much  melancholy  blood  ;  in  ire, 
choler.  If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and  violent,  it  sends 
great  store  of  spirits  to,  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a  deeper  impression,  and 
greater  tumult,  as  the  humours  in  the  body  be  Ukewise  prepared,  and  the  tem- 
perature itself  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger  ;  so 
that  the  flrst  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this  kind,  is  ^  ItBsa 
imaginatio,  which  misinforming  the  heart,  causeth  all  these  distemperatures, 
alteration  and  confusion  of  spirits  and  humours.  By  means  of  which,  so  dis- 
turbed, concoction  is  hindered,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated  ; 
as  ^  Dr.  Navarra  well  declared,  being  considted  by  Montanus  about  a  melancholy 
Jew.  The  spirits  so  confounded,  the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad 
humours  increased,  crudities  and  thick  spirits  engendered  with  melancholy 
blood.  The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the  spirits  drawn 
from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense  and  motion  ;  so  we  look  upon 
a  thing,  and  see  it  not  ;  hear,  and  observe  not ;  which  otherwise  would  much 
affect  us,  had  we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with  ^  Arnoldus,  Ma.ri- 
ma  vis  est  pjl/antasi(F,  et  huic  uni  fere,  non  autem  corporis  intcmperici,  omnis 
melancholice  causa  est  ascribenda  :  "  Great  is  the  force  of  imagination,  and 
much  more  ought  the  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to 

p  Virg.  T  De  civit.  Dei.  1.  14.  c.  9.  qualis  in  oculis  liominura  qui  inversis  pedibus  ambulat,  talis  in 

oculis  sapientum,  cui  passiones  dominantur.  '  Lib.  de  Decal.  passionea  maxime  corpus  offeudunt 

et  aniraam,  et  frequentissimse  causae  melancholiae,  dimoventes  ab  ingenio  et  sanitate  pristina,  I.  3.  de 
anima.  '  Fnxina  et  stimuli  animi,  velut  in  mari  quEedara  aurae  leves,  quaedam  pladdse,  quaidam  turbu- 

lentse  :  sic  in  corpore  quaedam  afl'ectiones  excitant  tantuin,  qusedam  ita  movent,  ut  de  statu  judicii  depellant. 
'  Ut  gutta  lapidem,  sic  paulatim  hee  penetrant  aninium.  "  Usu  valentes  recte  morbi  animi  vocantur. 

•  Imaginatio  movet  corpus,  ad  cujus  motum  excitantur  humorea,  et  spiritus  vitales,  quibus  alteratur. 
>■  Eccles.  xiii.  2(5.  "  The  heart  alters  the  countenance  to  good  or  evil,  and  distraction  of  the  nnnd  causeth 
distemperature  of  the  body."  '  Spiritus  et  sanguis  a  l^sa  Imaginatione  contauiinantur,  huniores  ennu 

nnitati  actiones  animi  iramutant,  Piso.  »  Montani,  consil.  22.  Use  vero  quoniodo  causent  nielanclioliam, 
clarum  ;  et  quod  concoclionem  impediant,  et  membra  principalia  debilitent.  *■  Breviar.  i.  I.  cup.  i'^. 
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the  (listemperature  of  the  body,"  Of  which  imagiuation,  because  it  hath  so 
groat  a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  powerfid  of  itself,  it  will  not 
bo  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  brief  digression,  and  speak  of  the  force 
of  it,  and  how  it  causoth  this  alteration.  Which  manner  of  digression,  howso- 
ever some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and  importinont,  yet  I  am  of  *  Beroaldus's 
ophiion,  "  Such  digressions  do  mightily  delight  and  refresh  a  weary  reader, 
they  are  like  sauce  to  a  bad  stomach,  and  1  do  therefore  most  wilhngly  use  them." 

SuBSECT.  II. — Of  the  force  of  Imagination. 

What  imaoluation  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my  digression  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  sold.  I  Avill  only  now  point  at  the  wonderful  effects  and  powder 
of  it  ;  which,  as  it  is  eminent  in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy 
persons,  in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking,  amplifying  them 
by  continual  and  *=  strong  meditation,  until  at  leng-th  it  produceth  in  some 
parties  real  effects,  causoth  this,  and  many  other  maladies.  And  although  this 
fantasy  of  ours  be  a  subordinate  facidty  to  reason,  and  should  be  rided  by  it, 
yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distemperatures,  defect  of  organs, 
which  are  unapt,  or  otherwise  contaminated,  it  is  likewise  unapt,  or  hindered, 
and  hurt.  This  we  see  verified  in  sleepers,  which  by  reason  of  hmuours  and 
concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  fantasy,  imagine  many  times  absurd  and 
prodio-ious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with  incubus,  or  Avitch-ridden 
(as  w^e  call  it),  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they  suppose  an  old  woman  rides,  and 
sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  Avant  of  breath  ;  when 
there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of  bad  humours,  which  trouble  the  fan- 
tasy. This  is  hkewise  e\adent  in  such  as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and 
do  strauo'c  feats :  ^  these  vapours  move  the  fantasy,  the  fantasy  the  appetite, 
which  moving  the  animal  spirits  caiiseth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if 
they  were  awake.  Fracast.  I.  3.  de  intellect,  refers  all  ecstasies  to  this  force  of 
imaoination,  such  as  lie  whole  days  together  in  a  trance  :  as  that  priest  whom 
^  Celsus  speaks  of,  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  hst, 
and  lie  like  a  dead  man,  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that 
he  coidd  do  as  much,  and  that  when  he  list.  Many  times  such  men  when  they 
come  to  themselves,  tell  strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell,  what  visions  they 
have  seen  ;  as  that  St.  Owen,  in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  St.  Patrick's 
purgatory,  and  the  monk  of  Evesham  in  the  same  author.  Those  common 
apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory,  Saint  Bridget's  revelations,  Wier.  /.  3.  de 
lamiis,  c.  11.  Cfesar  Vanniuus,  in  his  Dialogues,  <fcc.  reduceth  (as  I  have 
formerly  said),  with  all  those  tales  of  witches'  progresses,  dancing,  riding, 
transformations,  operations,  (fcc.  to  the  force  of  ^ imagination,  and  the  ^devil's 
illusions.  The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen  in  such  as  are  awake  :  how 
many  chimseras,  antics,  golden  mountains  and  castles  in  the  air  do  they  build 
unto  themselves  ?  I  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathematicians.  £_Some 
ascribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imagination,  anger,  revenge,  lust,  am- 
hition,  covetousness,  which  prefers  falsehood  before  that  which  is  right  and 
good,  deluding  the  soul  with  false  shows  and  suppositions'!;]  '^  Bernardus 
Penottus  wiU  have  heresy  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain ;  as  he 
falsely  imagineth,  so  he  bolieveth  ;  and  as  he  concoiveth  of  it,  so  it  must  be, 

*  Solent  hujusmodi  egressiones  favorabiliter  oblectare,  et  lectorem  lassuni  jucunde  refovere,  stomachumque 
iiauseantem,  quodam  quasi  condimento  reficere,  et  ego  libenter  excurio.  <■  Ab  imaginatioiie  oriuntur 

affectiones,  quibus  anima  componitiir,  aut  turbafa  deturbatur,  Jo.  Sarisbur.  Matolog.  lib.  4.  c.  10.  ''  Scalig. 
exercit.  ^  Qui  quoties  volebat,  niortuo  similis  .iacebat  auferens  se  a  sensibus,  et  qmim  pungeretur  dolorem 
non  sensit.  '  Idem  Nyniannus  orat.  de  Iniaginat.  c  Verbis  et  unctioniljus  se  conseciant  dsemoni 

pessimse  mulieres  qui  iis  ad  opus  suum  utitur,  et  eanini  phantasi.ira  regit,  ducitque  ad  loca  ab  ipsis  desiderata , 
corpora  vero  earum  sine  sensu  pemianent,  quae  umbra  cooperit  diabolus.  ut  nuUi  sint  conspii-ua,  et  post, 
umbra  sublata,  propriis  corporibus  eas  restituit,  1.  ?.  c.  11.  AVier.  ''  Beuario  medico. 
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;iiid  it  shall  be,  co)itra  gentes,  he  will  have  it  so.  But  most  especially  in  passions 
and  aft'ectious,  it  shows  strange  anil  evident  ettects  :  what  will  not  a  fearful 
man  conceive  in  the  dark  ?  What  strange  forms  of  bugbears,  devils,  witches, 
goblins  ?  Lavater  imputes  the  greatest  cause  of  spectrums,  and  the  like  appa- 
ritions, to  fear,  which  above  aU  other  passions  begets  the  strongest  imagination 
(saith  '  Wierus),  and  so  Ukewise  love,  soitow,  joy,  &c.  Some  die  suddenly,  as 
she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the  battle  at  Canna?,  (kc.  Jacob  the  patriarch, 
by  force  of  imagination,  made  speckled  lambs,  laying  speclded  rods  before  his 
sheep.  Persina  that  J?]thiopian  cpieen  in  Holiodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  instead  of  a  blackamooi',  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fair 
white  child.  In  imitation  of  whom  belike,  a  hard-favoured  feUow  in  Greece, 
because  he  and  his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children, 
Elegantissiynas  imagines  in  thalamo  coUocavit,  Sfc.  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he 
could  buy  for  money  in  his  chamber,  "  That  his  wife  by  frequent  sight  of  them, 
might  conceive  and  bear  such  children."  And  if  we  may  believe  ]3ale,  one  of 
Pope  Nicholas  the  Third's  concubines  by  seeing  of  "^  a  bear  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  monster.  "  If  a  woman  (saith  ^  Lemuius),  at  the  time  of  her  conception 
think  of  another  man  present  or  absent,  the  child  will  be  like  him."  Great- 
bellied  women,  when  they  long,  yield  us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as 
moles,  warts,  scars,  harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  in  their  children  by 
force  of  a  depraved  fantasy  in  them  :  Ipsani  speciem  quam  animo  ejfigiat, 
fcetui  inducit :  She  imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child  which  she  ™  conceives 
unto  herself.  And  therefore  Lodovicus  Vivos,  lib.  2.  de  Christ.  f(xni.  gives  a 
special  caution  to  great-bellied  women,  "  °  That  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd 
conceits  and  cogitations,  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects,  heard 
or  seen,  or  filthy  spectacles."  Some  wiU  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush, 
tremble,  sweat,  at  such  things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination. 
Avicenna  speaks  of  one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsy  when  he  list  ;  and 
some  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts  that  they  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned :  Dagebei'tus'  and  Saint  Francis'  scars  and  wounds,  hke  those  of 
Christ's  (if  at  the  least  any  such  were),  °  Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  happened 
by  force  of  imagination :  that  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  to  women, 
and  women  again  to  men  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to  the  same  imagination; 
or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes.  P  Wierus  ascribes  all  those 
famous  transformations  to  imagination  ;  that  in  hydrophobia  they  seem  to  see 
the  picture  of  a  dog,  still  in  their  water,  ^  that  melancholy  men  and  sick  men 
conceive  so  many  fantastical  visions,  apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have  such 
absurd  apparitions,  as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls; 
that  they  ai'e  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and 
dead  (as  shall  be  showed  more  at  large,  in  oiu-  *  sections  of  symptoms),  can  be 
imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to  a  corrupt,  false,  and  violent  imagination.  It 
works  not  in  sick  and  melancholy  men  only,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes 
in  such  as  are  sound  :  it  makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  >■  alters  their  temper- 
ature in    an  instant.     And  sometimes  a  strong  conceit  or  apprehension,  as 

*  Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  diseases  :  in  both  kinds  it  will  produce  real 
effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man  tremble,  giddy  or  sick  of  some 
fearful  disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kind,  that  they 

'  Solet  timor,  prae  omnibus  affectibus,  fortes  imaginationes  gignere,  post  amor,  &c.  1. 3.  c.  8.  ''  I^x  viso 

iirso,  taleni  peperit.  '  Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  de  occult,  iiat.  mir.  si  inter  aniplexus  et  suavia  cogitet  de  uno,  aut  alio 

absente,  ejus  effigies  solet  in  faetu  elucere.  '"  Quid  non  fretui  adbuc  matri  unite,  subita  spiritumn  yibra- 

tione  per  nervos,  quibus  matrix  cerebro  coujuncta  est,  imprimit  impregnatne  imagiuatio  /  ut  si  imaginetur 
malum  gi-anatura ,  illius  notiis  secum  proferet  fsetus  :  Si  leporem,  iufans  editur  supremo  labello  bitido,  et 
dissecto  :  Vehemens  cogitatio  movet  rerum  species.     Wier.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  "  Ne  dum  uterum  gestent, 

admittant  absurdas  cogitationes,  sed  et  visu,  audituque  fasda  et  horreuda  devitent.  "  Occult.  Philos. 

lib.  1.  cap.  r.4.  P  Lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  10.  i  Agrippa,  lib.  1.  cap.  H4.         *  .Sect.  3.  memb.  1.  sub- 

sect.  3.  '  Malleus  nialetic.  fol.  77.  corpus  niutari  potest  in  diversas  wgritudiues,  ex  forti  apprehensione. 

*  I'r.  Vales.  1.5.  cont.  G.nonnunquametiam  morbi  diuturiii  cousequiintur,  f|uandoque  curantur. 
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will  Lave  tlie  same  disease.  Oi*  if  by  some  soothsayer,  ■wiseman,  foi'tune-teller, 
or  physician,  they  be  told  they  .sliall  have  such  a  disease,  they  will  so  seriously 
ap])rehend  it,  that  thoy  will  instantly  labour  of  it.  A  thing  familiar  in  China 
(saith  Kiccius  the  Jesuit),  "  '  If  it  he  told  them  they  shall  he  sick  on  sucli 
a  day,  when  that  day  comes  they  will  surely  be  sick,  and  will  be  so  terribly 
afflicted,  that  sometimes  they  die  upon  it.  Dr.  Cotta  in  his  discovery  of  igno- 
rant practitioners  of  physic,  cap.  8.  hath  two  strange  stories  to  this  puqiose, 
what  fancy  is  able  to  do.  The  one  of  a  parson's  wife  in  Northamptonshire, 
An.  1G07,  that  coming  to  a  physician,  and  told  by  him  that  she  was  troubled 
with  the  sciatica,  as  he  conjectured  (a  disease  she  was  free  from),  the  same 
night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell  into  a  grievous  fit  of  a  sciatica  : 
and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another  good  wife,  that  was  so 
troubled  with  the  cramp,  after  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her 
physician  did  but  name  it.  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  force  of  fan- 
tasy. I  have  heard  of  one  that  coming  by  chance  in  company  of  him  that  was 
thought  to  be  sick  of  the  plague  (which  was  not  so)  fell  down  suddenly  dead. 
Another  was  sick  of  the  plague  with  conceit.  One  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood 
falls  down  in  a  swoon.  Another  (saith  "  Cardan  out  of  Aristotle),  fell  down 
dead  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  any  ghastly  sight),  seeing  but  a  man 
banged.  A  Jew  in  France  (saith  ^  Lodovicus  Yives),  came  by  chance  over  a 
dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a  brook  in  the  dark,  without  harm, 
the  next  day  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in,  fell  down  dead.  Many  will 
not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but  laugh  commonly,  and  deride  when 
they  hear  of  them  ;  but  let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  as  ^  Peter 
Byarus  illustrates  it.  If  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a  plank  on  high,  they 
would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely  walk  upon  the  ground.  Many 
(saith  Agrippa),  ^  "  strong-hearted  men  othei*wise,  tremble  at  such  sights, 
dazzle,  and  are  sick,  if  they  look  but  down  fi'om  a  high  place,  and  what 
moves  them  but  conceit  ?  "  As  some  are  so  molested  by  fantasy;  so  some 
again,  by  fancy  alone,  and  a  good  conceit,  are  as  easily  recovered.  We  see 
commonly  the  tooth-ache,  gout,  falling-sickness,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  and 
many  such  maladies  cured  by  spells,  words,  characters,  and  charms,  and  many 
green  wounds  by  that  now  so  much  used  UrigHeidum  Armarium,  magnetically 
cured,  which  Crollius  and  Goclenius  in  a  hook  of  late  hath  defended,  Libavius  . 
in  a  just  tract  as  stifHy  contradicts,  and  most  men  controvert.  AU  the  world 
knows  there  is  no  virtue  in  such  charms  or  cures,  but  a  strong  conceit  and 
opinion  alone,  as  ^  Pomponatius  holds,  "  which  forceth  a  motion  of  the 
humom-s,  spirits,  and  blood,  winch  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady  from 
the  parts  affected."  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical  effects,  superstitious 
cures,  and  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizards.  "As  by  wicked 
incredulity  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith  *  Wierus  of  charms,  spells,  <fcc.),  we 
find  in  our  experience,  by  the  same  means  many  are  relieved."  An  empiric 
oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgeon,  doth  more  strange  cures  than  a  rational 
physician.  Nymannus  gives  a  reason,  because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence 
in  him,  ''which  Avicenna  "  prefers  before  art,  precepts,  and  all  remedies  what- 
soever."  'Tis  opinion  alone  (saith  ^  Cardan),  that  makes  or  mars  physicians, 
and  he  doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.    So 

'  Expedit.  in  Sinas,  1.  1 .  c.  9.  tantum  porro  imilti  prsedictoribus  hisce  tribuunt  ut  ipse  metus  fidem  faci.-it : 
nam  si  pi'Eedictum  iis  fuerit  tali  die  eos  moibo  corripiendos,  ii  ubi  dies  advenerit,  in  niorbum  incidunt,  et  vi 
metusafflicti.cumEejjritudine.aliquandoetiamcummortecolIuctantur.  "  Subtil.  18.  ^  Lib.  3.  deaninia, 
cap  de  mel.  >  Lib.  de  Peste.  '  Lib.  1.  cap.  63.  Ex  alto  despicientes  aliqui  prre  tiniore  contremiscunt, 
caligant,  intirmantur  ;  sic  singultus,  febres,  morbi  comitiales  quandoque  sequuntur,  quandoque  recedunt. 
»  Lib.  de  Ineantatione,  Imaginatio  subitum  huraorura,  et  spiritimm  motum  infert,  unde  vario  atfectu 
rapituj'  singuis,  ac  una  morbificas  causas  jiartilHis  aft'ectis  eripit.  *  Lib.  3.  c.  18.  de  prsestig    Ut  impia 

credulitate  quis  laeditur,  sic  et  levari  eundeni  credibile  est,  usuque  obsen-atvim.  •'  .V.gv\  persuasio  et 

fiducia,  omni  arli  et  consilio  et  medicin.T  pv^rfeienda.     Avicen.  "■  I'hiies  sanat  in  quern  plures  coulidunt. 

lib.  desapientia. 
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diversely  doth  this  fantasy  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  com- 
mand our  bodies,  which  as  another  "  <^  Proteus,  or  a  chameleon,  can  take  all 
shapes  ;  and  is  of  such  force  (as  Ficinus  adds),  that  it  can  work  upon  others, 
as  well  as  ourselves."  How  can  otherwise  blear  eyes  in  one  man  cause  the 
like  affection  in  another  ?  Why  doth  one  man's  yawning  e  make  another 
yawn  ?  One  man's  pissing  provoke  a  second  many  times  to  do  the  like  ?  Why 
doth  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a  third,  or  hacking  of  files  ?  Why  doth  a 
carcass  bleed  when  the  murderer  is  brought  before  it,  some  weeks  after  the 
murder  hath  been  done  ?  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate  and 
bewitch  children  :  but  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Vallcriola, 
Ceesar  Vanninus,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the  forcible  ima- 
gination of  the  one  party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  more, 
they  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies,  and  several  infirmities, 
by  this  means,  as  Avicenna  de  anim.  I.  4.  sect.  4.  supposeth  in  parties  remote, 
but  move  bodies  from  their  places,  cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  which 
opinion  Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and  some  others,  approve  of.  So  that  I  may 
certainly  conclude  this  strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  astnim  //omi/iis,  and  the 
rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but,  overborne  by  fantasy, 
cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself,  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  over- 
I'uled,  and  often  overturned.  Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  /.  3.  de  Lamiis, 
c.  8,  9,  10.  Franciscus  Valesius  tned.  co)itrov.  I.  5.  cout.  G.  Marcellus  Dona- 
tus,  /.  2.  c.  1.  de  hist.  med.  mirabil.  Levinus  Lemnius,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  I.  1. 
c.  12.  Cardan,  I.  l'$).de  rerumvar.  Corn.  Agrippa,  f/e  occult,  philos.  caj).  64. 
^b.  Camerarius,  1  cad.  cap.  54.  horarmn  subcis.  Nymannus,  morat.  de 
Imag.  Laurentius,  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium,  Fienus,  a  famous  physician 
of  Antwerp,  that  wrote  three  books  de  virihus  imaginationis.  I  have  thus  far 
digressed,  because  this  imagination  is  the  medium  deferens  of  passions,  by 
whose  means  they  work  and  produce  many  times  prodigious  effects  :  and  as 
the  fantasy  is  more  or  less  intended  or  remitted,  ancl  their  humours  disposed, 
so  do  perturbations  move,  more  or  less,   and  take  deeper  impression. 

SuBSECT.   III. — Division  of  Perturbations. 

Perturbations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  fantasy,  though  they 
dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sense 
than  reason,  because  they  are  drowned  in  corjioreal  organs  of  sense.  They  are 
commonly  ^reduced  into  two  inclinations,  irascible  and  concupiscible.  The 
Thomists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  six  in  the  coveting,  and  five  in  the  in- 
vading. Aristotle  reduceth  all  to  pleasure  and  pain,  Plato  to  love  and  hatred, 
sVives  to  good  and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  present,  and  then  we  absolutely  joy 
and  love ;  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hope  for  it.  If  evil,  we  abso- 
lutely hate  it  ;  if  present,  it  is  sorrow  ;  if  to  come,  fear.  These  four  passions 
*"' Bernard  compares  "  to  the  wheels  of  a  chariot,  by  which  we  are  carried  in 
this  world."  AU  other  passions  are  subordinate  unto  these  four,  or  six,  as 
some  will :  love,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  sorrow,  fear  ;  the  rest,  as  anger,  envy, 
emulation,  pride,  jealousy,  anxiety,  mercy,  shame,  discontent,  despair,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  ha.,  are  reducible  unto  the  first  ;  and  if  they  be  immoderate, 
they  'consume  the  spirits,  and  melancholy  is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some 
few  discreet  men  there  are,  that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  m  these 
inordinate  affections,  by  religion,  philosophy,  and  such  divine  precepts,  of 
meekness,  patience,  and  the  like  ;  but  most  part  for  want  of  government,  out 
of  indiscretion,   ignorance,   they  suffer  themselves  wholly  to  be  led  by  sense, 

•^  -Marcilius  Ficinus  1.  13.  c.  18.  de  theolog.  Platonica.     Iniaginatio  est  tanquam  Proteus  vel  Cham.-eleon, 
corpus  proprium  et  a'.ienum  nonnunquam  afficiens.  '  Cur  oscitantes  oscitent,  M^erus.         '  T.  W.  .Jesuit, 

c  3.  de  Aninia.  ^  Ser.  35.  Use  quatuor  passioiies  sunt  tanquam  rot;e  in  curru,  quibus  veliiinur  hoc  mundo. 
'  Hanini  quippe  immoderatione,  spiritus  niarceacunt.  Kernel.  1.  1.  Path,  c.  18. 
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and  arc  so  far  from  repressing  rebellious  inclinations,  that  they  give  all  encou- 
ragement unto  them,  leaving  the  reins,  and  using  all  provocations  to  fm-ther 
them  :  bad  by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  i' custom,  education,  and  a 
perverse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their  unbridled  affections 
■will  transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of  custom,  self-will,  than  out  of  reason. 
Coniumax  voluntas,  as  Melancthon  calls  it,  malum  facit :  this  stubborn  will  of 
ours  perverts  judgment,  which  sees  and  knows  what  should  and  ought  to  be 
done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it.  Mancijna  gulce,  slaves  to  their  several  lusts  and 
appetite,  they  precipitate  and  plunge  'themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares, 
blinded  with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition  ;  '""They  seek  that  at  God's  hands 
which  they  may  give  unto  themselves,  if  they  coidd  but  refrain  from  those 
cares  and  perturbations,  wherewith  they  continually  macerate  their  minds." 
But  giving  way  to  these  violent  passions  of  fear,  grief,  shame,  revenge,  hatred, 
malice,  <fec.,  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Aetfeon  was  with  his  dogs,  and  "crucify 
their  own  soids. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Sorrow  a  Cause  of  Melancholi/. 

Sorrow.  Insanus  dolor. '\  In  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much 
torment  the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  malady,  (for  I  will  briefly  speak  of 
them  all,  and  in  their  order,)  the  first  place  in  this  ii-ascible  appetite,  may 
justly  be  challenged  by  sorrow.  An  inseparable  companion,  ""The  mother 
and  daughter  of  melancholy,  her  epitome,  symptom,  and  chief  cause  :"  as 
Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  another,  and  tread  in  a  ring,  for  sorrow  is 
both  cause  and  symptom  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a  symptom  shall  be  shown 
in  its  place.  That  it  is  a  cause  aU  the  world  acknowledgeth.  Dolor  nonnulUs 
insanice  causa  fuit,  et  alioritm  inorhorum  insanabiUum,  saith  Plutarch  to 
Apollonius  ;  a  cause  of  madness,  a  cause  of  many  other  diseases,  a  sole  cause 
of  this  mischief,  PLemnius  calls  it.  So  doth  Rhasis,  coiit.  I.  1,  tract  9. 
Guianerius  Tract.  15,  c.  5.  And  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as 
iFehx  Plater  observes,  and  as  in  rCebes'  table,  may  well  be  coupled  with  it. 
^Chrysostom,  in  his  seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympia,  describes  it  to  be  "  a  cruel 
torture  of  the  soul,  a  most  inexplicable  grief,  poisoned  worm,  consuming  body 
and  soul,  and  gnawing  the  very  heart,  a  perpetual  executioner,  continual  night, 
profoimd  darkness,  a  whirlwind,  a  tempest,  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating 
worse  than  any  fire,  and  a  battle  that  hath  no  end.  It  crucifies  worse  than 
any  tyi-ant ;  no  torture,  no  strappado,  no  bodily  pimishnient  is  like  unto  it. 
'Tis  the  eagle  without  question  which  the  poets  feigned  to  gnaw  *  Prometheus' 
heart,  and  "no  heaviness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart,"  Eccles.  xxv, 
15,  16.  ""Every  perturbation  is  a  misery,  but  grief  a  cruel  torment,"  a 
domineering  passion  :  as  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  infe- 
rior magistracies  ceased  ;  when  grief  appears,  all  other  passions  vanish.  "  It 
dries  up  the  bones,"  saith  Solomon,  ch.  17.  Pro.,  "makes  them  hollow-eyed,  pale, 
and  lean,  furrow-faced,  to  have  dead  looks,  w^rinkled  brows,  shrivelled  cheeks, 

''  Mala  consuetudine  depravatur  ingenium  ne  bene  facial.  Prosper  Calenus,  1.  de  atra  bile.  Plura  faciuut 
homines  e  consuetudine,  quam  e  ratione.  A  teneris  assuescere  multum  est.  Video  meliora  proboque  dete-. 
riora  sequor.     Ovid.         '  Nemo  laeditur  nisi  a  seipso.  ""  Multi  se  in  inquietudiuem  pra?<;ipitant  ambitione 

et  cupiditatibus  excaecati,  non  intelligunt  se  illiid  a  diis  petere,  quod  sibi  ipsis  si  velint  prjestare  possint,  si 
curls  et  perturbationibus,  quibus  assidue  se  macerant,  imperare  vellent.  "  Tanto  studio  miseriarum  causas, 
et  alimenta  dolorum  quserimus,  vitamque  secus  felicissimam,  tristem  et  miserabilem  efficimus.  Petrarcli. 
praefat.  de  Remediis,  &c.  "  Timor  et  moestitia,  si  diu  perseverent,  causa  et  soboles  atri  Immoris  sunt,  et  in 
circulum  se  procreant.  Hip.  Aphoris.  23.  1.  G.  Idem  Montaltus  cap.  ly.  Victorius  Faventinus  pract.  imag. 
i>  Multi  ex  niKrore  et  metu  hue  delapsi  sunt.     Lemn.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  i  Miilta  cura  et  tristitia  faeiunt 

accedere  melancholiam  (cap.  3.  de  mentis  alien.)  si  altas  radices  agat,  in  veram  fixamque  degenerat  melan- 
cboliam  et  in  desperationem  desinit.  '  Ille  luctus,  ejus  vero  soror  desperatio  simul  ponitur.  *  Animarum 
crudele  tormentum,  dolor  inexplicabilis,  tinea  non  solum  ossa,  sed  corda  pertingens,  perpetuus  cai-nifex, 
\ires  anima?  consuraens,  jugia  nox,  et  tenebrae  profundae,  tempestas  et  turbo  et  febris  non  apparens,  omni 

jgue  validius  incendens;  longior,  et  pugnae  tinera  non  babens Crucem  circunifert  dolor,  faciemque  omni 

tyranno  crudeliorem  pr<e  se  fert.  '  Nat.  Comes  Jlytliol.  1.  i.  c.  G.  "  Tully  3.  Tusc.  omnis  perturbatio 

miseria  et  carniliciiia  est  dolor. 
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dry  bodies,  and  quite  perverts  their  temperature  that  are  misafFected  with  it. 
As  Eleoiiora,  that  exiled  movirnfid  duchess  (in  our  ^English  Ovid),  laments  to 
her  noble  husband  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glocester, 

"  Sawest  thou  those  eyes  in  whose  sweet  cheerful  look 
Duke  llumiihry  once  such  joy  and  pleasure  took, 
Sorrow  hath  so  despoil'd  me  of  all  grace, 
Thou  couldst  not  say  this  was  my  Elnor's  face. 
Like  a  foul  Gorgon,"  &C. 

"yit  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away  stomach,  colour, 
and  sleep,  thickens  the  blood,  {^Fernelius /.  1.  c.  18.  de  morb.  causis),  con- 
taminates the  spirits."  ('"^Piso.)  Overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the 
good  estate  of  body  and  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out, 
howl  and  roar  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls.  David  confessed  as  much, 
Psalm  xxxviii.  8,  "I  have  roared  for  the  veiy  disquietness  of  my  heart." 
And  Psalm  cxix.  4,  part  4  v.  '*  My  soul  melteth  away  for  very  heaviness,"  v.  38, 
"  I  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke."  Antiochus  complained  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief,  ^Christ  himself,  Vir  dolonini,  out  of 
an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood,  Mark  xiv.  "  His  soid  was  heavy  to  the 
death,  and  no  sorrow  was  Uke  unto  his."  Crato  consil.  21,  /.  2,  gives  instance  in 
one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  reason  of  '^  grief ;  and  Montanus  consil.  30,  in  a 
noble  matron,  "  ''that  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief."  I.  S.  D.  in  Ilildes- 
heim,  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his  that  was  much  troubled  with  melancholy,  and 
for  many  years,  "  '^but  afterwards,  by  a  little  occasion  of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his 
former  fits,  and  was  tormented  as  before."  Examples  are  common,  how  it 
causeth  melancholy,  ^desperation,  and  sometimes  death  itself ;  for  (Eccles. 
xxxviii.  15,)  "  Of  heaviness  comes  death  ;  worldly  sorrow  causeth  death." 
2  Cor.  vii.  10,  Psalm  xxxi.  10,  "  My  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness,  and  my 
years  with  mourning. ' '  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  tm-ned  to  a  dog  ?  Niobe 
into  a  stone  ?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless  and  stupid.  Severus  the 
Emperors  died  for  grief;  and  how  '^  many  myriads  besides?  Tarda  illi  est 
Jeritas,  tanta  est  insania  luctas.^  Melancthon  gives  a  reason  of  it,  "^the 
gathering  of  much  melancholy  blood  about  the  heart,  which  collection  extin- 
guisheth  the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dulloth  them,  sorrow  strikes  the  heart,  makes 
it  tremble  and  pine  away,  with  great  pain  ;  and  the  black  blood  cbawn  from 
the  spleen,  and  diliused  under  the  ribs,  on  the  left  side,  makes  those  perilous  hj^io- 
chondriacal  convulsions,  which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow." 

SuBSECT.  V. — Fear,  a  Cause. 

Cousix-german  to  sorrow,  is  fear,  or  rather  a  sister,  fidus  Achates,  and  con- 
tinual companion,  an  assistant  and  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  of  this 
mischief;  a  cause  and  symptom  as  the  other.  In  a  word,  as  i Virgil  of  the 
Harpies,  I  may  justly  say  of  them  both, 

"  Trlstius  haud  illis  monstrum,  necssevior  ulla   I  "  A  sadder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plague  so  fell, 
Pestis  et  ira  Deum  stygiis  sese  extulit  undis."  I      Or  vengeance  of  the  Gods,  ne'er  came  from  Styx  or  Ilell." 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  god  by  the  Lace- 
dajmonians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing  '"  affections,  and  so  was  sorrow 

'  M.  Drayton  in  his  Her.  ep.  y  Crato  consil.  21.  lib.  2.  mcestitia  universum  infrigidat  corpus,  calorem 

innatum  extinguit,  appetitum  destruit.  '  Cor  refrigerat  tristitia,  spiritus  exsiccat,  innatumque  calorem 

obruit,  vigilias  inducit,  concoctionem  labefactat,  sanguinem  incrassat,  exageratque  melanchoUcum  succum. 
»  Spiritus  et  sanguis  hoc  contaminatur.     Piso.  ^  Marc.  vi.  16.  11.  ■=  Mserore  maceror,  marcesco  et 

consenesco  miser,  ossa  atque  pellis  sum  misera  macritudine.     Plaut.  •^  Malum  inceptum  et  actum  a 

tristitia  sola.  '  Hildesheim.  spicel.  2.  de  melancholia,  msrore  animi  postea  accedente,  in  priora  symp- 

tomata  incidit.  '  Vives  3.  de  anima,  c.  de  mserore.  Sabiu.  in  Ovid.  c  Ilerodian.  1.  3.  ma;rore  magis 

quam  niorbo  consumptus  est.  *>  Uothwellius  atribilarius  obiit  Brizarrus  Genuensis  hist.  &c.  '  So 

grfat  is  the  fierceness  and  madness  of  melancholy.  '^  Mcestitia  cor  quasi  percussum  constringitur,  tremit 

et  languescit  cum  acri  sensu  doloris.  In  tristitia  cor  fugiens  attrahit  ex  Splene  lentuui  humoreni  melan- 
cholicum,  qui  effu.sus  sub  costis  in  sinistro  latere  hypocondriacos  flatus  facit,  quod  sajpe  accidit  lis  qui 
diuturna  cui-a  et  mcestitia  confliclantur.     Melancthon.  '  J.ib.  3.  A^^n   4.  '"  Kt  nictuin  ideo  deam 

sacrarunt  ut  bonam  mentem  concederet.  V'arro,  Lactantius,  Au^'. 
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amongst  the  rest,  uiuler  the  name  of  Angerona  Dea,  they  stood  in  such  awe  of 
them,  as  Austin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  noteth  out  of  Yarro,  fear  was 
commonly  "  adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a  lion's  head  ;  and  as 
Macrobius  records  /.  10.  Saturnaliicm  ;  "  °  In  the  calends  of  January,  Angerona 
had  her  holy  day,  to  whom  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure, 
their  augurs  and  bishops  did  yearly  sacrifice  ;  that,  being  piopitious  to  them, 
she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish,  and  vexation  of  the  mind  for  that  year  fol- 
lowinc."  ilanv  lamentable  effects  this  fear  causethin  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale, 
tremble,  sweat,  p  it  makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  &c.  It  amazeth  many  men  that  are  to 
speak,  or  shew  themselves  in  public  assemblies,  or  before  some  great  per- 
sonages, as  Tidly  confessed  of  himself,  that  he  trembled  still  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech  ;  and  Demosthenes,  that  great  orator  of  Greece,  before  Fhilippus. 
It  confounds  voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupiter  Tragoedus, 
so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to  make  a  speech  to  the  rest  of 
the  Gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use 
Mercury's  help  in  pi-ompting.  Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished  with 
fear,  they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  ^  what  they  do,  and  that 
which  is  worst,  it  tortures  them  many  days  before  with  continual  affrights  and 
suspicion.  It  hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts  ache, 
sad  and  heavy.  They  that  live  in  fear  are  never  free,  "^  resolute,  secure,  never 
merry,  but  in  continual  pain  :  that,  as  Vives  truly  said.  Nulla  est  miseria 
major  qaum.  metus,  no  greater  misery,  no  rack,  nor  torture  like  unto  it,  ever 
suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  childishly  drooping  without  reason, 
without  judgment,  "  ^  especially  if  some  terrible  object  be  offered,"  as  Plutarch 
hath  it.  It  causeth  oftentimes  sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  manner  of 
diseases,  as  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  *  digression  of  the  force  of 
imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my  section  of  "  terrors.  Fear 
makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to  come  to  us,  as 
^  Agrippa  and  Cardan  avouch,  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  fantasy  more  than 
all  other  aff'ections,  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  in  most  men, 
as  yLavater  saith.  Qua  metuunt ,  fingiint ;  what  they  fear  they  conceive,  and 
feign  unto  themselves  ;  they  think  they  see  goblins,  hags,  devils,  and  many 
times  become  melancholy  thereby.  Gardan  subtil,  lib.  18.  hath  an  example  of 
such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bugbear)  all  his  life 
after.  Augustus  Caesar  durst  not  sit  in  the  dark,  nisi  aliquo  assideute,  saith 
^  Suetonius,  Nunqua7n  tenebris  evigilavit.  And  'tis  strange  what  women  and 
children  will  conceive  unto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a  church-yard  in  the 
night,  lie,  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room,  how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a  sudden. 
Many  men  ai'e  troubled  with  future  events,  foreknowledge  of  their  fortunes, 
destinies,  as  Severus  the  emperor,  Adrian  and  Domitian,  Quod  sciret  idtinnmi 
ritce  diem,  saith  Suetonius,  valde  solicitus,  much  tortured  in  mind  because  he 
foreknew  his  end  ;  with  many  such,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  opportunely 
in  another  place.^  Anxiety,  mercy,  pity,  indignation,  k.c.,  and  such  fearful 
branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I  voluntarily  omit  ; 
read  more  of  them  in  ^  Carolus  Pascalius,  ^^Dandinus,  &c. 

"  Lilius  Gir.ild.  Sj-ntag.  1.  de  diis  miscellaniis.  "  Calendis  .Ian.  ferife  sunt  divfe  Angeronse,  cui  pon- 

tifices  in  sacello  A'olupisc  sacra  faciunt,  quod  angores  et  aninii  sollicitudines  propitiata  propellat.  P  Timor 

inducit   frigus,  cordis  palpitationem,  vocis  defectum  atque  pallorem.  Agrippa  lib.  1.  cap.  f)3.     Timidi  semper 
spiritus  habent  frigidos.  Mont.  i  Effusas  cemens  fugientes  agmine  tumias  ;  quis  mea  nunc  inflat  cornua 

Faunus  ait  ?     Alciat.  '   Metus  non  solum  memoriam  cousteraat,  sed  et  institiitum  auimi  omne  et 

laudabilem  conatum  impedit.  Thucidides.  '  Lib.  de  fortitudine  et  Wrtute  Alexandri,  ubi  prope  res 

adfuit  terribilis.  ■  Sect.  2.  Mem.  .3.  Subs  2.  "  Sect.  2.  Memb.  4.  Subs.  3.  "  Subtil.  IS.  lib. 

timer  attrahit  ad  se  Deemonas,  timer  et  error  multum  in  honiinibus  possunt.  y  Lib.  ?.  Spectris  ca.  3. 

fortes  raro  spectra  vident,  quia  minus  timent.  ■  Vita  ejus.  -^  t-ect.  2.  Meiiib.  4.  Subs.  7.  i"  De 

virt.  et  vitiis.  '  Com.  in  Arist.  de  Anima. 
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SuBSECT.  VI. — Shame  and  Disgrace,  Causes. 
Shame  and  disgrace    cause  most    violent  passions   and  bitter  pangs.      Oh 
pudorem  et  dedecus  publicum,  oh  errorem  commissutn  soepe  moventur  generosi 
animi  (Felix  Plater  lib.  3.  de  alienat   mentis)  Generous  minds  are  often  moved 
with  sbame,  to  despair  for  some  public  disgrace.     And  he,  saith  Philo  lib.  2. 
de  provid.  dei,   "  *  that  subjects  himself  to  fear,  gi'ief,  ambition,  shame,  is  not 
happy,    but  altogether  miserable,   tortured  with  continual  labour,   care,    and 
misery."  It  is  as  forcible  a  batterer  as  any  of  the  rest  :   '"^  Many  men  neglect 
the  timiults  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory,   and  yet  they  are  afraid  of 
infamy,  repidse,  disgrace,  [Tul.  ojfic.  I.  \.)  they  can  severely  contemn  pleasure, 
bear  grief  inditFerently,  but  they  are  quite  ^  battered  and  broken  with  i-eproach 
and  obloquy  :"  [siquidern  vita  et  fama  pari  passu  ambulant)  and.  arc  so  dejected 
many  times  for  some  pubhc  injury,   disgrace,  as  a  box  on  the  ear  by  their 
inferior,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversary,  foiled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a 
speech,  some  fold  fact  committed  or  disclosed,  ike.   that  they  dare  not  come 
abroad  all  their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  corners,  and  keep  in  holes.   The 
most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it  ;  Spiritus  altos  frangit  et  generosos: 
Hieronymus.  Aristotle,  because  he  coidd  not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus, 
for  grief  and  shame  drowned  himself  :   Ccelius  Rodiginus  antiquar.  lee.  lib.  29. 
cap.  8.  Homerus  pudore  consump>tus,  was  swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of 
shame  "^because  he  could  not  unfold  the  fisherman's  riddle."       Sophocles 
killed  himself,  "  sfor  that  a  tragedy  of  his  was  hissed  oft'  the  stage  :"      Valer. 
wax.  lib.  9.  cap.  12.    Lucretia  stabbed  herself,  and  so  did'^  Cleopatra,  "  when 
she  saw  that  she  was  i-eserved  for  a  triumph,  to  avoid  the  infamy."     Antonius 
the  Roman,   "  'after  he  was  overcome  of  his  enemy,  for  three  days'  space  sat 
solitary  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  abstaining  from  all  company,  even  of 
Cleopatra  herself,  and  afterwards  for  very  shame  butchered  himself,"  Plutarch 
vita  ejus.       "  Apollonius  Rhodius  ^  wilfully  banished    himself,   forsaking  his 
country,  and  all  his  dear  friends,    because  he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems," 
Plinius  lib.  7.  cap.  23.      Ajax  ran  mad,   because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to 
Ulysses.      In  China   'tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those 
famous  trials  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  their 
wits,  '  Mat  Riccius  e.xpedit.  ad.  S'inas,  I.  3.  c.  9.     Hostratus  the  friar  took  that 
book  which  Reuclin  had  writ  against  him,   under  the  name  of  Epist.  obscur- 
oruni  virorum,  so  to  heart,  that  for  shame  and  grief  he  made  away  himself, 
'"  Jovius  in  elogiis.     A  grave  and  learned  minister,  and  an  ordinary  preacher  at 
Alcmar  in  Holland,   was  (one  day  as  he  Avalked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation) 
suddenly  taken  with  a  lax  or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
next  ditch  ;  but  being  "  surprised  at  unawares,   by  some  gentlewomen  of  his 
parish  wandering  that  way,    was  so  abashed,    that  he  did  never  after  shew  his 
head  in  pubUc,   or  come  into  the  pvdpit,  but  pined  away  with  melancholy  : 
[Pet.  Forestus  med.  obsercat.  lib.  10.  obsermt.  12.)       So  shame  amongst  other 
passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues,  that  wIU  °  Nulla 
pallescere  cidpd,  be  moved  Avith  nothing,   take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart, 

*  Quimentem  subjecittimoris  dominationi,  cupiditatis,  doloris,  atnhitionis,  pudoris,  felix  non  est,  sed  omnino 
miser,  assiduis  laborius  torquetur  et  miseria.  ^  Multi  eontemnimt  mundi  strepituin,  reputant  pro  iiilulo 

gloriam,  sed  timent  infamiam,  ofl'ensionem,  repulsam.     Voluptatem  severissime  contemnunt,  in  dolore  sunt 
inolliores,  gloriam  negligimt,  franguntur  iufamia.  '  Gravius  contumeliam  ferimiis  quam  detrimentum,  ni 

abjecto  nimis  animo  simus.  Plut.  in  Timol.  ^  (iuod  piscatoris  Eenigma  solvere  non  posset.  e  Ob  Tra- 

gcediam  explosam,  mortem  sibi  gladio  conscivit.  •>  C'vmi  vidit  in  triumphum  se  sei-vari,  causa  ejus 

ignominiae  vitandse  mortem   sibi  conscivit.     Plut.  '  Bello  victus,  per  tres  dies  sedit  in  prora  navis, 

abstinens  ab  orani  consortio,  etiam  Cleopatrpe,  postea  se  interfecit.        ^  Cum  male  recitasset  Argonautica,  ob 
pudorem  e.\ulavit.  '  Quidam  pras  verecundia  simul  et  dolore  in  insaniam  incidunt,  eo  quod  a  literatorum 

gradu  in  examine  excluduntur.         ■"  Hostratus  cucidlatus  adeo  graviter  ob  Keuclini  librum,  qui  inscribitur, 
Epistolae  obscuronim  virorum,  dolore  simul  et  pudore  sauciatus,  lit  seipsum  interfecerit.  "  Propte  ■ 

ruViorem  coufusus,  stalim  cepit  delirare,  &c.  ob  suspicioueni,  quod  vili  ilium  crimine  accusarent.         "  Horat. 
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laugh  at  all  ;  let  them  be  proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict  rogues,  thieves, 
traitors,  lose  their  ears,  be  \vhipj)cd,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed,  reviled, 
and  derided  with  v  Ballio  the  Bawd  in  Plautus,  they  rejoice  at  it,  CatHores  pro- 
bos  ;  •'  babe  and  Bombax,"  what  care  they  ?  We  have  too  many  such  in  our 
times, 

" Exclamat  Melicerta  perisse 

Frontem  de  rebus."  i 

Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a  generoiis  spirit,  tender  of  his  repu- 
tation, will  be  dee])ly  wounded,  and  so  grievously  affected  with  it,  that  he  had 
rather  give  myriads  of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of 
honour,  or  blot  in  his  good  name.  And  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it,  as  a 
nio-htingale,  Que  cantando  victa  inoritur,  (saith  ^'Mizaldus,)  dies  for  shame  if 
another  bird  sing  better,  he  languisheth  and  pineth  away  in  the  anguish  of  his 
spirit. 

SuBSECT.  VII. — Envy,  Malice,  Hatred,  Causes. 

ExvY  and  malice  are  two  liidvs  of  this  chain,  and  both,  as  Guianerius  Tract 
15.  cap.  2.  proves  out  of  Galen  3.  Aphorism,  com.  22.  "  ^  cause  tliis  malady  by 
themselves,  especially  if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy." 
'Tis  Valescus  de  Taranta,  and  Foelix  Platerus'  observation, "  *  Envy  so  gnaws 
many  men's  hearts,  that  they  become  altogether  melancholy."  And  therefore 
belike  Solomon,  Prov.  xiv.  13.  calls  it,  "  the  rotting  of  the  bones,"  Cyprian, 
vulnus  occidtum  ; 

"  "  Siculi  non  invenere  tjTanni 

Majus  tormentum  " 

The  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  crucifies  their  soids, 
withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  ^pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to 
behold,  C}^)rian  ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  livore.  "  >' As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  so," 
saith  Clnysostom,  "doth  envy  consume  a  man ; "  to  be  a  living  anatomy:  a 
"  skeleton,  to  be  a  lean  and  ^pale  carcass,  quickened  with  a  ^fiend,  Hall  in 
Charact."  for  so  often  as  an  envious  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be 
enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be  fortimate  in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  offices,  or 
the  like,  he  repines  and  grieves. 

" i'  intabescitque  videiulo 

Successus  hominum suppliciumque  suum  est." 

He  tortures  himself  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour,  be  preferred,  commended, 
do  weU  ;  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  galls  him  afresh  ;  and  no  greater  pain  can 
come  to  him  than  to  hear  of  another  man's  well-doing  ;  'tis  a  dagger  at  his 
heart  every  such  object.  He  looks  at  him  as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucian's 
rock  of  honour,  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  himself,  to  do  another  a 
mischief:  Atque  cadet  subito,  dum  super  hoste  cadat.  As  he  did  in  ^sop,  lose 
one  eye  Anlhngly,  that  his  fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man  in  *  Quin- 
tihan  that  poisoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neighbour's  bees 
should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His  whole  life  is  sorrow,  and  every 
word  he  speaks  a  satire :  nothing  fats  him  but  other  men's  ruins.  For  to 
speak  in  a  word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  Tristitia  de  bonis  alienis,  sorrow  for 

p  Ps.  Impudice.  B.  Ita  est.  Ps.  sceleste.  B.  dieis  vera  Ps.  Terbero.  B.  quippeni  Ps.  furcifer.  B.  factum 
optime.  Ps.  soci  fraude.  B.  sunt  mea  istfec  Ps.  p.arricida  B.  perge  tu  Ps.  sacrilege.  B.  fateor.  Ps.  perjure  B. 
vera  dicis.  Ps.  pemities  adolescentum  B.  acerrime.  Ps.  fur.  B.  b.ibe.  Ps.  fugitive.  B.  bombax.  Ps.  fraus 
populi.  B.  Planissime.  Ps.  impure  leno,  coenum.  B.  cantores  probos.  Pseudolus  act.  1.  Seen.  3.  i  Meli- 

certa exclaims,  "  all  shame  has  vanished  from  human  tnansactions."  Persius.  Sat.  V.  '  Cent.  7.  ^Plinio. 
•  Multos  vide  mus  propter  invidiam  et  odium  in  melancboliam  incidisse  :  et  iUos  potissimum  quorimi  corpora 
ad  hanc  apta  sunt.         '  Invidia  affligit  homines  adeo  et  corrodit,  ut  hi  melancholici  penitus  fiant.  °  Hor. 

»  His  viiltus  minax,  tor\'us  aspectus,  pallor  in  facie,  in  labiis  tremor,  stridor  in  dentibus,  &c.  y  Vt  tinea 

corrodit  vestimentum  sic,  in%idia  eum  qui  zelatur  consumit.  '  Pallor  in  ore  sedet,  macies  in  corpore  toto. 

Nusquam  recta  acies,  livent  rubigine  dentes.  '■  Diaboli  expressa  Imago,  toxicum  charitatis,  venenum 

amicitise,  abyssus  mentis,  non  est  eo  monstrosius  monstnim,  damnosius  damnum,  urit,  lorret,  discruciat 
macie  et  squalore  conficit.     Austin.  Domin.  primi.  Advent.  ^  Ovid.     He  pines  away  at  the  sight  of 

another's  success it  is  Iiis  special  torture.  *  Declam.  13.  linivit  Acres  maleficis  succis  in  veneuum 

mella  eonvertens. 
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other  men's  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come:  et yaudiuni  de  adcersis,  and'^ 
joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  'hvhich  grieves  at  other  men's  mis- 
chances, and  misaffects  the  body  in  another  kind  ;  so  Damasccn  defines  it,  lib. 
2.  de  orthod.  fid.  Thomas  2.  2.  qucest.  36.  art.  1.  Aristotle  /.  2.  Rhd.  c.  4.  et 
10.  Plato  Philebo.  Tully  3.  Tusc.  Greg.  Nic.  I.  de  virt.  animcB,  c.  12,  Basil,  de 
Invidia.  Pindar  if  s  Od.  1.  ser.  5.  and  we  find  it  true.  'Tis  a  common  disease, 
and  almost  natural  to  us,  as  ^  Tacitus  holds,  to  envy  another  man's  prosperity. 
And  'tis  in  most  men  an  incurable  disease.  "  ^I  have  read,"  saith  Marcus 
Aurehus,  "  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  authors  ;  I  have  consulted  with  many 
wise  men  for  a  remedy  for  envy,  I  could  find  none,  but  to  renounce  all  happi- 
ness, and  to  be  a  wretch,  and  miserable  for  ever."  'Tis  the  beginning  of  hell 
in  this  life,  and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused.  "sEvery  other  sin  hath  some 
pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse  ;  envy  alone  wants  both. 
Other  sins  last  but  for  awhile  ;  the  gut  may  be  satisfied,  anger  remits,  hatred 
hath  an  end,  envy  never  ceaseth."  Cardan //6.  2.  de  sap.  Divine  and  humane 
examples  are  very  familiar  ;  you  may  run  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul  and 
Da\dd,  Cain  and  Abel,  angebat  ilium  non  proprium  peccatum,  sedfratris  jjros- 
peritas,  saith  Theodoret,  it  was  his  brother's  good  fortune  galled  him.  Rachel 
envied  her  sister,  being  barren,  Gen.  xxx.  Joseph's  brethren  him.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
David  had  a  touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth,  i^Ps.  37.  'Jeremy  and  ''Ilab- 
bakuk,  they  repined  at  others'  good,  but  in  the  end  they  corrected  themselves. 
Ps.  75.  "fret  not  thyself,"  &c.  Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth, 
"  Hhat  a  private  man  should  be  so  much  glorified."  ™Cecinna  was  envied  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  because  he  was  more  richly  adorned.  But  of  all  others, 
"women  are  most  weak,  ob pulchritudinem  invidce  sunt  fcemince.  {Musceus)  aut 
amat,  aut  odit,  nihil  est  tertium  {Granatensis).  They  love  or  hate,  no  medium 
amongst  them.  Iniplacabiles  jylerumqjie  1<eS(B  7nulieres,  Agrippina  like,  "  °A 
woman  if  she  see  her  neighbour  more  neat  or  elegant,  richer  in  tires,  jewels, 
or  apparel,  is  enraged,  and  like  a  lioness  sets  upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her, 
scoff's  at  her,  and  cannot  abide  her  ;"  so  the  Roman  ladies  in  Tacitus  did  at 
Solonina,  Cecinna's  wife,  "  Pbecause  she  had  a  better  horse,  and  better  fur- 
nitui-e,  as  if  she  had  hurt  them  with  it  ;  they  were  much  off"ended.  In  like 
sort  our  gentlewomen  do  at  their  usual  meetings,  one  repines  or  scoff's  at 
another's  bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsinc,  an  Attic  wench,  was  nmrdered  of 
her  fellows,  i"  because  she  did  excel  the  rest  in  beauty, "  Conaiawime  Agricidt. 
I.  11.  c.  7.      Every  village  wiU  yield  such  examples. 

SuBSECT.  VIII. — Emulation,  Hatred,  Faction,  Desire  of  Revenge,  Causes. 

Out  of  this  root  of  envy  "■  spring  those  feral  branches  of  faction,  hatred,  livor, 
emulation,  which  cause  the  like  grievances,  and  are,  serrcE  animce,  the  saws  of 
the  soul,  "^  consternationis  pleniaffectus,  affections  full  of  desperate  amazement  ; 
or  as  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  "  ^a  moth  of  the  soid,  a  consumption, 

<^  Statuis  cereis  Basilius  eos  comparat,  qui  liquefiunt  ad  prsesentiam  solis,  qua  alii  gaudent  et  ornantur. 
Muscis  alii,  quse  ulceribus  gaudent,  amsna  proetereunt,  sistunt  in  fsetidis.  "*  Misericordia  etiaui 

quae  tristitia  qusedam  est,  saepe  miserantis  corpus  male  afficit  Agrippa.  1.  1.   cap.  63.  >=  Insitum 

mortalibus  a  natura  recentem  aliorem  faelicitatem  a-gris  oculis  intueri,  hist.  1.  2.  Tacit.  '  Legi  Chaldaeos, 

Graecos,  Hebrteos,  consului  sapientes  pro  remedio  invidia",  hoc  enim  inveni,  renunciare  felicitati,  et  peipetuc> 
miser  esse.  e  Crane  peccatum  aut  excusationem  secum  habet,  aut  voluptatem,  sola  invidia  utraque  caret, 

reliqua  vitia  finem  habent,  ira  defervescit,  gula  satiatur,  odium  finem  habet,  invidia  nunquam  quiescit. 
!•  Urebat  me  a?mulatio  propter  stultos.  '  Hier.  12.  1.  ^  Hab.  1.  '  Invidit  privati  uomen  supra 

principis  attolli.  ">  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  2.  part.  fi.  "  Periturje  dolore  et  invidia,  si  quem  yideruit 

omatiorem  se  in  publicum  prodiisse.  Platina  dial,  aniorum.  ">  Ant.  Guianerius  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  \^m.  M. 

Aurelii  fsemina  vicinam  elegantius  se  vestitam  videns,  leEena-  instar  in  virum  insurgit,  &c.  p  Quod  insigni 

equo  et  ostro  veheretur,  quanquam  nullius  cum  injuria,  ornatum  iUum  tanquam  lajsse  gravabantur.  i  Quod 
pulchritudine  omnes  excelleret,  pueUae  indign.atae  occiderunt.  '  Late  patet  invidiae  foecunda?  pernities,  et 

livor  radix  omnium  malorum,  tons  cladium,  inde  odium  surgit  emulatio  Cyprian  ser.  2.  de  Livore.  *  A  ale- 
rius  1.  3.  cap.  9.  •  Qualis  est  animi  tinea,  quse  tabes  pectoris  zelare  in  altero  vel  aliorum  fa;licitatern  suam 

facere  miseriam,  et  velut  quosdam  pectori  suo  admovere  carnifices,  cogitationibus  et  sensibus  suis  adhibere 
tortores,  qui  se  intestinis  cruciatibus  lacerent.  Non  cibus  talibus  laetus,  non  potus  potest  esse  jucundus : 
.suspiratur  semper  et  gemitur,  et  doletur  dies  et  noctes,  pectus  sine  iutermissione  laceratur. 
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to  make  another  man's  happiness  his  misery,  to  torture,  crucify,  and  execute 
himself,  to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no  good,  they 
do  always  grieve,  sigh,  and  groan,  day  and  night  without  intermission,  their 
breast  is  torn  asunder:"  and  a  little  after,  "  "^  Whomsoever  he  is  whom  thou 
dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may  avoid  thee,  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him 
nor  th^'self  ;  wheresoever  thou  art  he  is  with  thee,  thine  enemy  is  ever  in  thy 
breast,  thy  destruction  is  within  thee,  thou  art  a  captive,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  envious,  and  canst  not  be  comforted.  It  was 
the  devil's  overthrow  ;"  and  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly  affected  with  this 
passion,  it  will  be  thine.      Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no  passion  so  common. 

Kxi  rrjai^v^  rrJatx^  (p^ovhi  aa.1  otoiho?  ocoth-J. 
A  potter  emulates  apotter;  1  Al  leggar  emulates  a  teggar ; 

One  smith  envies  another :  |  A  singing  man  his  brother. 

Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family  is  full  of  it,  it  takes  hold  almost 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the  ploughman,  even  amongst  gossips  it 
is  to  be  seen,  scarce  three  in  a  company  but  there  is  siding,  faction,  emulation, 
between  two  of  them,  some  simultas,  jar,  private  grudge,  heart-burning  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together  in  the  country,  (if  they 
be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in  marriage)  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and 
their  servants,  some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their  wives  or  children, 
friends  and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealth,  gentry,  precedency,  «fec., 
by  means  of  which,  like  the  frog  in  ^'  iEsop,  "  that  woidd  swell  till  she  was  as 
big  as  an  ox,  burst  herself  at  last ; "  they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes, 
callings,  and  strive  so  long  that  they  consume  their  substance  in  law-suits,  or 
otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes,  to  get  a  few  bombast  titles,  for 
amhitiosd  paiipertaie  lahoramus  omnes,  to  outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire 
their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and  through  contentions  or  mutual  invitations 
beggar  themselves.  Scarce  two  great  scholars  in  an  age,  but  with  bittei- 
invectives  they  fall  foul  one  on  the  other,  and  their  adherents  ;  Scotists, 
Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenists  and  Paracelsians, 
&c.,  it  holds  in  all  professions. 

Honest  y  emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings  is  not  to  be  disliked,  'tis  ijige- 
niorum  cos,  as  one  calls  it,  the  whetstone  of  wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour, 
and  those  noble  Romans  out  of  this  spirit  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a 
modest  ambition,  as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Miltiades  ; 
Achilles'  trophies  moved  Alexander, 

"  *  Ambire  semper  stulta  confidentia  est, 
Ambire  nunquam  cleses  arrogantia  est." 

'Tis  a  sluggish  hmnour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  withdraw  himself, 
neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices,  through  sloth,  niggardliness, 
fear,  bashfulness,  or  otherwise,  to  which  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  educa- 
tion, he  is  called,  apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo  ;  but  when  it  is  immoderate, 
it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable  pain.  What  a  deal  of  money  did  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  spend  at  that  ^famous  interview  ?  and  how 
many  vain  courtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave  •  other,  spent  themselves,  their 
livelihood  and  fortunes,  and  died  beggars  ?  ^Adrian  the  Emperor  was  so 
galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals  ;  so  did  Nero.  This  passion  made 
•^Dionysius  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and  Philoxenus  the  poet,  because  they  did 
excel  and  echj)se  his  glory,  as  he  thought  ;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolauus,  con- 

■  Quisquis  est  ille  quern  jemularis,  cui  invides  is  te  subterfugere  potest,  at  tu  non  te  ubicunque  fugeris, 
adversarius  tuus  tecum  est,  hostis  tuus  semper  in  pectore  tuo  est,  pernicies  intus  inclusa,  ligatus  es, 
victus.  zelo  dominaute  capti\^ls  :  nee  solatia  tibi  ulla  subveniunt :  hinc  diabolus  inter  initia  statim  mundi, 
et  periit  primus,  et  perdidit,  Cyprian  ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  livore.  "  Hesiod.  op.  dies.  «  Rana  cupida 

aequandi  bovem,  se  distendebat,  &c.  y  ^raulatio  alit  ingenia  :  Paterculus  poster.  Vol.  *  Grotius. 

Epig.  lib.  1.     "Ambition  ahv.iys  is  a  foolisli  confidence,  never  a  slothful  arrogance."  '  Anno  1519. 

between  ArUes  and  Quiiie.  •>  Spartian.  ''  Plutarch. 
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fine  Camillus,  murder  Scipio  ;  the  Greeks  by  ostracism  to  expel  Aristides, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  imprison  Theseus,  make  away  Phocion,  &c.  Wlien 
Richard  I.  and  Philip  of  France  were  fellow  soldiers  together,  at  the  siege  of 
Aeon  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  had  approved  himself  to  bo  the  more 
vaHant  man,  insomuch  that  all  men's  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  so  galled  Philip, 
Francum  urebat  Regis  victoria,  saith  mine  ^author,  tarn  cegre  ferehat  Richardi 
gloriam,  ut  carpere  dicta,  calumniari  facta  ;  that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  fell  at  length  to  open  defiance  ;  he  could  contain  no  longer,  but 
hasting  home,  invaded  his  territories,  and  professed  open  war.  "  Hatred  stirs 
up  contention,"  Prov.  x.  12,  and  they  break  out  at  last  into  immortal  enmity, 
into  viridency,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and  rage  ;  ^they  persecute  each 
other,  their  friends,  followers,  and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile 
wars,  scurrile  invectives,  hbels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  will 
not  be  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelph  and  Ghibelliue  faction  in  Italy  ;  that  of 
the  Adurni  and  Fregosi  in  Genoa  ;  that  of  Cneius  Papirius,  and  Quintus 
Fabius  in  Rome ;  Caesar  and  Pompey  ;  Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France  ; 
York  and  Lancaster  in  England  :  yea,  this  passion  so  rageth'^  many  times, 
that  it  subverts  not  men  only,  and  famihes,  but  even  popidous  cities,  *  Carthage 
and  Corinth  can  witness  as  much,  nay  flom-ishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a 
wilderness  by  it.  Tliis  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks  and  wheels,  strapadoes,  brazen  bidls,  feral  engines,  prisons, 
inquisitions,  severe  laws  to  macerate  and  torment  one  another.  How  happy 
might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days  and  sweet  content,  if  we 
could  contain  ourselves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  as  in  ^God's  word  we  are  enjoined, 
compose  such  final  controversies  amongst  ourselves,  moderate  our  passions  in 
this  kind,  "and  think  better  of  others,"  as  e  Paid  would  have  us,  "  than  of 
ourselves  :  be  of  like  afiection  one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  ourselves, 
but  have  peace  with  all  men."  But  being  that  we  are  so  peevish  and  perverse, 
insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so  malicious  and  envious  ;  we  do 
invicem  avgariare,  maul  and  vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate 
ourselves  into  that  gulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  oui-  misery  and  melan- 
choly, heap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSECT.  IX. — Anger,  a  Cause. 

Anger,  a  perturbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards,  preparing  the 
body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  itself:  Ira  furor  brevis  est,  "anger  is  tem- 
porary madness  ;  "  and  as  '^  Piccolomineus  accounts  it,  one  of  the  three  most  violent 
passions.  'Areteussets  it  down  foran  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  <?/>.  18./.  1.) 
of  this  malady.  "^Magninus  gives  the  reason,  Ex  frequenti  ira  swpra  modum 
calefitmt;  it  overheats  their  bodies,  and  if  it  be  too  frequent,  it  breaks  out  into 
manifest  madness,  saith  St.  Ambrose.  'Tis  a  known  saying.  Furor  ft  Icesa  sa?pii(S 
]Mtientia,  the  most  patient  spirit  that  is,  if  he  be  often  provoked,  wiU  be  incensed  to 
madness  ;  it  will  make  a  devil  of  a  saint :  and  therefore  Basil  (belike)  in  his 
Homily  de  Ira,  calls  it  tenebras  rationis,  morbum  anima^,  et  dcemonem  pessi- 
mum ;  the  darkening  of  our  understanding,  and  a  bad  angel.  '  Lucian,  in 
Abdicato,  to7n.  1.  wiU  have  this  passion  to  work  this  eflxjct,  especially  in  old 

«  Johannes  Heraldus,  1.  2.  c.  12.  de  bello  sac.  ^  Nulla  dies  tantum  poterit  lenire  furorem.  sterna  bella 
pace  sublata  geinint.  Jurat  odium,  nee  ante  invisum  esse  desinit,  quam  esse  desiit.  Paterculus,  vol.  1. 
■=  Ita  St-Evit  hipc  stygia  ministra  ut  urbes  subvertat  aliquando,  deleat  populos,  provincias  alioqui  florentes 
redigat  in  solitudines,  mortales  vero  miseros  in  profunda  niiseriarum  valle  miserabiliter  immergat. 
*  Carthago  femula  Romani  imperii  funditus  interiit.  Salust.  C'atil.  '  Paul  3.  Col.  g  Horn.  12. 

*>  Grad.  1 .  c.  54.  '  Ira  et  in  mceror  et  ingens  animi  consternatio  nielancholicos  facit.  Areteus.  Ira  Imnioilica 

gignit  insaniam.  ^  Reg.  sanit.  parte  2.  c.  8.  in  apertam  insaniam  mox  duciter  iratus.  '  Gillierto 

Cognato  interprete.  Multis,  et  prsesertim  senibus  ira  impotens  insaniam  fecit,  et  importuna  calumiiia,  lia?c 
initio  perturbat  animum,  paulatim  vergit  ad  insaniam.  Porro  mulierura  corpora  multa  infestant,  et  in  hunc 
Diorbum  adducunt,  prsecipue  si  que  oderint  aut  invideant,  &c.  haec  paulatim  in  insaniam  tandem  evadunt. 

N 
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men  and  wonioii.  "  Anger  and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble  tliem  at  first,  and 
after  a  Avliilc  break  out  into  madness  :  many  things  cause  fury  in  women, 
especially  if  they  love  or  hate  overmucli,  or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angry  ; 
these  things  by  little  and  little  lead  them  on  to  this  malady."  From  a  dispo- 
sition they  proceed  to  an  habit,  for  there  is  no  diiferencc  between  a  mad  man, 
and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his  fit  ;  anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  it, 
L.  de  Ira  Dei,  ad  Donaium,  c.  5.  is  ^sceva  animi  tempestas,  Sfc,  a  cruel  tem- 
pest of  the  mind  ;  "making  his  eyes  sparkle  fire,  and  stare,  teeth  gnash  in 
his  head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale,  or  red,  and  what  more  filthy  imita- 
tion can  be  of  a  mad  man  ?  " 

"  "  Ora  tument  ira,  fervescunt  snngiiine  vena;, 
Lumina  Gorgonio  sasviiis  angue  micant." 

They  are  void  of  i-eason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and  monsters  for  the 
time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse,  swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not  ? 
How  can  a  mad  man  do  more?  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  ° Iracundia  non  sum 
apud  me,  I  am  not  mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate,  continue 
long,  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke  madness.  Montanus,  consil.  21, 
had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his  patient,  he  ascribes  this  for  a  principal  cause  : 
Irascebatur  levibus  de  causis,  he  was  easily  moved  to  anger.  Ajax  had  no  other 
beginning  of  his  madness  ;  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  that  lunatic  French  king, 
fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extremity  of  his  passion,  desire  of  revenge 
and  malice,  Piiicensed  against  the  duke  of  Britain,  he  coidd  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  sleep  for  some  days  together,  and  in  the  end,  about  the  calends  of  Jidy, 
1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horseback,  ch-awing  his  sword,  striking  such  as 
came  near  him  promiscuously,  and  so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life,  ^mil. 
lib.  10.  Gal.  hist.  yEgesippus  de  excid.  urbis  Hieros,  I.  \.  c.  37.  hath  such  a 
story  of  Herod,  that  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  i  leaping  out  of  his  bed, 
he  killed  Josippus,  and  played  many  such  bedlam  pranks,  the  whole  court 
could  not  rule  him  for  a  long  time  after  :  sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented, 
much  grieved  for  that  he  had  done,  Postquam  deferbuit  ira,  by  and  by  outrage- 
ous again.  In  hot  choleric  bodies,  nothing  so  soon  causeth  madness,  as  this 
passion  of  anger,  besides  many  other  diseases,  as  Pelesius  observes,  cap.  21.1.  1. 
de  hum.  affect,  causis  ;  Sanguinem  imminuit,  fel  auget:  and  as  ^Valesius  con- 
troverts, Med  controv.  lib.  5.  contra.  8.  many  times  kills  them  quite  out.  If  this 
were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were  more  tolerable,  "  ^but  it  ruins  and 
subverts  whole  towns,  *  cities,  famihes  and  kingdoms  ;"  Nidla  pestis  humane 
generi  pluris  stetit,  saith  Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib.  1.  No  plague  hath  done  man- 
kind so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories,  and  you  shall  almost  meet  with 
no  other  subject,  but  what  a  company  "of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage. 
We  may  do  ^vell  therefore  to  put  this  in  our  procession  amongst  the  rest  ; 
"  From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hy|)ocrisy,  from 
envy,  hatred  and  malice,  anger,  and  all  such  pestiferous  perturbations,  good 
Lord  deliver  us." 

SuBSECT.  X. — Discontents,  Cares,  Miseries,  c^r.  Causes. 

Discontents,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is,  that  shall  cause 
any  molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  and  perplexitj^,  may  well  be  reduced 
to  this  head,  (preposterously  placed  here  in  some  men's  judgments  they  may 
seem,)  yet  in  that  Aristotle  in  his  ^Rhetoric  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth 
envy,  emulation,  <bc.  still  by  grief,  I  think  I  may  well  rank  them  in  this  iras- 

">  Sa;va  animi  tempestas  tantos  excitans  fluctus  ut  statim  ardescant  oculi  os  tremat,  lingua  titubet,  dentes 
concrepant,  &c.  "  Ovid.  ■>  Terence.  p  Infensus  Britannia;  Duci,  et  in  ultionem  versus,  nee  cibura 

cepit,  nee  qiiietem,  ad  Calendas  Julias  Ki92.  eomites  occidit.  i  Indignatione  nimia  furens,  animique 

impotens,  exiliit  de  lecto,  furentem  non  capiebat  aula,  &c.  'An  ira  possit  hominem  interimere. 

•  Abernetliy.  '  As  Troy,  ssvse  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram.  "  Stultorum  regiim  et  populorum 

continet  astus.  »  Lib.  2.  InviUia  est  dolor  et  ambitio  est  dolor,  «&c. 
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cible  row  ;  being  that  they  are  as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  producing  the  hke  inconveniences,  and  are  most  part  accompanied  with 
anguish  and  pain.  The  common  etymology  will  evince  it,  Ciira  quasi  cor  uro, 
Dementes  curce,  insomnes  curce,  damnosce  curce,  tristes,  mordaces,  carnifices,  S^c. 
biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  unquiet,  pale,  tetric,  miserable, 
intolerable  cares,  as  the  poets  ^call  them,  worldly  cares,  and  are  as  many  in 
number  as  the  sea  sands.  ^  Galen,  Fernelius,  Felix  Plater,  Valescus  de  Taranta, 
&c.  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  contentions,  and  vexations  of  the 
mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away  sleep,  hinder  concoction, 
diy  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it.  They  are  not  so  many  in 
number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a  thousand  free  from 
them,  or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ate  dea, 

"  *  Per  liominum  capita  molliter  ambulans,       I  "  Over  men's  heads  walking  aloft, 

Plantas  pedum  teneras  liabeus  : "  |  "With  tender  feet  treading  so  soft," 

Homer's  Goddess  Ate  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented '"i rank,  or  plagued 
with  some  misery  or  other,  Hyginus,  fab.  220,  to  this  purpose  hath  a  plea- 
sant tale.  Dame  Cura  by  chance  went  over  a  brook,  and  taking  up  some  of 
the  dirty  shme,  made  an  image  of  it  ;  Jupiter  eftsoons  coming  by,  put  life  to 
it,  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree  what  name  to  give  him,  or  who  shoidd 
own  him  ;  the  matter  was  referred  to  Saturn  as  judge,  he  gave  this  arbitrement : 
his  name  shall  be  Homo  ah  humo,  Cura  eum  possideat  quamdiu  vivat.  Care  shall 
have  him  whilst  he  lives,  Jupiter  his  soul,  and  Tellus  his  body  when  he  dies. 
But  to  leave  tales.  A  general  cause,  a  continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  acci- 
dent, to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery  ;  were  there  no  other  particular 
affliction  (which  who  is  free  from  ?)  to  molest  a  man  in  this  life,  the  very  cogi- 
tation of  that  common  misery  were  enough  to  macerate,  and  make  him  weary 
of  his  hfe  ;  to  think  that  he  can  never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger,  sorrow, 
grief,  and  persecution.  For  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  ^Phny  doth 
elegantly  describe  it,  "he  is  born  naked,  and  falls  ''a  whining  at  the  very  first, 
he  is  swadled  and  bound  up  hke  a  prisoner,  cannot  help  liimself,  and  so  he  con- 
tinues to  his  lives  end."  Cujusque  ferce pabulum,  saith  *  Seneca,  impatient 
of  heat  and  cold,  impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to  fortune's 
contumehes.  To  a  naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast  on  shore  by 
shipwi-eck,  cold  and  comfortless  in  an  unknown  laud  :  t  no  estate,  age,  sex, 
can  secm-e  himself  from  this  common  misery.  "  A  man  that  is  born  of  a 
woman  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble,"  Job  xiv.  1,  22.  "  And 
while  his  flesh  is  upon  him  he  shall  be  sorroAvful,  and  while  his  soul  is  in  him 
it  shall  mom-n.  All  his  days  are  sorrow  and  his  travels  griefs  :  his  heart  also 
taketh  not  rest  in  the  night,"  Eccles.  ii.  23,  and  ii.  11.  "  All  that  is  in  it  is 
sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit.  ^  Ingress,  progress,  regress,  egress,  much  alike  : 
bhndness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour  in  the  middle,  grief  in  the  end, 
error  in  all.  What  day  ariseth  to  us  without  some  grief,  care,  or  anguish  ? 
Or  what  so  secure  and  pleasing  a  morning  have  we  seen,  that  hath  not  been 
overcast  before  the  evening  ?  "  One  is  miserable,  another  ridiculous,  a  third 
odious.  One  complains  of  this  grievance,  another  of  that.  Aliquando  nervi, 
aliquando  pedes  vexant,  (Seneca)  nunc  distillatio,  nunc  epatis  morbus ;  nunc 
deest,  nunc  superest  sanguis  :  now  the  head  aches,  then  the  feet,  now  the  lungs, 
then  the  liver,  Asc.     Huic  sensus  exuberat,  sed  est  pudori  degener  sanguis,  S^x. 

1 1nsomnes,  Claudianus.  Tristes,  Virg.  Mordaces,  Luc.  Edaces,  Hor.  mffistse,  amarfe,  Ovid,  damnosae, 
inquietas,  Mart.  Urentes,  Rodentes.  Mant.  &c.  »  Galen.  1.  3.  c.  7.  de  locis  affectis,  homines  sunt  maxime 

melancholici,  quando  vigiliis  multis,  et  solicitudinibus,  et  laboribus,  et  curis  fuerint  circuraventi.  _  *  Luc^ian. 
Podag.  *  Omnia  imperfecta,  confusa,  et  perturbatione  plena.  Cardan.  i"  Lib.  7.  nat.  hist.  cap.  1. 

homiuem  nudum,  et  ad  vagitum  edit,  natura.      Flens  ab  initio,  devinctus  jacet,  &c.  '^  Aa-z^u  X'i>"' 

ytvi/^i>,  KOA  iax^urx;  uriH-uxoxo),  rS  ysvo;  avB-^in^Cfjv  TtoXviax^uTov,  iirB-tvis  iix^dbv,  Lachrymans  natus  sum,  et 
lachrymans  morior,  &c.  *AdMarinum.  tBoethius.  d  Initium  csecitas,  progressum  labor,  exitum 
dolor,  error  omnia  :   quem  tranquillum  quseso,  quern  non  laboriosum  aut  anxium  diem  egiraus  ?   Petrarch. 

n2 
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He  is  rich,  but  base  ])orn  ;  he  is  noble,  but  poor  ;  a  third  hath  means,  but  he 
wants  hcaUh  peratlventurc,  or  wit  to  manage  his  estate  ;  children  vex  one,  Avife 
a  second,  k.(i.  Nemo  facile  cum  conditioiie  sua  concordat,  no  man  is  pleased 
with  his  fortune,  a  pound  of  sorrow  is  familiarly  mixed  with  a  dram  of  content, 
little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but  *  everywhere  danoer,  contention,  anxiety,  in 
all  places :  go  where  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  find  discontents,  cares,  woes, 
complaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incumbrances,  exclamations  :  "  If  thou  look  into 
the  market,  there  (saith  *  Chrysostom)  is  brawling  and  contention  ;  if  to  the 
court,  there  knavery  and  flattery,  &c.  ;  if  to  a  private  man's  house,  there's 
eark  and  care,  heaviness,  &c."  As  he  said  of  old,  ^ Nil  homine  in  terra  spiral 
miseruni  rnagis  alma  ?  No  creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested, 
"  oin  miseries  of  body,  in  miseries  of  mind,  miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep, 
in  miseries  awake,  in  miseries  wheresoever  he  turns,"  as  Bernard  found,  Nh')i- 
quid  tentatio  est  vita  humana  super  terram'?  A  mere  temptation  is  our  life, 
(Austin,  confess,  lib.  \0,  cap.  2'^,)  catena  perpetuorumrnulorum,  et  quis  potest 
7nolestias  et  difficultates  p)ati'?  Who  can  endure  the  miseries  of  it  ?  "fin 
prosperity  we  are  insolent  and  intolerable,  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes 
foolish  and  miserable.  ^^In  adversity  I  wish  for  prosperity,  and  in  prosperity 
I  am  afraid  of  adversity.  What  mediocrity  may  be  found  ?  Where  is  no 
temptation  ?  What  condition  of  life  is  free?  'Wisdom  hath  labour  annexed 
to  it,  glory  envy  ;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances,  pleasure  and 
diseases,  rest  and  beggary,  go  together  :  as  if  a  man  were  therefore  born  (as 
the  Platonists  hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life  for  some  precedent  sins."  Or 
that,  as  "^Phny  complains,  "Nature  maybe  rather  accounted  a  step-mother, 
than  a  mother  imto  us,  all  things  considered  :  no  creature's  life  so  brittle,  so 
full  of  fear,  so  mad,  so  furious  ;  only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent, 
griefs,  covetousness,  ambition,  superstition."  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea, 
wherein  there  is  nought  to  be  expected  but  tempestuous  storms  and  ti'ouble- 
some  waves,  and  those  infinite, 

"  '  T.antum  inalonim  pelagiis  r.spieio, 
Ut  nou  sit  inde  enatiiiuU  copia," 

no  halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secure,  or  agree  with  his 
present  estate  ;  but  as  Boethius  infers,  "  "^  There  is  something  in  every  one  of 
us  which  before  trial  we  seek,  and  having  tried  abhor  :  "we  earnestly  wish,  and 
eagerly  covet,  and  ai-e  eftsoons  weary  of  it."  Thus  between  hope  and  fear, 
suspicions,  angers,  °Inter  spemque  metmnque,  timores  inter  et  iras,  betwixt 
falling  in,  falling  out,  he,  we  bangle  away  our  best  days,  befool  out  our 
times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent,  tumultuoiis,  melancholy,  miserable 
life ;  insomuch,  that  if  we  could  foretell  what  was  to  come,  and  it  put  to  our 
choice,  we  should  rather  refuse  than  accept  of  this  painful  life.  In  a  word,  the 
world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errors,  a  desert,  a  wilderness,  a  den  of 
thieves,  cheaters,  &lg.,  full  of  filthy  puddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipitiums,  an 
ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  calamities  overtake, 
and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea  waves  ;  and  if  we  scape  Scylla,  we  fall  foid 
on  Charybdis,    and  so  in   perpetual  fear,  labour,    anguish,   we   run  fi'om  one 

"  Ubiqiie  periculum,  ubique  dolor,  ubique  naufragium,  in  hoc  ambitii  quocunqiie  me  vertam.  Lypsiug. 
*  Horn.  10.  Si  in  forum  iveris,  ibi  rixa?,  et  pugneE ;  si  in  curiam,  ibi  fraus,  adulatio  ;  si  in  domum 
privatam,  &:c.  f  Homer.  K  Multis  repletur  homo  miseriis,  corporis  miseriis,  animi  miseriis,  dum 

dorrait,  dum  vigilat,  quocunque  se  vertit.  Lususque  rerum,  temporuraque  nascimur.  f  In  blandiente 

fortuna  intolerandi,  in  calamitatibus  Uignbres,  semper  stulti  et  miseri,  Cardan.  ''  Prospera  in  adversis 

desidero,  et  adversa  prosperis  timeo,  quis  inter  hajc  medius  locus,  ubi  non  fit  bumanae  vitre  tentatio  ? 
'  Card.an.  consol.  Sapientise  Labor  anuexus,  glorife  inWdia,  divitiis  curae,  soboli  solicitude,  voluptati  morbi, 
quieti  paupertas,  ut  quasi  fruendorum  scelerura  causa  nasci  hominem  possis  cum  Platonistis  agnoscere. 
'•  Lib.  7.  cap.  1.  Non  satis  rcstimare,  an  melior  parens  natura  homini,  an  tri.stior  noverca  fuerit :  NuUi 
fragilior  vita,  pavor,  confusio.  rabies  m.ajor,  uni  aniniantium  ambitio  data,  luctus,  avaritia,  uni  superstitio. 
Euripides.     ' '  I  perceive  sueli  an  ocean  of  troubles  before  me,  that  no  means  of  escape  remain."  '"  I)e 

consol.  1.  2.  Nemo  facili  cum  conditione  sua  corcordat,  inest  singulis  quod  imperiti  petant,  expert!  horreant. 
"  Esse  in  honore  juvat,  mo.\  displicet.  "  Hor. 
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plague,  one  mischief,  one  bui'den  to  another,  durani  servientes  servitutem,  and 
you  may  as  soon  separate  weight  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moistness  from 
water,  brightness  from  the  sun,  as  misery,"disconteut,  care,  calamity,  danger, 
from  a  man.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  but  so  many  dwellings  of  human 
misery.  "  In  which  grief  and  sorrow  (Pas  he  right  well  observes  out  of  Solon) 
innumerable  troubles,  labours  of  mortal  men,  and  all  manner  of  vices,  are 
included,  as  in  so  many  pens."  Our  villages  are  like  mole-hills,  and  men  as 
so  many  enmiets,  busy,  busy  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing 
one  another's  projects,  as  the  lines  of  several  sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a 
globe  or  map.  "Now  light  and  merry,  but  (las  one  follows  it)  by-and-by 
sorrowful  and  heavy  ;  now  hoping,  then  distrusting  ;  now  patient,  to-morrow 
crying  out  ;  now  pale,  then  red  ;  running,  sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halt- 
ing," kc.  Some  few  amongst  the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be 
PuUus  Jovis,  in  the  world's  esteem,  Gallince  films  dha,  an  happy  and  fortu- 
nate man,  ad  im-kUamfelix,  because  rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office  ; 
yet  perad venture  ask  himself,  and  he  will  say,  that  of  all  others  J" he  is  most 
miserable  and  unhappy.  A  fair  shoe,  Hk  soccus  noims,  elegans,  as  he  "^  said, 
sed  7wscis  ubi  nrat,  but  thou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is  not  another 
man's  opinion  can  make  me  happy:  but  as  *  Seneca  well  hath  it,  "  He  is  a 
miserable  wretch  that  doth  not  account  himself  happy,  though  he  be  sovereign 
lord  of  a  world  :  he  is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so  ;  for  what 
availeth  it  Avhat  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thyself  dislike  it  ?" 
A  common  humom-  it  is  of  all  men  to  think  well  of  other  men's  fortunes,  and 
dislike  their  own  :  ^^C  id  placet  alteriiis,  sua  mminim  est  odio  sors  ;  but  ^  qui  fit 
Meccetms,  Sfc,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  what's  the  cause  of  it  ?  Ma]iy  men  are 
of  such  a  perverse  nature,  they  are  well  pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  =^Theodoret) 
"  neither  with  riches  nor  poverty,  they  complain  when  they  are  well  and  when 
they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and  adversity  ;  they  are 
troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren,  plenty  or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth 
them,  war  uor  peace^  with  children,  nor  without."  This  for  the  most  part  is 
the  humour  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable,  and  most  unhappy,  as  we 
think  at  least  ;  and  show  me  him  that  is  not  so,  or  that  ever  was  otherwise. 
Quintus  Metellus  his  felicity  is  infinitely  acbiiircd  amongst  the  Romans,  inso- 
much that  as  '^Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him,  you  can  scarce  find  of  any  nation, 
order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared  unto  him  :  he  had,  in  a 
word,  Bona  animi,  corporis  et  fortunce,  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  so 
had  P.  Mutianus,  cCrassus.  Lampsaca,  that  Lacedemonian  lady,  was  such 
another  in  <!  Pliny's  conceit,  a  king's  wife,  a  king's  mother,  a  king's  daughter  : 
and  aU  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  Greeks 
brag  of  their  Socrates,  Phocion,  Aristides  ;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of 
their  Aglaus,  Omni  vita  felix,  ah  omni  periculo  immunis  (which  by  the  way 
Pausanias  held  impossible)  ;  the  Piomans  of  their  eCato,  Curius,  Fabricius,  for 
their  composed  fortunes,  and  retired  estates,  government  of  passions,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world :  yet  none  of  all  these  were  happy,  or  free  from  discontent, 
neither  Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates,  for  he  died  a  violent  death,  and  so 

p  Borrheus  in  6.  Job.  Urbes  et  oppida  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  humananim  :eramnarum  doiiiicilia,  quibu? 
luctus  et  mceror,  et  mortalium  varii  inttnitique  labores,  et  omnis  generis  vitia,  quasi  septis  includuntur. 
q  Nat  Chytreus  de  lit.  Europa?.  Lsetus  nunc,  mox  tristis  ;  nunc  sperans,  paulo  post  diffidens  ;  patiens  hodie, 
eras  ejulans;   mine  pallens,  rubens,  currens,  sedens,  claudicans,  tremens,  &c.  f  Sua cuique  calamitas 

pra;cipua.  '  Cn.  Cirscinus.  •  Epist.  9.  1.  7.  Miser  est  qui  se  beatissimum  non  judicat,_  licet  iniperet 

mundo  non  est  beatus,  qui  se  non  putat :  quid  enim  refeit  qualis  status  tuus  sit,  si  tibi  videtur  mains. 
"  Hor.  ep.  1.  1.  4.  -^  Hor.  Ser.  1.  Sat.  1.  "  Lib.  de  curat,  grsec.  affect,  cap.  (i.  de  provident.     Multis 

nihil  placet  atque  adeo  et  divitias  damnant,  et  paupertatem,  de  morbis  expostulant,  bene  valentes  gi-aviter 
ferunt,  atque  ut  semel  dicam,  nihil  eos  delectat,  &c.  ^  Vi.ic  uUius  gentis,  a?tatis,  ordinis,  hommem 

invenies  cujus  felicitatem  fortuna;  Metelli  compares,  Vol.  1.  '  P.  Crassus  Mutianus.  qumque  habuisse 

dicitur  rerum  bonarum  ma.\ima,  quod  esset  ditissimus,  quod  esset  nobilissimus,  eloquentissnnus,  .Tunscon- 
sultissimus,  Pontifex  ma.\imus.  ■'  Lib.  7.  Regis  fllia,  Regis  uxor,  Regis  mater.  '  Qui  nihil  unquam 

mali  aut  dixit,  aut  fecit,  aut  sensit,  qui  bene  semper  fecit,  quod  aliter  facere  non  potuit. 
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(lid  Cato  ;  and  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates, 
a  weak  man,  and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life,  hut  as  *"he 
said,  "  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  ;"  lame  and  imperfect.  Hadst  thou 
Sampson's  hair,  Milo's  strength,  Scanderbeg's  arm,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Ahso- 
lon's  beauty,  Croesus's  wealth,  Pasetis  obulum,  Ca3sar's  valour,  Alexander's 
spirit,  Tully's  or  Demosthenes'  eloquence,  Gyges'  ring,  Perseus'  Pegasus,  and 
Gorgon's  head,  Nestor's  years  to  come,  all  this  woidd  not  make  thee  absolute  ; 
give  thee  content,  and  tr\ie  happiness  in  this  life,  or  so  continue  it.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  mirth,  joUity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grief,  or  if  there 
be  true  happiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a  time, 

•'  B  Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supera^  :"       |        "A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish's  tail," 

a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lowering  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Casslus,  once 
renowned,  both  eminently  happy,  yet  you  shall  scarce  find  two  (saith  Paterculus) 
quos  fortuna  maturius  destiturit,  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a 
conqueror  all  his  life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last,  Occurrit 
forti,  qui  mage  foriis  erit.  One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Caesar  into  Rome, 
Alcibiades  into  Athens,  coronis  aureis  donatus,  crowned,  honoured,  admired  ; 
by-and-by  his  statues  demolished,  he  hissed  out,  massacre<l,  <kc.  ^  Magnus 
Gonsalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  was  of  the  prince  and  people  at  first  honoured, 
approved;  forthwith  confined  and  banished.  Admirandas  actiones ;  graves 
plerunque  sequuntur  iucidice,  et  acres  cahimnicp  :  'tis  Polybius  his  obseiwation, 
grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  foUow  renowned  actions. 
One  is  born  rich,  dies  a  beggar  ;  sound  to-day,  sick  to-morrow  ;  now  in  most 
flourishing  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-and-by  deprived  of  his  goods  by 
foreign  enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  captivated,  impoverished,  as  they 
of  "  i  Rabbah  put  under  iron  sa^vs,  and  under  iron  harrows,  and  under  axes  of 
iron,  and  cast  into  the  tile  kiln," 

"  ''  Quid  me  felicem  toties  jactastis  amici. 
Qui  cecidit,  stabili  non  erat  ille  gradu." 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  "n-ith  innumerable  armies,  as  rich  as  Croesus, 
now  shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  is  bound  in  iron  chains,  with 
Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a  footstool  with  Aurehan,  for  a  tyrannising  conqueror  to 
trample  on.  So  many  casualties  there  are,  that  as  Seneca  said  of  a  city  con- 
svmied  with  fire,  Una  dies  interest  inter  maxiiyiani  civitatem  et  mdlani,  one  day 
betwixt  a  great  city  and  none  :  so  many  grievances  from  outward  accidents, 
and  from  ourselves,  our  own  indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite,  one  day  betwixt 
a  man  and  no  man.  And  which  is  worse,  as  if  discontents  and  miseries  would 
not  come  fast  enough  upon  us  :  Jiomo  Jiomini  dcemon,  we  maul,  persecute,  and 
study  how  to  sting,  gall,  and  vex  one  another  w^ith  mutual  hatred,  abuses, 
injuries;  preying  upon  and  devouring  as  so  many  1  ravenous  birds;  and  as 
jugglers,  panders,  bawds,  cozening  one  another  ;  or  raging  as  ™ wolves,  tigers, 
and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to  torment  one  another  ;  men  are  evil,  wicked, 
mahcious,  treacherous,  and  "naught,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving  them- 
selves, not  hospitable,  charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  counter- 
feit, dissemblers,  ambidexters,  all  for  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless, 
pitiless,  and  to  benefit  themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procm-e  to 
others.  °Praxinoe  and  Gorgo  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in  to  see  those 
costly  sights,  they  then  cried  ^e«t'  est,  and  would  thrust  out  all  the  rest  :  when 
they  are  rich  themselves,  in  honour,  preferred,  fuU,  and  have  even  that  they 
would,  they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires,   and  they 

'  Solomon,  Eccles.  1.  14.  g  Ilor.  Art.  Poet.        •>  Jovius,  vita  ejus.  '2  Sam.  sii.  31.         i"  Boethius 

lib.  1.  Met.  Met.  1.  '  Omnes  hie  aut  captantur,  aut  captant :  aut  cadavera  quse  lacerantur,  aut  coni  qui 

lacerant.  Petron.  "'  Homo  omne  monstrum  est.  ille  nam  susperat  feras,  luposque  et  ursos  pectore  obscure 
tegit.  Hens.  "  Quod  Paterculus  de  populo  Romano,  durante  hello  Punico  per  annos  115.  aut  bellum 

inter  eos,  aut  belli  praeparatio,  aut  infida  pax,  idem  ego  de  nutndi  accolis.  •>  Theocritus  Edyll.  15. 
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formerly  have  enjoyed.  He  sits  at  table  iu  a  soft  chair  at  ease,  but  he  doth 
remember  iu  the  meantime  that  a  tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  "  an  hungry 
fellow  ministers  to  him  fuU,  he  is  athirst  that  gives  him  drink  (saith  p  Epictetus) 
and  is  silent  whilst  he  speaks  his  pleasure  :  pensive,  sad,  when  he  laughs." 
Pleno  se  proluit  auro :  he  feasts,  revels,  and  profusely  spends,  hath  variety  of 
robes,  sweet  music,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasure  the  world  can  afi'ord,  Avhilst  many 
an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes  to  cover  him, 
labours  hard  all  flay  long,  runs,  rides  for  a  trifle,  fights  peradventure  from  sun 
to  sun,  sick  and  iU,  weary,  full  of  pain  and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow 
of  heart.  lie  loathes  and  scorns  his  inferior,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal,  envies 
his  superior,  insults  over  all  such  as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another 
species,  a  demi-god,  not  subject  to  any  fall,  or  human  infirmities.  Generally 
they  love  not,  are  not  beloved  again  :  they  tire  out  others'  bodies  with  con- 
tinual labour,  they  themselves  living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  sibi  nati  ; 
and  are  so  far  many  times  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek 
all  means  to  depress,  even  most  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  them- 
selves, those  whom  they  are  by  the  laws  of  nature  boimd  to  relieve  and  help, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  let  them  caterwaul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang, 
before  they  will  any  ways  (though  it  be  in  their  power)  assist  or  ease :  Q  so 
unnatural  are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  unregardful  ;  so  hard-hearted,  so 
churlish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition.  And  being  so 
brutish,  so  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible  but  that  we 
should  be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery,  examine  every 
condition  and  calling  apart.  Kings,  princes,  monarchs,  and  magistrates  seem 
to  be  most  happy,  but  look  into  their  estate,  you  shall  ^  find  them  to  be  most 
encumbered  with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agon}^,  suspicion,  jealousy  :  that,  as 
^  he  said  of  a  crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents  that  accompany  it,  they 
would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Quern  milii  regem  dabis  (saith  Chrysostom)  non 
curis phnum  ?  What  Idng  canst  thou  shoAV  me,  not  fuU  of  cares  ?  "  *  Look 
not  on  his  crown,  but  consider  his  afllictions ;  attend  not  his  number  of  servants, 
but  multitude  of  crosses."  Nihil aliud potestas  culminis,  quayn  tempestas  mentis, 
as  Gregory  seconds  him  ;  sovereignty  is  a  tempest  oi  the  soid  :  Sylla  like 
they  have  brave  titles,  but  terrible  fits  :  splendorem  titido,  cruciaium  animo  : 
which  made  *  Demosthenes  vow,  si  vel  ad  tribunal,  vel  ad  interitum  duceretur  : 
if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be  condemned,  were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  con- 
demned. Rich  men  are  in  the  same  predicament  ;  what  their  pains  are,  stulti 
nesciimt,  ipsi  sentiunt :  they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I  shall  prove  elsewhere, 
and  their  wealth  is  brittle,  like  children's  rattles  :  they  come  and  go,  there  is 
no  certainty  in  them  :  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly  depress, 
and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of  men  are  as  so  many  asses  to 
bear  burdens  ;  or  if  they  be  fi-ee,  and  Hve  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves,  and 
consume  their  bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxmy  and  riot,  contention,  emulation, 
&c.      The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  ^  place,  and  their  discontents. 

For  particular  professions,  I  hold  as  of  the  rest,  there 's  no  content  or  security 
in  any  ;  on  what  course  will  you  pitch,  how  resolve  ?  to  be  a  divine,  'tis  con- 
temptible in  the  world's  esteem  ;  to  be  a  lawyer,  'tis  to  be  a  wrangler  ;  to  be 
a  physician,  '^ pudet  lotii,  'tis  loathed;  a  philosopher,  a  madman;  an  alchymist, 
a  beggar  ;  a  poet,  esurit,  an  hungry  jack  ;  a  musician,  a  player  ;  a  schoolmas- 
ter, a  drudge  ;  an  husbandman,  an  emmet  ;  a  merchant,  his  gains  are  uncer- 

P  Qui  sedet  in  mensa,  non  meminit  sibi  otioso  ministrare  negotiosos,  edenti  esurientes,  bibenti  sitientes,  &c. 
1  Quando  in  adolescentia  sua  ipsi  vixeriut,  lautius  et  liberius  voluptates  suas  expleverint,  illi  gnatis  impenunt 
duriores  eontinentise  leges.  ■■  Lugubris  Ate  luctuque  fero  Regum  turaidas  obsidet  arces.  Res  est  inquieta 

fffilicitas.  •  Plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habet.     Non  humi  jacentera  toUeres.     "Saler.  1.  7.  c.  3.  '  Non 

diadema  aspicias,  sed  vitam  afllictione  refertam,  non  catervas  satellitum,  sed  curarum  multitudinem.  *  As 
Plutarch  relateth.  "  Sect.  2.  memb.  4.  subsect.  6.  '  Stercus  et  urina.  medicorum  ferciila  prima. 
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tain  ;  a  mecbauician,  base  ;  a  cbirurgeou,  fulsome  ;  a  tradesman,  a  y  liar  ;  a 
tailor,  a  tbief  ;  a  serviug-mau,  a  slave  ;  a  soldier,  a  butcbcr  ;  a  smitb,  or  a 
metalman,  tlie  pot's  never  from's  nose  ;  a  courtier  a  parasite,  as  he  could 
find  no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself  ;  I  can  show  no  state  of  life  to  give 
content.  The  like  you  may  say  of  all  ages  ;  children  live  in  a  perpetual  slavery, 
still  under  that  tyrannical  government  of  masters  ;  yoimg  men,  and  of  riper 
years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a  thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery,  false- 
hood, and  cozenage, 

" '  Tiicedit  per  ignes,  I  "   '  you  incautious  tread 

Suppositos  ciiieri  doloso,"  |  On  fires,  with  faithless  ashes  overhead." 

"  old  arc  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions,  silicernia,  didl  of 
hearing,  weak  sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled,  harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they 
cannot  know  their  own  face  in  a  glass,  a  burthen  to  themselves  and  others,  after 
70  years,  "  all  is  sorrow"  (as  David  hath  it),  they  do  not  live  but  linger.  If 
they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases  ;  if  sick,  weary  of  their  lives  :  Non  est  vivere, 
sed  valere  vita.  One  complains  of  Avant,  a  second  of  servitude,  ^  another  of  a 
secret  or  incurable  disease  ;  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger, 
death  of  friends,  shipwreck,  persecution,  imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse,  ^  con- 
tumely, calumny,  abuse,  injury,  contempt,  ingratitude,  unkinduess,  scoffs,  flouts, 
unfortunate  marriage,  single  life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false  servants, 
unhappy  chikh-en,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppression,  frustrate  hopes  and 
ill-success,  <tc. 

"  ^  Talia  de  genere  hoc  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem  ut  I      "  But,  every  various  instance  to  repeat, 
Delassare  valent  Fabium. "  |         Would  tire  even  Fabius  of  incessant  prate." 

Talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them  ;  they  are  the 
subject  of  v>-hole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of  them)  be  moi-e  opportimely  dilated 
elsewhere.  In  the  meantime  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they 
crucify  the  soul  of  man,  ^  attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither  them,  shrivel 
them  up  like  old  apples,  make  them  as  so  many  anatomies  {^ossa  atque  pcUis 
est  totus,  ita  curis  macet)  they  cause  tempus  foedum  et  squaliduni,  cimibersome 
days,  ingrataque  tempora,  slow,  duU,  and  heavy  times  :  make  us  howl,  roar, 
and  tear  om*  hairs,  as  sorrow  did  in  s  Cebes'  table,  and  groan  for  the  very 
anguish  of  our  souls.  Our  hearts  fail  us  as  David's  did,  Psal.  xl.  12,  "  for 
innumerable  troubles  that  compassed  him  ;  "  and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with 
Hezekiah,  Isaiah  Iviii.  17,  "behold,  for  felicity  I  had  bitter  grief;  "  to  weep 
with  Heraclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  with  Jeremy,  xx.  14,  and  our 
stars  with  Job  :  to  hold  that  axiom  of  Silenus,  "^  better  never  to  have  been 
born,  and  the  best  next  of  all,  to  die  quicldy  :  "  or  if  we  miist  live,  to  abandon 
the  world,  as  Timon  did  ;  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our  anchorites  ;  cast 
all  into  the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus  ;  or  as  Theombrotus  Ambrociato's  400 
auditors,  precipitate  ourselves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 

SuBSECT.  XI. — Concupiscible  A])petHe,  as  Desires,  Ambition,  Caiises. 

These  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two  twists  of  a  rope, 
mutually  mixed  one  with  the  other,  and  both  twining  about  the  heart :  both 
good,  as  Austin  holds,  /.  14,  c.  9,  de  civ.  Dei,  "  Mf  they  be  moderate  ;  both 
pernicious  if  they  be  exorbitant.  This  concupiscible  appetite,  howsoever  it 
may  seem  to  carry  Avith  it  a  show  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  our  concupiscencee 
most  part  affect  us  with  content  and  a  pleasing  object,  yet  if  they  be  in  extremes, 
they  rack  and  wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is,  "Desire  hath  no 
rest  ;  "  is  infinite  in  itself,  endless  ;  and  as  '^one  calls  it,  a  perpetual  rack,  ^or 

y  Nihil  lucrantur,  nisi  admodum  mentiendo.  Tull.  Offic.  '  ITor.  1.  2.  od.  1.  »  Rams  felix  idemque 

senex.  Seneca  in  Her.  .Tteo.  ''  Omitto  a>gi-os,  exules,  mendicos,  quos  nemo  audet  foelices  dicere.  Card, 

lib.  8.  c.  46.  de  rer.  var.         '^  Spretaeque  injuria  fornix.         ^  Hor.  *  Attenuant  vigiles  corpus  miserabile 

eurse.  '  Plautus.  g  IIebc  quae  crines  evellit,  aerumna.  "^  Optimum  non  nasci,  autcitomori.  'Bona; 
si  rectam  rationem  sequuntur,  malse  si  exorbitant.  "^  Tho.  Buovie.  Prob.  18.  '  Molam  asinariara. 
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horse-niill,  according  to  Austin,  still  going  round  as  in  a  ring.  Tliey  are  not 
60  continual,  as  divers,  /elicius  atomos  denumerare  possem,  saith  ™  Bernard, 
qudm  motus  cordis  ;  nunc  hcEC,  nunc  ilia  cogito,  you  may  as  well  reckon  up  the 
motes  in  the  sun  as  them.  "  "It  extends  itself  to  everything,"  as  Guianerius 
will  have  it,  "  that  is  supei-fluously  sought  after  :  "  or  to  any  <^  fervent  desire,  as 
Fernelius  interprets  it ;  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tortures  if  immoderate, 
and  is  (according  to  p  Plater  and  others)  an  especial  cause  of  melancholy. 
Multuosis  concupiscentiis  dilaniantur  cogitationes  mecE,  i  Austin  confessed,  that 
he  was  torn  a  pieces  with  his  manifold  desires  :  and  so  doth  ^  Bernard  com- 
plain, "that  he  could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of  an  hour  :  this  I  would 
have,  and  that,  and  then  I  desire  to  be  such  and  such."  'Tis  a  hard  matter 
therefore  to  confine  them,  being  they  are  so  various  and  many,  impossible  to 
apprehend  all.  I  will  only  insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chief,  and  most  noxious 
in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite  and  desire  of  honour,  which  we  com- 
monly call  ambition  ;  love  of  money,  which  is  covetousness,  and  that  greedy 
desire  of  gain  :  self-love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire  of  vain-glory  or  applause, 
love  of  study  in  excess  ;  love  of  women  (which  will  require  a  just  voliune  of 
itself),  of  the  other  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

Ambition,  a  proud  covetousness,  or  a  dry  thirst  of  honour,  a  great  torture  of 
the  mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  a  gallant  madness,  one 
^defines  it  a  pleasant  poison,  Ambrose,  "a  canker  of  the  soul,  an  hidden 
plague  :  "  *  Bernard,  "  a  secret  poison,  the  father  of  livor,  and  mother  of  hj'po- 
crisy,  the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness,  crucifying  and  disquieting 
all  that  it  takes  hold  of."  "Seneca  calls  it,  rem  solicitam,  timidam,  vanam, 
ventosam,  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solicitous,  and  fearful  thing.  For  commonly 
they  that,  like  Sysiphus,  roll  this  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  in  a  perpetual 
agony,  stiU  ^  perplexed,  semper  taciti,  tristesque  recedunt  (Lucretius),  doubtful, 
timorous,  suspicious,  loath  to  offend  in  Avord  or  deed,  still  cogging  and  coUogue- 
ing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering,  visiting, 
waiting  at  men's  doors,  with  all  afi"ability,  counterfeit  honesty  and  humility  ^. 
If  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  hmnour  (as  ^  Cyprian  describes  it)  possess 
his  thirsty  soul,  ambitionis  salsugo  nbi  bibidam  aniynam  possidet,  by  hook  and 
by  crook  he  will  obtain  it,  "  and  from  his  hole  he  will  climb  to  all  honours  and 
offices,  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get  up,  flattering  one,  bribing  another,  he 
will  leave  no  means  imessay'd  to  win  all."  ^It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  slavishly 
these  kind  of  men  subject  themselves,  when  they  are  about  a  suit,  to  every 
inferior  person  ;  what  pains  they  wiU  take,  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  countermine, 
protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  undergo,  early  up,  down  late  ; 
how  obsequious  and  aft'able  they  are,  how  popular  and  courteous,  how  they  grin 
and  fleer  upon  every  man  they  meet  ;  with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how 
they  spend  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  in  seeking  that  many  times,  which 
they  had  much  better  be  Avithout ;  as  -"^  Cyneas  the  orator  told  Pyrrhus  :  with 
what  waking  nights,  painfid  hours,  anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind, 
inter  spemque  metumque,  distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their 
time.  There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present.  If  they  do  obtain  their 
suit,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freed, 

"•  Tract,  de  Inter,  c.  92.  "  Circa  quamlibet  rem  niundi  hsec  passio  fieri  potest,  quae  siiperflue  diligatur. 
Tract.  15.  c.  17.  "  Fen-entius  desiderium.  p  Imprimis  ver6  Appetitus,  &c.  3.  de  alien,  meiit.  "!  Conf. 
1.  c.  29.  '  Per  diversa  loca  vagor,  nullo  temporis  momento  quiesco,  talis  et  talis  esse  cupio,  iUud  atque  illud 
habere  desidero.        *  Ambros.  1.  3.  super  Lucam.  senigo  animse.  •  Nihil  animuni  cruci.at,  nihil  molestiiis 

inquietat,  secretum  virus,  pe.stis  occulta,  &c.  epist.  12(i.  "  Ep.  88.  ^  Nihil  infelicius  his,  quantus  iis 

timer,  quanta  dubitatio,  quantus  conatus,  quanta  soUicitudo,  nulla  illis  <i  molestiis  vacua  bora.  '  Semper 

attonitus,  semper  pavidus  quid  dicat,  faciatve  :  ne  displiceat  humilitatem  simulat,  honestatem  mentitur. 
?  Cypr.  Prolog,  ad  .ser.  To.  2.  cunctos  honorat,  unlversis  inclinat,  subsequitur,  obsequitur,  frequentat  curias, 
visitat,  optimates  amplexatur,  applaudit,  adulatur  :  per  fas  et  nefas  e  latebris,  in  omnem  gradum  ubi  aditus 
patet  se  ingerit,  discurrit.  '  Turbse  cogit  ambitio  regem  inservire.  ut  Homerus  Agamemnonem  quereuteni 
inducit.  "  Plutarchus.  Quin  convivemur,  et  in  otic  nos  oblectemur,  quoniam  in  promptu  id  nobis 

sit,  &c. 
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their  anxiety  is  anew  to  begin,  for  they  are  never  satisfied,  nihil  aliud  nisi 
imperium  spirant,  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sovereignty 
and  honour,  like  ^  Lues  Sforsia  that  huffing  Duke  of  Milan,  "  a  man  of  singidar 
vyrisdom,  but  profound  ambition,  born  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
Italy,"  though  it  be  to  their  own  ruin,  and  friends'  undoing,  they  will  contend, 
they  may  not  cease,  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  squirrel  in 
a  chain,  so  '^  Budajus  compares  them  ;  '^  they  climb  and  climb  still,  Avith  much 
labour,  but  never  make  an  end,  never  at  the  top.  A  knight  would  be  a  baronet, 
and  then  a  lord,  and  then  a  viscount,  and  then  an  earl,  &lc  ;  a  doctor,  a  dean, 
and  then  a  bishop  ;  from  tribune  to  prsetor  ;  from  bailiif  to  major  ;  first  this 
office,  and  then  that  ;  as  Pyrrhus  in  ^  Plutarch,  they  will  first  have  Greece, 
then  Africa,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell  with  J5 sop's  frog  so  long,  till  in  the  end 
they  burst,  or  come  down  with  Sejanus,  ad  Gernonias  scalas,  and  break  their 
own  necks  ;  or  as  Evangelus  the  piper  in  Lucian,  that  blew  his  pipe  so  long, 
till  he  fell  down  dead.  If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvas,  he  is  in  a  hell 
on  the  other  side  ;  so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretic, 
Turk,  or  traitor  in  an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies,  he  rails,  swears, 
fights,  slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders  :  and  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum 
explere  non  potest,  furore  corripitur  ;  if  he  cannot  satisfy  his  desire  (as  *^Bodine 
writes)  he  runs  mad.  So  that  both  ways,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long 
as  his  ambition  lasts,  he  can  look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent 
and  grief  in  the  meantime,  s  madness  itself,  or  violent  death  in  the  end.  The 
event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes'  courts,  for 
a  courtier's  hfe  (as  Budfeus  describes  it)  "  is  a  ^gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust, 
fi'aud,  imposture,  dissimvdation,  detraction,  envy,  pride  ;  ^  the  court,  a  common 
conventicle  of  flatterers,  time-servers,  politicians,  &c.  ;  "  or  as  '^  Anthony  Perez 
will,  "  the  suburbs  of  hell  itself."  If  you  Avill  see  such  discontented  persons, 
there  you  shall  likely  find  them.  ^  And  which  he  observed  of  the  markets  of 
old  Rome, 

"  Qui  perjurum  convenire  vult  hominem,  mitto  in  Comitium ; 
Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosum,  apud  Cluasinse  sacrum  ; 
Dites,  damnosos  maritos,  sub  basilica  qu8erito,  &c." 

Perjured  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  liars,  crackers,  bad  husbands,  (fcc.  keep 
their  several  stations  ;  they  do  still,  and  always  did  in  every  commonwealth. 

SuBSECT.  XII. — ^iXapyvpla,  Covetousuess,  a  Cause. 

Plutarch,  in  his  ™  book  Avhother  the  diseases  of  the  body  be  more  grievous 
than  those  of  the  soid,  is  of  opinion,  "  if  you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of  our 
miseries  in  this  life,  you  shall  find  them  most  part  to  have  had  their  beginning 
from  stubborn  anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or  some  unjust  or  im- 
moderate affection,  as  covetousuess,  &c."  From  Avhence  "  are  wars  and  con- 
tentions amongst  you  ?"  *  St.  James  asks  :  I  will  add  usiny,  fraud,  rapine, 
simony,  oppression,  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  Avitness,  (kc.  are  they  not 
from  this  fountain  of  covetousuess,  that  greediness  in  getting,  tenacity  in 
keeping,  sordity  in  spending  ;  that  they  are  so  Avicked,  "  "  unjust  against  God, 
their  neighbour,  themselves  ;"  all  comes  hence.  "  The  desire  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through  Avith  many 

b  .To\'ius  hist.  1 . 1.  \'ir  singulari  prudentia,  sed  profunda  ambitione,  ad  exitium  Italine  natus.        '  Ut  hedeia 
arbori  adhseret,  sic  anibitio,  &c.  "^  Lib.  3.  de  contemptu  renim  fortuitarum.  Magno  conatu  et  impetu 

moventur,  super  eodem  centre  rotati,  non  proficiunt,  nee  ad  finem  peneniunt.  '  A'ita  Pyrrhi.  '  Ambitio 
in  insaniam  facile  delabitur,  si  excedat.  Patritius  1.  4.  tit.  20.  de  regis  instit.  g  Lib.  5.  de  rep.  cap.  I. 

•■  Imprimis  vero  appetitus,  seu  concupiscentia nimia  rei  alicujus,  honestre  vel  inhonestse,  phantasiam  Isedunt ; 
unde  multi  ambitiosi,  pliilauti,  irati,  avari,  insani,  (S:c.     Felix  Plater  1.  3.  de  mentis  alien.  .'  Aulica  \ita 

collu\nes  amljitionis,  cupiditatis,  simulationis,  imposturae,  fraudis,  invidiw,  superbise  TitannicEe  diversorium 
aula,  et  conuuune  conventiculuni  assentandi  artificum,  &c.  Budseus  de  asse.  lib.  5.  '■  In  his  Aphor. 

'  Plautus  C'urcul.  Act.  4.  See.  1.  "'  Tom.  2.  Si  examines,  omnes  raiserise  causas  vel  a  furioBO  contendendi 
studio,  vel  ab  injusta  cupiditate.  origine  traxi.'^se  scies.  Idem  fere  Chrysostomus  com.  inc.  6.  ad  Roman, 
ser.  11.  *  Cap.  4.  1.  "  Ut  sit  iniquus  in  deuni,  in  pro.ximum,  in  Stipsum. 
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sorrows,"  1  Tim.  vi.  10.  Hippocrates  therefore  in  his  Epistle  to  Crateva,  an 
herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  comisel,  that  if  it  wore  possible,  ""amongst 
other  herbs,  he  should  cut  up  that  M-eed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there 
be  no  remainder  left,  and  then  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  together  with 
their  bodies,  thou  mayest  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds."  For  it 
is  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome  of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many 
miseries,  much  discontented  care  and  woe  ;  this  "  inordinate,  or  immoderate 
desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money,"  as  P  Bonaventure  defines  it  :  or,  as 
Austin  describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soul,  Gregory  a  torture  ;  Chrysostom,  an 
insatiable  drunkenness ;  Cyprian,  blindness,  speciostim  sujyplicium,  a  plague 
subverting  kingdoms,  families,  an  f  incurable  disease  ;  Budajus,  an  ill  habit, 
*'  4  yielding  to  no  remedies  :"  neither  JEsculapius  nor  Plutus  can  cm-e  them  :  a 
continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  another  hell.  I  know 
there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly,  wise,  that 
there  is  more  pleasure  in  getting  of  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight  in 
the  world  hke  unto  it.  'Twas  \  Bias'  problem  of  old,  "  With  what  art  thou 
not  weary  ?  with  getting  money.  What  is  most  delectable  ?  to  gain."  What 
is  it,  trow  yoii,  that  makes  a  poor  man  labour  all  his  lifetime,  carry  such  great 
bm-dens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery,  undergo 
such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience,  to  rise  up  early,  and  he  down  late,  if 
there  were  not  an  extraordinary  delight  in  getting  and  keeping  of  money  ? 
What  makes  a  merchant  that  hath  no  need,  satis  superque  domi,  to  range  all 
over  the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  *  Zones  of  heat  and  cold  ;  volun- 
tarily to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  Avith  such  miserable  famine,  nasty 
usage,  in  a  stinking  ship  ;  if  there  were  not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to  get  money, 
which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains  ?  Wliat  makes 
them  go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering 
their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  smells,  when  they  have  enough 
already,  if  they  could  be  content,  and  no  such  cause  to  labovn-,  but  an  extraor- 
dinary delight  they  take  in  riches.  This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  show,  a 
popular  and  strong  argument  ;  but  let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  better  of  it, 
and  he  shall  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  far  otherwise  than  he  supposeth  ;  it  may 
be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first,  as  most  part  all  melancholy  is.  For  such  men 
likely  have  some  lucida  intervaUa,  pleasant  symptoms  intermixed  ;  but  you 
must  note  that  of  t  Chiysostom,  "  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  rich,  another  to  be 
covetous  :"  generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizards,  mad-men,  ''miserable  wretches, 
hving  besides  themselves,  sine  artefruendi,  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear,  suspicion, 
sorrow,  and  discontent, /»/?<«  aloes  quam  mellis  hahent ;  and  are  indeed,  "rather 
possessed  by  their  money,  than  possessors  :"  as  ^  Cy])rian  hath  it,  mancipati 
pecuniis  ;  bound  prentice  to  their  goods,  as  |  Pliny  ;  or  as  Chrysostom,  servi 
divitiarum,  slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance  ;  and  Ave  may  conclude  of 
them  all,  as  *  Valerius  doth  of  Ptoloma3us  king  of  Cyprus,  "  He  was  in  title  a 
king  of  that  island,  but  in  his  mind,  a  miserable  drudge  of  money  ; 

" §  potiore  metallis 

libertate  cai-ens " 

wanting  his  hberty,  Avhich  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus  the  Stoic,  in 
Horace,  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits,  some  one  way,  some  another, 

°  Si  vero,  Crateva,  inter  cfeteras  lierharum  radices,  avaritiae  radicem  secare  posses  amaram,  ut  nullse 
reliquiae  essent,  probe  scito,  iS:e.  r  t'ap.  6.  Dietse  salutis  :  avaritia  est  amor  immoderatus  pecuniae  vel 

acquirendae,  vel  retinendae.  t  Ferum  profecto  dirumque  ulcus  animi,  remediis  non  cedens  roedendo 

exasperatur.  i  Malus  est  morbus  maleque  afficit  avaritia  siquidem  censeo,  &c.  avaritia  difficilius  curatur 

quam  insania  :   quoniam  hac  omnes  fere  medici  laborant.  ITip.  ep.  Abderit.  J  Extreraos  currit  mercator 

ad  Indos.  Ilor.  *  Qua  re  non  es  lassus  ?  lucrum  faciendo  :  quid  maxime  delectabile  ?  lucrari.  t  Horn. 
2.  aliud  avarus  aliud  dives.  ■•  Divitiae  ut  spinas  animum  hominis  timoribus,  sollicitudiiiibus,  angoribus 

mirifice  pungunt,  vexant,  cruciant.  Greg,  in  bom.  >  Epist.  ad  Donat.  cap.  2.  t  Lib.  0.  ep.  30. 

'  Lib.  9.  cap.  i.  insulae  rex  titulo,  sed  animo  pecuniae  miserabile  mancipium.  §  Hor.  1(>.  lib.  1. 
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but  that  covetous  men  "  arc  madder  than  the  rest  ;  and  he  that  shall  truly  look 
into  their  estates,  and  examine  their  symptoms,  shall  find  no  better  of  them,  but 
that  they  are  all  ^  fools,  as  Nabal  was.  Re  et  7io)ni>te  (1.  Reg.  15).  For  what 
greater  folly  can  there  be,  or  |1  madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need 
not  ?  and  when,  as  Cyprian  notes,  "y  he  may  be  freed  from  his  burden,  and 
eased  of  his  pains,  will  no  on  still,  his  wealth  increasing,  when  he  hath  enough, 
to  get  more,  to  live  besides  himself,"  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his 
wife  ^  and  children,  neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that 
which  is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps  ;  like  a  hog,  or 
dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it  shall  do  nobody  else  good, 
hurting  himself  and  others  :  and  for  a  little  momentary  pelf,  damn  his  own 
soul  ?  They  ai'e  commonly  sad  and  tetric  by  nature,  as  Achab's  spirit  was  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  Naboth's  vineyard,  (1.  Reg.  22.)  and  if  he  lay  out  his 
money  at  any  time,  though  it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children's  good, 
he  brawls  and  scolds,  his  heart  is  heavy,  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loath  to 
part  from  it  :  Miser  ahstinet  et  timet  uti,  Hor.  lie  is  of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale 
constitution,  and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business  ;  his  riches,  saith 
Solomon,  will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth  on 
himself ;  or  if  he  do  sleep,  'tis  a  very  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep  : 
with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 

' ' congestis  undique  saccis 

Indormit  inhians, " 

And  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  "he  sighs  for  grief  of 
heart  (as  ^  Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep  though  it  be  upon  a  down  bed  ; 
his  wearish  body  takes  no  rest,  ^  troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  soiTOwful  in 
plenty,  unhappy  for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come."  Basil. 
He  is  a  perj)etual  drudge,  •^restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never  satisfied,  a  slave, 
a  wretch,  a  dust-worm,  semjyer  quod  idolo  suo  immolet,  sedidus  observat,  Cj-pr. 
prolog,  ad  sermon,  still  seeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  ofi"er  to  his  golden  god, 
per  fas  et  nefas,  he  cares  not  how,  his  trouble  is  endless,  ^  crescunt  divitice, 
tamen  curtce  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei :  his  wealth  increaseth,  and  the  more 
he  hath,  the  more  ^  he  wants  :  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the 
fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.  ^  Austin  therefore  defines  covetousncss,  quarum- 
libet  rerum  inhonestam  et  insatiabilem  cupiditatem ,  a  dishonest  and  insatiable 
desire  of  gain  ;  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  compares  it  to  hell;  "  ^  which 
devours  all,  and  yet  never  hath  enough,  a  bottomless  pit,"  an  endless  misery  ; 
in  quern  scopulum  avaritice  cadaverosi  senes  iitphtrimiim  impingunt,  and  that 
which  is  their  greatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  dis- 
trust. He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about 
to  cozen  him,  his  servants  are  all  false  : 

"  Rem  siiam  periisse,  seque  eradicarier,  I      "  Tf  his  doors  creek,  then  out  he  cries  anon, 

Et  divOm  atque  homiiuim  clamat  coutinuo  fideru,  His  goods  are  gone,  and  he  is  quite  undone." 

De  suo  tigillo  si  qua  exit  foras."  | 

Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb.  As  fearful  as  Plutus :  so  doth  Aristophanes 
and  Lucian  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale,  anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no 
man,   "  ^  They  are  afraid  of  tempests  for  their  corn  ;  they  are  afraid  of  their 

n  Danda  est  hellebori  raulto  pars  maxima  avaris.  «  Luke.  xii.  20.  Stulte.  hac  nocte  eripiam  animnm 

tuam.  II  Opes  quidem  iiiortalibus  sunt  dementia  Theog.  v  Ed.  2.  lib.  2.  Exoncrare  cum  se  possit 

et  relevare  ponderibus  pergit  I'Kigis  fortunis  augentibus  pertinaciter  incubare.  ^  Non  amicis,  non  liberis, 

non  ipsi  sibi  quidquam  iiiipertit.  possidet  ad  hoc  tantum,  ne  possidere  alteri  liceat,  itc.  Hieron.  ad  Paulin. 
■tam  deest  quod  habet  quam  quod  non  habet.  »  Epist.  2.  lib.  2.  Suspirat  in  convivio,  bibat  licet  gemmis 

et  toro  molliore  niarcidum  corpus  condiderit,  \igilat  in  pluma.  ^  Angustatur  ex  abundantia,  contristatur 

ex  opuleutia,  inffehx  prsesentibus  bonis,  infajlicior  in  futuris.  "^  lUorum  cogit.atio  nunquam  cessat  qui 

pecunias  supplere  diligimt.      Guianer.  tract.  15.  c.  17.  ■'  Hor.  3.  Ud.  24.  Quo  plus  sunt  potse,  plus 

sitiuntur  aqufe.  '  Ilor.  1.  2.  Sat.  6.  O  si  angulus  ille  proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  defomiat  agellum. 

'Lib.  3.  de  lib.  arbit.  Immoritur  studiis,  et  amore  senescit  habendi.  B  Avaiiis  vir  inferno  est  similis,  &c. 

inodum  non  habet,  hoc  egentior  quo  plura  habet.  ^  Erasm.  Adag.  chil.  3.  cent.  7.  pro.  72.  IS'ulIi  fidentes 
omnium  fonnidant  opes,  ideo  paWdum  malum  vocat  Euripides :  metuunt  tempestates  ob  frumentum,  amieos 
ne  rogeut,  inimicos  ne  lacdant,  fures  ne  rapiant,  bellum  timent,  pacem  timent,  sujnmos,  raedios,  infimos. 
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friends  lest  they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow  ;  thev  are 
afraid  of  their  enemies  lest  they  hurt  them,  thieves  lest  they  rob  them  ;  they 
are  afraid  of  war  and  afraid  of  peace,  afraid  of  rich  and  afraid  of  poor  ;  afraid 
of  all."  Last  of  all,  they  are  afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  die  beggars, 
which  makes  they  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they  have  :  what  if  a  dear 
year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss  ?  and  were  it  not  that  they  are  loth  to '  lay 
out  money  on  a  rope,  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and  sometimes  die  to 
save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  corn  and  cattle  miscarry  ; 
though  they  have  abundance  left,  as  ^  AgeUius  notes,  i  Valerius  makes  men- 
tion of  one  that  in  a  famine  sold  a  mouse  for  200  pence,  and  famished 
himself :  such  are  their  cares,  ™  griefs  and  perpetual  fears.  These  symptoms 
are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theophrastus  in  his  character  of  a  covetous  man  ; 
"  "  lying  in  bed,  he  asked  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  fast, 
the  capcase  be  sealed,  and  wliether  the  hall  door  be  bolted  ;  and  though  she 
say  all  is  well,  he  risetli  out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  barefoot  and  barelegged, 
to  see  Avhether  it  be  so,  with  a  dark  lanthoru  searching  every  corner,  scarce 
sleeping  a  wink  aU  night."  Lucian  in  that  pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called 
Gallus,  brings  in  Mycillus  the  cobbler  disputing  with  his  cock,  sometimes  Pytha- 
goras ;  where  after  much  speech  pro  and  con,  to  prove  the  happiness  of  a 
mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a  rich  man,  Pythagoras'  cock  in  the  end,  to 
illustrate  by  examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gnyphon  the 
usurer's  house  at  midnight,  and  after  that  to  Euerates  ;  whom'  they  found 
both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling  of  their  money,  °  lean,  dry, 
pale  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  lest  some  body  should  make  a  hole  through 
tlie  wall,  and  so  get  in  ;  or  if  a  rat  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sud- 
den, and  running  to  the  door  to  see  whether  all  were  fast.  Plautus,  in  his 
Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  p  commanding  Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors 
fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  put  out,  lest  anybody  should  make  that  an  errand  to 
come  to  his  house  :  Avhen  he  washed  his  hands,  i  he  was  loath  to  fling  away 
the  foul  water,  complaining  that  he  was  undone,  because  the  smoke  got  out  of 
his  roof.  And  as  he  went  from  home,  seeing  a  crow  scratch  upon  the  muck-hiU, 
returned  in  aU  haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen,  an  ill  sign,  his  money  was 
digged  up  ;  with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their  actions,  shall  find 
these  and  many  such  passages  not  feigned  for  sport,  but  really  performed,  veri- 
fied indeed  by  such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches,  and  that  it  is, 

*  manifesta  phrenesis 


Ut  locuples  moriaris  egenti  vivere  fato." 

A  mere  madness,  to  Uve  like  a  wretch,  and  die  rich. 

SuBSECT.   XIII. — Love  of  Gaming,  <^t.  and  pleasures  immoderate  ;  Causes. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor,  distressed,  miserable  wretches,  one 
shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street,  begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been 
well  descended,  and  sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and 
ready  to  be  starved,  lingering  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grief  of  body 
and  mind,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming,  pleasure  and  riot.  'Tis 
the  common  end  of  all  sensual  epicui'es  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupified 
and  carried  away  headlong  with  their  several  pleasui-es  and  lusts.     Cebesin  his 

■  Hall  Char.  ^  Agellius  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  iiiterdum  eo  sceleris  perveniunt  ob  lucrum,  ut  vitam  propriam 

commutent.  '  Lib.  7.  cap.  (J.  ™  Omnes  perpetuo morbo  agitantur,  suspicatur  omnes  timidus,  sibique 

ob  aurum  insidiari  putat,  nunquam  quiescens,  Plin.  Procem.  lib.  14.  "  Cap.  18.  in  lecto  jacens  interrogat 

uxorein  au  arcam  probe  clausit,  an  capsula,  &c.  E  lecto  surgens  Dudus  et  ab.sque  calceis,  accensa  lucerna 
omnia  obiens  et  lustrans,  et  vix  somno  indulgens.  "  Curis  extenuatus,  vigilans  et  secum  supputans. 

p  Cave  quequam  alienum  in  aedes  iiitroraiseris.  Ignem  extingui  volo,  ne  causae  quidquam  sit  quod  te  quis- 
quam  quseritet.  Si  bona  fortuna  veniat  ne  intromiseris ;  Occlude  sis  fores  ambobus  pessulis.  Discrutior 
animi  quia  domo  abeundum  est  mibi :  Nimis  hercule  invitus  abeo,  nee  quid  agam  scio.  i  Floras  aquam 

l)rofundere,  &c.  periit  dum  fumus  de  tigillo  exit  foras.  *  Juv.  Sat.  14. 
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taWe,  S.  Ambrose  in  his  second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  amongst  the  rest 
Lucian  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  conductis,  hath  excellent  well  deciphered  such 
men's  proceedings  in  his  picture  of  Opulentia,  whom  he  feigns  to  dwell  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mount,  much  sought  after  by  many  suitors  ;  at  their  first  com- 
ing they  are  generally  entertained  by  }»leasure  and  dalliance,  and  have  all  the 
content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long  as  their  money  lasts  :  but  when 
their  means  fail,  they  arc  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back  door,  headlong, 
and  there  left  to  shame,  reproacli,  despair.  And  he  at  first  that  had  so  many 
attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly  arrayed,  and  all 
the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of  welcome  and  good  respect, 
is  now  upon  a  sudden  stript  of  all,  "■  j^ale,  naked,  old,  diseased  and  forsaken, 
cursing  his  stars,  and  ready  to  strangle  himself ;  having  no  other  company  but 
repentance,  sorrow,  grief,  derision,  beggary,  and  contempt,  which  are  his  daily 
attendants  to  his  life's  end.  As  the  **  prodigal  son  had  exquisite  music,  merry 
company,  dainty  fai*e  at  first  ;  but  a  sorrowfid  reckoning  in  the  end  ;  so  have 
all  such  vain  delights  and  their  followers.  *  Tristes  voluj^tatum  exitus,  et  quis- 
quis  voluptatuni  suarwn  reniinisci  volet,  intelUget,  as  bitter  as  gall  and  worm- 
wood is  their  last  ;  grief  of  mind,  madness  itself.  The  ordinary  rocks  upon 
which  such  men  do  impinge  and  jjrecipitate  themselves,  are  cards,  dice,  hawks, 
and  hounds,  Inmnum  venandi  studiuni,  one  calls  it,  insance  suhstructiones : 
their  mad  structures,  disports,  plays,  he,  when  they  are  unseasonably  used, 
imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  their  fortunes.  Some  men  are  consumed  by 
mad  fantastical  buildings,  by  making  galleries,  cloisters,  terraces,  walks, 
orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and  svich  like  places  of  pleasure  ; 
Im/iiles  domos,  "  Xenophon  calls  them,  which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome 
things  in  themselves,  and  acceptable  to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  befit- 
ting some  great  men  ;  yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their 
estates.  Forestus  in  his  observations  hath  an  example  of  such  a  one  that  became 
melancholy  upon  the  like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unpro- 
fitable building,  which  would  afterward  yield  him  no  advantage.  Others,  I  say, 
are  ^  overthrown  by  those  mad  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting  ;  honest  recrea- 
tions, and  fit  for  some  great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferior  person  ;  whilst 
they  will  maintain  their  falconers,  dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth,  saith 
y  Salmutze,  "  runs  away  with  hounds,  and  their  fortunes  fly  away  with 
hawks."  They  persecute  beasts  so  long,  tiU  in  the  end  they  themselves 
degenerate  into  beasts,  as  ^  Agrippa  taxeth  them,  ^  Actseon  like,  for  as  he  was 
eaten  to  death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  and  their  pa- 
trimonies, in  such  idle  and  imnecessary  disports,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time 
their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over-mad  too 
sometimes  are  our  great  men  in  delighting,  and  doting  too  much  on  it.  "''  When 
they  drive  poor  husbandmen  from  their  tillage,"  as  '^  Sarisburiensis  objects, 
polycrat.  I.  \.  c.  4.  "fling  down  country  farms,  and  whole  towns,  to  make 
parks,  and  forests,  starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  ^  punishing  in  the  mean 
time  such  a  man  that  shall  molest  their  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is 
otherwise  a  common  hacker,  or  a  notorious  thief."  But  great  men  are  some 
ways  to  be  excused,  the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not  be 

•■  Ventricosus,  nudus,  paUidus,  laeva  pudorera  occultans,  dextra  seipsum  strangulans,  occurrit  autem 
exeunti  poeiiitentia  his  luiserum  conficiens,  &c.  '  Luke  xv.  •  BoeUiius.  °  In  Oeconom.  Quid 

si  nunc  ostendani  eos  qui  magna  vi  argenti  domus  inutiles  fedificant,  inquit  Socrates.  ^  Sarisburiensis 

Polycrat.  1.  1.  c.  14.  venatores  omnes  adliuc  institutionem  redolent  centaurorum.  Raro  invenitur  quisquara 
eorum  modestus  et  gravis,  raro  continens,  et  ut  credo  sobrius  unquam.  v  Pancirol.  Tit.  23.  avolant  opes 

cum  accipitre.  '  Insignis  venatorum  stultitia,  et  supervacania  cura  eorum,  qui  dum  nimium  venationi 

insistunt,  ipsi  abjecta  omni  huraanitate  in  feras  degenerant,  ut  Acteon,  &c.  »  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  Metamor. 

•"  Agrippa  de  vanit.  scient.  Insanum  venandi  studium,  dum  a  novalibus  arcentur  agricolse  subtrahunt  prsedia 

rusticis,  agiicolonis  praecluduntur  sylvoeet  prata  pastoribus  ut  augeantur  pascua  feris.    Majestatis  reus 

agricola  si  gustarit.  "^  A  novalibus  suis  arcentur  agvicolse,  dum  ferae  habeant  vagandi  libertatem  :  istis,  ut 
pascua  augeantur,  praedia  subtrahuntur,  &c.  Sarisburiensis.  ''  Feris  quam  honiinibus  aequiores.  Cambd. 
de  Guil.  C'onq.  qui  36  Ecclesias  matrices  depopulatus  est  ad  forestam  novam.  Mat.  Paris. 
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counted  mad.  Poggius  the  Florentine  tells  a  merry  story  to  this  purpose,  con- 
demning the  folly  and  impertinent  business  of  such  kind  of  persons.  A  physician 
of  Milan,  saith  he,  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a  pit  of  Avater  in  his  house,  in 
which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  the  knees,  some  to  the  girdle,  some  to 
the  chin,  pro  modo  insanice,  as  they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them 
by  chance,  that  was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a  gallant  ride 
by  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels  after  him,  would 
needs  know  to  what  use  all  this  preparation  served;  he  made  answer  to  kill  cer- 
tain fowls  ;  the  patient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth  which 
he  killed  in  a  year  ;  he  re])lied  5  or  10  crowns  ;  and  when  he  urged  him  farther 
what  his  dogs,  horse,  and  hawks  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  400  croAvns  ;  with 
that  the  patient  bad  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare,  for  if  our  master 
come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will  }:)ut  thee  in  the  pit  amongst  mad  men  up  to  the 
chin  :  taxing  the  madness  and  folly  of  such  vain  men  that  spend  themselves  in 
those  idle  sports,  neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  aftairs.  Leo  decimus, 
that  hunting  pope,  is  much  discommended  by  '^  Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his  immo- 
derate desire  of  hawking  and  hunting,  in  so  much  that  (as  he  saith)  he  would 
sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and  months  together,  leave  suitors  *'unres- 
pected,  buUs  and  pardons  unsigned,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private 
men's  loss.  "  s  And  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his  game 
not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  revile  and  miscall  many  times 
men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter  taunts,  look  so  sour,  be  so  angry  and 
waspish,  so  grieved  and  molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it."  But  if  he 
had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased,  on  the  other  side,  incredibilimunificentia, 
with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence  he  would  reward  all  his  fellow  hunters, 
and  deny  nothing  to  any  suitor  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say  truth,  'tis 
the  common  himiour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galatteus  observes,  if  they  win,  no  men 
living  are  so  jovial  and  merry,  but  ^^  if  they  lose,  though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  two 
or  three  games  at  tables,  or  a  dealing  at  cards  for  two  pence  a  game,  they  are 
so  choleric  and  testy  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  break  many  times 
into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbeseeming  speeches,  little 
difi'ering  from  mad  men  for  the  time.  Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming, 
if  it  be  excessive,  thus  much  we  may  conclude,  that  whether  they  win  or  lose 
for  the  present,  their  winnings  are  not  Mrmerafortimce,  sed  irisidicE,  as  that 
wise  Seneca  determines,  not  fortune's  gifts,  but  baits,  the  common  catastrophe 
is  ^  beggary,  ^  Ut  pestis  vitam,  sic  adimit  alea  pecuniam,  as  the  plague  takes 
away  Ufe,  doth  gaming  goods,  for  ^  omnes  nudi,  inopes  et  egeni  ; 

"  "•  Alea  Scylla  vorax,  species  certissima  furti, 
Non  contenta  bonis  animum  qiioque  perfida  mergit, 
Foeda,  furax,  infamis,  iners,  furiosa,  ruina." 

'For  a  little  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  and  gettings  now  and  then, 
their  wives  and  children  are  wringed  in  the  mean  time,  and  they  themselves  with 
loss  of  body  and  soul  rue  it  in  the  end.  I  will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious 
T^rodigah,  perdendce  pecunice  genifos,  as  he  "taxed  Anthony,  Qui  2yatrimonium 
sine  nlla  fori  calumnia  amittunt,  saith  "Cyprian,  and  Pmad  Sybaritical  spend- 
thrifts, Quique  una  comedunf  patrimonia  ccena  ;  that  eat  up  all  at  a  breakfast, 
at  a  supper,  or  amongst  bawds,  parasites,  and  plaj^ers,  consume  themselves  in 

=  Tom.  2.  de  vitis  illustrium,  1.  4.  de  vit.  Leon.  10.  '  Venationibus  adeo  perdite  studebat  et  aucupiis. 

B  Aut  infeliciter  venatus  tarn  impatiens  inde,  ut  summos  ssepe  vires  acerbissiniis  contumeliis  oneraret,  et 
incredibile  est  quali  \Tiltus  animique  habitu  dolorem  iracundiamque  prseferret,  &c.  '■  Unicuique  autem 

hoc  a  natura  insitum  est,  ut  dojeat  sicubi  erraverit  aut  deceptus  sit.  '  Juven.  Sat.  S.  Nee  enim  loculis 

comitantibus  itur,  ad  casum  tabulae,  posita  sed  luditur  area  Lemnius  instit.  ca.  44.  mendaciorum  quidem,  et 
perjuriorum  et  paupertatis  mater  est  alea,  nullam  habens  patrimonii  reverentiam,  quum  illud  effudent,  sensmi 
in  furta  delabitur  et  rapinas.    Saris,  polyerat.  1. 1.  c.  5.  i"  Damhoderu;  ^       '  Dan.  Souter.  ■"  Petrar. 

dial.  27.  °  Salust.  "  Tom.  3.  Ser.  de  Alea.  p  Plutus  in  Aristop.  calls  aU  such  gamesters  madmen.  Si 
in  insanura  hominem  contigero.  Spontaneum  ad  se  trahunt  furorem,  et  os,  et  nares  et  oculos  rivosfaciunt 
furoris  et  diversoria,  Chrys.  horn.  17. 
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an  instant,  as  if  they  had  flung  it  into  'i  Tiber,  with  great  wagers,  vain  and 
idle  expences,  <ke.  not  themselves  only,  but  even  all  their  friends,  as  a  man 
desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him,  by  suretiship  and 
borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  allies.  ^ Irati  pecu- 
niis,  as  he  saith,  angry  with  their  money  :  "  ^  what  with  a  wanton  eye,  a  liquorish 
tongue,  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  indiscreetly  impoverished 
themselves,  mortgaged  their  wits  together  Mith  their  lands,  and  entombed  their 
ancestors'  fair  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of  their  days 
in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do  ;  they  repent  at  leisure;  and  when  all  is  gone 
begin  to  be  thrifty:  but  Sera  est  inficndoparsimonia,  'tis  then  too  late  to  look 
about ;  their  'end  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent.  And  well  they 
.deserve  to  be  infamous  and  discontent.  ^Catamidiari  in  Amphitheatro,  as  by 
Adrian  the  emperor's  edict  they  were  of  old,  decoctores  hononim  suorum,  so  he 
calls  them,  prodigal  fools,  to  be  publicly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies, 
rather  than  to  be  pitied  or  reheved.''  The  Tuscans  and  Boetians  brought  their 
banki-upts  into  the  market  place  in  a  bier  with  an  empty  purse  carried  before 
them,  all  the  boys  following,  where  they  sat  all  day  circumstante  plebe,  to  be 
infamous  and  ridicidous.  At  y  Padua  in  Italy  they  have  a  stone  called  the 
stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate  house,  where  spendthrifts,  and  such  as 
disclaim  non-payment  of  debts,  do  sit  with  their  hinder  pai'ts  bare,  that  by 
that  note  of  disgrace  others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expense,  or 
borrowing  more  than  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  ^civilians  of  old  set 
guardians  over  such  brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they  did  over  madmen,  to  mode- 
rate their  expenses,  that  they  should  not  so  loosely  consmne  their  fortunes,  to 
the  utter  undoing  of  their  famihes. 

I  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common  dotages  of  human 
kind,  wine  and  women,  which  have  infatuated  and  besotted  myriads  of  people : 
they  go  commonly  together. 

"  =  Qui  vino  indulget,  quemque  alea  decoquit,  ille 
In  venerem  putret " 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  Pro.  xxiii.  39.  to  whom  is  woe,  but  to  such 
a  one  as  loves  di-ink  ?  it  causeth  torture,  {vmo  tortus  et  ira)  and  bitterness  of 
mind,  Sirac.  31.  21.  Vinum  furoris,  Jeremy  calls  it,  15.  co/?.  wine  of  madness, 
as  well  he  may,  for  insanire  Jacit  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and  sad,  and 
wise  men  ''mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.  Accidit  fiodie  terribilis 
casus  (saith  '^  S.  Austin)  hear  a  miserable  accident ;  Cyrillus'  son  this  day  in 
his  drink,  Matrem  i^rcpgnantem  nequiter  oppressit,  sororem  violare  voluit,  patreni 
cccidit  fere,  et  duas  alias  sorores  ad  mortem  vulneravit,  would  have  violated  his 
sister,  killed  his  father,  &;c.  A  true  saying  it  was  of  him.  Vino  dari  Icetitiam 
et  dolorem,  drink  causeth  mirth,  and  drink  causeth  sorrow,  di-ink  causeth  "  po- 
verty and  want,"  (Prov.  xxi.)  shame  and  disgrace.  Multi  ignobiles  evasere  ob 
virii  jjotuni,  et  (Austin)  amissis  honoribus  profitgi  aberrarunt :  many  men  have 
made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues  and  beggars,  having 
tm-ned  all  their  substance  into  aurum  jyotabile,  that  otherwise  might  have  lived 
in  good  worship  and  happy  estate,  and  for  a  few  hours'  pleasm*e,  for  their 
Hilary  tei-m's  but  short,  or  ''free  madness,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  purchase  unto 
themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  Apostatare  facit  cor,  saith  the  wise  man, 
^Atque  homini  cerebrum  minuit.     Pleasant  at  first  she  is,  like  Dioscoridea 

1  Pascasius  Justus  1.  1.  de  alea.  '  Seneca.  >  Hall.  ■  In  Sat.  Jl.  Sed  deficiente  crumena :  et 

crescente  gula,  quis  te  manet  exitus — rebus  in  ventrem  mersis.  °  Spartian.  Adriano.  '  Alex.  ab.  Alex, 

lib.  6.  c.  10.  Idem  Gerbelius,  lib.  5.  Graj.  disc.  >  Fines  Moris.  ^  Justinian,  in  Digestis.  »  Persius 

Sat.  5.  "  One  indulges  in  wine,  another  the  die  consumes,  a  third  is  decomposed  by  venery."  ''  Poculum 
quasi  sinus  in  quo  ssepe  naufragium  faciunt,  jactura  turn  pecuniae  turn  mentis  Erasm.  in  Prov.  calicum 
remiges.  chil.  4.  cent.  7.  Pro.  41.  <^  Ser.  33.  ad  frat.  in  Eremo.  <*  Liberse  unius  horae  insaniam 

setemo  temporis  tsedio  pensant.  '  Menander. 
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Rhoclotlaplme,  that  fair  plant  to  the  eye,  but  poison  to  the  taste,  the  rest  as 
bitter  as  wormwood  in  the  end  (Prov.  v.  4.)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword, 
(vii.  27.)  "  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death."  What  more  sorrowful  can  be  said?  they  are  miserable  in  this  life, 
mad,  beasts,  led  like  "'"oxen  to  the  slaughter:"  and  that  which  is  worse, 
whoremasters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged,  amitiunt  gratium,  saith  Austin, 
perdunt  gloriam,  iuciirnint  damnaiionem  ceternam.   They  lose  grace  and  glory  ; 

" —  8  breWs  ilia  voluptas 

Abrogat  seternum  caeli  decus " 

they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSECT.  XIV. — Philautia,  or  Self-love,  Vain  glorji,  Praise,  Honour,  Immode- 
rate Applause,  Pride,  over-much  Jog,  S^-c.,  Causes. 

Self-love,  pride,  and  vain-glory,  ^^ccecus  amor  sui,  which  Chrysostom  calls 
one  of  the  devil's  three  great  nets  ;  "'Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth  the 
soul  through,  and  slays  it;  a  sly,  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived,"  are  main 
causes.  Where  neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  nor  any 
other  perturbation  can  lay  hold ;  this  will  slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us,  Quem 
non  guin  vicit,  Philautia,  supcravit,  (saith  Cji^rian)  whom  surfeiting  could  not 
overtake,  self-love  hath  overcome.  " '^  He  hath  scorned  all  money,  bribes, 
gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  inserted  himself  to  no  fond  imagina- 
tion, and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  concupiscences  of  the  body,  hath  lost  all 
his  honour,  captivated  by  vain-glory. "  Chrysostom.  SKp.  lo.  Tu  sola  onimum 
menlenique  peruris,  gloria.  A  great  assault  and  cause  of  our  present  malady, 
although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of  it,  yet  this  is  a  violent 
batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melancholy  and  dotage.  This  pleasing  humour; 
this  soft  and  whispering  popular  air,  Amabilis  insania  ;  this  delectable  frenzy, 
most  irrefragable  passion,  Mentis  gratissimus  error,  this  acceptable  disease, 
which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses,  lulls  our  souls  asleep,  puifs 
up  our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that  without  all  feeling,  'insomuch 
as  "those  that  are  misaifected  with  it,  never  so  much  as  once  perceive  it,  or 
think  of  any  cure.  We  commonly  love  him  best  in  this  "'inalady,  that  doth  us 
most  harm,  and  are  very  willing  to  be  hurt;  adidationihus  nostris  liheniur fave- 
rnus  (saith  "Jerome)  we  love  him,  we  love  him  for  it:  °0  Bonciari  suave,  suave 
fuit  a  te  tali  hcec  trihui  ;  'Twas  sweet  to  hear  it.  And  as  i' Pliny  doth  ingenu- 
ously confess  to  his  dear  friend  Augurinus,  "all  thy  writings  are  most  accept- 
able, but  those  especially  that  speak  of  us."  Again,  a  little  after  to  Maximus, 
"il  cannot  express  how  pleasing  it  is  to  me  to  hear  myself  commended." 
Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least  ironically,  when  parasites  bedaub  us 
with  false  encomiums,  as  many  princes  cannot  choose  but  do,  Quuiii  tale  quid 
nihil  intra  se  repererint,  when  they  know  they  come  as  far  short,  as  a  mouse  to 
an  elephant,  of  any  such  virtues  ;  yet  it  doth  us  good.  Though  we  seem  many 
times  to  be  angry,  "*and  blush  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  in- 
wardly rejoice,  it  puifs  us  up  ;  W?,  fallax  suavitas,  hlandus  daemon,  "  makes  us 
swell  beyond  our  bounds,  and  forget  ourselves."  Her  two  daughters  are  light- 
ness of  mind,  immoderate  joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  concomitant 
vices,  which  riodocus  Lorichius  reckons  up;  bragging,  hypocrisy,  peevishness, 
and  curiosity. 

'  Prov.  5.  g  Merlin,  cocc.     "  That  momentary  pleasure  blots  out  the  eternal  glory  of  a  heavenly  life." 

i"  Hor.         '  Sagitta  quae  aniniam  penetrat,  leviter  penetrat,  sed  non  love  iufligit  vulnus  sup.  cant.  ''  Qui 

omnem  pecuniarum  conteraptum  habent,  et  nuUi  imaginationis  totius  mundi  se  immiscuerint,  et  tyrannicas 
corporis  concupiscentias  sustinuerint,  hi  multoties  capti  a  vana  gloria  omnia  perdiderunt.  '  Hac  correpti 

non  cogitant  de  medela.  ">  Dii  taleni'a  terris  avertite  pestem.         "  Ep.  acl  Kustochium,  de  custod.  virgin. 

"  Lyps.  Ep.  ad  l?onciarium.  p  Ep.lib.  i1.  Omnia  tua  scripta  pulcheirima  existimo,  maxime  tamen  ilia  quae 
de  nobis.  i  Exprimere  non  possum  quam  sit  jucundum,  &c  *  llierora.  et  licet  nos  indignos  dicimus 

et  calidus  rubor  ora  perfundat,  attamen  ad  laudem  suam  intrinsecus  animae  lastantur.  '  Thesaur.  Tneo. 
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Now  tlio  common  caiiso  of  this  mirtcliief,  ariscth  from  ourselves  or  others, 
''we  are  active  and  passive.  It  jn-ocoeds  inwardly  fi'om  om'selves,  as  we  arc  active 
causes,  from  an  overweening  conceit  Ave  liave  of  our  good  parts,  own  worth, 
(which  indeed  is  no  worth)  our  hounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength,  wealth, 
patience,  meekness,  hospitality,  heauty,  temperance,  gentry,  knowledge,  wit, 
science,  art,  learning,  our  *  excellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which.  Narcissus- 
like, Ave  admire,  flatter,  and  applaud  ourselves,  and  think  all  tlie  Avorld  esteems 
so  of  us  ;  and  as  deformed  Avomen  easily  helieve  those  that  tell  them  they  he 
fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  oAvn  good  parts  and  praises,  too  Avell  persuaded 
of  oiu'selves.  We  hrag  and  venditate  our  ^own  works,  and  scorn  all  others  in 
respect  of  us  ;  Iriflati  scientia,  (saith  Paul)  our  Avisdom,  "our  learning,  all  our 
geese  are  swans,  and  we  as  hasely  esteem  and  vilify  other  men's,  as  we  do 
over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own.  WcAvill  not  suffer  them  to  be  in  secundis, 
no,  not  in  tertiis ;  Avhat,  Mecum  conferiur  Ulysses  ?  they  are  Mures,  Muscce, 
culices  jjrfe  se,  nits  and  flies  compared  to  his  inexorable  and  supercilious,  emi- 
nent and  arrogant  Avorship  :  though  indeed  they  be  far  before  him.  Only  Avise, 
only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous,  and  fair,  pufted  up  Avith  this  tympany  of 
self-conceit;  '^as  that  proud  pharisee,  they  are  not  (as  they  suppose)  "like 
other  men,"  of  a  purer  and  more  precious  metal :  t  Soli  rei  gerendi  sunt  effica- 
ces,  Avhich  that  wise  Periander  held  of  such:  ^' meditantur  omne  qui  2>riifs 
ncgotiion,  Sj'c.  Novi  quendam  saith  |  Erasmus)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  lie 
thought  himself  inferior  to  no  man  living,  like  ^Calhsthenes  the  philosopher, 
that  neither  held  Alexander's  acts,  or  any  other  subject  Avorthy  of  his  pen, 
such  was  his  insolency  ;  or  Seleucus  king  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to 
contend  Avith  him  hut  the  Romans.  ^  Eos  solos  diynos  ratus  quibuscum  de  im- 
perio  ceriarei.  That  Avhich  TuUy  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still  in  force, 
"^  There  Avas  never  yet  true  poet  nor  orator,  that  thought  any  other  better 
than  himself.  And  such  for  the  most  part  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great 
philosophers,  historiographers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great 
scholars,  as  ^'Hierom  defines;  "a  natural  philosopher  is  a  glorious  creature, 
and  a  very  slave  of  rumour,  fame,  and  popular  opinion,"  and  though  they  Avrite 
de  conteinptii  glorite,  yet  as  he  observes,  they  Avill  put  tlicir  names  to  their  books. 
Vohis  et  fanicp.  me  semper  dedi,  saith  Trebellius  Pollio,  I  have  AvhoUy  conse- 
crated myself  to  you  and  fame.  "  'Tis  all  my  desire,  night  and  day,  'tis  all 
my  study  to  raise  my  name."  Proud  ''Pliny  seconds  him  ;  Qnanquam  0  !  S^c. 
and  that  vain-glorious  "^orator,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his 
to  Marcus  Lecceius  Ardeo  incredibili  cuptditate,  S^~c.  "  I  burn  Avith  an  incre- 
dible desire  to  have  my  ^name  registered  in  thy  book.      Out  of  this  fountain 

proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, ^speramus  carmina  fingi  Posse  linenda 

cedro,  et  leni  servanda  aqrresso ^^Non  usitata  7iec  tenuiferar  penna. 

nee  in  terra,  morahor  longius.    Nil parmira  aut  humili  ynodo,  nil  mortale  loqiior. 

Dicar  qua  violens  obstrepit  Ausidus. Exegi  monumentmn  cere  perennials . 

lamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  tiec  ignis,  Sj-c.  cimi  venit  ille  dies,  c^r. 
parte  tanien  meliore  niei  super  alia  perennis  astra  ferar,  nomenque  erit  indelebile 
nostrum.     (This  of  Ovid  I  have  paraphrased  in  English.) 

"  And  wlien  I  am  dead  and  gone,  I  And  I  sliall  be  alive, 

My  corpse  laid  under  a  stone.  In  these  my  works  for  ever, 

My  fame  shall  yet  survive,  |  My  glory  shall  persever,  &c." 

'  Nee  enini  milii  cornea  fibra  est.  Per.  *  E  manibus  illis,  Nascentur  viola?.  Pers.  1.  Sat.  •  Omnia 

enim  nostra,  supra  moduui  plaoent.  "  Fab.l.  10.  c.  3.  Ridentur  mala  coniponunt  carmina,  verumgaudent 
scribeutes,  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultra.  Si  taceas  laudant,  quicquid  scripsere  beati.  Hor.  ep.  2.  1.  2.  «  Luke 
xviii.  l(t.  t  De  meliore  luto  finxit  prrecordia  Titan.  y  Auson.  sap.  t  Cliil.  .3.  cent.  10.  pro.  f>7. 

Qui  se  erederet  neminem  uUa  in  re  prapstantiorem.  '  Tanto  fastu  scripsit,  ut  Alexandri  gesta  inferiora 

scriptis  suis  existimaret,  lo.  Vossius  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  de  hist.  »  Plutarch,  vit.  Catonis.  ''  Nemo  unquam 

I'oeta  aut  Orator,  qui  quenquam  se  meliorem  arbitraretur.  "^  Consol.  ad  Pammachium  mundi  Philo- 

sophus,  glorise  animal,  et  popularis  aurae  et  rumorum  venale  mancipium.  ^  Epist.  5.  Capitoni  suo 

Diebus  ac  noctibus,  hoc  solum  cogito  si  qua  me  possum  levare  humo.  Id  voto  meo  sufficit,  &c.  <■  Tullius. 

'■  lit  nomen  meum  scriptis  tuis  illustretur.  Inquies  animus  studio  seternitatis,  noctes  et  dies  angebatur. 
Hensius  forat.  uneb.  de  Seal.  k  Ilor.  art.  Poet.  ''  Od.  A'it.  1.  ;>.  Jamque  opus  exegi.     A'ade  liber 

foelix  Palingen.  lib.  18. 
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And  that  of  Ennius, 

"  Nemo  me  laclnymis  decoret,  neque  funera  fletu 
Faxit,  cur  '/  volito  docta  per  oia  virum." 

"  Let  none  shed  tears  over  mo,  or  adorn  my  bier  with  sorrow — because  I  am 
eternally  in  the  mouths  of  men."  With  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish 
flashes  too  common  with  writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  *  Topics, 
but  he  wiU  be  immortal.  Typotius  de  famd,  shall  be  famous,  and  well  he 
deserves,  because  he  writ  of  fame  ;  and  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, 

" Plausuque 2}etit  clarescere  vulgi.'"   "  He  seeks  the  applause  of  the  public." 

This  pufHng  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great  tomes,  built  such 
famous  monimients,  strong  castles,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  to  have  their  acts 
eternised,  "■  Digito  monstrari,  et  dicier  hie  est ;""  "to  be  pointed  at  with  the 
finger,  and  to  have  it  said  '  there  he  goes,'"  to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as 
Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Phryne  fecit  j  this  causeth  so  many  bloody 
battles,  *  'Et  noctes  cog  it  vigilo.re  serenas  ;  "  "  and  induces  us  to  watch  during  calm 
nights. "  Long  journeys,  "  Magnum  iter  intendo,  sed  dat  niihi  gloria  vires,''  "  I 
contemplate  a  monstrous  journey,  but  the  love  of  glory  strengthens  me  for  it," 
gaining  honoiu",  a  little  applause,  pi-ide,  self-love,  vain-glory.  This  is  it  which 
makes  them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out  Into  those  ridiculous  strains,  this 
high  conceit  of  themselves,  to  '  scorn  all  others;  rid  icido  fast  u  et  irdolerando 
contemptu  ;  as  ^  Palaemon  the  grammarian  contemned  Varro,  secum  et  natas  et 
morituras  literas  jactans,  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of  insolency,  that  they 
cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  '  or  hear  of  an}" thing  but  their  own  conunen- 
dation,"  which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of  men.  And  as  '"Austin  well  seconds 
him,  "  'tis  their  sole  study  day  and  night  to  be  commended  and  ap])lauded." 
When  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men's  judgments,  quibus  cor  sapit.  they  are  "mad, 
empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves,  derided,  el  tit  Camelns  in  proverbio 
qu(Ere)is  cornua,  etiam  quas  habebat  aures  aniisit,  "their  works  are  toys,  as  an 
almanac  out  of  date,  Vaatl/oris  pereant  garrulitate  sui,  they  seek  fame  and 
immortality,  but  reap  dishonour  and  infamy,  they  are  a  common  obloquy,  ivsen- 
sati,  and  come  far  short  of  that  which  they  suppose  or  expect,  'i  0 piier  tit  sis 
vital  is  metifo. 

" IIow  much  I  dread 


Thy  days  are  short,  some  lord  shall  strike  thee  dead." 

Of  SO  many  myriads  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  sophisters,  as  fEusebius 
well  observes,  which  have  written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousand's 
wovliHYcmamii,  nomina  et  libri  sit7iul  cum  corporibus  interiernnt,  their  books  and 
bodies  are  perished  together.  It  is  not  as  they  vaiidy  think,  they  shall  surely 
be  admired  and  immortal,  as  one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insidtingly,  after  a 
victory,  that  his  shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them, 

"  Nos  demiramur,  sed  non  cum  desiJe  vulgo,        I        "  We  marvel  too,  not  as  the  vulgar  we, 
Sed  velut  Ilarpyas,  Gorgonas,  et  Furias."  |  But  as  we  Gorgons,  Harpies,  or  Furies  see." 

Or  if  we  do  applaud,  honour  and  admire,  quota  pars,  how  small  a  part,  in 
respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as  liears  our  names,  how  few  take 
notice  of  us,  how  slender  a  tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades's  land  in  a  map  ! 
And  yet  every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend  his 
fame  to  our  antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a  quarter  of  his  own  province  or 
city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him  :  but  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a 
kingdom,  a  kingdom  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the  world,  the  world  itself  that 
must  have  an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firuiament, 
eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  ?  and  then  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and  every 

*  In  lib.  8.  '  De  ponte  dejicere.  i"  Sueton.  lib.  degram.  '  Nihil  libenter  audiunt,  nisi  laudes 

suas.  "  Fpis.  56.  Nihil  aliud  dies  noctesque  cogitant  nisi  iit  in  studiis  suis  laudentur  ab  hominibus. 

"  Quaj  major  dementia  aut  dici,  aut  excogitari  potest,  quara  sic  ob  gloriam  cruciari  ?  Insaniam  istam  doniine 
longe  fac  a  me.     Austin,  cons.  lib.  10.  cap.  37.  "  "  As  Camelus  in  the  novel  who  lost  his  ears  while  he 

was  looliing  for  a  pair  of  horns."         r  Mart.  1.  5.  51.  i  Ilor,  Sat.  1.  1.  2.  t  Lib.  tout.  Philos.  cap.  1 
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Rtar  tliorc  bo  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  tliis  sun  of  ours  hath  his  planets  about 
him,  all  inhabitod,  ■what  pi-oportion  bear  wo  to  them,  and  where's  our  glory? 
Orbeni  tcrranim  i-ictor  lio7iia)w.<t  hahebat,  as  he  cracked  in  Petronius,  all  the 
world  was  \mder  Augustus:  and  so  in  Constantino's  time,  Eusebius  brags  he 
governed  all  the  world,  universum  mundnm  pradarc  admodnm  admhiistravit, 

et  omtu'ti  arbis  (fentes  Tmperatori  subjecti :   so  of  Alexander  it  is  given  out, 

the  four  monai-chies,  kc,  when  as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  had  the 
fifteenth  jiart  of  the  now  known  world,  nor  half  of  that  which  was  then  described. 
What  braggadocioes  are  they  and  we  then  ?  y?/«;;/  brevis  hie  de  nobis  serino,  as 
*he  said,  ^pudebit  aiicti  nominis,  how  short  a  thne,  how  little  a  while  doth  this 
fame  of  ours  continue  ?  Every  private  province,  every  small  territory  and  city, 
when  we  have  all  done,  will  yield  as  generous  sph-its,  as  brave  examples  in  all 
respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves,  Cadwallader  in  Wales,  Rollo  in  Normandy, 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Caesar  in 
Rome,  Alexander  in  Greece,  or  his  Hephestion,  "  Omnis  cetas  omnisque  popuhis 
in  exemphim  et  adynirationem  venief,  every  town,  city,  book,  is  fidl  of  brave 
soldiers,  senators,  scholars  ;  and  though  '^Braeydas  was  a  worth}"  captain,  a 
good  man,  and  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Laceda'mon,  yet  as  his 
mother  truly  said,  jinres  habet  Sparta  Braci/da  ineliores,  Sparta  had  many 
better  men  than  ever  he  was  ;  and  howsoever  thou  admirest  thyself,  thy  friend, 
many  an  obscure  fellow  the  world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  place  or 
action,  would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 

Another  kind  of.  mad  men  there  is  opposite  to  these,  that  are  insensibly  mad, 
and  know  not  of  it,  such  as  contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most 
free,  when  as  indeed  they  are  most  mad :  calcant  sed  aliofadu  :  a  company  of 
cynics,  such  as  are  monks,  hermits,  anachorites,  that  contemn  the  world,  con- 
temn themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours,  offices :  and  yet  in  that  contempt 
are  more  pi'oud  than  any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility, 
proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud,  scepe  homo  de  vance  yloricp  contemptu,  vanius 
gloriatur,  as  Austin  hath  it,  C07ifess.  lib.  10  cap.  38,  like  Diogenes,  intus 
gloriantur,  they  brag  inwardly,  and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a  self-conceit  of 
sanctit}',  which  is  no  better  than  hypocrisy.  They  go  in  sheep's  russet,  many 
great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  seem  to  be 
dejected,  humble  by  their  outward  carriage,  when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln 
full  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and  self-conceit.  And  therefore  Seneca  advisetli  his 
friend  Lucilius,  "  *  in  his  attire  and  gesture,  outward  actions,  especially  to 
avoid  all  such  things  as  are  more  notable  in  themselves  :  as  a  rugged  attire, 
hirsute  head,  horrid  beard,  contempt  of  money,  coarse  lodging,  and  whatsoever 
leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way." 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves,  the  main  engine  which  batters 
us  is  from  others,  we  are  merely  passive  in  this  business  :  from  a  company  of 
parasites  and  flatterers,  that  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bombast  epithets, 
glosing  titles,  false  eulogiums,  so  bedaub  and  applaud,  gild  over  many  a  silly 
and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his  wits.  Bes  imprimis 
violenta  est,  as  Hierom  notes,  this  common  applause  is  a  most  violent  thing, 
laudum  placenta,  a  di-um,  fife,  and  triuupet  cannot  so  animate  ;  that  fattens 
men,  erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant,  y  Palma  vegata  macrurn,  donata 
reducitopimnm.  It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as  frost  doth  conies.  "  ^  And 
who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself,  that  if  he  be  immoderately 
commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  ?  "     Let  him  be  what  he  will, 

»  Tul.  som.  Scip.  '  Boethius.  °  Putean.  Cisalp.  hist.  lib.  1.  ^  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 

*  Epist.  1.3.  lUud  te  admoneo,  ne  eorum  more  facias,  qui  non  proficere,  sed  conspici  cupiunt,  quse  in 
habitu  tuo,  aut  genere  vitse  notabilia  sunt,  Aspenim  cultum  et  vitiosum  caput,  negligeutiorem  barbam, 
indicium  argento  odium,  cubile  hurai  positum,  et  quicquid  ad  Laudem  perversa  via  sequitur,  evita. 
»  Per.  '  Qui.s  vero  t.im  bene  modulo  suo  metiri  se  novit,  ut  eum  assidure  et  immodicre  laiidationes  non 

inoveant  ?     Hen.  Steph. 
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those  parasites  will  overturn  liini  :   if  he  be  a  king,  he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies, 

more  than  a  man,  a  god  forthwith,  *  ediclum  Domini  Deique  nostri :   and 

they  will  sacrifice  unto  him, 

"  t  divinos  si  tu  patiaris  honores, 

Ultro  ipsi  dabimus  meritasque  sacrabimus  aras." 

If  he  be  a  soldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector,  Achilles,  duo 
fulmina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  S,-c.,  and  the  valour  of  l>oth  Scipios  is  too 
little  for  him,  he  is  invictissimus,  serenissi7nus,  tmdtis  trophceis  ornatissiinus, 
naturce  dominns,  althougli  he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk- 
sop, X  and  as  he  said  of  Xerxes,  postremns  in pugnd,  primus  infugci,  and  such 
a  one  as  never  durst  look  liis  enemy  in  the  face.  If  he  be  a  big  man,  then  is 
he  a  Samson,  another  Hercules  ;  if  he  pronounce  a  speech,  another  TuUy  or 
Demosthenes  :  as  of  Herod  iu  the  Acts,  "  the  voice  of  God  and  not  of  man ;" 
if  he  can  make  a  verse.  Homer,  Virgil,  ka.  And  then  my  silly  weak  patient 
takes  all  these  eidogiums  to  himself;  if  he  be  a  scholar  so  commended  for  his 
much  reading,  excellent  style,  method,  «kc.,  he  wiU  eviscerate  himself  like  a 
spider,  study  to  death,  Laudatas  osiendit  avis  Junonia  pennas,  peacock-like  he 
will  display  all  his  feathei's.  If  he  be  a  soldier,  and  so  apiilauded,  his  valour 
extolled,  though  it  be  impar  congressus,  as  that  of  Troilus,  and  Achilles,  Infelix 
puer,  he  will  combat  with  a  giant,  run  first  upon  a  breach,  as  another  ^^Philippus, 
he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  Commend  his  housekeeping,  and 
he  will  beggar  himself;  commend  his  tempei-ance,  he  will  starve  himself. 

"  laudataque  virtus 

C'rescit,  et  inimeusum  gloria  calcar  babet  §.'■ 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad,  no  woe  with  him  ;   imputiens  consortis  erit,  he  will 

over  the  '-'Alps  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  credit.  Commend  an  ambi- 
tious man,  some  proud  prince  or  potentate,  sipbiscequo  laudetur  [a&xih.  '^Erasmus) 
cristas  erig it,  ex/tit  hominern,  Deum  se  putat,  he  sets  up  his  crest,  and  AviU  be  no 
lono-er  a  man  but  a  God. 


nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 


IS'on  audet  quum  laudatur  diis  jequa  potestas  %." 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  tliat  would  needs  be  Jupiter's  son,  and  go 
like  Hercules  in  a  lion's  skin  ?  Domitian  a  god,  (**  Dominus  Deits  noster  sic 
fieri  jubet),  like  the  ft  Persian  kings,  whose  image  Avas  adored  by  all  that  came 
into  the  city  of  Babylon.  Commodus  the  emperor  was  so  gulled  by  his  flatter- 
ing parasites,  that  he  must  l>e  called  Hercides.  ''Antonius  the  Roman  would 
be  crowned  with  ivy,  carried  in  a  chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  was  married  to  '^^  Minerva,  and  sent  three  several  messengers 
one  after  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his  bed-chamber.  Such  a  one 
was  '^Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Jovianus,  Dioelesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor 
the  Persian  king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  our  modern  Turks,  that 
will  be  gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  God's  shadow,  commanders  of  all  that 
may  be  commanded,  our  kings  of  China  and  Tartary  in  this  present  age.  Such 
a  one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip  the  sea,  fetter  Xeptune,  stidtd  jactantia,  and 
send  a  challenge  to  Mount  Athos ;  and  such  are  many  sottish  princes,  brought 
into  a  fool's  paradise  by  their  parasites,  'tis  a  common  humom%  incident  to  aU 
men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or  come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have 
done,  or  deserved  well,  to  applaud  and  flatter  themselves.      Stidtitiam  suam 

*  Mart.  t  Stroza.    "  If  you  wU  accept  divine  honours,  we  will  willingly  erect  and  consecrate  altars  to 

you."  t  Justin.  »  Livius.  Gloria  tantum  elatus,  non  ir.a,  in  medios  hostes  irruere,  quod  completis  muvis 
conspici  se  pugnantem,  a  muro  spectantibus,  egregium  ducebat.  §  "  Applauded  virtue  grows  apace,  and 

glory  includes  within  it  an  immense  impulse."  •>  I  demens,  et  saevas  curre  per  Allies.     Aude  Aliquid, 

&c.  ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declamatio  fias.     Juv.  Sat.  10.  '  In  morioe  Encom.  II  .luvenal.  Sat.4. 

^  "  There  is  nothing  which  over-lauded  power  will  not  presume  to  imagine  of  itself."  **  Sueton.  c.  12. 

in  Doraitiano.         -ft  Rrisouius.  '' Antonius  ab  assentatoribus  evectus  Librum  se  patrem  appellari  jussit, 

et  pro  deo  se  venditavit  redimitus  hedera,  et  corona  velatus  aurea,  ettliyrsum  tenens,  cothurnisquesuccinctus 
curru  velut  Liber  pater  vectus  est  Ale.\andrise.  Pater,  vol.  post.  '  >linenae  nuptias  ambit,  tanto  furore 
percitus.  ut  satellites  niitteret  ad  videndum  num  dea  in  thalaniis  venisset,  &c.        '  ,+;iian.  li.  12. 
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produnt,  t*jr.,  (^aitli  *  I'lntorus)  your  very  traclcsmeu  if  they  be  exeelleut,  will 
crack  and  brag,  and  show  their  fully  in  excess.  They  have  good  i)arts,  and 
they  know  it,  you  need  not  tell  them  of  it  ;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  a  perjietual  meditation  of  their  ti-ophies  and  plaudits, 
they  run  at  last  quite  mad,  and  lose  their  wits!-'.  Petrarch,  lib.  1  de  coniemptu 
rmindi,  confessed  as  much  of  himself,  and  Cardan,  in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdom, 
gives  an  instance  in  a  smith  of  Milan,  a  fellow-citizen  of  his,  ^one  Galeus  de 
llubeis,  that  being  commended  for  refining  of  an  instrument  of  Archimedes, 
for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxcs,  hath  such  a  like  story  of 
one  Channis,  a  soldier,  tliat  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battle,  and  "  gTew  there- 
upon so  'arrogant,  that  in  a  short  space  after  he  lost  his  wits."  So  many 
men,  if  any  new  honom-,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or 
patrimony,  ex  insjierato  fall  imto  them,  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual 
meditation  of  it,  cannot  sleep  ''or  tell  what  they  say  or  do,  they  are  so  ravished 
on  a  sudden ;  and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them. 
Epaminondas,  therefore,  the  next  day  after  his  Leiictrian  victory,  "^eame 
abroad  all  squalid  and  submiss,"  and  gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so 
doing,  than  that  he  perceived  himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good 
fortune,  to  be  too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed.  That  wise  and  virtuous  lady, 
'"Queen  Katherine,  Dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk,  upon  like  occasion, 
said,  "that  "she  would  not  willingly  endm-c  the  extremity  of  either  fortune  ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  that  of  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  one,  she  woidd  be  in 
adversity,  because  comfort  was  uevei'  wanting  in  it,  but  still  counsel  and 
government  were  defective  in  the  other:  "  they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

SuBSECT.   X\'. — Love  of  Learning,  or  orermuch  study.      Wiih  a  Digression  of 
the  misery  of  Scholars,  and  ichy  the  Muses  are  Melancholy. 

Leoxartus  Fuchsius  Instit.  lib.  iii.  sect.  1.  cap.  1.  Fa?lix  Plater,  lib.  iii, 
de  mentis  alienat.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  post,  de  melanch.  cap.  3,  speak  of 
a  °  peculiar  fury,  which  comes  by  overmnch  study.  Fernelius,  lib.  1,  cap.  18, 
1'  puts  study,  contemplation,  and  continual  meditation,  as  an  especial  cause  of 
madness  :  and  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  words.  Jo.  Arculauus,  in  lib. 
9,  Ehasis  ad  Alnausorem,  cap.  16,  amongst  other  causes  reckons  np  stadium 
rehemens  :  so  doth  Levinus  Lemnius,  lib.  de  occul.  nat.  mirac.  lib.  1,  cap.  16. 
"  ^  Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  continual  t  study,  and  night- 
waking,  and  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are  most  subject  to  it  :  "  and  such 
Rhasis  adds,  "  ■■  that  have  commonly  the  finest  wits."  Cont.  lib.  1,  tract.  9. 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  de  sanit.  tuenda.  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  puts  melancholy  amongst  one 
of  those  five  principal  plagues  of  students,  'tis  a  common  Maid  unto  them  all, 
and  almost  in  some  measure  an  inseparable  companion.  Varro  belike  for  that 
cause  calls  Tristes  Philosopdios  et  sereros,  severe,  sad,  dr^^,  tetric,  are  common 
epithets  to  scholars  :  and  '^  Patritius  therefore,  in  the  institution  of  princes, 
woidd  not  have  them  to  be  great  students.  For  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study 
Aveakcns  their  bodies,  duUs  the  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  courage  ;  and 

*  De  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  e  Sequiturque  superljia  formam.  Livius  li.  11.  Oraculum  est,  vi\-ida  saepe 

ingenia,  liLxuriare  bac  et  evanescere  multosque  sensum  penitus  amisisse.  Homines  inluentur,  ac  si  ipsi  non 
essent  homines.  •>  Galeus  de  rubeis,  civis  noster  faber  ferrarius,  ob  inventiouem  instrument!  Cocleae  olim 

Arebimedis  dicti,  prsc  l»titia  insanivit.  '  Insauia  postmodum  correptus,  ob  nimiam  inde  anogantiam. 

''  Hene  ferre  magnam  disce  fortunam.  Ifor.  Fortunam  leverenter  liabe,  quicunque  repente  Dives  ab  exili 
progrediere  loco.  Ausonius.  '  Processit  squalidus  et  submissus,  ut  liesterni  Diei  gaudium  intemperans 

hodie  castigaret.  "'  I'xor  lien.  S.  "  Neutrius  se  fortuuoe  extremwm  libenter  experturam  dixit :  sed  si 

necessitas  alterius  subinde  imponeretur,  optare  se  difficilem  et  adversara  :  quod  in  hac  nulli  unquam  defuit 
solatium,  in  altera  multis  consilium,  &e.  Lod.  Vives.  ''  Peculiaris  furor,  qui  ex  Uteris  fit.  p  Nihil  magis 
auget,  ac  assidua  studia,  etprofundse  cogitationes.  i  Non  desunt,  qui  ex  jugi  studio,  et  intempestiva 

lucubratione,  hue  dcvenerunt,  hi  prae  CEeteris  enim  plerunque  melancholia  solent  infestari.  t  Study  is  a 

continual  and  earnest  meditation,  applied  to  something  with  great  desire.  Tully.  '  Et  ill)  qui  sunt  subtilis 
ingenii.  et  multa"  pr^meditationis,  de  facili  incidunt  in  melancholiam.  '  Ob  studioruni  solieitudinem 

lib.  5.  Tit.  5. 
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good  scholars  are  never  good  soldiers,  which  a  certain  Goth  well  perceived,  for 
when  his  countrymen  came  into  Greece,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  books, 
he  cried  out  against  it,  by  no  means  they  should  do  it,  "*  leave  them  that 
plague,  Avhich  in  time  will  consume  all  their  vigour,  and  martial  spirits."  The 
"  Turk.s  abdicated  Cornutus  the  next  heir  from  the  empire,  because  he  was 
so  much  given  to  his  book  ;  and  'tis  the  common  tenet  of  the  world,  that 
learning  dulls  and  diminisheth  the  spirits,  and  so  j^er  conseque/zs  producelh 
melancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should  be  more  subject 
to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they  live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life, 
sibietmusis,  free  from  bodily  exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other 
men  use  :  and  many  times  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it,  which  is 
too  frequent,  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a  sudden :  but  the  conmion 
cause  is  overmuch  study  ;  too  much  learning  (as  -"^  Festus  told  Paid)  hath 
made  thee  mad  ;  'tis  that  other  extreme  which  effects  it.  So  did  Triuoavelius, 
lib.  1,  consil.  12  and  13,  find  by  his  experience,  in  two  of  his  patients,  a  young- 
baron,  and  another  that  contracted  this  malady  by  too  vehement  study.  So 
Forestus,  observat.  I.  10,  ohserv.  13,  in  a  young  divine  in  Louvaine,  that  was 
mad,  and  said  "  >' he  had  a  Bible  in  his  head  :  "  Marsilius  Fieinus  de  sunit. 
tuend.  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  3,  4,  and  lib.  2,  cap.  16,  gives  many  reasons,  "  ^  ^vdiy 
students  dote  more  often  than  others."  The  first  is  their  negligence  ;  "^  other 
men  look  to  their  tools,  a  painter  will  wash  his  pencils,  a  smith  will  look  to  his 
hammer,  anvil,  forge  ;  a  husbandman  will  mend  his  plough-irons,  and  grind 
his  hatchet  if  it  be  dull  ;  a  falconer  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care  of 
his  hawks,  hounds,  horses,  dogs,  <fec.  ;  a  musician  will  string  and  unstring  his 
lute,  <kc.  ;  only  scholars  neglect  that  instrument;  their  brain  and  spirits  (1 
mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over  all  the  world,  which 
by  much  study  is  consumed."  Vide  (saith  Lucian)  ne  fvniculum  nimis 
inlendendo,  aliquando  abrumpas  :  "See  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at 
length  it  ^  break. "  Facinus  in  his  fourth  chap,  gives  some  other  reasons  ; 
Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  of  learning,  they  are  both  dry  planets  :  and 
Origauus  assigns  the  same  cause,  why  Mercurialists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part 
beggars  ;  for  that  their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The 
destinies  of  old  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment  ;  since  when,  poetry 
and  beggary  are  Gemelli,  twin-born  brats,  inseparable  companions  ; 

"  =  Anil  to  this  clay  is  every  scholar  poor  ; 

Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor :" 

Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money.  The  second  is  con- 
templation, "  fi which  dries  the  brain  and  extinguisheth  natm-al  heat;  for  whilst 
the  spirits  are  intent  to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver 
are  left  destitute,  and  thence  come  black  blood  and  crudities  by  defect  of  con- 
coction, and  for  want  of  exercise  the  superfluous  vapoiu's  cannot  exhale,"  kc. 
The  same  reasons  are  repeated  by  Gomesius,  lib.  4,  cap.  1,  de  sale  ^  Ni/nuoanis 
orat.  de  Imag.  Jo.  Voschius,  lib.  2,  caj).  5,  de  peste:  and  something  more  they 
add,  that  hard  students  are  commonly  troubled  with  gouts,  catarrhs,  rheums, 

'  Caspar  Ens  Thesaur  Polit.  Apoteles.  31.  Grpecis  hanc  pestem  relinquite  quae  dubiiim  non  est,  quiu 
bre\i  omnem  lis  vigorem  ereptura  JIartiosque  spiritus  exhaustura  sit ;  Ut  ad  anna  tractanda  plane 
inhabiles  futuri  sint.  "  Knoles  Tm'Ii.  Hist.  "  Acts,  xxvi.  24.  v  >;imiis  studiis  melanchohcus 

evasit,  dicens  se  Biblium  in  capite  habere.  ^  Cur  melancholia  assidua,  crebrisque  deUramentis  vexentur 

eorum  anirai  ut  desipere  cogantur.  *  Solers  quilibet  artifex  instrumenta  sua  diligentissime  curat,  penicellos 
pictor;  malleos  iucudesque  faber  fen-arius ;  miles  equos,  arma  venator,  auceps  aves,  et  caues,  Cytharam 
Cytharsedus,  &.c.  soli  musarum  mysta;  tam  negligentes  sunt,  ut  instrumentum  illud  quo  mundum  uuiversum 
metiri  solent,  spiritum  scilicet,  penitus  negligere  ■videantur.  ''  Arcus  et  arma  tibi  non  sunt  imitanda 

Dianae.  Si  nunquam  cesses  tendere  mollis  erit.     Ovid.  '  Ephemer.  ''  t'ontemplatio  cerebrum 

exsiccat  et  extinguit  calorem  naturalem,  uude  cerebrum  frigidum  et  siccum  evadit  quod  est  melancliolicum. 
Accedit  ad  hoc,  quod  natura  iu  contemplatione,  cerebro  prorsus  cordique  intenta,  stomachum  heparque 
destituit,  unde  ex  alimentis  male  coctis,  sanguis  crassus  et  uiger  efficitur,  dum  nimio  otio  membrorum  supertlui 
vapores  non  exhalant.  ■■  Cerebnim  exsiccatur,  coqwra  sensim  gracilescuut. 
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cachexia,  bradiupopsia,  bad  eyes,  stone  and  colic,  'crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo, 
winds,  consumptions,  and  all  such  diseases  as  come  by  overmuch  sitting  ;  they 
are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill-coloured,  spend  their  fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and 
many  times  their  lives,  and  all  through  innnoderatc  pains,  and  extraordinary 
studies.  If  you  will  not  believe  tlie  truth  of  this,  look  upon  great  Tostatus  and 
Thomas  Acjuinas's  works,  and  tell  me  whether  those  men  took  pains  ?  peruse 
Austin,  Hierom,  ka.,  and  many  thousands  besides. 

"  Qui  cupit  optiitain  cursu  contingere  metam,  [      "  lie  that  desires  this  wished  goal  to  gain, 

Multa  tulit,  fecitquc  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit."  |  Must  sweat  and  freeze  before  lie  can  attain," 

and  labour  hard  for  it.  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession,  ep.  8.  "  s  Not 
a  day  that  I  spend  idle,  part  of  the  night  I  keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired  with 
waking,  and  now  slumbering  to  their  continual  task."  Hear  Tvi[\y  pi'o  Archia 
Poeta  :  "  whilst  others  loitered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he  Avas  continually 
at  his  book,"  so  they  do  that  will  be  scholars,  and  that  to  the  hazard  (I  say)  of 
their  healths,  fortunes,  wits,  and  lives.  How  much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy 
spend?  tonus  reyni precium  they  say,  more  than  a  king's  ransom  ;  how  many 
crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about  his  History  of  Creatures,  the 
other  on  his  Almagest  ?  How  much  time  did  Thebet  Benchorat  employ,  to 
find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphere  ?  forty  years  and  more,  some  write  : 
how  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or  become  dizards,  neglecting  all 
worldly  affairs  and  their  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esse,  to  gain  know- 
ledge for  which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  this  world's  esteem  they  are  accounted 
ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  idiots,  asses,  and  (as  oft  they  are)  rejected,  contemned, 
derided,  doting,  and  mad.  Look  for  examples  in  Hildesheim  spicel.  2,  de  mania 
etdelirio:  read  Triucavellius,  /.  3,  cons'd.  36,  et  c.  17.  Moutauus,  consil.  233. 
''  Garceus  de  Judic.  genit.  cap.  33.  Mercuriahs,  consil.  86,  cap.  25.  Prosper 
'  Calenius  in  his  Book  de  atrci  bile  ;  Go  to  Bedlam  and  ask.  Or  if  they  keep 
their  wits,  yet  they  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of  their  carriage  : 
**  after  seven  years'  study" 

"  statua  taciturnius  e.\it, 

Pleruraque  et  risum  populi  quatit." 

"He  becomes  more  silent  than  a  statue,  and  generally  excites  people's  laughter. " 
Because  they  cannot  ride  a  horse,  which  every  clown  can  do  ;  salute  and  court 
a  gentle V,' Oman,  carve  at  table,  cringe  and  make  conges,  Avhich  every  common 
swasher  can  do,  ^ kos  popidas  ridet,  he,  they  are  laughed  to  scorn,  and 
accounted  silly  fools  by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many  times,  such  is  their  misery, 
they  deserve  it  :  ^  a  mere  scholar,  a  mere  ass. 


'  ">  Obstipo  capite,  et  tigentes  lumine  terrain, 
Muruiura  cinn  secuui,  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 
Atque  experrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello, 
^groti  veteris  ineditantes  somnia,  gigni 


Denihilonihilum  ;  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti."       As,  '  Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  brought 


' '  "  who  do  lean  awry 


When,  by  themselves,  they  gnaw  their  murmuring, 
And  furious  silence,  as  'twere  balancing 
PJach  word  upon  tl;eir  cut-stretched  lip,  and  when 
They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men, 


And  that  which  is,  can  ne'er  be  turn'd  to  nought. 


Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  fixt  eye  ; 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  they  sit,  such  is  their 
action  and  gesture.  Fulgosus,  /.  8,  c.  7,  makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas 
supping  M'ith  king  Lewis  of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the 
table,  and  cried,  conclusion  est  contra  Manicha-os,  his  wits  were  a  wool-gather- 
ing, as  they  say,  and  his  head  busied  about  other  matters,  when  he  perceived 
his  error,  he  was  much  °  abashed.  Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in 
Vitruvius,  that  having  Youud  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled 

'Studiosi  sunt  Cacectici  et  nunquam  bene  colorati,  propter  debilitatem  digestivEE  facultatis,  multiplicantur 
in  iis  superfluitates.     .Jo.  Voschius  parte  2.  cap.  ."i.  de  peste.  e  XuUus  mihi  per  otium  dies  exit,  partem 

noctis  studiis  dedico,  non  vero  somno,  sed  oculos  vigilia  fatigatos  cadentesque,  in  operam  detiheo. 
>"  Johannes  Ifanuschius  Bohemus.  nat.  1516.  eruditus  ^^r,  nimiis  studiis  in  Phrenesin  incidit.  Montanus 
Instances  in  a  Frenchman  of  Tolosa.  '  Cardinalis  C?ecius  ;  ob  laborem,  vigiliam,  et  diuturna  studia  factus 

Molancholicus.  ^  Pers.  Sat.  3.  They  cannot  fiddle  ;  but,  .as  Themistocles  said,  he  could  make  a  .small  town 
become  a  great  city.  '  Pers.  Sat.  ""  Ingenium  sibi  quod  vanas  desumpsit  Athenas  et  septem  studiis 

annos  dedit,  insenuitque.  Libris  et  curis  statua  taciturnius  exit,  Plei'unque  et  risu  populum  quatit,  Hor. 
ep.  1.  lib.  2         "  Translated  by  M.  R.  Holiday.      "  Thomas  nibore  confusus  dixit  se  deargumento  cogitasse. 
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with  the  silver  in  king  HIeron's  crown,  ran  naked  forth  of  the  bath  and  cried 
fvprjKa,  I  have  found  :  "  p  and  was  commonly  so  intent  to  his  studies,  that  he 
•never  perceived  what  was  done  about  him  :  when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the 
soldiers  now  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it."  St.  Bernard 
rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where  he  was,  Marid- 
lus  lib.  2,  cap.  4.  It  was  Democritus's  carriage  alone  that  made  the  Abderites 
suppose  him  to  have  been  mad,  and  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him  :  if  he 
had  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all  occasions  fall  a  laughing. 
Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  continually  wept,  and 
Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacus,  because  he  ran  like  a  madman,  ^i  saying, 
"  he  came  fi'om  hell  as  a  spy,  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal  men  did."  Your 
greatest  students  are  commonly  no  better,  silly,  soft  fellows  in  their  outward 
behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced  in  worldly 
business  ;  they  can  measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world,  teach  others 
wisdom,  and  yet  in  bargains  and  contracts  they  are  circumvented  by  every  base 
tradesman.  Are  not  these  men  fools  ?  and  how  should  they  be  otherwise, 
"but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  Avlien  (as  'he  v.ell  observed)  they  neither  hear 
nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly  practised  abroad  "  ?  how  should  they  get 
experience,  by  what  means?  "^  I  knew  in  my  time  many  scholars,"  saith 
^neas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chancellor  to  the  empe- 
ror), "excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that  they  had  no  common 
civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their  domestic  or  public  atlairs."  "  Pagla- 
rensis  was  amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when  he  heard 
him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one  foal."  To  say 
the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no  other  testimony  of  them  in  general, 
than  that  of  Pliny  of  Isfeus  ;  "  *■  He  is  yet  a  scholar,  than  which  kind  of  men 
there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better,  they  ai"e  most  part  harmless, 
honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain-dealing  men." 

Now  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards  and  inconveniences 
as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  tLc.  Jo.  Voschius  would  have  good  scholars  to 
be  highly  rewarded,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above  other  men, 
"  to  have  greater  "privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventm'e  themselves  and 
abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  public  good."  But  our  patrons  of  learning  are  so 
far  now-a-days  from  respecting  the  muses,  and  giving  that  honour  to  scholars, 
or  reward  which  they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those  indulgent  privileges  of 
many  noble  princes,  that  after  all  their  pains  taken  in  the  universities,  cost  and 
charge,  expenses,  irksome  hours,  laborious  tasks,  wearisome  days,  dangers, 
hazards,  (barred  interim  from  all  pleasm-es  which  other  men  have,  mewed  up 
like  hawks  all  their  lives)  if  they  chance  to  wade  through  them,  they  shall  in 
the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  which  is  their  greatest  misery,  di'iven  to 
their  shifts,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and  beggary.  Their  familiar  attend- 
ants are, 

"  *  Pallentes  raorbi,  luctus,  curaeque  laborque  I      "  Grief,  labour,  care,  pale  sickness,  miseries, 

■  Et  nietus,  et  malesuada  fames,  et  turpis  egestas,  Fear,  filthy  poverty,  hunger  that  cries, 

Terribiles  visu  formse" |  Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eyes." 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this  alone  were  enough 
to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most  other  trades  and  professions,  after  some 
seven  years'  apprenticeship,  are  enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of  themselves.   A 

p  Plutarch,  vita  Marcelli,  Nee  sensit  urbem  captam,  nee  milites  in  domum  irruentes,  adeo  intentus 
studiis,  &c.  1  Sub  Furise  laiTa  circuniivit  urbem,  dictitans  se  exploratorem  ab  inferis  venisse,  delaturum 

doemonibus  mortalium  peccata.  '  Petronius.  Ego  arbitror  in  scholis  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  eorum 

quae  in  usu  habemus  aut  audiunt  aut  vident.  '  Novi  meis  diebus,  plerosque  studiis  literarum  deditos, 

qui  disciplinis  admodum  abundabant,  sed  si  nihil  civihtatis  habent,  nee  rem  publ.  nee  domesticam  regere 
norant.  Stiipuit  Paglarensis  et  furti  vilicum  accusavit,  qui  suem  foetam  undecira  porcellos,  asinam  unum 
duntaxat  pullum  enixam  retulerat.  '  Lib.  1.  Epist.  3.  Adhuc  scholasticus  tantum  est  ;    quo  genere 

hominum,  nihil  aut  est  simplicius,  aut  sincerius  aut  melius.  "  Jure  privilegiandi,  qui  ob  commune 

bonum  abbreviant  sibi  vitam.  *  Virg.  6.  .^n. 
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morehrtiit  adventures  his  <;'(>i)cls  at  sea,  and  though  his  hazard  be  great,  yet  it' one 
ship  return  of  four,  lie  likely  makes  a  saving  voyage.  An  husljandnian's  gains 
are  almost  certain ;  quibus  ipse  Jupiter  nocere  non  ]>otest  (whom  Jove  himsetf 
can't  harm)  ('tis  *  Cato's  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  himself) ;  only  scholars  me- 
thinks  are  most  uncertain,  unrespected,  subject  to  all  casualties,  and  hazai'ds. 
For  first,  not  one  of  a  many  proves  to  be  a  scholar,  all  are  not  capable  and  docile, 
'^  ex  omnili(jno  no)i  ft  Mercurius :  we  can  make  majors  and  officers  every  year,  but 
not  scholars :  kings  can  invest  knights  and  barons,  as  Sigismund  the  emperor 
confessed;  universities  can  give  degrees;  and  Tu  quod  es,  c populo  quilibetesse 
potest ;  but  he  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world,  can  give  learning,  make  philosophers, 
artists,  orators,  poets  ;  we  can  soon  say,  as  Seneca  well  notes,  0  virum  honum,  6 
dioitem,  point  at  a  rich  man,  a  good,  a  happy  man,  a  prosperous  man,  sump- 
tuose  vestitum,  Calamistratuvi,  bene  olentem,  magno  temporis  iinpendio  constat 
hccc  laudatio,  6  virum  Uterarum,  but  'tis  not  so  easily  performed  to  find  out  a 
learned  man.  Learning  is  riot  so  quickly  got,  though  they  may  be  willing  to 
take  pains,  to  that  end  sufliciently  informed,  and  liberally  maintained  by  their 
patrons  and  parents,  yet  few  can  compass  it.  Or  if  they  be  docile,  yet  all 
men's  wills  are  not  answerable  to  their  wits,  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not 
take  pains  ;  they  arc  either  seduced  by  bad  companions,  vel  in  puellam  impin- 
gunt,  vel  in  poculum  (they  fall  in  with  women  or  wine)  and  so  spend  their  time 
to  their  friends'  grief  and  their  own  undoings.  Or  put  case  they  be  studious, 
industrious,  of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then  how  many  diseases 
■  of  body  and  mind  must  they  encounter  ?  No  labour  in  the  world  hke  luito 
study.  It  may  be,  their  temperature  will  not  endure  it,  but  striving  to  be 
excellent  to  know  aU,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  Avit,  life  and  all.  Let  him  yet 
happily  escape  all  these  hazards,  ccreis  intestinis,  with  a  body  of  brass,  and  is 
now  consummate  and  ripe,  he  hath  profited  in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with 
all  applause :  after  many  expenses,  he  is  fit  for  preferment,  where  shall  he 
have  it?  he  is  as  far  to  seek  it  as  he  was  (after  twenty  years'  standing)  at  the 
first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  University.  For  what  course  shall  he  take,  being 
noAV  capable  and  ready?  The  most  parable  and  easy,  and  about  which  many 
are  employed,  is  to  teach  a  school,  turn  lecturer  or  curate,  and  for  that  he 
shaU  have  falconer's  wages,  ten  pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet,  or  some  small 
stijiend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his  patron  or  the  parish  ;  if  they  approve  him 
not  (for  usually  they  do  but  a  year  or  two)  as  inconstant,  as  f  they  that  cried 
*'Hosanna"  one  day,  and  "Crucify  him"  the  other;  servlng-man-Uke,  he 
must  go  look  a  new  master ;  if  they  do,  what  is  his  reward? 

*'    Hoc  quoque  te  nianet  ut  pueros  elenienta  docentem  I  "  At  last  thy  snow-white  age  in  suburb  schools, 
Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  alba  senectus."  |      Shall  toil  in  teaching  boys  their  grammar  rules." 

Like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can  show  a  stum  rod, 
togam  tritam  et  laceram,  saith  \  Hasdus,  an  old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his 
infelicity,  he  hath  his  labour  for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  till  he  be 
decrepid,  and  that  is  all.  Grammaticus  non  estfoelix,  S^-c.  If  he  be  a  trencher 
chaplain  in  a  gentleman's  house,  as  it  befel  ^Euphormio,  after  some  seven 
years'  service,  he  may  perchance  have  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small 
rectory  with  the  mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or  a  cracked 
chambermaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  dm-iug  the  time  of  his  life.  But  if  he  offend 
his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistress  in  the  mean  time, 

"  ^  Ducetur  Planta  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus, 
Poneturque  foras,  si  quid  tentaverit  unquam 
Hiscere ' ' 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors  by  the  heels, 

*  Plutarch,  vita  ejus.  Certum  agrlcolationis  luci-um,  &c.  "  Quotannis  fiunt  consules  et  proconsules. 

Rex  et  Poeta  quotannis  non  nascitur.  t  Mat.  21.         >  Itor.  epis.  20.  1. 1.  t  Lib,  1.  de  contem.  amor. 

■"  Satyricon.  '  Juv.  Sat.  5. 
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away  with  him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some  other  studies,  with  an  intent  to 
he  (i  secretis  to  some  nobleman,  or  in  such  a  place  with  an  ambassador,  he  shall 
find  tliat  these  persons  rise  lilce  apprentices  one  under  another,  and  in  so  many 
tradesmen's  shops,  Avhen  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  com- 
monly steps  in  hi§  place.  Now  for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers, 
^  mathematicians,  sophisters,(kc.  ;  they  are  like  grasshoppers,  sing  they  must  in 
summer,  and  pine  in  the  winter,  for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them.  Even 
so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  believe  that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  which 
he  told  fair  Phsedrus  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Iseus ;  about 
noon  when  it  was  hot,  and  the  grasshoppers  made  a  noise,  he  took  that  sweet 
occasion  to  tell  him  a  tale,  how  grasshoppers  were  once  scholars,  musicians, 
poets,  &c.,  before  the  Muses  were  born,  and  lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and 
for  that  cause  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grasshoppers.  And  may  be  turned 
again.  In  Tyihoni  Cicadas,  ant  Lyciorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I  see  they  are 
like  to  have :  or  else  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they  could  live,  as  they  did, 
without  any  viaticmii,  like  so  many  ^  manucodiat^e,  those  Indian  birds  of  para- 
dise, as  we  commonly  call  them,  those  I  mean  that  live  with  the  air  ancj  dew 
of  heaven,  and  need  no  other  food;  for  being  as  they  are,  their  "  *  rhetoric 
only  serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes,"  and  many  of  them  for  want  of 
means  are  driven  to  hard  shifts ;  from  grasshoppers  they  turn  humble-bees 
and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  muses,  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hnnger- 
staiwed  paunches,  and  get  a  meal's  meat.  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  common  for- 
tune of  most  scholars,  to  be  servUe  and  poor,  to  complain  pitifully,  and  lay 
open  their  wants  to  their  respcctless  patrons,  as  t  Cardan  doth,  as  %  Xilander 
and  many  others :  and  which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory  epistles,  for 
hope  of  gain,  to  lie,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums  and  commenda- 
tions, to  magnify  and  extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for  his  excellent  vir- 
tues, whom  they  should  rather,  as  ''  Machiavel  observes,  vilify,  and  rail  at 
downright  for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices.  So  they  prostitute  them- 
selves as  fidtUers,  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve  great  men's  turns  for  a 
small  reward.  They  are  like  §  Indians,  they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know 
not  the  worth  of  it:  for  I  am  of  Synesius's  opinion,  "  ^  King  Ilieron  got  more 
by  Simonides'  acquaintance,  than  Simonides  did  by  his;"  they  have  their 
best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification  fi-om  us,  and  when  they  have 
done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality  from  us :  we  are  the  living  tombs, 
registers,  and  as  so  many  trmnpeters  of  their  fames :  what  was  Achilles  with- 
out Homer  ?  Alexander  without  Arian  and  Curtius  ?  who  had  known  the 
Csesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  ? 


'  II  Vixeruut  fortes  ante  AgamenmoDca 
Miilti :  sed  omnes  iUachrjiuabiles 
Urgentur,  iguotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro." 


"  Before  gi-eat  Agamemnon  reign'd, 

Reign'd  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 
Whose  huge  ambition  's  now  contain'd 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave  : 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown. 
No  bard  they  had  to  make  all  time  their  o^vn." 


they  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them ;  but  they  under- 
value themselves,  and  so  by  those  great  men  are  kept  down.  Let  them  have 
that  encyclopsedian,  all  the  learning  in  the  world ;  they  must  keep  it  to  them- 
selves, "Ulive  in  base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  wiU  submit,"  as 
Budseus  well  hath  it,  "  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts,  virtues, 
be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate,  and  live  under  his  insolent 

I'  Ars  colitastra.  "^  Aldrovandus  de  Avibus.  1.  12.  Gesner,  &c.  *  Literas  habent  queis  sibi  et 

fortunie  suee  maledicant.  Sat.  Menip.  t  Lib.  de  libris  Propriis  fol.  24.  X  Vraefat  translat.  I'lutarch. 

''  Polit.  disput.  laudibus  extollunt  eos  ac  si  virtutibus  poUerent  quos  ob  infinita  scelera  potius  vituperare 
oporteret.  §  Or  as  horses  know  not  their  sti-ength ,  they  consider  not  their  own  worth.  «  Plura 

ex  Simonidis  familiaritate  Ilieron  consequutus  est,  quam  ex  Hieronis  Simonides.  II  Ifor.  lib.  1.  od.  9. 

*[\  Inter  inertes  et  Plebeios  fere  jacet,  ultimum  locum  habens,  nisi  tot  artis  virtutisque  insignia,  turpiter, 
obnoxie,  supparisitando  fascibus  subjecerit  protervsc  insolentisque  potentiK,  Lib.  1.  de  contempt,  rerum 
fortuitarum. 
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worship,  or  honour,  hke  parasites,"  Qui  tanquam  mures  alienuia  panem  come- 
dunt.  For  to  say  truth,  artes  hce  non  sunt  Lucrativce,  as  Guido  Bonat  that 
great  astrologer  could  foresee,  they  be  not  gainful  arts  these,  sed  esurientes  et 
Jumelicce,  but  poor  and  hungry. 

"  *  Dat  Galenus  ojies,  flat  .Justinianus  honores,       I      "  The  rich  physician,  honour'd  lawyers  ride, 
Sed  genus  et  species  cogitur  ire  pedes  :  "  |  Whilst  the  poor  scholar  foots  it  by  their  side." 

Poverty  is  the  muses'  patrimon^s  and  as  that  poetical  divinity  teacheth  us, 
when  Jupiter's  daughters  were  each  of  them  married  to  the  gods,  the  muses 
alone  were  left  solitary.  Helicon  forsaken  of  all  suitors,  and  I  beUeve  it  was, 
because  thoy  had  no  portion. 

"  ( 'allio])o  lon^iim  caelebs  cur  vixit  in  aevum  ?        I  "  Why  did  Calliope  live  so  long  a  maid  ? 

is'enipe  nihil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat."         |  Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid." 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken  and  left  unto  themselves. 
Insomuch,  that  as  ^  Petronius  argues,  you  shall  likely  know  them  by  their 
clothes.  "  There  came,"  saith  he,  "  by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow  not 
very  spruce  to  look  on,  that  I  coidd  perceive  by  that  note  alone  he  was  a 
scholar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate  :  I  asked  him  Avhat  he  was,  he 
answered,  a  poet :  I  demanded  again  why  he  was  so  ragged,  he  told  me  this 
kind  of  learnino-  never  made  anv  man  rich." 


"  B  Qui  Pelago  credit,  magno  se  fsenore  tollit, 
Qui  pugnas  et  rostra  petit,  praecingitur  auro  : 
Vilis  adulator  picto  .iacet  ebrius  ostro. 
Sola  pruinosis  liorret  facundia  pannis." 


'  A  merchant's  gain  is  great,  that  goes  to  sea  ; 

A  soldier  embossed  all  in  gold  ; 
A  flatterer  lies  fox'd  in  brave  array  ; 
A  scholar  only  ragged  to  behold." 


All  which  our  ordinary  students,  right  well  perceiving  in  the  universities,  how 
unprofitable  these  poetical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  studies  are,  how 
little  respected,  how  few  patrons  ;  apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three 
commodious  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  sharing  themselves 
between  them,  ''  rejecting  these  arts  in  the  mean  time,  history,  philosoph}^ 
philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over,  as  pleasant  toys  fitting  only  table-talk, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  discom\se.  They  are  not  so  behoveful  ;  he  that  can 
tell  his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough  :  he  is  a  true  geometrician,  can 
measm-e  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself  ;  a  perfect  astrologer,  that  can  cast  the 
rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.  The 
best  optics  are,  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  men's  favour  and  grace  to 
shine  upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer  that  alone  can  make  an  instrument  to 
get  preferment.  This  was  the  common  tenet  and  practice  of  Poland,  as 
Cromerus  observed  not  long  since,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history  ;  their 
imiversities  were  generally  base,  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an 
antiquary,  he,  to  be  found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had  no 
set  reward  or  stipend,  but  every  man  betook  himself  to  divinity,  Itoc  solum  in 
votis  habens,  opimum  sacerdotium,  a  good  parsonage  was  their  aim.  This  was 
the  practice  of  some  of  om*  near  neighbom-s,  as  f  Lipsius  inveighs,  "  they  thrust 
their  chikh-en  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  before  they  be  informed  aright, 
or  capable  of  such  studies."  Scilicet  omnibus  artibus  antistat  spes  lucri,  etfor- 
mosior  est  cumidus  auri,  quam  quicquid  Grceci  Latinique  delirantes  scripserunt. 
Ex  hocnumero  deinde  veniunt  ad  gubernacula  reipub.  intersunt  et  jyrcesunt  con- 
siliis  regum,  o  pater,  o  patria  ?  so  he  complained,  and  so  may  others.  For 
even  so  we  find,  to  serve  a  great  man,  to  get  an  ofiice  in  some  bishop's  court 
(to  practise  in  some  good  town)  or  compass  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shoot  at, 
as  being  so  advantageous,  the  highway  to  preferment. 

Although  many  times,  for  aught  I  can  see,  these  men  fail  as  often  as  the 

*  Buchanan,  eleg.  lib.  '  In  Satyricon.  intrat  sene.\,  sed  cultu  non  ita  speciosus,  ut  facile  appareret  eum 

bac  nota  literatum  esse,  quos  divites  odisse  solent.  Ego  inquit  Poeta  sum  :  Quare  ergo  tam  male  vestitus  es  ? 
Propter  hoc  ipsum  ;  amor  ingenii  neminem  unquam  divitem  fecit.  R  Petronius  .Vrbiter.  ''  Oppressus 

paupertate  animus  nihil  eximium,  aut  sublime  cogitare  potest,  amoenitates  literarum,  aut  elegantiam, 
quoniain  nihil  praesidii  in  his  ad  vitae  commodura  ^-idet.  primo  negligere,  mox  odisse  incipit.  Hens. 
t  Epistol.  qusest.  lib.  4.  Ep.  21. 
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rest  in  their  projects,  ami  are  as  usually  frustrate  of  their  hopes.  For  let  him 
be  a  doctor  of  the  law,  au  excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he 
practise  and  expatiate  ?  Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  con- 
tracted with  prohibitions,  so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devouring 
municijjal  laws,  quibus  nihil  illiteratius,  saith  'Erasmus,  an  illiterate  and  a  bar- 
barous study,  (for  though  they  be  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly 
vouchsafe  them  the  name  of  scholars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and 
so  few  com-ts  are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender  oflices,  and  those  com- 
monly to  be  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that  I  know  not  how  an  ingenious 
man  shoidd  thrive  amongst  them.  Now  for  physicians,  there  are  in  every 
village  so  many  mountebanks,  empirics,  quacksalvers,  paracelsians,  as  they 
call  themselves,  Caucifici  etsanicidcc,  so  *  Clenard  terms  them,  wizards,  alche- 
mists, poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physicians'  men,  barbers,  and  good  wives, 
professing  great  skill,  that  I  make  great  doubt  how  they  shall  be  maintained, 
or  who  shall  be  their  patients.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and 
some  of  them  such  harpies,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent  ;  and  as 
•^  he  said,  litigious  idiots. 


"  Quibus  loquacis  affatim  arrogantia?  est, 

Peritiae  parum  aut  nihil, 
Nee  ulla  mica  literarii  salis, 

Crumenimulga  natio : 
Loquuteleia  turba,  litium  stropha;, 

Maligna  iitigantium  cobors,  togati  vultures 
Laveruse  alumni,  Agyrta>,"  ic. 


'  Which  have  no  skill  but  prating  arrogance, 
No  learning,  such  a  purse-milking  nation  : 
Gown'd  vultures,  thieves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
Of  cozeners,  that  haunt  this  occupation." 
&c. 


that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but  as  he  jested  in  the 
Comedy  of  CJlocks,  they  were  so  many,  ^  major jjars pojndi  aridd  reptant  fame , 
they  are  almost  starved  a  great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fellows, 
t  Et  noxiu  calliditate  se  corripere,  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers  and  em- 
pirics, such  imjjostors,  that  an  honest  man  knows  not  in  what  sort  to  compose 
and  behave  himself  in  their  society,  to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a 
rout,  scientice  nomen,  tot  sumptibus  partum  et  vigiliis,  pmifiteri  dispudeat,  post- 
quam,  S^'c. 

Last  of  all  to  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession  and  worthy  of 
double  honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  distressed  and  miserable.  If  you  will 
not  believe  me,  hear  a  brief  of  it,  as  it  was  not  many  years  since  publicly 
preached  at  Paid's  cross,  "^  by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  reverend 
bishop  of  this  laud  :  "  We  that  are  bred  up  in  learning,  and  destinated  by  our 
parents  to  this  end,  we  sufler  our  childhood  in  the  grammar-school,  which 
Austin  calls  macinam  tyrannidem,  et  grave  mahmi,  and  compares  it  to  the  tor- 
ments of  martyrdom  ;  when  we  come  to  the  imiversity,  if  we  live  of  the  college 
allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines,  nav  t5>v  ev8e2s  77X171/  Xt/zou  kuI 
(po^ov,  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear,  or  if  we  be  maintained  but 
partly  by  our  parents'  cost,  do  expend  in.  unnecessary  maintenance,  books  and 
degrees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundred  pounds,  or  a  thousand 
marks.  If  by  this  price  of  the  expense  of  time,  our  bodies  and  spirits,  our 
substance  and  patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  are 
ours  by  law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor  parsonage,  or  a  vicai-age  of  50/. 
per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron  for  the  lease  of  a  life  (a  spent  and 
out-worn  life)  either  in  annual  pension,  or  above  the  rate  of  a  copyhold,  and 
that  Avith  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the 
forfeitm-e  of  all  oiu-  spiritual  preferments,  in  esse  and  posse,  both  pi-esent  and  to 
come.  What  father  after  a  while  will  be  so  improvident  to  bring  up  his  son  to 
his  great  charge,  to  this  necessary  beggary  ?  What  christian  will  be  so 
irreligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that  course  of  life,  which  by  all  probability 
and  necessity,  royit  ad  tnrpia,  enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony  and 

Ciceron.  dial.  *  Epist.  lib.  2.  "■  Ja.  Dousa  Epodon.  Ub.  2.  car.  2.  '  Plautus.  t  Bare. 

Argenia  lib.  3.  "^  Joh.  Howson  4  Novembris  1597.  the  sermon  was  printed  by  Arnold  Hartfield. 
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perjury,"  when  as  the  poet  said,  TnvitaUis  ad  hcec  aliquis  de  ponte  negabit : 
"  a  beggar's  brat  taken  from  the  bridge  whei'e  he  sits  a  begging,  if  he  knew 
the  inconvenience,  had  cause  to  refuse  it."  This  being  thus,  have  not 
we  fished  fair  all  this  while,  that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better 
fruits  of  our  labours,  "  hoc  est  cur  palles,  cur  quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est  ? 
do  wo  macerate  ourselves  for  this  ?  Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  eai-ly  all 
the  year  long  ?  "  *  leaping  (as  he  saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when  we  hear  the 
bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a  thunderclap."  If  this  be  all  the  respect, 
reward  and  honour  we  shall  have,  °frange  leves  calamos,  et  scinde  Thalia  libel- 
los :  let  us  give  over  our  books,  and  betake  oiu'selves  to  some  other  course 
of  life  ?  to  what  end  should  we  study  ?  p  Quid  me  littendas  stidti  docuere  pa- 
rentcs,  what  did  our  parents  mean  to  make  us  scholars,  to  be  as  far  to  seek  of 
preferment  after  twenty  years'  study,  as  we  were  at  first  :  why  do  we  take  such 
pains?  Quid  tantaminsanis  jiwat  im]>aUesrA're  cJiartis?  If  there  be  no  more 
hope  of  reward,  no  bettor  encouragement,  I  say  again,  Frange  leves  calamos,  et 
scinde  Thalia  lihellos  ;  let's  turn  soldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns, 
and  pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosopher's  gowns,  as  Cleanthes 
once  did,  into  millers'  coats,  leave  all  and  rather  betake  ourselves  to  any  other 
course  of  life,  than  to  continue  longer  In  this  misery,  t  Prcesfat  dentiscalpia 
radere,  quam  literariis  monumentis  ^nagnatum  favorem  emendicare. 

Yea,  but  methinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,  that  though 
this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of  scholars,  and  especially  of 
divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and  distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  sufi"er3 
shipwreck  of  her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain  ;  there  is 
a  fault,  but  whence  proceeds  it  ?  If  the  cause  were  justly  examined,  it  wovdd 
be  retorted  upon  ourselves,  if  we  were  cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  should 
be  found  guilty,  and  not  able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a  fault  among  us,  I 
confess,  and  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  be  a  seller  :  but  to  him 
that  wiU  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  manifestly  appear,  that  the 
fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  these  griping  patrons.  In  accusing 
them,  I  do  not  altogether  excuse  us  ;  both  are  faulty,  they  and  wc  :  yet  in  my 
judgment,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes  and  much  to  be 
condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me  as  I  would,  or  as  it  should,  I  do 
ascribe  the  cause,  as  'i  Cardan  did  in  the  like  case  ;  meo  infortunio  potiits  quam 
illorum  sceleri,  to  %  mine  own  infelicity  rather  than  their  naughtiness  :  although 
I  have  been  baffled  in  my  time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  com- 
plain as  another  :  or  rather  indeed  to  mine  own  negligence  ;  for  I  was  ever 
like  that  Alexander  in  §  Plutarch,  Crassus  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though 
he  lived  many  years  familiarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from, 
(which  many  wondered  at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him  ;  he  never  asked,  the 
other  never  gave  him  anything  ;  when  he  travelled  with  Crassus  he  borrowed 
a  hat  of  him,  at  his  return  restored  it  again.  I  have  had  some  such  noble 
friends'  accpmintance  and  scholars,  but  most  part,  (common  courtesies  and  ordi- 
nary respects  excepted)  they  and  I  parted  as  we  met,  they  gave  me  as  much  as 
I  requested,  and  that  was — And  as  Alexander  ab  Ale.randro  Genial,  dier.  I.  6. 
c.  16.  made  answer  to  Hieronimus  Massainus,  that  Avondered,  quam  plures 
ignavos  et  ignobiles  ad  dignitates  et  sacerdotia  promotos  quotidie  videret,  when 
other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem  tenore  etfortund  cui  mer- 
cedem  laborum  studiorumque  deberi putaret ,  whom  he  thought  to  deserve  as  well 
as  the  rest.     He  made  answer,  that  he  was  content  with  his  present  estate, 

"  Pers.  Sat.  3.  *  E  lecto  exsilientes,  ad  subitum  tintinnabuli  plausum  quasi  fulmine  teniti.  1.  "  Mart. 
p  Mart.  t  Sat.  Menip.  i  Lib.  3.  de  cons.  J  I  had  no  money,  I  wanted  impudence,  I  could  not 

scramble,  temporise,  dissemble :  non  prandoret  olus,  &c.  vis  dicam,  ad  palpandum  et  adulandum  peuitus 
insulsus,  recudi  non  possum,  .iam  senior  ut  sim  talis,  et  fingi  nolo,  utcunque  male  cedat  in  rem  meam  et 
obscurus  inde  delitescam.  §  Vit.  Crassi.  nee  facile  judicare  potest  utrum  pauperior  cum  prime  ad 

Crassum,  &c. 
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^yas  not  ambitious,  and  although  ohjurgabundus  suam  segniiiem  accnsaref,  cum 
obscurcB  sortis  ho7iunes  ad  sacerdotia  et.  pontificalus  evectos,  ^x.,  he  chid  him  for 
his  backwardness,  yet  he  was  still  the  same  :  and  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not 
worthy  jjerhaps  to  carry  Alexander's  books)  yet  by  some  overweening  and  well- 
wishing  fi'iends,  the  like  speeches  have  been  used  to  me ;  but  I  replied  still 
with  Alexander,  that  I  had  enough,  and  more  peradventm'e  than  I  deserved  ; 
and  with  Libanius  Sophista,  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  aud  offices  by  the 
emperor  were  offered  unto  him)  to  be  talis  S'ojdiista,  quam  talis  Magistratus.  I 
had  as  lief  be  still  Democritus  junior,  unAprimis  privatus,  si  mihijayn  dare- 

tur  optio,   quam  talis  fartasse  Doctor,  talis  Dominus. Sed  quorsumhcrc  ? 

For  the  rest  'tis  on  both  sides _/«cm??^s  detestandum,  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to 
detain  from  the  church,  that  which  God's  and  men's  laws  have  bestowed  on  it  ; 
but  in  them  most,  and  that  from  the  covetousness  and  ignorance  of  such  as  are 
interested  in  this  business  ;  I  name  covetousness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root 
of  all  these  mischiefs,  which,  Achan-like,  compels  them  to  commit  sacrilege, 
and  to  make  simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what  not)  to  their  own  ends,  ''that 
kindles  God's  wrath,  brings  a  plague,  vengeance,  and  a  heavy  visitation  upon 
themselves  and  others.  Some  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  to 
be  enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it  per  fas  et  nefas,  hook  or  crook,  so 
they  have  it.  And  others  when  they  liave  with  riot  and  prodigahty  embezzled 
their  estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a  prey  of  the  church,  robbing  it,  as 
^  Julian  the  apostate  did,  spoil  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  back, 

*  as  a  great  man  amongst  us  observes  :)  "  and  that  maintenance  on  which  they 
should  live  :"  by  means  whereof,  barbarism  is  increased,  and  a  great  decay  of 
christian  professors :  for  who  will  api)ly  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son, 
or  friend,  when  after  great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon  to 
live  ?  But  with  what  event  do  they  these  things  ? 

"  *  Opesque  totis  viribus  venamini, 
At  inde  messis  accidit  miserrima." 

They  toil  and  moil,  but  what  reap  they  ?  They  ai-e  commonly  unfortunate 
families  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  progeny,  and,  as  common  experience 
evinceth,  accursed  themselves  in  all  their  proceedings.  "  With  what  face  (as 
"he  quotes  out  of  Aust.)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from  Christ 
in  heaven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth  ?  "  I  Avould  all 
our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as  detain  tithes,  would  read  those  judicious 
tracts  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  Sir  James  Sempill,  knights  ;  those  late 
elaborate  and  learned  treatises  of  Dr.  Tilflye,  and  Mr.  Montague,  Avhich  they 
have  written  of  that  subject.  But  though  they  should  read,  it  would  be  to 
small  purpose,  dames  licet  et  mare  coelo  Confundas;  thunder,  lighten,  preach 
hell  and  damnation,  tell  them  'tis  a  sin,  they  will  not  believe  it  ;  denounce  and 
terrify,  they  have  ^  cauterised  consciences,  they  do  not  attend,  as  the  encliauted 
adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base,  irreligious,  profane,  barbarous, 
pagans,  atheists,  epicures,  (as  some  of  them  siu'ely  are)  with  the  bawd  in 
Plautus,  Euge,  optime,  they  cry  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  miser,  ysimul 
ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area:  say  what  you  will,  quocimque  modo  rem :  as 
a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no  purpose  are  yom-  sayings :  Take  yovu*  heaven, 
let  them  have  money.  A  base,  profane,  epicurean,  hypocritical  rout :  for  my 
part,  let  them  pretend  what  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  religion,  blear  the  world's 
eyes,  bombast  themselves,  and  stuff  out  their  greatness  with  church  spoils, 
shine  like  so  many  peacocks ;  so  cold  is  my  charity,  so  defective  in  this  behalf, 
that  I  shall  never  think  better  of  them,  than  that  they  are  rotten  at  core,  their 

'  Deum  habent  iratum,  sibique  mortem  seternam  acquirunt,  aliis  miserabilem  ruinam.  Serrarius  in  Josuam, 
7.  Euripides.  '  Nicephorus  lib.  10.  cap.  5.  '  Lord  C'oolt,  in  his  Iteports,  second  part,  fol.  44. 

*  Euripides.  "  Sir  Ilecry  Spelman,  de  non  temerandis  Ecclesiis.  >  1  Tim.  42.  v  Ilor. 
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Lonos  are  full  of  epicurean  hyjiocrisy,  and  atheistical  marrow,  they  are  worse 
than  heathens.  For  as  Diony.sius  llalicarnasseus  observes,  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  7. 
^Prhnum  locum,  Sfc.  "  Greeks  and  Barbarians  observe  all  religious  rites,  and 
dare  not  break  them  for  fear  of  offending  their  gods  ;  hut  our  simoniacal  con- 
tractors, our  senseless  Achans,  our  stujjified  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor 
devil,  they  have  evasions  for  it,  it  is  no  sin,  or  not  dwejure  divino,  or  if  a  sin, 
no  great  sin,  &c.  And  though  they  he  daily  pmiished  for  it,  and  they  do 
manifestly  perceive,  that  as  he  said,  frost  and  fraud  come  to  foul  ends  ;  yet  as 
^Chrysostom  follows  it  Nulla  ex  poena,  sit  correctio,  et  quasi  adversis  malitia 
hominum  provocetur ,  crescit  quotidie  quod  jniniatur :  they  are  rather  worse  than 
better, — iratn  atque  animos  d,  crimine  sumunt,  and  the  more  they  are  corrected, 
the  more  they  offend:  but  let  them  take  their  course,  ^'Rode  caper  vites,  go  on 
still  as  they  begin,  'tis  no  sin,  let  them  rejoice  secure,  God's  vengeance  will 
overtake  them  in  the  end,  and  these  ill-gotten  goods,  as  an  eagle's  feathers, 
•^will  consume  the  rest  of  their  substance  ;  it  is  ^auruyn  Tholosanum,  and  will 
produce  no  better  effects.  "  ^'Let  them  lay  it  up  safe,  and  make  their  convey- 
ances never  so  close,  lock  and  shut  door,"  saith  Chrysostom,  "yet  fraud  and 
covetousness,  two  most  violent  thieves,  are  still  included,  and  a  little  gain  evil 
gotten  M'ill  subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods."  The  eagle  in  ^sop,  seeing  a 
piece  of  flesh,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  and 
carried  it  to  her  nest  ;  but  there  was  a  burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance, 
which  miawares  consumed  her  young  ones,  nest,  and  all  together.  Let  our 
simoniacal  church-cho])ping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no 
better  success. 

A  second  cause  is  ignorance,  and  from  thence  contempt,  successit  odium  in 
literas  ab  ignorantid  rulgi;  which  ^Junius  well  perceived :  this  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  learning  proceeds  out  of  ^  ignorance  ;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous, 
idiots,  dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others,  ^int  Meccenates, 
non  deerunt  Flacce  Marones  :  Let  there  be  bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  be 
painful  scholars  in  all  sciences.  But  when  they  contemn  learning,  and  think 
themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can  write  and  read,  scramble  at  a  piece 
of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that  emperor  had,  ^^qiii  nescit  dissimulare, 
nesc.it  vivere,  they  are  unfit  to  do  their  country  service,  to  perform  or  undertake 
any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the  good  of  a  commonwealth, 
except  it  he  to  fight,  or  to  do  country  justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every 
yeoman  can  likewise  do.  And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they 
are  themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.  *Quis  c  nostra  juven- 
tute  legitime  instituitur  Uteris  ?  Quis  oratores  aut  Philosophos  tangit?  quis  his- 
toriam  legit,  illam  rerum  agendarum  quasi  animayn?  j)r(ecipitant  pare7ites  vota 
sua,  S)C.  'twas  Lipsius'  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrymen,  it  may  be  ours. 
Now  shall  these  men  judge  of  a  scholar's  worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know 
not  what  belongs  to  a  student's  labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true 
scholar  and  a  drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong  voice, 
a  pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivially  polyanthean  helps,  steals  and  gleans  a  few 
notes  from  other  men's  harvests,  and  so  makes  a  fairer  shew,  than  he  that  is 
truly  learned  indeed  :  that  thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  "  'or  to 
run  away  with  an  empty  cart  ;  as  a  grave  man  said :  and  thereupon  vilify  us, 
and  our  pains  ;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning.      '^Because  they  are  rich,  and  have 

'  Primum  locum  apud  omnes  gentes  habet  patritius  deorum  cultus,  et  geniorum,  nam  hunc  diutissime 
custodiunt,  tam  Gra>ci  quam  Barbari,  &c.  »  Tom.  1.  de  steiil.  triura  annorum  sub  Elia  sermone. 

•>  Ovid.  Fast.  '  De  m,ale  qufesitis  vix  gaudet  tertius  haeres.  <'  Strabo.  lib.  4.  Geog.  «  Nihil  facilius 

opes  evert«t,  quam  avaritia  et  fraude  parta.  Et  si  enim  seram  addas  tali  arcfe  et  exteriore  janua  et  vecte 
eam  communias,  intus  tamen  fraudem  et  avaritiam,  &c.  In  5.  Corinth.  '  Acad.  cap.  7.  e  Ars 

neminem  habet  inimicum  praoter  ignorantem.         h  He  that  cannot  dissemble  cannot  live.  "  Epist.  quest. 

\0o.  4.  eplst.  21.  Lipsius.  '  Dr.  King,  in  his  last  lecture  on  .lonah,  sometime  right  reverend  lord  bishop 

of  London.  ^  Quibus  opes  et  otium,  hi  barbaro  fastu  literas  contemnunt. 
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other  means  to  live,  they  think  it  concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble 
themselves  with  it  ;  a  fitter  task  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  men's  sons,  to 
be  pen  and  inkhorn  men,  peclantical  slaves,  and  no  whit  beseeming  the  calling 
of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  commonly  do,  neglect  therefore 
all  human  learning,  what  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Let  mariners  learn  astro- 
nomy ;  merchants,  factors  study  arithmetic  ;  surveyors  get  them  geometry ; 
spectacle-makers  optics  ;  landleapers  geography  ;  town-clerks  rhetoric,  what 
should  he  do  with  a  spade,  that  hath  no  ground  to  dig  ;  or  they  with  learning, 
that  have  no  use  of  it  ?  thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  mariners, 
aj^prentiees,  and  the  basest  servants,  be  better  qualified  than  themselves.  In 
former  times,  kings,  princes,  and  emperors,  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent 
in  all  faculties. 

Julius  Ca?sar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commentaries, 


*  meilia  inter  prselia  semper, 


Stellaruni  coelique  plagis,  superisque  vac.ivit." 

'Antonius,  Adrian,  Nero,  Seve.  Jul.  Arc.  '"Michael  the  emperor,  and  Isacius, 
were  so  much  given  to  their  studies,  that  no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much 
pains :  Orion,  Perseus,  Alphonsus,  Ptolomeus,  famous  astronomers  ;  Sabor, 
Mithridates,  Lysimachus,  admired  physicians  :  Plato's  kings  all :  Evax,  that 
Arabian  prince,  a  most  export  jeweller,  and  an  exquisite  philosopher ;  the  kings 
of  Egypt  were  priests  of  old,  chosen  and  from  ihewca,— Idem  rex  hominiim, 
Phoehiqite  sacerdos :  but  those  heroical  times  are  past ;  the  Muses  are  now 
banished  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola,  to  meaner  persons,  and  con- 
fined alone  almost  to  universities.  In  those  days,  scholars  were  highly  beloved, 
"  honoured,  esteemed  ;  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Virgil  by  Augustus ; 
Horace  by  Mecjenas :  princes'  companions  ;  dear  to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Poly- 
crates  ;  Philoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and  highly  i-ewarded.  Alexander  sent  Xeno- 
crates  the  philosopher  fifty  talents,  because  he  was  poor,  risu.  rerum,  aut  eru~ 
ditione  prcestantes  viri,  niensis  olhii  regum  adhibiti,  as  Philostratus  relates  of 
Adrian  and  LampricUus  of  Alexander  Severus  :  famous  clerks  came  to  these 
princes' courts,  relut  in  Li/cceiim,  as  to  a  university,  and  were  admitted  to  their 
tables,  fjuasi  dicuin  epiiUs  accumbentes ;  Archilaus,  that  Macedonian  king,  would 
not  willingly  sup  Avithout  Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at 
supper  one  night  and  gave  him  a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains)  deiectatus  jjoefce 
suavi  sermone;  and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so  ;  because  as  t  Plato  in  his  Pro- 
tagoras well  saith,  a  good  philosopher  as  much  excels  other  men,  as  a  great 
king  doth  the  commons  of  his  country;  and  again,  °qiio)iiam  illls  nihil  deest, 
et  minime  egere  solent,  et  discipUnas  quas  profitentur,  soli  a  coniemptu  vindicare 
possiint,  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they  compel  p  scholars  in  our  times 
to  complain  of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a  rich  chuff  for  a  meal's  meat,  but  could 
vindicate  themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.  Now  they  would 
and  cannot :  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiom,  that  to  keep  them 
poor,  will  make  them  study  ;  ihey  must  be  dieted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not 
p.ampered,  ^Alendos  voluitt,  non  saginandos,  n;  melioris  mentis  flanimula  extin- 
guatur  ;  a  fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  dog  cannot  hunt,  and  so  by  this  depres- 
sion of  theirs,  '^some  want  means,  others  will,  all  want  ^encouragement,  as 
being  forsaken  almost  ;  and  generally  contemned.  'Tis  an  old  saying,  Sint 
MeccBnates,  non  deerimt  Flacce  Marones,  and  'tis  a  true  saying  stUl.  Yet 
oftentimes  I  may  not  deny  it  the  main  fault  is  in  ourselves.      Our  academics 

*  Lucan.  lib.  8.  '  Spartian.  Soliciti  de  rebus  nimis.  ">  Nicet.  1.  Anal.     Fumis  luciibrationum 

sordebant.  "  Grammaticis  olim  et  dialecticis  Jurisqile  Professoribus,  qui  specimen  eruditionis  dedissent 

eadem  dignitatis  insignia  decreverunt  Imperatores,  quibus  ornabant  heroas.  Erasni.  ep.  Jo.  Fabio  epis. 
Vien.  t  Probus  vir  et  Philosophus  niagis  pr&stat  inter  alios  homiLes,  quam  rex  inclitus  inter  plebeios. 

"  Heinsius  praefat.  Poeraatum.  v  Servile  nonien  Scholaris  jam.  i  Seneca.  '  llaud  facile 

emergunt,  &C.  '  Media  quod  noctis  ab  hora  sedisti  qua  nemo  faber,  qua  nemo  sedebat,  qui  docet  obliquo 

lanaui  deduccre  ferro  :  rara  tamen  merces.    Juv.  Sat.  7. 
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too  frequently  ofiend  in  neglecting  patrons,  as  *  Erasmus  well  taxeth,  or  making 
ill  choice  of  them  ;  negligimus  oblatos  aut  amplectimiir  paruni  aptos,  or  if  we 
get  a  good  one,  non  studenius  mutuis  officiis  fuvorem  ejus  o.lere,  we  do  not  ply 
and  follow  him  as  we  should.  Idem  milti  accidit  Adolescenti  (saith  Erasmus) 
acknowledging  liis  fault,  et  gravissiine  peccavi,  and  so  may  fl  say  myself,  I 
have  ortendcd  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  many  others.  We  did  not 
spondere  magnatum  faroribiis,  qui  ccepermit  nos  amplecti,  apply  oiu'selves  with 
that  readiness  we  should  :  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  immodicus  amor  Ubertatis 
ejfecit  ut  din  aim  perfidis  amicis,  as  he  confesscth,  et  pertinaci  p)auperate  col- 
luctarer,  hashfulness,  melancholy,  timorousncss,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too 
backward  and  remiss.  So  some  oft'end  in  one  extreme,  but  too  many  on  the 
other,  we  are  most  part  too  forward,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious,  too  impudent; 
we  commonly  complairi  deesse  Mcecenaies,  of  want  of  encouragement,  want  of 
means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is  in  our  own  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency  : 
did  Ma}cenas  take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil  till  they  had  shown  themselves 
first  ?  or  had  Bavius  and  Mevius  any  patrons  ?  Egregmm  specimen  dent,  saith 
Erasmus,  let  them  approve  themselves  worthy  first,  sufiiciently  qualified  for 
learning  and  manners,  before  they  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and  put 
themselves  on  great  men  as  too  many  do,  with  such  base  fiattery,  parasitical 
colloguing,  such  hyperbolical  elegies  they  do  usually  insinuate,  that  it  is  a  shame 
to  hear  and  see.  ImniodiccB  laiides  conciUant  invidiam,  potius  qiiam  laudem, 
and  vain  commendations  derogate  from  truth,  and  we  think  in  conclusion,  non 
melius  de  laudato,  pejus  de  latidante,  iU  of  both,  the  commender  and  commended. 
So  we  ofi"end,  but  the  main  faidt  is  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How 
beloved  of  old,  and  how  much  respected  was  Plato  to  Dionysius  ?  How  dear  to 
Alexander  was  Aristotle,  Demeratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Cra?sus,  Anexarcus 
and  Trebatius  to  Augustus,  Cassius  to  Vespatiau,  Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca 
to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Ilieron  ?  how  honoured  ? 

"  ■  Sed  hare  prifis  fuere,  nunc  recondita 
Senent  quiete," 

those  days  are  gone  ;  Et  spies,  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Ccrsare  tantum  \  :  as  he 
said  of  old,  we  may  tridy  say  now,  he  is  our  amidet,  our  "  sun,  our  sole  comfort 
and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy,  our  common  Maecenas,  Jacobus  munificus.  Jacobus 
pacijicus,  mi/sta  Musarum,  Bex  Platonicus :  Grande  decus,  cohanenque  nos- 
trum :  a  famous  scholar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron,  pillar,  and  sustainer  of 
learning  :  but  his  worth  in  this  kind  is  so  well  known,  that  as  Paterculus  of 
Cato,  Jam' ipsum  laudare  nefas  sit :  and  which  §  Pliny  to  Trajan.  Seriate 
carmina,  honorque  ceternus  annalium,  non  hcec  brevis  et  pudenda  prcedicatio  colet. 
But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  om-s  set,  and  yet  no  night  follows,  Sol  occubuit, 
nox  nulla  sequuta  est.  We  have  such  another  in  his  room,  ||  aureus  alter. 
Avidsus,  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo,  and  long  may  he  reign  and  flourish 
amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malicious,  and  lie  against  my  genius,  I  may  not  deny,  but 
that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one,  excellently  weU 
learned,  like  those  Fuggeri  in  Germany  ;  Dubartus,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael,  in 
France  ;  Picus  Mirandula,  Scbottus,  Barotius,  in  Italy  ;  Apparent  rari  nantes 
in  gurgite  vasto.  But  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude,  the  major 
part  (and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  iudiflerent)  are  wholly  bent  for  hawks 
and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many  times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming  and 
drinking,  If  they  read  a  book  at  any  time  {si  quod  est  interim  otii  a  renatu, 
poculis,  alea,  scortis)  'tis  an  English  Chronicle,  St.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis 

*  Chil.  4.  Cent.  1.  adag.  1.  f  Had  I  done  as  others  did,  put  myself  forward,  I  might  have  haply 

been  as  great  a  man  as  many  of  my  equals.  '  Catullus,  Juven.         :t:   All  our  hopes  and  inducements  to 

study  are  centred  in  Caesar  alone.  "  Nemo  est  quern  non  I'ha^bus  hie  noster,  solo  intuitu  lubentiorera 

reddat.  §  Panegyr.  ft  Virgil. 
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lie  Gaul,  &.C.,  a  play  book,  or  some  pamplilet  of  news,  and  that  at  such  seasons 
only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time,  ^'  their  sole  discourse 
is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news  ?  If  some  one  have  been  a  traveller  in 
Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperor's  court,  wintered  in  Orleans,  and  can  court  hia 
mistress  in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion,  sing- 
some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces,  and 
cities,  he  is  complete  and  to  be  achnired  :  >'  otherwise  he  and  they  are  much 
at  one  ;  no  diiference  between  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worshipful  titles  : 
wink  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and  him  that 
holds  the  trencher  behind  him  :  yet  these  men  must  be  our  patrons,  our 
governors  too  sometimes,  statesmen,  magistrates,  noble,  great,  and  wise  by 
inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  Vos  6  Patritius  sanguis,  you  that  are  worthy 
senators,  gentlemen,  I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all  submis- 
siveness,  prostrate  myself  to  your  censure  and  service.  There  are  amongst 
you,  I  do  ingenuously  confess,  many  well-deserving  patrons,  and  true  patriots, 
of  my  knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  1  never  saw,  no  doubt,  or 
heard  of,  pillars  of  our  commonwealth,  ^  whose  worth,  bounty,  learning,  for- 
wardness, true  zeal  in  religion,  and  good  esteem  of  aU  scholars,  ought  to 
be  consecrated  to  all  posterity  ;  but  of  your  rank,  there  arc  a  debauched, 
corrupt,  covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks,  menim  pecus 
(tester  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  appellatione)  barbarous 
Thracians,  et  (juis  ille  tlwax  qui  hoc  iicget  ?  a  sordid,  profane,  pernicious  com- 
pany, irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  1  know  not  what  epithets  to  give  them, 
enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the  ruin  of  a  common- 
wealth ;  patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put  in  trust  freely  to 
dispose  of  such  livings  to  the  church's  good  ;  but  (hard  task-masters  they 
prove)  they  take  away  their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make  their  number  of 
brick ;  they  commonly  respect  their  own  ends,  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all 
their  actions,  and  him  they  present  in  conclusion,  as  a  man  of  greatest  gifts, 
that  will  give  most;  no  penny,  ^no  pater-noster,  as  the  saying  is.  Nisi j))-eces 
auro  fulcias,  amplius  irritas :  ut  Cerberus  offa,  their  attendants  and  officers 
must  be  bribed,  feed,  and  made,  as  Cerberus  is  with  a  sop  by  him  that  goes  to 
hell.  It  was  an  old  saying,  Omnia  Romce  renalia,  (all  things  are  venal  at 
Rome),  'tis  a  rag  of  Popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out,  there  is  no  hope, 
no  good  to  be  done  without  money.  A  clerk  may  offer  himself,  approve  his 
^ worth,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  zeal,  they  will  commend  him  for  it ;  but 
^probitas  laudatur  et  algei.  If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will  flock 
afar  off  to  hear  him,  as  they  did  in  Apideius,  to  see  Psyche :  midti  mortales 
eortfluebant  ad  videndum  sceculi  decus,  speculuyn  gloriosicm,  laudatur  ab  omni- 
bus, spectatur  ob  omnibus,  nee  quisquam  non  rex,,  non  regius,  cupidus  ejus  nvp- 
tiarium.  petitor  accedit ;  mirantur  quidem  dimnam  formam  omnes,  sed  ut 
simulacrum  fabre  politum  mirantur ;  many  mortal  men  came  to  see  fair  Psyche 
the  glory  of  her  age,  they  did  admire  her,  commend,  desire  her  for  her  divine 
beauty,  and  gaze  upon  her  ;  but  as  on  a  picture  ;  none  would  marry  her,  quod 
indotata,  fair  Psyche  had  no  money.      "^  So  they  do  b}'  learning  ; 

-''  didieit  jam  dives  avarus  I    "  Your  rich  men  have  now  leani'd  of  latter  days 


Tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare  disertos,        |  T'  admire,  commend,  and  come  together 

Ut  pueri  Junonis  avem "  I        To  hear  and  see  a  worthy  scholar  speak, 

I  As  children  do  a  peacock's  feather." 


»  Rams  enim  fenne  sensus  communis  in  ilia  Fortuna.  .Juv.  Sat.  8.  i  Quis  enim  generosum  dixerit 

hune  que  Indignus  genere,  et  praeclaro  nomine  tantum,  Insignis.  Juve.  Sat.  8.  '  I  have  often  met  with 

myself,  and  conferred  with  divers  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  country,  no  whit  inferior,  if  not  to  he  preferred 
for  divers  kind  of  learning  to  many  of  our  academics.  '■  Ipse  licet  Musis  venias  comitatus  Homere,  Nil 

tamen  attuleris,  ibis  Homere  foras.  ^  Et  legat  historicos  auctores,  noverit  omnes  Tanquam  ungues 

digitosque  suos.     .luv.  Sat.  7.         *  Juvenal.  <^  Tu  vero  licet  Orjiheus  sis,  saxa  sono  testudinisemolliens, 

nisi  plumbea  eorum  corda,  auri  vel  argenti  malleo   emollias,  &c.      Salisburiensis  Policrat.  lib.  6.  c.   10. 
•*  .Juven.  Sat.  7. 
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lie  sliall  have  all  the  good  words  tliat  may  be  given,  >=  a  proper  man,  and  'tis 
pity  111'  hath  no  ])referment,  ail  good  wishes,  hut  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is, 
he  will  not  prefer  him,  though  it  be  in  his  powei',  because  he  is  indotatus,  he 
hath  no  money.  Or  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well 
qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shall  serve  seven  years, 
as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have  it.  ^  If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he 
must  yet  in  at  that  Simoniaeal  gate,  come  off  soundly,  and  put  in  good  security 
to  perform  all  covenants,  else  he  will  not  deal  with,  or  admit  him.  But  if 
some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  chaff,  will  offer  himself  ;  some  trencher  chap- 
lain, that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds,  or  accept  of  what  he  will  give,  he 
is  welcome  ;  be  conformable,  preach  as  he  will  have  him,  he  likes  him  before 
a  million  of  others  ;  for  the  best  is  always  best  cheap  :  and  then  as  Ilierom 
said  to  Cromatius, /'«^(?//a  digmim  operculum,  such  a  patron,  such  a  clerk  ;  the 
cnre  is  weU  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased.  So  that  is  still  verified  in  our 
age,  -yvhich  s  Chrysostom  complained  of  in  his  time,  (^iii  ojnderdiores  sunt,  in 
ordineyn parasitorum  cogunteos,  et  ipsos  tanquam  canes  ad  mensas  stias  enutriiint, 
eorurnque  iinpudentes  Ventres  iniquarum  coenarurn  reliquiis  differtiunt,  iisdem 
pro  arbitro  ahutentes  :  Rich  men  keep  these  lectm-ers,  and  fawning  parasites, 
like  so  many  dogs  at  their  tables,  and  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  oflals  of 
their  meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them  say  what  they 
propose.  "  1'  As  children  do  by  a  bird  or  a  butterfly  in  a  string,  pull  in  and 
let  him  out  as  they  list,  do  they  by  their  trencher  chaplains,  prescribe,  com- 
mand their  wits,  let  in  and  out  as  to  them  it  seems  best.  If  the  patron  be 
precise,  so  must  his  chaplain  be;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  clerk  must  be  so  too, 
or  else  be  turned  out.  These  are  those  clerks  which  serve  the  turn,  ^\■hom 
they  commonly  entertain,  and  present  to  church  livings,  Avhilst  in  the  meantime 
we  that  are  University  men,  like  so  many  hide-boimd  calves  in  a  pastm'e,  tarry 
out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungathered  in  a  garden,  and  are  never 
used  ;  or  as  so  many  candles,  illuminate  ourselves  alone,  obscuring  one 
another's  light,  and  are  not  discerned  here  at  all,  the  least  of  which,  translated 
to  a  dark  room,  or  to  some  country  benefice,  where  it  might  shine  apart,  would 
give  a  fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  all.  Whilst  M'e  lie  waiting  here  as  those 
sick  men  did  at  the  Pool  of  *  Bethesda,  till  the  Angel  stirred  the  water, 
expecting  a  good  hour,  they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  preferment. 
I  have  not  yet  said,  if  after  long  expectation,  much  expense,  travel,  earnest 
suit  of  ourselves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a  small  benefice  at  last  ;  our  misery 
begins  afresh,  we  are  suddenl^^  encountered  with  the  flesh,  world,  and  devil, 
with  a  new  onset  ;  we  change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles,  we  come  to 
a  ruinous  house,  which  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be  necessarily  to  our  great 
damage  repaired  ;  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  our- 
selves, and  scarce  yet  settled,  we  are  called  upon  for  our  predecessor's  arrear- 
ages ;  first-fruits,  tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence, 
procurations,  kc,  and  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  we  light  upon  a  cracked 
title,  as  it  befel  Clenard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rector}^  and  charge  of  his  Begince; 
he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  cepimusque  (t  saith  he)  strenue 
litigare,  et  implacahili  bello  confligere :  at  length  after  ten  years'  suit,  as  long- 
as  Troy's  siege,  when  he  had  tired  himself,  and  spent  his  money,  he  was  fain 
to  leave  all  for  quietness'  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adversary.  Or  else  we  are 
insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domineering  officers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy 
harpies  to  get  more  fees  ;  we  stand  in  fear  of  some  precedent  lapse  ;  we  fall 

"  Euge  bene,  no  need,  Doiisa  epod,  lib.  2. — dos  ipsa  scientia  sibique  congiarium  est.        '  Quatuor  ad  portas 
Ecclesias  itus  ad  omnes  ;  sanguinis  aut  Simonis,  pra?sulis  atqiie  Dei.  Holeot.  g  Lib.  contra  Gentiles  de 

Babila  martjre.  ^  Pra?scribunt,  imperant,  in  ordinem  cogunt,  ingenium  nostrum  prout  ipsis  videbitur, 

astringunt  et  relaxant  ut  papilionem  pueri  aut  bruchum  file  deniittunt,  aut  attrahunt,  nos  a  libidine  sua 
pendere  aequuui  censentes.  Heinsius.  *  Job.  5.  t  Epist.  lib.  2.  Jam  sufiectus  in  locum  domortui, 

j.rotinus  exortus  est  adversarius,  &c.  post  multos  labores,  siiniptus,  &c. 
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amongst  refractory,  seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a 
lascivious  rout  of  atheistical  Epicures,  that  will  not  be  reformed,  or  some  liti- 
gious people  (those  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus  must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not 
pay  their  dues  without  much  repining,  or  compelled  by  long  suit;  Laid  clericis 
oppido  iiifesti,  an  old  axiom,  all  they  think  well  gotten  that  is  had  from  the 
church,  and  by  such  uncivil,  harsh  dealings,  they  make  their  poor  minister 
weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his  life  ;  and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make 
the  best  of  it,  as  often  it  falls  out,  from  a  polite  and  terse  academic,  he  must 
turn  rustic,  rude,  melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or  else,  as  many  do, 
become  maltsters,  graziers,  chapmen,  etc.  (now  banished  from  the  academy,  all 
commerce  of  the  muses,  and  confined  to  a  country  village,  as  Ovid  was  from 
Rome  to  Pontus),  and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and  clowns. 

Nos  interim  quod  attinet  (nee  enini  immunes  ah  Jiac  noxd  sumus)  idem 
reatus  manet,  idem  nobis,  et  si  nan  midto  gravius,  crimen  objici  potest:  nostra 
enim  cidpd  sit,  nostra  incuriu,  nostra  avaritid,  quod  tarn  frequentes,f<jed(vque 
fiant  in  Ecclesid  nundinationes,  (templum  est  vsenale,  deusque)  tot  sordes  inve- 
hantur,  tanta  grassetur  impietas,  tanta  neqtdtia,  tarn  insanus  miseriarum  Euri- 
pus,  et  turbarmn  cestuarium,  nostro  inquam,  omnium  ( Academicorum  impri- 
mis) vitio  sit.  Quod  tot  Resp.  malis  afficiatur,  ci  Jiobis  seminariiim ;  ultrh 
malum  hoc  accersimus,  et  qudvis  contiiynelid,  qudvis  interim  miserid  digni,  qui 
pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  fieri  jyosse  speramus,  quum  tot  indies 
sine  delectu  p)at(peres  alutnni,  terra:  filii,  et  cujuscunque  ordinis  homunciones  ad 
gradus  certatim  admitlardur?  qui  si  definitionem ,  distinctionemque  unam  aid 
alteram  memoriter  edidicerint,  et  pro  inore  tot  annos  in  dialecticd  posuerint,  non 
refert  quo  profectu,  quales  demum  sint,  idiotce,  nugatores,  otiatores,  aleatores, 
compotores,  indigni,  lihidinis  voluptatumque  administri,  "  Sponsi  Penelopes,  ne- 
bido?ies,  Alcinoique,"  modb  tot  annos  in  academid  insumpserint,  et  se  pro  togatis 
i^enditdrint ;  lucri  causa,  et  amicorum  irdercessu  pyrcesentantur :  addo  etiam 
et  magnificis  nonnunqnam  elogiis  morum  et  scientice  j  et  jam  valedicturi 
testimonialibus  hisce  litter  is,  amjdissime  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam  liono- 
rantur,  ah  lis,  qui  fidei  siice  et  existiynationis  jacturam  proculdubio  faciunt. 
Doctores  enim  et  professores  {quod  ait  ^  ille)  id  unum  curant,  ut  ex  professio- 
nibus  frequentibus,  et  tumultuariis  potius  quam  legitiinis,  commoda  sua  pro- 
moveant,  et  ex  dispendio  publico  suum  faciant  incrementum.  Id  solum  in  votis  ha- 
bent  annul plerumque  magistratus,  nt  ab  incipientium  numero^ pecunias  emuu- 
gant,  nee  multum  interest  qui  sint,  literatores  an  literati,  modd pingues,  nitidi,  ad 
aspectum  speciosi,  et  quod  verbo  dicarn,  jjecuniosi  sint.  '  Philosophastri  licen- 
tiautur  in  artibus,  artem  qui  non  haheni,  *  Eosque  sapientes  esse  jubent,  qui 
nulla  pra?diti  sunt  sapientia,  et  nihil  ad  gradum  prfeterquam  velle  adferunt. 
Theologastri  (i^olvant  modo)  satis  superque  docti,  per  omnes  honorum  gradus 
ecehuntur  et  ascendant.  Atque  hinc  fit  quod  tarn  viles  scurra,  tot  passim  idiotCF, 
literaricm  crepuscido  positi,  larvce  pastorum,  circumfioranei,  vagi,  barhi,  fungi, 
crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus  in  saerosanctos  theologice  aditus,  illotis  pedibus  irrum- 
pant,  prceter  inverect(ndam  frontem  adferentes  nihil,  vulgares  quasdam  quis- 
quilias,  et  scholarium  qucpdam  migamenta,  indigna  qute  vel  recipiantur  in 
triviis.  Hoc  illud  indignum  genus  hominum  et  famelicum,  iiuligum,  vagum, 
ventris  mancipium,  ad  stivam  j^otius  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  quam  ad 
aras,  quod  divinas  hasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit ;  hi  sunt  qui  pulpita  com- 
ptlent,  in  cedes  nobilium  irrepunt,  et  quum  reliquis  vitee  destituantur  subsidiis, 
ob  coiporis  et  animi  egestatem,  aliaruni  in  repub.  partium  minime  capaces 
sint;  ad  sacram  kanc  anchoram  confugiunt,  sacerdotium  quovisinodo  captantes, 
non  ex  sinceritate,  quod  "^Paulus  ait,  sed  cauponantes  verbum  Dei.     Ne  quis 

'  Juii.  Acad.  cap.  fi.  ^  Accipiamus  pecuniam.  demittaraus  asiiium  ut  apuJ  Patavinos,  Italos.  '  Hos 
non  ita  priflem  perstrinxi,  in  Philosojihastro  Comsedia  latina,  in  jEde  C'hristi  0.\on,  piiblice  Iiabita,  Anno 
It)17.  Feb.  16.  *  Sat.  Menip.  "■  2  Cor.  vii.  17. 
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interim  ciris  bonis  detractum  quid  putet,  quos  habet  ecclesiu  Ant/licana  quunijjlu- 
rimos,  egyregit  doctos,  illustres,  intactce  fatnce  homines,  et  plures  forsan  quani, 
qncBvis  Ji^uropce  provincia  ;  ne  quis  a  Jforentissimis  Academiis,  qum  vivos  undi- 
qudque  doctissimos,  omni  inrtutum  genere  suspiciendos ,  cdninde  producunt.  Et 
multo  2'iiiyes  tdraqiie  Itabitura,  multo  splendidior  futura,  si  non  hoe  sordes  splen- 
didinn  lumen  ejus  obfuscarent,  obstaret  corruptio,  et  caitponantes  qucedam  har- 
pyoE,  proletariique  bonum  hoc  nobis  non  inviderent.  Nemo  enini  tarn  ccecd 
mente,  qui  non  hoc  ij^sum  videat:  nemo  tain  stolido  ingenio,  qui  non  intelUgat ; 
tarn  peiiinaci  judicio,  qui  non  agnoscat,  ab  his  idiotis  circumforaneis,  sacram 
pollui  Theologiam,  ac  coelestes  Musas  quasi  prophanum  quiddam  p'ostitui. 
Viles  aiiimaj  et  cffrontes  {sic  enim  Lutliorus  "  alicubi  vocai)  lucclli  causa,  ut 
iiiusca!  ad  mulctra,  ad  nobilium  et  heroum  mensas  advolant,  in  spem  sacerdotii, 
cujuslibet  honoris,  officii,  in   quamvis  aidam,  urbem  se  ingertint,  ad  quodvis  se 

)ninisterium  componunt. "  Ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum Ducitur'' 

Hor.  Lib.  XL  Sat.  1.     "offam  sequentes,  psittaconim  more,  iu  pra;da; 

spem  quidvis  eftutiunt:  obsecundantes  Parasiti  (p  Erasmus  ait)  quidvis  docent, 
dicmit,  scribunt,  suadent,  et  contra  consciontiam  probant,  non  ut  salutarem  red- 
daut  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi  parent  fortunam.  '!  Opiniones  quasvis  et 
decreta  contra  vorbimi  Dei  astruunt,  nc  non  offcndant  patronum,  sed  ut  retiueant 
favorom  procenmi,  et  populi  plausiun,  sibique  ipsis  opes  aeciunulent.  JBo  etenim 
plerunque  animo  ad  Theologiam  accedunt,  non  ut  rem  dicinam,  sed  td  suam 
facient ;  non  ad  Ecclesice  bonum promoi-endum,  sed  expilandum  ;  qucerentes,  quod 
Paidus  ait,  non  qua;  Jesu  Cliristi,  sed  quje  sua,  noyi  domini  thesanrum,  sed  ut 
sibi,  suisque  thesaurizent.  Nee  tantum  iis,  qui  vilioris  fortunce,  et  abjectce, 
sortis  sunt,  hoc  iti  usu  est :  sed  et  medios,  summos,  elatos,  ne  dicam  Epis- 
copos,  hoc  malum  inrasit.  "^Dicite  pontijices,  in  sacris  quid  facit  auruynV 
^  siunmos  sa?pe  viros  transversos  agit  avaritia,  et  qxd  reliquis  mortem  py-obitate 
prcelucerent ;  hifacem  prcpferunt  ad  Simoniam,  et  in  corruptionis  hunc  scojni- 
lum  impingentes,  non  tondent  pecus,  sed  deglubunt,  et  quocunque  se  conferuni, 
expilant,  exhaurimit,  abradunt,  magnum  fameB  suce,  si  non  animee  naufragiiim 
facientes;  ut  non  ab  infimis  ad  summos,  sed  a  summis  ad  injimos  malum  pro- 
mandsse  tideatur,  et  illud  verum  sit  quod  ille  olim  lusit,  emerat  ille  prius,  ven- 
dere  jure  potest.  Simoniacus  enim  {quod  cum  Leone  dicam)  gratiam  non 
accepit,  si  non  accipit,  non  habet,  et  si  non  habet,  nee  gratus  potest  esse  ; 
tantum  enim  absunt  istorum  nonnidli,  qui  ad  clavum  sedent  d  jyromovendo  reli- 
quos,  nt  penitus  impediant,  probe  sibi  conscii,  quibus  artibus  illic  pervenerint. 

*  Nam  qui  ob  Hteras  emersisse  illos  credat,  dosipit ;  qui  vero  ingenii,  eruditio- 
nis,  experientia?,  probitatis,  piotatis,  et  Musarum  id  esse  pretium  putat  {quod 
ohm  recerafuit,  hodie  promittiiur)  pianissimo  insanit.  Utcunque  vel  u?idecun- 
que  malum  hoc  originem  ducat,  non  ultra  qucBram,  ex  his  primordiis  ca^pit  viti- 
orum  collupies,  omnis  calamitas,  omne  miseriarum  agmen  in  Ecclesiam  inve- 
hitur.  Hinc  tam  frequens  simonia,  hinc  ortcB  querelce,  fraudes,  iynposturw,  ab 
hoc  fonte  se  derivdrunt  omnes  nequitice.  Ne  quid  obiter  dicam  de  ambitione, 
adulatione  j)h(squam  aulicd,  ne  tristi  domicccnio  laborent,  de  hixu,  de  foedo  non- 
nunquam  vitce  exemplo,  quo  no7imdlos  offendunt,  de  comjjotatione  Sybaritica, 
<5'c.  hinc  ille  squalor  academicus,  tristes  hac  tempestate  Camense,  quum  quivis 
homuncidus  artium  ignarus,  his  artibus  assurgat,  hinc  in  modum  ]n-07noveatur 
et  ditescat,  ambitiosis  appellationibus  insignis,  et  nndtis  dignitatibus  augustus 
Tidgi  ocidos  perstringat,  bene  se  habeat,  et  grandia  gradiens  majestatem  quan- 
dam  ac  aynplitudinem pros,  seferens,  miramque  sollicitudincm,  barbd  reverendus, 
toga  nitidus,  purpura  coruscus,  supellectilis  splendore,  et  famulonon  numero 
maxime  conspicuus.     Quales    status  {quod   ait    *  ille)   qua?  sacris    in    fedibus 

"  Comment,  in  Gal.         »  Heinsius.  r  Ecclesiast.  -)  Luth,  in  Oal  '  Tere.  Sat.  2.         '  Sallust. 

*  Sat.  Menip.        '  Budaeus  de  Asse,  lib.  5. 
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colimiiiis  imponuutur,  velut  oneri  cedentes  videntur,  ac  si  insudareut,  quum 
revera  sensu  sint  eareutes,  et  nihil  saxeam  adjuvent  firmitatem :  atlantes  vidcri 
volunt,  quum  sint  statiKJB  lapidece,  umhratiles  revera  honmnciones,  fungi,  forsan 
et  hardi,  nihil  a  saxo  differentes.  Quum  interetn  docti  viri,  et  vitoe  sanctioris 
ornamentis prcediti,  qui  cest'im  diet  sustinent,  his  iniqud  sorte  serviant,  minimo 
forsan  salario  contenti,  puris  nominibus  nuncitpati,  humiles,  obscuri,  midtoque 
digniores  licet,  egentes,  inhonorati  vitam  p-ivam  privatam  agant,  tenuique 
sepulti  sacerdotio,  vel  in  collcgiis  suis  in  ceternum  incarcerati,  inglorie  delitescant. 
Sednolo  diutius  hanc  movere  sentinam,  hinc  HIcb  lackri/mce,  lugubris  musarmn 
habitus,  *  hinc  ipsa  religio  {([uod  cum  Secellio  dicam)  in  ludibrium  et  conteni])- 
tum  addiicitur,  ahjectum  sacerdotium  {atque  hcec  ubi  fiunt,  ausim  dicere,  et  jjuti- 
durti  "^putidi  dicterium  de  clero  usurpare)  putidimi  \T.dgus,  inops,  rude,  sordi- 
dum,  melancholicum,  miserum,  despicabile,  coiiteinnenduiii* 

*  As  for  ourselves  (for  neitber  are  we  free  from  this  fault)  the  same  guilt,  the  same  crime,  may  be  objected 
against  us  :  for  it  is  through  our  fault,  negligence,  and  avarice,  that  so  many  and  such  shameful  corrup- 
tions occur  in  the  church  (both  the  temple  and  the  Deity  are  offered  for  sale),  that  such  sordidness  is 
introduced,  such  impiety  committed,  sucli  wickedness,  such  a  mad  gulf  of  WTetcliedness  and  irregularity — 
these  I  say  arise  from  all  our  faults,  but  more  particularly  from  ours  of  the  University.  We  are  the  nursery 
in  which  those  ills  are  bred  with  which  tlie  state  is  afflicted  ;  we  voluntarily  introduce  them,  and  are  deserving 
of  every  opprobrium  and  suffering,  since  we  do  not  afterwards  encounter  them  according  to  our  strength.  For 
what  better  can  we  expect  when  so  many  poor,  beggarly  fellows,  meu  of  every  order,  are  readily  and  without 
election,  admitted  to  degi-ees  ?  AVho,  if  they  can  only  commit  to  memory  a  few  definitions  and  divisions,  and 
pass  the  customary  period  in  the  study  of  logics,  no  matter  with  what  effect,  whatever  sort  they  prove  to  be, 
idiots,  tritiers,  idlers,  gamblers,  sots,  sensuiilists, 

"  mere  ciphers  in  the  book  of  life 

Like  those  who  boldly  woo'd  Ulysses'  wife  ; 

Uorn  to  consume  the  fruits  of  earth  :  in  truth, 

As  vain  and  idle  as  Pheacia's  youth  ;" 

only  let  them  have  passed  the  stipulated  period  in  the  University,  and  professed  themselves  collegians :  either 
for  the  sake  of  profit,  or  through  the  inHueuce  of  their  friends,  they  obtain  a  presentation  ;  nay,  sometimes 
even  accompanied  by  brilliant  eulogies  upon  their  morals  and  acquirements  ;  and  wiien  they  are  about  to 
take  leave,  they  are  honoured  with  the  most  flattering  literary  testimonials  in  their  favour,  by  those  who 
undoubtedly  sustain  a  loss  of  reput.ition  in  granting  tliem.  For  doctors  and  professors  (as  an  author  says  i 
are  anxious  .about  one  thing  only,  Wz.,  tliat  out  of  their  various  callings  they  may  promote  their  own 
advantage,  and  convert  the  public  loss  into  tlieir  private  gains.  For  our  annual  officers  wish  this  only,  that 
those  who  commence,  whether  they  are  taught  or  untaught  is  of  no  moment,  shall  be  sleek,  fat,  pigeons, 
worth  the  plucldng.  The  Philosophastic  are  admitted  to  a  degree  in  Arts,  because  they  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  And  they  are  desired  to  be  wise  men,  because  they  are  endowed  with  no  wisdom,  and 
bringno  qualification  fora  degi-ee,  except  the  wish  to  have  it.  The  Theologastic  lonly  let  them  payj  thrice 
learned,  are  promoted  to  every  academic  honour.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  vile  buffoons,  so  many  idiots 
everywhere,  placed  in  the  twilight  of  letters,  the  mere  ghosts  of  scholars,  wanderers  in  the  market  place, 
vagr.ants,  barliels,  mushrooms,  dolts,  asses,  a  gi'owling  herd,  with  unwashf.d  feet,  break  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  theology,  bringing  nothing  along  with  them  but  an  impudent  front,  some  ^Tilgar  trifles  and 
foolish  scholastic  technicalities,  unworthy  of  respect  even  at  the  crossing  of  the  highways.  This  is  tlie 
unworthy,  vagrant,  voluptuous  race,  fitter  for  the  hog-sty  (haram)5than  the  altar  (aram),  that  basely  pros- 
titute divine  literature  ;  these  are  they  who  fill  the  pulpits,  creep  into  the  palaces  of  our  nobihty  after  all 
other  prospects  of  existence  fail  them,  owing  to  their  imbecility  of  Ijody  and  mind,  and  their  being  incapable 
of  sustaining  any  other  parts  in  the  commonwealtli ;  to  this  sacred  refuge  they  fly,  undertaking  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  not  from  sincerity,  but  as  St.  Paul  says,  huckstering  the  word  of  God.  Let  not  any 
one  suppose  that  it  is  here  intended  to  detract  from  those  many  exemplary  men  of  which  the  Church  of 
England  m,ay  boast,  learned,  eminent,  and  of  spotless  fame,  for  they  are  more  numerous  in  that  than  in  any 
other  church  of  Europe  :  nor  from  those  most  learned  universities  whicli  constantly  send  forth  men 
endued  with  every  form  of  -virtue.  And  these  seminaries  would  produce  a  still  greater  number  of  inesti- 
mable scholars  hereafter  if  sordidness  did  not  obscure  the  splendid  light,  coiTuption  interrupt,  and  cerUiin 
truclding  harpies  and  beggars  envy  them  their  usefulness.  JS'or  can  any  one  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive 
this— any  so  stolid  as  not  to  understand  it — any  so  penerse  as  not  to  acknowledge  how  sacred  Theology  has 
been  contaminated  by  those  notorious  idiots,  and  the  celestial  Muse  treated  with  profanity.  Vile  and 
shameless  souls  (says  Luther)  for  the  sake  of  gain,  like  flies  to  a  milk-p.ail,  crowd  round  the  tables  of  the 
nobility  in  expectation  of  a  church  living,  any  office,  or  honour,  and  flock  into  any  public  hall  or  city  ready 
to  accept  of  any  emplojTnent  that  may  ofl'er. 

"  A  thing  of  wood  and  wires  by  others  played." 

Following  the  paste  as  the  parrot,  they  stutter  out  anj-thing  in  hopes  of  reward  :  obsequious  parasites,  say.s 
Erasmus,  teach,  say,  write,  admire,  approve,  contrary  to  their  conviction,  anything  you  please,  not  to  benefit 
the  people  but  to  improve  their  own  fortunes.  They  subscribe  to  any  opinions  and  decisions  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  that  they  m.ay  not  offend  their  patron,  but  retain  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  and  thereby  acquire  riches  for  themselves  ;  for  they  approach  Theology,  not  that  they  may  perform 
a  sacred  duty,  but  make  a  fortune  :  nor  to  promote  the  interests  of  thd  church,  but  to  pillage  it :  seeking, 
as  Paul  says,  not  the  things  wiiich  are  of  .Jesus  Christ,  but  what  may  be  their  own  :  not  the  treasure  of  tlieir 
Lord,  but  the  enrichment  of  themselves  and  their  followers.  Nor  does  this  evil  belong  to  those  of  humbler 
birth  and  fortunes  only,  it  possesses  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  hhhop^  excrptcd. 

"  O  Pontiffs,  tell  the  efficacy  of  gold  in  sacred  matters  !  "  Avarice  often  leads  the  highest  men  astray,  and 
men,  admirable  in  all  other  respects:  these  find  a  salvo  for  simony;  and,  striking  against  this  rock  of 
corruption,  they  do  not  shear  but  flay  the  flock  ;  and,  wherever  they  teem,  plunder,  exhaust,  raze,  making 
shipwreck  of  their  reputation,  if  not  of  their  souls  also.     Hence  it  appears  that  this  malady  did  not  flow 

Lib,  de  rep    Giillorura.  "  Campian. 
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from  the  humMest  to  tlie  highest  classes,  hut  vice  iwfia,  so  that  tlie  maxim  is  true  although  spoken  in  jest— 
••  he  bought  first,  therefore  lias  the  best  right  to  sell."  I'or  a  Simoniac  (that  I  may  use  the  phraseology  of 
Leo)  has  not  received  a  favour ;  since  he  has  not  received  one  he  does  not  possess  one  ;  and  since  he  does  not 
possess  one  he  cannot  confer  one.  So  far  indeed  are  some  of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  helm  from 
Tiromoting  others,  tluat  they  completely  obstruct  them,  from  a  conaciousne  s  of  the  means  by  which  themselves 
obtained  the  honour.  For  he  who  im,-igines  that  they  emerged  from  their  obscurity  through  their  learning,  is 
deceived-  indeed  whoever  supposes  i>romotion  to  be  the  reward  of  genius,  emdition,  experience,  probity, 
nietv  and  poetrv  Iwliich  formerlv  was  the  case,  but  now-a-d.ays  is  only  promised)  is  evidently  deranged. 
How  "or  when  thi.s  m.-ilaily  commenced,  I  shall  not  further  inquire  ;  but  from  these  beginnings,  this  accumula- 
tion of  vices  all  her  calamitii  s  and  miseries  have  been  brought  upon  the  Church  ;  hence  such  frequent  acts  of 
Simonv  complaints  fraud,  impostures— from  this  one  fountain  spring  all  its  conspicuous  iniquities.  I  shall 
not  press  tlie  question  of  ambition  and  courtly  fiattery,  lest  they  may  be  chagrined  about  luxury,  base 
examples  of  life,  which  offend  the  honest,  wanton  drinliing  parties,  &c.  Yet  ;  hence  is  that  academic 
squalor  the  muses  now  look  sad,  since  every  low  fellow  ignorant  of  the  arts,  by  those  very  arts  rises,  is 
promoted  and  grows  rich,  distinguished  by  ambitious  titles,  and  puffed  up  by  his  numerous  honours  ;  he  just 
shows  himself  to  the  A-ulgar,  and  by  his  stately  carriage  displays  a  species  of  majesty,  a  remark:  b  e  solicitude, 
letting  down  a  flowing  heard,  decked  in  a  brilliant  toga  resplendent  with  purple,  and  respected  also  on 
account  of  the  splendour  of  his  household  and  number  of  his  sers'ants.  There  are  certain  statues  placed  in 
sacred  edifices  that  seem  to  sink  under  their  load,  and  almost  to  perspire,  when  in  realitv  they  are  void  of 
sensation,  and  do  not  contribute  to  the  stony  stability,  so  these  men  would  wish  to  lock  like  Atlases,  when 
thev  are  no  better  than  statues  of  stone,  insignificant  scnibs,  funguses,  dolts,  little  different  from  stone. 
Meanwhile  re.iUy  learned  men,  endowed  with  all  that  can  adorn  a  holy  life,  men  who  have  endured  the  heat 
of  mid-day,  by  some  unjust  lot  obey  these  dizzards,  content  probably  with  a  miserable  salary,  known  by 
honest  appellations,  humble,  obscure,  although  eminently  worthy,  needy,  leading  a  private  life  without  honour, 
buried  alive  in  some  poor  benefice,  or  incarcerated  for  ever  in  their  college  chambers,  lying  hid  ingloriously. 
But  I  am  unwilling  to  stir  this  sink  any  longer  or  any  deeper  ;  hence  those  tears,  this  melancholy  habit  of  the 
muses;  hence  (that  I  may  speak  with  Secellius)  is  it  that  religion  is  brought  into  disrepute  and  contempt, 
and  the  pr  esthood  abject ;  (and  since  this  is  so,  1  must  speak  out  and  use  a  filthy  witticism  of  the  filthy) 
a  fcptid  crowd,  poor,  sordid,  melancholy,  miserable,  despicable,  contemptible. 


MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Non-necesscm/,  remote,  outward,  adrentitious,  or  accidental 
causes  :  as  first  from  the  Nurse, 

Of  those  remote,  outwartl,  ambient,  necessary  caiiSes,  I  have  sufficieutlj 
discoursed  in  the  precedent  member,  the  non-necessary  follow  ;  of  which,  saith 
■^Fuchsias,  no  art  can  be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and 
midtitude  ;  so  called  "not  necessary"  because  according  to  ^  Fernelius, 
"  they  may  be  avoided,  and  used  without  necessity."  Many  of  these  accidental 
causes,  wliich  I  shall  entreat  of  here,  might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  for- 
mer, because  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though  acci- 
dentally, and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other  :  the  rest  are  contingent  and 
inevitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank  of  causes.  To  reckon  up 
all  is  a  thing  impossible ;  of  some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  contin- 
gent causes  which  produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak  and  in  their  order. 

From  a  child's  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely  befall  him  in  this 
kind  is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone  he  may  be  tainted  with  this  >' malady 
from  his  cradle,  Aldus  GeUius  /.  12.  c.  1.  brings  in  Phavorinus,  that  eloquent 
philosopher,  pro\'ing  this  at  large.  "  ^  that  there  is  the  same  virtue  and  property 
in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone,  but  in  all  other  creatures  ;  he 
gives  instance  in  a  kid  and  lamb,  if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  other's  milk,  the 
lamb  of  the  goat's,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewe's,  the  wool  of  the  one  will  be  hard, 
and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft."  Giraldus  Camhr crisis  Jtinerar  Cambrice,  I.  1. 
c.  2.  confirms  this  by  a  notable  example  which  happened  in  his  time.  A  sow- 
pig  by  chance  sucked  a  brack,  and  when  she  was  grown,  "^  would  miraculously 
hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  well,  or  rather  better,  than  any  ordinary 
hound."  Ilis  conclusion  is,  "^  that  men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature 
and  conditions  by  whose  milk  they  are  fed."  Phavorinus  urges  it  farther,  and 
demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  be    "'^misshapen,   unchaste, 

^'  Proem  lib.  2.  Nulla  ars  constitiii  poset.  '  Lib.  1.  c.  19.  de  morborum  causis.  Quas  declinare  licet 

aut  nulla  necessitate  utinnir.         y  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem  Testa  diu.     I  lor.  »  Sicut 

valet  ad  fingendas  corporis  atque  animi  similitudines  vis  et  natura  seminis,  sic  quoque  lactis  proprietas. 
iS'eque  id  in  honiinibus  solum,  sed  in  pecudibus  animadversum.  Nam  si  ovium  lacte  hcedi,  aut  caprarum 
agni  alerentur,  constat  fieri  in  his  lanam  duriorem,  in  illis  cnpillum  gigni  severiorem.  "  Adulta  in 

ferarum  persequutione  ad  miraculum  usque  sagax.  ''  Tam  animal  q<iodlibet  quani  homo,  ah  ilia  cujiis 

lacte  nutritur,  naturam  contrahit.  ^  Improba.  informis,  impudica,  temulenta  iiutrix,  &e.  quoniani  in 

moribus  efformandis  magnam  saepe  partem  injuenium  altricis  et  natura  lactis  tenet. 
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dishonest,  impudent,  ^' cruel,  or  the  like,  the  child  that  sucks  upon  her  breast  will 
be  so  too  ;"  all  other  affections  of  the  mind  and  diseases  are  almost  ingrafted, 
as  it  were,  and  imprinted  into  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the  nurse's 
milk  ;  as  pox,  leprosy,  melancholy,  <kc.  Cato  for  some  such  reason  would 
make  his  servants'  children  suck  upon  his  wife's  breast,  because  by  that  means 
they  woidd  love  him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them. 
A  more  evident  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by  milk  cannot  be  given, 
than  that  of  ^  Dion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligula's  cruelty  ;  it  could  neither  be 
imputed  to  father  nor  mother,  but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her 
paps  with  blood  still  when  he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a  murderer,  and  to 
express  her  cruelty  to  a  hair  :  and  that  of  Tiberius,  who  was  a  common 
drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a  one.  Bt  si  dellra  fiferit  {^  owe  observes) 
infantidum  delinan  faciet,  if  she  be  a  fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she  nurseth  will 
take  after  her,  or  otherwise  be  misaffected  ;  which  Franciscus  Barbaras  /.  2. 
c.  ult.  de  re  uxorid  proves  at  full,  and  Ant.  Guivarra,  lib.  2.  de  Marco  Aurelio  : 
the  child  will  siu-ely  participate.  For  bodily  sickness  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made.  Titus,  Vespasian's  son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so, 
Lampridius.  And  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children  catch  the 
pox  from  a  bad  nurse,  Botaldus  caj).  61.  delue  vener.  Besides  evil  attendance, 
negligence,  and  many  gross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much 
danger  may  so  come  to  the  child,  e  For  these  causes  Aristotle  Polit.  lib.  7. 
c.  17.  Phavorinus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  woidd  not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at 
all,  but  every  mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be  ; 
for  a  sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  niu'se,  is  ■naturce  intemperies, 
so  *  Guatso  calls  it,  'tis  fit  therefore  she  should  be  nm-se  herself ;  the  mother 
will  be  more  careful,  loving,  and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such 
hired  creatures  ;  this  all  the  world  acknowledgeth,  convenientissimum  est  (as 
Rod.  h,  Castro  de  naf.  midierum.  lib.  4.  c.  12.  in  many  words  confesseth) 
matrem  ipsam  lactare  infantem,  "  It  is  most  fit  that  the  mother  should  suckle 
her  own  infant" — who  denies  that  it  should  be  so  ? — and  which  some  women 
most  curiously  observe  ;  amongst  the  rest,  ^  that  queen  of  France,  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  that  when  in  her 
absence  a  strange  nurse  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she  had 
made  the  infant  vomit  it  up  again.  But  she  Avas  too  jealous.  If  it  be  so,  as 
many  times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or  well  able  to 
be  a  nurse,  I  Avoidd  then  advise  such  mothers,  as  'Plutarch  doth  in  his  book  t/e 
liber  is  educandis,  and  '^  S.  Hierom,  //.  2.  epist.  27.  Lcetce  de  inslititt.  fil.  Mag- 
ninus  part.  2.  Reg.  sanit.  cap.  7.  and  the  said  Rodericus,  that  they  make 
choice  of  a  sound  woman,  of  a  good  complexion,  honest,  free  from  bodily  dis- 
eases, if  it  be  possible,  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  as  sorrow, 
fear,  grief,  ^  foUy,  melancholy.  For  such  passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter 
the  temperature  of  the  child,  which  now  being  ^  Udimi  et  moUe  bdum,  "  a 
moist  and  soft  clay,"  is  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.  And  if  such  a  nurse 
may  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  wdthal,  let  Phavorinus  and 
M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  I  had  rather  accept  of  her  in  some 
cases  than  the  mother  herself,  and  which  Bonacialus  the  physician,  Nic.  Biesius 
the  politician,  lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  8.  approves,  "  t  Some  nurses  are  much  to 
be  preferred  to  some  mothers."  For  why  may  not  the  mother  be  naught,  a 
peevish  drunken  flirt,  a  waspish  choleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece,  a  fool  (as  many 
mothers  are),  unsound  as  soon  as  the  nurse?     There  is  more  choice  of  nurses 

■I  Ilircanfeqiie  achnonint  ubera  Tigres,  Virg.  '  J,il).  2.  de  Ca?saribus.         '  Betlac.  27. 1. 1.  Eccles.  hist. 

ii  Ne  insitivo  lactis  alimento  degeneret  corpus,  et  animus  corrumpatur.  *  Lib.  ."?.   de  civ.  convers. 

*■  Stephanus.  '  To.  2.  Nutrices  non  quasvis,  sed  maxime  probas  deligaraus.  '"  Niitrix  non  sit  lasciva 

nut  temulenta.    Hier.  '  I'rohibendum  ne  stolida  lactet.  "  Pers.  t  Nutrices  intcrdum  matribus 

sunt  meliores. 
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than  motliers  ;  aiul  therefore  except  the  mother  be  most  virtuous,  staid,  a 
woman  of  cxccllont  good  parts,  and  of  a  sound  complexion,  I  would  have  all 
children  in  such  cases  committed  to  discreet  strangers.  And  'tis  the  only  Avay ; 
as  by  marriage  they  are  ingrafted  to  other  families  to  alter  the  breed,  or  if 
anything  he  amiss  in  the  mother,  as  Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom  2.  lib. 
de  morb.  hcered.  to  prevent  diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualify 
the  child's  ill-disposed  temperature,  which  he  had  from  his  parents.  This  is  an 
excellent  remedy,  if  good  choice  be  made  of  such  a  nurse. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Education  a  Cause  of  Melancholy . 
Education,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  Melancholy,  may  justly  challenge 
the  next  place,  for  if  a  man  escape  a  bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil 
bringing  up.  "Jason  Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a  principal  cause  ; 
bad  parents,  step-mothers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous,  too  severe, 
too  remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often  fountains  and  furtherers  of 
this  disease.  Parents  and  such  as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children, 
oflend  many  times  in  that  they  ai'e  too  stern,  always  threatening,  chiding, 
brawhng,  whi2>ping,  or  striking  ;  by  means  of  which  their  poor  children  are  so 
disheartened  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  have  any  coiu-age,  a  merry  hour 
in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure  in  anything.  There  is  a  great  moderation  to  be 
had  in  such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the  making  or  marring  of 
a  child.  Some  frioht  their  children  with  beff^ars,  buobears,  and  hobgoblins,  if 
thoy  cry,  or  be  otherwise  unruly  :  but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many 
times,  saith  Lavater,  de  spectris,  pa^'t  1,  cap.  5.  ex  metu  in  morbos  graves  inci- 
dunt  et  noctu  dormientes  clamant,  for  fear  they  fall  into  many  diseases,  and  cry 
out  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives  :  these  things 
ought  not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  Tyi'aimical, 
impatient,  hair-brain  schoolmasters,  aridi  magistri,  so  *  Fabius  terms  them, 
Ajaces  fagelliferi,  are  in  this  kind  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners,  they 
make  many  children  endure  a  martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school,  with 
bad  diet,  if  they  board  in  their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill-usage,  they 
quite  pervert  their  temperature  of  body  and  mind :  still  chiding,  railing, 
frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  arc  fmcti  aniniis,  moped  many 
times,  Aveary  of  their  lives,  f  nimia  severitate  deficiunt  et  desperant,  and  think 
no  slavei-y  in  the  world  (as  once  I  did  myself)  like  to  that  of  a  grammar 
scholar.  Praceptorum  ineptiis  discruciantur  ingenia  puerorum,  °  saith  Eras- 
mus, they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  St.  Austin,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  confess,  et  4  ca.  calls  this  schooling  meliculosam  tiecessitateni,  and  else- 
where a  martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in 
mind  for  learning  Greek,  nulla  verba  noveram,  et  scevis  terroribus  et  ptenis,  ut 
nossem,  instabatiir  mihi  vehementer,  I  know  nothing,  and  with  cruel  terrors  and 
punishment  I  Avas  daily  compelled,  p  Beza  complains  in  like  case  of  a  rigorous 
schoolmaster  in  Paris,  that  made  him  by  his  continual  thunder  and  threats 
once  in  a  mind  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met  by  the  way  with  an  uncle  of 
his  that  vindicated  him  from  that  misery  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to 
his  house.  TrincaveUius,  lib.  I.  consil.  16.  had  a  patient  nineteen  years  of 
age,  extremely  melancholy,  ob  nimium  studium,  Tarvitii  et  prceceptoris  minus, 
by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  "3  tutor's  threats.  Many  masters  are 
hard-hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and  by  that  means  do  so  deject,  with 
terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so  crucify  them,  that  they  become  desperate, 
and  can  never  be  recalled. 

"  Lib.  de  morbis  capitis,  cap.  de  mania;  Haud  postrema  causa  supputatur  eduoatio,  inter  lias  mentis 
abalienationis  causas.  lujusta  noverca.  *  Lib.  2.  cap.  4.  t  Idem.  Kt  quod  maxime  nocet,  dum  in 

teneris  ita  timent  nihil  conantur.  "  ' '  The  pupil's  faculties  are   pen-erted  by  the  indiscretion  of  the 

master."  p  Prasfat.  ad  Testani.  n  Plus  mentis  pscdagogico  supercilio  abstulit,  quani  unquam 

pra?ceptis  suis  sapientise  instillavit. 
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Othei's  again,  in  that  opposite  extreme,  do  as  great  harm  by  their  too  much 
remissness,  they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no  caUing  to  busy  themselves  about, 
or  to  live  in,  teach  them  no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course  ;  by  means 
of  which  their  servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried  away  with  that  stream 
of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such  irregular  com'ses,  that  in  the 
end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents,  and  mischief  themselves.  Too  much 
indulgence  causeth  the  like,  ^'  inepta  jxdris  lenltas  et  facilitas  jjrat7a,  when  as 
Mitio-Hke,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed  their  chil- 
dren's humours,  let  them  revel,  Avench,  riot,  swagger,  and  do  what  they  will 
themselves,  and  then  punish  them  with  a  noise  of  musicians  ; 

"  *  Obsonet,  potet,  oleat  imguenta  de  meo  ; 

Amat '!  dabitur  a  me  argentum  ubi  erit  commodum. 
Fores  effregit '/  restitueutiir :  descidit 

A'estem  ?  resarcietur. Facial  quod  lubet, 

Sumat,  consumat,  perdat,  decretum  est  pati." 

But  as  Demco  told  him,  in  ilium  corrumpi  sinis,  your  lenity  will  be  his  undoing, 
prcEDidere  videor  jam  diem  ilium,  quum  hie  egens  profugiet  aliquo  militatum,  I 
foresee  his  ruin.  So  parents  often  err,  many  fond  mothers  especially,  doat  so 
much  upon  their  children,  like  tJ^ sop's  ape,  till  in  the  end  they  crush  them  to 
death,  Gorporum  nutriees  aiii)narum  novercce,  pampering  up  their  bodies  to  the 
luidoing  of  their  souls  :  they  will  not  let  them  be  "corrected  or  controlled,  but 
still  soothed  up  in  everything  they  do,  that  in  conclusion  "  they  bring  sorrow, 
shame,  heaviness  to  their  parents  (Ecclus.  cap.  xxx.  8,  9),  become  wanton, 
stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient  ;  rude,  untaught,  headstrong,  incorrigible, 
and  graceless;"  "they  love  them  so  foolishly,"  saith  '^'Cardan,  "  that  they 
rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  virtue  but  injury,  not  to 
learning  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all  pleasure  and 
licentious  behaviour."  Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knoM's  not  this  of 
Fabius  to  be  true  ?  " ''Jjlducation  is  another  nature,  altering  the  mind  and 
will,  and  I  would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  om-  children's 
manners,  ])y  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken  the 
strength  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  that  causeth  custom,  custom  nature,"  ha. 
For  these  causes  Plutarch  in  his  book  de  lib.  educ.  and  Hicrom.  epist.  lib.  1. 
epist.  17.  to  LcEta  de  institut.  Jilice,  gives  a  most  especial  charge  to  all  parents, 
and  many  good  cautions  about  bringing  up  of  children,  that  they  be  not  com- 
mitted to  indiscreet,  passionate,  bedlam  tutors,  light,  giddy -headed,  or  covetous 
persons,  and  spare  for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtm-ed  and  taught,  it 
being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For  such  parents  as  do  otherwise, 
Plutarch  esteems  of  them  ' '  >'  that  are  more  careful  of  their  shoes  than  of  their 
feet,"  that  rate  their  wealth  above  their  children.  And  he,  saith  ^Cardan, 
"  that  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed,  or  to  a  close 
Abbey  to  fast  and  learn  wisdom  together,  doth  no  other,  than  that  he  be  a 
learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man." 

ScBSECT.   III. — Terrors  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melanchohj . 
TuLLY,   in  the  fourth  of  his  Tuscidans,   distinguishes  these  terrors  which 
arise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible  object  heard  or  seen,  from  other 

'  Ter.  Adel.  .3.  4.  *  Idem.  Ac.  1.  sc.  2.  "  Let  him  feast,  drink,  perfume  himself  at  ray  expense :  If 

he  be  in  love,  I  shall  supply  him  with  money.  Has  he  broken  in  the  gates  /  they  shall  be  repaired.  Has  he 
torn  his  garments  ?  they  shall  be  replaced.  Let  him  do  what  he  pleases,  take,  spend,  waste,  1  am  resolved  to 
submit."  ■  Camerarius  em.  77.  cent.  2.  hath  elegantly  e.xpressed    it  an  emblem,  perdit  amando,  &c. 

"  Prov.  xiii.  24.      "He  that  spareth  the  rod  hates  his  son."  "  Lib.  2.  de  consol.   Tam  Stulte  pueros 

diligimus  ut  odisse  potius  videamur,  illos  non  ad  virtutem  sed  ad  injuriam,  non  ad  enrditionera  sed  ad  hi.xuni, 
non  ad  virtutem  sed  voluptatem  educantes.  "  Lib.  1.  c.  3.  Educatio  altera  natura,  alterat  aninios  et 

voluntatem,  atque  utinam  (inquit)  Uberorum  nostrorum  mores  non  ipsi  perderemus,  quum  infantiam  statini 
deliciis  solvimus  :  raollior  ista  educatio,  quam  indulgentiam  vocamus,  ner\'OS  omnes,  et  mentis  et  corporis 
frangit ;    flt  ex  his  consuetude,  inde  natura.  i  Ferinde  agit  ac  siquis  de  calceo  sit  sollicitus,  pedem  nihil 

curet.  Juven.  IS'il  patri  minus  est  quani  filius.  ^  Lib.  X  de  sapient :  qui  avaris  padagogis  pueros  alendos 
dant,  vel  clauses  in  ccenobiis  jejunare  simul  et  sapere,  nihil  aliud  agunt,  nisi  ut  sint  vol  non  sine  stultitia 
eruditi,  vel  non  Integra  vita  sapientes. 
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fears,  and  so  doth  Patritius  lib.  5.  Tit.  4.  de  regis  institut.  Of  all  fears  they 
are  most  jjernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole  temperature  of 
the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike  such  a  deep  impression,  that  the 
parties  can  never  be  recovered,  causing  more  grievous  and  fiercer  melancholy, 
as  Felix  Plater,  c,  3.  de  mentis  alienat.^  speaks  out  of  his  experience,  than  any 
inward  cause  whatsoever  :  "  and  im])rints  itself  so  forcibly  in  the  spirits,  brain, 
humours,  that  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  let  out  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly 
be  extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of  melancholy  (for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been 
often  brought  before  him,  and  troubles  and  ailrights  commonly  men  and  women, 
yomig  and  old  of  all  sorts."  *  Hercules  de  Saxonia  calls  this  kind  of  melan- 
choly {ah  agitatione  spiritaum)  by  a  peculiar  name,  it  comes  from  the  agitation, 
motion,  contraction,  diUxtation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of 
humours,  and  produceth  strong  effects.  This  terror  is  most  usually  caused,  as 
^'Plutarch  will  have,  "  from  some  imminent  danger,  when  a  terrible  object  is  at 
hand,"  heard,  seen,  or  conceived,  " '^  truly  appearing,  or  in  a  '^' dream:"  and 
many  times  the  more  sudden  the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

"  t  8tat  terror  animis,  et  cor  attonitum  salit,  1  "  Their  soul's  affright,  their  heart  amazed  quakes, 

Pavidumque  trepidis  palpitat  venis  jecur."  |      The  trembhng  liver  pants  i'th'  veins,  and  aches." 

Arthemedorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a 
crocodile,  Laurentius  7.  de  melan.  "^ The  massacre  at  Lyons,  1572,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.,  was  so  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died, 
great-bellied  Avomen  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all 
affrighted  aghast.  Many  lose  their  wits  "  *^by  the  sudden  sight  of  some  spec- 
trum or  devil,  a  thing  very  common  in  all  ages,"  saith  Lavater  jimr^.  1.  cap.  9. 
as  Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the  Furies,  Avhich  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as 
I  Pausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them  fxopfxo'Xvxfia,  Avhich  so  terrify 
their  souls,  or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  devils  in  jest, 

" §  ut  pueri  trepid.ant,  atque  omnia  csecis 

In  tenebris  metuunt " 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  so  afraid,  they  are  the 
worse  for  it  all  their  lives.  Some  by  sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inundations,  or 
any  such  dismal  objects  :  Themison  the  physician  fell  into  a  hydroiihobia,  by 
seeing  one  sick  of  that  disease  :  [Dioscorides  I.  6.  c.  33.)  or  by  the  sight  of  a 
monster,  a  carcase,  they  are  discpiieted  many  months  following,  and  cannot 
endure  the  room  where  a  corpse  hath  been,  for  a  werld  would  not  be  alone  with 
a  dead  man,  or  lie  in  that  bed  many  years  after  in  which  a  man  hath  died.  At 
s  Basil  many  little  children  in  the  spring-time  went  to  gather  flowers  in  a 
meadow  at  the  town's  end,  where  a  malefiictor  hung  in  gibbets  ;  all  gazing  at 
it,  one  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and  made  it  stir,  by  which  accident,  the  children 
affrighted  ran  away  ;  one  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeing  the 
stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her,  cried  out  it  came  after,  and  was  so  terribly 
affrighted,  that  for  many  days  she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep,  she  coiild  not 
be  pacified,  but  melancholy,  died.  '^  In  the  same  town  another  child,  beyond 
the  Rhine,  saw  a  grave  opene<l,  and  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcase,  was  so  trou- 
bled in  mind  that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  after  dejiarted,  and 

»  Terror  et  metus  maxime  ex  improvisoaccedentesitaanimumcommovent,  ut  spiritusnunquamrecuperent, 
gravloremque  melancholiam  terror  facit,  quaru  quae  ab  interna  causa  fit.  Impressio  tam  fortis  in  spiritibus 
humoribusque  cerebri,  ut  extracta  tota  sanguinea  massa,  a?gre  exprimatur.  et  h»c  horrenda  species  melancholia 
frequenter  oblata  mihi,  omnes  exercens,  viros,  juvenes,  senes.  *  Tract,  de  melan.  cap.  7.  et  8.  non  ab 

intemperie,  sed  agitatione,  dilatatione,  contractlone,  motu  spirituum.  >>  Lib.  de  fort,  et  virtut.  Alex, 

proesertim  ineunte  periculo,  ubi  res  prope  adsunt  terribiles.  <^  Fit  a  visione  horrenda.  i-evera  apparente, 

vel  per  insomnia,  Platerus.  ''A  jvainter's  wife  in  Basil,  1600.  Somniavit  filiuni  hello  mortuum,  inde 

Melancholica  consolari  noluit.  t  Senec.  Here.  Oet.  ■■  Quarta  pars  comment,  de  Statu  religionis  in 

Gallia  sub  Carolo.  9.  1572.  '  Ex  occursu  da?monum  .aliqui  furore  corripiuntur,  et  experientia  notum  est. 

t  lAh.  8.  in  Arcad.  §  Lucret.  e  Puella?  extra  urbem  in  prato  concurrentes,  &c.  maosta  et  melancholica 
domum  rediit  per  dies  aliquot  vexata,  dum  mortua  est.  Plater.  ''  Altera  trans-Rhenana  ingressa  sepul- 

chrura  recens  apertum,  vidit  cadaver,  et  domum  subito  reversa  putavit  earn  vocare,  post  paucos  dies  obiit, 
proximo  sepulchre  collocata.  Altera  palibulum  sero  pr.Tteriens,  metuebat  ne  urbe  exclusa  illic  pernoctaret, 
inide  melancholica  facta,  per  multos  annos  labora\-it.     I'laterus. 
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was  buried  by  it.  Platerus  obsercat.  ^.  1 ,  a  gentlewoman  of  tlie  same  city  saw 
a  fat  hog  cut  up,  when  the  entrails  were  opened,  and  a  noisome  savour  oftended 
her  nose,  she  much  misliked,  and  Avould  not  longer  abide  :  a  physician  in 
presence,  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements,  and  aggra- 
vated the  matter  by  some  other  loathsome  instances,  insomuch,  this  nice  gentle- 
woman apprehended  it  so  deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a-vomiting,  Avas  so 
mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  that  with  all  his  art  and  persuasions, 
for  some  mouths  after,  he  could  not  restore  her  to  herself  again,  she  could  not 
forget  it,  or  remove  the  object  out  of  her  sight,  Idem.  Many  cannot  endure  to 
see  a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  oftended  :  a  man  executed,  or  labour  of  any 
fearfid  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitcJied  ;  'or  if  they  read  by 
chance  of  some  terrible  thing,  the  symptoms  alone  of  such  a  disease,  or  that 
which  they  dislike,  they  are  instantly  troubled  iu  mind,  aghast,  ready  to  apply 
it  to  themselves,  they  are  as  much  disquieted  as  if  they  had  seen  it,  or  -were  so 
aff'ected  themselves.  Hecatas  sibi  videntur  somniare,  they  dream  and  conti- 
nually think  of  it.  As  lamentable  eftects  are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects 
heard,  read,  or  seen,  auditus  ma.vinios  motus  in  corpora  facit,  as  '^  Plutarch 
holds,  no  sense  makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind  :  sudden  speech 
sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they  good  or  bad,  2:>rcevisa  inimts  oratio,  wiU 
move  as  much,  animum  obruere,  et  de  sede  sua  dejicere,  as  a  *  philosopher 
observes,  will  take  away  our  sleep  and  appetite,  disturb  and  quite  overturn  us. 
Let  them  bear  witness  that  have  heard  those  tragical  alarms,  outcries,  hideous 
noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by 
irruption  of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  &c.,  those  'panic  fears,  which  often 
drive  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense,  understanding  and  all,  some 
for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole  lives,  they  never  recover  it.  The  ™  Midianites 
were  so  affrighted  by  Gideon's  soldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a  pitcher; 
and  "Hannibal's  army  by  such  a  panic  fear  was  discomfited  at  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Augusta  Livia  hearing  a  few  tragical  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  Tn 
Marcellus  eris,  S^x.,  fell  down  dead  in  a  swoon.  Edinus  king  of  Denmark,  by 
a  sudden  sound  which  he  heard,  "  "was  tiu'ned  into  fury  with  all  his  men," 
Cranzius,  /.  5,  Dan.  hist,  et  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  I.  3.  c,  5.  Amatus 
Lusitanus  had  a  patient,  that  by  reason  of  bad  tidings  became  epilepticus,  cen. 
2.  cura  90,  Cardan  subtil.  I.  18,  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an 
echo.  If  one  sense  alone  can  cause  such  violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  what 
may  we  think  when  hearing,  sight,  and  those  other  senses  are  all  troubled  at 
once?  as  by  some  earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &,c.  At  Bologna 
in  Italy,  Anno  1504,  there  was  such  a  fearfid  earthquake  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  night  (as  PBeroaldus,  in  his  book  de  terrce  motu,  hath  commended  to  pos- 
terity) that  all  the  city  trembled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end, 
actum  de  mortalibus,  such  a  fearful  noise,  it  made  such  a  detestable  smell,  the 
inhabitants  were  infinitely  aff"righted,  and  some  ran  mad.  Audi  rem  atrocem,  et 
annalibus  memorandum  (mine  author  adds),  hear  a  strange  story,  and  worthy 
to  be  chronicled  :  I  had  a  servant  at  the  same  time  called  Fidco  Argelanus,  a 
bold  and  proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  that  he  iwas  first  melan- 
choly, after  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself.  At  '^Fuscinum  in 
Japona  "  there  was  such  an  earthquake,  and  darkness  on  a  sudden,  that  many 
men  were  oftended  with  headache,  many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melan- 

'  Subitus  occursus,  iuopinata  lectio.  ''  Lib.  de  auditione.  *  Theod.  Prodromus  lib.  7.  Amorum. 

'  Effuso  cernens  fugientes  agmine  tumias,  Quis  mea  nunc  inflat  cornua  Faunus  ait.  Alciat.  embl.  122. 
"'  .Jud  6.  19.  "  Plutarchus  vita  ejus.  "  In  furorem  cum  sociis  versus.  p  Subitarius  teirre  motus. 

1  Ctepit  inde  desipere  cum  dispendio  sanitatis,lnde  adeo  dementans,  ut  sibi  ipsi  mortem  inferret.  ■■  Ilistorica 
relatio  de  rebus  Japonicis  Tract.  2.  de  legat.  regis  Cbinensis,  a  Lodovico  Frois  .Jesuita.  A.  1596.  Fuscini 
derepente  tanta  acris  caligo  et  terrsmotus,  ut  multi  capite  dolerent,  plurimis  cor  moerore  et  melancholia 
obrueretur.  Tantum  fremitum  edebat,  ut  tonitru  fragorem  imitari  videretur,  tantamque,  &c.  In  urlie 
Sacai  tarn  horriflcus  fuit,  ut  homines  vix  sui  compotes  essent  i  sensibus  abalienati,  mcerore  oppressi  tarn 
liorrendo  spectaculo,  &c. 
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choly.  At  Meaeum  whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at  the 
same  time,  and  there  was  such  a  hideous  noise  withal,  like  thunder,  and  filthy 
smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and  their  hearts  quaked,  men  and  beasts 
M'erc  incredibly  terrified.  In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same  earthquake  was  so 
terrible  unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses ;  and  others  by  that 
horrible  spectacle  so  much  amazed,  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did." 
JMasius  a  christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news,  was  so  aftrighted  for  his  part,  that 
though  it  were  two  months  after,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  coidd  he 
drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind.  Many  times,  some  years  foUow- 
ing,  they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  ^remembrance  or  conceit  of  such  a  terrible 
object,  even  all  their  lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Cornehus  Agrippa 
relates  out  of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  a  story  of  one,  that  after  a  distasteful 
purge  which  a  physician  had  prescribed  unto  him,  was  so  much  moved,  "  Hliat 
at  the  very  sight  of  physic  he  Avould  be  distempered,"  though  he  never  so 
much  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box  of  physic  long  after  woidd  give  him  a  pm'ge  ; 
nay,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did  eflect  it  ;  "  "like  travellers  and  seamen," 
saith  Plutarch,  "  that  when  they  have  been  sanded,  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  for 
ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance  only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever." 

SuBSECT.   IV. — Scoffs,   Calumnies,  hitter  Jests,  how  the>/  cause  Melanchohj. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  "  '^'A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with 
a  sword  : ' '  and  many  men  are  as  much  galled  with  a  eahmmy ,  a  scurrilous  and 
bitter  jest,  a  libel,  a  pasquil,  satire,  apologue,  epigram,  stage-play  or  the  like, 
as  with  any  misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates,  that  are  other- 
wise happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure  and  free,  quihus  potent i a  sceleris 
imjninitateni  fecit,  are  grievously  vexed  with  these  pasquilling  libels,  and 
satires  :  they  fear  a  railing  ^  Aretine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field,  which 
made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  "  allow  him  a  liberal  pension, 
that  he  shoidd  not  tax  them  in  his  satires  y."  The  Gods  had  their  Momus, 
Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his  Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades  :  the  Cjesars 
themselves  in  Rome  were  commonly  taimted.  There  was  never  wanting  a 
Petronius,  a  Lucian  in  those  times,  nor  will  be  a  Rabelais,  an  Euphormio,  a 
Boccalinus  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth  pope  ^  was  so  highly  oifended,  and 
grievously  vexed  with  Pasquillers  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  liis  statue 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  had 
done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Lodovicus  Suessanus,  a  facete  companion,  dissuaded 
him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquil's  ashes  would  tm-n  to  frogs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak  Avorse  and  louder  than  before,— ^e^i'^s  irrita- 
bile  vatum,  and  therefore  "  Socrates  in  Plato  adviseth  all  his  friends,  "  that 
respect  their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of  poets,  for  they  are  terrible  fellows,  can 
praise  and  dispraise  as  they  see  cause."  Ilinc  quam  sit  calamus  sferior  ense 
patet.  The  prophet  Da\nd  complains.  Psalm  cxxiii.  4.  "that  his  soul  was  fidl 
of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  despitefulness  of  the  proud,"  and 
Psalm Iv.  4.  "for  the  voice  of  the  wicked,  he,  and  their  hate:  his  heart 
trembled  Avithin  him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came  upon  him  ;  fear  and  hor- 
rible fear,"  <fec.,  and  Psal.  Ixix.  20.  "Rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart,  and  I 
am  full  of  heaviness."  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and  is  not  so 
troubled,   that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men  ?  for  many  are  of  so 

«  Quum  subit  illuis  tristissima  noctis  Imago.  '  Qui  solo  aspeetu  medicina?  movebatur  ad  purgandiim. 

"  Sicut  viatores  si  ad  saxum  impegeriut,  aut  nautae,  memores  sui  casus,  uon  istamodo  quse  offenduut,  sed  et 
similia  horrent  perpetu6  et  tremunt.  "  Leviter  volaut  graviter  x-iilnerant.     Beniardus.  '  Ensis  sauciat 

corpus,  mentem  sermo.  v  vSciatis  eura  esse  qui  a  iiemiue  fere  zevi  sui  maguate,  non  illustre  stipendium 

habuit,  ne  mores  ipsorum  Satyris  suis  notaret.     Gasp.  Bartliius  pricfat.  parnodid.  '  Jo\ius  in  vita  ejus, 

gravissime  tidit  famosis  libeUis  nomen  suum  ad  Pasquilli  statuam  fuisse  laceratuni,  decrevitque  ideo  statuam 
demoliri,  &c.  »  Plato,  lib.  1.3.  de  legibiis.     Qui  existimationera  curant,  poetas  vereantur,  quia  magnam 

vim  habent  ad  laudandum  et  vituperandum. 
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^petulant  a  spleen  ;  and  have  that  figure  Sareasmus  so  often  in  their  mouths, 
so  bitter,  so  fooUsh,  as '^ Baltasar  Castilio  notes  of  them,  that  "they  cannot 
speak,  but  they  must  bite  ;"  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest  ;  and 
what  company  soever  they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  their 
inferiors,  especially  over  such  as  any  way  depend  upon  them,  humouring,  mis- 
using, or  putting  gulleries  on  some  or  other  till  they  have  made  by  their 
humouring  or  gulling  '^  ex  stidto  insamon,  a  mope  or  a  noddy,  and  aU  to  make 
themselves  merry  : 

"  e dummodo  risum 

Excutiat  sibi ;  non  hie  cuiquam  parcit  aniico  ;" 

Friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one,  to  make  a  fool  a  madman,  is  their 
sport,  and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to  scoff"  and  deride  others  ;  they 
must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  laughter,  with  theni  in  ^  Apuleius,  once  a  day,  or 
else  they  shall  be  melancholy  themselves  ;  they  care  not  how  they  grind  and 
misuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own  persons.  Their  wits  indeed 
serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to  make  sport,  to  break  a  scurrile  jest,  which 
is  levissimiis  ingeniifriictus,  the  froth  of  wit,  as  s  Tully  holds,  and  for  this  they 
are  often  ajiplauded,  in  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  straminious,  duU  and 
heavy,  here  hes  their  genius,  in  this  they  alone  excel,  please  themselves  and 
others.  Leo  Decimus,  that  scoffing  pope,  as  Jovius  hath  registered  in  the  Fourth 
book  of  his  life,  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in  humoiu-ing  of  silly  fellows,  and 
to  put  gulleries  upon  them,  ''  by  commending  some,  persuading  others  to  this 
or  that  ;  he  made  ex  stolidis  stidtissimos,  etmaxime  ridiculos,  ex  sttdtis  inscmos; 
soft  fellows,  stark  noddies  ;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad  before  he 
left  them.  One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Tarascomus  of  Parma, 
a  musician  that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  second  in 
this  business,  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who 
was  indeed  a  ninny)  they  "  'made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridicu- 
lous precepts,  which  they  did  highly  commend,"  as  to  tie  his  arm  that  played 
on  the  lute,  to  make  him  strike  a  sweeter  stroke,  "  '^and  to  pull  dovi-n  the 
Arras  hangings,  because  the  voice  would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  rever- 
beration of  the  wall."  In  the  like  manner  they  persuaded  one  Baraballius  of 
Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Petrarch  ;  would  have  him  to  be  made  a 
laureate  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to  his  instalment  ;  and  had  so  possessed 
the  poor  man  with  a  conceit  of  his  excellent  poetry,  that  when  some  of  his 
more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angry  with  them,  and 
said  "' they  envied  his  honour,  and  prosperity:"  it  was  strange  (saith  Jovius) 
to  see  an  old  man  of  60  years,  a  venerable  and  grave  old  man,  so  gulled.  But 
what  cannot  such  scoff'ers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a  soft  creature,  on  whom 
they  may  Avork  ?  nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  Avise,  or  so  discreet,  that  may  not 
be  humoured  in  this  kind,  especially  if  some  excellent  wits  shall  set  upon  him  ; 
he  that  mads  others,  if  he  were  so  humoiu-ed,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as  much 
grieved  and  tormented  ;  he  might  cry  with  him  in  the  comedy,  Pro//  Jupiter, 
tu  homo  me  adigas  ad  insaniam.  For  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken  ; 
if  he  be  a  silly  soid,  and  do  not  perceive  it,  'tis  well,  he  may  haply  make 
others  sport,  and  be  no  whit  troubled  himself  ;  but  if  he  be  apprehensive  of  his 
folly,  and  take  it  to  heart,  then  it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lash  :  a  bitter 
jest,  a  slander,  a  calumny,  pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain, 
or  injury  whatsoever  ;  leoiter  enim  volat,  (it  flies  swiftly)  as  Bernard  of  an 
arrow,  sed graviter  vidnerat,  (but  wounds  deeply),  especially  if  it  shall  proceed 
from  a  viriilent  tongue,  "  it  cuts  (saith  David)  like  a  two-edged  sword.     They 

•>  Petulanti  splene  cachinno.        <^  Curial.  lib.  2.  Ea  quorandam  est  inscitia,  ut  quoties  loqui,  toties  mordere 
licere  sibi  putent.  ■*  Ter.  Eunuch.  =  Ilor.  ser.  lib.  2.  Sat.  4.     "  Provided  he  can  only  excite  laughter, 

he  spares  not  his  best  friend."         '  Lib.  2.         8  De  orat.         "^  Laudando,  et  raira  iis  persuadendo.  '  Et 

vana  inflatus  opinione,  incredibilia  ac  rideuda  quaedara  Musices  pra^cepta  commentaretur,  &c.  ';  TJt  voces 
nudis  parietibus  illisEe,  suavius  ac  acutius  resilirent.  '  Immortalitati  et  glorioe  suse  prorsus  invidentes. 
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shoot  titter  words  as  arrows,"  Psal.  Ixiv.  o.  "  And  they  smote  with  their 
tongues,"  Jcr.  xviii.  18.  and  that  so  hard,  that  they  leave  an  incurahle  wound 
hehind  them.  Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected, 
that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered  ;  and  of  all  other  men  living,  those  which 
are  aetuaUy  mehinchol}",  or  inchned  to  it,  are  most  sensible  (as  being  suspicious, 
choleric,  ajit  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of  an  injury  in  tliat  kind  :  they 
aggravate,  and  so  meditate  coutiimally  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive, 
not  to  be  removed,  till  time  wear  it  out.  Although  they  peradveuture  that  so 
scoff,  do  it  alone  in  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimma  allend  frui 
insanld,  an  excellent  thing  to  enjoy  another  man's  madness  ;  yet  they  must 
know,  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  (as  '^  Thomas  holds)  and  as  the  prophet  "  Dand 
denounceth,    "they  that  use  it,  shall  never  dwell  in  God's  tabernacle." 

Such  scurrilous  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore,  ought  not  at  all  to  bo 
used  ;  especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in  misery,  or  any  way  dis- 
tressed :  for  to  such,  cErumnarum  incrementa  sunt,  they  multiply  grief,  and  as 
"he  perceived,  In  multis pudor,  in  multis  iracundia,  c^r.,  many  are  ashamed, 
many  vexed,  angered,  and  there  is  no  greater  cause  or  furtherer  of  melancholy. 
Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  Sixth  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this 
purpose,  of  Uladislaus,  the  second  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of 
Shrine  ;  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were  enforced  to  lodge  in  a  jioor  cot- 
tage. \yhen  they  went  to  bed,  Uladislaus  told  the  earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife 
lay  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine  ;  he  not  able  to  contain,  replied,  Et  tua  cum 
Dabesso,  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young  gentleman  in  the  court, 
whom  Christina  the  queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  Pri)icipis  animum,  these 
words  of  his  so  galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  tristis  et  cogitabundus, 
very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  mouths  ;  but  they  were  the  earl's  utter  undo- 
ing :  for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to  death.  Sophia  the 
empress,  Justinian's  wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon  Narsetes  the  eunuch,  a 
famous  captain  then  disquieted  for  an  overthrow  whicli  he  lately  had  :  that  he 
■was  fitter  for  a  distall'  and  to  keep  women  company,  than  to  wield  a  sword,  or 
to  be  general  of  an  army  :  but  it  cost  her  dear,  for  he  so  far  distasted  it,  that 
he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused 
the  Lombards  to  rebel,  and  thence  procured  many  miseries  to  the  common- 
wealth. Tiberius  the  emperor  withheld  a  legacy  from  the  people  of  Rome, 
which  his  predecessor  Augustus  had  lately  given,  and  perceiving  a  fellow  round 
a  dead  corse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  wherefore  he  did  so  ;  the  fellow  re- 
plied, that  he  wished  the  departed  soid  to  signify  to  Augustus,  the  commons  of 
Rome  were  yet  unpaid  :  for  this  bitter  jest  the  emperor  caused  hiiu  forthwith  to 
be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For  this  reason,  all  those  that  otherwise 
approve  of  jests  in  some  cases,  and  facete  companions,  (as  who  doth  not  ?)  let 
them  laugh  and  be  merry,  rumpuntur  et  ilia  Codro,  'tis  laudable  and  fit,  those 
yet  will  by  no  means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any  way  inclined 
to  this  malady  ;  non  Jocandum  cum  iisqui  miseri  su7it,  et  cenunuosi,  no  jesting 
with  a  discontented  person,  'Tis  Castillo's  caveat,  i' Jo.  Pontanus,  and  ''  Gala- 
tens,  and  every  good  man's. 

"  Play  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not : 
Jest  with  me,  but  shame  me  not." 

Comitas  is  a  virtue  between  rusticity  and  scurrility,  two  extremes,  as  affability 
is  between  flattery  and  contention,  it  must  not  exceed  ;  but  be  still  accom- 
panied with  that  '^  JjSXajSfia  or  innocency,  qucB  nemini  nocet,  omnem  injuricB 
oblationem  abhorrens,  hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  ofi'er  of  injury.  Though  a  man 
be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or  obloquy,  have  been  overseen,   or  committed  a  foul 

">  2.  2  doe  qusest.  75.  Irrisio  mortale  peccatum.         "  Psal.  xv.  3.  "  Balthasar  Castillo  lib.  2  de  aulico. 

1'  De  sermone  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  ■<  Fol.  55.  Galateus.  '  Tally  Tusc.  quiest. 
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fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  humanity,,  to  upbraid,  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth 
with  his  offence,  or  to  scoff  at  such  a  one  ;  'tis  an  old  axiom,  turpis  in  reurn 
oniJiis  exproh-atio* .  I  speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax  vice,  Barclay,  Gentilis, 
Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus,  (fee,  the  Varronists  and  Lucians  of  our  time, 
satirists,  epigrammatists,  comedians,  apologists,  <fec.,  but  such  as  personate, 
rail,  scoff,  calumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence  offend  ; 

"  '  Ludit  qui  stolida  procacitate, 

Isou  est  Sestius  ille  sed  caballus  ;" 

'Tis  horse-play  this,  and  those  jests  (as  he  '  saith)  "  are  no  better  than 
injuries,"  biting  jests,  inordenies  et  acideati,  they  are  poisoned  jests,  leave  a 
sting  behind  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  used. 

"  °  Set  not  thy  foot  to  mnke  the  blind  to  fall ; 
Nor  wilfully  offend  thy  weaker  brother  : 
Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongue's  bitter  gall, 
Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  other." 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease  and  quietness 
than  we  have,  less  melancholy  ;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  we  study  to  misuse 
each  other,  how  to  stins;  and  o-all,  like  two  fiohtino;  boors,  bending  aU  our  force 
and  wit,  friends,  fortune,  to  crucify  -'^' one  another's  souls  ;  by  .means  of  which, 
there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency,  hatre^l,  malice,  and  dis- 
quietness  among  us. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Loss  of  Liberty,  (Servitude,  Imprisonment,  hoic  they  cause 

Melancholy. 
To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of  liberty,  servitude,  or 
imprisonment,  which  to  some  persons  is  as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest. 
Though  they  have  all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair 
walks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and  diet,  and  all 
things  correspondent,  yet  they  are  not  content,  because  they  are  confined,  may 
not  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure,  have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  >'  aliend 
quadra,  at  another  man's  table  and  coumiand.  As  it  is  ^  in  meats  so  it  is 
in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports  ;  let  them  be  never  so  pleasant, 
commodious,  wholesome,  so  good  ;  yet  omnium  rerum  es*  satieias,  there  is  a 
loathing  satiety  of  all  things.  The  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna, 
it  is  irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in  his  kennel, 
they  are  weary  of  it.  They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and  have  all  things,  to 
another  man's  judgment,  that  heart  can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can 
desire,  bona  si  sua  norint :  yet  they  loathe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present  : 
J^st  natura  hominuin  novitatis  avida  ;  men's  nature  is  still  desirous  of  news, 
variety,  delights  ;  and  om*  wandering  affections  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind, 
that  they  must  change,  though  it  must  be  to  the  worst.  Bachelors  must  be 
married,  and  married  men  would  be  bachelors  ;  they  do  not  love  their  own 
wives,  though  otherwise  fair,  wise,  virtuous,  and  well  qualified,  because  they 
are  theirs  ;  our  present  estate  is  still  the  worst,  we  cannot  endure  one  course 
of  life  long,  et  quod  modo  voverat,  odit,  one  calling  long,  esse  in  honore  juvat, 
mox  displicet ;  one  place  long,  ^  Romce  Tybur  amo,  ventosus  Tybure  Romam, 
that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hoc  quosdam  agit  ad  mor- 
tem, (saith  *>  Seneca)  quod  proposita  scepe  mutando  in  eadem  revolvuntur ,  et  non 
relinquunt  novitati  locum  :  Fastidio  ccejnt  esse  vita,  et  ipsus  mundus,  et  subit 
illud  rapidissimar7im  deliciarum,  Quousque  eadem  ?  this  alone  kills  many  a 
man,  that  they  are  tied  to  the  same  still,  as  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  dog  in  a  wheel, 
they  run  round,  without  alteration  or  news,  their  life  groweth  odious,  the  world 

*  "  Every  reproach  uttered  against  one  already  condemned  is  mean-spirited."  '  Mart.  lib.  1.  epig.  35. 

«  Tales  joci  ab  injuriis  non  possint  discerni.     Galateus  fo.  55.  "  I'ybrac  in  his  Quadraint  37.  "  Ego 

hujus  misera  fatuitate  et  dementia  conflictor.      TuU.  ad  Attic    li    11.  y  Miserum  est  aliena  vivere 

<]uadra.     Juv.  »  Crambse  bis  coctae.     Vitse  me  redde  priori.  »  Hor.  ''  De  tranaujl   nnimse. 
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loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious  dehghts,  what?  still  the  same? 
Marcus  Aurclius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of  all  worldly  delights  and 
pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  themselves  ;  what  they  most  desired,  was 
tedious  at  last,  and  that  their  lust  could  never  he  satisfied,  all  was  vanity  and 
affliction  of  mind. 

Now  if  it  he  death  itself,  another  heU,  to  he  glutted  with  one  kind  of  sport, 
dieted  with  one  dish,  tied  to  one  place  ;  though  they  have  all  things  otherwise 
as  they  can  desire,  and  are  in  heaven  to  another  man's  opinion,  what  misery 
and  discontent  shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself  ?  Quod 
instills  morte,  in  servitute  vivendum,  as  Hermolaus  told  Alexander  in 
'^  Curtius,  worse  than  death  is  bondage  :  *  hoc  animo  scito  omnes  fortes,  ut 
mortem  servituii  anteponant,  AU  brave  men  at  arms  (TuUy  holds)  are  so  affected. 
*i  Equidem  ego  is  sum,  qui  servitutem  extremum  omnium  malorum  esse  arbitror: 
I  am  he  (saith  Botcrus)  that  account  servitude  the  extremity  of  misery.  And 
what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard  taskmasters,  in  gold 
mines  (like  those  30,000  t  Indian  slaves  at  Potosi,  in  Peru),  tin-mines,  lead- 
mines,  stone-quarries,  coal-pits,  like  so  many  mouldwarps  imder  ground,  con- 
demned to  the  galleys,  to  perpetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and  stripes, 
without  all  hope  of  deUvery  ?  How  are  those  women  in  Turkey  affected,  that 
most  part  of  the  year  come  not  abroad  ;  those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames, 
that  are  mewed  up  like  hawks,  and  locked  up  by  their  jealous  husbands  ?  how 
tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves  and  caves  half  a  year  together  ?  as  in 
Iceland,  Muscovy,  or  mider  the  <^  pole  itself,  where  they  have  six  months'  per- 
petual night.  Nay,  what  misery  and  discontent  do  they  endm-e,  that  are  in 
prison  ?  They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at  once,  good  air,  good 
diet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  &c.,  that  are  bound  in  chains  all 
day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and  (as  ^ Luciau  describes  it)  "must  abide  that  filthy 
stink,  and  rattling  of  chains,  bowlings,  pitiful  outcries,  that  prisoners  usually 
make  ;  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable."  They  lie 
nastily  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dungeon,  in  their  own  dung,  in  pain 
of  body,  in  pain  of  soid,  as  Joseph  did,  Psal.  cv.  18,  "  They  hurt  his  feet  in 
the  stocks,  the  iron  entered  his  soul."  They  live  solitary,  alone,  sequestered 
from  all  company  but  heart-eating  melancholy  ;  and  for  want  of  meat,  must 
eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon  themselves.  Well  might  b  Arcidamis 
put  long  imprisonment  for  a  cause,  especially  to  such  as  have  lived  jovially,  in 
aU  sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a  sudden  are  estranged  and  debarred  from  all 
manner  of  pleasures  :  as  were  Huniades,  Edward,  and  Richard  II.,  Valerian 
the  Emperor,  Bajazet  the  Turk.  If  it  be  irksome  to  miss  our  ordinary  com- 
panions and  repast  for  once  a  day,  or  an  hoiu-,  what  shall  it  be  to  lose  them  for 
ever  ?  If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  that  variety 
of  objects  the  world  affords  ;  what  misery  and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring 
to  him,  that  shall  now  be  cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall 
from  heaven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexed, 
what  shall  become  of  him  ?  ^  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  being  imprisoned  by 
his  youngest  brother  Henry  I.,  ab  illo  die  inconsolabili  dolore  in  careers  contabuit, 
saith  Matthew  Paris,  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  grief.  \  Jugm'tha 
that  generous  captain,  "  brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  after  imprisoned, 
through  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  melancholy,  died."  '  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, the  second  man  from  King  Stephen  (he  that  built  that  famous  castle  of 

'  Lib.  8.  *  Tullhis  Lepido  Fam.  10.  27.         >*  Boterus  1.  1.  polit.  cap.  4.         f  Laet.  descrip.  Americse. 

«  If  there  be  any  inhabitants.  '  In  Taxari.     Interdiu  quideni  coUuni  vinctum  est,  et  manus  constricta, 

noctu  veri)  totum  corpus  vincitv.r,  ad  lias  miserias  accidit  corporis  fetor,  strepitus  ejulantium,  somni  brevitas, 
hasc  omnia  p!an6  molesta  et  intolerabilia.  6  In  9  IJhasis.  ^  William  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son. 

t  Salust.   Romam  triumpbo  ductus  taudemque  in  caroerem  conjectus,  animi  dolore  periit.  '  Camden 

in  Wiltsli.  miseruva  senem  ita  fame  et  calamitatibus    in  carcere  fregit,  inter  mortis  nietum,   et  vitoe 
tormenta,  &c. 
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^  Devizes  in  Wiltshire),  was  so  tortured  in  prison  with  hunger,  and  all  those 
••alamitics  accompanying  such  men,  ^ut  vivere  nohj.erit,  mori  nescierit,  he  woidd 
r.ot  live,  and  could  not  die,  between  fear  of  death,  and  torments  of  life.  Francis 
King  of  France  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  V.,  ad  mortem  fere  melan- 
choUcus,  saith  Guicciardini,  melancholy  almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant. 
But  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  needs  no  further  illustration. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Poverty  and  Want,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  ixnwelcome  guests,  so  much, 
abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I  may  not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty, 
although  (if  considered  aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  donnm  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to  heaven,  as 
"^  Chrysostom  calls  it,  God's  gift,  the  mother  of  modesty,  and  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  riches  (as  shall  be  shown  in  his  "  place),  yet  as  it  is  esteemed  in 
the  world's  censure,  it  is  a  most  odious  calling,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  torture, 
siimmum  scelus,  a  most  intolerable  burden  ;  we  "  shun  it  all,  cane  pejus  et 
~angue  (worse  than  a  dog  or  a  snake),  we  abhor  the  name  of  it,  *  Paupertas 
fugitur,  totoque  arcessitur  orbe,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares, 
woes,  labours,  and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  any 
pains, — e.vtremos  currit  mercator  ad  Indos,  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast, 
no  creek  of  the  world  unsearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  we 
will  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  f  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  five  zones,  and  both  exti-emes  of 
lieat  and  cold  :  we  will  turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  ourselves,  swear 
and  lie,  damn  our  bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rob, 
murder,  ratlier  than  endure  this  insufi'erable  yoke  of  poverty,  which  doth  so 
tyrannise,  crucify,  and  generally  depress  lis. 

For  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men  most  part  esteemed  according 
to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are  rich  :  |  Uhique  tanti  quisque  quantum 
hahuit  fuit.  If  he  be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but 
he  ?  In  the  ^allgar  opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he  gets  it,  of 
what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  virtuously  endowed,  or  villanously  inclined ; 
let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a 
wretch,  §  Lucian's  tyrant,  "on  whom  you  may  look  with  less  security  than  on 
the  sun  ;  "  so  that  he  be  rich  (and  Uberal  withal)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired, 
adored,  reverenced,  and  higlily  p magnified.  "The  rich  is  had  in  reputation 
because  of  his  goods,"  Eccl.  x.  31.  He  shall  be  befriended:  "for  riches 
gather  many  friends,"  Prov,  xix.  4, — nudtos  numerahit  arnicos,  all  ^i  happiness 
ebbs  and  flows  with  his  money.  He  shall  be  accounted  a  gracious  lord,  a 
MeCEenas,  a  benefactor,  a  wise,  discreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortunate  man, 
of  a  generous  spirit,  Pullus  Jovis,  et  galUnce  filius  alhcB  :  a  hopeful,  a  good 
man,  a  virtuous,  honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junonium  puerum,  et  matris 
partum  vere  aureum,  as  "^  Tully  said  of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted 
Gsesar,  and  an  heir  ^  apparent  of  so  great  a  monarchy,  he  was  a  golden  child. 
All  t  honour,  offices,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets  are  put  upon 
him,  otnnes  omnia  bona  dicere ;  all  men's  eyes  are  upon  him,  God  bless  his 
good  worship,  his  honour  ;  "  every  man  speaks  well  of  him,  every  man  presents 
him,  seeks  and  sues  to  him  for  his  love,  favour,   and  protection,  to  serve  him, 

>=  Vies  hodie.  Seneca.  ">  Com.  ad  Hebrfeos.  "  Part.  2.  Sect.  3.  Memb.  X  "  Quem  nt 

difficilem  niorbum  pueris  tradere  fomiidamus.     Plut.  *  Lucan  1.  1.  t  As  in  the  silver  mines  a( 

Friburgh  in  Germany.     Fines  Morison,  %  Kuripides.  §  Tom.  4.  dial,  minore  periculo  Solem  quam 

hunc  deti.xis  oculis  licet  intueri.  p  Oninis  enim  res,  virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina,  humanaque  pulchris 

Divitiis  p.arent.  Hor.  Ser.  1.  2.  Sat.  3.  Clavus  eris,  fortis  Justus,  sapiens,  etiam  rex.  Et  quicquid  volet.  Plor. 
1  Et  genus,  et  formam,  regina pecunia  donat.  Money  adds  spirits,  courage,  &c.  '  Epist.  lilt,  ad  Atticum, 
»  Our  young  master,  a  fine  towardly  gentleman,  God  bless  him,  and  hopeful ;  why  ?  he  is  heir  apparent  to  the 
right  worshipful,  to  the  right  honourable,  &c.  '  O  nummi,  nummi :  vobis  hunc  pra?st.at  honorom, 

"  E.xinde  sapere  eum  omnes  dicimus,  ac  quisque  fortunam  habet.  Plant.  Pseud. 
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belong  unto  liim,  every  man  riseth  to  liiin.  as  to  Tliemistocles  in  the  Olympics, 
if  he  speak,  as  of  Ileroil,  Vox  Dei,  ?ion  liominls,  the  voice  of  God,  not  of  man. 
All  the  o-raees,  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him,  ^  golden  fortune 
accomjianies  and  lodgeth  with  him  ;  and  as  to  those  Roman  emperors,  is 
placed  in  his  chamber. 

"  y Secura  naviget  aurft, 

Fortvinanique  suo  temperet  arbitrio  :  " 

he  niav  sail  as  ho  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his  pleasm-e,  jovial 
days,  splendour  and  magnificence,  sweet  music,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things, 
and  fat  of  the  land,  fine  clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  his 
command,  all  the  world  labours  for  him,  thousands  of  artificers  are  his  slaves 
to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him :  *  Divines  (for  Pi/thia  Philip- 
pisat)  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  scholars  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  his 
service.  Every  man  seeks  his  ^  acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match  with  him, 
though  he  be  an  oaf,  a  ninny,  a  monster,  a  goosecap,  uxorem  ducat  Danaen,^ 

when,  and  whom  he  will,  h>mc  optant  generum  Rex   et  Regina he  is  an 

excellent  *  match  for  my  son,  my  daughter,  my  niece,  he.  Quicqidd  calcaverit 
hie,  Rosa  fiet,  let  him  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets  sound,  bells  ring,  <te.,  all 
happiness  attends  him,  every  man  is  willing  to  entertain  him,  he  sups  in 
^  Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes ;  what  preparation  is  made  for  his  '^  entertain- 
ment ?  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  perfumes,  all  that  sea  and  land  affords.  What 
cookery,  masking,  mirth  to  exhilarate  his  person  ? 

"  <"  Da  Trebio,  pone  ad  Trebium,  vis  frater  ab  illis 
Ilibus  ? " 

What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of  ? 

" i  dulcia  poraa,  I    "  Sweet  apples,  and  whate'er thy  fields  afford, 

Et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores,  Before  thy  Gods  be  serv'd,  let  serve  thy  Lord." 

Ante  Larem,  gustet  veuerabilior  Lare  dives."        | 

What  sport  will  your  honour  have  ?  hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  bulls, 
bears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers,  fiddlers,  jesters,  &c.,  they  are  at 
your  good  worship's  command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  terraces,  gal- 
leries, cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at  hand:  ^in 
aureis  lac,  vinum  in  argenteis,  adolescentulcE  ad  nutum  speciosce,  wine, 
wenches,  &c.  a  Tiu-kish  paradise,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a 
silly  soft  fellow,  and  scai'ce  have  common  sense,  yet  if  he  he  born  to  fortunes 
(as  I  have  said)  ^jure  hcereditario  sapere  jubetur,  he  must  have  honour  and 
office  in  his  course  :  ^  Nemo  nisi  dives  honore  dignus  (Ambros.  offic.  21.)  none 
so  worthy  as  himself :  he  shall  have  it.  atque  esto  qiiirquid  Sereius  aut  Labeo. 
Get  money  enough  and  command  §  kingdoms,  provinces,  armies,  hearts,  hands, 
and  affections ;  thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarchs  to  be  thy  chaplains  and  para- 
sites: thou  shalt  have  (Tamerlane-like)  kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be 
thy  laundresses,  emperors  thy  footstools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than 
great  Alexander,  Babel  towers,  pyramids  and  mausolean  tombs,  *tc.  command 
heaven  and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassal,  auro  emitur  diadema, 
argento  ccelum  panditur,  denarius  philosophum  conducit,  nummus  jus  cogit, 
obolus  literatum  pascit,  metalhnn  sanitatem  conciliat,  tes  amicos  conglutinat.\ 
And  therefore  not  without  good  cause,  John  de  Medicis,  that  rich  Florentine, 
when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  calling  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Laurence,  before 
him,  amongst  other  sober  sayings,  repeated  this,  animo  quieto  digredior,  quod 

'  Aurea  fortuna,  principum  cubiculis  reponi  solita.     Julius  Capitclinus  vita  Antonini.  r  Petronius. 

*  Theologi  opulentis  adhfrrent,  Jurisperiti  pecuniosis,  literati  nummosis,  liberalibus  artifices.  ^  Multi 

illura  juvenes,  multae  petiere  puellae.  t  "lie  may  have  Danae  to  wife."  »  Dummodo  sit  dives 

barbarus,  ille  placet.  ^  Plut.  in  Lucullo,  a  rich  chamber  so  called.  c  Panis  pane  melior. 

<>  Juv.  Sat.  5.  t  Hot.  Sat.  5    lib.  2.  «  Hohemus  de  Turcis  et  Bredenbach.  '  Euphormio. 
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ros  saiios  et  d i cites  pust  me  relinqitain,  "  It  doth  me  good  tu  think  yet,  thuuoh 
I  be  dying,  that  I  shall  leave  you,  my  children,  sound  and  rich:"  for  wealth 
sways  all.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  amongst  those  Lacedemonian  senators  of 
Lycurgus  in  Plutarch,  "  He  preferred  that  deserved  best,  was  most  virtuous 
and  worthy  of  the  place,  '^  not  swiftness,  or  strength,  or  Avealth,  or  friends  car- 
ried it  in  those  days  :"  but  inter  optimos  optimtis,  inter  te»ijjera?ites  femperan- 
tissi??iHS,  the  most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  con- 
templation, all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they 
list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greatness.  ^  They  may  freely  tresjiass,  and  do 
as  they  please,  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as  mutter  against 
them,  tliere  is  no  notice  taken  of  it,  they  may  securely  do  it,  live  after  their 
own  laws,  and  for  their  money  get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem  their  souls 

from  purgatory  and  hell  itself, clausuni  possidet  area  Jovem.      Let  them  be 

epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  machiavelians,  (as  they  often  are)  "  ^  J^t  quarn- 
vis perjuris  erit,  sine gente,  crtientus,"  they  may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  if  they  will  themselves,  they  may  be  canonised  for  saints,  they 
shall  be  'honourably  interred  in  mausoleau  tombs,  commended  by  poets,  regis- 
tered in  histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected  to  their  names,— ^ e  mani- 

bus  iUis — nascentur  violce. 'If  he  be  bountifid  in  his  life,  and  liberal  at  his 

death,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear,  as  he  did  by  Claudius  the  Emperor  in  Taci- 
tus, he  saw  his  soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be  miserabl}-  lamented  at  his  funeral. 
Amhuhaiarum  collegia ,  Sfc.  Trirnalcionis  topanta  in  Petronius  recta  in  calum 
ahiit,  went  i-ight  to  heaven:  a  base  quean,  "  "Hhou  wouldst  have  scorned  once 
in  thy  misery  to  have  a  penny  from  her  ;"  and  why  ?  modio  numrnos  nietiit,  she 
measured  her  money  by  the  bushel.  These  prerogatives  do  not  usually  belong 
to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are  most  part  seeming  rich,  let  him  have  but  a  good 
"  outside,  he  carries  it,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a  god,  as  "  Cj^rus  was  amongst 
the  Persians,  ob  splendidam  apparatam,  for  his  gay  attires  ;  now  most  men 
are  esteemed  according  to  their  clothes.  In  our  gullish  times,  whom  you  per- 
adventure  in  modesty  would  give  place  to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit,  and 
presuming  him  some  great  worshipful  man,  beheve  it,  if  you  shall  examine  his 
estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a  serving  man  of  no  great  note,  my  lady's 
tailor,  his  lordship's  barber,  or  some  such  gull,  a  Fastidius  Brisk,  Sir  Petro- 
nel  Flash,  a  mere  outside.  Only  this  respect  is  given  him,  that  wheresoever 
he  comes,  he  may  call  for  what  he  wiU,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his  out- 
ward habit. 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  Prov.  xv.  15.  "all  his  da^^s  are  mise- 
rable," he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected  and  forsaken,  poor  in  purse, 
poor  in  spirit  ;  v prryut  res  nobis  Jluit,  ita  et  animus  se  habet;  ^i  money  gives  life 
and  sold.  Though  he  be  honest,  wise,  learned,  Avell-deserving,  noble  W  birth, 
and  of  excellent  good  parts  ;  3'et  in  that  he  is  poor,  unlikely  to  rise,  come  to 
honour,  office  or  good  means,  he  is  contemned,  neglected,  frustra  sapit,  inter 
literas  esurit,  amic?fs  molestus.  "  ^'If  he  speak,  what  babbler  is  this  ?  "  Ecclus. 
his  nobility  without  wealth,  is  ^projecta  vilior  alga,  and  he  not  esteemed :  nos 
files  pulli  7iati  infelicibus  ovis,  if  once  poor,  we  are  metamorphosed  in  an 
instant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and  vile  drudges :  *  for  to  be  poor,  is  to  he  a 
knave,  a  fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked,  an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eye-sore,  say 
poor  and  say  aU  :  they  are  born  to  labour,  to  misery,  to  cai-ry  burdens  like 
juments,  pistum  stercus  comedere  with  Ulysses'  companions,  and  as  Chremilus 

h  Non  fuit  apud  mortales  uUum  excellentius  certamen,  non  inter  celeres  celerrimo,  non  inter  robustos 
robustissimo,  &c.  '  Quiequid  libet  licet.  ^  Hor.  Sat.  5.  lib.  2.  '  Cum  moritur  dives 

concun-unt  undique  cives :     Pauperis  ad  funus  vix  est  ex  millibus  unus.  '"  Et  niodo  quid  fuit 

ignoscat  mihi  genius  tuus,  noluisses  de  nianu  ejus  nunimos  accipere.  "  He  that  wears  silk,  satin, 

velvet,   and  gold   lace,  must  needs  be  a  gentleman.  "  Est  sanguis  atque  spiritus  pecunia  mor- 

talibus.  1'  Euripides.  i  Xenophon.  Cyropsed.  1.  8.  '  In  tenui  rara  est  facundia  panno. 

■luv.  "  Hor.  "  more  worthless  than  rejected" weeds."  '  Egereest  offendere,  et  iudigere  scelestum 

esse.  Sat.  Menip. 
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objected  in  Aristophanes,  "  salem  Ihigere,  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  chan- 
uels,  ^'  carry  out  dirt  and  dunghills,  sweep  chimneys,  rub  horse-heels,  he.  I 
eay  nothing-  of  Turks,  galley-slaves,  wliicli  are  bought  ''  and  sold  hke  juments, 
or  those  African  negroes,  or  poor  y  Indian  drudges,  qtii  indies  hinc  hide  defe- 
rendis  oneribns  ocmmhunt,  tiam  (jicod  apud  nos  boves  et  asini  vehunt,  tralnmt, 
4'C.*  /(/  omne  niisellis  Tndis,  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and  though  erst  spruce, 
now  rusty  and  squalid,  because  poor,  ^  immundasfortunas  cpquum  est  squalorem 
sequi,  it  is  ordinarily  so.  "  ^^  Others  eat  to  live,  but  they  live  to  drudge," 
^serviliset  misera  gens    nihil  recusare  audet,  a  servile  generation,  that  dare 

refuse  no  task. "  '^  Hens  tii  Drotno,  cape  hoc  Jiabellum,  ventidicm  hincfacito 

dum  lavamiis,"  sirrah  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we  M'ash,  and  bid  your  fellow 
get  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  run  fifty  miles  a- 
foot  to-morrow,  to  cany  me  a  letter  to  my  mistress,  Socia  ad  pistrinaTn,  Socia 
shall  tarry  at  home  and  grind  malt  all  day  long,  Tristan  thresh.  Thus  are 
they  commanded,  being  indeed  some  of  them  as  so  many  footstools  for  rich 
men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horseback,  or  as  "  ''walls  for  them 
to  piss  on."  They  are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  idiots, 
nasty,  unclean,  lousy,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble :  and  as  ^  Le.o  Afer 
observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Africa,  naturci  viliores  sunt,  nee  apnd  suos  duces 
majore  in  pirecio  quutn  si  canes  essent:  ^  base  by  nature,  and  no  more  esteemed 
than  dogs,  miseram,  laboriosam,  calamitosam  vitani  agunt,  et  inop>em,  infceli- 
cem,  ritdiores  asinis,  ut  e  brutis  j)lane  natos  dicas :  no  learning,  no  knoAvledge, 
no  civility,  scarce  common  sense,  nought  but  barbarism  amongst"  them,  belbdno 
more  vivifnt,  neque  calceos  gestant,  neque  vestes,  like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  they 
go  barefooted  and  barelegged,  the  soles  of  their  feet  being  as  hard  as  horse- 
hoofs,  as  s  Radzivilus  observed  at  Damietta  in  Egypt,  leading  a  laborious, 
miserable,  wretched,  unhappy  life,  "  ''  like  beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse:" 
(for  a  i  Spaniard  in  lucatan,  sold  three  Indian  boys  for  a  cheese,  and  a  hun- 
dred negro  slaves  for  a  horse)  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  summum 
honum,  a  pot  of  ale.  There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these  villains  will  not 
undergo,  inter  illos  plerique  latrinas  evacuant,  alii  cidinariam  curant,  alii  stabu- 
larios  agunt,  urinatores,  et  id  genus  similia  exercent,  Sfc.  like  those  people  that 
dwell  in  the  '^Alps,  chimney-sweepers,  jakes-farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant 
rogues,  they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread 
to  eat.  For  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  '  beggary,  fulsome  nasti- 
ness,  squalor,  contempt,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst  ;  pedicu- 
lorum,  et  pulicum  numerum?  as™  he  well  followed  it  in  Aristophanes,  fleas  and 
lice,  propaUio  vestem  laceram,  et  pro pidi'inari  lapidem  bene  magnum  ad  caput, 
rags  for  his  raiment,  and  a  stone  for  his  pillow, />ro  cathedra,  ruptce  caput  urnce, 
he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block  for  a  chair,  et  maluce  ramos  pro  pani- 
bus  comedit,  he  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a  hog,  or 
scraps  like  a  dog,  xd  nunc  nobis  vita  ajficitur,  quis  non  putabit  insaniam  esse, 
infelicitatemque  ?  as  Chremilus  concludes  his  speech,  as  we  poor  men  hve  now- 
a-days,  who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be  "  infelicity,  misery,  and  madness  ? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains,  hunger-starved 
beggars,  wandering  rogues,  those  ordinary  slaves,  and  day-labouring  di'udges  ; 

°  Plant,  act.  4.  '•■  Nullum  tam  barbarum,  tam  vile  muniis  est,  quod  non  lubentissinie  obire  velit  gens 

vilissiuia.  "  Lausius   orat.   in  Hispaniam.  v  Laet   descrip.  Aniericre.  *  "  AVho  daily  faint 

beneath  the  burdens  tliey  are  compelled  to  carry  from  place  to  place  :  for  they  can-y  and  draw  the  loads 
which  oxen  and  asses  formerly  used,  &c."  '  Plautus.  "  Leo  Afer  ca.  uit.  1.  1.  edunt  non  ut  bene 

vivant,  sed  ut  fortiter  laborent.     lleinsius.  •*  Munster  de  rusticis  Germanise,  Cosmog.  cap.  27.  lib.  3. 

■^  Ter.  Kunuch.  ii  Pauper  paries  factus,  quem  caniculas  commingant.  >:  I>ib.  1.  cap.  ult.  'Deos 

omnes  illis  infensos  diceres  :  tam  pannosi,  famefracti,  tot  assidue  malis  afficiuntur,  tanquam  pecora  quibus 
splendor  rationis  emortuus.  s  Peregrin.  Ilieros.  ''  Nihil  omnino  meliorem  vitam  degunt,  quam 

feras  in  silvis,  jumenta  in  tenis.    Leo  Afer.  '  Bartholomeus  a  Casa.  ^  Ortelius  in  Helvetia.     Qui 

habitant  in  Csesia  valle  ut  plurimum  latomi,  in  Oscella  valle  cultrorum  fabri  fumarii,  in  Vigetia  sordidum 
genus  houiinuni,   quod   repurgandis  caminis  victum   parat.  '  I  write  not  this  any  ways  to  upbraid, 

or  scoff  at,  or  misuse  poor  men,  but  rather  to  condole  and  pity  them  by  expressing,  &c.  ■"  Chremilus, 

act,  4.  Plaut.  "  Pauperlas  durum  onus  iniseris  mortalibus. 
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yet  tliey  are  commonly  so  preyed  upon  by  °  polling  officers  for  breaking  the  laws, 
by  their  tyrannising  laudlortls,  so  Hayed  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  v  exactions, 
that  though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their  genius,  they  cannot 
live  in  i  some  countries  ;  but  what  they  have  is  instantly  taken  from  them,  the 
very  care  they  take  to  Uve,  to  be  drudges,  to  maintain  their  poor  families,  their 
trouble  and  anxiety  "  takes  away  their  sleep,"  Sirac.  xxxi.  1.  it  makes  them 
weary  of  their  lives  :  when  they  have  taken  all  pains,  done  their  utmost  and 
honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  cast  behind  by  sickness,  or  overtaken  with  years, 
no  man  pities  them,  hard-hearted  and  merciless,  uncharitable  as  they  are,  they 
leave  them  so  distressed,  to  beg,  steal,  murmur,  and  ^'  rebel,  or  else  starve. 
The  feeling  and  fear  of  this  misery  compelled  those  old  Romans,  whom  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa  pacified,  to  resist  their  governors  :  outlaws,  and  rebels  in  most 
places,  to  take  up  seditious  arms,  and  in  all  ages  hath  caused  uproars,  mur- 
mm-ings,  seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  murders,  mutinies,  jars  and  contentions 
in  every  commonwealth  :  grudging,  repining,  complaining,  discontent  in  each 
private  family,  because  they  want  means  to  live  according  to  their  callings, 
bring  up  their  children,  it  breaks  their  hearts,  they  cannot  do  as  they  would. 
No  greater  misery  than  for  a  lord  to  have  a  knight's  Uving,  a  gentleman  a 
yeoman's,  not  to  be  able  to  live  as  his  birth  and  place  require.  Poverty  and 
want  are  generally  corrosives  to  all  kind  of  men,  especially  to  such  as  have  been 
in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  suddenly  distressed,  ^  nobly  born,  hberally 
brought  up,  and  by  some  disaster  and  casualty  miserably  dejected.  For  the 
rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have  they  base  minds  correspondent,  like 
beetles,  e  siercore  orii,  e  stercore  victus,  in  siercore  deliciimi,  as  they  were  obscurely 
born  and  bred,  so  they  delight  in  obscenity ;  they  are  not  so  thoroughly  touched 
with  it.  A  ngustas  animas  angusto  in  pcdore  versant  *.  Yea,  that  which  is  no  small 
cause  of  their  torments,  if  once  they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken 
of  their  fellows,  most  part  neglected,  and  left  unto  themselves  ;  as  poor  "Terence 
in  Rome  was  by  Scipio,  La?lius,  and  Furius,  his  great  and  noble  friends. 

"  Nil  Publius  Scipio  profuit,  nil  ei  Laelius,  nil  Furius, 
Tres  per  idem  tenipus  qui  agitabant  nobiles  facillime, 
Uoruiu  ille  opera  ne  doinum  quidem  habuit  conductitiam."* 

'Tis  generally  so,  Tenipora  si  fuerint  mihila,  solus  eris,  he  is  left  cold  and  com- 
fortless, nullus  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus  opes,  all  flee  from  him  as  from  a  rotten 
wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads.  Frov.  xix.  4.  "  Poverty  separates  them 
from  their  "^  neighbours." 

""  Dum  fortunafavet,  vultum  servatis  amici,    I  "  Whilst  fortune  favour'd,  friends,  you  smil'd  on  me, 
Cum  cecidit,  tui-pi  vertitis  ora  fuga."  |      But  when  she  fled,  a  friend  I  could  not  see." 

Wliich  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor  >' every  man  contemns  him,  insidts  over  him, 
oppresseth  him,  scofi's  at,  aggravates  his  misery. 

"  '  Quum  cpepit  quassata  domiis  subsidere,  partes   I  "  Wben  once  the  tottering  house  begins  to  shrink, 
In  proclinatas  omne  recumbit  onus."  |      Thither  comes  all  the  weight  by  an  instinct." 

Nay  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren,  and  dearest  friends.  Pro.  xix.  7. 
"  His  brethren  hate  him  if  he  be  poor,"  '^  ornnes  vicini  oderunt,  "  his  neigh- 
bours hate  him,"  Pro.  xiv.  20.  ^onnies  me  noti  ac  ignoli  descrunt,  as  he  com- 
plained in  the  comedy,  friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most 
grievous,  poverty  makes  men  ridiculous.  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in 
se,  quam  quod  ridicules  homines  fac it,  they  must  endure  *^  jests,  taunts,  flouts, 

°  Vexat  censura  columbas.  p  Deu.x  ace  non  possunt,  et  sixcinque  solvere  nolunt :  Omnibus  est  notum 

quater  tre  solvere  totum.         i  Scandia,  Africa,  Lituania.  ■■  Montaigne,  in  his  Kssays,  speaks  of  certain 

Indians  in  France,  that  being  asked  how  they  liked  the  country,  wondered  how  a  few  rich  men  could  keep 
so  many  poor  men  in  subjection,  that  they  did  not  cut  their  throats.  "  Augustas  animas  animoso  in 

pectore  versans.  '  "  A  narrow  breast  conceals  a  narrow  soul  "  "  Donatus  vit.  ejus.  *  "  I'ublius 

Scipio,  Ltelius  and  Furius,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  at  that  day  in  Kome,  were  of  so  little 
service  to  him,  that  he  could  scarcely  procure  a  lodging  through  their  patronage."  ■■  Prov.  .\i.x.  7. 

"  Though  he  be  instant,  yet  they  will  not."  '  Petronius.  ^  Non  est  qui  doleat  vicem,  ut  Petrus 

Christum,  jurant  se  hominem  non  novisse.  ■  Ovid,  in  Trist.  =  Horat.  '•  Ter.  Eunuchus,  act.  2. 

'  Quid  quod  materiam  prsbet  causamque  jocandi :  S^i  toga  sordida  sit,  Juv.  t^at.  2. 
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blows  of  their  Ijetters,  and  take  all  in  good  part  to  get  a  meal's  meat  :  *  mag- 
num pauperies  opprobrium,  julet  quidcls  et  facere  et  pati.  He  must  turn 
parasite,  jester,  fool,  cum  desipientihus  desijtere ;  saitli  <!  Euripides,  slave, 
villain,  drudge  to  get  a  poor  living,  apply  liiinself  to  each  man's  hiunours,  to 
win  and  please,  (tc,  and  he  buffeted  when  he  hath  all  done,  as  Ulysses  was  by 
Welanthius  '^  in  Homer,  he  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over,  for  ^  poterdioriim 
stuhdia  perferenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  it.  lie  must 
turn  rogue  and  villain ;  for  as  the  saying  is,  Necessdas  cogd  ad  turpia,  poverty 
alone  makes  men  thieves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitors,  assassins,  "  because  of 
poverty  we  have  sinned,"  Ecclus.  xxvii.  1.  swear  and  forswear,  bear  false  wit- 
ness, lie,  dissemble,  anything,  as  I  say,  to  advantage  themselves,  and  to  relieve 
their  necessities  :  «  Culpa;  scelerisqzce  magistra  est,  when  a  man  is  driven  to  his 
shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  ? 

••  •> si  misenim  fortuiia  Siiionem 


Finxit,  vanum  etiam  meiidacemque  iiiiproba  fingef." 

he  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  country,  turn  Turk,  forsake  rehgion, 
abjure  God  and  all,  7ndla  tarn  horrenda  jyroddio,  quam  illi  hicri  causa  (saith 
'  Leo  Afer)  perpetrare  nolint.  ^  Plato,  therefore,  calls  poverty,  "  thievish, 
sacrilegious,  filthy,  wicked,  and  mischievous:"  and  well  he  might.  For  it 
makes  many  an  upright  man  otherwise,  had  he  not  been  in  want,  to  take  bribes, 
to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell  his  tongue,  heart,  hand,  <fcc., 
to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerciful,  uncivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help  his 
present  estate.  It  makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great  men 
tyrannise,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures,  physicians 
harpies,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  liars,  honest  men  thieves,  devout 
assassins,  great  men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves, 
middle  sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and  com- 
plain. A  great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some  miserable  wretches 
to  coimterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make  themselves  bhnd,  lame,  to 
have  a  more  plausible  cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their  present 
Avants.  Jodocus  Damhoderius,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges,  p7-axi  rerum  criminal. 
c.  112.  hath  some  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit  cranks,  and  evei*y  village 
almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies  amongst  us ;  we  have  dummerers, 
Abraham  men,  (fee.  And  that  which  is  the  extent  of  misery,  it  enforceth  them 
through  anguish  and  wearisomeness  of  their  lives,  to  make  away  themselves  : 
they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned,  &c.,  than  to  live  without  means. 


''  In  mare  Cietiferum,  ne  te  premat  aspera  egestas, 
Desili,  et  a  celsis  con-ue  Ceme  jugis." 


'  Much  better  'tis  to  brealv  thy  neck. 
Or  drown  thyself  i'  the  sea, 
Than  suffer  irlisome  poverty  ; 
Go  malie  thyself  away." 


A  Sybarite  of  old,  as  I  find  it  registered  in  "  Athenjeus,  supping  in  Phiditiis 
in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said  it  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lacedfe- 
monians  were  valiant  men  ;  "  for  his  part,  he  woidd  rather  run  upon  a  sword 
point  (and  so  woidd  any  man  in  his  wits,)  than  live  with  such  base  diet,  or  lead 
so  wretched  a  hfe. "  "In  Japonia  'tis  a  common  thing  to  stifle  their  children 
if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abortion,  which  Aristotle  commends.  In  that 
civil  commonwealth  of  China,  °  the  mother  strangles  her  child,  if  she  be  not 
able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose,  than  sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  such 
misery  as  poor  men  do.  Arnobius,  lib.  7.  adversus  gentes,  p  Lactantius,  lib.  5. 
cap.  9.  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  "  they  did 
expose  their  children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle,  or  knock  out  their  brains  against 

*  nor.  "^  In  Phsenis.  =  Odyss.  17.  'Idem.  e  Mantuan.  i"  "  Since  cruel  fortune  has  made  Sinon 
poor,  she  has  made  him  vain  and  mendacious."  ■  De  Africa  lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  i*  4.  de  legibus.  furacissima 
paupertas,  sacrilega,  turpis,  flagitiosa,  omnium  malorum  opifex.  '  Theognis.  "'  Dipnosophist  lib.  12. 

Millies  potius  morilurum  (si  quis  sibi  mente  constaret)  quam  tam  vilis  et  ferumnosi  victus  communionem 
habere.  "  Ciasper  Vilela  Jesuita  epist.  Japon.  lib.  "  Mat.  Kiccius  expedit.  in  Sinas  lib.  1 .  c.  3.  i'  Vos 
Honiani  procreates  tilios  feris  et  canibus  expouitis,  nunc  strangulatis  vel  in  saxum  eliditis.  &c. 
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a  stone,  in  such  cases."  If  we  may  give  credit  to  ^  Munster,  amongst  us 
christians  in  Lithuania,  they  vokintarily  mancipate  and  sell  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children  to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger  and  beggary  ;  ■■  many  make 
away  themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apicius  the  Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his 
accounts,  and  found  but  100,000  crowns  left,  murdered  himself  for  fear  he 
should  be  famished  to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  hath 
a  memorable  exam]de  of  two  brothers  of  Louvain  that,  being  destitute  of  means, 
became  both  melancholy,  and  in  a  discontented  humour  massacred  themselves. 
Another  of  a  merchant,  learned,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but  out  of  a  deep 
apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss  at  seas,  would  not  be  persuaded  but  as  ■"*  Veu- 
tidius  in  the  poet,  he  should  die  a  beggar.  In  a  word,  thus  much  I  may 
conclude  of  poor  men,  that  though  they  have  good  '  parts  they  cannot  show  or 
make  use  of  them:  ^ab  inopid  ad  viiiaiem  obsejjta  est  via,  'tis  hard  for  a  poor 
man  to  ''rise,  hand faeile emergmit,  qaoram  iuriutibus  obstat  res an(/usta  domiy. 
"  The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard."  Eccles. 
vi.  19.  His  Avorks  are  rejected,  contemned,  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of 
the  author,  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they  wiU  not  likely  take. 

"  Nulla  placere  diii,  iieque  vivere  camiina  possunt, 
Quae  scriljuntur  aquEe  iiotoribus." 

"No  verses  can  please  men  or  live  long  that  are  written  by  water-drinkers." 
Poor  men  cannot  please,  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are 
vilified  in  the  world's  esteem,  amittunt  consilium  in  re,  which  Gnatho  long- 
since  observed.  '^Saj^iens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam  nee  soleas  fecit,  a  wise  man 
never  cobbled  shoes  ;  as  he  said  of  old,  but  how  doth  he  ])rove  it  ?  I  am  sure 
we  find  it  otherwise  in  our  days,  '^pruinosis  //arret  facundia  j)a7inis.  Homer 
himself  must  beg  if  he  want  means,  and  as  by  report  sometimes  he  did  "  ^^go 
from  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads,  with  a  company  of  boys  about  him."  This 
common  misery  of  theirs  must  needs  distract,  make  them  discontent  and 
melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward,  peevish,  like  a  weary  traveller,  for 
*  Fames  et  mora  bilem  in  nares  conciunf,  still  murmuring  and  repining  :  Ob 
inopiam  morosi  sunt,  (piibus  est  tnale,  as  Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Em-ipidcs,  and 
that  comical  poet  well  seconds, 

"  ■:  Omnes  quibus  res  sunt  minus  secunda?,  nescio  quomodo 
Suspitiosi,  ad  contumeliam  onmia  acciplunt  magis, 
Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  credunt  negligi." 

"  If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspiciovis  and  apt  to  mistake  :  they 
think  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery :"  and  therefore  many  gene- 
rous spirits  in  such  cases  withdraw  themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  come- 
dian t  Terence  is  said  to  have  done ;  when  he  perceived  himself  to  be  foi'saken 
and  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Stymphalus,  a  base  town  in 
Arcadia,  and  there  miseral)ly  died.  ^ 

ad  summam  inopiam  redactus, 


Itaque  d  conspectu  omnium  abiit  Grreciae  in  terram  ultimam." 

Neither  is  it  without  cause,  for  we  see  men  commonly  respected  according  to 
their  means,  {§an  dives  sit  077ines  qucsrimt,  nemo  an  bonus)  and  viHfied  if  they 
be  in  bad  clothes.  ^' Philopha;men  the  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he 
was  so  homely  attired,  «'Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  Cecilius'  table, 
because  of  his  homely  outside.  ^'Dante,  that  famous  Italian  poet,  by  reason 
his  clothes  w^ere  but  mean,  coidd  not  be  admitted  to  sit  down  at  a  feast.   Gnatho 

1  Cosmog.  4.  lib.  cap.  22.  vendunt  liberos  victu  carentes  tanquam  peeora  interdum  et  seipsos ;  ut  apud 
divites  saturentur  cibis.  '  Vel  honorum  desperatione  vel  malonim  perpessione  fraeti  et  fatigati,  plures 

violentas  manus  sibi  inferunt.  ^^  Hor.  •  Ingenio  poteram  superas  volitare  per  areas  :  Ut  me  pluma  levat, 
sic  grave  mergit  onus.  "  Terent.  »  Ilor.  Sat.  3.  lib.  1.  y  "  They  cannot  easily  rise  in  the  world  who  are 
pinched  by  poverty  at  home."        ^  Paschalius.         »  Petronius.  ^'Herodotus  vita  ejus.     Scaliger  in  poet. 

Potentiorum  a:des  ostratim  adiens,  aliquid  accipiebat,  canens  carmina  sua,  concomitante  eum  puerorum 
choro.  *  Plautus  Ampl,  ^  Ter.  Act.  4.  8cen.  3.  Adelph.  Hegio.  t  Donat.  vita  ejus,  f  Reduced 
to  the  greatest  necessity,  he  withdrew  from  the  gaze  of  the  public  to  the  most  remote  village  in  Greece." 
§  Euripides.  ■*  Plutarch  vita  ejus.  '  Vita  Ter.  '  Gomesius  lib.  3.  c.  21.  de  sale. 
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scorned  his  old  fixmillar  friend  because  of  his  apparel,  ^Hominem  video  ])annis, 
annisque  obsition,  hie  ego  ilium  contempai  prce  me.  King  Persius  overcome 
Bent  a  letter  to  *Paulus  iEmilins,  the  Roman  general  ;  Persius  P.  Consuli.  S. 
but  he  scorned  him  any  answer,  tacitc  exprohrans  forimmin  suam  (saith  mine 
author)  u]»braiding  him  with  a  present  fortune,  t  Carolus  Pugnax,  that  great 
duke  of  Burgundy,  made  11.  IloUand,  late  duke  of  Exeter,  exiled,  run  after 
his  horse  like  a  hickey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  him:  '^'tis  the  common' 
fashion  of  the  world.  So  that  such  men  as  are  poor  may  justly  be  discontent, 
nielanclioly,  and  complain  of  their  present  misery,  and  all  may  pray  with 
•Solomon,  "  Give  me,  0  Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty  ;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me. 

SuBSECT.  VII. — A  heap  of  other-  Accidents  causing  Melancholy,  Death  of 
Friends,  Losses,  S^x. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I  wander,  the  more  intri- 
cate I  find  the  passage,  multce  ambages,  and  new  causes  as  so  many  by-paths 
offer  themselves  to  be  discussed :  to  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work, 
and  fitter  for  Theseus  :  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thread  ;  and  point  only  at 
some  few  of  the  chiefest. 

Death  of  Friends.^  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  friends  may  chal- 
lenge a  first  place,  7nulti  tristantur,  as  |  Vives  well  observes,  post  delicias,  con- 
vivia,  diesfestos,  many  are  melancholy  after  a  feast,  holiday,  merry  meeting, 
or  some  pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves, 
without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  companions,  some  at  the 
departure  of  friends  only  whom  they  shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl, 
and  look  after  them  as  a  cow  lows  after  her  calf,  or  a  child  takes  on  that  goes 
to  school  after  holidays.  Ut  me  lecdrat  tuus  adcentiis,  sic  discessus  affiixit, 
(which  §  Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not  so  welcome  to  me,  as  thy 
departure  Avas  harsh.  Montanus,  consil.  132.  makes  mention  of  a  country 
woman  that  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  became  grievously  melan- 
choly for  many  years  ;  and  Trallianus  of  another,  so  caused  for  the  absence  of 
her  husband  :  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good  wives,  if  their 
husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour,  they 
take  on  presently  with  sighs  and  tears,  he  is  either  robbed,  or  dead,  some 
mischance  or  other  is  surely  befallen  him,  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  be 
quiet  in  mind,  till  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence  alone 
can  work  such  violent  efi'ects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally 
be  separated,  never  in  this  world  to  meet  again  ?  This  is  so  grievous  a  tor- 
ment for  the  tirne,  that  it  takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extinguisheth 
all  delights,  it  causeth  deep  sighs  and  groans,  tears,  exclamations, 

("  O  diilce  germen  matris,  6  sanguis  tneus, 
Eheu  tepentes,  &c. 6  flos  tener.")|| 

howling,  roaring,  many  bitter  pangs,  {^lamentis  gemituque  et  fcemineo  ululatu 
Tecta  fremunt)  and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  "  Hhey 
think  they  see  their  dead  friends  continually  in  their  eyes,"  ohservantes  imagi- 
nes, as  Conciliator  confesseth  he  saw  his  mother's  ghost  presenting  herself  still 
before  him.  Quod  nimis  miseri  volunt,  hoc  facile  credunt,  stiU,  still,  still,  that 
good  father,  that  good  son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend  runs  in  their  minds: 
Totus  animus  hac  una  cogitatione  defixus  est,  aU  the  year  long,  as  **  Pliny  com- 

E  Ter.  Eumieh.  Act.  2.  Seen.  2.  *  Liv.  dec.  9.  1.  2.  t  Comineus.  ^  lie  Uiat  hath  U. 

per  annum  coming  in  more  than  others,  scorn.s  him  that  hath  less,  and  is  a  better  man.  •  Prov.  xxx.  8. 

?   De  anima,  cap.  de  maTore.  §  Lib.   12.  epist.  II  "Oh  sweet  offspring,  oh  my  very  blood ; 

oh  tender  flower,  &c."  H  Vir.  4.   jEn.  '■  Patres  mortuos  coram  astautes  et  lilies,  &c.     Marcellug 

Donatus.  **  Epist.  lib.  2.  Virginiuni  video  audio  defunctum  cogito,  alloquor. 
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plains  to  Romanus,  "  methinks  I  see  Virginius,  I  hear  Virginlus,  I  talk  with 
Virgiuius,  «kc. 

"  *  Te  sine,  vae  misero  milii,  lilia  nigra  videntur, 
Pallentesiiue  rosa,  nee  dulce  nibeiis  hyacintluis, 
NuUos  iiec  niyitus,  nee  laurus  spirat  odores." 

They  that  are  most  staid  aud  patient,  are  so  furiously  carried  headlong  hy  the 
passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  discreet  men  otherwise,  oftentimes 
forget  themselves,  and  weep  like  children  many  months  together,  "fas  if  that 
they  to  water  woidd,"  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone,  they  are  gone  ; 
what  shall  I  do  ? 


•  Fountains  of  tears  who  gives,  who  lends  me  groans. 
Deep  sighs  sufficient  to  express  my  moans  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn, 
My  loss  so  great,  I-  cannot  enough  mourn." 


"  Abstulit  atra  dies  et  funere  mersit  acerbo, 

Quis  dabit  in  1  iclirymas  fontem  rail  i  /  quis  satis  altos 
Accendet  gemitus,  et  acerbo  verba  dolori  ? 
Exhaurit  i^ietas  oculos,  et  hiantia  frangit 
Pectora,  nee  plenos  avido  sinit  edere  questus, 
Magna  adeo  jactura  premit,"  &c. 

So  Stroza  Filius,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicodium,  bewails  his 
father's  death,  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in  other  matters,  (as  he  confess- 
eth)  but  not  in  this,  he  yields  wholly  to  sorrow, 

"  Nunc  fateor  do  terga  malis,  mens  ilia  fatiscit, 
Indomitus  quondam  vigor  et  constantia  mentis." 

How  doth  1  Quintilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  despair  almost :  Cardan 
lament  his  only  child  in  his  book  de  libris  propriis,  and  elsewhere  in  many  other 
of  his  tracts,  \  St.  Ambrose  his  brother's  death  ?  an  ego  possum  non  cogitare 
de  te,  aid  sine  lachrgmis  cogitare  ?      0  amari  dies,  6  fl chiles  noctes,  S^x.      "  Can 
I  ever  cease  to  think  of  thee,  and  to  think  with  sorrow  ?      0  bitter  days,  0 
nights  of  sorrow,"  &c.    Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria  !    0  decorem, 
S,'c.  ftos  recens,  pidhdans,  c^r.      Alexander,  a  man  of  most  invincible  courage, 
after  Hephestiou's  death,  as  Curtius  relates,  triduum  jacuit  ad  moriendum  obsti- 
natus,  lay  three  days  together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate,  to  die  with  him,  and 
would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.      The  woman  that  communed  with  Esdras 
{lib.  2.  cap,  10.)  when  her  son  fell  down  dead,  "fled  into  the  field,  and  woidd 
not  return  into  the  city,  but  there  resolved  to  remain,  neitber  to  eat  nor  drink, 
but  mourn  and  fast  until  she  died. "    "  Rachael  wept  for  her  children,  and  would 
not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not."    Matt.  ii.  18.      So  did  Adrian  the 
emperor  bewail  his  Antinous  ;   Hercules,  Hylas  ;   Orpheus,  Eurydice  ;  David, 
Absalom  ;   (0   my  dear  son  Absalom)  Austin  his  mother  Monica,   Niobe  her 
children,  insomuch  that  the  '"poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned  into  a  stone,  as 
being  stupified  through  the  extremity  of  grief.     "^  jEgeus,  signo  lugubri  filii 
consternatus,  in  mare  se  prcecipitem  dedit,  impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  son's 
death,  drowned  himself.     Our  late  physicians  are  full  of  such  examples.     Mon- 
tanus  consil.  242.  "had  a  patient  troubled  with  this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her 
husband's  death,  many  years  together.      TrincavelUus,  /.  I.e.  14.  hath  such 
another,  almost  in  despair,  after  his  I'mother's  departure,  ut  se  ferme  prcecipi- 
tem  daret ;   and  ready  through  distraction  to  make  away  himself :   and  in  his 
Fifteenth  counsel,  tells  a  story  of  one  fifty  years  of  age,  "  that  grew  desperate 
iipon  his  mother's  death;"  and  cured  by  Fallopius,  fell-  many  years  after  into 
a  relapse,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  daughter  which  he  had,  and  could  never 
after  be  recovered.      The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  violent  sometimes,  that  it 
daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities.     Vespasian's  death  was  pitifully  lamented 
all  over  the  Roman  empire,  totus  orbis  lugebat,  saith  Aurelius  Victor.     Alex- 
ander commanded  the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  nudes  and 
horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  off,  and  many  common  soldiers  to  be  slain, 
to  accompany  his  dear  Hephestiou's  death  ;  Avhich  is  now  practised  amongst 

*  Calphurnius  Greecus.  "Without  thee,  ah  !  wretched  me,  the  lillies  lose  their  whiteness,  the  roses 
become  pallid,  the  hyacinth  forgets  to  blush  ;  neither  the  myrtle  nor  the  laurel  retains  its  odours.  ' 
t  Chaucer.  '  Preefat.  lib.  6.  %  Lib.  de  obitu  Satyri  fratris.  "'  Ovid.  Met.  ;>  Pint,  vita  ejus. 

"  Nobilis  matrona  melancholica  ob  mortem  mariti.  p  Ex  matris  obitu  in  desperationem  ineidit. 
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the  Tartars,  when  ^a  great  Cham  tlieth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  he  slain, 
men  and  horses,  all  they  meet  ;  and  among  those  the  ■■  Pagan  Indians,  their 
Avivos  and  servants  voluntarily  die  with  them.  Leo  Decimus  was  so  much  he- 
Availed  in  Rome  after  his  departure,  that  as  Jovius  gives  out,  ^communis  sahts, 
jmblica  liilarifas,  the  common  safety  of  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and 
plenty  died  with  him,  ho/t/na/ii  eadeiii  sejnddiro  cum  Leone  condita  lugehantiir ; 
for  it  was  a  golden  age  whilst  he  lived,  *hut  after  his  decease  an  iron  season  suc- 
ceeded, barbara  vis  etfceda  vastiias,  et  dira  vudonnn  Ginniu'm  incommoda,  wars, 
}ilagues,  vastity,  discontent.  When  Augiistus  Caesar  died,  saith  Patercidus, 
orbis  ruitiam  tinmeramus,  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  ujjon  our 
heads.  *Buda;us  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  Twelfth  his  death,  tani  subita 
mutatio,  ut  qui  jmiis  digito  ccclum  attingere  videbantur,  nunc  humi  derepente 
serpere,  siderafos  esse  diceres,  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a  sudden,  as 
if  they  had  heen  planet-strucken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground  ; 

"  t  Conciissis  cecidere  aniniis,  seu  frondibus  ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapsis" 

they  looked  like  cropped  trees.  |  At  Nancy  in  Lorraine,  when  Claudia  Valesia, 
Henry  the  Second  French  king's  sister,  and  the  duke's  wife  deceased,  the 
temples  for  forty  days  were  all  shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  hut  in  that  room 
where  she  was.  The  senators  all  seen  in  black,  "  and  for  a  twelvemonth's 
space  throughout  the  city,  they  were  forbid  to  sing  or  dance. 


§  Non  ulli  pastes  illis  egere  diebus 

iprigida   (Daphne)    boves   ad   flumina,  nulla  nee 

amnem 
I.ibavit  quadrupes,  nee  graminis  attigit  herbam." 


Tlie  swains  forgot  tlieir  sheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  running  waters  lirought  their  herds  to  drink  ; 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves,  abstained 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdain'd." 


How  were  we  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  delicice  humani  generis. 
Prince  Henry's  immature  death,  as  if  aU  our  dearest  friends'  lives  had  exhaled 
with  his  ?  II  Scanderbeg's  death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In  a 
word,  as  "he  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon 
his  son's  birth,  immortaliter  gavisus,  he  was  immortally  glad,  may  we  say  on 
the  contrary  of  friends'  deaths,  immortaliter  gementes,  we  are  diverse  of  us  as 
80  many  turtles,  eternally  dejected  with  it. 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  temporal  goods  and 
fortunes,  which  ecpially  afflicts,  and  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  preceding  ; 
loss  of  time,  loss  of  honour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  frustrate  hopes, 
wiU  much  torment  ;  but  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  torture  like  unto  it,  or 
that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischief  : 

"  '  Ploratur  lachrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris  :"      |      "  Lost  money  is  bewailed  with  grief  sincere." 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow  from  our  hearts, 
and  often  causes  habitual  melancholy  itself,  Guianerius  tract.  15.  5.  repeats 
this  for  an  especial  cause  :  "^  Loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  goods,  make  many 
men  melancholy,  as  I  have  often  seen  by  continual  meditation  of  such  things." 
The  same  causes  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates,  Breviar.  I.  1.  c.  18.  ex 
reruin  amissione,  damno,  amicorum  morte,  c^t.  Want  alone  will  make  a  man 
mad,  to  be  Sans  argeid  wiU  cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many 
persons  are  affected  like  ^  Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who  if  they  have  a  good 
scimitar,  had  rather  have  a  blow  on  their  ann,  than  their  weapon  hurt  :  they 
wiU  sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods  :   and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence, 

1  Mathias  h.  Michou.  Boter.  Amphitheat.  ■■  Lo  Vertoman.  M.  Poliis  Venetus  lib.  1.  cap.  54.  perimunt 

eos  quos  in  via  obvios  habent,  dicentes,  Ite,  et  domino  nostro  regi  serv'ite  in  alia  vita.  Nee  tam  in  liomines 
insaniunt  sed  in  equos,  &c.  '  Vita  ejus.  *  Lib.  4.  vitse  ejus,  auream  ECtatem  condiderat  ad  humani 

generis  salutem  quum  nos  statim  ab  optinii  principis  txcessu,  vere  ferrcam  pateremur,  fameni,  pestem,  &c. 
'  Lib.  5.  de  asse.  t  Maph.  "  They  became  fallen  in  feelings,  as  the  great  forest  laments  its  fallen  leaves." 
J  Ortelius  Itinerario  :  ob  annum  integiiim  a  cantu,  tripudiis,  et  saltationibus  tota  eivitas  abstinere  jubetur. 
§  Virg.  II  See  Barletius  de  vita  et  ob.  Scanderbeg.  lib.  13.  hist.  "  Mat.  Paris.  «  Juvenalis. 

y  Multi  qui  res  aniatas  perdiderant,  ut  tilios,  opes,  non  sperantes  recuperare,  propter  assiduam  talium 
considerationem  melancholici  hunt,  ut  ipse  vidi.  '  Stanihurstus  Hib.  Hist. 
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coiitinueth  long  (saitli  *  Plater)  "  and  out  of  many  dispositions,  procuretli  an 
habit."  ^Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a  young  man  of  22  years  of  age, 
that  so  became  melancholy,  ab  amissarn  pecuniam,  for  a  sum  of  money  which 
he  had  unhappily  lost.  Sckenkius  hath  such  another  story  of  one  melancholy, 
because  he  overshot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary  building. 
*>  Roger  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opibus  et  castris  a  Recje  Stephano, 
spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king  Stephen,  vi  doloris  absorptus,  atque  in  amentiam 
versus,  indecentia  fecit,  through  grief  ran  mad,  spoke  and  did  he  knew  not  what. 
Nothing  so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguish  of  mind  to 
make  away  themselves.  A  poor  fellow  went  to  hang  himself,  (which  Ausonius 
hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a  neat  f  Epigram)  but  finding  by  chance  a  pot  of 
money,  flung  away  the  rope,  and  went  meri-ily  home,  but  he  that  hid  the  gold, 
when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with  that  rope  which  the  other  man  had  left, 
in  a  discontented  humour. 

"  At  qui  condiderat,  postquam  non  reperit  aurum, 
Aptavit  collo,  quem  reperit  laqueum." 

Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by  suretyship,  ship- 
wreck, fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  soldiers,  or  what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not,  it 
will  work  the  like  eftect,  the  same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well  as 
private  persons.  The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the  battle  of 
Canna3,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,  the  stupid  women  tore  their  hair  and  cried. 
The  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus  and  bi'avest  soldiers  were  slain  by 
the  Turks,  L/(ctus  pnblicus,  Sfc.  The  Venetians  when  their  forces  were  over- 
come by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spanish  kings,  pope,  emperor, 
all  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambra}^  the  French  herald  denounced  open 
war  in  the  senate  :  Lauredane  Venetorum  dux,  c^r.,  and  they  had  lost  Padua, 
Brixia,  Verona,  Forum  Julii,  their  territories  in  the  continent,  and  had  now 
nothing  left,  but  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  et  nrhi  quoque  ipsi  (saith  |  Bembus) 
tirnendum  putaretit,  and  the  loss  of  that  was  likewise  to  be  feared,  tantus  repente 
dolor  omnes  tenuit,  nt  nunquam,  alias,  Sfc,  they  were  pitifidly  plunged,  never 
before  in  such  lamentable  distress.  Anno  1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked  by 
Burbonius,  the  common  soldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  fair  §  churches  were 
turned  to  stables,  old  monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like 
straw  ;  relics,  costly  pictures  defaced  ;  altars  demolished,  rich  hangings, 
carpets,  kc,  trampled  in  the  dirt.  ||  Their  wives  and  loveliest  daughters  con- 
stuprated  by  every  base  cidlion,  as  Sejanus'  daughter  was  by  the  hangman  in 
public,  before  their  fathers  and  husbands'  faces.  Noblemen's  children,  and  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens,  reserved  for  princes'  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  com- 
mon soldier,  and  kept  for  concubines  ;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves 
dragged  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where  their 
money  was  hid  ;  the  rest  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets  ; 
infants'  brains  dashed  out  before  their  mothers' eyes.  A  lamentable  sight  it  was 
to  see  so  goodly  a  city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging  to 
Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  kc,  that  erst  lived  in  all  manner  of  delights.  "  U  Those 
proud  palaces  that  even  now  vaunted  their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected  as 
low  as  hell  in  an  instant. "  Whom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent  ?  Terence 
the  poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his  comedies,  which  suff"ered 
shipwreck.  When  a  poor  man  hath  made  many  hungry  meals,  got  together  a 
small  smn,  which  he  loseth'  in  an  instant  ;  a  scholar  spent  many  an  hour's  study 
to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost,  <fec.,  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?      I  may  con- 

*  Cap.  3.  Melancholia  semper  venit  ab  jacturam  pecuniae,  victoriae,  repulsam,  mortem  liberorum,  quibus 
longo  post  tempore  animus  torquetur,  et  k  dispositione  sit  habitus.  "  Consil.  26  ^  Nubrigensis 

t  Epig.  22.  X  Lib.  S.  Venet.  hist.  §  Templa  ornameutis  nudata,  spoliata,  in  stabida  equorura  et 

asiuorum  versa,  &c.  Insute  hunii  concidcatae,  peditse,  &c.  ||  In  oculis  maritorum  dilectissimse  conjuges 

ab  riispaiiorum  lixis  constupratse  sunt.    Filiae  magnatum  thoris  destinatse,  &c.  H  Ita  fastu  ante  unum 

mensem  turgida  civitas,  et  cacuminibus  coelum  jiulsare  visa,  ad  inferos  usque  paucis  diebus  dejecta. 
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cliulc  ■with  Gregory,  lemporalhtm  amor,  quardum  officii,  ciim  hceret  pussessio, 
taiitum  (jHum  sHbtruhitnr,  urit  dolor ;  riches  do  not  so  much  exhihirate  us  with 
their  possession,  as  they  torment  us  with  their  loss. 

Next  to  sorrow  still  I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear;  for 
hesides  those  terrors  which  I  have  '^  before  touched,  and  many  other  fears 
(which  are  infinite)  there  is  a  superstitious  fear,  one  of  the  thi-ee  great  causes 
of  fear  in  Aristotle,  commonly  caused  hy  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which 
much  trouble  many  of  us.  {Nescio  quid  miinms  milii  jjrcBsagit  mail.)  As  if  a 
liare  cross  the  way  at  our  going  forth,  or  a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes  :  if  they 
bleed  three  di'ops  at  nose,  the  salt  falls  towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in 
their  nails,  kc,  with  many  such,  which  Delrio  Torn  2.  I.  3.  sect.  4.  Austin 
Niphus  in  his  book  de  Afuptriis.  Polydore  Virg.  /.  3.  de  Prodigiis.  Saris- 
hrriensis  Poli/crat.l.  1.  c.  13.  discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much  affected, 
that  with  the  very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devil's  craft,  "  <i  they 
pull  those  misfortunes  they  suspect,  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  which  they 
fear,  shall  come  upon  them,"  as  Solomon  foretelleth,  Prov.  x.  24.  and  Isaiah 
denouuceth,  Ixvi.  4.  which  if  "  ^  they  coidd  neglect  and  contemn,  would  not 
come  to  pass,  Eornm  vires  nostra  resident  opinione,  ut  morbi  gravitas  cegrotan- 
tium  cogitatione,  they  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more 
or  less.  N.  N.  dat  poenas,  saith  *'  Crato  of  siich  a  one,  utinani  non  attruheret :  he 
is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  s  himself  : 

*  Dum  fata  fugimus  fata  stulti  incurrimus,  tlic  thing  that  I  feared,  saith 
Job,  is  fallen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  fortunes  ;  or  ill 
destinies  foreseen  :  midtos  angit  pro'scientia  malorum  :  The  foreknowledge  of 
what  shall  come  to  pass,  crucifies  many  men  :  foretold  by  astrologers,  or 
wizards,  iraturn  oh  coelum,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  itself :  which  often  falls 
out  by  God's  permission ;  quia  dcemonem  timent  (saith  Chrysostom)  Deus  idea 
permiitit  accidere.  Severus,  Adrian,  Domitian,  can  testify  as  much,  of  whose 
fear  and  suspicion,  Sueton,  Ilerodian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
stories  in  this  behalf.  ^  Montanus  consil.  31.  hath  one  example  of  a  young 
man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occasion.  Such  fears  have  still  tormented 
mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by  reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  juggling  priests, 
t  There  was  a  fountain  in  Greece,  near  Ceres'  temple  in  Achaia,  where  the 
event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known  ;  "  A  glass  let  down  by  a  thread,  <fec." 
Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  springs  of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of 
Thrixeus  Apollo,  "  where  all  fortunes  were  foretold,  sickness,  health,  or  what 
they  would  besides  : "  so  common  people  have  been  always  deluded  with  future 
events.  At  this  day,  Metus  futurorum  maximc  torqiiet  Sinas,  this  foolish  fear, 
mightily  crucifies  them  in  China  :  as  '  Matthew  Riccius  the  Jesuit  informeth 
us,  in  his  commentaries  of  those  countries,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  super- 
stitious, and  much  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their  divina- 
tors,  ut  ipse  metus  fidem  faciat,  that  fear  itself  and  conceit,  cause  it  to  '^  fall 
out :  If  he  foretell  sickness  such  a  day,  that  very  time  they  wiU  be  sick,  vi  metus 
affiicti  in  cEgriiudinem  cadunt ;  and  many  times  die  as  it  is  foretold.  A  true 
saying,  Timor  mortis,  morte  pejor,  the  fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  itself, 
and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some  fortunate  and  rich  men,  "is  as  bitter 
as  gall,"  Eccl.  xli.  1.  Inquietam  nobis  vitam.  facit  mortis  metus,  a  worse 
plague  cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so  troubled  in  his  mind  ;  'tis  triste . 
divortium,  a  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods,  with  so  much  labour  got, 

"^  Sect  2.  Memb.  4.  Subs.  3.  fear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  foretold.  <<  Accersunt  sibi  malum. 

'  Si  non  observemus,  niliil  valent.  Polidor.  *  Consil.  26.  1.  2.  g  Harm  watch  harm  catch.  *  Geor. 

Bucha.         I'  Juvenis  soUcitus  de  futuris  frustra,  factus  melancholicus.  t  Pausanius  in  Achaicis  lib.  7. 

Ubi  omnium  eventus  dignoscuntur.  Speculum  tenui  suspensum  funiculo  demittunt :  et  ad  Cyaneas  petras 
ad  Lyciae  fontes,  &c.  '  E.xpedit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  ''  Timendo  prseoccapat,  quod  vitat,  ultro 

provocatque  quod  fugit,  gaudetquc  moerens  et  lubens  miser  fuit.     Heinsius  Austriac. 
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pleasiirea  of  the  world,  wliicli  they  have  so  dehciously  enjoyed,  friends  and  com- 
panions whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  all  at  once.  Axicchus  the  philosopher  was 
bold  and  courageous  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  precepts  de  contemnenda  rnorte, 
and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others  ;  but  being  now  ready  to  die  him- 
self, he  was  mightily  dejected,  hdcluce privahor?  his  orbabor  bo7iis?*  he  lamented 
like  a  child,  ha.  And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him,  i(bi 
pristina  virtutum  jactatio  0  Axioche?  "  where  is  all  your  boasted  virtue  now, 
my  friend  ?"  yet  he  was  very  timoi'ous  and  impatient  of  death,  much  troubled 
in  his  mind,  Imbellis pavor  et'hnpatientia,  Sfc.  "0  Clotho,"  Megapetus  the  tyrant 
in  Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  "  let  me  live  awhile  longer.  'I  will 
give  thee  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two  boles  besides,  which  I  took  from 
Cleocritus,  worth  a  hundred  talents  apiece."  "Woe's  me"  ™saith  another,  "what 
goodly  manors  shall  I  leave  !  what  fertile  fields  !  what  a  fine  house  !  Avhat 
pretty  children  !  how  many  servants  !  who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  my  corn  ? 
Must  I  now  die  so  well  settled  ?  Leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  ?  Woe's 
me,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  °  Animula  vagula,  blandida,  qua  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed  curiosity,  that 
irksome,  that  tyrannising  care,  oiimia  solicitudo,  "  osupei-fluous  industry  about 
unprofitable  things,  and  their  qualities,"  as  Thomas  defines  it  :  an  itching 
humour  or  a  kind  of  longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  done,  to  know  that  P  secret  which  should  not  be  known, 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  We  commonly  molest  and  tire  ourselves  about 
things  unfit  and  unnecessary,  as  Martha  troubled  herself  to  little  purpose.  Be 
it  in  religion,  himianity,  magic,  philosophy,  policy,  any  action  or  study,  'tis  a 
needless  trouble,  a  mere  torment.  For  what  else  is  school  divinity,  how  many 
doth  it  puzzle  ?  what  fruitless  questions  about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  elec- 
tion, predestination,  reprobation,  hell-fire,  he,  how  many  shall  be  saved, 
damned  ?  What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  observation  of  idle 
ceremonies,  traditions  ?  What  is  most  of  our  philosophy  but  a  labyrinth  of 
opinions,  idle  questions,  propositions,  metaphysical  terms  ?  Socrates,  therefore, 
held  all  philosophers,  cavillers,  and  mad  men,  circa  subtilia  Cavillaiores  pro 
insanis  habuit,  palam  eos  arguens,  saith  lEusebius,  because  they  commonly 
sought  after  such  things  quce  nee  percipi  a  nobis  neqiie  comprehendi  posset,  or 
put  case  they  did  understand,  yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable.  For 
what  matter  is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the  Pleiades  ai'e,  how  far  distant 
Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  he,  we  are  neither  wiser, 
as  he  follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor  better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger  for  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos,  I  may  say  the  same  of  those  geneth- 
liacal  studies,  what  is  astrology  but  vain  elections,  predictions  ?  all  magic,  but 
a  troublesome  error,  a  pernicious  foppery  ?  physic,  but  intricate  rules  and 
prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms  ?  logic,  needless  sophisms  ?  meta- 
physics themselves,  but  intricate  subtilties,  and  fruitless  abstractions  ?  alchemy, 
but  a  bundle  of  errors  ?  to  what  end  are  such  great  tomes  ?  why  do  we  spend 
so  many  years  in  theu'  studies  ?  Much  better  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  those 
barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than  as  some  of  us,  to  be  -so  sore  vexed 
about  unprofitable  toys:  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarimi,  to  build  a  house  with- 
out pins,  make  a  rope  of  sand,  to  what  end  ?  cui  bono  ?  He  studies  on,  but 
as  the  boy  told  St.  Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  under- 
stand the  mysteiy  of  the  Trinity.  He  makes  observations,  keeps  times  and 
seasons  ;  and  as  "^Conradus  the  emperor  would  not  tovich  his  new  bride,  till  an 
astrologer  had  told  liim,a  masculine  hour,  but  with  what  success?     He  travels 

*  "  Must  1  be  deprivecl  of  this  life,— of  those  possessions?  "  '  Tom.  4.  dial.  8  Cataplo.  Auri  puri 

mille  talenta,  me  hodie  tibi  daturum  promitto,  &c.  ">  Ibidem.  Hei  mihi  qua;  relinquenda  prasdia  ? 

quam  fertiles  agri !  &c.  •^  Adrian.  "  Industria  siiperflua  circa  res  inutiles.  ^  Flavce  secreta 

Minervae  ut  \iderat  Aglauros.    Ov.  Met.  2.  i  Contra  Philos.  cap.  61.  '  Mat.  Paris. 
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into  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  searcheth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  mountain,  gulf,  to 
■what  end  ?  See  one  promontory  (said  Socrates  of  old),  one  mountain,  one  sea, 
one  river,  and  see  all.  An  alchemist  spends  his  fortunes  to  find  out  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases,  make  meii  long-lived,  victorious, 
fortunate,  invisihle,  and  beggars  himself,  misled  by  those  seducing  impostors 
(which  he  shall  never  attain)  to  make  gold  ;  an  antiquary  consumes  his  trea- 
sure and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of  old  coins,  statues,  rules,  edicts,  manu- 
scripts, kc,  he  must  know  what  w^as  done  of  old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what 
lodging,  diet,  houses  they  had,  and  have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though 
never  so  remote,  before  aU  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  &lc., 
quid  Jiino  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi,  what's  now  decreed  in  France,  what 
in  Italy  :  who  was  he,  whence  comes  he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  <fec. 
Aristotle  must  find  out  the  motion  of  Euripus  ;  Phny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius, 
but  how  sped  they  ?  One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life  ;  Pyrrhus  will  con- 
quer Africa  first,  and  then  Asia  :  he  will  be  a  sole  monarch,  a  second  immortal, 
a  third  rich,  a  fom'th  commands.  ^  Turbine  magno  spes  soUcitce  in  urbibus  errant ; 
we  run,  ride,  take  indefatigable  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to  get 
that  which  we  had  better  be  without,  ( Ardelion's  busy-bodies  as  we  are)  it  were 
much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and  take  our  ease.      His  sole  study  is 

for  words,  that  they  be  Lepidcc  lexeis  compostce  ut  tesserulce  omnes,  not  a 

syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject  :  as  thine  is  about  apparel, 
to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and  polite,  'tis  thy  sole  business  :  both  with 
like  profit.  His  only  delight  is  building,  he  spends  himself  to  get  curious 
pictures,  intricate  models  and  plots,  another  is  wholly  ceremonious  about  titles, 
degrees,  inscriptions  :  a  third  is  over-solicitous  about  his  diet,  he  must  have 
such  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so  dressed,  so  far-fetched,  peregrini  aeris 
volucres,  so  cooked,  he,  something  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench 
his  thirst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  extraordinary  charge  to  his  purse, 
is  seldom  pleased  with  any  meal,  whilst  a  trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight 
and  is  never  ofl:ended.  Another  must  have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  temporisfiores, 
snow-water  in  summer,  fruits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial 
gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of  houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vidgar 
sort,  intricate  and  rare,  or  else  they  are  nothing  worth.  So  busj',  nice,  curious 
wits,  make  that  insupportable  in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employments, 
which  to  duller  apprehensions  is  not  ofiensive,  earnestly  seeking  that  which 
others  so  scornfully  neglect.  Thus  through  our  foolish  curiosity  do  we  mace- 
rate ourselves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run  headlong,  thi'ough  our  indiscretion, 
perverse  will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many  needless  cares,  and  troubles, 
vain  expenses,  tedious  journeys,  painfid  hoiu's  ;  and  when  all  is  done,  quorsum 
hcEC  ?  ctii  bono  ?  to  what  end  ? 

"  '  Nescire  velle  qus  Magister  maximus 
Docere  non  vult,  erudita  inscitia  est." 

Unfortunate  marriage.'\  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accidents,  unfor- 
tunate marriage  may  be  ranked  :  a  condition  of  life  appointed  by  God  himself 
in  Paradise,  an  honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as  can  befaU 
a  man  in  this  world,  "if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and  live  as 
^  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina  ;  but  if  they  be  unequally  matched,  or  at  dis- 
cord, a  greater  misery  cannot  be  expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  slut,  a  harlot,  a 
fool,  a  fury  or  a  fiend,  there  can  be  no  such  plague.  Eccles.  xxvi.  14,  "  He 
that  hath  her  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion,  <kc."  xxvi.  25,  "  a  wicked  wife  makes 
a  sorry  countenance,  a  heavy  heart,  and  he  had  rather  dwell  with  a  lion  than 
keep   house  with   such   a  wife.       Her    ^properties   Jovianus    Pontanus    hath 

•  Seneca.  '  Jos.  Scaliger  in  Gnomit.     "  To  profess  a  disinclination  for  that  Icnowledge  which  is  beyond 

our  reach,  is  pedantic  ignorance."  "  "  A  virtuous  woman  is  the  cro\m  of  her  husband."  Prov.  xii,  4. 

"  but  she,"  &c.  &c  "  Li''-  17.  epist.  lO,").  '  Titionatur,  candelabratur,  &c. 
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described  at  large,  Ant.  dial.  Tom,  2,  imder  the  name  of  Euphorbia.  Or  if 
they  be  not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Cecilius  in  Agellius  lib.  2. 
cap.  23,  complains  much  of  an  old  \f lie,  dum  ejus  morti  inhio,  egomet  moriuus 
vivo  infer  viros,  whilst  I  gape  after  her  death,  I  live  a  dead  man  amongst  the 
living,  or  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

"  y  Judge  who  that  are  unfortunately  wed 
What  'tis  to  come  into  a  loathed  bed." 

The  same  inconvenience  befals  women, 

"  '  At  vos  6  duri  miseram  lugete  parentes,  I      "  Hard  hearted  parents  both  lament  my  fate, 

Si  ferro  aut  laqueo  laeva  hac  me  exsolvere  sorte  If  self  1  kill  or  hang,  to  ease  my  state." 

Sustineo :" I 

*  A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married,  saith  Felix  Plater,  obserrat.  I.  1 , 
to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom  she  coidd  not  affect  ;  she  was  con- 
tinually melancholy,  and  pined  away  for  grief  ;  and  though  her  husband  did  all 
he  could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour  at  length  she 
hanged  herself.  Many  other  stories  he  relates  in  this  kind.  Thus  men  are 
plagued  Avith  women  ;  they  again  with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours 
and  conditions ;  he  a  spendthrift,  she  sparing ;  one  honest,  the  other  dishonest, 
&c.  Parents  many  times  disqiuet  their  children,  and  they  their  parents. 
"^A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother."  Injusta  norerca:  a  stepmother 
often  vexeth  a  whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience,  fuel 
of  dissension,  which  made  Cato's  son  expostidate  with  his  father,  why  he  should 
offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius'  daughter,  a  young  wench,  Cnjns  causa  norer- 
cam  induceret ;  what  offence  had  he  done,  that  he  shoidd  marry  again  ? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants,  debts  and  tlebates, 
<kc.,  'twas  Chilon's  sentence,  comes  ceris  alieni  el  litis  est  viiseria,  misery  and 
usury  do  commoidy  together ;  suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  famdies,  S'ponde, 
prcesto  noxa  est:  "he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger," 
Prov.  xi.  15,  "  and  he  that  hateth  sm'etyship  is  sure."     Contention,  brawling, 

lawsuits,  faUing  out  of  neighbours  and  friends.  ~ discordia  demens  (  Virg. 

j^n.  6,)  are  e(|ual  to  the  first,  grieve  manj^  a  man,  and  vex  his  soul.  Nihil 
sane  miserabilins  eorum  mentibus  (as  '^Boter  holds)  "nothing  so  miserable  as 
such  men,  full  of  cares,  griefs,  anxieties,  as  if  they  were  stabbed  with  a  sharp 
sword,  fear,  suspicion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  their  ordinary  companions." 
Om*  Welshmen  are  noted  by  some  of  their  ^  own  writers,  to  consume  one 
another  in  this  kind  ;  but  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their  com- 
mon symptoms,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  ®  cast  in  a  suit. 
Arius  put  out  of  a  bishopric  by  Eustathius,  turned  heretic,  and  lived  after  dis- 
contented all  his  life.  ^  Every  repulse  is  of  like  nature  ;  heu  quanta  de  spe 
decidi !  Disgrace,  infamy,  detraction,  will  almost  eftect  as  much,  and  that  a 
long  time  after.  Hipponax,  a  satirical  poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two  painters 
in  his  iambics,  ut  ambo  laqueo  se  snffocarent ,  s  Pliny  saith,  both  hanged  them- 
selves. AU  oppositions,  dangers,  perplexities,  discontents,  ^to  live  in  any 
suspense,  are  of  the  same  rank  :  potes  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  somnos  ?  AVho  can 
be  secure  in  such  cases.  Ill-bestowed  benefits,  ingratitude,  unthankfid  friends, 
much  disquiet  and  molest  some.  Unkind  speeches  trouble  as  many  :  uncivil 
carriage  or  dogged  answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they  proceed  from 
their  sm-ly  husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gaU,  and  not  to  be  digested.  A  glass- 
man's  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy  because  her  husband  said  he  would 

y  Paniel  in  Rosamund.  •  Chalinorus  lib.  9.  de  repub.  Angl.  >  Elegans  \irgo  in>ita  cuidam  ^ 

nostratibus  nupsit,  &c.  >>  Prov.  <^  De  increm.  urb.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  tanquam  diro  mucrone  confossi,  his 

nulla  requies,  nulla  delectatio,  soUcitudine,  geniitu,  furore,  desperatione,  timore,  tanquam  ad  perpetuam 
asruranam  infeliciter  rapti.  "i  Humfredus  Lluyd   epist.   ad    Abrahamum  Ortelium.     M.  A'aughau 

in  his  Golden  Fleece.  Litibus  et  controversiis  usque  ad  omnium  bonorum  consumptionem  contendunt, 
"  Spretffique  injuria  form«.         '  Quaeque  repulsa  gi-avis.  g  Lib.  36.  c.  .'i.        ^  Nihil  seque  amarum,  quans 

diu  pendere  :  quidam  sequiore  anirao  fenint  prsecidi  spem  suam  quam  trahi.  Seneca  cap.  3.  lib.  2.  de  Ueii, 
Virg.  Plater  observat.  lib.  1 . 
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marry  again  if  she  dieil.  "  No  cut  to  unkindness,"  as  the  saying  is,  a  frown 
and  hard  speech,  ill  respect,  a  brow-beating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to  cour- 
tiers, or  such  as  attend  upon  groat  persons,  is  present  death  :  Ingenium  vultu 
statque  cadltqiie  suo,  they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters'  favours.  Some 
persons  are  at  their  wits'  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves,  in  their 
ordinary  speeches,  or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to  their  disadvantage  or 
disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed.  Ronseus  epist.  miscel.  3,  reports  of  a 
gentlewoman,  25  years  old,  that  falling  foul  Avith  one  of  her  gossips,  was 
upbraided  with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what)  in  public,  and  so  much 
grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  soUhidines  qucErere,  omnes  ah  se  ahlegare, 
ac  tandem  in  qravisshnam  incidens  melancholiam,  contabescere ,  forsake  all  com- 
pany, quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away.  Others  are  as 
much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scorned,  disabled,  defamed, 
detracted,  undervalued,  or  "'left  behind  their  fellows."  Lucian  brings  in 
-^tamacles  a  ])hilosopher  in  his  Lapith.  conviino,  much  discontented  that  he 
was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a  long  epistle, 
with  Aristenetus  their  host.  Prjetextatus,  a  robed  gentleman  in  Plutarch, 
would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast,  because  he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went  his 
ways  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrellings  that  are  ordinary  with 
us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  the  like,  Avhich  though  toys  in 
themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause  many  distempers,  much 
heart-burning  amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than  a  contempt  or  disgrace, 
^  especially  if  they  be  generous  spirits,  scarce  anything  affects  them  more  than 
to  be  despised  or  vilified.  Crato,  consil.  16,  /.  2,  exemplifies  it,  and  common 
experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature  is  oppression,  Ecclus.  77,  "surely 
oppression  makes  a  man  mad,"  loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture  his 
life,  Cato  kill  himself,  and  i  Tully  complain,  Omnern  hilaritatem  in  perjjetuum 
arnisi,  mine  heart's  broken,  I  shall  never  look  up,  or  he  merry  again,'  ™^h(BC 
jactitra  intolerabilis,  to  some  parties  'tis  a  most  intolerable  loss.  Banishment 
a  great  misery,  as  Tyrteus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his, 


Nam  miserum  est  patria  amissa,  laribusque  vagari 
Mendicum,  et  timida  voce  rogare  cibos  : 

Omnibus  invisus,  quocunque  accesserit  e.xiil 
Semper  erit,  semper  spretus  egensque  jacet,"  &c. 


■  A  miserable  tbing  'tis  so  to  wander., 

And  like  a  beggar  for  to  whine  at  door, 
Contemn'd  of  all  the  world,  an  exile  is. 
Hated,  rejected,  needy  still  and  poor." 


Polynices  in  his  conference  with  Jocasta  in  "Euripides,  reckons  up  five  miseries 
of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of  which  alone  were  enough  to  deject  some  pusil- 
lanimous creatures.  Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  infirmities  or 
imperfections  of  body  or  mind,  will  shrivel  us  up  ;  as  if  we  be  long  sick  : 

"  O  beata  sanitas,  te  praesente,  amsenum 
Ver  florit  gratiis,  absque  te  nemo  beatus  :" 

0  blessed  health  I  "thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure,"  Ecclus.  xxx.  15, 
the  poor  man's  riches,' the  rich  man's  bliss,  without  thee  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness :  or  visited  Avith  some  loathsome  disease,  oftensive  to  others,  or  ti'ouble- 
some  to  ourselves  ;  as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  hmbs,  crookedness, 
loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness,  redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of 
hair,  etc.,  hie  ubi  fiuere  ccepit,  diros  ictus  cordi  infert,  saith  °  Synesius,  he  him- 
self troubled  not  a  little  ob  coma?  defectum,  the  loss  of  hair  alone,  strikes  a 
cruel  stroke  to  the  heart,  Acco,  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance  her  face  in 
a  true  glass  (for  she  used  false  flattering  glasses  belike  at  other  times,  as  most 
gentlewomen  dio), animi  dolore  in  iiisaniam  delapsa  est,  (Ca)lius  Rhodiginus  /.  17, 
c.  2,)  ran  mad.  P  Brotheus,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he  was  ridiculous  for 
his  imperfections,  flung  himself  into  the  fire.     Lais  of  Corinth,  now  grown  old. 


'  Turpe  relinqui  est,  Hor. 
quam  coiitemptu  ac  despicientia. 
°  In  laudemcalvit.  p  0\id. 


?cimus  enim  generosas  naturas,  nulla  re  citius  moveri,  aut  gravius  afificj 
'  Ad  Atticura  epist.  lib.  12.         '"  Epist.  ad  Bnituni.         "  In  Phseniss. 
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gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus,  for  she  could  not  abide  to  look  upon  it.  i  Qxalis 
sum  nolo,  qualis  eram  nequeo.  Generally  to  fair  nice  pieces,  old  age  and  foul 
linen  are  two  most  odious  things,  a  torment  of  torments,  they  may  not  abide 
the  thought  of  it, 

6  deorum  I      "  Ile.ai'  me,  some  gracious  heavenly  jiower, 


Quisquis  hsec  audis,  utinaiu  inter  errem  Let  lions  dire  this  naked  corse  devour. 

Xudaleones,  |  My  cheeks  ere  hollow  wrinldes  seize, 

Antequam  turpis  macies  decentcs  |  Ere  yet  their  rosy  bloom  decays ; 

Occupet  malas,  teneraeque  succus  I  While  youth  yet  rolls  its  vital  flood, 

Ilefluat  prsda?,  speciosa  qua?ro  Let  tigers  friendly  riot  in  uiy  blood." 

Pascere  tigres."  | 

To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed,  much  better  be  buried  alive.  Some  are  fair  but 
barren,  and  that  galls  them.  "  Ilannah  wept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and  was  troubled 
in  spirit,  and  all  for  her  barrenness,"  1  Sam.  1.  and  Gen.  .jO.  Rachel  said 
"in  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  die  :"  another  hath  too 
many  :  one  was  never  married,  and  that's  liis  hell,  another  is,  and  that's  his 
plague.  Some  are  troubled  in  that  they  are  obsciu'e  ;  others  by  being  traduced, 
slandered,  abused,  disgraced,  vihfied,  or  any  way  injured  ;  mlnimc  miror  eos 
(as  he  said)  qui  insanire  occipiunt  ex  injuria,  I  marvel  not  at  all  if  offences 
make  men  mad.  Seventeen  particular  causes  of  anger  and  offence  Aristotle 
reckons  them  up,  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  must  omit.  No  tidings  troubles 
one ;  ill  reports,  rumours,  bad  tidings  or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success,  cast  in  a 
suit,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another  :  expectation,  adeo  omnibus  in  rebus 
molesta  semj^er  est  expectatio,  as  ^  Polybius  observes  ;  one  is  too  eminent,  an- 
other too  base  born,  and  that  alone  tortin-es  him  as  much  as  the  rest :  one 
is  out  of  action,  company,  emplojinent  ;  another  overcome  and  tormented 
with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But  what  tongue  can  sufHee  to 
speak  of  all  ? 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats,  herbs,  roots,  at 
unawares  ;  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  mandrakes,  «kc.  "  A  company  of 
young  men  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern  ;  where  after  they  had 
freely  taken  their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  itself,  or  something  mixed 
with  it  'tis  not  yet  known,  ^'  but  upon  a  sudden  they  l>egan  to  be  so  troubled  in 
their  brains,  and  their  phantasy  so  erased,  that  they  thought  they  were  in  a 
shij)  at  sea,  and  now  ready  to  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a  tempest.  Wherefoi'C 
to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowning,  they  flmig  all  the  goods  in  the  house 
out  at  the  windows  into  the  street,  or  into  the  sea,  as  they  supposed  ;  thus  they 
continued  mad  a  pretty  season,  and  being  brought  before  the  magistrate  to  give 
an  account  of  this  their  fact,  they  told  him  (not  yet  recovered  of  their  madness) 
that  what  was  done  they  did  for  fear  of  death,  and. to  avoid  imminent  danger  : 
the  spectators  were  all  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and  gazed  on  them  still, 
whilst  one  of  the  ancientest  of  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone,  excused  himself  to 
the  magistrate  upon  his  knees,  0  viri  Tritones,  ego  in  imo  jacui,  1  beseech 
3'our  deities,  <kc.  for  I  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while  :  another 
besought  them  as  so  many  sea  gods  to  be  good  unto  them,  and  if  ever  he  and 
his  fellows  came  to  land  again,  "^  he  would  build  an  altar  to  their  service.  The 
magistrate  could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their  madness,  bid  them  sleep  it 
out,  and  so  went  his  ways.  Many  such  accidents  frequently  happen,  upon  these 
unknown  occasions.  Some  are  so  caused  by  pliilters,  wandering  in  the  sun, 
biting  of  a  mad  dog,  a  blow  on  the  head,  stinging  with  that  kind  of  spider  called 
tarantula,  an  ordinary  thing  if  we  may  believe  Skenck.  I.  6.  de  Venenis,  in 
Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy,  Cardan,  subtil.  I.  9.    Scaliger  exercitat.  185.  Their 

1  K  Cret.  ■■  ITor.  Car.  Lib.  .3.  Ode.  27.  «  Hist.  lib.  6.  ^  Non  mihi  si  centum  linguse  sint,  oraque 

centum.  Omnia  causanim  percurrere  nominapossem.  "  Celius  1.  17.  cap.  2.  >  Ita  mente  exagitati  sunt, 
ut  in  triremi  se  constitutes  putarent,  marique  vadabundo  tempestate  jactatos,  proinde  uaufr.igium  veriti, 
egestis  undique  rebus  vasa  omnia  in  viam  i^  fenestris,  seu  in  mare  pr.TPcii)itarunt  :  postridie,  &c.  '  Arara 

vobis  senatoribus  diis  erigemus. 
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symptoms  are  merrily  ueseribcd  T)y  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Ani.  dial,  how  they  dance 
altogetlier,  and  arc  cured  by  music.  >'  Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if  they 
he  carried  about  one,  which  will  cause  melancholy  and  madness  ;  he  calls  them 
unhappy,  as  an  ^  adamant,  selenites,  S^x.  "  which  dry  up  the  body,  increase 
cares,  diminish  sleep  :"  Ctesias  in  Persicis,  makes  mention  of  a  well  in  those 
parts,  of  which  if  any  man  drink,  "  =^he  is  mad  for  24  hours."  Some  lose  their 
■wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have  more  ^  copiously  dilated)  and  life 
itself  many  times,  as  Hippolitus  affrighted  by  Neptune's  sea-horses,  Athemasby 
Juno's  furies  :  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 


'  ]Iic  nli.is  poteram,  et  plures  subnectere  eausas, 
Sed  jumenta  voeaut,  et  .Sol  inclinat,  Eundum  est.' 


"  JMany  such  causes,  much  more  could  I  say, 
I?ut  that  for  provender  my  cattle  stay  : 
The  sun  dechnes,  and  I  must  needs  away." 


These  causes  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do  easily  yield,  can  do 
little  of  themselves,  seldom,  or  apart  (an  old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a  blow)  though 
many  times  they  are  all  sufficient  every  one  :  yet  if  they  concur,  as  often  they 
do,  vis  unita  fortior  ;  et  qua?  non  obsiint  sin()ida,  multa  nocent,  they  may  batter 
a  strong  constitution  ;  as  ''  Austin  said,  "  many  grains  and  small  sands  sink  a 
ship,  many  small  drops  make  a  flood,"  etc.,  often  reiterated  ;  many  disposition.'i 
produce  an  habit. 

MEMB.  V. 

Si'BSECT.  I. — Continent,  inward,   antecedent,   next  causes,  and  how  the  Body 

works  on  the  Mind. 
As  a  purly  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit  of  the  forest  of 
this  microcosm,  and  followed  onl}"  those  outward  adventitious  causes.  I  will 
now  break  into  the  inner  rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes 
which  are  there  to  be  found.  For  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amongst 
other  outward  causes  and  perturbations,  alters  the  temperature  of  the  body,  so 
the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the  body  will  cause  a  distemperature  of  the 
soul,  and  'tis  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other. 
Plato.  Cj'prian,  and  some  others,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  la}'  the  greatest  faidt 
upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body  ;  others  again  accusing  the  body,  excuse  the 
soul,  as  a  principal  agent.  Their  reasons  are,  because  "^the  manners  do 
follow  the  temperature  of  the  body,"  as  Galen  proves  in  his  book  of  that  sub- 
ject, Prosper  Calenius  de  Atra  bile,  Jason  Pratensis  c.  de  Mania,  Lemnius 
I.  4.  c.  16.  and  many  others.  And  that  which  Gualter  hath  commented,  horn.  10. 
fn  epist.  Johannis,  is  most  true,  concupiscence  and  original  sin,  inclinations, 
and  bad  humours,  are  '^radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these  perturbations, 
aifections,  and  several  distempers,  oftering  many  times  violence  xvaio  the  soul. 
"  Every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  concupiscence  (James  i.  14),  the  spirit  is 
willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  rebelleth  against  the  spirit,"  as  our  s  apostle 
teacheth  us :  that  methinks  the  soul  hath  the  better  plea  against  the  body, 
■which  so  forcibly  inclines  us,  that  we  cannot  resist.  Nee  nos  obniti  contra,  nee 
tendere  taiitnm  snjficimus.  How  the  body  being  material,  worketh  upon  the 
immaterial  soul,  by  mediation  of  humours  and  spirits,  which  participate  of 
both,  and  ill-disposed  organs,  Cornelius  Agrippa  hath  discoursed  lib.  1.  de 
occult.  Philos.  cap.  63,  64,  &o.  Levinus  Lemnius  lib.  l.de  occult,  nat.  mir. 
cap.  12.  et  16.  et  21.  institnt.  ad  opt.  vit.  Perkins  lib.  1.  Cases  of  Cons.  cap. 
12.     T.  Bright  c.  10,  11,  12.   "  in  his  treatise  of  melancholy,"  for  as  ^  anger, 

y  Lib.  de  gemmis.  ■  Qua  gestatas  infellcem  et  tristem  reddunt,  curas  augent,  corpus  siccant,  somnum 

minuunt.  »  Ad  unum  die  mente  alienatus.  ^  Part  1.  .«ect.  2.  Subsect.  3.  <:  Juven.  Sat  3.  '» Intus 
bestiae  minuta  multse  necant.  Numquid  minutissima  suntgranaarense  ?  sed  si  arena  amplius  in  n.avem  mit- 
taUir,  mergit  iUam  ;  quam  minutae  guttse,  pluviee  ?  et  tanien  implent  fluraina,  domus  ejiciunt,  timenda  ergo 
ruina  niultitudicis,  si  non  magnitudinis.  «  Mores  sequuntur  temperaturam  corporis.  '  Scintilla?  latent  iu 
corporibus.  i  Gal.  5.  i"  Sicut  ex  animi  affectionihus  corpus  languescit :  sic  e.\  corporis  vitiis,  et  mor- 

borum  plerisque  ciT.ciatibus  animum  videmus  hebetari,  Gnlemis. 
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fear,  sorroAV,  obtrectation,  emulation,  <fec.  si  mentis  intinios  recessus  occuparint, 
saith  '  Lemnius,  corpori  quoque  infesta  sunt,  et  illi  teterrimos  morhos  inferunt, 
cause  grievous  diseases  in  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  soul  by  con- 
sent. Now  the  chiefest  causes  i)roceed  from  the  ^  heart,  humours,  spirits  :  as 
they  are  purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a  lute  out  of 
tune,  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry,  ^  corp)us 
onustinn  hesternis  vitiis,  animum  quoque  pragravat  una.  The  body  is  domi- 
cilium  animce,  her  house,  abode,  and  stay ;  and  as  a  torch  gives  a  better  light, 
a  sweeter  smell,  according  to  the  matter  it  is  made  of ;  so  doth  our  soul  per- 
form all  her  actions,  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are  disposed ;  or  as  wine 
savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept  ;  the  soul  receives  a  tincture  from  the 
body,  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this  in  old  men,  children,  Europeans  ; 
Asians,  hot  and  cold  cHmes  ;  sanguine  are  merry,  melancholy  sad,  phlegmatic 
didl,  by  reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours,  and  they  cannot  resist  such 
passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them.  For  in  this  infirmity  of  human  nature,  as 
Melancthon  declares,  the  understanding  is  so  tied  to,  and  captivated  by  his 
inferior  senses,  that  without  their  help  he  cannot  exercise  his  functions,  and 
the  will  being  weakened,  hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward 
parts,  but  suffers  herself  to  be  overruled  by  them  ;  that  I  must  needs  conclude 
with  Lemnius,  spiritus  et  humores  maximum  nocumentum  ohtinent,  spirits  and 
humours  do  most  harm  in  ™  troubling  the  soul.  How  should  a  man  choose  but 
be  choleric  and  angry,  that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross 
humours  ?  or  melancholy,  that  is  so  inwardly  disposed  ?  That  thence  comes 
then  this  malady,  madness,  apoplexies,  lethargies,  «tc.  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is  most  part  distempered  by  some  precedent  diseases, 
Avhich  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instruments,  and  so  ji^cr  consequens  cause 
melancholy,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  physicians.  "  "  This 
humour  (as  AvicennaT.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  A.viw\A\\s,brei-iar.l.  1.  c.  18. 
Jacchinus  comment,  in  9  Rhasis,  c.  15.  Montaltus,  c.  10.  Nicholas  Pisa  c.  de 
Melan.  S^c.  suppose)  is  begotten  by  the  distemperature  of  some  inward  part, 
innate,  or  left  after  some  inflammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood  after  an 
"ague,  or  some  other  malignant  disease."  This  opinion  of  theirs  concurs 
with  that  of  Galen,  /.  3.  c.  6.  de  locis  affect.  Guianerius  gives  an  instance  in 
one  so  caused  by  a  quartan  ague,  and  Montanus  consil.  32.  in  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered  after  a  quartan,  which  had  molested 
him  five  years  together  ;  Hildesheim  spied .  2  de  Mania,  relates  of  a  Dutch 
baron,  grievously  tormented  with  melancholy  after  a  long  p  ague :  Galen,  /.  de 
atra  bile,  c.  4.  puts  the  plague  a  cause.  Botaldus  in  his  book  de  lue  vener.  c.  2. 
the  French  pox  for  a  cause,  others,  phrensy,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  because  those 
diseases  do  often  degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hemorrhoids, 
hsemorogia,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose,  menstruous  retentions,  (although  they 
deserve  a  larger  explication,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  melan- 
choly, in  more  ancient  maids,  nuns  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Rodeincus  k 
Castro,  and  Mercatus,  as  I  have  elsewhere  signified,)  or  any  other  evacuation 
stopped,  I  have  already  spoken.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that  this  melancholy 
which  shall  be  caused  by  such  infirmities,  deserves  to  be  pitied  of  all  men,  and 
to  be  respected  with  a  more  tender  compassion,  according  to  Laurentius,  as 
coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 

'  Lib.  1.  c.  IG.  k  Coi-poris  itidem  morbi  aniiuam  per  consensum,  a  lege  consortii  aflficiunt,  et  quan- 

qiiam  objecta  multos  motus  turbulentos  in  liomine  concitet,  pi-e-ecipua  tamen  causa  in  corde  et  humoribus 
spiritibusque  consistit,  &c.  '  Hor.  Vide  a)(^\  ™  Humores  pravi  raentum  obnubilant.  "Hie 

humor  vel  a  partis  iutemperie  generatur  vel  reliuquitur  post  inflammationes.  vel  crassior  in  Nx-nis  conclusus 
vel  torpidus  mali.ijnam  qualitateni  coutrahit.  "  Sa-pe  constat  in  febre  honiinem  Melancholicum  vel  post 

febrem  reddi,aut  alium  morbuni.  Calida  inteniperies  innata,  vel  i  febre  contracta.        p  Karo  quis  diutumo 
morbo  laborat,  qui  uon  sit  melancholicus,  Mercurialis  de  affect.  c«pitis  lib.  1.  c.  10.  de  Jlelanc. 
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Sl'USECT.  II. — Dis1e>nperuturc  of  particular  Parts,  causes. 

TiiEHE  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  ■which  being  clistenipcrcd,  doth  not 
cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his  parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach, 
matrix  or  womb,  pylorus,  miracho,  mesentery,  In'pochondries,  meseraic  veins  ; 
and  in  a  word,  saith  <i  Arculanus,  "  there  is  no  ])art  which  causcth  not  melan- 
choly, cither  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the  supei-fluity  of  the  nutri- 
ment. Savanarula  Pracl.  major,  rubric.  11.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1.  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  melancholy  is  engendered  in  each  particular  part,  and  ■■  Crato  in 
consil.  17.  lib.  2.  Gordonius,  who  is  insiar  omnizon,  lib.  med.  paHic.  2.  cap.  19. 
confirms  as  much,  putting  the  "  *  matter  of  melancholy,  sometimes  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen,  mirach,  hy|30choudries,  when  as  the  melan- 
cholv  humour  resides  there,  or  the  liver  is  not  weU  cleansed  from  melancholy 
blood." 

The  brain  is  a  famihar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  "  '  through 
adust  blood  so  caused,"  as  Mercimalis  will  have  it,  "  within  or  without  the 
head,"  the  brain  itself  being  distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  dis- 
ease, '*  "  that  have  a  hot  heart  and  moist  brain,"  which  Montaltus  cap.  11.  de 
Melanch.  approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avicenna.  Mercurialis  con- 
sil. 11.  assigns  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a  cause,  and  Salustius  Salviamis 
med.  lect.  I.  2.c.  1.  ^will  have  it  "  arise  from  a  cold  and  di-y  distemperature 
of  the  brain."  Piso,  Benedictus  Yictorius  Faventinus,  will  have  it  proceed 
from  a  "-^hot  distemperature  of  the  brain;"  and  ^  Montaltus  cap.  10.  from 
the  brain's  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  stiU  distempered  by  him- 
self, or  by  consent  :  by  himself  or  his  proper  affection,  as  Faventinus  calls  it, 
"  ^  or  by  vapom's  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  up  into  the  head, 
altering  the  animal  faculties." 

Hildesheim  spicel.  2.  de  Mcaiia,  thinks  it  may  be  caused  from  a  "  ^  distem- 
perature of  the  heart  ;  sometimes  hot  ;  sometimes  cold."  A  hot  liver,  and  a 
cold  stomach,  are  put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy  :  Mercurialis  consil.  11. 
et  consil.  6.  consil.  86.  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary  causes. 
•■  Monavius,  iu  an  epistle  of  his  to  Crato  in  Scoltzius,  is  of  o])inion,  that  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy  may  proceed  from  a  cold  liver ;  the  question  is  there 
discussed.  Most  agree  that  a  hot  Uver  is  in  faidt  ;  "  ^  the  liver  is  the  shop  of 
humom-s,  and  especially  causeth  melancholy  by  his  hot  and  ch-y  distemperature. 
^  The  stomach  and  meseraic  veins  do  often  concur,  by  reason  of  their  obstruc- 
tions, and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be  avoided,  and  many  times  the  matter  is 
so  adust  and  inflamed  in  those  parts,  that  it  degenerates  into  h3^)ochondi-iacal 
melancholy."  Guianerius  c.  2.  Tract.  15.  holds  the  meseraic  veins  to  be  a 
sufficient  '  cause  alone.  The  spleen  concm-s  to  this  malady,  by  all  their  con- 
sents, and  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  dum  non  expiirget  alter  a  causa  lien, 
saith  Montaltus,  if  it  be  "  stoo  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge  the  other  parts 
as  it  ought,"  consil.  23.  Montanus  puts  the  "  ^^  spleen  stopped"  for  a  great 
cause.  '  Christopherus  a  Vega  reports  of  his  knowledge,  that  he  hath  known 
melancholy  caused  from  putrefied  blood  in  those  seed- veins  and  womb  ;  "  '^  Arcu- 

'I  Ad  nonum  lib.  Rhasis  ad  Almansor.  c.  16.  TJnjversaliter  a  quacunque  parte  potest  fieri  melancholicus. 
A' el  quia  aduritur,  vel  quia  non  expeUit  superfluitatem  excrementi.  ■■  A  Liene,  jecinore,  utero,  et  aliia 

partibus  oritur.  «  JIateria  Jlelancholioe  aliquando  in  corde,  in  stomacho,  hepate.  ab  hj-pocondriis,  myrache, 
splene,  cum  ibi  remanet  luuuor  melancholicus.  '  Ex  sanguine  adusto,  intra  vel  extra  caput.  "  Qui 

calidum  cor  habent,  cerebrum  liumidum,  facile  melancholici.  •  Sequitur  melancholia  malam  intemperieni 

frigidam  et  siccam  ipsius  cerebri.  >  Sa;pe  tit  ex  ealidiore  cerebro,  aut  corpore  colligente  melancholiam,  Piso. 
'  \e\  per  propriam  aftectionem,  vel  per  consensum.  cum  vapores  exhalant  in  cerebrum.  Montalt.  cap.  14. 
"  Aut  ibi  gignitur  melancholicus  fumus,  aut  aliunde  vehitur,  alterando  aniraales  facilitates.  ^'  Ab  intem- 

perie  cordis,  modo  ealidiore,  modo  frigidiore.  '  Epist.  209.  Scoltzii.  ^  Officina  hiiinorum  hepar  concurrit, 
&c,  •=  Ventriculus  et  vense  meseraiese  concurrunt,  quod  hae  partes  obstructse  sunt,  &c.  '  Per  se  san- 
guinem  adiirentes.  k  Lien  frigidus  et  sicais  c.  13.  ^  .Splen  obstructus.  '  De  aite  med.  lib.  .3.  cap.  24. 
"  A  sanguinis  putredine  in  vasis  seminariis  et  utero.  et  quandoqiie  .i  .siiermate  din  retento,  vel  sanguine  nien- 
struo  in  melancholiam  verso  per  putrefactiouem,  vel  adustionera. 
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lanus,  from  that  menstruous  blood  tm-ned  into  melancholy,  and  seud  too  long- 
detained  (as  I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or  adustion." 

The  mesenterium,  or  midi-iff,  diaphragma,  is  a  cause  which  the  '  Greeks 
called  (\)pivai  :  because  by  his  inflammation,  the  mind  is  much  troubled  with 
convulsions  and  dotage.  All  these,  most  part,  ofiend  by  inflammation,  cor- 
rupting humours  and  spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancholy :  for  from  these  are 
engendered  fidiginous  and  black  spirits.  And  for  that  reason  '"  Montaltus 
cap.  10.  de  causis  melan.  will  have  "  the  efticient  cause  of  melancholy  to  be 
hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  dry  distomperaturc,  as  some  hold,  from  the  heat 
of  the  brain,  roasting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  and 
inflammation  of  the  pylorus.  And  so  much  the  rather,  because  that,"  as 
Galen  holds,  '♦  all  spices  inflame  the  blood,  solitariness,  waking,  agues,  study, 
meditation,  all  which  heat  :  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  distempera- 
ture  causing  adventitious  melancholy  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry." 
But  of  this  I  have  sufficiently  treated  in  the  matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold 
that  this  may  be  true  in  non-natural  melancholy,  which  produceth  madness,  but 
not  in  that  natural,  which  is  more  cold,  and  being  immoderate,  produceth  a 
gentle  dotage.  "  Which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  in  his  comment 
upon  Rliasis. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Causes  of  Head-Melanchohj . 

After  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melancholy,  I  am  now 
returned  at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three  particular  species,  and  such  causes 
as  properly  appertain  unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  con- 
cur to  each  and  every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their  efiects  in 
that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill-disposed,  and  least  able  to  resist,  and  so 
cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them  are  proper  to  some  one  kind,  and 
seldom  found  in  the  rest.  As  for  example,  head-melancholy  is  commonly 
caused  by  a  cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  according  to  Laurentius 
cap.  5  de  melan.  but  as  °  Hercules  de  Saxonia  contends,  from  that  agitation 
or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spirits  alone.  Salust.  Salvianus,  before  men- 
tioned, lib.  2.  cap.  3.  de  re  med.  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold  :  but  that  I  take 
of  natural  melancholy,  such  as  are  fools  and  dote  :  foi  as  Galen  writes  lib.  4. 
de  puis.  8.  and  Avicenna,  "Pa  cold  and  moist  brain  is  an  inseparable  com- 
panion of  folly."  But  this  adventitious  melancholy  which  is  here  meant,  is 
caused  of  a  hot  and  dry  distemperature,  as  <i  Damascen  the  Arabian  ^/5.  3.  cap. 
22.  thinks,  and  most  writers  :  Altomarus  and  Piso  call  it  "  ''an  innate  burning 
intemperateness,  turning  blood  and  choler  into  melancholy."  Both  these 
opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel  maintains,  and  Capivaccius,  si  cerebrum  sit 
calidius,  "  ^  if  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  will  be  hot,  and  thence  comes 
madness  ;  if  cold,  folly. "  David  Crusius  Theat.  morb.  Hertnet.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  atra 
bile,  grants  melancholy  to  be  a  disease  of  an  inflamed  brain,  but  cold  notwithstand- 
ing of  itself :  calida  per  accidens,  frigida  per  se,  hot  by  accident  only  ;  I  am  of 
Capivaccius'  mind  for  my  part.  Now  this  humour,  according  to  Salvianus,  is 
sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes 
and  tunicles  that  cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows  many  times  "  '  phrensy,  long 
diseases,  agues,  long  abode  in  hot  places,  or  under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the 
head,"  as  Rhasis  informeth  us  :   Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations 

'  Maginis.  "  Ergo  efficiens  causa  melandiolia^  est  calida  et  sicca  intemperies,  non  frigida  et  sicca, 

quod  niulti  opinati  sunt,  oritur  enim  k  calore  cerebri  assante  sanguinem,  &c.  turn  quod  arouKita  sanguinem 
iiicenduut,  solitudo,  vigiliip.  febris  prsecedeus,  nieditatio,  studiuni,  et  lisec  omnia  calcfaciunt,  ergo  ratum  sit, 
&c.  "  Lib.  1.  cap.  13.  de  Melanch,  »  Lib.  3.  Tract,  posthum.  de  melan.  p  A  fatuitate  insepa- 

rabilis  cerebri  frigiditas.  'i  Ab  interne  calore  assatur.  ■■  Intemperies  innata  exurens,  flayam  bilem  ac 

sanguinem  in  melancholiam  convertens.  »  Si  cerebnmi  sit  calidius,  fiet  spiritus  animalis  calidior,  et 

dilirium  maniacum  ;  si  frigidior,  fiet  fatuitas.  ■  Melancholia  capitis  accedit  poet  plirenesim  aut  longam 

raorara  sub  sole,  aut  percussionem  in  capite,  cap.  13.  lib.  1. 
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of  the  head,  inuoooding  most  part  "from  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot 
meats :  all  Mliich  Montauus  reckons  up  consil.  22.  for  a  melancholy  Jew  ;  and 
Heurnius  repeats  cap.  12.  de  Mania:  hot  baths,  garlic,  onions,  saith  Guiane- 
rius,  had  air,  corrupt,  much  ^  waking,  he,  retention  of  seed  or  abundance, 
stopping  of  hivmorrogia,  the  midriff  misaffected  ;  and  according  to  Tralhanus 
/.  1.  IG.  immoderate  cares,  troubles,  griefs,  discontent,  study,  meditation,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  six  non-natural  things.  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
cap.  IG.  lih.  1.  will  have  it  caused  from  a  >' cautery,  or  boil  dried  up,  or  an 
issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus  ce^it.  2.  cura.  67.  gives  instance  in  a  fellow  that  had 
a  hole  in  his  arm,  "  ^  after  that  was  healed,  ran  mad,  and  when  the  wound 
was  open,  he  was  cured  again."  Trincavelius  consil.  13.  lib,  1.  hath  an  exam- 
ple of  a  melancholy  man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the  sun,  fre- 
quent use  of  venevy,  and  immoderate  exercise  :  and  in  his  cons.  49.  lib.  3. 
from  a  "headpiece  overheated,  which  caused  head-melancholy.  Prosper  Cale- 
nus  brings  in  Cardinal  Ca'sius  for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by 
long  study  ;  but  examples  are  infinite. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Causes  of  Htip>ochondriacal,  or  Windy  Melancholy. 

In  repeating  of  these  causes,  I  must  crambem  bis  coctam  apponere,  say 
that  again  which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  applying  them  to  their  proper  species. 
H3^30chondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholj^  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myra- 
chial,  and  is  in  my  judgment  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel  and 
Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cured. 
His  causes  are  inward  or  outward.  Inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as 
mich-iff,  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  pj'lorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  meseraic  veins, 
stopping  of  issues,  k.c.  Montaltus  cap.  15.  out  of  Galen  recites,  "  '^heat  and 
obstruction  of  those  meseraic  veins,  as  an  immediate  cause,  by  which  means 
the  passage  of  the  chilus  to  the  liver  is  detained,  stopped  or  corrupted,  and 
turned  into  rumbling  and  wind."  Montanus,  consil.  233,  hath  an  evident  demon- 
stration, Trincavelius  another,  lib.  1,  cap.  12,  and  Plater  a  third,  observat.  lib.  1, 
for  a  doctor  of  the  law  visited  Avith  this  infirmity,  from  the  said  obstruction 
and  heat  of  these  meseraic  veins,  and  bowels  ;  quoniam  inter  ventricuhan  etjecur 
vence  ejfervescujii,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver  and  stomach.  Some- 
times those  other  parts  are  together  misaflected  ;  and  concur  to  the  production 
of  this  malady  :  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  or  cold  belly  :  look  for  instances 
in  HoUerius,  Victor  TrincaveUus,  consil.  35,  /.  3,  Hildesheim /S)j/f ^/.  2,fol.  132, 
Solenander  consil.  9,  pro  cive  Lvgdunensi,  Montanus  consil.  229,  for  the  Earl 
of  Montfort  in  Germany,  1549,  and  Frisimelica  in  the  233  consultation  of  the 
said  Montanus.  I.  Csesar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  over- 
hot  liver,  almost  in  ever^^  considtation,  con.  89,  for  a  certain  count  ;  and  co7i, 
106,  for  a  Polonian  baron,  by  reason  of  heat  the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross 
vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain.  Mercm'ialis  subscribes  to  them,  cons.  89, 
"'^the  stomach  being  misaffected,"  which  he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because 
if  he  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  sufler  with  liim,  as  being  deprived  of  their 
nutriment,  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment,  by  means  of  which  come  crvidities, 
obstructions,  wind,  rumbling,  griping,  he.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  besides  heat, 
"will  have  the  weakness  of  the  liver  and  his  obstruction  a  cause,  facultatern 
debilem  jecinoris,  which  he  caUs  the  mineral  of  melancholy.  Laurentius  assigns 
this  reason,  because  the  hver  over  hot  draws  the  meat  undigested,  out  of  the 
stomach,  and  bm-neth  the  hiunours.     Montanus,  cons.  244,  proves  that  some- 

"  Qui  bibunt  vina  potentia,  et  Sfcpe  sunt  sub  sole.  '  Curse  validae,  largioris  vini  et  aromatuni  usus. 

T  A  cauterio  et  ulcere  exsiccato.  '  Ab  ulcere  curato  incidit  in  insaniam,  aperto  vulnere  curatur.  »  A 

galea  nimis  calefacta.  ^  Exuritur  sanguis  et  vena?  obstruuntur,  quibus  obstnietis  prohibetur  trausitus 

rhili  ad  jecur,  cornimpitur  et  in  rugitus  et  flatus  vertitur.  ■■  Stomacbo  Iwso  robur  corporis  imminuitur. 

ef  reliqua  membra  nlimento  orbata,  &c. 
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times  a  cold  livei*  may  be  a  cause.  Laurentius  c.  12,  Trincavelius  lib.  12, 
consiL,  and  Gualter  Bruel,  seems  to  lay  tbe  greatest  fault  upon  the  spleen, 
that  doth  not  his  duty  in  purging  the  liver  as  he  ought,  being  too  great,  or  too 
little,  in  drawing  too  much  blood  sometimes  too  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P. 
Cnemiandrus  in  a  ''  consultation  of  his  noted  tumorem  lienis,  he  names  it,  and 
the  fountain  of  melancholy.  Diodes  supposed  the  ground  of  this  kind  of 
melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflammation  of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  nether 
mouth  of  the  ventricle.  Others  assign  the  mesenterium  or  uiidritf"  distempered 
by  heat,  the  womb  misaftected,  stopping  of  hiTemorrhoids,  with  many  such.  All 
which  Laurentius,  cap.  12,  reduceth  to  three,  mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen, 
from  whence  he  denominates  hepatic,  splenetic,  and  meseraic  melancholy. 
Outward  causes,  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs,  discontents,  and  in  a  word  aU  those 
six  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  his  experience,  consil.  2*14, 
Solenander  consiL  9,  for  a  citizen  of  Lyons,  in  France,  gives  his  reader  to 
understand,  that  he  knew  this  mischief  procured  by  a  medicine  of  cantharides, 
Avhich  an  unskilful  physician  ministered  his  patient  to  drink  ad  venerem  exci- 
tandavi.  But  most  commonly  fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotion,  or 
perturbation  of  the  mind,  begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill  disposed. 
Melancthon,  Iract.  14,  cap.  2,  de  animd,  M'ill  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the 
mother  to  women,  upon  some  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent. 
For  as  Camerarius  records  in  his  life,  Melancthon  himself  Avas  much  troubled 
with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out  of  experience.  Montanus,  consiL  22,  pro 
delirante  Judceo,  confirms  it,  ^  grievous  symptoms  of  the  mind  brought  him  to 
it.  Randolotius  relates  of  himself,  that  being  one  day  very  intent  to  write  out 
a  physician's  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into  a  hypochondriacal  fit, 
to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of  wormwood,  and  was  freed.  ^Melanc- 
thon ("  being  the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a  most  neces- 
sary and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of  it,  and  a 
dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant,"  and  would  therefore  have  all  men  in  some 
sort  to  understand  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cures  of  it. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  iclwle  Body. 

As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward  or  outward.  In- 
ward, "8  when  the  liver  is  apt  to  engender  such  a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak 
by  nature,  and  not  able  to  discharge  his  ofiice."  A  melancholy  temperature, 
retention  of  htemorrhoids,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases, 
agues,  and  all  those  six  non-natm-al  things  increase  it.  But  especially  ^  bad 
diet,  as  Fiso  thinks,  pulse,  salt  meat,  shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  he.  Mer- 
curialis  out  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna  condemns  all  herbs  :  Galen,  lib.  3,  de 
loc.  affect,  cap.  7,  especially  cabbage.  So  likewise  fear,  sorrow,  discontents, 
&.C.,  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had  the  general  and 
particidar  causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou  art,  brag  of  thy 
temperature,  of  thy  good  parts,  insult,  triumph,  and  boast ;  thou  seest  in  what 
a  brittle  state  thou  art,  how  soon  thou  mayest  be  dejected,  how  many  several 
ways,  by  bad  diet,  bad  air,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague, 
&LC.  ;  how  many  sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruin,  what  a  small  tenure 
of  happiness  thou  hast  in  this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a  creature  thou  art. 
"Humble  thyself,  therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,"  1  Peter,  v.  6, 
know  thyself,    acknowledge  thy  present  misery,    and  make  right  use  of  it. 

^  Ilildesheim.  «  Habuit  s?eva  animi  symptomata  quae  impediunt  concoetionem,  &c.  '  Usitatissimus 
morbus  cum  sit,  utile  est  hujus  visceris  accidentia  considerare,  nee  leve  peiiculum  liujus  causas  morbi 
ignorantibus.  *:  -Jecur  aptum  ad  generandum  talem  humorem,  splen  natura  imbecillior.  Fiso,  Altomanis, 

Guianerius.  ''  Melancholiam,  qua?  fit  ;t  redundantia  huuioris  in  toto  corjiore,  victus  imprimis  general 

qui  eum  humorem  parit. 
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Qiu  Stat  r ideal  ue  cadat.  Thou  dost  now  Hourish,  and  hast  bona  animi,  corpo- 
ris, etfortunce,  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune,  nescis  quid  serus  secum  vesper 
ferat,  thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests  the  late  evening  may  bring 
with  it.  Be  not  secure  then,  "be  sober  and  y^dX(^" '^fortunam  revererder 
habe,  if  fortunate  and  rich  ;  if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thyself.     I  have  said. 


SECT.  III.     MEMB.  I. 
SuBSECT.   I. — Symptoms,  or  Signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body. 

Parrhasius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olynthian  captives  Philip 
of  Maccdon  brought  home  to  sell,  ^  bought  one  very  old  man  ;  and  when  he 
had  him  at  Athens,  put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  torment,  the  better  by  his 
example  to  express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus,  whom  he  was  then 
iibout  to  paint.  I  need  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhuman,  curious,  or  cruel,  for  this 
purpose  to  torture  any  poor  melancholy  man,  their  symptoms  are  plain,  obvious 
and  familiar,  there  needs  no  such  accurate  observation  or  far-fetched  object, 
they  delineate  themselves,  they  voluntarily  betray  themselves,  they  are  too 
frequent  in  all  places,  I  meet  them  still  as  I  go,  they  cannot  conceal  it,  their 
grievances  are  too  well  kno\vn,  I  need  not  seek  far  to  describe  them. 

Symptoms  therefore  are  either  '  universal  or  particidar,  saith  Gordonius, 
lib.  med.  cap.  Y^d,  part.  2,  to  persons,  to  species;  "some  signs  are  secret,  some 
manifest,  some  in  the  body,  some  in  the  mind,  and  diversely  vaiy,  according 
to  the  inward  or  outward  causes,"  Cappivaccius  :  or  from  stars,  according  to 
Joviauus  Pontanus,  de  reb.  c(£lest.  lib.  10,  cap.  13,  and  celestial  influences,  or 
from  the  humours  diversely  mixed,  Ficinus,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  de  sanit.  tuendd  : 
as  they  are  hot,  cold,  natural,  imnatural,  intended  or  remitted,  so  will  -^tius 
have  melancliolica  deliria  nudtiformia,  diversity  of  melancholy  signs.  Lauren- 
tius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures,  delights,  natures,  inchnatious, 
continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or  mixed  with  other  diseases,  as  the 
causes  are  divers,  so  must  the  signs  be,  almost  infinite,  Altomarus  cap.  7,  art. 
med.  And  as  wine  produceth  divers  effects,  or  that  herb  Tortocolla  in  "■"  Lau- 
rcutius,  "  which  makes  some  laugh,  some  weep,  some  sleep,  some  dance,  some 
sing,  some  howl,  some  di"ink,  (kc,"  so  doth  this  our  melancholy  humour  work 
several  sigus  in  several  parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  symptoms  may  be  reduced  to  those  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Those  usual  signs  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as 
are  melancholy,  be  these  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humom' 
is  more  or  less  adust.  From  "  these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second,  as 
that  of  ''colour,  black,  swarthy,  pale,  ruddy,  itc,  some  are  i>npense  rubri,  as 
Montaltus  cap.  16  observes  out  of  Galen,  lib.  3,  de  locis  ajfectis,  very  red  and 
high  colom-ed.  Hippocrates  in  his  book  vde  insania  et  melan.  reckons  up  these 
sigus,  that  they  are  "  ilean,  withered,  hollow-eyed,  look  old,  wrinlded,  harsh, 
much  troubled  with  wind,  and  a  griping  in  their  bellies,  or  belly-ache,  belch  often, 
dry  bellies  and  hard,  dejected  looks,  flaggy  beards,  singing  of  the  ears,  vertigo, 
light-headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  interrupt,  terrible  and  fearful  dreams," 
''Anna  soror,  qucs  me  suspeyisam  insomnia  terreni?  The  same  s;yTnptoms  are 
repeated  by   Melanelius  in  his  book  of  melancholy  collected    out   of  Galen, 

,  '  Aiisoiiius.  '■  Seneca  cont.  lib.  10.  cont.  5.  '  Qtiaedam  universalia.  particularia,  qujedam  manifesta, 
quaedam  in  corpore,  qua-darn  in  oogitatione  et  animo,  quKdam  a  stellis,  qua>dam  ab  humoribiis,  qna?ut  Wnuni 
corpus  varie  disponit,  &c.    Diversa  phantasmata  pro  varietateciiusfe  exteinse,  interuje.  ■"  Lib.  1.  de  risu. 

fol.  17.  Ad  ejus  esum  alii  sudant,  alii  vomunt,  stent,  bibunt,  saltant,  alii  rident,  tremunt.  dormiunt,  &c. 
"^  T.  Bright,  cap.  20.  "  Nigrescithic  humor  aliquandosupercalefactus,  aliquando  superfrigefactus.  Melanel. 
e  Gal.  P  Interprets  F.  Calvo.  i  Oculi  his  e.xcavantur,  veuti  gignuntur  circum  praecordia  et  acidi  nictus, 
sicci  fere'ventres,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  somni  pusilli,  somnia  terribilia  et  intcrnipta.  '  Virg  Ji'.ia. 
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Ruffus,  yEtius,  by  Rliasis,  Gordoiiius,  and  all  the  juniors,  "''continual,  sharp, 
and  stinldng  belchings,  as  if  their  meat  in  their  stomachs  were  putrefied,  or 
that  they  had  eaten  fish,  dry  bellies,  absuixl  and  interrupt  dreams,  and  many 
phantastical  visions  about  their  eyes,  vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to 
venery."  ^Some  add  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptoms, 
and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of  the  l)ody,  saltum  in  rmdtis  corporis  partibits,  a 
kind  of  itching,  saith  Laurentius,  on  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  like  a  flea-biting 
sometimes.  "Montaltus  cap.  21.  puts  fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of  their 
eyes  for  a  sign,  and  so  doth  Avicenna,  oculos  hahentes  palpitantes,  trauU,  vehe- 
menfer  ruhicundi,  S^x.,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  18.  They  stut  most  part, 
which  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates'  aphorisms.  ^Rhasis  makes  "head-ache 
and  a  binding  heaviness  for  a  principal  token,  much  leaping  of  wind  about  the 
skin,  as  well  as  stutting,  or  tripping  in  speech,  kc,  hollow  eyes,  gross  veins, 
and  In'oad  lips."  To  some  too,  if  they  be  far  gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too 
famiHar,  laughing,  grinning,  fleerino-  mm-murinc;,  talkino-  to  themselves,  with 
strange  mouths  and  faces,  inarticidate  voices,  exclamations,  he.  And  although 
they  be  commonlj^  lean,  hirsute,  uncheerful  in  countenance,  withered,  and  not 
so  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason  of  those  continual  fears,  griefs,  and  vexatious, 
dull,  heavy,  lazy,  restless,  xmapt  to  go  about  any  business  ;  yet  their  memories 
are  most  part  good,  they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  apprehensions.  Their 
hot  and  dry  brains  make  them  they  cannot  sleep,  Ingentes  habent  et  crebras 
figilias  (Areteus)  mighty  and  often  watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  month, 
a  year  together,  y  Hercules  de  Saxonia  faithfidly  averreth,  that  he  hath  heard 
his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven  months  together  :  Trincavelius, 
Tom.  2.  cons.  16.  speaks  of  one  that  waked  50  days,  and  Skcnkius  hath 
examples  of  two  years,  and  all  without  ofibnce.  In  natm'al  actions  their  appe- 
tite is  greater  than  their  concoction,  midta  appetunt,  pauca  digerunt,  as  Rhasis 
hath  it,  they  covet  to  cat,  but  cannot  digest.  And  although  they  "^do  eat 
much,  yet  they  are  lean,  ill-Hking,"  saith  Areteus,  "  withered  and  hard,  much 
troubled  with  costiveness,"  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  <kc.  Their 
pulse  is  rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  ^  Carotides,  which  is  very  strong  ; 
but  that  varies  according  to  their  intended  passions  or  perturbations,  as 
Struthius  hath  proved  at  large,  S'pigtnaticcp  artis  I.  4.  c.  13.  To  say  truth, 
in  such  chronic  diseases  the  pidse  is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so 
much  superstition  in  it,  as  ^  Crato  notes,  and  so  many  differences  in  Galen,  that 
he  dares  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or  understood  of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  pai't  pale,  and  low  coloured,  nrina  pauca,  acris,  biliosa, 
(Areteus),  not  much  in  quantity  ;  but  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  all  out  as  micer- 
tain  as  the  other,  varying  so  often  according  to  several  persons,  habits,  and 
other  occasions  not  to  be  respected  in  chronic  diseases.  '"^ Their  melancholy 
excrements  in  some  very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen  plays  his  part," 
and  thence  proceeds  wind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  short  breath,  plenty  of 
humidity  in  the  stomach,  heaviness  of  heart  and  heartache,  and  intolerable 
stupidity  and  dullness  of  spirits.  Their  excrements  or  stool  hard,  black  to 
some  and  httle.  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  be  misaftected,  as  usually 
they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many  diseases  accompany, 
as  incubus,  'i  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings  and  terrible 

<■  Assiiluse  eaeque  acida;  ructationes  quae  cibum  vinilentum  culentumque  nidorem,  et  si  nil  tale  ingestuni 
sit,  referant  ob  cruditatem.  Ventres  hisce  aridi,  somnus  i)lerumque  parens  et  interniptus,  soninia  absurdis- 
sima,  turbulenta,  coi-poris  tremor,  capitis  gravedo,  strepitus  circa  aures  et  visiones  ante  oculos,  ad  venereni 
prodigi.  ■  Altomarus,  Hniel,  Piso,  Montaltus.  "  Frequeutes  habent  oculoruiu  nictationes,  aliqui 

tamen  fixis  oculis  plerumque  sunt.  »  Cent.  lib.  1.  Tract.  9.  Signa  hujus  morbi  sunt  plurimus  saltus, 

sonitus  aurium,  capitis  gravedo,  lingua  titubat,  oculi  excavantur,  &c.  >■  In  Pantheon  cap.  de  Melancholia. 
'  Alvus  arida  nihil  dejiciens  cibi  capaces.nihilominus  tamen  extenuati  sunt.  »  >'ic  Piso  Inflatio  carotidum, 
&c.  ''  Andrseas  Dudith  Rahanio.  ep.  lib.  3.  Crat.  epist.  niulta  in  pulsibus  superstitio,  ausini  etiam  dicere, 
tot  differentias  quas  describuntur  a  Galeno,  neque  intelligi  a  quoquam  nee  observari  posse.  ■"  T.  Bright, 

cap.  20.  ■'  Post4n.  ?ctat.  annum,  saith  .Jacchinus  in  1.5.  \).  Hliasis.  Idem  Mercurialis  consil.  86.  Trinca- 
velius, Tom.  2.  cons.  17. 
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dreams,  *  intempestive  laughing,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing,  bashfuhiess,  blush- 
inc;,  trembling,  sweating,  swooning,  <kc'.  *^A11  their  senses  are  troubled,  they 
think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that  which  they  do  not,  as  shall  be 
proved  iu  the  following  discourse. 

SoBSECT.  II. — Symptoms  or  Siyns  in  the  Mind. 
FearA  Arculani's  in  9.  Rluisis  ad  Almansor.  rap.  16.  wiU  have  these 
s^-mptoms  to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties, 
"for  scarce  is  there  one  of  a  thousand  that  dotes  alike,"  sLaurentius  c.  16. 
Some  few  of  greater  note  I  will  point  at  ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  fear  and 
sorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent  causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long,  according 
to  Hippocrates''  and  Galen's  aphorisms,  they  are  most  assured  signs,  inse- 
parable companions,  and  characters  of  melancholy  ;  of  present  melancholy  and 
habituated,  saith  Montaltus  cap.  11.  and  common  to  them  all,  as  the  said 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  Neoterics  hold.  But  as  hounds  many 
times  run  away  with  a  false  cry,  never  perceiving  themselves  to  be  at  a  fault, 
so  do  they.  For  Diodes  of  old,  (whom  Galen  confutes,)  and  amongst  the 
juniors,  'Hercides  de  Saxonia,  with  Lod.  Mercatus  cap.  17.  I.  1.  de  melan. 
take  just  exceptions,  at  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  'tis  not  always  true,  or 
so  o-enerallv  to  be  understood,  "fear  and  sorrow  are  no  common  svTiiptpms  to 
all  melancholy ;  upon  more  serious  consideration,  I  find  some  (saith  he)  that 
are  not  so  at  all.  Some  indeed  are  sad,  and  not  fearful  ;  some  fearful  and  not 
sad;  some  neither  fearful  nor  sad;  some  both."  Four  kinds  he  excepts, 
fanatical  persons,  such  as  were  Cassandra,  Nanto,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Proteus, 
the  Sybils,  whom  "^ Aristotle  confesseth  to  have  been  deeply  melancholy. 
Baptista  Porta  seconds  him,  Physiog.  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  they  were  atra  bile  jjerciti : 
dfemoniacal  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  languages,  are  of  this  rank  : 
some  poets,  such  as  laugh  always,  and  think  themselves  kings,  cardinals,  &;c., 
sanguine  they  are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue.  'Baptista 
Porta  confines  fear  and  sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold  ;  but  lovers,  sybils, 
enthusiasts,  he  wholly  excludes.  So  that  I  think  I  may  truly  conclude,  they 
are  not  always  sad  and  fearful,  but  usually  so  :  and  that  ™  without  a  cause, 
timent  de  non  timendis,  (Gordonius,)  quaque  momenti  non  sunt,  "although  not 
all  ahke  (saith  Altomarus),  "yet  all  likely  fear,  "some  with  an  extraordinary 
and  a  mighty  fear,"  Areteus.  "PMany  fear  death,  and  yet  in  a  contrary 
humour,  make  away  themselves,"  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  loc.  offec.  cap.  1.  Some  are 
afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads  :  some  they  are  damned,  or  shall  be. 
"  'I  They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of  consciences,  distrusting  God's  mercies, 
think  they  shall  go  certainly  to  hell,  the  devil  will  have  them,  and  make  great 
lamentation,"  Jason  Prateusis.  Fear  of  devils,  death,  that  they  shall  be  so 
sick,  of  some  such  or  such  disease,  ready  to  tremble  at  every  object,  they  shall 
die  themselves  forthwith,  or  that  some  of  their  dear  friends  or  near  allies  are 
certainly  dead  ;  imminent  danger,  loss,  disgrace  still  torment  others,  ko..  ;  that 
they  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  wiU  sutler  no  man  to  come  near  them  :  that 
they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers  ;  others  as  heavy  as  lead  ;  some  are  afraid 
their  heads  will  fall  oti'  their  shoulders,  that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies, 
<fcc.      r^jQutanus  consil.   23,  speaks  of  one   "  that  durst  not  walk  alone  from 

«  Gordonius,  modorident,  modo  flent,  silent,  &c.  '  Femelius  consil.  43.  et  45.    Montanus  consil.  230. 

Galen  de  locis  afFectis,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  c  Aphorism  et  lib  de  Melan.  >>  Lib  2.  cap.  6.  de  locis  affect,  timor 
et  nicestitia,  si  diutius  perseverent,  «&c.  '  Tract   postbnnio  de  Jlelan.  edit.  Venetiis  KiiO.  per  Bolzettam 

Bibliop.  Milii  diligentius  banc  rem  consideranti,  patet  quosdam  esse,  qui  non  laborant  mrerore  et  timore. 
^  Prob.  lib.  3.  '  Physiog  lib.  1.  c.  S.  Quibus  multa  frigidabilis  atra,  stolidi  et  timidi,  at  qui  calidi,  inge- 
niosi,  amasii,  divinosi ."  spiritu  instigati,  &c.  "  Omnes  e.xercent  nietus  et  tristitia,  et  sine  causa.  "  Omnes 
timent  licet  non  omnibus  idem  timendi  modus  jEWxis,  Tetrab.  lib.  2.  sect.  c.  9.  "  Ingenti  pavore  trepidant. 
r  Multi  mortem  timent,  et  tanien  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt,  alii  ca?li  ruinam  timent.  i  Affligit  eos 

plena  scrupulis  conscientia ,  divinre  miserieordia?  diffidentes,  Oreo  se  deslinant  fa-da  lamentatione  deplorantes. 
'  Non  ausus  egi-edi  domo  ne  deficeret. 
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home,  for  fear  lie  should  swoon  or  die."  A  second  "  ^ fears  every  man  he 
meets  will  rob  him,  quarrel  with  him,  or  kill  him."  A  third  dares  not  venture 
to  walk  alone,  for  fear  he  should  meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be  sick ;  fears  all  old 
women  as  witches,  and  every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a 
devil,  every  person  comes  near  him  is  malificiated,  every  creature,  all  intend 
to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruin  ;  another  dares  not  go  over  a  bridge,  come  near  a 
pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lie  in  a  chamber  where  cross  beams  are,  for  fear  he  be 
tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or  precipitate  himself.  If  he  be  in  a  silent  audi- 
tory, as  at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud  at  unawares,  some- 
thing indecent,  unfit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a  close  room,  he  is  afraid  of 
being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries  biscuit,  aquavitaj,  or  some  strong- 
waters  about  him,  for  fear  of  deliquiums,  or  being  sick  ;  or  if  he  be  in  a  throng, 
middle  of  a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  weU  get  out,  though  he  sit  at 
ease,  he  is  so  misaff'ected.  He  will  freely  promise,  undertake  any  business 
beforehand,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  performed,  he  dare  not  adventure,  but 
fears  an  infinite  number  of  dangers,  disasters,  &c.  Some  are  "  'afraid  to  be 
burned,  or  that  the  "  ground  will  sink  under  them,  or  ^  swallow  them  quick,  or 
that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question  for  some  fact  they  never  did  (Rhasis 
cojit.)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be  executed."  The  terror  of  such  a  death 
troubles  them,  and  they  fear  as  much  and  are  equally  tormented  in  mind, 
"  y  as  they  that  have  committed  a  murder,  and  are  pensive  without  a  cause,  as 
if  they  were  now  presently  to  be  put  to  death."  Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis 
alienat.  They  are  afraid  of  some  loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their 
lives,  goods,  and  all  they  have,  but  why  they  know  not.  Trincavelius,  consil. 
13.  lib.  I.  had  a  patient  that  would  needs  make  away  himself,  for  fear  of  being 
hanged,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had 
killed  a  man.  Plater,  ohscrvat.  lib.  1.  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared 
to  be  executed  v>ithout  a  cause.  If  they  come  in  a  place  Avhere  a  robbery, 
theft,  or  any  such  off"ence  hath  been  done,  they  presently  fear  they  are  sus- 
pected, and  manj'  times  betray  themselves  without  a  cause.  Lewis  XL,  the 
French  king,  suspected  every  man  a  traitor  that  came  about  him,  durst  trust  no 
officer.  Alii  fonnidolosi  omaimn,  alii  qrtorundam  (Fracastorius  lib.  2.  de 
Intellect^  "  ^some  fear  all  alike,  some  certain  men,  and  cannot  endure  their 
companies,  are  sick  in  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home."  Some  suspect  ^  treason 
still,  others  "  are  afraid  of  their  'clearest  and  nearest  friends."  {Mela nel ins  c 
Galeno,  Ruffo,  ^tio,)  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the  dark  for  fear  of  hobgobhna 
and  devils  :  he  suspects  everything  he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a  devil,  or  enchanted, 
and  imagineth  a  thousand  chimeras  and  visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he  cer- 
tainly sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black  men,  ghosts,  goblins,  &c.,  "^  Ornnes  se 
terrent  aurce,  sonns  excitat  omnis.  Another  through  bashfulness,  suspicion, 
and  timorousness  will  not  be  seen  abroad,  "  "^  loves  darkness  as  life,  and  can- 
not endure  the  light,"  or  to  sit  in  lightsome  places,  his  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he 
will  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by  his  goodwill,  Hippocrates,  lib.  de  Insania  et 
Melancholia.  He  dare  not  come  in  company  for  fear  he  should  be  misused,  dis- 
graced, overshoot  himself  in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick  ;  he  thinks  every 
man  observes  him,  aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him  malice.  Most  part 
"  "^they  arc  afraid  they  are  bewitched,  possessed,  or  poisoned  by  their  enemies, 
and  sometimes  they  suspect  their  nearest  friends :  he  thinks  something  speaks 

"  Multi  dnemones  timent,  latrones,  insidias,  Aviceniia.  '  Alii  comburi,  alii  de  Rege,  Rhasis.  "  Ne 

terra  absorbeantur.  Forestiis.  «  Ne  terra  dehiscat.  Gordon.  y  Alii  timore  mortis  timentur  et  mala 

gratia  principum  piitaiit  se  aliquid  commisisse,  et  ad  supplicium  requiri.  '  Alius  domesticos  timet,  alius 

omnes.  jEtius.  »  Alii  timent  insidias.  Aurel.  lib.  1.  de  morb.  Chron.  cap.  6.  i"  Hie  cbarissimos,  hie 

omnes  homines  citra  discrimen  timet.  i^  Virgil.  •'  Hie  in  lucem  prodire  timet,  tenebrasque  quserit, 

contra,  ille  caliginosa  fugit.  «  Quidani  larvas,  et  malos  spiritus  ab  inimicis  veneticius  et  incantationibus 

sibi  putant  objeetari,  Hippocrates,  potionem  se  veneficam  sumpsisse  putat,  et  de  liae  ruotare  sibi  erebro 
videtur.  Tdem  Montaltus  cap.  21.  SWwn  lib.  2.  et  alii.  Trallianua  1.  1.  cap.  Ifi. 
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or  talks  within  him,  or  to  him,  and  he  belcheth  of  the  poison."    C'hristopherus 
a  Vega,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  had  a  patient  so   troubled,   that   by  no  persuasion  or 
physic  he  could  be   reclaimed.      Some  are  afi-aid  that  they  shall  have  every 
fearful  disease  they  sec  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore 
hear  or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  itself,  lest  by  applying 
to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they  shovdd  aggravate  and  increase 
it.   If  they  see  one  possessed,  bewitched,  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  a  man  shaking 
with  the  palsy,  or  giddy-headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a  dangerous  place,  &c., 
for  many  days  after  it  runs  in  their  minds,  they  are  afraid  tlie}^  shall  be  so  too, 
they  are  in  like  danger,   as  Perk.  c.   12.  sc.  2.  well  observes  in  his  Cases  of 
Consc.   and  many  times  by  violence  of  imagination  they  produce  it.     They 
cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as  a  monster,  a  man  executed,  a  car- 
case, hear  the  devil  named,  or  any  tragical  relation  seen,  but  they  quake  for 
fear,  Hecatas  somniare  sibi  videntur  (Luciau)  they  dream  of  hobgoblins,  and 
may  not  get  it  out  of  their  minds  a  long  time  after  :  they  appl}^  (as  I  have 
said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to  themselves  ;  as  ^  Felix  Plater  notes  of  some 
young  physicians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch  them  themselves,  wiU  be 
sick,  and  appropriate  all  s^onptoms  they  find  related  of  others,   to  their  own 
persons.      And  therefore  [quod  iterum  7noneo,  licet  nauseam  paret  lectori,  malo 
decern  p)0tius  verba,  deci.es  repetita  licet,  abundare,  quani  unum  desiderari)  I 
would  advise  him  that  is  actually  melancholy  not  to  read  this  tract  of  S3^llptoms, 
lest  he  tlisquiet  or  make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  than 
he  was  before.      Generally  of  them  all  take  this,  de  inartibus  semper  conque- 
runtur  et  timent,  saith  Aretius  ;  they  complain  of  toys,  and  fear  Swithout  a  cause, 
and  still  think  their  melancholy  to  be  most  grievous,  none  so  bad  as  they  are, 
though  it  be  nothing  in  respect,  yet  never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled,  or  in 
this  sort.      As  really  tormented  and  perplexed,  in  as  great  an  agony  for  toys 
and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh  at  themselves)  as  if  they  were 
most  material  and  essential  matters  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied.      Pacify  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled  with  some  other 
fear  ;  always  afraid  of  something  which  they  foolishly  imagine  or  conceive  to 
themselves,  which  never  peradventure  was,  never  can  be,  never  likely  will  be  ; 
troubled  in  mind  upon  every  small  occasion,  unquiet,  still  complaining,  grieving, 
vexing,    suspecting,   grudging,    discontent,    and  cannot    be  freed  so    long  as 
melancholy  continues.      Or  if  their  minds  be  more  quiet  for  the  present,  and 
they  free  from  foreign  fears,  outward  accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune, 
they  suspect  some  part  or  other  to  be  amiss,  now  their  head  aches,  heart, 
stomach,  spleen,  ha.  is  misaftected,  they  shall  surely  have  this  or  that  disease; 
still  troubled  in  body,  mind,  or  both,  and  through  wind,  corrupt  fantasy,  some 
accidental  distemper,  continually  molested.      Yet  for  all  this,  as  '^  Jaccliinus 
notes,  "in  all  other  things  they  are  wise,  staid,  discreet,  and  do  nothing  unbe- 
seeming their  dignity,  person,  or  place,  this  foolish,  ridiculous,  and  childish 
fear  excepted ;  which  so  much,  so  continually  tortures  and  crucifies  their  souls, 
like  a  barking  dog  that  always  bawls,  but  seldom  bites,  this  fear  ever  molesteth, 
and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided." 

Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion,  as  individual  as 
Saint  Cosmus  and  Damian,  fidus  Acliates,  as  all  writers  witness,  a  common 
symptom,  a  continual,  and  still  without  any  evident  cause,  ^  moerent  omnes,  et 
si  roges  eos  reddere  causam,  non  possunt :  grieving  still,  but  why  they  cannot 
tell :  Agelasti,  mcesti,  cogitabundi ,  they  look  as  if  they  had  newly  come  forth  of 
Trophonius'  den.     And  though  they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extra- 

'  Observat.  1.  1.  Quando  iis  nil  nocet,  nisi  quod  mulieribus  melancliolicis.  r  — tinieo  tamen  nietusque 

causae  nescins,  causa  est  metus.    Heinsius  Austriaco.  >>  Cap.  15.  in  9.  Rhasis,  in  multis  vidi,  praeter 

vationem  semper  aliquid  timent,  in  caeteris  tamen  optima  se  gerunt,  neque  aliquid  prarter  dignitatem  com- 
•nittunt.        '  Altomarus  cap.  7.  Areteus,  triste,  sunt. 
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ordinary  merry  (as  they  will  by  fits),  yet  extreme  limipish  again  in  an  instant, 
dull  and  heavy,  semel  et  sinml,  merry  and  sad,  but  most  part  sad  :  ^  Si  qua 
placent,  abeunt ;  inimica  tenacius  hcerent :  sorrow  sticks  by  them  still  con- 
tinually, gnawing  as  the  vulture  did  i  Titius'  bowels,  and  they  cannot  avoid  it. 
No  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  after  terrible  and  troublesome  dreams  their 
heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh  :  they  are  still  fretting,  chafing,  sighing,  grieving, 
complaining,  finding  faults,  repining,  grudging,  weeping,  Heantonthnonimenoi, 
vexing  themselves,  '"  disquieted  in  mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  dis- 
content, either  for  their  own,  other  men's  or  pubhc  aftairs,  such  as  concern 
them  not  ;  things  past,  present,  or  to  come,  the  remembrance  of  some  disgrace, 
loss,  injury,  abuses,  &c.  troubles  them  now  being  idle  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new 
done ;  they  are  afilicted  otherwise  for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery, 
that  will  certainly  come,  as  they  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugubris  Ate  frowns 
upon  them,  insomuch  that  Areteus  well  calls  it  ungorem  animi,  a  vexation 
of  the  mind,    a    perpetual    agony.      They  can  hardly  be    pleased   or  eased, 

though   in  other  menn^  opinion  most  happy,  go,  tarry,  run,  ride,  " post 

equitem  sedet  atra  cura :  they  cannot  avoid  this  feral  plague,  let  them  come  in 
what  company  they  will,  "  hcBret  leteri  lethcdis  arundo,  as  to  a  deer  that  is  struck, 
whether  he  run,  go,  rest  with  the  herd,  or  alone,  this  grief  remains  :  irresolu- 
tion, inconstancy,  vanity  of  mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousy,  suspicion. 
&c.,  continues,  and  thoy  cannot  be  relieved.      So  p  he  complained  in  the  poet, 

"  Domura  revortor  moestus,  atque  animo  fer6  I      Video  alios  festinare,  lectos  sternero, 

Pertui-bato,  atque  incerto  prse  a^gritudine,  Coenam  apparare,  pro  se  quisque  sedulo 

Assido,  accurrunt  servi :  succos  detrabunt,  |      Faciebant,  quo  illaui  mihi  lenireut  miseriam." 

"  He  came  home  sorrowful,  and  troubled  in  his  mind,  his  servants  did  all  they 
possibly  coidd  to  please  him ;  one  pulled  oft'  his  socks,  another  made  ready  his 
bed,  a  third  his  supper,  all  did  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his  grief,  and 
exliilarate  his  person,  he  was  profoundly  melancholy,  he  had  lost  his  son.  Hind 
angehat,  thatwashis  Cordolium,  his  pain,  his  agony  which  could  not  be  removed." 
Tcedium  vitce.'\  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that  they  are  weary 
of  their  lives,  and  feral  thoughts  to  ofi'er  violence  to  their  own  persons 
come  into  their  minds,  tcedium  vitce  is  a  common  symptom,  tarda  Jlunnt, 
ingrataque  tempora,  they  are  soon  tired  with  all  things  ;  they  will  now  tarry, 
now  be  gone ;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise,  now  up,  then  go  to  bed,  now  pleased, 
then  again  displeased  ;  now  they  like,  by  and  by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all, 
sequitur  nunc  vivendi,  nunc  moriendi  cupido,  saith  Aurelianus /?7;.  1.  atp.  6, 
but  most  part  '^  vitani  damnant,  discontent,  disquieted,  perplexed  upon  every 
light,  or  no  occasion,  object :  often  tempted,  I  say,  to  make  away  themselves  : 
■■  Vivere  nolunt,  mori  nesciuid  :  they  cannot  die,  they  will  not  live  :  they  com- 
plain, weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a  most  miserable  life,  never  was  any 
man  so  bad,  or  so  before,  every  poor  man  they  see  is  most  fortunate  in  respect 
of  them,  every  beggar  that  comes  to  the  door  is  liappier  than  they  arc,  they 
could  be  contented  to  change  lives  with  them,  especially  if  they  be  alone,  idle, 
and  parted  from  their  ordinary  company,  molested,  displeased,  or  provoked  : 
grief,  fear,  agony,  discontent,  wearisomeness,  laziness,  suspicion,  or  some  such 
passion  forcibly  seizeth  on  them.  Yet  by  and  by  when  they  come  in  company 
again,  which  they  like,  or  be  pleased,  suam  sententiam  rursus  damnant,  et  vitce. 
solatio  dclectantur,  as  Octavius  Iloratianus  observes,  lib.  2.  cap.  5,  they  con- 
demn their  former  mislike,  and  are  well  pleased  to  live.  And  so  they  continue, 
till  with  some  fresh  discontent  they  be  molested  again,  and  then  they  are  weary 
of  their  lives,  weary  of  all,  they  will  die,  and  show  rather  a  necessity  to  live, 
than  a  desire.    Claudius  the  emperor,  as  ^  Sueton  describes  him,  had  a  spice  of 

k  Mant.  Egl.  1.         '  Ovid.  Met.  4.         ■"  Inquies  animus.         "  Her.  1.  3.  Od.  1 .    "  Hark  care  rides  beliiiid 
him."  "  Virg.  p  Mened.  Heautont.  Act.  1.  ac.  1.  'i  Altomarus.  '  Seneca.  •  Cap.  :U. 

Quo  stomach!  dolove  coneptum  se,  etiam  de  consciscenda  morte  cogitasse  dixit. 
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this  disease,  for  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain  of  his  stomach,  he  had  a 
conceit  to  maho  away  himself.  JuHus  Caisar  Claudinus,  consil.  84.  had  a 
Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  affected,  that  through  'fear  and  sorrow,  with  which 
he  was  still  distpiieted,  hated  his  own  life,  wished  for  death  evei'y  moment,  and 
to  he  freed  of  his  misery.  Mercurialis  another,  and  another  that  Avas  often 
minded  to  dispatch  himself,  and  so  continued  for  many  years. 

tSuspicio)!,  j(>((l()i(f(y.\  Suspicion,  and  jealousy,  are  general  symptoms  :  they 
are  commonly  distrustful,  apt  to  mistake,  and  amplify, /«c//e  irascibiles,  ^  testy, 
pettish,  peevish,  and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every  ^  small  occasion,  cion  amicis- 
simis,  and  without  a  cause,  datum  vel  non  datum,  \iyf\SS.\)Q  scandalum  acceptum. 
If  they  speak  in  jest,  he  takes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  he  not  saluted, 
invited,  considted  with,  called  to  counsel,  he,  or  that  any  respect,  small  com- 
pliment, or  ceremony  he  omitted,  they  think  themselves  neglected,  and  con- 
temned ;  for  a  time  that  tortures  them.  If  two  talk  together,  discourse, 
whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a  tale  in  general,  he  thinks  presently  they  mean  him, 
applies  all  to  himself,  de  se  putat  o)nnia  did.  Or  if  they  talk  with  him,  he  is 
ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to  the  worst  ;  he 
cannot  endure  any  man  to  look  steadily  on  him,  speak  to  him  almost,  laugh, 
jest,  or  he  familiar,  or  hem,  or  point,  cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noise  sometimes, 
&c.  y  He  thinks  they  laugh  or  point  at  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of  him,  cir- 
cumvent hira,  contemn  him  ;  eveiy  man  looks  at  him,  he  is  pale,  red,  sweats  for 
fear  and  anger,  lest  somehody  shoidd  observe  him.  He  works  upon  it,  and 
long  after  this  false  conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montanus  consil.  22. 
gives  instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  was  Iracundior  Adria,  so  waspish  and 
suspicious,  tarn  facile  iratus,  that  no  man  could  tell  how  to  carry  himself  in  his 
company. 

Inconsiancy.'\  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  restless, 
unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business,  they  will  and  Avill  not,  persuaded  to  and  fro 
upon  every  small  occasion,  or  word  spoken  :  and  yet  if  once  they  be  resolved, 
obstinate,  hard  to  be  reconciled.  If  they  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste,  once  settled, 
though  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsel,  or  persuasion  to  be  removed.  Yet 
in  most  things  wavering,  irresolute,  unable  to  deliberate,  through  ia^a- ,  faciunt , 
et  moxfacti  pcenitent  {Areteus)  avari,  et  pernio  jyost prod igi.  Now  prodigal,  and 
then  covetous,  they  do,  and  hy-and-hy  repent  them  of  that  which  they  have 
done,  so  that  both  ways  they  are  troubled,  whether  they  do  or  do  not,  want  or 
have,  hit  or  miss,  disqiueted  of  all  hands,  soon  weary,  and  stiU  seeking  change, 
restless,  I  say,  fickle,  fugitive,  they  may  not  abide  to  tarry  in  one  place  long. 

'  "  Romae  rus  optans,  absentem  rusticus  urbem 
Tollit  ad  astra " 

no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business. 

"  "  Et  similis  regum  pueris,  pappare  minutum 
Poscit,  et  iratus  mammae  lallaie  recusat," 

eftsoons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased,  as  a  man  that's  bitten  with  fleas,  or  that 
cannot  sleep  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their  restless  minds  are  tossed  and 
vary,  they  have  no  patience  to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  two,  walk 
a  mile,  sit  an  hour,  kc,  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant  ;  animated  to  under- 
take, and  upon  a  word  spoken  again  discouraged. 

Passionate.]  Extreme  passionate,  Quicquid  volunt  valde  volant;  and 
what  they  desire,  they  do  most  furiously  seek  :  anxious  ever  and  very  sohcitous, 
distrustful,  and  timorous,  envious,  malicious,   profuse  one  while,  sparing  ano- 

t  Luget  et  semper  tristatiir,  solitudinem  amat,  mortem sibi  precatur,  vitam  propri.am  odio hiibet.        "  Facile 
in  iram  incidunt.  Aret.  »  Ira  sine  causa,  velocitas  irae.  Savanarola.  jiract.  major,  velocitas  irse  signum. 

AWcenna  1.;!.  Fen.l.  Tract.  4.  cap.  18.     Angor  sine  causa.  y  Suspicio,  diffidentia,  symptomata,  Crato 

Ep.  Julio  Alexandrine  cons.  18.5  Scoltzii.  '  Ilor.     "  At  Rome,  wishing  for  the  fields,  in  the  country, 

extolling  the  city  to  the  skies."  »  Pers.  Sat.  3.     "  And  like  the  children  of  nobility,  require  to  eat  pap, 

and,  flrgry  at  the  nurse,  refuse  her  to  sing  Inllnbv." 
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ther,  but  most  part  covetous,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  com- 
plaining, grudging,  peevish,  injtmaruin  tenaces,  prone  to  revenge,  soon  troul)lod, 
and  most  violent  in  all  tlicir  imaginations,  not  affable  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vulgar 
compliment,  but  surly,  dull,  sad,  austere  ;  cociitahundi  still,  very  intent,  and  as 
^  Albertus  Durer  paints  melanchol_y,  like  a  sad  woman  leaning  on  her  arm  with 
fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  &c.,  held  therefore  by  some  proud,  soft,  sottish,  or 
half-mad,  as  the  Abderites  esteemed  of  Dcmocritus  :  and  yet  of  a  deep  reach, 
excellent  aitprehonsion,  judicious,  wise  and  witty  :  for  I  am  of  that  "^  nobleman's 
mind,  "  Melancholy  advanceth  men's  conceits,  more  than  any  humour  what- 
soever," improves  their  meditations  more  than  any  strong  drink  or  sack.  They 
are  of  profound  judgment  in  some  things,  although  in  others  iwn  rede  judkant 
inquieti,  saith  Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de  Intell.  And  as  Arculanus  c.  16.  in  9. 
Rhasis,  terms  it,  Judicium  plerumque  2)erversum,  corrupti,  cum  judicant 
honesta  inhonesta,  et  amicitiam  hahent  pro  inimicitia  :  they  count  honesty  dis- 
honesty, friends  as  enemies,  they  will  abuse  their  best  friends,  and  dare  not  offend 
their  enemies.  Cowards  most  part  et  ad  inferendam  injuriam  titmdissimi , 
saith  Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  4.  de  rerum  varietate  :  loth  to  offend,  and  if  they 
chance  to  overshoot  themselves  in  word  or  deed  :  or  any  small  business  or 
circumstance  be  omitted,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably  tormented,  and  frame 
a  thousand  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  themselves,  ex  7nusca  elephantem,  if 
once  they  conceit  it :  overjoyed  with  every  good  rumour,  tale,  or  prosperous 
event,  transported  beyond  themselves  :  with  every  small  cross  again,  bad  news, 
misconceived  injury,  loss,  danger,  afflicted  beyond  measure,  in  great  agony,  per- 
plexed, dejected,  astonished,  impatient,  utterly  undone  :  fearful,  suspicious  of  all. 
Yet  again,  many  of  them  desperate  hairbrains,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  be  assas- 
sins, as  being  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow,  according  to  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonid, 
"  Most  audacious,  and  such  as  dare  walk  alone  in  the  night,  through  deserts 
and  dangerous  places,  fearing  none. 

Amorous.^  "  They  are  prone  to  love,"  and  *  easy  to  be  taken  ;  Propensi  ad 
amor  em  et  excandescentiam  [Montaltus  cap.  21.)  quicldy  enamoured,  and  dote 
upon  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they  see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  Et  hanc, 
et  hanc,  et  illam,  et  omnes,  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonly  they 
love  best.  Yet  some  again  Anterotes,  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  woman, 
abhor  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy  '^  duke  of  Muscovy,  that  was  instantly 
sick,  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of  them  ;  and  that  ^  Anchorite,  that  fell  into  a 
cold  palsy,  when  a  woman  was  brought  before  him. 

Humorous.^  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measm-e,  sometimes  profusely 
laughing,  extraordinarily  merry,  and  then  again  weeping  without  a  cause,  (which 
is  familiar  with  many  gentlewomen,)  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad,  almost  dis- 
tracted, midta  abmrda  fingunt,  et  a  ratione  aliena  (saith  gFrambesarius),  they 
feign  many  absurdities,  vain,  void  of  reason  :  one  supposeth  himself  to  be  a  dog, 
cock,  bear,  horse,  glass,  butter,  &c.  He  is  a  giant,  a  dwarf,  as  strong  as  an 
hundred  men,  a  lord,  duke,  prince,  <fcc.  And  if  he  be  told  he  hath  a  stinldng 
breath,  a  great  nose,  that  he  is  sick,  or  inclined  to  such  or  such  a  disease,  he 
behoves  it  eftsoons,  and  peradventure  by  force  of  imagination  will  work  it  out. 
Many  of  them  are  immovable,  and  fixed  in  their  conceits,  others  vary  upon 
every  object,  heard  or  seen.  If  they  see  a  stage-play,  they  run  upon  that  a 
week  after  ;  if  they  hear  music,  or  see  dancing,  they  have  nought  but  bag- 
pipes in  their  brain  ;  if  they  see  a  combat,  they  are  all  for  arms.  '^  If  abused, 
an  abuse  troubles  them  long  after  ;  if  crossed,  that  cross,  &c.     Restless  in 

'<  In  his  Dutch  work  picture.  '  Howard  cap.  7.  differ.  ^  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  2.  Noctu  ambulant  per 
sylvas,  et  loca  periculosa,  neminem  timent.  *  Facile  amant.  Altom.  «  Bodine.  '  lo.    Major  vitis 

patrum  fol.  202.  Paulas  Abbas  Eremita  tanta  solitudine,  perseverat,  ut  nee  vestem,  nee  vultum  muliens  ferre 
possit,  &c.  i  Consult.  Ub.  1.  17.  Cons.  •■  Generally  as  they  are  pleased  or  displeased,  so  are  their 

continual  cogitations  pleasing  or  displeasing. 
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their  thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating,  Velut  cegri  somnia,  van<B 
iincjuntur  species  ;  more  like  dreams,  than  men  awake,  they  fain  a  company  of 
"antic,  fantastical  conceits,  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts,  impossiljle  to  he 
effected  ;  and  sometimes  think  verily  they  hear  and  see  present  hefore  their 
eyes  such  phantasms  or  gobhns,  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk 
with,  and  follow  them.  In  fine,  cogitationes  somniantibns  similes,  id  vigilant, 
quod  alii  somniant  cogitabundi  :  still,  saith  Avicenna,  they  wake,  as  others 
dream,  and  such  for  the  most  part  are  their  imaginations  and  conceits, 
'  absurd,  vain,  foolish  toys,  yet  they  are  ^  most  curious  and  solicitous,  continual, 
et  supra  modum,  Rhasis  cord.  lib.  1.  cap.  ^.  prameditantur  de  aliqua  re.  As 
serious  in  a  toy,  as  if  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of  great  moment,  im- 
portance, and  still,  still,  still  thinking  of  it  :  sceviunt  in  se,  macerating  them- 
selves. Though  they  do  talk  with  you,  and  seem  to  he  otherwise  employed, 
and  to  your  thinking  very  intent  and  busy,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  mind, 
that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that  abuse,  that  jealousy,  that  agony,  that  vexation, 
that  cross,  that  castle  in  the  air,  that  crotchet,  that  whimsy,  that  fiction,  that 
pleasant  waking  dream,  whatsoever  it  is.  Nee  interrogant  (saith  '  Fracas- 
toi'ius)  nee  interrogatis  recte  resj)ondent.  They  do  not  much  heed  what  you 
say,  their  mind  is  on  another  matter  ;  ask  what  you  will,  they  do  not  attend, 
or  much  intend  that  business  they  are  ahout,  but  forget  themselves  what  they 
are  saying,  doing,  or  shoidd  otherwise  say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going, 
distracted  with  their  own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a  sudden, 
another  smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns,  calls,  his  lips  go  still,  he  acts  with  his 
hand  as  he  walks,  «fec.  'Tis  proper  to  all  melancholy  men,  saith  "^  Mercurialis, 
con.  11.  "  What  conceit  they  have  once  entertained,  to  be  most  intent,  violent, 
and  continually  about  it."  Invitus  occurrit,  do  what  they  may  they  cannot  be 
rid  of  it,  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a  thousand  times  over,  Per- 
petuo  molestantur  nee  oblivisci  possimt,  they  are  continually  troubled  with  it,  in 
company,  out  of  company  ;  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  ^noti 
desinunt  ea,  quce  yninirne  volant,  cogitare,  if  it  be  offensive  especially,  they  can- 
not forget  it,  they  may  not  rest  or  sleep  for  it,  but  still  tormenting  themselves, 
Sysiphi  saxum  volvunt  sibi  ipsis,  as  °  Brunner  observes,  Perpetua  calamitas  et 
m  isera  b  ileflagellu  m . 

Bashfiilness.'\  PCrato,  iLaurentius,  and  Fernelius,  put  hashfulness  for  an 
ordinary  symptom,  suby-ustieus  pudor,  or  vitiosvs  pudor,  is  a  thing  which  much 
haunts  and  torments  them.  If  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  disgraced, 
chidden,  kc,  or  by  any  perturbation  of  mind  misaffected,  it  so  far  troubles 
them,  that  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and  so  disheartened,  dejected, 
they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into  strange  companies  especially,  or  manage  their 
ordinary  afi'airs,  so  childish,  timorous,  and  bashfid,  they  can  look  no  man  in 
the  face ;  some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kind,  some  less,  longer  some,  others 
shorter,  by  fits,  &c.,  though  some  on  the  other  side  (according  to  ''Fracastorius) 
be  inverecimdi  et  pertinaces,  impudent  and  peevish.  But  most  part  they  are 
very  shamefaced,  and  that  makes  them  with  Pet.  Blesensis,  Christopher  Urs- 
wick,  and  many  such,  to  refuse  honours,  offices  and  preferments,  which  some- 
times fall  into  their  mouths,  they  cannot  speak,  or  put  forth  themselves  as 
others  can,  tinaor  hos,  pudor  impedit  illos,  timorousness  and  hashfulness  hinder 
their  proceedings,  they  are  contented  with  their  present  estate,  unwilling  to 
undertake  an}'  office,  and  therefore  never  Ukely  to  rise.  For  that  cause  they 
seldom  visit  their  friends,  except  some  familiars  :  pauciloqui,  of  few  words, 

'  Omnes  exercent  vanae  intensaeque  animi  cogitationes,  (N.  Piso  Bruel)  et  assiduse.  '  Curiosi  de  rebus 

minimis.     Areteus.  '  Lib.  2.  de  Intell.  ■"  Hoc  mflancholicis  omnibus  proprium,  ut  quas  semel 

imaginationes  valdereceperiut,  nou  facile  rejiciant,  sed  ba;  etiam  vel  invitis  semper  occurraut.  "  Tullius 

de  sen.  "  Cousil.  med.  pro  n^pochondiiaco.  p  Consil.  43.  i  Cap.  .5.  '  Lib.  2. 

de  Intell. 
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and  oftentimes  wliolly  silent.  ^Frambeseriiis,  a  Frenchman,  had  two  such 
patients,  omniiio  taciturnos,  their  friends  could  not  get  them  to  speak  :  Roderi- 
cus  a  Fonseca  consult,  torn.  2.  85.  consil.  gives  instance  in  a  young  man,  of 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  that  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  solitary, 
that  would  not  eat  his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 
/Solitariness.]  Most  part  they  are,  as  Plater  notes,  desides,  taciturni,  wgrc 
impidsi,  nee  nisi  coacti  j^rocedunt,  c^r.  they  Avill  scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that 
which  concerns  them,  though  it  be  for  their  good,  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  small 
or  no  compliment,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  especially  of  stran- 
gers ;  they  had  rather  write  their  minds  than  speak,  and  above  all  things  love 
sohtariness.  Oh  voluptatem,  an  ob  timorem  soli  sunt  ?  Are  they  so  solitary  for 
pleasure  (one  asks)  or  pain  ?  for  both ;  yet  I  rather  think  for  fear  and  sorrow,  &e. 

'  "  Hinc  metnunt  cupiuntque,  dolent  fugiuntque,  nee  [    "  Hence  'tis  they  grieve  and  fear,  avoiding  light, 
auras  And  shut  themselves  in  prison  darli  from  sight." 

Respiciunt,  clausi  tenebris,  et  carcere  Cffco."  | 

As  Bellerophon  in  ^  Homer, 

"  Qui  miser  in  sylvis  mctrens  errabat  opacis,  I      "  That  wandered  in  the  woods  sad  all  alone. 

Ipse  suum  cor  edens,  hominum  vestigia  vitans."     |         Forsaking  men's  society,  making  great  moan." 

They  delight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  places,  to  walk  alone  in  orchards, 
gardens,  private  walks,  back  lanes,  averse  from  company,  as  Diogenes  in  his 
tub,  or  Timon  Misanthropus,  ^they  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even  their 
nearest  acquaintances  and  most  familiar  friends,  for  they  have  a  conceit  (I  say) 
every  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or  misuse  them,  confining 
themselves  therefore  wholly  to  their  private  houses  or  chambers, /vr^^/^w/?;?  homines 
sine  causa  (saith  Rhasis)  et  odio  hahent,  eont.  I.  I.e.  9.  they  will  diet  themselves, 
feed  and  live  alone.  It  was  one  of  the  chiefest  reasons  why  the  citizens  of 
Abdera  suspected  Democritus  to  bo  melancholy  and  mad,  because  that,  as 
Hippocrates  related  in  his  Epistle  to  Philopa?menes,  "Jhe  forsook  the  city, 
lived  in  groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a  green  bank  by  a  brook  side,  or  con- 
fluence of  waters  all  day  long,  and  all  night."  Quee  quidem  (aniihhe)  plurimiim 
atra  bile  ve.r.atis  et  melancholicis  eveniunt,  deserta  frequentant ,  hominumque  con- 
gressum  aversantur  ;  ^ which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men.  The 
Egyptians  therefore  in  their  hierogly|iliics  expressed  a  melancholy  man  by  a 
hare  sitting  in  her  form,  as  being  a  most  timorous  and  solitary  creature,  Pierius 
Hieroglyph.  I.  12.  But  this,  and  all  precedent  sjinptoms,  are  more  or  less 
apparent,  as  the  hmnour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived  in  some,  or 
not  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.  Childish  in  some,  terrible  in  others ;  to  be 
derided  in  one,  pitied  or  admired  in  another  ;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a  second  conti- 
nuate  :  and  howsoever  these  sym2itonis  be  common  and  incident  to  all  persons, 
yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious  and  violent  in  melancholy 
men.  To  speak  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  so  vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,  extra- 
vagant, impossible,  incredible,  so  monstrous  a  chimsera,  so  prodigious  and 
strange,  ^such  as  painters  and  poets  durst  not  attempt,  which  they  will  not 
really  fear,  feign,  suspect  and  imagine  unto  themselves  :  and  that  which  '^Lod. 
Viv.  said  in  a  jest  of  a  silly  country  fellow,  that  killed  his  ass  for  drinking  up 
the  moon,  id  lunam  miindo  redderet,  you  may  truly  say  of  them  in  earnest ; 
they  will  act,  conceive  all  extremes,  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and  that 
in  infinite  varieties.  Melancholici  plane  incredibilia  sibi  persuadent,  tit  vix 
omnibus  sceculis  duo  reperti  sint,  qui  idem  imaginati  sint  [Brastus  de  Lamiis), 
scarce  two  of  two  thousand  that  concur  in  the  same  symptoms.     The  tower  of 

'  Consult.  15.  et  16.  lib.  1.        'Virg.  ^En.  6.        "Iliad.  3.       «  Si  malum  exasperantur,  homines  odio  habent 
et  solitaria  petunt.  y  Democritus  solet  noctes  et  dies  apud  se  degcre,  plerumque  autem  in  speluncis,  sub 

amoenis  arbonim  umbris  vel  in  tenebris,  et  moUibus  herbis,  vel  ad  aquarum  crebra  et  quieta  fluenta,  &c. 
'  Gaudet  tenebris,  aliturque  dolor.  Ps.  Lxii.  Vigilavi  et  factus  suni  velut  nycticorax  in  domicilio,  passer  soli- 
tarius  in  templo.  •  Et  quse  vix  audet  fabula,  monstra  parit.         *■  In  cap.  18.  1. 10.  de  civ.  dei,  Lunam  ab 

Asino  epotam  videns. 
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Babel  never  yielded  sxieli  confusion  of  tongues,  as  tlic  chaos  of  melancholy  doth 
variety  of  synij)t(nns.  Tliei'o  is  in  all  mehxncholy  similihido  disshnilis,  like 
men's  faces,  a  disagreeing  likeness  still  ;  and  as  in  a  river  we  swim  in  the 
same  place,  though  not  in  the  same  numei'ical  water  ;  as  the  same  instrument 
affords  several  lessons,  so  the  same  disease  yields  diversity  of  symptoms.  Which 
howsoever  they  he  diverse,  intricate,  and  hard  to  he  confined,  I  wiU  adventure 
yet  in  such  a  vast  confusion  and  generality  to  bring  them  into  some  order ;  and 
so  descend  to  particidars. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Particular  S>/mptoms  from  the  influence  of  Stars,  parts  of  the 

Bodi/,  and  Humours. 

Some  men  have  peculiar  sjnnptoms,  aeconhng  to  their  temperament  and 
crisis,  Avhich  they  had  from  the  stars  and  those  celestial  influences,  variety  of 
wits  and  dispositions,  as  AnthouyZara  contends,  Anat.  ingen.sect.  1.  memb.  11, 
12,  13,  1-i.  pdurimum  irrita)d  influentice  coelestes,  unde  cientur  animi  cegritu- 
dines  ct  morbi  corponnn.  ''One  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind 
proceed  from  their  influences,  ''as  I  have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pon- 
tanus,  Lenmius,  Cardan,  and  others  as  they  are  principal  significators  of  man- 
ners, diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lords  of  the  geniture,  &c.  Ptolomeus 
in  his  centilocpiy,  Hermes,  or  whosoever  else  the  author  of  that  tract,  attributes 
all  these  symptoms,  which  are  in  melancholy  men,  to  celestial  influences:  which 
opinion  Mercurialis  de  affect,  lib.  cap.  10.  rejects  ;  but,  as  I  say,  «^  Jovianus 
Pontanus  and  others  stiffly  defend.  That  some  are  solitary,  duU,  heavy,  churl- 
ish ;  some  again  blithe,  buxom,  light,  and  merry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the 
stars.  As  if  Saturn  be  predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melancholy  in 
his  temperature,  then  Hie  shall  be  very  austere,  sullen,  cluu'lish,  black  of  colour, 
profound  in  his  cogitations,  fuU  of  cares,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  and 
fearful,  always  silent,  solitary,  still  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  Avoods,  orchards, 
gardens,  rivers,  ponds,  pools,  dark  walks  and  close  :  Cogitationes  sunt  velle 
cediflcare,  velle  arbores  j)lantare,  agros  colere,  Sfc.  To  catch  birds,  fishes,  he.  still 
contriving  and  musing  of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  more 
ambitious,  still  meditating  of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices,  honours,  or  that 
they  are  princes,  potentates,  and  how  they  would  carry  themselves,  &c.  If 
Mars,  they  are  all  for  wars,  brave  combats,  monomachies,  test}',  choleric,  hare- 
brain,  rash,  fm-ious,  and  violent  in  their  actions.  They  will  feign  themselves 
victors,  commanders,  are  passionate  and  satirical  in  their  speeches,  great  brag- 
g-ers,  ruddy  of  colour.  And  though  they  be  poor  in  shew,  vile  and  base,  yet 
like  Telephus  and  Peleus  in  the  Spoet,  Amjmllas  jactant  et  sesquij^edaUa  verba, 
"forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words,"  their  mouths  arefuU  of  myriads,  and 
tetrarchs  at  their  tongues'  end.  If  the  sun,  they  will  be  lords,  emj)erors,  in 
conceit  at  least,  and  monarchs,  give  offices,  honours,  &c.  If  Venus,  they  are 
stiU  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and  most  apt  to  love,  amorously  given,  they 
seem  to  hear  music,  plays,  see  fine  pictm'es,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  like. 
Ever  in  love,  and  dote  on  all  they  see.  Mercm-ialists  are  sohtary,  much  in 
contemplation,  subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most  part  about  such 
matters.  If  the  moon  have  a  hand,  they  are  all  for  peregrinations,  sea  voyages, 
much  affected  with  travels,  to  discourse,  read,  meditate  of  such  things  ;  wan- 
dering in  their  thoughts,  diverse,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  k,c. 

But  the  most  immediate  symptoms  proceed  from  the  temperature  itself,  and 
the  organical  parts,  as  head,  liver,  spleen,  meseraie  veins,  heart,  womb,  sto- 
mach, &c.,  and  most  especially  fi'om  distemperature  of  spirits  (which,  as  ^Her- 
cules de  SaxoniA,  contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four  humom's  in 

'  Velc.  1.  4.  c.  5.  <!  Sect.  2.  Memb.  I.  Subs.  4.  «  ne  reb.  coelest.  lib.  10.  c.  13.  '  I.  de  Indagine 

Ooclenius.  r  Hor.  de  art.  poet.  i^  Tract.  7.  de  Melan. 
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those  seats,  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  innate  or  adventi- 
tious, intended  or  remitted,  simple  or  mixed,  their  diverse  mixtures,  and  several 
adustions,  combinations,  which  may  be  as  diversely  varied,  as  those'  four  first 
qualities  in  ^  Clavius,  and  produce  as  many  several  symptoms  and  monstrous 
fictions  as  wine  doth  efl'ect,  which  as  Andreas  Bachius  observes,  lib.  3.  de  vino, 
caji.  20.  are  infinite.      Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy,  as  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  de  melan. 
T.  Bright,  c.  16.  hath  largely  described,  either  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  veins, 
faidty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or  thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  and  dry 
humour,  as  Montaims  afiirms,  consil.  26.  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous  and 
fearful.  Prosper  Calenus,  in  his  book  de  atra  bile,  will  have  them  to  bo  more 
stupid  than  ordinai-y,  cold,  heavy,  dull,  sohtary,  sluggish.  Si  multam  atram 
hilem  etfrigidam  habent.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  c.  19.  /.  7.  "'holds  these  that 
are  natm-ally  melancholy,  to  be  of  a  leaden  colour  or  black,"  and  so  doth 
Guianerius,  c.  3.  tract.  15.  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead  many  times,  or 
that  they  see,  talk  with  black  men,  dead  men,  spirits  and  goblins  frequently, 
if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  mixture  of  those 
four  humours  adust,  which  is  imnatural  melancholy.  For  as  Trallianus  hath 
written,  cap.  16.  /.  7.  ""^  There  is  not  ono  cause  of  this  melancholy,  nor  one 
humour  which  begets,  but  divers  diversely  intermixed,  from  whence  proceeds 
this  variety  of  symptoms  :"  and  those  varying  again  as  they  are  hot  or  cold. 
""Cold  melancholy  (saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Faventinus  pract.  mag.)  is  a 
cause  of  dotage,  and  more  mild  s^auptoms,  if  hot  or  more  adust,  of  more  violent 
passions,  and  furies."  Fracastorius,  /.  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  us  to  consider 
well  of  it,  "  owith  what  kind  of  melancholy  every  one  is  troubled,  for  it  much 
avails  to  know  it  ;  one  is  enraged  by  fervent  heat,  another  is  possessed  by  sad 
and  cold;  one  is  fearfid,  shamefaced;  the  other  impudent  and  bold  ;  as  Ajax, 
Arma  rapit  superosque  farens  in  prcelia  poscit :  quite  mad  or  tending  to  mad- 
ness :  Nunc  hos,  nunc  impetit  illos.  Bellerophon  on  the  other  side,  solis  errat 
male  scmus  in  ac/ris,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods  ;  one  despairs,  weeps,  and  is 
weary  of  his  life,  another  laughs,  etc.  All  which  variety  is  produced  from  the 
several  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  I'llercidcs  de  Saxonia  will  have  wholly 
proceed  from  the  distempei-ature  of  spirits  alone,  animal  especially,  and  those 
immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate  causes  of  melancholy,  as  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  and  from  their  agitation  proceeds  that  diversity  of  symptoms, 
which  he  reckons  up,  in  the  "^i  thirteenth  chap,  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and 
that  largely  through  every  part.  Others  will  have  them  come  from  the  diverse 
adustion  of  the  four  humours,  which  in  this  unnatural  melancholy,  by  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  adust  choler,  or  melancholy  natural,  "  ^by  excessive  distemper 
of  heat  turned,  in  comparison  of  the  natural,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  of  adus- 
tion, cause,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and  strange 
symptoms,"  which  T.  Bright  reckons  up  in  his  following  chapter.  So  doth 
^Arculanus,  according  to  the  four  principal  humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  phlegm,  (which  is  seldom  and  not  so  fre- 
quently as  the  rest)  'it  stirs  up  dull  symptoms,  and  a  Idnd  of  stupidity,  or 
impassionate  hurt:  they  are  sleepy,  saith  "Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockish, 
ass-like,  Asininam  melancholiarn,  -"^Melancthon  calls  it,  "they  are  much  given 
to  weeping,  and  dehght  in  waters,,  ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  &c." 

'  rrumirtum,  calidum,  frigidum,  siccuni.  i*  Com.  in  1  c.  Johannis  de  Sacrobosco.  '  Si  residet 

melancliolia  naturalis,  tales  plumbei  colons  aiit  nigri,  stupidi,  solitarii.  '"  Non  una  melancholia-  causa 

est,  nee  unus  humor  vitii  parens,  sed  plures,  et  alius  aliter  mutatus,  imde  non  omnes  eadem  sentiunt  symj)- 
tomata.  "  Humor  frigidus  delirii  causa,  humor  calidus  furoris.  •>  Multum  refert  qua  iiuiscjue  melan- 

cholia teneatur,  hunc  fervens  et  accensa  agitat,  ilium  tristis  et  frigens  occupat :  hi  timidi,  illi  iuverecuudi, 
intrepidi,  &c.  v  Cap.  7.  et  8.  Tract,  de  Mel.  i  Signa  melancholia  ex  intemperie  et  agitatione  spirituimi 
sine  materia.  '  T.  Bright  cap.  16.  Treat.  Mel.  '  Cap.  16.  in  !).  Rhasis.         '  Bright,  c.  16.        "  Pract. 

major.  Somnians,  piger,  frigidus.  «  De  auinia  cap.  de  humor,  si  \  Phlegmate  semper  in  aquis  fere  sunt, 

et  circa  fluvios  plorant  multum. 
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{Arnuldus  breviar.  1.  cap.  18.)  They  are  ypale  of  colour,  slothful,  apt  to  sleep, 
heavy;  ^niuch  troubled  with  head-ache,  continual  meditation,  and  muttering  to 
themselves  ;  they  dream  of  waters,  "that  they  are  in  danger  of  drowning,  and 
fear  such  things,  Khasis.  They  arc  fatter  than  others  that  are  melancholy,  of 
a  muddy  comj)lexion,  apter  to  spit,  '^sleep,  more  troubled  with  rheum  than  the 
rest,  and  have  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground.  Such  a  patient  had  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  was  fat  and  very  sleepy  still ;  Chris- 
tophorus  jI  Vega  another  affected  in  the  same  sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or 
violent,  the  symptoms  are  more  evident,  they  plainly  denote  and  are  ridicidou3 
to  others,  in  all  their  gestures,  actions,  speeches  ;  imagining  impossibihties,  as 
he  in  Christophorus  a  Vega,  that  thouglit  he  was  a  tun  of  wine,  "^and  that  Sien- 
nois,  that  resolved  within  himself  not  to  piss,  for  fear  he  shoidd  drown  aU  the  town. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust,  or  that  there  be  a  mixture  of  blood  in  it, 
"  ^  such  are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  high-coloured,"  according 
to  Salust  Salvianus,  and  Hercules  de  Saxonia.  And  as  Savanarola,  Vittorius 
Faventinus  Emper.  farther  adds,  "  ^  the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as 
their  faces."  They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry,  conceited 
in  discourse,  pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much  given  to  music,  dancing, 
and  to  be  in  women's  company.  They  meditate  Avholly  on  such  things,  and 
think  "f  they  see  or  hear  plays,  dancing,  and  such-like  sports  (free  from  all 
fear  and  sorrow,  as  s  Hercules  de  Saxonia  supposeth.)  If  they  be  more 
strongly  possessed  with  this  kind  of  melancholy,  Arnoldus  adds,  Breviar.  lib.  1. 
cap.  18.  Like  him  of  Argos  in  the  Poet,  that  sate  laughing  ^  all  day  loug,  as 
if  he  had  been  at  a  theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  '  Aristotle,  living 
at  Abydos,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  woidd  sit  after  the  same  fashion,  as  if 
he  had  been  upon  a  stage,  and  sometimes  act  himself  ;  now  clap  his  hands,  and 
laugh,  as  if  he  had  been  well  pleased  Avith  the  sight.  Wolfius  relates  of  a 
country  fellow  called  Brunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  "''that  being  by 
chance  at  a  sermon,  saw  a  woman  fall  off  from  a  form  half  asleep,  at  which 
object  most  of  the  company  laughed,  but  he  for  his  part  was  so  much  moved, 
that  for  three  whole  days  after  he  did  nothing  but  laugh,  by  wliich  means  he 
was  much  weakened,  and  worse  a  long  time  following."  Such  a  one  was  old 
Sophocles,  and  Democritus  himself  had  hilare  delirium,  much  in  this  vein. 
Laurentius  ca]).  3.  de  melan.  thinks  this  kind  of  melancholy,  which  is  a  Uttle 
adust  with  some  mixture  of  blood,  to  be  that  which  Aristotle  meant,  when  he 
said  melancholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty,  which  causeth  many  times  a 
divine  ravishment,  and  a  kind  of  enihusiasmus,  which  stirreth  them  up  to  be 
excellent  philosophers,  poets,  prophets,  ka.  Mercuriahs,  consil.  110.  gives 
instance  in  a  young  man  liis  patient,  sanguine  melancholy,  "  ^of  a  great  wit, 
and  excellently  learned." 

If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent,  and  of  a  more 
hairbrain  disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think  of  such  things,  battles,  com- 
bats, and  their  manhood,  furious  ;  impatient  in  discom-se,  stiff,  uTefi'agable  and 
prodigious  in  their  tenets ;  and  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous, 
™  ready  to  disgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and  others  ;  Arnoldus  adds, 
stark  mad  by  fits,  "  "they  sleep  little,  their  urine  is  subtile  and  fiery.  (Guia- 
nerius.)     In  their  fits  you  shall  hear  them  speak  aU  manner  of  languages, 

y  Pigra  nascitur  ex  colore  pallido  et  albo,  Her.  de  Saxon.  ■  Savanarola.  >  Muros  cadere  in  se,  aut 

submergi  timeiit,  cum  torpore  et  segnitie,  et  fiuvios  amant  tales,  Alexand.  c.  16.  lib.  7.  •>  Semper 

fere  dormit  somnolenta  c.  16. 1.  7.  >:  Laurentius.  <i  Ca.  6.  de  mel.  Si  a  sanguine,  venit  rubedo 

oculorum  et  faciei,  plurimus  risus.  «  Venae  oculorum  sunt  nibrEe,  vide  an  prsecesserit  vini  et  aromatum 

usus,  et  frequens  balneum,  Trallian.  lib.  1. 16.  an  praecesserit  mora  sub  sole.      '  Ridet  patiens  si  a  sanguine, 
putat  se  videre  choreas,  musicam  audire,  ludos,  &c.  g  Cap.  2.  Tract,  de  Melan.  ^  Hor.  ep.  lib.  2. 

quidam  baud  ignobilis  Argis,  &c.  '  Lib.  de  reb.  mir.  ''  Cum  inter  concionandum  mulier  dormiens  k 

Bubsellio  caderet,  et  omnes  reliqui  qui  id  viderent,  riderent,  tribus  post  diebus,  &c.  '  Juvenis  et  non 

vulgaris  eruditionis.        ■"  Si  a  cholera,  furibundi,  interficiunt,  se  et  alios,  putant  se  videre  pugna^.     "  Urina 
subtilis  et  ignea,  parum  dormiunt. 
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Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  never  were  taught  or  knew  them  before." 
Apponensis  in  com.  in  Pro.  sec.  30.  speaks  of  a  mad  woman  that  spake  excel- 
lent good  Latin  :  and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that  couhl  prophecy  in  her  fit,  and 
foretel  things  truly  to  come.  °  Guianerius  had  a  patient  could  make  Latin 
verses  when  the  moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Avicenna  and  some 
of  his  adherents  will  have  those  symptoms,  when  they  happen,  to  proceed  from 
the  devil,  and  that  they  are  rather  demoniaci,  possessed,  than  mad  or  melan- 
choly, or  both  together,  as  Jason  Pratensis  thinks,  Imniiscent  se  mali  genii, 
&c.  but  most  ascribe  it  to  the  humour,  which  opinion  Montaltus  cap.  2L  stiffly 
maintains,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  referring  it  wholly  to  the  quality 
and  disposition  of  the  hmnour  and  subject.  Cardan  de  rerum  car.  lib.  8.  cap. 
10.  holds  these  men  of  all  others  fit  to  be  assassins,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and 
adventurous,  to  undertake  anything  by  reason  of  their  choler  adust.  "  p  This 
humour,  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endiu'e  death  itself,  and  all  manner  of  tor- 
ments with  invincible  courage,  and  'tis  a  wonder  to  see  with  what  alacrity 
they  will  undei-go  such  tortures,"  ui  supra  naturam  res  videatur :  he  ascribes 
this  generosity,  fury,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustion  of  choler  and  melan- 
choly :  but  I  take  these  rather  to  be  mad  or  desperate,  than  properly  melan- 
choly ;  for  commonly  this  humour  so  adust  and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  itself  adust,  those  men,  saith  Avicenna,  "  'i  ara 
usually  sad  and  solitar}',  and  that  continually,  and  in  excess,  more  than  ordi- 
narily suspicious,  more  fearful,  and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt  imagi- 
nations;" cold  and  black,  bashfid,  and  so  solitary,  that  as  ''Arnoldus  writes, 
"  they  will  endure  no  company,  they  dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead  men, 
and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead  :"  if  it  be  extreme,  they  think  they 
hear  hideous  noises,  see  and  talk  *'  ^with  black  men,  and  converse  familiarly 
with  devils,  and  such  strange  chimeras  and  visions,"  (Goi'donius)  or  that  they 
are  possessed  by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  them,  or  within  them.  Tales 
melancholici  j)ler unique  dcemoniaci,  Montaltus  consil.  26.  ex  Avicenna.  Vales- 
cus  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure,  "  Hhat  thought  she  had  to  do 
with  the  devil :"  and  Gentilis  Fulgosus  queest.  55.  writes  that  he  had  a  melan- 
choly friend,  that  "  '^had  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  soldier"  still  fol- 
lowing him  Avheresoever  he  was.  Laurentius  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  of  such 
as  have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their  enemies  ;  and  some  that  would 
eat  no  meat  as  being  dead.  "Anno  1550  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into 
such  a  melancholy  fit,  that  he  behoved  verily  he  was  dead,  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of  his,  a  scholar  of 
Bourges,  did  eat  before  him  dressed  like  a  corse.  The  story,  saith  Serres,  was 
acted  in  a  comedy  before  Charles  the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are  beasts, 
wolves,  hogs,  and  cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as 
King  Pra3tus'  daughters.  ^  Hildesheim  s/'/cc/.  2.  de  mania,  hath  an  example 
of  a  Dutch  baron  so  afi"ected,  and  Trincavelius  lib.  1.  consil.  11.  another  of  a 
nobleman  in  his  country,  "  ^  that  thought  he  \vas  certaiidy  a  beast,  and  would 
imitate  most  of  their  voices,"  with  many  such  sjTuptoms,  which  may  properly 
be  reduced  to  this  kind. 

If  it  pi-oceed  from  the  several  combinations  of  these  four  humours,  or  spirits, 
Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  dark,  confused,  settled,  con- 
stringed,  as  it  participates  of  matter,  or  is  without  matter,  the  symptoms  are 

"  Tract.  15.  c.  4.  r  Ad  hsec  perpetranda furore  rapti  ducuntur,  eruciatus  quosvis  tolerant,  et  mortem, 

et  furore  exacerbate  audent  et  ad  supplicia  plus  irritantur,  minim  est  quautam  habeant  in  tormeutis  patientiam . 
1  Tales  plus  ca?teri3  timent,  et  continue  tristantur,  valde  suspiciosi,  soUtudinem  dili^nt,  corruptissimas 
habent  imaginationes,  &c.  ■■  Si  a  melaucliolia  adusta,  tristes,  de  sepulchris  somniant,  timent  ne  fasci- 

nentur,  putant  se  niortuos,  aspici  nolunt.  »  Videntur  sibi  videre  mouachos  nigros  et  da?mones,  et 

auspensos  et  mortuos.  ■  Quavis  nocte  se  cum  da?mone  coire  puta\it.  "  Semper  fere  vidisse  militem 

nigrum  prassentem.  «  Anthony  de  Verdeur.  v  Quidam  mujitus  boum  a^mulantur,  et  pecora  se  putant, 
ut  PrcTti  filire.  •  Baro  quidam  raugitus  boum,  et  rugitus  asinomm,  et  aliorum  animalium  voc«3  eflmgit. 
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likewise  mixed.  One  thinks  himself  a  giant,  another  a  tlwaif  ;  one  is  heavy 
as  lead,  another  is  as  light  as  a  feather.  MarccUus  Donatus  I.  2.  cap.  41. 
makes  mention  out  of  Seneca,  of  one  Seneccio,  a  rich  man,  "  »  that  thought 
himself  and  everything  else  he  had,  great :  great  wife,  great  horses,  could  not 
ahide  little  things,  hut  would  have  great  pots  to  drink  in,  great  hose,  and 
great  shoes  higger  than  his  feet."  Like  her  in  ^  TraUianus,  that  supposed 
she  "  could  shake  all  the  world  Avith  her  finger,"  and  was  afraid  to  clinch  her 
hand  together,  lest  she  should  crash  the  world  like  an  apple  in  pieces  :  or  him 
in  Galen,  that  thought  he  %vas  "^  Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  liis  shoul- 
ders. Another  thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  mouse-hole  : 
one  fears  heaven  will  fall  on  his  head  :  a  second  is  a  cock  ;  and  such  a  one, 
^  Guianerius  saitli  he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would  clap  his  hands  together  and 
crow.  ^  Another  thinks  he  is  a  nightingale,  and  therefore  sing-s  all  the  night 
long  ;  another  he  is  all  glass,  a  pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  nobody  come 
near  him,  and  such  a  one  ^  Laurentius  gives  out  upon  his  credit,  that  he  knew 
in  France.  Christophorus  a  Vega  cap.  3.  lib.  14.  Skenkius  and  Marcellus 
Donatus  /.  2.  cap.  1.  have  many  such  examples,  and  one  amongst  the  rest  of 
a  baker  in  Ferrara,  that  thought  he  Avas  composed  of  butter,  and  durst  not  sit 
in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire  for  fear  of  being  melted :  of  another  that 
thought  he  was  a  case  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wind.  Some  laugh,  weep  ;  some 
are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in  much  agonj^  some  by  fits,  others  conti- 
nuate,  <kc.  Some  have  a  corrupt  ear,  they  think  they  hear  music,  or  some 
hideous  noise  as  their  phantasy  conceives,  corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling  :  some 
one  sense,  some  another,  s  Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  a  conceit  everything  did 
stink  about  him,  aU  the  odoriferous  perfumes  they  could  get,  would  not  ease 
him,  but  still  he  smcUed  a  filthy  stink.  A  melancholy  French  poet  in  ''  Lau- 
rentius, being  sick  of  a  fever,  and  troubled  with  waking,  by  his  physicians  was 
appointed  to  use  tinguentum  popideum  to  anoint  his  temples  ;  but  he  so  dis- 
tasted the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  years  after,  all  that  came  near  him  he 
imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  would  let  no  man  talk  with  him  but  aloof  ofi",  or 
Avear  any  new  clothes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smelled  of  it  ;  in  all  other 
things  wise  and  discreet,  he  woidd  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  this.  A  gentle- 
man in  Limousin,  saitli  Anthony  Verdem*,  was  persuaded  he  had  but  one  leg, 
aftrighted  by  a  Avild  boar,  that  by  chance  struck  him  on  the  leg  ;  he  could  not  be 
satisfied  his  leg  Avas  sound  (in  all  other  things  Avell)  mitil  tAvo  Franciscans  by 
chance  coming  that  Avay,  fidly  removed  him  from  the  conceit.  Sed  abunde 
fabularum  audivimus, — enough  of  story-telling. 

SuBSECT.   IV. — Symptoms  from  Education,  Cnstom,  continuance  of  Time,  our 
Condition,  mi.ved  icith  other  Diseases,  by  Fits,  Inclination,  ^'c. 

Another  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symptoms  proceeds  from 
custom,  discipline,  education,  and  several  incUnations,  "  '  this  hiunoiu"  AviU 
imprint  in  melancholy  men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  condition  of 
hfe,  and  ordinary  actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  several  studies 
and  callings."  If  an  ambitious  man  become  melancholy,  he  forthwith  thinks 
he  is  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  monarch,  and  walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with 
a  vain  hope  of  some  future  preferment,  or  present  as  he  supposeth,  and  Avithal 
acts  a  lord's  part,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  statesman  or  magnifico,  makes 
conges,  gives  entertainment,  looks  big,  &c.  Francisco  Sansovino  records  of 
a  melancholy  man  in  Cremona,  that  would  not  be  induced  to  beheve  but  that 

»  Omnia  magna  pntabat,  usorem  magnam,  grandes  equos,  abhorniit  omnia  paiva,  magna  pocula,  et  calcea- 
menta  peclibus  majora.  '^  Lil).  1.  cap.  16.  puta\it  se  uno  digito  posse  totum  mundum  conterere. 

''  Sustinet  humeris  ccelum  cum  Atlante.     Alii  cali  ruinam  timeut.  ■'  Cap.  1.  Tract.  15.  alius  se  gallum 

putat,  alius  lusciniara.        '  Trallianus.       '  Cap.  7.  de  mel.        ^'  Anthony  de  A'erdeur.  ^  Cap.  7.  de  mel. 

'  Laurentius  cap.  6. 
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ho  was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  cardinals,  &ic.  ^  Cbristopliorus  a  Vega 
makes  mention  of  anotlier  of  liis  acquaintance,  that  thought  lie  was  a  king, 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.  A 
covetous  person  is  still  conversant  about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements, 
plotting  in  his  mind  how  to  compass  such  and  such  manors,  as  if  he  were 
already  lord  of,  and  able  to  go  through  with  it  ;  all  he  sees  is  his,  re  or  spe, 
he  hath  devoured  it  in  hope,  or  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  his  own  :  like  him 
in  '  Atheuajus,  that  thought  all  the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  bis  own.  A  las- 
civious inamorato  plots  all  the  day  long  to  please  his  mistress,  acts  and  struts, 
and  carries  himself  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still  dreaming  of  her,  as  Pam- 
j)hilus  of  his  Glycerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  morning  sleep.  "^  Marcellus 
Donatus  knew  such  a  gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  Eliouora  Melioi'ina,  that 
constantly  believed  she  was  married  to  a  king,  and  "  "would  kneel  down  and 
talk  with  him,  as  if  be  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates  ;  and  if  she 
bad  found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she  woidd 
say  that  it  was  a  jewel  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband."  If  devout  and  reli- 
gious, he  is  all  for  fasting,  praj^er,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions, 
prophecies,  revelations,  °  be  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  spirit : 
one  while  he  is  saved,  another  Avbile  damned,  or  still  troubled  in  mind  for  his 
sins,  the  devil  will  surely  have  him,  &ic.  more  of  these  in  the  third  partition  of 
love-melancholy.  P  A  scholar's  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies,  he  applauds 
himself  for  that  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing  to  be  out  in 
bis  next  exercise,  another  while  contemning  all  censures  ;  envies  one,  emulates 
another  ;  or  else  with  indefatigable  pains  and  meditation,  consumes  himself. 
So  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the  more  remiss  and  violent  im- 
pression of  the  object,  or  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended  or  remitted.  For 
some  are  so  gently  melancholy,  that  in  all  their  carriage,  and  to  the  outward 
apprehension  of  others  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to  them  an  intolerable 
burden,  and  not  to  be  endured.  ^  Qucedam  occulta  quccdam  maiiifesta,  some 
signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times,  some  to  few,  or  seldom,  or 
hardly  perceived  ;  let  them  keep  their  own  council,  none  will  take  notice  or 
suspect  them.  "  They  do  not  express  in  outward  shew  their  depraved  imagi- 
nations," as  r  Ilercides  de  Saxonia  observes,  "  but  conceal  them  wholly  to 
themselves,  and  arc  very  wise  men,  as  I  have  often  seen  ;  some  fear,  some  do 
not  fear  at  all,  as  such  as  tbinlv  themselves  kings  or  dead,  some  have  more 
signs,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some  less,  some  vex,  fret,  still  fear,  grieve, 
lament,  suspect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  chafe,  &c.  by  fits  (as  I  have  said)  or  more 
during  and  permanent."  Some  dote  in  one  thing,  are  most  childish,  and  ridi- 
cidous,  and  to  be  wondered  at  in  that,  and  yet  for  all  other  matters  most  dis- 
creet and  wise.  To  some  it  is  in  disposition,  to  another  in  habit ;  and  as  they 
write  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  say  of  this  bimiom",  one  is  melancholicus  ad 
octo,  a  second  two  degrees  less,  a  third  half-wa3\  'Tis  superparticidar,  sesqui- 
altera,  sesquitertia,  and  superbipartiens  tertias,  quintas  MclancholicB,  S^x.  all 
those  geometrical  proportions  are  too  little  to  express  it.  "  ^  It  comes  to 
many  by  fits,  and  goes  ;  to  others  it  is  continuate  :  many  (saith  *  Faventinus) 
in  spring  and  fall  only  are  molested,  some  once  a  year,  as  that  Roman  ^  Galen 
speaks  of :  ^  one,  at  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate 
aspects,  at  such  and  such  set  hours  and  times,  like  the  sea-tides,  to  some 

^  Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  qui  se  regem  putavit  regno  expiUsum.  '  Dipnosophist.  lib.  Thrasilaus  putavit  omnes 

naves  in  Pifeum  portiim  appellantes  suas  esse.  ">  De  hist.  Med.  mirab.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  "  Genibus 

flexis  loqui  cum  illo  voluit,  et  adstare  jam  turn  putavit,  &c.  "  Gordonius,  quod  sit  propheta,  et  inflatus 

il  spiritu  sancto.  v  Qui  forensibus  causis  insudat,  nil  nisi  arresta  cogitat,  et  supplices  libellos.  alius  non 

nisi  versus  facit.  P.  Forestus.  i  Gordonius.  '  Verbo  non  exprimunt,  necopere,  sed  alta  mente 

recondunt,  et  sunt  viri  prudentissimi,  quos  ego  Sflcpe  novi,  cum  multi  sint  sine  timore,  ut  qui  se  reges  et 
niortuos  putant,  plura  sigiia  quidam  habent,  pauciora,  majora,  minora.  '  Tralliauus,  lib.  1.  16.  alii 

intervalla  qua'dam  habent,  ut  etiara  consueta  administrent,  alii  in  continue  delirio  sunt,  &c.  '  Prac.  mag. 
Vere  tantum  et  autumno.  "  Lib.  de  humeribus.  »  Guianerius. 
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women  -when  they  be  with  child,  as  >'  Plater  notes,  never  otherwise  :  to  otliers 
'tis  settled  and  fixed  :  to  one  led  about  and  variable  still  by  that  ignis  fatuus 
of  phantasy,  like  an  arthritis  or  running  gout,  'tis  here  and  there,  and  in  every 
joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or  other  ;  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in  a  myriad 
of  forms  exercising  the  mind.  A  second  once  peradventure  in  his  life  hath  a 
most  grievous  tit,  once  in  seven  years,  once  in  five  years,  even  to  the  extremity 
of  madness,  death,  or  dotage,  and  that  upon  some  feral  accident  or  perturba- 
tion, terrible  object,  and  that  for  a  time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never  after. 
A  third  is  moved  upon  all  such  troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and 
violent  passions,  otherwise  free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years.  A 
fourth,  if  things  be  to  his  mind,  or  he  in  action,  well  pleased,  in  good  com- 
pany, is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good  complexion  :  if  idle,  or  alone,  a  la  mort, 
or  carried  away  wholly  with  pleasant  dreams  and  phantasies,  but  if  once 
crossed  and  displeased, 

"  Pectore  concipiet  nil  nisi  triste  suo  ;"        |     "  He  will  imagine  naught  save  sadness  in  his  heart ;" 

his  countenance  is  altered  on  a  sudden,  his  heart  heavy,  irksome  thoughts  cru- 
cify his  soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped  or  weary  of  his  life,  he  will  kill 
himself.  A  fifth  complains  in  his  youth,  a  sixth  in  his  middle  age,  the  last  in 
his  old  age. 

Generally  thus  much  Ave  may  conclude  of  melancholy  ;  that  it  is  ^most  plea- 
sant at  first,  I  say,  mentis  gratissimus  error*,  a  most  delightsome  humour,  to 
he  alone,  dwell  alone,  walk  alone,  meditate,  lie  In  bed  whole  days,  dreaming 
awake  as  it  were,  and  frame  a  thousand  phantastical  imaginations  unto  them- 
selves. They  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are  so  doing,  they  are 
in  paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well  endm-e  to  be  interrupt  ;  with  him  in 
the  poet,  ^pol  me  occidistis  amici,  non  servdstis  ait?  you  have  undone  him,  he 
complains,  if  you  trouble  him  :  tell  him  what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what 
will  be  the  event,  all  is  one,  canis  ad  I'omitum,  ^ 'tis  so  pleasant  he  cannot 
refrain.  He  may  thus  continue  peradventure  many  years  by  reason  of  a  strong 
temperature,  or  some  mixtm'e  of  business,  which  may  divert  his  cogitations  : 
but  at  the  last  Ifesa  imaginatio,  his  jihantasy  is  crazed,  and  now  habituated  to 
such  toys,  cannot  but  work  still  like  a  fate,  the  scene  alters  upon  a  sudden, 
fear  and  sorrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts,  suspicion,  discontent,  and 
perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in  their  places  ;  so  by  little  and  little,  by  that  shoe- 
ing-horn  of  idleness,  and  voluntary  solitariness,  melancholj'  tliis  feral  fiend  is 
drawn  on,  ^  et  quantum  vertice  ad  auras  ^thereas,  tantiim  radice  in  Tartara 
tendit,  "extending  up,  by  its  branches,  so  far  towards  Heaven,  as,  by  its  roots, 
it  does  down  towards  Tartarus  ;  "  it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  now  it  is 
bitter  and  harsh  ;  a  cankered  sovd  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents, 
tcedium  vita',  impatience,  agony,  inconstancy,  irresolution,  precipitate  them  unto 
unspeakable  misei-ies.  They  cannot  endure  company,  light,  or  hfe  itself,  some 
unfit  for  action,  and  the  like.  ^  Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dried  up,  Avithered, 
ugly,  their  looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  soids  tormented,  as  they  are  more 
or  less  entangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or  according  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  time  they  have  been  ti-oubled. 

To  discern  all  Avhich  symptoms  the  better,  '^Rliasis  the  Arabian  makes  three 
degrees  of  them.  The  first  is,  falsa  cogitatio,  false  conceits  and  idle  thoughts  : 
to  misconstrue  and  amplify,  aggravating  everything  they  conceive  or  fear  ;  the 
second  is,,  falso  cogitata  loqui,  to  talk  to  themselves,  or  to  use  inarticulate  incon- 
dite voices,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and  plainly  to  utter  their  minds  and 
conceits  of  their  hearts,  by  their  words  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be 

5-  De  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  '  Le\inus  Lemnius,  Jason  Pratensis,  blanda  ab  initio.  *  "  A  most 

agreeable  mental  delusion."  •  Hor.  ^  pacilis  descensus  avemi.  •=  Virg.  <>  Corpus  cadaverosum. 
Psa.  Ixvii.  cariosa  est  facies  mea  prse  Kgritudine  animsE.  '  Lib.  9.  ad  Almansorem, 
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silent,  not  to  sleep,  eat  their  meat,  <tc.  :  the  third  is  to  put  in  practice  ''that 
which  they  tliink  or  speak.  Savanarola,  Rub.  11.  tnict.  8.  cap.  1.  de  cegritu- 
dine,  confirms  as  much  "Swhen  he  begins  to  express  that  in  words,  which  ho 
conceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks  idly,  or  goes  from  one  thing  to  another,"  which 
'^  Gordonius  calls  nee  caput  habentia,  nee  caudam,  ("having  neither  head  nor 
tail")  he  is  in  the  middle  way  :  "  ^but  when  he  begins  to  act  it  hkewise,  and 
to  put  his  fopperies  in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy,  or 
madness  itself."  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily  observe  in  them 
that  have  been  so  affected,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves  at  first,  at  length 
they  laugh  out  ;  at  first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company  :  or  if 
they  do,  they  are  now  dizzards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped,  they  care 
not  what  they  say  or  do,  all  their  actions,  words,  gestures,  are  furious  or  ridi- 
culous. At  first  his  mind  is  troubled,  he  doth  not  attend  what  is  said,  if  you 
tell  him  a  tale,  he  cries  at  last,  what  said  you  ?  but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to 
himself,  as  old  women  do  many  times,  or  old  men  Avheu  they  sit  alone,  upon  a 
sudden  they  laugh,  whoop,  halloo,  or  run  away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear 
players,  "^  devils,  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  strike,  or  strut,  <fcc.,  grow  humourous  in 
the  end  :  like  him  in  the  poet,  scepe  ducentos,  scepe  decern  servos,  ("at  one 
time  followed  by  two  hundred  servants,  at  another  only  by  ten")  he  will  dress 
himself,  and  undress,  careless  at  last,  -grows  insensible,  stupid,  ai-  mad.  ^  He 
howls  like  a  wolf,  barks  like  a  dog,  and  raves  hke  Ajax  and  Orestes,  hears 
music  and  outcries,  which  no  man  else  hears.  As  "'  he  did  whom  Amatua 
Lusitauus  mentioueth  cent.  3,  cu?-a.  55,  or  that  woman  in  "  Springer,  that  spake 
many  languages,  and  said  she  was  possessed  :  that  farmer  in  °  Prosper  Cale- 
nius,  that  disputed  and  discom-sed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  with 
Alexander  AchiUes  his  master,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.  But  of  these  I  have 
already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  s_)Tnptoms,  or  prescribe  rules  to  compre- 
hend them  ?  as  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Ausonius,  vane  quid  affectas,  tkc,  foolish 
fellow  ;  what  wilt  ?  if  you  must  needs  j^aint  me,  paint  a  voice,  et  similem  si  vis 
pingere,  2)inge  sonum  ;  if  you  wiU  describe  melancholy,  describe  a  phantastical 
conceit,  a  corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts  and  diflerent,  which  who  can  do  ? 
The  four  and  twenty  letters  make  no  more  variety  of  words  in  diverse  languages, 
than  melancholy  conceits  produce  diversity  of  symptoms  in  several  persons. 
They  are  irregular,  obscure,  various,  so  infinite,  Proteus  himself  is  not  so 
diverse,  you  may  as  weU  make  the  moon  a  new  coat,  as  a  true  character  of  a 
melancholy  man  ;  ns  soon  find  the  motion  of  a  bird  in  the  air,  as  the  heart  of 
man,  a  melancholy  man.  They  are  so  confused,  I  say,  diverse,  intermixed 
with  other  diseases.  As  the  species  be  confounded  (which  i'  I  have  shewed) 
so  are  the  symptoms  ;  sometimes  with  headache,  cachexia,  dropsy,  stone  ;  as 
you  may  perceive  by  those  several  examples  and  illustrations,  collected  by 
1  Hildesheim  spicel.  2,  Mercurialis  consil.  118.  cap.  6  and  11.  with  headache, 
epilepsy,  priapisraus.  Trincavelius  consil.  12.  lib.  1.  consil.  49.  with  gout  : 
caninus  appetitus.  Montanus  consil.  2G,  »kc.  23,  234,  249,  Avith  falling-sick- 
ness, headache,  vertigo,  lycanthropia,  «fec.  I.  Ciesar  Claudinus  consult.  4.  con- 
sult. 89  and  116.  Avith  gout,  agues,  haemorrhoids,  stone,  ttc,  Avho  can  distin- 
guish these  melancholy  SATiiptoms  so  intermixed  Avith  others,  or  apply  them  to 
their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method  ?  'Tis  hard  I  confess,  yet  I 
have  disposed  of  them  as  I  coidd,  and  will  descend  to  particidarise  them  accord- 

'  Practica  majore.  b  Qmim  ore  loquitur  quae  corde  concepit,  quum  subito  de  una  re  ad  aliud  transit, 

neque  rationem  de  aliquo  reddit,  tunc  est  in  medio,  at  quum  incipit  operari  quae  loquitur,  in  summo  gradu 
est.  ^  Cap.  19.  Partic.  2.     Loquitur  secum  et  ad  alios,  ac  si  vere  prfesentes.  Aug.  cap.  11.  li.  de  cura 

pro  mortuis  gerenda.   Rhasis.  '  Quum  res  ad  hoc  devenit,  ut  ea  quas  cogitare  cajperit,  ore  promat, 

atque  acta  permisceat,  tum  perfecta  melancholia  est.  >■  Melancholicus  se  \-idere  et  audire  putat  diEmones. 

Lavater  de  spectris,  part.  3.  cap.  2.  '  AVierus,  lib.  3.  cap.  31.         ■"  Michael  a  musian.  "  Malleo  malef. 

•  Lib.  de  atra  bile.  p  Part.  1.  Subs.  2.  Memb.  2.  i  De  dehrio.  melancholia  et  mania. 
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ing  to  their  spocios.  For  hitherto  I  have  cxj)atiatetl  in  more  general  lists  or 
terms,  Bpeakint;;  promiscuously  of  such  oi-tliuary  signs,  which  occur  amongst 
writers.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  he  found  in  one  man,  for  that  were  to  paint 
a  monster  or  chimera,  not  a  man  :  hut  some  in  one,  some  in  another,  and  that 
successively  or  at  several  times. 

Which  i  have  heen  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report  ;  not  to  uphraid 
any  miserahle  man,  or  by  way  of  derision,  (I  rather  pity  them,)  but  the  better 
to  discern,  to  apply  remedies  unto  them  ;  and  to  shew  that  the  best  aiul  soundest 
of  us  all  is  in  great  danger  ;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own  fickle  estates, 
remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  humiliate  om'selves,  seek  to 
God,  and  call  to  llim  for  mei'cy,  that  needs  not  look  for  any  rods  to  scourge 
ourselves,  since  we  carry  them  in  our  bowels,  and  that  our  souls  are  in  a  miser- 
able captivity,  if  the  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  truth  doth  not  shine  continu- 
ally upon  us  :  and  by  our  discretion  to  moderate  ourselves,  to  bo  more  circum- 
spect and  wary  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers. 


MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.   I. — Sy)npto)ns  of  Head-MelancJioh/. 

"  If  ""no  symptoms  appear  about  tlie  stomach,  nor  the  blood  be  misaffectedr 
and  fear  and  sorrow  continue,  it  is  to  be  thought  the  brain  itself  is  troubled, 
by  reason  of  a  melancholy  juice  bred  in  it,  or  otherwise  conveyed  into  it,  and 
that  evil  juice  is  from  the  distemperature  of  the  part,  or  left  after  some  inflam- 
mation," thus  far  Piso.  But  this  is  not  always  true,  for  blood  and  hypochondries 
both  are  often  afi"ected  even  in  head-melancholy.  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonia  differs 
here  from  the  common  cm-rent  of  writers,  putting  pecidiar  signs  of  head-melan- 
choly, from  the  sole  distemperature  of  spirits  in  the  brain,  as  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  "  all  without  matter  from  the  motion  alone,  and  tenebrosity 
of  spirits  ; "  of  melancholy  which  proceeds  from  humours  by  adustiou,  he  treats 
apart,  with  their  several  symptoms  and  cures.  The  common  signs,  if  it  be  by 
essence  in  the  head,  "  are  ruddiness  of  face,  high  sanguine  complexion,  most 
part  ruhore  saturato,"  *  one  calls  it  a  blueish,  and  sometimes  fidl  of  pimples, 
with  red  eyes.  Avicenna  I.  3,  Fen.  2,  Tract.  4,  c.  18.  Duretus  and  others 
out  of  Galen,  de  affect.  I.  3,  c.  6.  "  Hercules  de  Saxonia  to  this  of  redness  of 
face,  adds  "  heaviness  of  the  head,  fixed  and  hollow  eyes.  ^  If  it  proceed 
from  drpicss  of  the  bram,  then  their  heatls  will  be  light,  vertiginous,  and  they 
most  apt  to  wake,  and  to  continue  Avhole  months  together  without  sleep.  Few 
excrements  in  their  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  often  bald  by  reason  of  excess  of 
dryness,"  Montaltus  adds,  c.  17.  If  it  proceed  from  moisture  :  dulness,  drow- 
siness, headache  follows  ;  and  as  Salust.  Salvianus,  c.  \,l.  2,  out  of  his  own 
experience  found,  epileptical,  with  a  multitude  of  humours  in  the  head.  They 
are  very  bashfid,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be  red  upon  all  occasions, 
prcBsertim  si  met/is  accesserit.  But  the  chiefest  symptom  to  discern  this  species, 
as  I  have  said,  is  this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochon- 
dries, or  elsewhere,  digna,  as  y  Montaltus  terms  them,  or  of  greater  note, 
because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concur  with  them.  Wind  is 
common  to  all  three  species,  and  is  not  excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries 
is  ^  more  windy  than  the  rest,  saith  HoUerius.      ^'Etius  tetrab.  I.  2,  sc.  2,  c.  9 

'  Nicholas  Piso.  Si  signa  circa  ventrieulum  non  apparent,  nee  sanguis  male  affectus,  et  adsunt  timor  et 
moestitia,  cerebrum  ipsum  existimandum  est,  &c.  *  Tract,  de  rael.  cap.  13.  &c.  Ex  intemperie  spirituura, 

et  cerebri  motu,  teiiebrositate.  ■  Facie  sunt  rubeute  et  livescente,  quibus  etiam  aliquando  adsunt 

pustulae.  "  Jo.  I'antheon.  cap.  de  Mel.     Si  cerebrum  primaiio  afficiatuv  adsunt  capitis  gravitas,  fixi 

oculi,  &c.  ■■  liaurent.  cap.  5.  si  a  cerebro  ex  siccitate,  turn  capitis  erit  levitas,  sitis,  vigilia,  paucitas 

superfluitatuin  in  oculis  et  uaribus.  y  Si  nulla  digna  Iresio,  ventriculo,  quoniam  in  hac  melancholia 

capitis,  exigua  nonnunquam  ventriculi  pathemata  coeunt,  duo  enim  h?cc  membra  bibi  invicem  affectionem 
transmittunt.  '  Postrema  magis  flatuosa. 
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and  10,  maintains  the  same,  '"^if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident  in  the 
head  than  elsewhere,  the  brain  is  primarily  aft'ected  and  2irescribes  head- 
melancholy  to  be  cured  by  meats  amongst  the  rest,  void  of  wind,  and  good  juice, 
not  excluding  wind,  or  corrupt  blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself :  but  these 
species  are  often  confounded,  and  so  arc  their  symptoms,  as  1  have  already 
proved.  The  sjauptoms  of  the  mind  are  superfluous  and  continual  cogitations  : 
"  ''for  when  the  head  is  heated,  it  scorcheth  the  blood,  and  from  thence  proceed 
melancholy  fumes,  which  trouble  the  mind,"  Avicenna.  They  are  very  choleric, 
and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  often  silent,  watchful,  discontent,  Montaltus,  cap. 
24.  If  anything  trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep,  but  fret  themselves  still,  till 
another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out.  They  have  grievous  passions,  and 
immoderate  pertm-bations  of  the  mind,  fear,  sorrow,  kc,  yet  not  so  continuate, 
but  that  they  are  sometimes  merry,  apt  to  profuse  laughter,  which  is  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  "^  Galen  himself,  by  reason  of  mixture 
of  blood,  prfErubri  jocosis  delectantur  et  irrisores  plenmiqve  sunt,  if  they 
be  ruddy,  they  are  dehghted  in  jests,  and  oftentimes  scoflers  themselves,  con- 
ceited :  and  as  Rhodericus  a  Vega  comments  on  that  place  of  Galen,  merry, 
witty,  of  a  pleasant  disposition,  and  yet  grievously  melancholy  anon  after  : 
omnia  disctint  sine  dodore,  saitli  Arctus,  they  learn  without  a  teacher  :  and  as 
^  Laurentius  supposeth,  those  feral  passions  and  symptoms  of  such  as  think 
themselves  glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  &c.,  speak  strange  languages,  proceed  (i 
adore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess)  from  the  brain's  distempered  heat. 

SuBSECT.   II. — symptoms  of  windy  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy . 

"  In  this  hypochondrical  or  flatuous  melancholy,  the  symptoms  are  so  ambi- 
guous," saith  <=  Crato  in  a  counsel  of  his  for  a  noblewoman,  "  that  the  most 
exquisite  physicians  cannot  determine  of  the  part  affected."  Matthew  Flaccius, 
consulted  about  a  noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady  he 
with  IloUerius,  Fracastorius,  Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  their  sentence 
of  a  party  labouring  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  could  not  find  out  by  the 
symptoms  which  part  was  most  especially  affected  ;  some  said  the  womb,  some 
heart,  some  stomach,  »kc.,  and  therefore  Crato,  consil.  24.  lib.  1.  boldly  avers, 
that  in  this  diversity  of  symptoms,  which  commoidy  accompany  this  disease, 
"^no  physician  can  truly  say  what  partis  afiected."  Galen  lib.  3.  de  he 
affect,  reckons  up  these  ordinary  spiiptoms,  which  all  the  Neoterics  repeat  of 
Diodes  ;  only  this  fault  he  finds  with  him,  that  he  puts  not  fear  and  sorrow 
amongst  the  other  signs.  Trincavelius  excuseth  Diodes,  lib.  3.  consil.  35. 
because  that  oftentimes  in  a  strong  head  and  constitution,  a  generous  spirit, 
and  a  valiant,  these  symptoms  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his  valour  and  courage, 
g  Hercules  de  Saxonia  (to  whom  1  subscribe)  is  of  the  same  mind  (which  1  have 
before  touched)  that  fear  and  sorrow  are  not  general  sjmiptoms  ;  some  fear  and 
ai-e  not  sad  ;  some  be  sad  and  fear  not  ;  some  neither  fear  nor  grieve.  The 
rest  are  these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  " '^  sharp  belchings,  fidsome  crudities, 
heat  in  the  bowels,  wind  and  rumbhng  in  the  guts,  vehement  gripings,  pain  in 
the  belly  and  stomach  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction,  much 
w^atering  of  the  stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat,  imjjortmms  sudor, 
unseasonable  sweat  aU over  the  body,"  as  Octavius  Horatianus //<5».  2.  cap.  5.  calls 

»  Si  minus  molestise  circa  ventriculum  aut  ventrem,  in  iis  cerebrum  primario  afficitur,  et  curare  oportet 
huuc  affectum,  per  cibos  flatus  exortes,  et  bonse  concoctionis,  &c.  raro  cerebrum  afficitur  sine  ventriculo. 
••  Sanguinem  adurit  caput  calidius,  et  inde  funii  melancholici  adusti,  animum  exagitant.  '  Lib.  de  loc. 

affect,  cap.  6.  '^  Cap.  6.  «  Ilildesheim  spicel.  1.  de  mel.    In   Hypochondriaca  melancholia  adeo 

ambigua  sunt  symptomata,  ut  etiam  exercitatissimi  medici  de  loco  affecto  statuere  non  possint.  '  Medici 

de  loco  aftecto  nequeunt  statuere.  e  Tract,  posthumo  de  mel.  Patavil  edit.  1620.  per  Bozettum  Bibliop. 

cap.  2.  i'  Acidi  ructus,  cruditates,  a?stus  in  pra?cordiis,  flatus,  interduni  ventriculi  dolores  veliementes, 

suraptoque  cibo  concoctu  difficili,  sputum  humidum  idquemultum  sequetur,  &c.  Hip.  lib.  de  mel.  Cialenus, 
Melanelius  e  Ruffe  et  iEtio,  Altomarus,  Piso,  Montaltus,  Bruel,  Wecker,  &c. 
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it ;  "  cold  joints,  indigestion,  Hhey  cannot  endure  their  own  fulsome  belchings, 
continual  wind  about  their  hypochondries,  heat  and  griping  in  their  bowels, 
prcecordia  sursum  convelhuitur,  midriiF  and  bowels  are  pidled  up,  the  veins 
about  their  eyes  look  red,  and  swell  from  vapours  and  wind."  Their  ears  sing 
now  and  then,  vertigo  and  giddiness  come  by  fits,  turbident  dreams,  dryness, 
leanness,  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of  all  colours  and  com- 
plexions. Many  of  them  are  high-coloured  especially  after  meals,  Avhich  symp- 
tom Cardinal  Caicius  was  much  troubled  with,  and  of  which  he  complained  to 
Prosper  Calenus  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or  di'ink  a  cup  of  wine,  but  he 
was  as  red  in  the  face  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  mayor's  feast.  That  symptom 
alone  vexeth  many;  ''  Some  again  are  black,  pale,  ruddy,  sometimes  their 
shoulders,  and  shoulder  blades  ache,  there  is  a  leaping  all  over  their  bodies, 
sudden  trembhng,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca  passio,  grief  in 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the  patient  think  his  heart  itself 
achoth,  and  sometimes  suffocation,  dijftcultas  anhelitus,  short  breath,  hard  wind, 
strong  pulse,  swooning.  Moutanus  consil.  55.  Trineavelius  lib.  3.  consil.  36.  et 
37.  Fernelius  cons.  43.  Frambesarius  consult,  lib.  1.  consil.  17.  Hildesheim, 
Claudinus,  kc,  give  instance  of  every  particular.  The  peculiar  s^miptoms, 
which  properly  belong  to  each  part  be  these.  If  it  proceed  from  the  stomach 
saith  '  Savanarola,  'tis  full  of  pain  wind.  Guianerius  adds,  vertigo,  nausea, 
much  spitting,  «fcc.  If  from  the  myi'ach,  a  swelling  and  Avind  in  the  hypochon- 
dries, a  loathing,  and  appetite  to  vomit,  pulling  upward.  If  from  the  heart, 
aching  and  trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.  If  from  the  liver,  there  is  usually 
a  pain  in  the  right  hyj5ocliondi-ie.  If  from  the  spleen,  hardness  and  grief  in  the 
left  hypochondrie,  a  rumbling,  much  appetite  and  small  digestion,  Avicenna.  If 
from  the  meseraic  veins  and  liver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite.  Here, 
de  Slixonia.  If  from  the  h}-pochondries,  a  rumbling  inflation,  concoction  is 
hindered,  often  belching,  kc.  And  fi-om  these  crudities,  windy  vapom's  ascend 
up  to  the  brain  which  trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  didness, 
heaviness,  many  terrible  conceits  and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius  well  observes,  /.  I. 
c.  16.  "  as  "^  a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and  intercepts  his  beams 
and  light,  so  doth  this  melancholy  vapour  obnubilate  the  mind,  enforce  it  to 
many  absurd  thoughts  and  imaginations,"  and  compel  good,  wise,  honest, 
discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain  from  the  "lower  parts,  "  as  smoke  out  of  a 
chimney)"  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that  which  becomes  them  not,  their  persons, 
calhngs,  wisdoms.  One  by  reason  of  those  ascending  vapoiu's  and  gripings, 
rumbling  beneath,  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  hath  a  serpent  in  his  guts, 
a  viper,  another  frogs.  TraUianus  relates  a  story  of  a  woman,  that  imagined 
she  had  swallowed  an  eel,  or  a  serpent,  and  Felix  Platerus,  observat.  lib.  1.  hath 
a  most  memorable  example  of  a  countryman  of  his,  that  by  chance,  falling  into 
a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  httle  of  that  water  swallowed, 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likeM'ise  swallowed  frogs-spawn,  and  with  that 
conceit  and  fear,  his  phantasy  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had 
young  live  frogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vicebant  ex  olimento  sua,  that  lived  by  his 
nom-ishment,  and  was  so  certainly  persuaded  of  it,  that  for  many  years  foUo"w- 
ing  he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceit  :  He  studied  physic  seven  years 
together  to  cure  himself,  travelled  into  Italy,  France  and  Germany  to  confer 
with  the  best  physicians  about  it,  and  A?  1609,  asked  his  counsel  amongst  the 
rest ;  he  told  him  it  was  Mind,  his  conceit,  itc,  but  mordicus  contradicere,  et 
ore,  et  scriptis  p)robare  nitebatur :   no  saying  would  serve,  it  was  no  wind,  but 

■  Circa  prsecordia  de  assidua  in  flatione  queruntur,  et  cum  sudore  totiua  corporis  importuno,  frigidos 
articulos  sa-pe  patiuntur,  indigestione  laborant,  ructus  sues  insuaves  perhorresciint,  viscerum  dolores  habent. 
I"  Montaltus  c.  13.  "Weclver,  Fucbsius  c.  13.  Altomarus  c.  7.  Laurentius  c.  73.  Bruel,  Gordon.  '  Pract. 

major  :  dolor  in  eo  et  ventositas,  nausea.  ■"  Ut  atra  densaque  nubes  soli  effusa,  radios  et  lumen  ejus 

intereipit  et  offuscat ;  sic,  etc.  °  Ut  fumus  6  camino. 
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real  frogs  :  "  and  do  you  not  hear  them  croak  ?"  Platerus  would  have  deceived 
him,  by  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements  ;  but  he,  being  a  physician  him- 
self, would  not  be  deceived,  vir  jjriidens  alias,  et  dodus,  a  wise  and  learned  man 
otherwise,  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  after  seven  years'  dotage  in  this  kind,  a phan- 
tasia  liberatus  est,  he  was  cured.  Laurcntius  and  Goulart  have  many  such 
examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity  above  the  rest 
which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have,  lucidia  intervalla,  their 
symptoms  and  pains  are  not  usuaUy  so  continuate  as  the  rest,  but  come  by  fits, 
fear  and  sorrow,  and  the  rest  :  yet  in  another  they  exceed  all  others  ;  and  that 
is,  °  they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  by  reason  of  wind,  et 
facile  amant,  et  qiiamlihet  fere  amant.  (Jason  Pratensis)  p  Rhasis  is  of  opinion, 
that  Venus  doth  many  of  them  much  good  ;  the  other  symptoms  of  the  mind 
be  common  with  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.   III. — Symptoms  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  u-hole  body. 

Their  bodies  that  are  affected  with  this  universal  melancholy  are  most  part 
black,  "  1  the  melancholy  juice  is  redundant  all  over,"  hirsute  they  are,  and 
lean,  they  have  broad  veins,  their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  "  i'  Their  spleen 
is  weak,"  and  a  liver  apt  to  engender  the  humour  ;  they  have  kept  bad  diet,  or 
have  had  some  evacuation  stopped,  as  haemorrhoids,  or  months  in  women,  which 
^  Trallianus,  in  the  cure,  would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal  to 
observe  of  what  complexion  the  party  is  of,  black  or  red.  For  as  Forrestus 
and  HoUerius  contend,  if  ^  they  be  black,  it  proceeds  from  abundance  of  natural 
melancholy  ;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony,  discontents,  diet,  exercise,  <tc., 
they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour :  red,  yellow,  pale,  as  black,  and  yet 
their  whole  blood  corrupt  :  prcerubrl  colore  scepe  sunt  tales,  sccpe  flavi,  (saith 
"  Montaltus  cap.  22.)  The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is  to  let  them  bleed, 
if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick  and  black,  and  they  withal  free  from  those  hypo- 
chondriacal s_)Tnptoms,  and  not  so  grievously  troubled  with  them,  or  those  of 
the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy,  a  toto  corpore.  The  fumes  M'hich  arise 
from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the  mind,  and  make  them  fearful  and  sorrowfid, 
heavy  hearted,  as  the  rest,  dejected,  discontented,  sohtpry,  silent,  weary  of 
their  lives,  dull  and  heavy,  or  merry,  <fcc.,  and  if  far  gone,  that  which  Apuleius 
wished  to  his  enemy,  by  way  of  imprecation,  is  true  in  them  ;  "  "  Dead  men'.s 
bones,  hobgoblins,  ghosts  are  ever  in  their  minds,  and  meet  them  stiU  in  every 
turn  :  all  the  bugbears  of  the  night,  and  terrors,  fairybabes  of  tombs,  and 
graves  are  before  their  eyes,  and  in  their  thoughts,  as  to  M^omen  and  children, 
if  they  be  in  the  dark  alone."  If  they  hear,  or  read,  or  see  any  tragical  object, 
it  sticks  by  them,  they  are  afraid  of  death,  and  yet  weary  of  their  lives,  in  their 
discontented  humom-s  they  quarrel  with  aU  the  world,  bitterly  inveigli,  tax 
satyrically,  and  because  they  cannot  otherwise  vent  their  passions  or  redress 
what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean,  they  wiU  by  violent  death  at  last  be  revenged  on 
themselves. 

SuBSECT.   IV. — Symptoms  of  Maids,  Nu7is,  and  Widows'"  Melancholy . 

Because  Lodovicus  Mercatus  in  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4. 
and  Rodericus  a.  Castro  de  morb.  mulier.  cap.  3.  lib.  2.  two  famous  physicians 
in  Spain,  Daniel  Sennertus  of  Wittenberg  lib.  \. part  2.  cap.  13.  with  others, 

°  Tlypochondriaci maxime  affectant  coire,  et  multiplicatur  coitus  in  ipsis,  eo  quod  ventositates  multiplicantur 
in  hypochondriis,  et  coitus  SEepe  allevat  has  ventositates.  v  Cent.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  i  Weclier,  Melancho- 
licus  succus  toto  corpore  redundans.  '  Splen  natura  imbecilior.  Montaltus  cap.  22.  »  Lib.  1.  cap.  IS. 
Interrogare  convenit,  an  aliqua  evacuationis  retentio  obvenerit,  viri  in  haemorrhoid,  mulierum  menstruis,  et 
vide  faciem  similiter  an  sit  rubicunda.  ■  Naturales  nigri  acquisiti  a  toto  corpore,  ssepe  rubicundi.  "Mon- 
taltus cap.  22.  Piso.  Ex  colore  sanguinis  si  minuas  venam,  si  fluat  niger,  &c.  '  Apul.  lib.  I.  semper 
obviae  species  mortuorum  quicquid  umbrarum  est  uspiam,  quicquid  lemurum  et  larvarum  oculis  suis  aggerunt, 
sibi  fingunt  omnia  noctiura  occursacula,  omnia  bustorum  formidamina,  omnia  sepulchrorura  terriculameuta. 
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have  vouclisafccl  in  tlicir  works  not  long  since  published,  to  write  two  just 
treatises  dc  Mehiiirholid  I'lnjinum,  Motikd'nvm  et  Viduarum,  as  a  particular 
species  of  melancholy  (which  I  have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest  ; 
(>■  for  it  much  difters  from  that  which  commonly  befalls  men  and  other  women, 
as  havino-  one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I  may  not  omit  in  this 
general  survey  of  melancholy  symptoms,  to  set  down  the  particular  signs  of 
such  parties  so  misaflccted. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra,  Moschion,  and  those 
old  Gyncecionnn  Scriptores,  of  this  feral  malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows, 
and  barren  women,  ob  septum  transvcrsum  violatum,  saith  Mercatus,  by  reason  of 
the  midriff  or  Diaphrac/mn,  heart  and  brain  oifended  with  those  vicious  vapours 
which  come  from  mcnstruous  blood,  i nflammationem  arterice  circa  dorsum, 
Rodcricus  adds,  an  inflammation  of  the  back ,  which  with  the  rest  is  offended 
by  ^  that  fuliginous  exlialation  of  cori-upt  seed,  troubling  the  brain,  heart  and 
mind  ;  the  brain,  I  say,  not  in  essence,  but  by  consent,  Unicersa  enim  hujus 
affectus  causa  ah  idero  pendet,  et  a  sa^iyuinis  menstrui  malitia,  for  in  a  word, 
the  whole  malady  proceeds  from  that  inflammation,  putridity,  black  smoky 
vapoiu's,  (tc,  from  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  obfuscation  of 
spirits,  agony,  desperation,  and  the  like,  which  are  intended  or  remitted  ;  si 
amatorius  accesserit  ardor,  or  any  other  violent  object  or  perturbation  of  mind. 
This  melancholy  may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and  sorrow,  as  fre- 
quently it  doth,  by  reason  of  a  sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed  course  of 
life,  &c.  To  such  as  lie  in  child-bed  ob  sztppressam  purgationern  ;  but  to  nuns 
and  more  ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women  for  the  causes  abovesaid,  'tis 
more  familiar,  crehriiis  his  quam  reliquis  accidit,  inquit  Rodericus,  the  rest  are 
not  altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodcricus  defines  it  with  Areteus,  to  be  angorem  animi, 
a  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  sudden  sorrow  from  a  small,  light,  or  no  occasion, 
"with  a  kind  of  still  dotage  and  grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart, 
breasts,  sides,  back,  belly,  &c.,  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  distraction, 
&c.,  from  wliich  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  because  it  comes  and 
goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so  permanent  as  other  melancholy. 

But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  sjnnptoms  be  these, 
pulsatio  juxta  dorsum,  a  beating  about  the  back,  which  is  almost  perpetual,  the 
skin  is  many  times  rough,  squalid,  especially,  as  Areteus  observes,  about  the 
arms,  knees,  and  knuckles.  The  midrift'  and  heart-strings  do  burn  and  beat 
very  fearfully,  and  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred,  flieth  upward,  the  heart 
itself  beats,  is  soi-e  grieved,  and  ivani?,,  fauces  siccitate  2)r(Bcludu?dur,  ?(t  dijfi- 
culter  ])ossit  ah  uteri  strangulatione  decerni,  like  fits  of  the  mother,  Ah-us 
plerisque  nil  reddit,  aliis  exiguum,  acre,  biliosum,  lotiumflavum.  They  com- 
plain many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a  great  pain  in  their  heads,  about  their 
hearts,  and  h}-pochondries,  and  so  likewise  in  their  breasts,  which  are  often 
sore,  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  their  faces  are  inflamed,  and  red,  they  are 
dry,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  Avith  wind,  cannot  sleep,  ic.  And 
from  hence  proceed  ferina  deliramenta,  a  brutish  kind  of  dotage,  troublesome 
sleep,  terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  suhrusticus  j^udor  et  verecundia  ignaca,  a 
foohsh  kind  of  bashfulness  to  some,  perverse  conceits  and  opinions,  '^dejection 

y  Diifert  enim  ab  ea  quse  wis  et  reliquis  feminis  communiter  coutingit,  propriam  habens  causam.  '  Ex 
menstrui  sanguinis  tetra  ad  cor  et  cerebrum  exhalatione,  vitiatum  semen  mentem  pertui'bat,  &c.  non  per 
essentiam,  sed  per  consensum.  Animus  mcerens  et  anxius  inde  malum  trahit,  et  spiritus  cerebrum  obfus- 
cantur,  qute  cuncta  augentur,  &c.  *  Cum  tacito  delirio  ac  dolore  alicujus  partis  internse,  dorsi,  hypocbon- 
drii,  cordis  regionem  et  universam  mammam  interdum  occupantis,  &c.  Cutis  aliquando  squ.alida,  aspera, 
rugosa,  prscipue  cubitis,  genibus,  et  digitorum  articuUs,  praecordia  ingenti  saepe  torrore  aestuant  et  pulsant, 
cumque  vapor  excitatus  sursum  evolat,  corpalpitat  aut  premitur,  animus  deficit,  &c.  ^  Animi  dejectio, 

perversa  rerum  existimatio,  p^■a^posterum  judicium.  Fastidiosae,  languentes,  taediosse,  consilii  inopes, 
lachrymosa;,  timentes,  moestae,  cum  summa  rerum  meliorum  desperatione,  nulla  re  delectantur,  solitudinem 
amaut,  &c. 
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of  mind,  much  discontent,  preposterous  judgment.  They  arc  apt  to  loath, 
dislike,  disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object,  &c.,  each  thing  almost  is  tedious 
to  them,  they  pine  away,  void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble,  timorous, 
fearfid,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hope  of  better  fortunes.  They  take  delight  in 
nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone  and  sohtary,  though  that  do  them 
more  harm  :  and  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as  this  vapour  lasteth ;  but 
by-and-by  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in  their  lives,  they  sing, 
discourse,  and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  occasions,  and  so  by  fits  it 
takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be  inveterate,  and  then  'tis  more 
frequent,  vehement,  and  continuate.  Many  of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express 
themselves  in  words,  or  how  it  holds  them,  what  ails  them,  you  cannot  under- 
stand them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings  ;  so  far  gone  sometimes, 
so  stupified  and  distracted,  they  think  themselves  bewitched,  they  are  in 
despair,  apt<E  ad  fletum,  desperationem,  dolores  manunis  et  hi/pocondriis.  Mer- 
catus  therefore  adds,  now  their  breasts,  now  their  hji^ochondries,  belly  and 
sides,  then  their  heart  and  head  aches,  now  heat,  then  wind,  now  this,  now 
that  offends,  they  are  weary  of  all ;  ''and  yet  mil  not,  cannot  again  tell  how, 
where  or  what  offends  them,  though  they  be  in  great  pain,  agony,  and  fre- 
quently complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weeping,  and  discontented  still,  sine  causfi 
manifestd,  most  part,  yet  I  say  they  will  complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be 
persuaded,  but  that  they  are  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit,  which  is  frequent  in 
German}',  saith  Rodericus,  amongst  the  common  sort :  and  to  such  as  are 
most  grievously  affected,  (for  he  makes  three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women,) 
they  are  in  despair,  surely  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their 
dotage,  (weary  of  their  lives,)  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make  away  them- 
selves. Some  think  they  see  visions,  confer  with  spirits  and  devils,  they  shall 
surely  be  damned,  are  afi'aid  of  some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the 
like,  they  will  not  speak,  make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  dis- 
tracted, mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by  fits :  and  thus  it  holds  them,  as 
they  are  more  or  less  affected,  and  as  the  innei"  humour  is  intended  or  remitted, 
or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations  aggravated,  solitariness,  idleness,  <kc. 
Many  other  maladies  there  are  incident  to  young  women,  out  of  that  one  and 
only  cause  above  specified,  many  feral  diseases.  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention 
their  names,  melancholy  alone  is  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  from 
which  I  will  not  swerve.  The  several  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning  diet, 
which  must  be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  phj-sie,  internal,  external  remedies, 
are  at  lai'ge  in  great  variety  in  ''Rodericus  a  Castro,  Sennertus,  and  Mercatus,^ 
which  whoso  will,  as  occasion  serves,  may  make  use  of.  But  the  best  and  i 
surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  and  married  to  good  husbands 
in  due  time,  liinc  illce  lachrymce,  that  is  the  primary  cause,  and  this  the  ready  j 
cure,  to  give  them  content  to  their  desires.  I  write  not  this  to  patronise  any^J 
wanton,  idle  flirt,  lascinous  or  light  housewives,  which  are  too  forward  many"' 
times,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that  comes  next,  with- 
out all  care,  counsel,  circimispection,  and  judgment.  If  religion,  good  disci- 
pline, honest  education,  wholesome  exhortation,  fair  promises,  fame  and  loss  of 
good  name  cannot  inhibit  and  deter  such,  (which  to  chaste  and  sober  maids 
cannot  choose  but  avail  much,)  labour  and  exercise,  strict  diet,  rigour  and 
threats  may  more  opportunely  be  used,  and  are  able  of  themselves  to  qualify 
and  divert  an  ill-disposed  temperament.  For  seldom  shoidd  you  see  an  hired 
servant,  a  poor  handmaid,  though  ancient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her  work,  and 
bodily  labour,  a  coarse  country  wench  troubled  in  this  kind,  but  noble  virgins, 

■=  Nolunt  nperire  molestiam  quam  patiuntur,  sed  conqueruntur  tamen  de  capite,  corde,  mammis,  &c.  In 
puteos  fere  inaniaci  prosilire,  ac  strangulari  cupiunt,  nuUa  orationis  suavitate  ad  spem  salutis  recupe- 
randara  erigi,  &c.  Familiares  iion  curant,  non  loquuntur,  nou  respondent,  &c.  et  Iifec  graviora,  si,  &c, 
^  Clisteres  et  Ilelleborismum  Malhioli  summe  laudat. 
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nice  gcntlewomon,  such  as  arc  solitary  and  idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a  life  out  of 
action  and  oniploymont,  that  fare  well,  in  great  houses  and  jovial  companies, 
ill  disposed  ])erad\enturc  of  themselves,  and  not  willing  to  make  any  resistance, 
discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgment,  ahle  bodies,  and  subject  to  passions, 
(^ff  rand /ores  vii-gines,  saith  Mercatus,  steriles  et  viducB  plerumque  melancholiccB^ 
such  for  the  most  part  arc  misaftected,  and  prone  to  this  disease.  I  do  not  so 
much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased,  but  those  alone  that  out  of  a 
strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  violently  carried  away  with  this 
torrent  of  inward  humours,  and  though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober, 
religious,  virtuous,  and  well  given,  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are,)  yet  cannot 
make  resistance,  these  grievances  will  appear,  this  malady  will  take  place,  and 
now  manifestly  show  itself,  and  may  not  otherwise  be  helped.  But  where  am 
I?  Into  what  subject  have  I  rushed?  A\niat  have  I  to  do  with  nuns,  maids, 
virgins,  widows?  I  am  a  bachelor  mj'self,  and  lead  a  monastic  life  in  a 
college,  ncE  ego  sane  inepius  qui  hcec  dixerim,  I  confess  'tis  an  indecorum,  and 
as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter  by  chance  spake  of  love  matters  in 
her  presence,  and  turned  away  her  face ;  mc  reprimam,  though  my  subject 
necessarily  require  it,  I  will  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or  two  in  gratiam 
Virginnm  et  Viduarum,  in  favour  of  all  such  distressed  parties,  in  com- 
miseration of  their  present  estate.  And  as  I  cannot  choose  but  condole  their 
mishap  that  labour  of  this  infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so 
must  I  needs  inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest  causes, 
and  as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannising  pseudopoliticians,  superstitious  orders,  rash 
vows,  hard-hearted  parents,  guardians,  unnatural  friends,  allies,  (call  them  how 
you  will,)  those  careless  and  stupid  overseers,  that  out  of  worldly  respects, 
eovetousness,  supine  negligence,  their  own  private  ends  [cum  sibi  sit  interim  bene) 
can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and  impiously  contemn,  without  all 
remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs,  groans,  and  grievous  miseries  of  such  poor 
souls  committed  to  their  charge.  How  odious  and  abominable  are  those  super- 
stitious and  rash  vows  of  Popish  monasteries,  so  to  bind  and  enforce  men  and 
Avomen  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a  single  life,  against  the  laws  of  nature,  oppo- 
site to  religion,  policy,  and  humanity,  so  to  starve,  to  olfer  violence,  to  suppress 
the  vigour  of  youth,  by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  persuasions,  to 
debar  them  of  that  to  which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously 
inclined,  urgently  carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  soul's  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  mind  :  and  all 
for  base  and  private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  enrich 
themselves  and  their  territories  as  they  falsely  suppose,  by  hindering  some  mar- 
riages, that  the  world  be  not  full  of  beggars,  and  their  parishes  pestered  with 
orphans  ;  stupid  politicians ;  hceccine  fieri  flagitia  ?  ought  these  things  so  to  be 
carried  ?  better  marry  than  burn,  saith  the  Apostle,  but  they  are  other-\vise  per- 
suaded. They  will  by  all  means  quench  their  neighbour's  house  if  it  be  on  fire, 
but  that  fire  of  lust  which  breaks  out  into  such  lamentable  flames,  they  will  not 
take  notice  of,  their  ovai  bowels  oftentimes,  flesh  and  blood  shall  so  rage  and  burn, 
and  they  will  not  see  it :  miserum  est,  saith  Austin,  seipsum  non  miserescere, 
and  they  are  miserable  in  the  meantime  that  cannot  pity  themselves,  the 
common  good  of  all,  and  per  consequens  their  ovm  estates.  For  let  them  but 
consider  what  fearfid  maladies,  feral  diseases,  gross  inconveniences,  come  to 
both  sexes  by  this  enforced  temperance,  it  troubles  me  to  think  of,  much  more 
to  relate  those  frequent  abortions  and  murdering  of  infants  in  their  nunneries 
(read  ^Kemnitius  and  others),  their  notorious  fornications,  those  Spintrias, 
Tribadas,   Ambubeias,    «fce.,   those   rapes,    incests,    adulteries,    mastupratious, 

«  Examen  cone.  Trident,  de  caelibatu  sacerd. 
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sodomies,  buggeries  of  monks  and  friars.  See  Bale's  visitation  of  abbics, 
*  Mercurialis,  Rodericiis  k  Castro,  Peter  Forestus,  and  divers  physicians  ;  I 
know  their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things,  sed  viderint  Politici, 
Medici,  Theologi,  I  shall  more  opportunely  meet  with  them  s  elsewhere. 

"  Illius  nduoe,  aut  p.atronum  Virginis  hujus, 
Ne  nie  forte  putes,  verbum  non  amplius  add.am. " 


MEMB.  III. 
Immediate  cause  of  these  precedent  S^/mptoms. 

To  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are  troubled  with  these 
symptoms,  a  better  means  in  my  judgment  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  show  them 
the  causes  whence  the}^  proceed ;  not  from  devils  as  they  suppose,  or  that  they 
are  bewitched  or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &c.  as  many  of  them  think,  but 
from  natural  and  inwai'd  causes,  that  so  knowing  them,  they  may  better  avoid 
the  eifects,  or  at  least  endure  them  with  more  patience.  The  most  grievous  and 
common  symptoms  are  fear  and  sorrow,  and  that  without  a  cause  to  the  wisest 
and  disereetest  men,  in  this  malady  not  to  be  avoided.  The  reason  why  they 
are  so  J^tius  discusseth  at  large,  Tetrahib.  2.  2.  in  his  first  problem  out  of 
Galen,  lib.  2.  de  causis  si/mpt.  1.  For  Galen  imputeth  all  to  the  cold  that 
is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being  darkened,  and  the  substance  of 
the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects  thereof  appear  terrible,  and  the  huind 
itself,  by  those  dark,  obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  from  black  hmnours,  is  in 
continual  darkness,  fear,  and  sorrow ;  divers  terrible  monstrous  fictions  in  a 
thousand  shapes  and  apparitions  occur,  with  violent  passions,  by  which  the 
brain  and  fantasy  are  troubled  and  eclipsed.  ^  Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de  intellect. 
. *'will  have  cold  to  be  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow;  for  such  as  are  cold  are 
ill-disposed  to  mirth,  dull,  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitary,  silent ;  and  not  for 
any  inward  darkness  (as  physicians  think)  for  many  melancholy  men  dare  boldly 
be,  continue,  and  walk  in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it  ;"  solum  frigidi  timidi: 
if  they  be  hot,  they  are  merry  ;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more  furious,  and  void  of 
fear,  as  we  see  in  madmen  :  but  this  reason  holds  not,  foi  then  no  melancholy, 
proceeding  from  cholcr  adust,  slioidd  fear.  ^  Averroes  scoffs  at  Galen  for  his  rea- 
sons, and  brings  five  argmnents  to  repel  them  :  so  doth  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract, 
de  Melanch.  cap.  3.  assigning  other  causes,  which  are  copiously  censured  and 
confuted  by  ^lianus  Montaltus,  cap.  5  dy  6.  Lod.  Mercatus  de  Inter,  morb.  cur. 
lib.  1.  cap.  17.  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  de  mel.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  1.  Bright 
cap.  37.  Laurentius,  w^^.  5.  Valesius,  med.  cord.  lib.  5,  con.  1.  ^'>"  Distem- 
perature,"  they  conclude,  "  makes  black  juice,  blackness  obscures  the  spirits, 
the  spirits  obscured,  cause  fear  and  sorrow."  Laurentius,  cc(p.  13.  supposeth 
these  black  fumes  ofiend  specially  the  diaphragma  or  midriff,  and  so  2)er  con- 
sequens  the  mind,  which  is  obscured  as  "  the  sun  by  a  cloud.  To  this  opinion 
of  Galen,  ahiiost  all  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  subscribe,  the  Latins  new  and 
old,  internee  tenebrce  offuscant  animum,  vt  externce  7iocent  pueris,  as  children  are 
affrighted  in  the  dark,  so  are  melancholy  men  at  all  times,  °  as  having  the 
inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  carrying  it  about.  WTiich  black  vapours, 
whether  they  proceed  from  the  black  blood  about  the  heart,  as  T.  W.  Jes. 
thinks  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of  the  mind,  or  stomach,  spleen,  midriff', 

f  Cap.  de  Satyr,  et  Priapis.  g  Part.  3.  sect.  2.  Meuib.  5.  Sub.  5.  ^  "  Lest  you  may  imagine  that  I 

patronise  that  widow  or  this  virgin,  I  shall  not  add  another  word."  '  Vapores  crassi  et  nigri,  a  ventri- 

culo  in  cerebrum  exhalant.  Fel.  Platerus.  ^  Calidi  hilares,  frigidi  indispositi  ad  Isetitiam,  et  ideo  solitarii, 
taciturni,  non  ob  tenebras  internas,  ut  medici  volunt,  sed  ob  frigus :  multi  melancliolici  nocte  ambulant 
intrepidi.  '  Vapores  melancholici,  spii-itibus  misti,  tenebrarum  causre  sunt,  cap.  1.  "'  Inteniperies  facit 
succum  nigram,  nigrities,  obscurat  spiritum,  obscuratio  spiritus  facit  metuni  et  tristiam.  "  ITt  nubecula 

Solem  offuscat.     C'onstantinus  lib.  de  melanch.  •  "  Altomarus  c.  7.  Causam  timoris  circumfert  ater  humor 

passionis  materia,  et  atri  spiritus  perpetuam  animoe  domicilio  offundunt  noctem. 

t2 
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or  all  the  misaffccted  parts  togctlier,  it  hoots  not,  tlicy  keep  the  mind  in  a  per- 
petual dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with  continual  fears,  anxieties,  sorrows,  «tc.  It 
is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  arc  sound  to  laugh  at  this  dejected  pusilla- 
nimity, and  those  other  s_)nnptoms  of  melancholy,  to  make  themselves  merry 
with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as  toys  and  trifles,  which  may  be  resisted 
and  withstood,  if  they  will  themselves :  but  let  him  that  so  wonders,  consider 
with  himself,  that  if  a  man  should  tell  him  on  a  sudden,  some  of  his  especial 
friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but  grieve?  Or  set  him  upon  a  steep  rock, 
where  he  shoidd  be  in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could  he  be  secure  ?  His  heart 
would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his  head  be  giddy.  P.  Byarus,  Tract,  de  pest. 
gives  instance  (as  I  have  said)  "  P  and  put  case  (saith  he)  in  one  that  walks 
upon  a  plank,  if  it  lie  on  the  ground,  he  can  safely  do  it :  but  if  the  same 
plank  be  laid  over  some  deep  water,  instead  of  a  bridge,  he  is  vehemently 
moved,  and  'tis  notliing  but  his  imagination,  yo>-»2a  cadendi  impressa,  to  which 
his  other  members  and  faculties  obey."  Yea,  but  you  infer,  that  such  men 
have  a  just  cause  to  fear,  a  true  object  of  fear ;  so  have  melancholy  men  an 
inward  cause,  a  perpetual  fume  and  darkness,  causing  fear,  grief,  suspicion, 
which  they  carry  with  them,  an  object  which  cannot  be  removed ;  but  sticks  as 
close,  and  is  as  inseparable  as  a  shadow  to  a  body,  and  who  can  expel  or  ovei'- 
run  his  shadow?  Remove  heat  of  the  liver,  a  cold  stomach,  weak  spleen  : 
remove  those  adust  hiunours  and  vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blood  from 
the  heart,  all  outward  pertiu-bations,  take  away  the  cause,  and  then  bid  them 
not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be  heavy,  dull,  lumpish,  otherwise  counsel  can  do  little 
good  ;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague  not  to  be  a  dry ;  or  him 
that  is  M'ounded  not  to  feel  pain. 

Suspicion  follows  fear  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of  the  same  fountain, 
so  thinks  i  Fracastorius,  "  that  fear  is  the  cause  of  suspicion,  and  still  they 
suspect  some  treachery,  or  some  secret  machination  to  be  framed  against  them, 
still  they  distrust."  Restlessness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring,  variety  of 
fumes  make  them  like  and  dislike.  Sohtariness,  avoiding  of  light,  that  they 
are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise  from  the  same  causes,  for  their 
spirits  and  humours  are  opposite  to  light,  fear  makes  them  avoid  company,  and 
absent  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  misused,  hissed  at,  or  overshoot  them- 
selves, M'hich  still  they  suspect.  They  are  prone  to  veuery  by  reason  of  wind. 
Angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of  abundance  of  choler,  which  causeth 
fearful  dreams  and  violent  perturbations  to  them,  both  sleeping  and  w^aking  : 
That  they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  fly,  sink,  they  are  pots,  glasses,  &c.  is 
wind  in  their  heads.  ^  Here,  de  Saxonia  doth  ascribe  this  to  the  several 
motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  "  their  dilation,  contraction,  confusion,  alteration, 
tenebrosity,  hot  or  cold  distemperature,"  excluding  all  material  Immours. 
^  Fracastorius  "accounts  it  a  thing  worthy  of  inquisition,  why  they  should  enter- 
tain such  false  conceits,  as  that  they  have  horns,  great  noses,  that  they  are 
birds,  beasts,"  kc,  why  they  should  think  themselves  kings,  lords,  cardinals. 
For  the  first,  *  Fracastorius  gives  two  reasons  :  "  One  is  the  disposition  of  the 
body  ;  the  other,  the  occasion  of  the  phantasy,"  as  if  their  eyes  be  purblind, 
their  ears  sing,  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheum,  &c.  To  the  second,  Lau- 
rentius  answers,  the  imagination  inwardly  or  outwardly  moved,  represents  to 
the  imderstanding,  not  enticements  only,  to  favour  the  passion  or  dishke,  but  a 
very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion  or  displeasm-e,  and  the  will  and 
reason  are  captivated  by  dehghting  in  it. 

p  Pone  exemplum,  quod  quis  potest  ambulare  super  trahem  quae  est  in  \\a. :  sed  si  sit  super  aquam  pro- 
fundam,  loco  pontis,  non  ambulabit  super  earn,  eo  quod  imaginetur  in  animo  et  timet  vehementer,  forma 
cadendi  impressa,  cui  obediuut  membra  omnia,  et  facultates  reliquae.  t  Lib.  2.  de  intellectione.  Suspiciosi 
ob  timorem  et  obliquum  discursum,  et  semper  inde  putant  sibi  fieri  insidias.  Lauren.  5.  ■•  Tract,  de 

mel.  cap.  7.  Ex  dilatione,  contractione,  confusione,  tenebrositate  spirituuni,  calida,  frigida  intemperie,  &c. 
'  lllud  inquisitione  dignum,  cur  tarn  falsa  recipiant,  habere  se  cornua,  esse  mortuos,  nasutos,  esse  aves,  &c. 
'  1.  Dispositio  corporis.     2.  Occasio  Imagination  is. 
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Why  students  aud  lovers  are  so  ofteu  melancholy  and  mad,  the  philosopher 
of  "  Conimbra  assigns  this  reason,  "  because  by  a  vehement  and  continual  medi- 
tation of  that  wherewith  they  are  aftected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the 
brain,  and  with  the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  incend  it  beyond  measure  : 
and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  then-  temperature,  which  being  dis- 
solved, they  cannot  perform  thoir  offices  as  they  ought." 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  which  Aristotle  hath  long  since  maintained 
in  his  problems  ;  and  that  ^  all  learned  men,  famous  philosophers,  and  law- 
givers, ad  ujizcm  fere  omnes  7iielancholici,  have  still  been  melancholy,  is  a 
problem  much  controverted.  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of  natural 
melancholy,  which  opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in  his  book  de  A>u)na,  and 
Marcilius  Ficiuus  r/e  san.  tuend.  lib.  1.  caj).  5.  but  not  simple,  for  that  makes 
men  stupid,  heavy,  dull,  being  cold  and  dry,  feai-ful,  fools,  and  solitary,  but 
mixed  with  the  other  humours,  phlegm  only  excepted  ;  and  they  not  adust, 
y  but  so  mixed  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  little  or  no  adustion,  that  they  be 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Ajjonensis,  cited  by  Melancthon,  thinks  it  pro- 
ceeds from  melancholy  adust,  excluding  all  natural  melancholy  as  too  cold. 
Laurentius  condemns  his  tenet,  because  adustion  of  humours  makes  men  mad, 
as  lime  burns  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixed  with  blood,  and 
somewhat  adust,  and  so  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may  be  verified,  Nidliim 
magnum  ingenium  sine  mixiura  de^nentice,  no  excellent  wit  without  a  mixture 
of  madness.  Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversy,  "  ^phlegmatic  are  dull: 
sanguine  lively,  pleasant,  acceptable,  and  merry,  but  not  witty  :  choleric  are 
too  swift  in  motion,  and  fm-ious,  impatient  of  contemplation,  deceitful  wits  : 
melancholy  men  have  the  most  excellent  wits,  but  not  all  ;  this  hmnour  may 
be  hot  or  cold,  thick,  or  thin  ;  if  too  hot,  they  are  furious  and  mad :  if  too  cold, 
dull,  stupid,  timorous,  and  sad :  if  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that 
extreme  of  heat,  than  cold."  This  sentence  of  his  will  agree  Avith  that  of 
Ileraclitus,  a  dry  light  makes  a  wise  mind,  temperate  heat  and  dryness  are  the 
chief  causes  of  a  good  wit ;  therefore,  saith  u^Elian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of 
all  brute  beasts,  because  his  brain  is  di-iest,  et  ob  atrcB  bilis  copiam :  this  reason 
Cardan  approves,  subtil.  I.  12.  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus,  a  physician  of  Milan, 
in  his  first  controversy,  hath  copiously  handled  this  question  :  Rulandus  in  his 
problems,  Ca^lius  Rhodiginus, /('Yv.  17.  VaUeriola  'o^°  narrat.  med.  Here,  de 
)Saxonia,  Tract,  posth.  de  mel.  cap.  3.  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  de  inter,  morb.  cur. 
lib.  cap.  17.      Baptista  Porta,  Phi/siog.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  and  many  others. 

Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating,  blushing,  hearing 
and  seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind,  crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body, 
depending  upon  these  precedent  motions  of  the  mind  :  neither  are  tears,  afl'ec- 
tlons,  but  actions  (as  Scaliger  holds)  "  ^tlie  voice  of  such  as  are  afraid,  trembles, 
because  the  heart  is  shaken"  [Couimb.  prob.  6.  sec.  3.  de  son/.)  why  they 
stutter  or  falter  in  their  speech,  Mercurialis  and  Montaltus,  cap.  17.  give  like 
reasons  out  of  Hippocrates,  "  ''dryness,  which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
torpid."  Fast  spealdng  (M'hicli  is  a  symptom  of  some  few)  JEtius  will  have 
caused  ""^from  abundance  of  wind,  and  swiftness  of  imagination:  ''baldness 
comes  from  excess  of  dryness,"  hirsuteness  from  a  dry  temperature.  The  cause 
of  much  waking  in  a  dry  brain,  continual  meditation,  discontent,  fears  and 
cares,  that  sufler  not  the  mind  to  be  at  rest,  incontinency  is  from  wind,  and  a 
hot  liver,  Montanus,  cons.  26.    Rumbling  in  the  guts  is  caused  from  wind,  aud 

"  In  pro.  li.  de  coelo.  Vehemens  et  assidua  cogitatio  rei  erga  quam  afficitur,  spiritus  in  cerebrum  evocat. 
«  Melancholic!  ingeniosi  omnes,  summi  viri  in  artiljus  et  disciplinis,  sive  eircum  imperatoriam  aut  reip.  disci- 
plinam  omnes  fere  melancholici,  Aristoteles.  y  Adeo  miscentur,  ut  sit  duplum  sanguinis  ad  reliqua  duo. 

'  Lib.  2.  de  inteUectione.  Pingin  sunt  Minei"va  phlegmatici :  sanguinei  amabiles,  grati,  hilares,  at  non 
ingeniosi;  cliolerici  celeres  motu,  et  ob  id  contemplationis  impatieutes  :  Melancholici  sohmi  excellentes,  &c. 
»  Trepidantium  vox  tremula,  quia  cor  quatitur.  ^  Ob  ariditatem  quae  reddit  nervos  lingua:;  torpidos. 

'  Incontinentia  linguae  ex  copia  flatuum,  et  velocitate  imaginationis.  ''  C'alvities  ob  ficcitatis  excessum. 
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wind  trtim  ill  coucoctioii,  weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat 
and  cold  ;  ^'Pali)itation  of  the  heart  from  vapours,  heaviness  and  aching  from 
the  same  cause.  That  the  holly  is  hard,  wind  is  a  cause,  and  of  that  leaping 
in  many  parts.  Redness  of  the  face,  and  itching,  as  if  they  were  flea-hitten, 
or  stung  with  pismires,  from  a  sharp  suhtile  wind.  ^Cold  sweat  from  vapom's 
arising  from  the  h}'})ochondries,  which  pitch  upon  the  skin  ;  leanness  for  want 
of  good  nourishment.  Why  their  appetite  is  so  great,  siEtius  answers  :  Os 
ventris  /ru/escit,  cold  in  those  inner  parts,  cold  holly,  and  hot  liver,  causeth 
crudity,  and  intention  proceeds  from  perturhations,  ^^our  souls  for  want  of  spirits 
cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentive  operations,  being  exliaust,  and  over- 
swayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the  reasons  which  may  dissuade  her 
fi-om  such  aifections. 

^Bashfuluess  and  blushing,  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone,  and  is  not  only 
caused  for  ''some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that  they  are  guilty  unto  themselves 
of  some  foul  fact  committed,  but  as  '  Fraeastorius  well  determines,  ol>  defectum 
propriuyn,  et  timorem,  "  from  fear,  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects  ;  the  face 
labours  and  is  troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects,  and  natm-e  willing 
to  help,  sends  thither  heat,  heat  draws  the  subtilcst  blood,  and  so  we  blush. 
They  that  are  bold,  arrogant,  and  careless,  seldom  or  never  blush,  but  such  as 
are  fearful."  Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de pndore,  v>\\i  have  this  sub- 
tile blood  to  arise  in  the  face,  not  so  much  for  the  reverence  of  our  betters  in 
presence,  "  '"but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if  anything  at  unawares  shall  pass  from 
us,  a  sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting:"  (which  Disarius  in  ''Macrobius 
confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen,  for  blind  men  never  blush,  as  Dandinus 
observes,  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent.  Or  that  we  be  staid  before 
oiu'  betters,  or  in  company  we  Uke  not,  or  if  anything  molest  and  offend  us,  cru- 
bcscentia  turns  to  rubor,  blushing  to  a  continuate  redness.  "Sometimes  the 
extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  the  whole  face,  Etsi  nihil 
vitiostim  commiseris,  as  Lodovicus  holds :  though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  omnis 
pudor  ex  vitio  commisso,  all  shame  for  some  offence.  But  we  find  otherwise,  it 
may  as  well  proceed  Pfrom  fear,  from  force  and  inexperience,  (so  ^'Dandinus 
holds)  as  vice  ;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Duretus  {notis  in  Hollerimn  :)  "  from  a  hot 
brain,  from  wind,  the  lungs  heated,  or  after  drinking  of  wine,  strong  ch-ink, 
pertm'bations, "  etc. 

Laughter  what  it  is,  saith  ^  Tidly,  "how  caused,  Avhere,  and  so  suddenly 
breaks  out,  that  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot,  how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stir 
our  face,  veins,  ej'es,  countenance,  mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  determine." 
The  cause  that  it  often  affects  melanchol}'  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Gomesius, 
lib.  3.  de  sale  genial,  cap.  18.  abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  which,  in  san- 
guine melancholy  especially,  break  from  the  heart,  "^and  tickle  the  midriff', 
because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of  nerves  :  by  which  titillation  the  sense 
being  moved,  and  arteries  distended,  or  puUed,  the  spirits  from  thence  move 
and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes.  See  more  in  Jossius  de  risu 
etfetii,  Vires  3  deAniind.  Tears,  as  Scaliger  defines,  proceed  from  grief  and 
pity,  "  *or  from  the  heating  of  a  moist  brain,  for  a  dry  cannot  weep." 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasms,  chimeras,  noises,  visions,  &c. 

'  ^tius.  '  Lauren,  c.  13.  b  Tetrab.  2.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  ^  Ant.  Lodovicus  prob.  lib.  1.  sect.  5. 

de  atrabilariig.  '  Subnisticus  pudor  vitiosus  pudor.  ^  Ob  ignominiani  aut  turpedinem  facti,  &c. 

'  De  symp.  et  Antip.  cap.  12.  laborat  facies  ob  praesentiam  ejus  qui  defectum  nosti-um  videt,  et  natura  quasi 
opem  latura  calorem  illuc  mittit,  calor  sanguinem  trahit,  unde  nibor,  audaces  non  i-ubent,  &c.  "  Ob 

gaudium  et  voluptatem  foras  exit  .sanguis,  aut  ob  melioris  reverentiani,  aut  ob  suliitum  occursum,  aut  si  quid 
incautius  exeiderit.  "  Com.  in  Arist.  de  anima.    Cceci  ut  plurimum  impudentes,  nox  facit  impudentes. 

"  Alexander  Aplirodisiensis  makes  all  bashfulness  a  virtue,  eamque  se  refert  in  seipso  experiri  solitura,  etsi 
esset  admodlun  senex.  p  Sa;pe  post  cibum  apti  ad  niliorem,  e.\  potu  vini,  ex  timore  SKpe  et  ab  hepate 

calido,  cerebro  calido,  &c.  i  Com.  in  Arist.  de  anima,  tarn  a  \i  et  inexperientia  quam  a  intio.  '  2.  De 
oratore,  quid  ipse  risus,  quo  pacto  concitatur,  ubi  sit.  &c.  '  Diaphragma  titillaut,  quia  transversum  et 

ner\-osum,  quia  titillatione  moto  sensu  atque  arteriis  disteutis,  spiritus  inde  latera,  venas,  os,  ocidos  occupant. 
'  Ex  calefactione  humidi  cerebri :  nam  e.\  sicco  lachryms  non  fluunt. 
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as  Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  large  m  his  book  of  imagination,  and  "Lavater 
de  spectris,  part.  1.  caj).  2.  3.  4.  their  corrupt  phantasy  makes  them  see  and 
hear  that  which  indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen,  Qui  muJtum  jcjunant,  aut 
nodes  ditcunt  insomnes,  they  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep,  as  melancholy  or 
sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions,  or  such  as  are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous 
hy  nature,  mad,  distracted,  or  earnestly  seek.  Sabiui  quod  voJunt  somniont, 
as  the  saying  is,  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento  the  Spa- 
niard, who  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  confine 
places,  by  the  Prorex  of  Peru,  standing  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  Amcenissimam 
jdanitiem  despicere  sibi  visus  fuit,  cedificia  magnijica,  quamplurimos  Pagos, 
alias  Turres,  splendida  Templa,  and  brave  cities,  built  like  ours  in  Europe, 
not,  saith  mine  ^author,  that  there  was  any  such  thing,  but  that  he  Avas  vanis- 
simus  et  nimis  credulus,  and  would  fain  have  had  it  so.  Or  as  J'Lod.  Mercatus 
proves,  by  reason  of  inward  vapours,  and  hmnours  from  blood,  clioler,  &c. 
diversely  mixed,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  suppose,  tlivers 
images,  Avhich  indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink  wine  think  all  runs  round, 
when  it  is  in  their  own  brain  ;  so  is  it  with  these  men,  the  faidt  and  cause  is 
inward,  as  Galen  affirms,  ^mad  men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se 
videre  putant  Imagines,  intra  oculos  habent,  'tis  in  their  brain,  which  seems  to 
be  befoi'e  them  ;  the  brain  as  a  concave  glass  reflects  solid  bodies.  Senes 
etiam  decrepiti  cerebrum  habent  concavum  et  aridum,  ut  imaginentur  se  -videre 
(saith  ^Boissardus)  quce  non  sunt,  old  men  are  too  frccpiently  mistaken  and  dote 
in  like  case :  or  as  he  that  looketh  through  a  piece  of  red  glass,  judgeth  every- 
thing he  sees  to  be  red  ;  corrupt  vapours  mounting  from  the  body  to  the  head, 
and  distilling  again  from  thence  to  the  eyes,  when  they  have  mingled  themselves 
with  the  watery  crystal  which  recciveth  the  shadows  of  things  to  be  seen,  make 
all  things  appear  of  the  same  colour,  which  remains  in  the  humour  that  over- 
spreads our  sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegmatic  all  white, 
<fec.  Or  else  as  befoi'e  the  oi'gans  corrupt  by  a  corrupt  phantasy,  as  Lemnius, 
lib.  1.  cap>.  IG.  well  quotes,  "''cause  a  great  agitation  of  spirits,  and  humours, 
which  wander  to  and  fro  in  aU  the  creeks  of  the  brain,  and  cause  such  appa- 
ritions before  their  eyes."  One  thinks  he  reads  something  written  in  the 
moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  done  of  old,  another  smells  brimstone, 
hears  Cerberus  bark  :  Orestes  now  mad  supposed  he  saw  the  furies  tormenting 
him,  and  his  mother  still  ready  to  run  upon  him — 

"  O  mater  obsecro  noli  me  persequi 
His  furiis,  aspectu  anguineis,  horribililius, 
Ecce  ecce  me  invadunt,  in  me  j.am  niunt  ;"  = 

but  Electra  told  him  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  he  saw  no  such  sights  at  all, 
it  was  but  his  erased  imagination. 

"  Quiesce,  quiesce  miser  in  linteis  tuis; 
Non  cernis  etenim  quae  videre  te  putas."'' 

So  Pentheus  (in  Bacchis  Euripidls)  saw  two  sims,  two  Thebes,  his  brain  alone 
was  troubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary  cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan,  subtil.  8. 
Mens  (egra  laboribus  et  Jejuni  is  fracta,facit  eos  videre,  audire,  S)X.  And.  Osi- 
ander  beheld  strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexaudro  both,  in  their  sick- 
ness, which  he  relates  de  rerum  varietat.  lib.  8.  cap.  44.  Albategnius  that 
noble  Arabian,  on  his  death-bed,  saw  a  ship  ascending  and  descending,  which 
Fracastorius  records  of  his  friend  Baptista  Tirrianus.  Weak  sight  aud  a  vain 
persuasion  withal,  may  effect  as  much,  and  second  causes  concm-ring,  as  an  oar 

"  Res  mirandas  imaginantur :  et  putant  se  videre  quae  nee  vident,  nee  audiunt.  '  Laet.  lib.  13.  cap.  2. 

descript.  Indiae  Occident.  v  Lib.  1.  ca.  17.  cap.  de  mel.  '  Insani,  et  qui  morti  viciui  sunt,  res  quas 

e.\tra  se  videre  putant,  intra  oculos  habent.  *  Cap.  10.  de  Spirit,  apparitione.  ^  De  occult.  Nat. 

niirac.  ^  "  q  mother  !  I  beseech  you  not  to  persecute  me  with  those  horrible-looking  furies.    See  !  see  ! 

they  attack,  they  assault  me  !  "  ''  "  Peace  !  peace  I  unhappy  being,  for  you  do  not  see  what  you  tliink 

you  see." 
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in  water  makes  a  refraction,  and  seems  bigger,  bended  double,  <fec.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  air  may  cause  such  effects,  or  any  object  not  well  discerned  in  the 
dark,  fear  and  phantasy  Avill  suspect  to  be  a  ghost,  a  devil,  ikc.  ^Qiwd  nimis 
miseri  timeiit,  hoc  facile  crednnt,  we  are  apt  to  believe,  and  mistake  in  such  cases. 
!Marcellus  Donatus,  lib,  2.  ca]).  1.  brings  in  a  story  out  of  Aristotle,  of  one 
Ante])haron  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own  image  in  the  air, 
as  in  a  glass.  Vitellio,  lib.  10.  perspect.  hath  such  another  instance  of  a 
familiar  accpiaintancc  of  his,  that  after  the  want  of  three  or  foiu"  nights  sleej), 
as  he  was  riding  by  a  river  side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  aiid  using  all 
such  gestures  as  he  did,  but  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished.  Eremites 
and  anchorites  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  revelations  by  reason  of 
much  fasting,  and  bad  diet,  many  are  deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath 
well  showed  in  his  book  of  the  discovery  of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan,  stihtil.  18. 
suffites,  perfumes,  suffimiigations,  mixed  candles,  perspective  glasses,  and  such 
natural  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  or  with  horse-heads, 
buU's-horns,  and  such  like  brutish  shapes,  the  room  fuU  of  snakes,  adders,  dark, 
light,  green,  red,  of  aU  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  in  Baptista  Porta,  Alexis, 
Albertus,  and  others,  glow-worms,  tire-drakes,  meteors.  Ignis  fatmis,  which 
Pliuius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37.  calls  Castor  and  Pollux,  Avith  many  such  that  appear 
in  moorish  grounds,  about  churchyards,  moist  valleys,  or  where  battles  have 
been  fought,  the  causes  of  which  read  in  Goclenius,  Velourius,  Finkius,  &lc. 
such  fears  are  often  done,  to  frighten  children  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  kc. 
to  make  folks  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  ^solito  majores,  bigger,  lesser,  fairer, 
fouler,  id  astantes  sine  capitibns  videantur ;  cmt  toti  igniti,  ant  forma  damomnn, 
accipe pilos  cants  nigri,  t^'r.  saith  Albertus;  and  so  'tis  ordinary  to  see  strange 
uncouth  sights  by  catoptrics  ;  who  knows  not  that  if  in  a  dark  room,  the  hght 
be  admitted  at  one  only  little  hole,  and  a  paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the  sun 
shining,  will  represent  on  the  opposite  wall  all  such  objects  as  are  illuminated 
by  his  rays  ?  with  concave  and  CA-linder  glasses,  we  may  reflect  an^^  shape  of 
men,  devils,  antics,  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a  sill}-  spectator  in  a 
dark  room),  we  will  ourselves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air,  when  'tis  nothing 
but  such  an  horrible  image  as  §  Agrippa  demonstrates,  placed  in  another  room. 
Roger  Bacon  of  old  is  said  to  have  represented  his  own  image  waUdng  in  the 
air  by  this  art,  though  no  such  thing  apj^ear  in  his  perspectives.  But  most 
part  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them,  although  I  may  not  deny,  but  that 
oftentimes  the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his  opportunity  to  suggest,  and  repre- 
sent vain  objects  to  melancholy  men,  and  such  as  are  ill  affected.  To  these 
you  may  add  the  knavish  impostures  of  jugglers,  exorcists,  mass-priests,  and 
mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger  Bacon  speaks,  ttc.  de  miracidis  naUtra:  et  artis, 
cap,  1.  ^they  can  counterfeit  the  voices  of  all  birds  and  brute  beasts  almost, 
all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and  speak  within  their  thi-oats,  as  if  they  spoke 
afar  off,  that  they  nuike  their  auditors  believe  they  hear  sjnrits,  and  are  thence 
much  astonished  and  affrighted  with  it.  Besides,  those  artificial  devices  to 
over-hear  their  confessions,  like  tbat  whispering  place  of  Gloucester'  with  us, 
or  like  the  duke's  place  at  Mantua  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  is  reverberated 
by  a  concave  wall  ;  a  reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Echomctria  gives,  and 
mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight,  from  the  same 
causes  almost,  as  he  tbat  hears  bells,  will  make  them  sound  what  he  list.  "  As 
the  fool  thinketli,  so  the  bell  clinketh."    Theophilus  in  Galen  thought  he  heard 

'  Seneca.  Qiiod  metuuiit  uimis,  nunquam  anioveri  posse,  nee  tolli  piitant.  'Sanguis  upupae  cum  nielle 

corapositus  et  centaurea,  &c.     Albertus.  e  Lib.  1.  occult,  philos.     Irapeiiti  homines  dfemonum  et 

uiabrarum  imagines  videre  se  jnitant  quum  nihil  sint  aliud,  quam  simulaclira  aniraae  expertia.  •>  Pytho- 

iiissae  vocimi  varietatem  in   ventre  et  gutfure  fingentes,  formant  voces  humanas  a  longe  vel  propc,  prrrnt 
vnlunt,  ac  si  spiritus  cum  honiine  loqueretur,  et  sonos  hnitnrum  lingunt,  Src.  '  Gloucester  cathedral. 
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music,  from  vapom's  which  made  his  ears  soimd,  &c.  Some  are  deceived  by 
echoes,  some  by  roariug  of  waters,  or  concaves  and  reverberation  of  air  in  the 
ground,  hollow  places  and  walls.  '^  At  Cadurcum,  iu  Aquitaine,  words  and 
sentences  are  repeated  by  a  strange  echo  to  the  full,  or  whatsoever  you  shall 
play  upon  a  musical  instrmnent,  more  distinctly  and  louder,  than  they  are 
spoken  at  first.  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing  spoken  seven  times,  as  at  Olym- 
pus, in  Macedonia,  as  PHny  relates,  lib.  36,  cap.  15.  Some  twelve  times,  as 
at  Charenton,  a  village  near  Paris,  in  France.  At  Delphos,  in  Greece,  here- 
tofore was  a  miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Cardan,  subtil. 
I.  18,  hath  wonderful  stoi-ies  of  such  as  have  been  deluded  by  these  echoes. 
Blancanus  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Echometria,  hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives 
his  reader  full  satisfaction  of  aU  such  sounds  by  way  of  demonstration.  ^  At 
Barrey,  an  isle  in  the  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to  hear  a  smith's  forge  :  so 
at  Lipari,  and  those  sid})hureous  isles,  and  many  such  like  which  Olaus  speaks 
of  in  the  continent  of  Scaudia,  and  those  northern  countries.  Cardan  de  rerum 
var.  I.  15,  c.  84,  mentioneth  a  woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil 
call  her,  and  speaking  to  her,  she  was  a  painter's  wife  in  Milan  :  and  many 
such  illusions  and  voices,  Ayhich  proceed  most  part  from  a  corrupt  imagination. 
Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  proijhesy,  speak  several  languages,  talk 
of  astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to  them  (of  which  they  have  been 
ever  ignorant)  :  '"  1  have  in  brief  touched,  only  this  I  will  here  add,  that  Arcu- 
lanus,  Bodin.  lib.  3,  cap.  6,  dcemon.  and  some  others,  "hold  as  a  manifest  token 
that  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  devil  ;  so  doth  "  Hercules  de  SaxouiA, 
and  Apponensis,  and  fit  only  to  be  cm-ed  by  a  priest.  But  p  Guianerius,  i  Mon- 
taltus,  Pomponatius  of  Padua,  and  Lemuius  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  refer  it  wholly  to 
the  ill-disposition  of  the  ""  humour,  and  that  out  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
prob.  30.  1,  because  such  s^ouptoms  are  cured  by  pm-ging  ;  and  as  by  the 
striking  of  a  flint  fire  is  enforced,  so  by  the  vehement  motion  of  spirits,  they  do 
elicere  voces  inanditas,  compel  strange  speeches  to  be  spoken  :  another  argu- 
ment he  hath  from  Plato's  reminiscentia,  which  all  out  as  likely  as  that  which 
>>  Marsilius  Ficinus  speaks  of  his  friend  Pierleonus  ;  by  a  divine  kind  of  infusion 
he  understood  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tenets  of  Grecian  and  barbarian  philo- 
sophers, before  ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works :  but  in  this  1  should 
rather  hold  with  Avicenna  and  his  associates,  that  such  s^onptoms  proceed 
from  evil  spirits,  which  take  all  opportunities  of  humours  decayed,  or  otherwise 
to  pervert  the  soul  of  man  :  and  besides,  the  humour  itself  is  Balneum  Diaboli, 
the  devil's  bath  ;   and  as  Agrippa  proves,  doth  entice  him  to  seize  upon  them. 


SECT.  IV.      ME  MB.  I. 
Prognostics  of  Melancholy. 

Prognostics,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  this 
malady  be  not  hereditary,  and  taken  at  the  beginning,  there  is  good  hope  of 
cure,  recens  curationem  non  habet  difficilem,  saith  Avicenna,/.  2>,Fen.  1,  Tract. 
4,  c.  18.  That  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others  is  most  secm-e,  gentle, 
and  remiss,  Hercides  de  Saxouia.  "  t  If  that  evacuation  of  ha;morrhoids,  or 
varices,  wliich  they  call  the  water  between  the  skin,  shall  happen  to  a  melan- 

''  Tam  Clare  et  ariiculate  audies  reiietitum,  ut  perfectior  sit  Echo  quam  ipse  dixeris.  '  Blowing 

of  bellows,  and  knocking  of  hammers,  if  they  apply  their  ear  to  the  cliff.  "'  Memb.  1.  Sub.  S.  of  this 

partition,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Khasis.  "  Signa  dBCmonis  nulla  sunt  nisi  quod  loquantur  ea  quae  ante  nesciebant, 
ut  Teutonicum  aut  aliud  Idioma,  &c.  "  Cap.  12.  tract,  de  mel.  p  Tract.  15.  c.  4.  <i  Cap.  9.  '  Mira 
vis  concitat  humores,  ardorque  vehemens  mentem  exagitat,  quum.  &c.  '  Pracfat.  lamblici  mysteriis. 

'  Si  melancholicis  haemorroides  supervenerint  varices,  vel  ut  quibusdam  placet,  aqua  inter  cutem,  solvitur 
malum. 
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cholyman,  his  misery  is  ended,"  Hippocrates  Aphor.  G,  11.  Galen  ^.  6,  «fe 
morbis  viih/ar.  com.  8,  confirms  the  same ;  and  to  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates, 
all  the  Arahians,  new  and  old  Latins  suhseribe  ;  Montaltus  c.  25,  Hercules  de 
SaxoniA,  Mercurialis,  Vittorius  Faventinus,  &c.  Skenkius,  /.  1,  observaf.  med. 
c.  de  Mioiid,  illustrates  this  aphorism,  with  an  example  of  one  Daniel  Federer 
a  coppersmith  that  was  long  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad  about  the  27th 
year  of  his  age,  these  varices  or  water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs,  and  he  was 
freed  from  his  madness.  Marius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though 
with  great  pain.  Skenkius  hath  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have  been 
helped  by  tlowing  of  their  mouths,  which  before  were  stopped.  That  the  open- 
ing of  the  hitMuorrhoids  will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  jointly  signify, 
so  they  he  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.  All  melancholy  are 
better  after  a  quartan  ;  "  Johertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that  ague  twice  ; 
but  whether  it  free  him  from  this  malady,  'tis  a  question ;  for  many  physicians 
ascribe  all  long  agues  for  especial  causes,  and  a  quartan  ague  amongst  the 
rest.  ^  Rhasis  cont.  lib.  1,  tract,  9.  "When  melancholy  gets  out  at  the 
supei-ficies  of  the  skin,  or  settles  breaking  out  in  scabs,  leprosy,  morphew,  or 
is  purged  by  stools,  or  by  the  m-ine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and  those 
varices  appear,  the  disease  is  dissolved."  Guianerius,  cap.  5,  tract.  15,  adds 
dropsy,  jaundice,  dysentery,  leprosy,  as  good  signs,  to  these  scabs,  morphews, 
and  breaking  out,  and  proves  it  out  of  the  6th  of  Hippocrates'  Aphorisms. 

Evil  progjiostics  on  the  other  part.  Inveterata  melancholia  incurabilis,  if  it 
he  inveterate,  it  is  ^  incurable,  a  common  axiom,  ant  dijficnlter  cicrabilis  as 
they  say  that  make  the  best,  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witnesseth,  I.  3,  de 
loc.  affect,  cap.  6,  "  ^be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what  cause  soever,  it  is 
ever  long,  wajward,  tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cm-cd,  if  once  it  be  habituated. 
As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout,  she  was  "^the  queen  of  diseases,  and  inexorable," 
may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yet  Paracelsus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoever 
curable,  and  laughs  at  them  which  think  otherwise,  as  T.  Erastus  par.  3, 
objects  to  him  ;  although  in  another  place,  hereditary  diseases  he  accounts 
incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  removed.  ^  Hildesheim  spicel.  2,  de  mel.  holds 
it  less  dangerous  if  only  '"^imagination  be  hurt,  and  not  reason,  "^  the  gentlest 
is  from  blood.  Worse  from  choler  adust,  but  the  worst  of  all  from  melancholy 
putrefied."  e^i-^el  esteems  hyjiochondriacal  least  dangerous,  and  the  other 
two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hardest  to  be  cm-ed.  ^  The  cure  is  hard  in  man, 
but  much  more  difficidt  in  women.  And  both  men  and  women  must  take  notice 
of  that  saying  of  Montanus  consil.  230,  j»/o  Abate  Italo,  "sThis  malady  doth 
commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave  ;  physicians  may  ease,  and  it  may 
lie  hid  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  quite  cm"e  it,  but  it  wiU  return  again  more 
violent  and  sharp  than  at  first,  and  that  upon  every  small  occasion  or  error:  " 
as  in  Mercury's  weather-beaten  statue,  that  was  once  all  over  gilt,  the  open 
parts  were  clean,  yet  there  was  in  Jimbriis  aurum,  in  the  chinks  a  remnant  of 
gold  :  there  will  be  some  relics  of  melancholy  left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once 
tainted)  not  so  easily  to  be  rooted  out.  '^  Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  convulsions,  and  blindness  :  by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  '  all  aver,  if  once  it  possess  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  Frambesarius, 
and  Salust.  Salvianus  adds,  if  it  get  into  the  optic  nerves,  bUndness.     Mercu- 

°  Cap.  10.  de  quartana.  '  Cum  sanguis  exit  per  superSciem  et  residet  melancholia  per  scabiem, 

morpheam  nigrauj,  vel  expurgatur  per  inferiores  partes,  vel  urinam,  &c.  non  erit,  &c.  splen  magnificatur  et 
varices  apparent.  >'  Quia  jam  conversa  in  naturain.  '  In  quocunque  sit  a  quacunque  causa  Hypocon. 

praesertim,  semper  est  longa,  morosa, nee  facile  ciirari  potest.  »  Hegina  niorbonira  et  inexorabilis.  i"  Omne 
delirium  quod  oritur  Ji  paucitate  cerebri  incurabile,  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  m.ania.  i^  Si  sola  imaginatio 
Isedatur,  et  non  ratio.  ''  Mala  a  sanguine  feiTente,  deterior  k  bile  ass.ata,  pessima  ab  atra  bile  putrefacta. 
'  Difficilior  cura  ejus  quse  fit  vitio  corporis  totius  et  cerebri.  •  Difficilis  curatu  in  \iris,  multo  difficilior  in 

faeminis.  <^  Ad  interitum  plerumque  homines  comitatur,  licet  medici  levent  plerumque,  tamen  non  toUunt 
unquam,  sed  recidet  acerbior  quam  antea  minima  occasione,  aut  errore.  ''  Periculum  est  ne  degenereret 

in  Epilepsiam,  Apoplexiam,  Con^-ulsionera.  caecitatem.  '  Mental,  c.  25.  Laurentius.  Mic.  Piso. 
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rialis,  consil.  20,  had  a  woman  to  his  patient,  that  from  melancholy  became 
epileptic  and  blind.  '^  If  it  come  from  a  cold  cause,  or  so  coutinne  cold,  or 
mcrease,  epilepsy  ;  convulsions  follow,  and  blindness,  or  else  in  the  eiid  they 
are  moped,  sottish,  and  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  and  gestures,  ridicidous. 
^  If  it  come  from  a  hot  cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and  in 
conclusion  mad.  Calcscentem  melandioUam  scEplus  sequitiir  mania.  '"  If  it 
heat  and  increase,  that  is  the  common  event,  "^ per  circuitus,  ant  semper  insanit, 
he  is  mad  by  fits,  or  altogether.  For  as  "  Sennertus  contends  out  of  Crato, 
there  is  seminarius  iynis  in  this  hiunom%  the  very  seeds  of  fire,  If  it  come 
from  melancholy  natural  adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  demoniacal, 
Montanus. 

1'  Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the  greatest,  most 
grievous  calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries,)  they  make  away  themselves, 
which  is  a  frequent  thing,  and  familiar  amongst  them.  'Tis  ^Hippocrates' 
observation,  Galen's  sentence,  tjtsi  mortem  timent,  tamen  pier  unique  sibi  ipsis 
mortem  consciscunt,  I.  3.  de  locis  affec.  cap.  7.  The  doom  of  all  pliysieians. 
'Tis  ■■  Rabbi  Moses'  Aphorism,  the  proguosticon  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  iEtius, 
Gordonius,  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Salust.  Salvianus,  Capivaccius,  Mcrcatus, 
Ilercides  de  Saxonia,  Piso,  Bruel,  Fuehsius,  aU,  &c. 


'  Et  ssep^  usque  ade6  mortis  forniidine  vitEC 
Percipit  infelix  odium  lucisqvie  videnda>, 
Ut  sibi  consciscat  mserenti  pectore  lethum.' 


■  And  so  far  forth  death's  ten-or  doth  affright, 
lie  makes  away  himself,  and  hates  the  light ; 
To  make  an  end  of  fear  and  grief  of  heart, 
He  vohuitary  dies  to  ease  his  smart." 


In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  torment  him,  that 
he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in  a  manner  enforced  to  ofter  vio- 
lence unto  himself,  to  be  freed  from  his  present  insufferable  pains.  So  some 
(saith  '^  Fracastorius)  "  in  fury,  but  most  in  despair,  sorrow,  fear,  and  out  of 
the  anguish  and  vexation  of  their  soids,  ofler  violence  to  themselves  :  for  their 
life  is  unhappy  and  miserable.  They  can  take  no  rest  in  the  night,  nor  sleep, 
or  if  they  do  slumber,  fearfid  dreams  astonish  them."  In  the  day-time  they 
are  atlrighted  stiU  by  some  terrible  object, 'and  torn  in  pieces  with  suspicion, 
fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  <tc.  as  so  many  wild  horses, 
that  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a  minute  of  time,  but  even  against  their 
wiUs  they  are  intent,  and  still  thinking  of  it,  they  cannot  forget  it,  it  grinds 
their  soids  day  and  night,  they  are  perpetually  tormented,  a  biuxlcn  to  them- 
selves, as  Job  Avas,  they  can  neither  eat,  drink  or  sleep.  Psal.  cvii.  18. 
"  Their  soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to  death's  door,  "being 
l)ound  in  misery  and  iron  :"  they  ^  curse  their  stars  with  Job,  "y  and  day  of 
their  birth,  and  wish  for  death  :"  for  as  Pmeda  and  most  interpreters  hold. 
Job  was  even  melancholy  to  despair,  and  almost  ''-madness  itself;  they  mur- 
mur many  times  against  the  world,  friends,  alhes,  all  mankind,  even  against 
God  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  passion,  ^  vivere  nolunt,  mori  nesciunt, 
live  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  squalid,  ugly, 
and  such  irksome  days,  they  seek  at  last,  finding  no  comfort,  ^  no  remedy  in 
this  wretched  life,  to  be  eased  of  all  bj'  death.  Omnia  appetunt  bonum,  all 
creatm-es  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good  as  they  hope,  sub  specie,  in  show  at 
least,  vel  quia  mori  pulcliruni  jmtant  (saith  '^  Hippocrates)  vel  quia  putant  inde 
se  majoribus  malis  liberari,  to  be  freed  as  they  wish.  Though  many  times,  as 
^ sop's  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  itself,  yet  they  hope 

^  Her.  do  Saxonia,  Aristotle,  Capivaccius.  '  Favent.  Humor  frigidus  sola  delirii  causa,  furoris  vero  humor 
calidus.        "'  Ileurnius  eaUs  madness  sobolem  melanchoUae.  "  Alexander  1.  1.  c.  IS.         "  Lib.  1.  part.  2. 

c.  11.  P  Montalt.  c.  15.  Raro  mors  aut  nunquam,  nisi  sibi  ipsis  inferant.  i  Lib.  de  Insan.  Fabio  t'alico 
Interprete.  '  Nonulli  violentas  ra.anus  sil)i  iuferunt.  ■  Lucret.  1.  3.  '  Lib.  2.  de  iutell.  ssepe  mortem 
sibi  cousciscunt  ob  tiuiorera  et  tristitiam  tsedio  \'itas  affecti  ob  furorem  et  desperationem.  Est  enim  infera, 
&c.  Ergo  sic  perpetuo  afflictati  vitam  oderiint,  se  preecipitant,  his  malis  carituri  aut  iuterficiunt  se,  aut 
tale  quid  committunt.  "  Psal.  cvii.  10.  >  Job  xxxiii.  v  Job  \\.  8.  '  Vi  doloris  et  tristiti«  ad 

insaniam  pend  redactus.  »  Seneca.  i'  In  salutis  suae  desperatione  proponunt  sibi  mortis  desiderium, 

Oct.  Herat.  1.  2.  c.  5.  '  Lib.  de  insania.     Sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras. 
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to  be  eased  by  bis  means  :  and  tberefore  (saitb  Felix  ''  Platerus)  "  after  many 
tedious  days  at  hist,  either  by  di-owning,  hanging,  or  some  such  fearfid  end," 
they  precipitate  or  make  away  themselves :  "  many  lamentable  examples  are 
daily  seen  amongst  us:"  alius  ante  fores  se  laqueo  suspendit  (as  Seneca  notes), 
alius  se  pi-cedjjitavit  a  tecto,  ne  dominum  stomachantem  audiret,  alius  ne  redu- 
ceretur  dfuga  fcrrum  redegit  in  viscera,  "  one  hangs  himself  before  liis  own 
door, — another  throws  himself  from  the  house-top,  to  avoid  his  master's  anger, 
— a  third,  to  escape  expulsion,  plunges  a  dagger  into  his  heart," — so  many 
causes  there  are His  amor  exitio  est,  furor  his love,  grief,  anger,  mad- 
ness, and  shame,  etc.  'Tis  a  common  calamity,  <?  a  fatal  end  to  this  disease, 
they  are  condemned  to  a  violent  death,  by  a  jury  of  physicians,  furiously  dis- 
posed, carried  headlong  by  their  tyrannising  wills,  enfoi'ced  by  miseries,  and 
there  remains  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  tliat  heavenly  Physician,  by  his 
assisting  grace  and  mercy  alone  do  not  prevent,  (for  no  human  jjersuasion  or 
art  can  help)  but  to  be  their  own  butchers,  and  execute  themselves.  Socrates 
his  cicuta,  Lucretia's  dagger,  Timon's  halter,  are  yet  to  be  had ;  Cato's  knife, 
and  Nero's  sword  are  left  behind  them,  as  so  many  fatal  engines,  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  and  will  be  used  to  the  world's  end,  by  such  distressed  soids  :  so 
intolerable,  insutferable,  grievous,  and  violent  is  their  pain,  ^so  unspeakable 
and  continuate.  One  day  of  grief  is  an  hundred  years,  as  Cardan  observes  : 
'Tis  carnificina  homimim,  angor  animi,  as  well  saith  Areteus,  a  plague  of  the 
sold,  the  cramp  and  conAodsion  of  the  soid,  an  epitome  of  hell  ;  and  if  there  be 
a  hell  u]ion  earth,  it  is  to  be  fovmd  in  a  melancholy  man's  heart. 

"  For  tbat  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  an  hell, 
Mlieu  more  is  felt,  than  one  hath  power  to  tell." 

Yea,  that  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I  may  truly  affirm  of 
melancholy  in  earnest. 


'  O  triste  nomen  !  o  diis  odihile 
B  Melancholia  lacrymosa,  Cocjti  filia, 
Tu  Tartari  specutms  opacis  edita 
Erinnys,  utero  quam  Megara  suo  tulit, 
Et  ab  uberibus  aluit,  cuique  parvula; 
Amarulentum  in  os  lac  Alecto  dedit, 
Omnes  abominabilem  te  dcemones 
Produ-\ere  in  lucem,  exitio  niortalium. 
Non  -Jupiter  ferit  tale  telum  fulminis, 
Non  ulla  sic  i^rocella  sse'V'it  Eequoris, 
Non  impetuosi  tanta  vis  est  turbiuis. 
An  asperos  sustineo  morsus  Cerberi  ? 
Num  \'inis  Echidnse  membra  mea  depascitnr  ? 
Aut  timica  sanie  tincta  Xessi  sanguinis  ? 
Illacrymabile  et  immedieabile  malum  hoc." 


"  O  sad  and  odious  name  !  a  name  so  fell, 
Is  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hell. 
There  born  in  helUsh  darkness  doth  it  dwell. 
The  Furies  brought  it  up,  Megara's  teat, 
Alecto  gave  it  bitter  milk  to  eat. 
And  all  conspir'd  a  bane  to  mortal  men. 
To  bring  this  devil  out  of  that  black  den. 
Et  paulo  Jupiter's  thunderbolt,  not  storm  at  sea, 

post.     Is  or  whirl-wind  doth  our  hearts  so  much  dismay. 
What  ■;•  am  1  bit  by  that  tierce  Cerberus  ? 
Or  stung  by  *•  serpent  so  pestiferous  '/ 
Or  put  on  shiil  tliat's  dipt  in  Nessus"  blood  ? 
My  pain's  past  cure ;  physic  can  do  no  good." 


No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it,  Siculi  non  invenere  ti/ranni  majus  tormentum, 
no  strappadoes,  hot  irons,  Phalaris'  bulls, 


'  Nee  ira  deum  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hostis, 
Quantum  sola  noces  animis  illapsa." 


'  Jove's  wrath,  nor  de\'ils  can 
Do  so  much  harm  to  th'  soul  of  man." 


All  fears,  griefs,  suspicious,  discontents,  imbonities,  insuavities  are  swallowed 
up,  and  drowned  in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea,  this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so 
many  small  brooks  ;  'tis  coagulum  omnium  CBrumnarum  :  which  ''  Ammianus 
applied  to  his  distressed  Palladius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is  the 
cream  of  human  adversity,  the  '  quintessence,  and  upshot  ;  all  other  diseases 
whatsoever,  are  but  flea-bitings  to  melancholy  in  extent  :  'Tis  the  pith  of  them 
all,  "^ Ilosjjitiuin  est  calamitatis ;  quid  verbis  ojnis  est? 


"  Quamcunque  malam  rem  qujeris,  lUic  reperies : 


"  AVhat  need  more  words  ?  'tis  calamities  inn, 
Where  seek  for  any  mischief,  'tis  within  ;" 


■*  Cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.  maesti  degunt,  dum  tandem  mortem  quam  timent,  suspendio  aut  submersione, 
aut  aliqua  alia  vi,  ut  multa  tristia  exempla  vidimus.  =  Arculanus  in  9.  Rhasis,  c.  16.  cavendum  ne  ex 

alto  se  praecipitent  aut  alias  liedant.  '  O  omnium  opinionibus  incogitabile  malum.  Lucian.  Mortesque 

niille,  mille  dum  vivit  neces  gerit,  peritque  Uemsius  Austriaco.  e  Regina  morbonim  cui  famulantur 

omnes  et  obediunt.     Cardan.  ^  Eheu  quis  iutus  Scorpio,  &c.  Seneca  Act.  4.  Here.  O  Et.  '  Silius 

Itahcus.  I"  Lib.  29.  '  Hie  omnis  imbonitas  et  insuavitas  consistit,  ut  Tertulliani  verbis  utar,  oral.  ad. 

martyr.  '"  I'lautus. 
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and  a  melanclioly  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  hound  to  Caucasus  ; 
the  true  Titius,  whose  howels  are  still  by  a  vidture  devoured  (as  poets  feign)  for 
so  doth  "Lilius  Geraldus  interpret  it,  of  anxieties,  and  those  griping  cares, 
and  so  ought  it  to  he  understood.  In  all  other  maladies,  we  seek  for  help,  if 
a  leg  or  an  arm  ache,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound,  or  that  we  have 
an  ordinary  disease,  above  all  things  whatsoever,  we  desire  help  and  health, 
a  present  recovery,  if  by  any  means  possible  it  may  be  procured  ;  we  will  freely 
part  with  all  our  other  fortunes,  substance,  endure  any  misery,  drink  bitter 
potions,  swallow  those  distasteful  pills,  suffer  our  joints  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut 
off,  anything  for  future  health  :  so  sweet,  so  dear,  so  precious  above  all  other 
things  in  this  world  is  life  :  'tis  that  we  chiefly  desire,  long  life  and  happy 
days,  °  multos  da  Jupiter  annos,  increase  of  years  all  men  wish  ;  but  to  a 
melancholy  man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so  odious ;  that  which  they  so 
carefully  seek  to  preserve  p  he  abhors,  he  alone ;  so  intolerable  are  his  pains  ; 
some  make  a  question,  ^/-aiv'o^-es  7norbi  corporis  an  aninii,  whether  the  diseases 
of  the  body  or  mind  be  more  grievous,  but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to 
be  made  of  it,  ymdto  enim  scerior  longeqiie  est  atrocior  animi,  qucim  corporis 
crHciatus  [Lein.  I.  I.e.  12.)  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  far  more  grievous. — 
Tot/nn  hie  pro  vidnere  corpus,  body  and  soul  is  misaftected  here,  but  the  soul 
especially.  So  Cardan  testifies  de  rerum  var.  lib.  8.  40.  i  Maximus  Tyrius 
a  Platonist,  and  Plutarch,  have  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it.  '  Dj^g  adiynit 
cegritudinein  hominihus,  in  other  diseases  there  is  some  hope  likely,  but  these 
unhappy  men  are  born  to  misery,  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  incurably  sick, 
the  longer  they  live  the  worse  they  are,  and  death  alone  must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  man 
in  such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  make  away  himself:  and  how  these 
men  that  so  do  are  to  be  censured.  The  Platonist s  approve  of  it,  that  it  is 
lawful  in  such  cases,  and  upon  a  necessity  ;  Plotmus  /.  de  heatitud.  c.  7.  and 
Socrates  himself  defends  it,  in  Plato's  Pha?don,  "if  any  man  labour  of  an 
incurable  disease,  he  may  despatch  himself,  if  it  be  to  his  good."  Epicurus 
and  his  followers,  the  cynics  and  stoics  in  general  affirm  it,  Epictetus  and 
^  Seneca  amongst  the  rest,  qnamcunque  veram  esse  viam  ad  libertaiem,  any 
way  is  allowable  that  leads  to  liberty,  "  *  let  us  give  God  thanks,  that  no  man 
is  compelled  to  live  against  his  will ;"  ^quid  adhomineyn  claustra,  career,  cus- 
todia  ?  liberum  ostium  habet,  death  is  always  ready  and  at  hand.  Vides  ilium 
prcecipitem  locum,  illad  flumen,  dost  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river, 
that  pit,  that  tree,  there's  liberty  at  hand,  effugia  servitutis  et  doloris  sunt,  as 
that  Laconian  lad  cast  himself  headlong  {non  serviam  aiebat  puer)  to  be  freed 
of  his  misery  :  every  vein  in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  ope>-osi  exitus,  will  set 
i\\QeiYee,quid  tua  refert  finem  facias  an  accipias  ?  there's  no  necessity  for  a  man 
to  live  in  misery.  Malum  est  necessitati  vivere;  sed  in  yiecessitate  vivere,  7ieces- 
sitas  nulla  est.  Ignavus  qui  sine  causa  moritur,  et  stultus  qui  cum  dolore  vivit. 
Idem  epi.  58.  Wherefore  hath  our  mother  the  earth  brought  out  poisons, 
saith  ^  Pliny,  in  so  great  a  quantity,  but  that  men  in  distress  might  make 
away  themselves  ?  which  kings  of  old  had  ever  in  a  readiness,  ad  incertafortunce 
venenum  sub  custode  promptuin,  Livy  writes,  and  executioners  always  at  hand. 
Speusippes  being  sick  was  met  by  Diogenes,  and  carried  on  his  slaves'  shoid- 
ders,  he  made  his  moan  to  the  philosopher  ;  but  I  pity  thee  not,  quoth  Dioge- 
nes, qui  cum  talis  vivere  s-ustines,  thou  mayst  l^e  freed  wdien  thou  wilt,  meaning 
by  death,     y  Seneca  therefore   commends  Cato,  Dido,  and  Lucretia,  for  their 

°  Vit.  Herculis.  °  Persius.  p  Quid  est  miserius  in  \ita,  quam  velle  mori  ?  Seneca.  i  Tom.  2. 

Libello,  an  graviores  passiones,  &c.  ■■  Ter.  *  Patet  exitus  ;  si  puguare  non  vultis,  licet  fugere  ;  quis 

vos  tenet  invitos  ?    De  provid.  cap.  8.  ■  Agamus  Deo  gratias,  quod  nemo  invitus  in  vita  teneri  potest. 

"  Epist.  26.  Seneca  et  de  sacra.  2.  cap.  15.  et  Epist.  7(1.  et  12.  '  Lib.  2.  cap.  83.  Terra  mater  nostri  miserta. 
vEpist.  24.  71.  22. 
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generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and  others  that  voluntarily  die,  to  avoid  a  greater 
niischicf,  to  free  themselves  from  misery,  to  save  their  honour,  or  vindicate 
their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisha,  Syphax's  wife  did,  Hanni- 
bal did,  as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vihius  Virius,  and  those  Campanian  senators  in 
Livy  {Dec.  3.  lib.  6.)  to  escape  the  Roman  tyranny,  that  poisoned  themselves. 
Themistocles  drank  hull's  blood,  rather  than  he  would  fight  against  his  coun- 
try, and  Demosthenes  chose  rather  to  drink  poison,  Pubhus  Cvasiiijllius,  Cen- 
sorius  and  Plancus,  those  heroical  Romans  to  make  away  themselves,  than  to 
fall  into  their  enemies'  hands.  How  many  myriads  besides  in  all  ages  might  I 
remember,  qui  sibi  lethum  Tnsontes  pejyerere  manu,  S)-c.  ^  Rhasis  in  the  Mac- 
cabees is  magnified  for  it,  Samson's  death  approved.  So  did  Said  and  Jonas 
sin,  and  many  worthy  men  and  women,  quorum  memoria  celebratur  in  Eccle- 
sia,  saith  ^  Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to  save  their  chastity  and  honour, 
when  Rome  Avas  taken,  as  Austin  instances,  1. 1.  de  Civit.  Dei,  ccqj.  16.  Jerom 
vindicateth  the  same  in  lonam  et  Ambrose,  I.  3.  de  virginitaie  commendeth 
Pelagiafor  so  doing.  Eusebius,  lib.  8.  cap.  15.  admires  a  Roman  matron  for 
the  same  fact  to  save  herself  from  the  lust  of  Maxentlus  the  Tyrant.  Adel- 
hchuus,  abbot  of  Malmesbmy,  calls  them  Beatas  virgines  q-uce  sic,  k-C.  Titus 
Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Roman  senator,  TuUy's  dear 
friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed  of  an  incm-able  disease, 
vitamque  produceret  ad  augendos  dolores,  sine  spe  salutis,  was  resolved  vohni- 
tarily  by  famine  to  despatch  himself  to  be  rid  of  his  pain  ;  and  when  as 
Agrippa,  and  the  rest  of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osculan- 
tes  obsecrarent  ne  id  quod  natura  cogerei,  ipse  acceleraret,  not  to  off'er  violence 
to  himself,  "  with  a  settled  resolution  he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of 
his  good  intent,  and  not  seek  to  dehort  him  from  it :"  and  so  constantly  died, 
precesque  eorum  taciturnd  sua  obstinatione  depressit.  Even  so  did  Corellius 
Rufus,  another  grave  senator,  by  the  relation  of  Plinius  Secundus,  epist.  lib.  1. 
epist.  12.  famish  himself  to  death  ;  pedibus  correqtus  cum  incredibiles  cruciatus 
et  indignissima  tormerda  pateretur,  a  cibis  omnino  abstinuit ;  ^  neither  he  nor 
Hispilla  his  Avife  could  divert  him,  but  destinatus  mori  obstinate  magis,  kc.  die 
he  would,  and  die  he  did.  So  did  Lycurgus,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Ohrysippus, 
Empedocles,  with  myriads,  he.  In  wars  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon  immi- 
nent danger,  and  present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnanimity,  '^  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  own,  and  many  a  thousand's  ruin  besides,  to  commit  wilful 
murder  in  a  manner,  of  himself  and  others,  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  he  shall 
be  crowned  for  it.  The  ^  Massegatfe  in  former  times,  ^  Barbiecians,  and  I 
know  not  what  nations  besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men,  after  seventy  years,  to 
free  them  from  those  grievances  incident  to  that  age.  So  did  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Choa,  because  their  air  was  pm'e  and  good,  and  the  people 
generally  long  lived,  antevertebant  fatuni  stmm,  prinsqiiam  manci  forent,  aid 
imbecillitas  accederet,  jmpacere  vel  cicida,  with  poppy  or  hemlock  they  pre- 
vented death.  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia  commends  voluntary  death,  if 
he  be  sibi  aid  aliis  molestus,  troublesome  to  himself  or  others,  ("  ''especially  if 
to  live  be  a  torment  to  him,)  let  him  free  himself  Avith  his  own  hands  from  this 
tedious  life,  as  from  a  prison,  or  sufiier  himself  to  be  freed  by  others."  s  And 
'tis  the  same  tenet  which  Laertius  relates  of  Zeno,  of  old,  Just^  sapiens  sibi 
mortem  consciscit,  si  in  acerbis  doloribus  versetur,  membrorimi  mntilatione  aut 
morbis  (pgre  curandis,  and  which  Plato  9.  de  legibus  approves,  if  old  age, 
poverty,  ignominy,  he.  oppress,  and  which  Fabius  expresseth  in  eftect.   [Prce- 

'  Mac.  14.  42.  '  Vindicatio  Apoc.  lib.  i-  "  Finding  that  he  would  he  destined  to  endure 

excruciating  pain  of  the  feet,  and  addition.!)  tortures,  he  abstained  from  food  altogether."         '  As  amongst 
Turks  and  others.  <'  Hohemus  da  moribus  gent.  "  iElian.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  omnes  70.  annum  egressos 

interficiimt.         'Lib.  2.  Pr^sertim  quum  tormentum  ei  vita  sit,  bona  spe  fretus,  acerba  vita  velut  i  carcere 
se  eximat,  vel  ab  aUis  eximi  sua  voluntate  patifitur.  s  Nam  quis  amphor.am  exsiccans  foeeem  exorberet 

(Seneca  epist.  5F.)  quis  in  poenas  et  risura  viveret  ?  stulti  est  manere  in  vita  cum  sit  miser. 
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fat.  7.  Institut.)  Nemo  nisi  sua  adpd  diu  dolet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thinn;  in 
China,  (saith  Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuit,)  "  ^  if  they  be  in  despair  of  better  for- 
tunes, or  tired  and  tortured  with  misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life,  and 
many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  hang  at  their  door."  Tacitus 
the  historian,  Plutarch  the  philosopher,  much  approve  a  voluntary  departure, 
and  Aust.  de  cir.  Dei,  I.  \.  c.  29.  defends  a  violent  death,  so  that  it  be  under- 
taken in  a  good  cause,  7iemo  sic  mortuus,  qui  non  fuerat  aliquando  moriturns  ; 
quid  mitem  interest,  quo  mortis  genere  vita  ista  finiatur,  quandb  ille  cui  finitur, 
iterum  ynori  non  cogitur  ?  Sfc.  ^  no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  volens  nolens,  he 
must  die  at  last,  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties,  who  knows 
when  they  may  happen,  ntrum  satius  est  una7n  perpeti  moriendo,  an  omnes 
iimere  vivendo,  '^  rather  suffer  one,  than  fear  all.  "  Death  is  better  than  a 
bitter  life,"  Eccl.  xxx.  17.  •  and  a  harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than  by  once 
dying,  to  be  freed  from  all.  Thcombrotus  Ambraciotes  persuaded  I  know  not 
how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditors,  by  a  Incident  oration  he  made  of  the  mise- 
ries of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other  life,  to  precipitate  themselves.  And 
having  read  Plato's  divine  tract  de  anima,  for  example's  sake  led  the  way 
first.      That  neat  cpigTam  of  Calhmachus  will  tell  you  as  much, 

"  Jaraque  vale  Soli  cum  diceret  Ambrociotes, 
In  Stygios  fertur  desiluisse  lacus, 
Morte  nihil  dignuni  passus  :  sed  forte  Platonis 
Di\ini  eximum  de  nece  legit  opus."  >" 

"  Calenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  die  a  natural  death  :  the  Circum- 
cellians  and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled  others  to  make  them  away,  with 
many  such  :  "  but  these  are  false  and  pagan  positions,  profane  stoical  para- 
doxes, wicked  examples,  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  determine  in 
this  kind,  they  are  impious,  abominable,  and  upon  a  wrong  ground.  "  No  evil 
is  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it  ;"  reclamat  Christus,  rechunat  /Scriptura, 
God,  and  all  good  men  arc  p  against  it  :  He  that  stabs  another  can  kill  his 
body  ;  but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  own  soid.  <i  3fale  meretur,  qui  dat 
mendico,  quod  edat  ;  nam  et  illud  quod  dat,  perit  ;  et  illi  producit  vitam  ad 
miseriam  :  he  that  gives  a  beggar  an  alms  (as  that  comical  poet  said)  doth  ill, 
because  he  doth  but  prolong  his  miseries.  But  Lactantius  /.  G.  c.  7.  de  vero 
cultu,  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  fully  confutes  it,  lib.  3.  de  sap.  cap.  18. 
and  S.  Austin,  ejh  52.  ad  Macedonium.,  cap.  61.  ad  Bxdcitium  Trihunum  :  so 
doth  Hierom  to  Marcella  of  Blesilla's  death,  Non  recipio  tales  animas,  S^c,  he 
calls  such  men  mart.yres  stultce  PhilosophicB  :  so  doth  Cyprian  de  duplici  mar- 
ti/rio  :  Si  qui  sic  moriantur,  aut  infirmitas,  aut  ambitio,  aut  dementia  cogit  eos  ; 
'tis  mere  madness  so  to  do,  "^ furor  est  ne  moriare  mori.  To  this  effect  writes 
Arist.  3.  Ethic.  Lipsius  Mamiduc.  ad  Stoicam  Philosophicem  lib.  3.  dissertat. 
23.  but  it  needs  no  confutation.  This  only  let  me  add,  that  in  some  eases, 
those  s  hard  censures  of  such  as  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some 
desperate  fit  to  others,  which  sometimes  they  do,  by  stabbing,  slashing,  &c. 
are  to  be  mitigated,  as  in  such  as  are  mad,  beside  themselves  for  the  time,  or 
found  to  have  Ijeen  long  melancholy,  and  that  in  extremity,  they  know  not 
what  they  do,  deprived  of  reason,  judgment,  all,  *  as  a  ship   that  is  void  of  a 

•>  Expedit.ad  Sinas  1. 1.  c.9.  Velbononim  desperatione,  vel malorum  perpessionefractietfagitati,  velmanus 
violentas  sibi  inferunt  vel  ut  inimicis  suis  Jfgre  faciant,  &c.  ■  "  No  one  ever  died  in  this  way,  who  would  not 
have  died  sometime  or  other ;  but  what  does  it  signify  how  life  itself  may  be  ended,  since  be  who  comes 
to  the  end  is  not  obliged  to  die  a  second  time  ?  "  ^  So  "did  Anthony,  CJalba,  Vitellius,  C»tho,  Aristotle  him- 
self, &c.  Ajax  in  despair  ;  Cleopatra  to  save  her  honour.  '  Inertius  deligitur  diu  vivere  quani  in  timore 
tot  morborum  semel  moriendo,  nullum  deinceps  formidare.  ■"  "  And  now  when  Ambrociotes  was  bidding 
farewell  to  the  light  of  day,  and  about  to  cast  himself  into  the  Stygian  pool,  although  he  had  not  been  guilty  of 
any  crime  that  merited  death  :  but,  perhaps,  he  had  read  that  divine  work  of  Plato  upon  Death."  "  Curtius 
1.  10.  "  Laqueus  prscisus,  cent.  1. 1.  5.  quidam  naufragio  facto,  amissis  tribus  liberis,  et  uxore,  suspendit  se  ; 
prsecidit  illi  quidam  ex  pvsetereuntibus  laqueum  ;  A  liberate  reus  fit  maleficii.  Seneca.  p  See  Lipsms 
Mauuduc.  ad  Stoicam  philosophiam  lib .  3.  dissert.  22.  D.  Kings  14.  Lect.  on  Jonas.  D.  Abbot's  H  Lect.  on 
the  same  prophet.  i  Plautus.  ■■  Martial.  '  As  to  he  buried  out  of  Christian  burial  with  a  st.ake. 
Idem.  Plato  9.  delegibus,  vult  separatim  sepeliri,  qui  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt,  &c.  lose  their  goods,  &c. 
'Navis  destituta  nauclero,  in  terribilem  aliquem  scopulum  impingit. 
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pilot,  must  needs  inii)inoo  upon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwreck. 
"  P.  Forestus  hath  a  story  of  two  melancholy  hrethren,  that  made  away  them- 
selves, and  for  so  foul  a  fact,  were  accordingly  censured  to  he  infamously 
buried,  as  in  such  cases  they  nse  :  to  terrify  others,  as  it  did  the  Milesian 
virgins  of  old  ;  but  upon  farther  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness,  the 
censure  was  "  revoked,  and  they  Avere  solemnly  interred,  as  Said  was  by  David, 
2  Sam,  ii.  4.  and  Seneca  well  adviseth,  Irascere  interfecton,  sed  miserere  inter- 
fecti  ;  be  justly  offended  with  him  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pity  him  now  as  a 
dead  man.  Thus  of  their  goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose  ;  but  what  shall 
become  of  their  souls,  God  alone  can  tell  ;  his  mercy  may  come  inter  pontem 
et  fontem,  inter  glad  ium  et  jitgidum,  betwixt  the  bridge  and  the  brook,  the  knife 
and  the  throat.  C^uod  cuiquani  contigit,  cuivis  j^otest:  Who  knows  how  he  may 
be  tempted  ?  It  is  his  case,  it  may  be  thine  :  >'  <^uoe  sua  sors  hodie  est,  eras 
fore  vestra  potest.  We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and  rigorous  in  our  censm-es,  as 
some  are  ;  charity  will  judge  and  hope  the  best  :    God  be  mercifid  unto  us  all. 

»  Obsen-at.  "  Seneca  tract.  1.  1.  8.  c.  4.  Lex,  Homicida  in  se  insepultus  abjiciatur,  contradicitur ;  Eo 

quod  afferre  sibi  manus  coactus  sit  assidiiis  malis  ;  summam  infselicitatem  suam  in  hoc  removit,  quod  existl- 
niabat  licere  misero  mori.  v  Buchanan.  Eleg.  lib. 


THE 


SYNOPSIS   OF   THE   SECOND   PARTITION. 


Cure  of 
melancholy 
is  either 


cf.  Sect.  2. 
Dietetical, 
which   con- 
sists in  re- 
forming 
those  six 
non-natural 
things,  as  in 


Lawful 
means, 
which  are 


'  Mem. 

1.     From    the  devil,  niagici;ins,  witches,  &c.,  h}'  charms. 
Unlawful    j       spells,  incantations,  images,  &c. 

means         (  Quest.  1.    Whether  they  can  cure  this,  or  other  such 

forbidden,  like  diseases  ? 

Quest.  2.  Whether,  if  they  can  so  cure,  it  he  lawful 
Sect.  1.  I  to  seek  to  them  for  help  ? 

General  f2.      Immediately    from    CJod,    a    Jove    priiicipiiim,    by 

to  all,  J  prayer,  &c. 

which  \  3.      Quest.  1.   AVhethcr  saints   and   their  relics   can    help 

contains  this  intiiraity  ? 

Quest.  2.   Whether  it  be  lawful  in  this  case  to  sue 
to  them  for  aid. 
Sndsect. 

1.  Physician,  in  whom  is  required  science, 
confidence,  honesty,  &c. 

2.  Patient,  in  whom  is  required  obedi- 
ence, constancy,  willingness,  patience,  con- 
fidence, bounty,  &c.,  not  to  practise  on 
himself. 

3.  Physic,     f  Dietetical  iY" 
which        <  Pharmaceutical    ^ 

consists     of     (_  Chirurgical    n 
Particular  to  the  three  distinct  species,  So    $2    TTJJ 

/Such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  well-dressed,  hot,  sod, 
&c.,  young,  moist,  of  good  njurishment,  &c. 
Bread  of  pure  wheat,  wcU-baked. 
Water  clear  from  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  not  too  strong,  &c. 


4.   Medi. 
ately  by 
Nature, 
which 
concerns 
and 
V  works  by 


Matter 
and  qua- 
lity. 
1.  Subs. 


Flesh 


f  Diet  rec- 
tified. 
1.  Memb. 


J  Mountain  birds,  partridge,  pheasant,  quails,  &c. 


Fish 


Herbs. 


2.  Quan- 
tity. 


Hen,  capon,  mutton,  veal,  kid,  rabbit,  &c. 

{That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  as  pike,  perch, 
trout,  sea-fish,  solid,  white,  &c. 
("Borage,  bugloss,  balm,  succory,  endive,  violefa 
\      in  broth,  not  raw,  &c. 
Fruits         r  Raisins  of  the  sun,  apples  corrected  for  winci, 
and  roots.  \      oranges,  &c.,  parsnips,  potatoes,  &c. 
At  seasonable  and  usual  times  of  repast,  in  good  order,  not 
before  the  first   be  concocted,    sparing,  not  overmuch 
of  one  dish. 

2.  Rectification  of  retention  and  evacuation,  as  costiveness,  venery,  bleeding  at  nose, 
months  stopped,  baths,  &c. 

3.  Air,  recti-    TNaturally  in  the  choice  and  site  of  our  country,  dwelling-place,  to 
fied,  with  a     J       be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wholesome,  pleasant,  &c. 
digression  of     |  Artificially,  by  often  change  of  air,   avoiding  winds,  fogs,  tempests, 
'*""  "'""  L     opening  windows,  perfumes,  &c. 

Of  body  and  mind,    but  moderate,  as  hawking,    hunting,  riding, 
shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking  in  fair  fields,  galleries, 
tennis,  bar. 
Of  mind,  as  chess,  cards,  tables,  &c.,  to  see  plays,  masks,  &r.,  serious 
studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations. 
Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  &c. 
,  6.  Rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  tJie  mind.   :Ct 
U 


the  air. 


4-   Exercise. 
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Memb,  6. 
Passions 
and  pertur- 
bations of 
the  mind 
rectified. 


St/nopsis  of  the  Second  Partition. 

r  Suhsect. 
From  J  1.   By  using  all  good  means  of  lielp,  confessing  to  a  friend,  &c. 

-himself        |         Avoiding  all  occasions  of  his  infirmit}-. 

[       Not  giving  way  to  passions,  but  resisting  to  his  utmost. 

2.  By  fair  and  foul  means,  counsel,  comfort,  good  persuasion,  witty 
devices,  fictions,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  satisfy  his  mind. 

3.  Music  of  all  sorts  aptly  applied. 

4.  Mirth  and  merry  company. 

(Memb. 

1.  Genera]  discontents  and  grievances  satisfied. 

2.  Particular  discontents,  as  deformity  of  body,  sick- 
from  his        Sect.  3.  uess,  baseness  of  birth,  &c. 

friends.       \  A  consola-         3.   Poverty  and    want,    such   calamities    and    adver- 
sities. 

4.  Against  servitude,    loss   of  liberty,   imprisonment, 
banishment,  &c. 

5.  Against  vain  fears,  sorrows  for  death  of  friends,  or 
otherwise. 

6.  Against   envy,  livor,    hatred,    malice,    emulation, 
ambition,  and  self-love,  &c. 

7.  Against  repulses,  abuses,   injuries,  contempts,  dis- 
graces, contumelies,  slanders,  and  scoffs,  &c. 

Against  all  other  grievous  and  ordinary  symptoms 
of  this  disease  of  melancholy. 


Sect.  3. 
A  consola- 
tory digres- 
sion, con- 
taining re- 
medies to  all 
discontents 
and  passions 
of  the  mind. 


Sect.  4. 
Pharmaceu- 
tics, or  Phy- 
sic which 
cureth  with 
medicines, 
with  a  di- 
gression of 
tliis  kind  of 
physic,  is 
either 
Memb.  1. 
Subsect.  1. 


Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a  di- 
gression 
of  exotic 
simples. 
2.  Subs. 


Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a  di- 
gression 
of  com- 
pounds. 
^  1.  Subs. 


Purging    d 


'To  the  heart  ;  borage,  bugloss,  scorzonera,  &c. 
To  the  head  ;    balm,  hops,  nenuphar,  &c. 
/  Herbs.  Liver  ;  eupatory,  artemisia,  &c. 

3.  Subs.    (  Stomach  ;  wormwood,  centaury,  pennjToyal. 

Spleen  ;  ceterache,  ash,  tamarisk. 
To  purify  the  blood  ;  endive,  succory,  &c. 
[  Against  wind  ;  origan,  fennel,  aniseed,  &c. 

4.  Precious  stones  ;    as  smaragdes,  chelidonies,  &c.  Mine- 

rals ;  as  gold,  &c. 


fluid 


con- 
sisting. 


{Wines  ;  as  of  hellebore,  bugloss,  ta- 
marisk, &c. 
Syrups  of  borage,  bugloss,  hops,  epi. 
thyme,  endive,  succory,  &c. 

[■  Conserves    of    violets,    maidenhair, 
J       borage,  bugloss,  roses,  &c. 
I  Confections  ;       treacle,     mithridate, 
|_      eclegmes  or  linctures. 


{Diambra,  dianthos. 
Diamargaritum  calidum. 
Diamoscum  dulce. 
Electuarium  de  gemmis. 
Laetificans  Galeni  et  Rhasis. 

r  Diamargaritum  frigidum. 
, ,   J  Diarrhodon  abbatis. 

I  Diacorolli,     diacodium     with    their 
{_     tables. 

Condites  of  all  sorts,  &c. 


aroma- 
tical 
confec- 
tions. 


Out- 
wardly 
used,  as 


/  Oils  of  camomile,  violets,  roses,  &c. 
I  Ointments,  alablastritum,  populeum,  &c. 
'  Liniments,  plasters,  cerotes,  cataplasms,  front- 
fomentations,    epithymes,    sacks,   bags, 


al 

od 


odoramcuts,  posies,  &c. 


\  Particular  to  the  three  distinct  species,  9B    ^  TT^. 


Medicines 
purging 
melan- 
choly, are 
either 
Memb.  2. 


Simples 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 
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3.  Subs. 
Com- 
pounds 
purging 
melan- 
Vcholy. 


1.  Suhs. 
Upward, 
as  vomits. 

or 

Down- 
ward. 
^  2.  Subs. 


(  Superior 
parts. 


Asrabccca,  laurel,  white  hellebore,  scilla,  or  sea-onioii, 
antimony,  tobacco. 

More  gentle  ;  as  senna,  epithyme,  polipody,  mirobalanes, 
fumitory,  &c. 

Stronger  ;     aloes,    lapis    Armenus,    lapis     lazuli,    black 
hellebore. 


Liquid,  as  potions,  juleps,  syrups,  wine  of 
Mouth        p  hellebore,  bugloss,  &c. 

Solid,  as  lapis  Armenus,  and  lazuli,  pills 

of  Indae,  pills  of  fumitory,  &c. 
Electuaries,  diasena,  confection  of  haraech, 

hierologladium,  &c. 

Not  swallowed,   as    gargarisms,    masticatories, 
&c. 

Nostrils,     sneezing  powders,  odoiaments,  perfumes,  &c. 

Inferior  parts,  as  clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  suppositories  of  Casti- 
lian  soap,  honey  boiled,  &c. 


/  Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts  almost,  and  all  the  distinct  species. 
With  knife,  horseleeches. 
n       Chirurgical     physic,  1  Cupping-glasses. 

which  consists  of  .il/effi^.3.  ]  Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  irons,  boring. 
Dropax  and  sinapismus. 
I,  Issues  to  several  parts,  and  upon  several  occasions. 


eg,   Sect.  5. 
Cure  of 
head-melan- 
choly. 
Memb.  1. 


/     1.  Subsect. 

Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  juice,  moistening,  easy  of  digestion. 
Good  air. 

Sleep  more  than  ordinary. 

Excrements  daily  to  be  avoided  by  art  or  nature. 

Exercise  of  body  and  mind  not  too  violent,  or  too  remiss,  passions  of  the  mind, 
and  perturbations  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Blood-letting,  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  blood  be  corrupt,  in  the  arm,  fore- 
head, &c.,  or  with  cupping-glasses. 

'  Preparatives  ;  as  syrup  of  borage,  bugloss,  epitliyme,  hops,  with 
their  distilled  waters,  &c. 


Prepara- 
tives and 
purgers. 


Purgers  ;  as  Montamis,  and  Matthiolus  helleborismus,  Quer- 
cetanus,  syrup  of  hellebore,  extract  of  hellebore,  pulvis  Hali, 
antimony  prepared,  Rulandi  aqua  mirnbilis  ;  which  are  used, 
if  gentler  medicines  will  not  take  place,  with  Arnoldus,  vinum 
buglossatum,  senna,  cassia,  mirobalanes,  aurum  polabile,  or 
before  Hamech,  Pil.  Indae,  Hiera.  Pil.  de  lap.  Armeno, 
lazuli. 


Cardan's  nettles,  frictions,  clysters,  suppositories,  sneezings,  masti- 
catories, nasals,  cupping-glasses. 

To  open  the  haemorrhoids  with  horseleeches,  to  apply  horse- 
4.  Averters.  (  leeches  to  the  forehead  without  scarification,  to  the  shoulders, 
thighs. 

Issues,  boring,  cauteries,  hot  irons  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown. 

r  A  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink, 
p     ,.  ,         Bezars  stone,  amber,  spice. 

1        '       Conserves  of  borage,  bualoss,  roses,  fumitory, 
resolvers,    [  ri     c    .■        rii 
,  .    ,  \  Confection  ot  alchermes. 

hmderers.      Electuarium  latificans  Galeni  et  Rhasin,  ^c. 
I  Diamargaritum  frig,  diaboraginatum,  <S[C. 

u2 
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6.   Correctors 
of  accidents, 


Inwardly 
taken, 


Simples 


Com- 
pounds. 


Q^     2.  Memb^ 
Cure  of  me- 
lancholy over 
the  body. 


Synopsis  of  the  Second  Partition. 

Odoraments  of  roses,  violets. 

Irrigations  of  the  liead,  with  the  decoctions  of  nymphea,  lettuce, 

mallows,  &c. 
Epitliynies,  ointments,  bags'to  the  heart. 
Fomentations  of  oil  for  the  belly. 

Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  which  were  sod  mallows,  violets,  roses, 
water-lilies,  borage  flowers,  ranisheads,  &c. 

Poppy,    nymphea,    lettuce,   roses, 
purslane,    henbane,    mandrake, 
nightsliade,  opium,  &c. 
Liquid,  as  syrups  of  poppy,  ver- 

basco,  violets,  roses. 
Solid,  as  requies  Nicholai,  Phi- 
loiiinm,Romamim,Lauda)iuin 
Paracehi. 
Oil   of  nymphea,  poppy,   violets,  roses,   man- 
drake, nutmegs. 
Odoraments  of  vinegar,  rose-water,  opium. 
Frontals  of  rose-cake,  rose-vinegar,  nutmeg. 
Ointments,    alablastritum,    unguentum    popu- 

leum,  simple  or  mixed  with  opium. 
Irrigations  of  the  head,   feet,  sponges,  music, 

murmur  and  noise  of  waters. 
Frictions  of  the  head  and  outward  parts,  sac- 
\culi  of  henbane,  wormwood  at  his  pillow,  &c. 
Against  terrible  dreams  ;  not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  peas,  cabbage, 
venison,  meats  heavy  of  digestion,  use  balm,  liart's-tongue,  &c. 
V  Against  ruddiness  and  blushing,  inward  and  outward  remedies. 
Diet,  preparatives,  purges,  averters,  cordials,  correctors,  as  before. 
Phlebotomy  in  this  kind  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent. 
To  correct   and  cleanse   the    blood  with   fumitory,   senna,  succory,   dandelion, 
endive,  &c. 


Outward- 
ly used,  as 


W   Cure 
of  hypo- 
chondria- 
cal or 
■windy 
melan- 
choly, 
3.  Mem. 


I     Suhsect.  1. 
Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 
Diet,  preparatives,  averters,  cordials,  purgers,  as  before,  saving  that  they  must  not  be 

so  vehement. 
Use  of  pennyroyal,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath  cured  many. 
To  provoke  urine  with  aniseed,  daucus,  asarum,  &c  ,  and  stools,  if  need  be,  by  clysters 

and  suppositories. 
To  respect  the  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  hypochondries. 
To  use  treacle  now  and  then  in  wintei'. 
To  vomit  after  meals  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

Galanga,  gentian,  enula,  angelica,  calamus 
aromaticus,  zedoary,  china,  condite  gin- 
ger, &c. 
["Pennyroyal,  rue,  calamint,  hay  leaves,  and 
J  berries,  scordium,  bethany,  lavender,  cam- 
\  omile,  centaury,  wormwood,  cummin, 
l_      broom,  orange  pills. 

pepper, 


Inwardly 
taken, 


Roots, 


Herbs, 


2.  To  ex- 
pel wind. 


5j  .  r  Saffron,  cinnamon,   mace,    nutmeg, 

'  P       '  \      musk,  zedoary  with  wine,  &c. 


Seeds 


f  Aniseed,  fennel-seed,  ammi,  cary,  cummin, 
\      nettle,  bays,  parsley,  grana  paradisi. 
"o    TDianisum,    diagalanga,    diaciminum,     diacalaminthes, 
cs  J       electuarium  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  laxativa,  &c. 
w    I       pulvis  carminativus,  and  pulvis  descrip.  Antidotario 
\  g    (_      Florentine,  aromaticum,  rosatum,  Mithridate. 
Outwardly  used,  as   cupping-glasses  to  the  hypochondries  without  scarifi- 
V     cation,  oil  of  camomile,  rue,  aniseed,  their  decoctions,  &c. 


THE    SECOND    PARTITION. 

THE    CURE    OF    MELANCHOLY. 


THE   FIRST    SECTION,    MEMBER,    SUBSECTION. 


IJnlaKful  Cures  rejected. 

Inveterate  Melanchol}',  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  be  a  eontmuate,  inexora- 
ble disease,  hard  to  be  cm'ed,  accompanying  them  to  their  graves,  most  part, 
as  ^  Montanus  observes,  yet  manj^  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  which  is 
most  violent,  or  at  least,  according  to  the  same  ''author,  "  it  may  be  mitigated 
and  much  eased."  Nil  desperandtim.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure,  but  not  impos- 
sible for  him  that  is  most  grievously  affected,  if  he  be  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

LTpon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method  in  the  cure, 
which  I  have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of  the  causes  ;  first  general,  then 
particular ;  and  those  according  to  their  several  species.  Of  those  cures  some 
be  lawful,  some  again  unlawful,  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and  often 
used,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted.  As  first,  whether  by 
these  diabolical  means,  which  are  commonly  practised  by  the  devil  and  his 
ministers,  sorcerers,  witches,  magicians,  «kc.,  by  spells,  cabalistical  words, 
charms,  characters,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philters,  incantations,  <kc.,  this 
disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured  ?  and  if  they  may,  whether  it  be  lawful  to 
make  use  of  them,  those  magnctical  cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such 
means  in  any  case  ?  The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is  questioned 
amongst  many  writers,  some  afiirming,  some  denying.  Valesius  cord.  med.  lib. 
5.  cap.  6.  Malleus  Maleficor.  Ileurnius,  /.  3.  pract.  vied.  cap.  28.  Ctelius  lib. 
16.  c.  16.  Delrio  Tom.  3.  Wierus  ^/^.  2.  de  prcestig.  deem.  Libanius  Lavater 
de  sped.  part.  2.  cap.  7.  Holbrenner  the  Lutheran  in  Pistorium,  Poly  dor 
Virg.  /.  1.  de  prrodig.  Taudlerus,  Lemuius,  (Hippocrates  and  Aviceuna 
amongst  the  rest)  deny  that  spirits  or  devils  have  any  power  over  us,  and 
refer  all  with  Pomponatius  of  Padua  to  natvu'al  causes  and  humours.  Of  the 
other  opinion  are  Bodinus  Dmnionamantloe,  lib.  3.  caj).  2.  Arnoldus,  Marcellus 
Empyricus,  I.  Pistorius,  Paracelsus  Apodix.  Magic.  Agrippa  lib.  2.  de  occult. 
Philos.  cap.  36.  69.  71.  72.  ct  I.  3.  c.  23.  et  10.  Marcilius  Ficinus  de  vit. 
co'lit.  coinpar.  cap.  13.  15.  18.  21.  S,-c.  Gedeottus  de  promiscua  doct.  cap.  24. 
Jovianus  Pontanus  Tom.  2.  Plin.  lib.  28.  c.  2.  Strabo,  lib.  15.  Geog.  Leo 
Suavius  :  Goclenius  de  img.  armar.  Oswoldus  CroUius,  Ernestus  Burgravius, 
Dr.  Flud,  &c.  Cardan  de  siiht.  brings  many  proofs  out  of  Ars  Notoria,  and 
Solomon's  decayed  works,  old  Hermes,  Artefius,  Costaben  Luca,  Picatrix,  &c. 
that  such  cures  may  be  done.  They  can  make  fire  it  shall  not  burn,  fetch 
back  thieves  or  stolen  goods,  shew  their  absent  faces  in  a  glass,  make  serpents 
lie  still,  stanch  blood,  salve  gouts,  epilepsies,  biting   of  mad  dogs,  tooth-ache, 

'■  Consil.  235.  pro  Abbate  Italo.  ''  C'onsil.  23.  ant  curabitur.  aut  certc  minus  allicietur,  si  volet. 
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melancholy,  et  omnia  mundi  mala,  make  men  immortal,  young  again  as  the 
'^  Spanish  marquess  is  said  to  have  done  by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  some,  which 
jugglers  in  ''  China  maintain  still  (as  Tragaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their 
extraordinary  skill  in  physic,  and  some  of  our  modern  chemists  by  their  strange 
limbecks,  by  their  spells,  ])hilosophcr's  stones  and  charms.  "  ^'  Many  doubt," 
saith  Nicholas  Taurellus,  "  whether  the  devil  can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath 
not  made,  and  some  flatly  deny  it,  howsoever  common  experience  confinns  to 
our  astonishment,  that  magicians  can  work  such  feats,  and  that  the  devil  with- 
out impediment  can  penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  cure  such 
maladies  by  means  to  us  unknown."  Daneus  in  his  tract  de  Sortiariis  sub- 
scribes to  this  of  Tam-ellus  ;  Erastus  de  lamiis,  maintaineth  as  much,  and  so 
do  most  divines,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience  they  can 
commit  ^  agenies  cum  jmtientibus,  colligere  semina  rerimi,  eaque  materics  appli- 
care,  as  Austin  infers  de  Cio.  Dei  et  de  Trinit.  lib.  3.  caj).  7.  et  8.  they  can 
work  stupendous  and  admirable  conclusions  ;  we  see  the  effects  only,  but  not  the 
causes  of  them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cm-es.  Sorcerers  are 
too  common  ;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  white-witches,  as  they  call  them,  in 
every  village,  which  if  they  be  sought  unto,  will  help  ahiiost  all  infirmities  of 
body  and  mind,  Servatores  in  Latin,  and  they  have  comiiionly  St.  Catherine's 
wheel  pi'inted  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  part  about  them, 
resistunt  incantatorum  prcestigiis,  (»  Boissardus  writes)  morbos  ci  sagis  motos 
propuhant,  S)C.,  that  to  doubt  of  it  any  longer,  "  '^  or  not  to  believe,  were  to 
run  into  that  other  sceptical  extreme  of  increduhty,"  saith  Taurellus.  Leo 
Suavius  in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus  seems  to  make  it  an  art,  which  ought 
to  be  approved  ;  Pistorius  and  others  stiffly  maintain  the  use  of  charms,  words, 
characters,  ha.  Ars  vera  est,  sed paiici  artifices  reperiuntur  ;  the  art  is  true, 
but  there  be  but  a  few  that  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellius  Donatus  lib.  2.  de  hist, 
mir.  cap.  1.  proves  out  of  Josephus'  eight  books  of  antiquities,  that  "  '  Solomon 
so  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by  spells,  charms,  and  drove  away  devils, 
and  that  Eleazar  did  as  much  before  Vespasian."  Langius  in  his  med.epist. 
holds  Jupiter  Menecrates,  that  did  so  many  stupendous  cures  in  bis  time,  to  have 
used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a  magician.  Many  famous  cures 
are  daily  done  in  this  kind,  the  devil  is  an  expert  physician,  as  Godelman  calls 
him,  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  and  God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians 
to  produce  such  effects,  as  Lavater  cap.  3.  lib.  8.  piart.  3.  cap.  \.  Pohd.  Virg. 
lib.  1.  de  prodigiis,  Delrio  and  others  admit.  Such  cures  may  be  done,  and  as 
Paracels.  Toyn.  4.  de  morb.  ament.  stiffly  maintains,  "  ^  they  cannot  otherwise 
be  cured  but  by  spells,  seals,  and  spiritual  physic."  '  Arnoldus,  lib.  de  sigillis, 
sets  down  the  making  of  them,  so  doth  Rulandus  and  many  others. 

Hoc  posito,  they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is  whether  it  be 
lawful  in  a  desperate  case  to  crave  their  help,  or  ask  a  wizard's  advice.  'Tis 
a  common  practice  of  some  men  to  go  first  to  a  witch,  and  then  to  a  physician, 
if  one  cannot  the  other  shall,  Flectere  si  nequeant  superos  Acheronta  mooehunt. 
"  ™  It  matters  not,"  saith  Paracelsus,  "  whether  it  be  God  or  the  devil,  angels, 
or  unclean  spirits  cure  him,  so  that  he  be  eased."  If  a  man  fall  into  a  ditch, 
as  he  prosecutes  it,  what  matter  is  it  whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him 
out  ?  and  if  I  be  troubled  with  such  a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  devil 
himself,  or  any  of  his  ministers  by  God's  permission,  redeem  me  ?     He  calls  a 

"■  Vide  Renatum  Morey  Animad.  in  scholam  Saleruit.  c.  38.  si  ad  40.  annos  possent  producere  vitam, 
cur  non  ad  centum  ?  si  ad  centum,  cur  nou  ad  mille?  <'  Ilist.  Chinensum.         «  Alii  dubitant  an  daemon 

possit  morbos  curare  quos  non  fecit,  alii  neg.aut,  sed  quotidiana  experientia  confirniat,  magos  magno  mul- 
torum  stupore  morbos  curare,  singulas  corporis  parte  citra  impedimentum  perraeai'e,  et  mediis  nobis  ignotis 
curare.  '  Agentia  cum  patientibus  conjugunt.  f  Cap.  11.  de  Servat.  h  Usee  alii  rident,  sed  vereor  ne 
dura  nolumus  esse  creduli,  vitium  non  effugiamus  incrcdulitatis.  '  Refert  Solomonem  mentis  morbos 

curasse,  et  daemones  abegisse  ipsos  carminibus,  quod  et  coram  Vespasiano  fecit  Eleazar.  ^  Spirituales  morbi 
spiritualiter  curari  delient.  '  Sigillum  e.x  auro  pec\iliari  ad  Melancholiam,  &c.  ■"  Lib.  1.  de  occult. 

Philos.  nihil  refert  an  Deus  an  diabolus,  angelian  immundi  spiritus  aegro  opem  ferant,  mode  morbus  curetur. 
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"  magician  God's  minister  and  his  vicar,  applying  that  of  vos  estis  dii  profanely 
to  them,  for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastus/««-^  I.  fol.  45.  And  elsewhere 
he  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a  good  faith,  "  "  a  strong  imagination,  and 
they  shall  find  the  etfects  :  let  divines  say  to  the  contrai-y  what  they  will. ' '  He 
proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise  be  cured.  Incantatione 
orti  incantatione  curari  debent ;  if  they  be  caused  by  incantation,  i'  they  must 
be  cured  by  incantation.  Constantinus  lib.  4.  approves  of  such  remedies  : 
Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  iErodius  rerum  Judic.  lib.  3.  tit.  7.  Salicetus 
Godefridus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them  ;  modo  sint  ad  sanitatem, 
qucE  a  magis  Jiunt,  secus  non,  so  they  be  for  the  parties  good,  or  not  at  all. 
But  these  men  are  confuted  by  Remigius,  Bodinus,  dcRin.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  Godel- 
manus  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  Wierus,  Delrio  lib.  6.  quiest.  2.  Tom.  3.  7na(/.  inquis. 
Erastus  de  Lamiis  ;  all  our  i  divines,  schoolmen,  and  such  as  write  cases  of 
conscience  are  against  it,  the  scripture  itself  absolutely  forbids  it  as  a  mortal 
sin,  Levit.  cap.  xviii.  xix.  xx.  Deut.  x\dii.  he.  Rom.  viii.  19.  "  Evil  is  not  to 
be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it. "  Much  better  it  were  for  such  patients 
that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  misery  in  this  hfe,  than  to  hazard  their 
souls'  health  for  ever,  and  as  Deh-io  counselleth,  "  "^  much  better  die,  than  be  so 
cured."  Some  take  upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  remedies,  and 
magical  exorcisms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  chm-ch,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar,  Irajneus,  TertuUian, 
Austin.  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  such,  and  magic  itself  hath  been  publicly 
professed  in  some  universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in  Spain,  and  Cracow  in 
Poland  :  but  condemned  anno  1318,  by  the  chancellor  and  university  of  ^  Paris. 
Our  pontifical  writers  retain  many  of  these  adjurations  and  forms  of  exorcisms 
stiU  in  the  church  ;  besides  those  in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and 
svich  as  are  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in  Christ's  name.  Read  Hieron.  Mengus 
cap.  3.  Pet.  Tyreus, /wr^.  3.  cap.  8.  what  exorcisms  they  prescribe,  besides 
those  ordinary  means  of  " '^  fire  sutfumigations,  lights,  cutting  the  air  with 
swords,"  cap.  57.  herbs,  odours  :  of  which  Tostatus  treats,  2.  Hep.  cap.  16. 
qucest.  43.  you  shall  find  many  vain  and  frivolous  superstitious  forms  of  exor- 
cisms among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 


MEMB.  II. 

Laicfid  Cures,  first  from  God. 

Being  so  clearly  evinced,  as  it  is,  all  unlawful  cures  are  to  be  refused,  it 
remains  to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  admitted,  and  those  are  commonly  such 
which  God  hath  appointed,  "  by  virtue  of  stones,  herbs,  plants,  meats,  &c.  and 
the  like,  wliich  are  prepared  and  applied  to  our  use,  by  art  and  industry  of 
physicians,  who  are  the  tUspensers  of  such  treasures  for  om*  good,  and  to  be 
"  ^honoured  for  necessities'  sake,"  God's  intermediate  ministers,  to  whom  in 
our  infirmities  we  are  to  seek  for  help.  Yet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or 
wholly  upon  them  :  a  Jove  principium,  we  must  first  begin  with  ^  prayer,  and 
then  use  physic  ;  not  one  without  the  other,  but  both  together.  To  pray  alone, 
and  reject  ordinary  means,  is  to  do  like  him  in  J^isop,  that  when  his  cart  was 
stalled,  lay  flat  on  his  back,  and  cried  aloud  help  Hercides,  but  that  was  to 

"  Magus  minister  et  Vicarius  Dei.  °  Utere  forti  imaginatione  et  experieris  effectum,  dicant  in  adversum 
quicquid  volunt  Theologi.  p  Idem  Plinius  contendit  quosdam  esse  morbos  qui  Incantationibus  solum  curentur. 
1  Qui  talibus  credunt,  aut  ad  eorum  domos  euutes,  aut  suis  domibus  introducuut,  aut  interrogant,  sciant 
se  fidem  Christianam  et  baptismum  praevaiicasse,  et  Apostatas  esse.  Austin  de  superstit.  observ.  hoc  pacto  k 
Deo  deticitur  ad  diabolum,  P.  Mart.  '  Mori  praestat  quam  superstitiose  sanari,  Disquis.  mag.  1.  2.  c.  2. 

sect.  1.  qusest.  1.  Tom.  3.  »  P.  Lumbard.         '  Suifitus,  gladiorum  ictus,  &c.         >■  The  Lord  liath  created 

medicines  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them,  Ecclus.  x.xxviii.  4.  »  My  son,  fail  not  in 

thy  sickness,  but  pray  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  make  thee  whole,  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  9.  v  Hue  omne  prin- 

cipium, hue  refer  exitura.  llor.  3.  carra.  Od.  tl. 
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little  purpose,  except  as  his  friend  advised  him,  rotis  tide  ipse  annllaris,  he 
whipped  his  horses  withal,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  God  works  hy 
means,  as  Christ  cured  the  hlind  man  with  clay  and  spittle  :  "  Orandum  est  ut 
sit  mens  satm  in  corjwre  sa)io."  As  we  must  pray  for  health  of  hody  and  mind, 
so  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  and  continue  it.  Some  kind 
of  devils  arc  not  cast  out  hut  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and  both  necessarily 
required,  not  one  without  the  other.  For  all  the  physic  we  can  use,  art,  excel- 
lent industry,  is  to  no  purpose  without  calling  upon  God,  nil  juvat  immensos 
C rater 0  promittere  inontes  :  it  is  iu  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except  God 
bless  us. 

"  lion  Siculi  dapes 


'  Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 
Non  aniinum  cjtherseve  cantus. 


»  Non  domus  et  fundus,  non  Pcris  acervus  et  aiiri 
^groto  possimt  domino  deducere  febres." 
"  With  Iiouse,  with  land,  with  money,  and  with  gold, 
The  master's  fever  will  not  be  coutroll'd." 

We  must  use  our  prayer  and  physic  both  together  :  and  so  no  doubt  but  our 
prayers  wiU  be  available,  and  our  physic  take  effect.  'Tis  that  Hezekiah  prac- 
tised, 2  King.  XX,  Luke  the  Evangelist  :  and  which  we  are  enjoined,  Coloss. 
iv.  not  the  patient  only,  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  a  heathen, 
required  this  in  a  good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen,  HI/,  de  Plat,  et  Hipp, 
dog.  lib.  9.  cap.  15.  and  in  that  tract  of  his,  an  mores  seqtiantur  temp.  cor.  ca. 
11.  'tis  a  ride  which  he  doth  incidcatc,  *^and  many  others.  Hyperius  in  his 
first  book  de  sacr.  script,  lect.  speaking  of  that  happiness  and  good  success  which 
all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cm'es,  ^  tells  them  that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  except  with  a  true  faith  they  caU  upon  God,  and  teach  their 
patients  to  do  the  like."  The  council  of  Lateran,  Canon  22.  decreed  they 
should  do  so  ;  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much  :  "  what- 
soevei-  thou  takest  in  hand  (saith  ^  Gregory)  let  God  be  of  thy  counsel,  consult 
with  him  ;  that  healeth  those  that  are  broken  in  heart,  (Psal.  cxlvii.  3.)  and 
bindeth  up  their  sores."  Otherwise  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  crt^>.  xlvi.  11. 
denounced  to  Egypt,  In  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt 
have  no  health.  It  is  the  same  counsel  which  ^Comineus  that  politic  historio- 
grapher gives  to  all  christian  princes,  upon  occasion  of  that  unhappy  overthrow 
of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  means  of  which  he  was  extremely  melan- 
choly, and  sick  to  death  ;  insomuch  that  neither  physic  nor  persuasion  could 
do  him  any  good,  perceiving  his  preposterous  error  belike,  adviseth  all  great 
men  in  such  cases,  "  s  to  pray  first  to  God  with  all  submission  and  penitency, 
to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to  use  physic."  The  very  same  faidt  it  was, 
which  the  prophet  reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Judah,  that  he  relied  more  on 
physic  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  Avould  have  him  to  amend  it.  And  'tis 
a  fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  aU  other  sorts  of  men.  The  prophet  David  was 
so  observant  of  this  precept,  that  in  his  greatest  misery  and  vexation  of  mind, 
he  put  this  rule  first  in  practice.  Psal.  Ixxvii.  3.  "When  I  am  in  heaviness, 
I  will  think  on  God."  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  4.  "  Comfort  the  soid  of  thy  servant,  for 
unto  thee  I  hft  up  my  soul:"  and  verse  7.  "In  the  day  of  trouble  will  I  call 
upon  thee,  for  thou  hearest  me."  Psal.  liv.  1.  "Save  nic,  0  God,  by  thy 
name,"  <fec.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  psal.  xx.  And  'tis  the  common  practice  of  all  good 
men,  Psal.  evii.  13.  "  when  their  heart  was  humbled  with  heaviness,  they 
<-ried  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  from  their  distress." 

'  Music  and  fine  fare  can  do  no  good.  =>  ITor.  1.  1.  ep.  2.  >>  Sint  Cra?si  et  Crassi  licet,  non  hos 

Pactolus  aureas  undas  agens  eripiet  unquam  e  miseriis.  ■■  Scientia  do  Deo  debet  in  medico  iufixa  esse, 

Mesne  Arabs.     Sanat  onines  langiiores  Heus.     For  you  shall  pray  to  your  Lord,  that  he  would  prosper  that 
which  is  given  for  ease,  and  then  use  physic  for  the  prolonging  of  life,  Ecclus   xxxviii.  4.  'i  Onines  optant 

quandam  in  medicina  fa>Iicitatein,  sed  banc  non  est  qudd  expectent,  nisi  deum  vera  fide  invocent,  atque  aegros 
similiter  ad  ardentem  vocationem  excitent.  ^  Lemnius  e  Gregor.  exhor.  ad  vitam  opt.  instit.  cap.  48. 

Quicquid  meditaris  aggredi  aut  perticere.  Ileum  in  consilium  adhibeto.  •  C'ommentar.  lib.  7.  oh  infelicem 

puznam  contristatus,  in  a?gritudiiieiii  incidit,  ita  iit  a  medicis  curari  non  po-sset.  c  In  his  animi  malis 

princeps  imprimis  ad  Deum  precetnr,  et  peccatis  veniani  exoret,  inde  ad  medicinam,  &c. 
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And  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing,  as  David  confesseth,  Psal.  xxx. 
12.  "  Thou  hast  turned  my  mourning  into  joy,  thou  hast  loosed  my  sackcloth, 
and  girded  me  with  gladness."  Therefore  he  advisetli  all  others  to  do  the 
like,  Psal.  xxxi.  24.  "  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong,  and  he  shall 
estabUsh  yom*  heart."  It  is  reported  by  *  Suidas,  speaking  of  Hezekiah,  that 
there  was  a  great  book  of  old,  of  King  Solomon's  writing,  Avhicli  contained 
medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the 
temple  :  but  Ilezekiah  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  because 
it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  iu  calling  and  relying  upon 
God,  out  of  a  confidence  on  those  remedies.  ^  Minutius  that  worthy  consul  of 
Rome  in  an  oration  he  made  to  his  soldiers,  was  much  offended  with  them,  and 
taxed  their  ignorance,  that  in  their  misery  called  more  on  him  than  upon  God. 
A  general  fault  it  is  all  over  the  world,  and  Minutius 's  speech  concerns  us  all, 
we  rely  more  on  physic,  and  seek  oftener  to  physicians,  than  to  God  himself. 
As  much  faulty  are  they  that  prescribe,  as  they  that  ask,  respecting  wholly 
their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordinary  receipts  and  medicines  many 
times,  than  to  him  that  made  them.  I  would  wish  all  patients  in  this  behalf, 
in  the  midst  of  their  melancholy,  to  remember  that  of  Siracides,  Ecc.  i.  11. 
and  12.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and  gladness,  and  rejoicing.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  a  merry  heart,  and  giveth  gladness,  and  joy,  and 
long  life  :  "  and  all  such  as  prescribe  physic,  to  begin  in  nomine  Dei,  as 
'  Mesne  did,  to  imitate  Lfebius  a  Fonte  Eugubinirs,  that  in  all  his  consultations, 
still  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  the  good  success  of  his  business ;  and  to  re- 
rember  that  of  Crete  one  of  their  predecessors, y«_(7e  avaritiam.,  et  sine  oratione 
et  invocatione  Dei  nihil  facias,  avoid  covetousness,  and  do  nothing  without 
invocation  upon  God. 


MEMB.  III. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  seek  to   Saints  for  Aid  in  this  Disease. 

That  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts  ;  but  whether  we  should  pray  to 
saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they  can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  lawfully 
controverted.  Whether  their  images,  shrines,  relics,  consecrated  things, 
holy  water,  medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcisms,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  be  available  in  this  disease  ?  The  papists  on  the  one  side 
stiffly  maintain  how  many  melancholy,  mad,  demoniacal  persons  are  daily 
cured  at  St.  Anthony's  Church  in  Padua,  at  St.  Vitus'  in  Germany,  by  our 
Lady  of  Loretto  in  Italy,  our  Lady  of  Sichcm  in  the  Low  Countries  :  ^Quce  et 
rcpcis  lumen,  cpgris  salutem,  mortuis  vitam,  claudis  gressiim  reddit,  omnes  mor- 
ftos  corporis,  anirni,  curat,  et  in  ipsos  dcemones  imperium  exercet ;  she  cures 
halt,  lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  commands  the  devil  him- 
self, saith  Lipsius.  "  twenty-five  thousand  in  a  day  come  thither,"  '  qiiis  nisi  nu- 
men  in  ilium  locum  sic  indiixit ;  who  brought  them  ?  in  aiirihus,  in  oculis 
omnium  gesta,  nova  novitia  ;  new  news  lately  done,  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full 
of  her  cures,  and  who  can  relate  them  all  ?  They  have  a  proper  saint  almost 
for  every  pecuHar  infirmity  :  for  poison,  gouts,  agues,  Petronella  :  St.  Romanus 
for  such  as  are  possessed  ;  Valentine  for  the  falling  sickness  ;  St.  Vitus  for 
madmen,  <fec.  and  as  of  old  ™  Pliny  reckons  up  Gods  for  all  diseases,  {Fehri 
fanum  dicatum  est)  LiUus  Giraldus  repeats  many  of  her  ceremonies  :  all  affec- 

•  Greg.  Tholoss.  To.  2. 1.  28.  c.  7.  Syntax.  In  vestibulo  templi  Solomon,  liber  remediorum  ciijusque  morbi 
fuit,  quern  revulsit  Ezechias,  quod  populus  neglecto  Deo  uec  iuvocato,  sanitateui  iiide  peteret.  i"  Livlus 

1.  23.  Strepunt  aures  clamoribus  plorantiuni  sociorum,  sa?pius  nos  quani  deorum  invocantiuin  opem. 
'  Rulandus  adjungit  optimani  orationem  ad  finem  Eiupyricoruni.  Mercurialis  consil.  2.5.  ita  concludit. 
Montanus  passim,  &c.  et  plures  alii,  &c.  ''  Lipsius.  ."  '  Cap.  2fi.  "'  Lib.  2.  cap.  7.  do  Deo  Morbisque 
in  genera  deseriptis  decs  repenraus. 
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tions  of   the  luiiul  were  heretofore  accounted  gods,"  love,  and  sorrow,  virtue, 
honour,  liberty,  contumely,   impudeucy,  had  their  temples,  tempests,  seasons. 
Crepitus  Ventris,  dea  Vaaina,  dea  Cloacina,  there  was  a  goddess  of  idleness,  a 
goddess  of  the  draught,  or  jakcs,  Prema,  Premunda,  Priapus,  bawdy  gods,  and 
gods  for  all  "  offices.     Varro  reckons  up  30,000  gods  :   Lucian  makes  Podagra 
the  gout  a  goddess,  and  assigns  her  priests  and  ministers  :    and  melancholy 
comes   not  behind  ;   for   as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib.  4.  de  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  9. 
there  was  of  okl  Angerona  dea,  and  she  had  her  chapel  and  feasts,  to  whom 
(saith  P  Macrobius)  they  did  oifer  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she  might  be  pacified  as 
well  as  the  rest.    'Tis  no  new  thing,  you  see  this  of  papists  ;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  old  doting  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedicated  his  ipen  after  all  his 
labours,  to  this  our  goddess  of  melancholy,  than  to  his    Virgo  Halensis,  and 
been    her  chaplain,   it  would  have  become  him  better :   hut    he,  poor  man, 
thought  no  harm  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he 
doth"  well,  he  hath   so  many  patrons,  and  honourable  precedents  in  the  like 
kind,  that  justify  as  much,  as  eagerly,  and  more  than  he  there  saith  of  his 
lady  and  mistress :  read  but  superstitious  Coster  and  Gretser's  Tract  de  Cruce, 
Laur.  Arcturus  Fanieus  de  Invoc.  Sand.  Bellannine,  Delrio  dis.  inag.  Tom.  3. 
/.  6.  qucesL  2.  sect.    3.  Greg.  Tolosanus    Tom.  2.   lib.  8.  cap.  24.      Syntax. 
Strozius  Cicogna  lib.  4.  cap.  9.     Tyreus,  Hieronymus  Mengus,  and  you  shall 
find    infinite   examples   of  cm-es  done   in  this    kind,  by  holy  waters,   relics, 
crosses,  exorcisms,   amidets,    images,   consecrated  beads,   ka.     Barradius  the 
Jesuit  boldly  gives  it  out,  that   Christ's   countenance,  and  the  Virgin  Mary's, 
would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  had  looked  steadfastly  on  them.      P.  Morales  the 
Spaniard  in  his  book  de  pidch.  Jes.  et  Mar.  confirms  the  same  out  of  Carthu- 
sianus,  and  I  know  not  Avhom,  that  it  was  a  common  proverb  in  those  days,  for 
such  as  were  troubled  in  mind  to  say,  earnus  ad  videndum  filium  MaricB,  let  us 
see  the  son  of  Mary,  as  they  now  do  post  to  St.  Anthony's  in  Padua,  or  to  St. 
Hilai-y's  at  Poictiers  in  France.     ""In  a  closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at  this 
day   St.  Hilary's  bed  to  be  seen,   •'  to  which  they  bring  all  the  madmen  in  the 
coimtry,  and  after  some  prayers   and  other   ceremonies,  they  lay  them  down 
there  to  sleep,  and  so  they  recover."     It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts, 
to  send  all  their  madmen  to  St.  Hilary's  cradle.     They  say  the  hke  of  St. 
Tubery  in  ^  another  place.    Giraldus  Cambrensis  Itin.  Canib.  c.  1.  tells  strange 
stories  of  St.  Ciricius'  staff,  that  would  cure  this  and  all  other  diseases.    Others 
say  as  much  (as  *  Hospinian  obseiwes)  of   the  three  kings   of  Cologne  ;  their 
names  -m-itten  in  parchment,  and  hung  about  a  patient's  neck,  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  will  produce  like  eftects.    Read  Lipomannus,  or  that  golden  legend 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  you  shall  have  infinite  stories,  or  those  new  relations 
of  our  "Jesuits  in  Japan  and  China,  of  Mat.    Riccius,  Acosta,  Loyola,  Xave- 
rius's  life,  &c.     Jasper   Belga,    a  Jesuit,  cured  a  mad  woman  by  hanging  St. 
John's  gospel  about  her  neck,   and  many  such.      Holy  water  did  as  much   in 
Japan,  he.      Nothing  so  familiar  in  their  works,  as  such  examples. 

But  we  on  the  other  side  seek  to  God  alone.  We  say  with  David,  Psal. 
xlvi.  1.  "  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and  help  in  trouble,  ready  to  be 
found."  For  their  catalogue  of  examples,  we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that 
they  are  false  fictions,  or  diabolical  illusions,  coimterfeit  miracles.  We  cannot 
deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  on  St.  Anthony's  day  in  Padua,  to  bring 
diverse  madmen  and  demoniacal  persons  to  be  cured  :  yet  we  make  a  doubt 
whether  such  parties  he  so  affected  indeed,  but  prepared  by  their  priests,  by 

°  Selden  prolog,  cap.  3.  de  diis  Syris.  Rofinus.  "  See  Lilii  Giraldi  sjiitagma  de  diis,  &c.  p  12  Cal. 

Januarii  ferias  celebrant,  ut  angores  et  animi  solicitudines  propitiata  depellat.  i  Hanc  diviP  pennam 

C0Ilsecra^^,  Lipsius.  '  Jodocus  Sincerus  itin.  Galliae.  I(il7.    Hue  mente  captos  deducunt,  et  statis  oiatio- 

nibus,  sacrisque  peractis,  in  iUum  lectum  dormitum  ponunt,  &c.  =  In  Gallia  Narbonensi.  '  Lib.  de 

orig.  Festorutn.    Colic  sugpensa  et  pergameno  inscripta,  cum  signo  crucis,  &c.         "  Em.  Acosta  com.  rerum 
in  Oiiente  gest.  a  societal.  Jesu,  Anno  1568.     Epist.  Gonsalvi  Fernandis,  Anno  1560.  e  Japonia. 
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certain  ointments  and  drams,  to  cozen  the  commonalty,  as  ^  Hildeslieim  well 
saith  ;  the  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia  as  Mathiolus  gives  us  to 
understand  in  his  preface  to  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides.  But  we  need  not 
rim  so  far  for  examples  in  this  kind,  we  have  a  just  volume  published  at  home 
to  this  purpose.  "  y  A  declaration  of  egregious  popish  impostures,  to  with- 
di'aw  the  hearts  of  I'cligious  men  under  pretence  of  casting  out  of  devils,  prac- 
tised by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish  priests, 
his  wicked  associates,  with  the  several  parties'  names,  confessions,  examina- 
tions, <fec.  which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed."  But  these  are  ordinary 
tricks  only  to  get  opinion  and  money,  mere  impostures,  -^scidapius  of  old, 
that  coimterfeit  God,  did  as  many  famous  cures  ;  his  temple  (as  ^  Strabo 
relates)  was  daily  full  of  patients,  and  as  many  several  tables,  inscriptions, 
pendants,  donories,  &c.  to  be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  om*  Lady  of 
Loretto's  in  Italy.      It  was  a  custom  long  since, 


"  suspendisse  potenti 


Vestimenta  maris  deo."^" — Ilor.  Od.  1.  lib.  5.  Od. 

To  do  the  hke,  in  former  times  they  were  seduced  and  deluded  as  they  are 
now.  'Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune, 
Venus,  jEsculapius,  <fcc.  as  ^  Lactantius  lib.  2.  de  orig.  erroris,  c.  17.  observes. 
The  same  Jupiter  and  those  bad  angels  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by  the 
name  of  St.  Sebastian,  Barbara,  &c.  Christopher  and  George  are  come  in  their 
places.  Our  lady  succeeds  Venus  (as  they  use  her  in  many  offices),  the  rest 
are  otherwise  supplied,  as  "^  Lavater  writes,  and  so  they  are  deluded.  "  'i  And 
God  often  winks  at  these  impostures,  because  they  forsake  his  word,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  that  seek  after  holy  water,  crosses," 
&c.  Wierus,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  Wliat  can  these  men  plead  for  themselves  more  than 
those  heathen  gods,  the  same  cures  done  by  both,  the  same  spirit  that  seduceth  ; 
but  read  more  of  the  Pagan  god's  effects  in  Austin  de  Civitaie  Dei,  I.  10.  cap. 
6.  and  of  ^sculapius  especially  in  Cicogna  I.  3.  cap.  8.  or  put  case  they  could, 
helj:),  why  should  we  rather  seek  to  them,  than  to  Christ  himself,  since  that  he 
so  kindly  invites  us  unto  him,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  ease  you,"  Mat.  xi.  and  we  know  that  there  is  one  God,  "  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ,  (1  Tim.  ii.  5)  who  gave  himself  a  ran- 
som for  all  men.  We  know  that  we  have  an  ^  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  (1  Job.  ii.  1.)  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven,  by  which  we 
can  be  saved,  but  by  his,"  who  is  always  ready  to  hear  us,  and  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  from  ^whom  we  can  have  no  repulse,  solus  vult,  solus 
potest,  curat  universos  tanquam  singulos,  et  s  urnirriquemque  tiostrum  ut  solum, 
we  are  all  as  one  to  him,  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one,  and  why  should  we  then 
seek  to  any  other  but  to  him. 


MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Phi/sician,  Patient,  Phi/sic. 

Of  those  diverse  gifts  which  our  apostle  Paul  saith  God  hath  bestowed  on 
man,  this  of  physic  is  not  the  least,  but  most  necessary,  and  especially  con- 
ducing to  the  good  of  mankind.  Next  therefore  to  God  in  all  our  extremities 
("for  of  the  most  high  cometh  healing, "  Ecclus.   xxxviii.  2.)  we  must  seek  to, 

"  Spicel.  de  morbis  daemoniacis ,  sic  k  sacrificulis  parati  unguentis  Magicis  corpori  illitis,  ut  stultae  plebeculae 
persuadeant  tales  curari  k  Sancto  Antonio.  i  Printed  at  London  4<"  by  J.  Roberts.  1605.  '  Greg.  lib.  8. 
Cujus  fanura  a>grotantium  multitudine  refertum,  undiqua<iiie  et  tabellis  pendentibus,  in  quibus  sanati  lan- 
guores  erant  inscripti.  »  "  To  offer  tbe  sailors'  garments  to  the  deity  of  the  deep."  ''  Mali  angeli  sumpserunt 
dim  nomen  .lovis,  Junonis,  Apollinis,  &c.  qiios  Gentiles  deos  credebant,  nunc  S.  Sebastiani,  Barbarse,  &c. 
nomen  habent,  et  aliorum.  ^  Part.  2.  cap.  \).  de  spect.  Veneri  substituunt  Virginem  Mariani.  ■*  Ad 

haec  ludibria  Deus  connivet  freqiientur,  ubi  relicto  verlio  I>ei,  ad  Satanam  curritur,  quales  hi  sunt,  qui  aquam 
lustraleni,  cmcem,  &c.  lubricse  fidei  hominibus  ofiemnt.  '  Charior  est  ipsis  homo  quam  sibi,  Paul. 
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ami  rely  upon  tlic  riiysician,  ''  who  is  Manus  Dei,  saith  Hierophilus,  and  to 
wliom  he  hatli  given  knowledge,  that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondrous 
works.  "  With  such  doth  he  heal  men,  and  take  away  their  pains,"  Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  G.  7.  "  when  thou  hast  need  of  him,  let  him  not  go  from  thee.  The 
hour  may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have  good  success,"  vcr.  13.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  seek  a  physician  as  we  ought,  we  may 
be  eased  of  our  infirmities,  such  a  one  I  mean  as  is  sufficient,  and  worthily  so 
called  ;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  in  every  street 
almost,  and  in  every  village,  that  take  upon  them  this  name,  make  this  noble 
and  profitable  art  to  be  evil  s|)oken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these  base 
and  illiterate  artificers :  but  such  a  physician  I  speak  of,  as  is  approved, 
learned,  skilfid,  honest,  &;c.,  of  whose  duty  Wecker,  Antid.  cap.  2  et  Syntax, 
ined.  Crato.  Julius  Alexandrinus  medic.  Heurniusj»;;-ff.r.  med.  lib.  3.  cujJ.  1.  <^'c. 
treat  at  large.  For  this  particidar  disease,  him  that  shall  take  upon  him  to 
cure  it,  '  Paracelsus  Avill  have  to  be  a  magician,  a  chemist,  a  philosopher,  an 
astrologer;  Thurnesserus,  Severinus  the  Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers, 
require  as  much  :  "  many  of  them  cannot  be  cured  but  by  magic. "  ^  Paracelsus 
is  so  stifi"  for  those  chemical  medicines,  that  in  his  cures  he  will  admit  almost 
of  no  other  physic,  deriding  in  the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  their 
followers  :  but  magic,  and  all  such  remedies  I  have  alread}^  censured,  and  shall 
speak  of  chemistry  '  elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required  by  many  famous  phy- 
sicians, by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Fernelius  ;  ™  doubted  of,  and  exploded  by  others  : 
I  will  not  take  uj^on  me  to  decide  the  controversy  myself,  Johannes  Hossurtus, 
Thomas  Boderius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  mathematical  physic, 
shall  determine  for  me.  Many  physicians  explode  astrology  in  physic  (saith 
he),  there  is  no  use  of  it,  imam  artem  ac  quasi  temerarium  insectantur,  ac 
c/loriani  sibi  ab  ejus  imperitia  anciipari  :  but  I  will  reprove  physicians  by  phy- 
sicians, that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicen.  he,  that  count 
them  butchers  without  it,  homicidas  medicos  Astrologice  ignaros,  S^c.  Paracelsus 
goes  farther,  and  will  have  his  physician  "  predestinated  to  this  man's  cure,  this 
malady  ;  and  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  geniture  inspected,  gathering  of 
herbs,  of  administering  astrologically  observed  ;  in  which  Thurnesserus  and 
some  iatromathematical  professors,  are  too  superstitious  in  my  judgment. 
"°  Hellebore  will  help,  but  not.alway,  not  given  by  every  physician,  «fec."but 
these  men  are  too  peremptory  and  self-conceited  as  I  think.  But  what  do  I  do, 
interposing  in  that  which  is  beyond  my  reach  ?  A  blind  man  cannot  judge  of 
colom-s,  nor  I  peradventure  of  these  things.  Only  thus  much  I  woidd  require, 
honesty  in  every  physician,  that  he  be  not  over-careless  or  covetous,  harpy-hke 
to  make  a  prey  of  his  patient  ;  Cariiijicis  namque  est  (as  p  Wecker  notes)  inter 
ipsos  cruciatus  ingens  precium  exposcere,  as  a  hungry  chirurgeon  often  pro- 
duces and  wire-di-aws  liis  cure,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  pay,  "  Non 
mi.ssura  cutem,  nisi  pilena  cruoris  hirudo.''' '^  Many  of  them,  to  get  a  fee, 
Avill  give  physic  to  every  one  that  comes,  when  there  is  no  cause,  and 
they  do  so  irritare  silentem  morbum,  as  >■  Hem^nius  complains,  stir  up  a 
silent  disease,  as  it  often  falleth  out,  wliich  by  good  counsel,  good  advice 
alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  by  rectification  of  those  six 
non-natural  things  otherwise  cured.  This  is  Naturae  belhim  inferre,  to  oppugn 
nature,  and  to  make  a  strong  body  weak.  Arnoldus  in  his  8  and  11 
Ajjhorisms  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly  forbiddeth  it.    "  ^  A  wise  phy- 

•>  Ecclus. xxxviii.     In  the  sight  of  gi-eat  men  lie  sh.all  be  in  admiration.  '  Tom.  4.  Tract.  3.  de  morbis 

amentium,  horum  niulti  non  nisi  a  Magis  curandi  et  Astrologis,  qiioniam  origo  ejus  a  coelis  petenda  est. 
I"  Lib  de  Podagi-a.  '  Sect.  5.  >"  Langius.  J.  Caesar  C'laudinus  consult.  "  Pra»destinatum  ad  hunc 

ciirandum.  "  Ilelleborus  curat,  sed  quod  ab  omni  datus  medico  vanum  est.  p  Antid.  gen.  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 
T  "  The  leech  never  releases  the  sidn  until  he  is  filled  with  blood."  '  Quod  sa'pe  evenit.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  cum 
non  sitnecessitas.  I'rustra  fatigant  remediis  icgros,  qui  victus  ratione  curari  possunt,  Ileurnius.  '  Modestus 
et  sapiens  medicus,  nunquam  properabit  ad  pliarmacum,  nisi  cogente  necessitate,  41  Aphor.  prudens  et  pius 
medicus  cibis  prius  medicinal,  quam  medieinis  puris  morbum  e.xpellere  satagat. 
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sician  will  not  give  physic,  but  upon  necessity,  and  first  try  medicinal  diet, 
before  he  proceed  to  medicinal  cure."  *  In  another  place  he  laughs  those  men 
to  sconi,  that  think  loin/is  syrKpis  expugnare  dcemones  et  anhni  pliantasrnala, 
thev  can  purge  fantastical  imaginations  and  the  devil  by  physic.  Anotlier 
caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon  good  groimds,  if  so  be  there  be  need  of 
physic,  and  not  mistake  the  disease  ;  they  are  often  deceived  by  the  "  similitude 
of  symptoms,  saith  Ileurnius,  and  I  could  give  instance  in  many  consultations, 
wherein  they  have  prescribed  opposite  physic.  Sometimes  they  go  too  per- 
functorily to  work,  in  not  prescribing  a  just  ^  course  of  jihysic  :  To  stir  up  the 
humour,  and  not  to  purge  it,  doth  often  more  harm  than  good.  Montanus 
consil.  30.  inveighs  against  such  perturbations,  "  that  purge  to  the  halves,  tire 
nature,  and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose."  'Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to  purge, 
and  as  Laurentius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of  physicians  :  Bessardns, 
fiagellum  inedkorimi,  their  lash  ;  and  for  that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be 
respected.  Though  the  patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and 
refuse  it  again,  though  he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a  good  physician 
not  to  leave  him  helpless.  But  most  part  they  oifend  in  that  other  extreme, 
they  prescribe  too  much  physic,  and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions, 
to  no  piu'pose.  JEt'ms  tetrabib.  2.  2.  ser.  cap.  90.  will  have  them  by  all  means 
therefore  "  >'  to  give  some  respite  to  nature,"  to  leave  off  now  and  then  ;  and 
Laslius  a  Fontc  Eugidiinus  in  his  considtations,  found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth) 
often  verified  by  experience,  "  ^  that  after  a  deal  of  physic  to  no  jmrposo,  left  to 
themselves,  they  have  recovered."  'Tis  that  which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus 
Altomarus,  still  inculcate,  dare  requiem  naturae,  to  give  nature  rest. 

SuBSECT.   II. — Concerning  the  Patient. 

When  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and  that  we  have  now 
got  a  skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  oiu*  mind,  if  his  patient  will  not  be  con- 
formable, and  content  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  wiU  come  to  no 
good  end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued  on  the 
patient's  behalf  :  First  that  he  be  not  too  niggardly  miserable  of  his  purse,  or 
think  it  too  much  he  bestows  upon  himself,  and  to  save  charges  endanger  his 
health.  The  Abderites,  when  they  sent  for  ^  Hippocrates,  promised  him  what 
reward  he  woidd,  "  ^^  aU  the  gold  they  had,  if  all  the  city  were  gold  he  should 
have  it."  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went  into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured 
of  his  leprosy,  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
and  ten  change  of  raiments,  (2  Kings  v.  5.)  Another  thing  is,  that  out  of 
bashfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief ;  if  aught  trouble  his  mind,  let  him 
freely  chsclose  it,  '■'■  Stultorran  incurata  pudor  ynalics  ulcera  celat :^^  by  that 
means  he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief,  and  rims  into  a  greater  incon- 
venience :  he  must  be  willing  to  be  cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it.  Pat^s 
sanitatis  velle  sanarifuit,  (Seneca).  'Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own 
health  ;  and  not  to  defer  it  too  long. 

"  '^  Qui  blandiendo  dulce  nutrivit  malum,  I  "  He  that  by  cherishing  a  mischief  doth  provoke, 

Seio  recusat  ferre  quod  subiit  jugum."  |      Too  late  at  last  refuseth  to  cast  off  his  yoke." 

"  ''  Helleborum  frustra  cum  jam  cutis  segra  tumebit,  I      "  When  the  skin  swells,  to  seek  it  to  appease 
Poscentes  videas  ;  venienti  occurrite  morbo."        |         With  hellebore,  is  vain  ;  meet  your  disease." 

By  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not  taking  notice  of 
their  grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  supine  negligence,  extenuation, 
wretchedness  and  peevishness  ;  they  undo  themselves.     The  citizens,  I  know 

'  Brev.  1.  c.  18.         °  Similitudo  ssepe  bonis  medicis  imponit.  '  Qui  melancholicis  praebent  remedia  non 

satis  valida  Longiores  morbi  imprimis  solertiam  medici  postulant  et  fidelitatem,  qui  enim  tumultuarid  hos 
tractant,  vires  absque  ullo  commodo  la?duut  et  frangunt,  &c.  y  Naturoe  remissionem  dare  oportet. 

'  Plerique  hoc  morbo  medicina  nihil  profecisse  visi  sunt,  et  sibi  demissi  invaluerunt.  *  Abderitani  ep. 

Hippoc.  ''  Quicquid  auri  apud  nos  est,  libeuter  persolvemus,  etiamsi  tota  urbs  nostra  aurura  esset. 

■^  Seneca.  '^  Per.  3.  Sat. 
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not  of  what  city  now,  when  rumoxu-  was  brought  their  enemies  were  coming, 
could  not  abide  to  hear  it ;  and  when  the  plague  begins  in  many  places  and 
they  certainly  knoAV  it,  they  conimanil  silence  and  hush  it  up  ;  but  after  they 
see  their  foes  now  marching  to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  suqn-ise  them,  they 
begin  to  fortify  and  resist  when  'tis  too  late  ;  when  the  sickness  breaks  out  and 
can  be  no  longer  concealed,  tlien  they  lament  their  supine  negligence  :  'tis  no 
otherwise  with  tliesc  men.  And  often  out  of  prejudice,  a  loathing,  and  distaste 
of  physic,  they  had  rather  die,  or  do  Avorse,  than  take  any  of  it.  "  Barbarous 
immanity  (<^  Melaucthon  terms  it)  and  folly  to  be  deplored,  so  to  contemn  the 
prece])ts  of  health,  good  remedies,  and  voluntarily  to  pull  death,  and  many 
maladies  upon  their  own  heads."  Though  many  again  are  in  that  other 
extreme  too  profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to  take 
physic  on  every  small  occasion,  to  aggravate  every  slender  passion,  imperfection, 
impediment  :  if  their  finger  do  but  ache,  rmi,  ride,  send  for  a  physician,  as 
many  gentlewomen  do,  that  are  sick,  without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will 
themselves,  upon  every  toy  or  small  discontent,  and  when  he  comes,  they  make 
it  worse  than  it  is,  by  amplifying  that  which  is  not.  ^Hier.  Cappivaccius  sets 
it  do'WTi  as  a  common  fault  of  all  "  melancholy  persons  to  say  their  symptoms 
are  greater  than  they  are,  to  help  themselves."  And  which  sMercurialis 
notes,  consil.  53.  "  to  be  more  troublesome  to  their  physicians,  than  other 
ordinary  patients,  that  they  may  have  change  of  physic." 

A  third  thing  to  be  required  in  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  have  sm*e  hope  that  his  physician  can  hel])  him.  '^  Damascen  the  Arabian 
requires  likewise  in  the  physician  himself,  that  he  be  confident  he  can  cure  him, 
otherwise  his  physic  will  not  be  eftectual,  and  promise  Avithal  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly help  him,  make  him  believe  so  at  least.  '  Galeottus  gives  this  reason, 
because  the  form  of  health  is  contained  in  the  physician's  mind,  and  as  Galen 
holds  "  ^  confidence  and  hope  to  be  more  good  than  physic,"  he  cures  most  in 
whom  most  are  confident.  Axiocus  sick  almost  to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of 
Socrates  recovered  his  former  health.  Paracelsus  assigns  it  for  an  only  cause, 
why  Hippocrates  was  so  fortunate  in  his  cures,  not  for  any  extraordinary  skill 
he  had  ;  ^but  "  because  the  common  people  had  a  most  strong  conceit  of  his 
worth."  To  this  of  confidence  we  may  add  perseverance,  obedience,  and  con- 
stancy, not  to  change  his  physician,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy ;  for  he  that 
so  doth  (saith  ™  Janus  Damascen)  "  or  consults  with  many,  falls  into  many 
errors  ;  or  that  useth  many  medicines."  It  w'as  a  chief  caveat  of  "  Seneca  to 
his  friend  Lucilius,  that  he  shoidd  not  alter  his  physician,  or  prescribed  jjhysic  : 
"  Notliing  hinders  health  more  ;  a  woimd  can  never  be  cured,  that  hath  seve- 
ral plasters."  Crato  consil.  186.  taxeth  all  melancholy  persons  of  this  fault  : 
"  °  'Tis  proper  to  them,  if  things  fall  not  out  to  their  mind,  and  that  they  have 
not  present  ease,  to  seek  another  and  another  ;"  (as  they  do  commonly  that 
have  sore  eyes)  twenty  one  after  another,  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure 
them,  try  a  thousand  remedies  ;  and  by  tliis  means  they  increase  their  malady, 
make  it  most  dangerous  and  diflicult  to  be  ciu'ed.  They  try  many  (saith 
P  Montanus)  and  profit  by  none  :"  and  for  this  cause,  consil.  24.  he  enjoins  his 
patient  before  he  take  liim  in  hand,  "  ^i  perseverance  and  suflerance,  for  in  such 

=  De  anima.     Barbara  tamen  immanitate,  et  deploranda  inscitia  contemnunt  pracepta  sanitatis,  mortem  et 
morbos  ultro  accersunt.  '  Consul.  173.  ^  Scoltzio  Melanch.  iEgrorum  hoc  fere  proprium  est,  ut  graviora 

dicant  esse  symptomata,  quam  revera  sunt.  8  Melancholic!  plerumque  medicis  sunt  molesti,  ut  alia  aliis 

adjungant.  ''  Oportet  infimio  imprimere  salutem,  utcunque  promittere,  etsi  ipse  desperet.  Nullum  medi- 
camentum  efficax,  nisi  medicus  eti.am  fuerit  fortis  imaginationis.  '  De  promise,  doct.  cap.  15.    Quoniam 

sanitatis  formam  animi  medici  continent.  '^  Spes  et  contidentia,  plus  v.alent  quam  medicina.  '  Pslicior 
in  medicina  ob  tidem  Ethnicorum.  "'  Aphoris.  89.     iEger  qui  plurimos  consulit  medicos,  plerumque  in 

errorem  singulorum  cadit.  "  Nihil  ita  sanitatem  impedit,  ac  remediorum  crebra  mutatio,  nee  venit  \'ulnus 
ad  cicatricem  in  quo  diversa  medicamenta  tentantur.  "  Melancholicorum  proprium,  quum  ex  eorum 

arbitrio  non  fit  subita  mutatio  in  melius,  alterare  medicos  qui  quidvis,  &c.  p  Consil.  31.  Dum  ad  varia  se 
conferunt,  nuUo  prosunt.  1 1mprimis  hocstatuere  oportet,  reqiiiri  perseverantlam,  et  toleranti^tn.  Exiguo 
enim  tempore  nihil  ex,  &c. 
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a  small  time  no  great  matter  can  be  effected,  and  upon  that  condition  he  will 
administer  physic,  otherwise  all  his  endeavoiu-  and  counsel  would  be  to  small 
purpose."  And  in  his  31.  counsel  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tells  her,  "  ^  if  she 
wiU  be  cm-ed,  she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience,  faithful  obedience,  and 
singidar  perseverance  ;  if  she  remit,  or  despair,  she  can  expect  or  hope  for  no 
good  success."  Consil.  230.  for  an  Itahan  Abbot,  he  makes  it  one  of  the 
greatest  reasons  why  this  disease  is  so  incurable,  ^  "  because  the  parties  are  so 
restless,  and  impatient,  and  will  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be  eased, 
*  to  take  physic,  not  for  a  month,  a  year,  but  to  apply  himself  to  their  prescrip- 
tions all  the  days  of  his  life."  Last  of  all,  it  is  required  that  the  patient  be 
not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself,  without  an  approved  pliysician's  consent, 
or  to  try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book  ;  for  so,  many  grossly  mis- 
take, and  do  themselves  more  harm  than  good.  That  which  is  conducing  to 
one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to  another.  ^  An  ass  and  a 
mule  went  laden  over  a  brook,  the  one  with  salt,  the  other  with  wool :  the 
mide's  pack  was  wet  by  chance,  the  salt  melted,  his  burden  the  hghter,  and  he 
thereby  much  eased  :  he  told  the  ass,  who,  thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wet  his 
pack  hkewise  at  the  next  water,  but  it  was  much  the  heavier,  he  quite  tired. 
So  one  thing  may  be  good  and  bad  to  several  parties,  upon  diverse  occasions. 
"  Many  things  (saith  ^  Penottus)  are  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the 
reader  to  be  excellent  remedies,  but  they  that  make  use  of  them  are  often 
deceived,  and  take  for  physic  poison."  I  remember  in  Valleriola's  observa- 
tions, a  story  of  one  John  Baptist  a  Neapolitan,  that  finding  by  chance  a 
pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in  praise  of  hellebore,  woidd  needs  adventure  on 
himself,  and  took  one  dram  for  one  scruple,  and  had  not  he  been  sent  for,  the 
poor  fellow  had  poisoned  himself.  From  whence  he  concludes  out  of  Damas- 
eenus  2  et  "6.  Aphoris.  "  y  that  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work  out  of 
books  is  most  dangerous  :  how  unsavoury  a  thing  it  is  to  believe  writers,  and 
take  upon  trust,  as  this  patient  perceived  by  lais  own  peril."  I  coidd  recite 
such  another  example  of  mine  own  knowledge,  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that  finding 
a  receipt  in  Brassivola,  would  needs  take  hellebore  in  substance,  and  try  it  on 
his  own  person  ;  but  had  not  some  of  his  famihars  come  to  visit  liim  by  chance, 
he  had  by  his  indiscretion  hazarded  himself :  many  such  I  have  observed. 
These  are  those  ordinary  cautions,  which  I  shoidd  think  fit  to  be  noted,  and  he 
that  shall  keep  them,  as  ^  Montanus  saith,  shall  sm-ely  be  much  eased,  if  not 
thoroughly  cured. 

SuBSECT.   III. — Concernw(jf  Phi/sic. 

Physic  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered  ;  "  for  the  Lord  hath 
created  medicines  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them." 
Ecclus  xxxviii.  4.  ver.  8.  "of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confection,  <kc." 
Of  these  medicines  there  be  diverse  and  infinite  kinds,  plants,  metals,  animals, 
<fec.,  and  those  of  several  natures,  some  good  for  one,  hurtful  to  another  :  some 
noxious  in  themselves,  corrected  by  art,  very  vvholesome  and  good,  simples, 
mixed,  &;c.,  and  therefore  left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  and  skilful  physicians, 
and  thence  applied  to  man's  use.  To  this  purpose  they  have  invented  method, 
and  several  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies  in  order,  for  their  particidar 
ends.  Physic  (as  Hippocrates  defines  it)  is  nought  else  but  "=*  addition  and 
subtraction  ;"  and  as  it  is  required  in  all  other  diseases,  so  in  this  of  melan- 

'  Si  curari  vult,  opus  est  pertinaci  perseverantia,  fideli  obedientia,  et  patientia  singular!,  si  tsdet  aut 
desperet,  nullum  habebit  effectum.  »  ^giitudine  amittunt  patientiam,  et  inde  morbi  incurabiles. 

'  Non  ad  mensem  aut  annum,  sed  opportet  toto  ^^t^e  curriculo  cm-ationi  operam  dare.  "  Camerarius 

emb.  55.  cent.  2.  «  PrEefat.  de  nar.  med.     In  libellis  qua?  vulgo  versantur  apud  literates,  incautiore.s 

multa  legunt,  a  quibus  decipiuntiir,  eximia  iUis,  sed  portentosum  haiiriunt  venenum.  ^  Operari 

e.K  libris,  absque  coguitione  et  solerti  ingenio,  periculosum  est.  Unde  monemur,  quam  insipidum  .scriptis 
auctoribus  credere,  quod  hie  suo  didicit  periculo.  '  Consil.  23.  hsec  omnia  si  quo  ordine  decet,  egerit,  vel 

curabitur,  vel  certe  minus  afficietur.  » Fuchsius  cap.  2.  lib.  1. 
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choly  it  ought  to  be  most  accurate,  it  being  (as  '*  Morcurialis  acknowledgeth)  so 
common  an  aliection  in  these  our  times,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  understood. 
Several  prescripts  and  methods  I  find  in  sevei-al  men,  some  take  upon  them  to 
ciu'e  all  maladies  with  one  medicine,  severally  applied,  as  that  Panacea  Aurmn 
potahilc,  so  much  controverted  in  these  days,  Herha  soils,  S^r.  Paracelsus 
reduccth  all  diseases  to  four  princi])al  heads,  to  whom  Severinus,  Ravelascus, 
Leo  Suavius,  and  others  adhere  and  imitate  :  those  are  leprosy,  govit,  dropsy, 
falling-sickness.  To  which  they  reduce  the  rest  ;  as  to  leprosy,  ulcers,  itches, 
furfurs,  scabs,  &c.  To  gout,  stone,  cholic,  toothache,  headache,  &lc.  To 
dropsy,  agues,  jaundice,  cachexia,  he.  To  the  falling- sickness,  belong  palsy, 
vertigo,  cramps,  convulsions,  incubus,  apoplexy,  <fec.  "  '^  If  any  of  these  four 
principal  be  cured  (saitli  Ravelascus)  all  the  inferior  are  cured,"  and  the  same 
remedies  commonly  serve  :  but  this  is  too  general,  and  by  some  contra- 
dicted :  for  this  peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak,  I 
find  several  cures,  several  methods  and  prescripts.  They  that  intend  the 
practic  cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in  his  notes  to  HoUerius  set  down  nine 
pecidiar  scopes  or  ends  ;  Savanarola  prescribes  seven  especial  canons.  ^Uanus 
Montaltus  cap.  26.  Faventinus  in  his  empirics,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  k,c.,  have 
their  several  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending  to  one  end.  The  ordinary  is 
threefold,  which  I  mean  to  follow.  Aiaui^TLKr],  Pharmacenika,  and  CJdrurgica, 
diet,  or  living,  apothecary,  chirurgery,  which  Wecker,  Citato,  Guianerius,  &c., 
and  most,  prescribe  ;  of  which  I  will  insist,  and  speak  in  their  order. 


SECT.  II.      MEMB.  I. 
Si'BSECT.  I. — Diet  rectified  in  substance. 

Diet,  AtatTJ^n/ci),  rictus,  or  living,  according  to  '^Fuchsius  and  others,  com- 
prehend those  six  non-natural  things,  which  I  have  before  specified,  are  especial 
causes,  and  being  rectified,  a  sole  or  chief  part  of  the  cure.  <=  Johannes  Arcu- 
lanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  accoxnits  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a  sufifieient 
cure.  Guianerius,  tract.  15,  cap.  9.  calls  them,  propriam  et  primam  curam, 
the  principal  cure  :  so  doth  Montanus,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Altomarus,  &c.,  first 
to  be  tried,  Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  22.  names  them  the  hinges  of  our  health,  ^no 
hope  of  recovery  without  them.  Reincrus  Solenander,  in  Ins  seventh  consulta- 
tion for  a  Spanish  young  gentlewoman,  that  was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred  all 
company,  and  would  not  sit  at  table  with  her  familiar  friends,  prescribes  this 
physic  above  the  rest,  Sno  good  to  be  done  without  it.  ^^Aretus,  lib.  1.  cap.  7. 
an  old  physician,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of  itself,  if  the  party  be  not 
too  far  gone  in  sickness.  'Crato,  in  a  consultation  of  his  for  a  noble  patient, 
tells  him  plainly,  that  if  his  highness  wiU  keep  but  a  good  diet,  he  will  warrant 
him  his  former  health.  '^Montanus,  consil.  27.  for  a  nobleman  of  France, 
admonisheth  his  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his  diet,  or  else  all  his  other 
physic  will  'be  to  small  purpose.  The  same  injunction  I  find  verbatim  in 
J.  Ccesar  Claudinus,  Respon.  34.  Scoltzii,  consil.  183.  Trallianns,  cap.  16.  lib.  1. 
Lcelius  a  fonte  ^ugubinus  often  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  in  this 
kind  by  rectification  of  diet,  than  all  other  physic  besides.      So  that  in  a  word 

>>  Til  pract.  med.  hsec  affectio  nostris  temporibus  frequentissima,  ergo  maximfi  pertinet  ad  nos  liujus  curati- 
onem  iutelligere.         =  Si  aliquis  horiim  moiboium  summus  sanatur,  sanaiitur  oiunes  inferiores.  <•  Instit. 

cap.  8.  sect.  1.   Victus  nomine  non  tam  cibus  et  potus,  sed  aer,  exercitatio,  somnus,  vigilia,  et  reliquae  res  sex 
non-naturales  continentiir.  «  Sufficit  plerumque  regimen  rerum  sex  non-naturalium.  '  Et  in  his 

potissima  sanitas  consistit.         %  Nihil  hie  agendum  sine  exquisita  \ivendi  ratione,  &c.         •>  Si  recens  malum 
sit  ad  pristinum  liabitum  recuperandum,  alia  niedela  non  est  opus.  '  Consil.  99.  lib.  2.  si  celsitudo  tua, 

rectam  victus  rationem,  &c.  ''  Moneo  Domine,  ut  sis  prudens  ad  ^^ctum,  sine  quo  csetera  remedia  frustra 

adhibentur.  '  Omnia  remedia  irrita  et  vana  sine  his.     Novistis  me  plerosque  ita  laborantes,  victu  potiiis 

quam  medicamentis  curasse. 
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I  may  say  to  most  melancholy  men,  as  tlie  fox  saitl  to  the  weasel,  that  could 
not  get  out  of  the  gamer,  Macra  cavum  repetes,  quern  macra  stibisti,"^  the  six 
non-natural  thhigs  caused  it,  and  they  must  cure  it.  Wliich  howsoever  I  treat 
of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of  melancholy,  yet  nevertheless,  that  which  is  here 
said  with  him  in  "  TuUy,  though  writ  especially  for  the  good  of  his  friends  at 
Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally  serve  "most  otlier  diseases,  and  help 
them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-natural  things,  the  first  is  diet,  properly  so  called,  which 
consists  in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must  consider  substance,  quantity, 
quality,  and  that  opposite  to  the  precedent.  In  substance,  such  meats  ai'e 
generally  commended,  which  are  "Pmoist,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to 
engender  wind,  not  frieil,  nor  roasted,  but  sod  (saith  Valeseus,  Altomarus,  Piso, 
&c.)  hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourishment  ;"  Crato,  consil.  21.  lib.  2.  admits 
roast  meat,  'lif  the  burned  and  scorched  superficies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be 
pared  off.  Salvianus,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  cries  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats  ;  i' young 
flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rablnts,  chickens,  veal,  mutton,  capons, 
hens,  partridge,  pheasant,  quails,  and  all  mountain  birds,  which  are  so  familiar 
in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  as  ^Dublinius  reports,  the  common  food 
of  boors  and  clowns  in  Palestine.  Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton,  but  without 
question  he  means  that  rammy  mutton,  wliich  is  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor, 
which  have  those  great  fleshy  tails,  of  fortj'-eight  pounds  weight,  as  Vertomanuus 
witnesseth,  navig.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  best,  and  all  manner 
of  broths,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettuce,  and  such  wholesome  herbs  are 
excellent  good,  especially  of  a  cock  boiled ;  all  spoon  meat.  Arabians  commend 
brains,  but  'Laureutius,  c.  8.  excepts  against  them,  and  so  do  many  others  ; 
^'eggs  are  justified  as  a  nutritive  wholesome  meat,  butter  and  oil  may  pass,  but 
with  some  limitation  ;  so  '^ Crato  confines  it,  and  "to  some  men  sparingly  at 
set  times,  or  in  sauce,"  and  so  sugar  and  honey  are  approved.  >'A11  sharp 
and  sour  sauces  must  be  avoided,  and  spices,  or  at  least  seldom  used  :  and  so 
saffi'on  sometimes  in  broth  may  be  tolerated  ;  but  these  things  may  be  more 
freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of  the  party  is  hot  or  cold,  or  as  he  shall  find 
inconvenience  by  them.  The  thinnest,  whitest,  smallest  wine  is  best,  not  thick, 
nor  strong  ;  and  so  of  beer,  the  midtUing  is  fittest.  Bread  of  good  wheat,  pure, 
well  purged  from  the  bran  is  preferred  ;  Laureutius,  cajK  8.  ^vould  have  it 
kneaded  with  rain  water,  if  it  may  be  gotten. 

Wafer.  ]  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use,  of  good  smell  and  taste,  like  to 
the  air  in  siglit,  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold,  and  which  Hippocrates  so  much 
approves,  if  at  least  it  may  be  had.  Rain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it  fall  not 
down  in  great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith,  for  it  quickly  putrefies.  Next  to 
it  fountain  M'ater  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and  runneth  eastward,  from  a  quick 
running  spring,  from  flinty,  chalky,  gravelly  grounds  :  and  the  longer  a  river 
runneth,  it  is  commonly  the  purest,  though  many  springs  do  yield  the  best 
water  at  their  fountains.  The  waters  in  hotter  countries,  as  in  Turkey,  Persia,' 
India,  within  the  tropics,  are  frequently  purer  than  ours  in  the  north,  more 
subtile,  thin,  and  lighter,  as  our  merchants  observe,  by  four  ounces  in  a  pound, 
pleasanter  to  drink,  as  good  as  our  beer,  and  some  of  them,  as  Choaspis  in 
Persia,  preferred  by  the  Persian  kings,  before  wine  itself. 

"  '  Clitorio  quicunque  sitim  de  fonte  levarit 

Vina  fugit  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  undis." 

"  "  When  you  are  again  lean,  seek  an  e\it  through  that  liole  by  which  lean  you  entered."  "  1.  de  finibus 
Tarentinis  et  Siculis.  "  Mode  non  niultum  elongentur.  p  Lib.  1.  de  melan.  cap.  7.  Calidus  et  humidus 
eibus  concoctu  facilis,  flatus  exortes,  elixi  non  assi,  neque  sibi  frixi  sint.  i  Hi  interna  tantum  pulpa  devoretur, 
non  superficies  torrida  ah  igne.  ■■  JJene  nutrientes  cibi,  tenella  a?tas  multiim  valet,  carnes  non  virosa;,  nee 

pingues.  '  HcBdoper.  pereg:-.  Ilierosol.  'Inimica  stomacho.  "  Not  fried  or  buttered,  but  potchcd. 

»  Consil.  Ifi.  Non  improbatur  butyruni  et  oleum,  si  tamen  plus  quani  par  sit,  non  profundatur :  sacchari  et 
mellis  usus,  utiliter  ad  ciborum  condimenta  comprobatur.  v  Mercurialis  consil.  8S.  acerba  omnia  evitantur. 
'  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  15.  "  Whoever  has  allayed  his  thirst  u-ith  the  water  of  the  Clitorius,  avoids  wine,  and 
abstemious  delights  in  pure  water  only." 

X 
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Many  rivers  I  deny  not  are  nuuldy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those  in  China, 
Nile  in  Egypt,  Tibei-  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be  settled  two  or  three  days, 
defecate  and  clear,  very  connnodious,  useful  and  good.  Many  make  use  of  deep 
wells,  as  of  old  in  the  Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be  better 
provided  ;  to  fetch  it  in  carts  or  gondolas,  as  in  Venice,  or  camels'  backs,  as 
at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  •'•Radzivilius  observed  8000  camels  daily  there,  employed 
about  that  business  ;  some  keep  it  in  trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  made  four 
square  with  descending  steps,  and  'tis  not  amiss  ;  for  I  woidd  not  have  any 
one  so  nice  as  that  Grecian  Calls,  sister  to  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  ''married  to  Dominitus  Silvius,  duke  of  Venice,  that  out  of  incrcdilde 
wantonness,  commimi  aqiid  titi  nolehat,  would  use  no  vulgar  water  ;  but  she 
died  iantd  (saith  mine  author)  fceiidissimi  jm)-is  copid,  of  so  fulsome  a  disease, 
that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.  ''Plato  would  not  have  a  traveller  lodge 
in  a  city  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or  hath  not  a  quick  sti'eam  running  by 
it ;  iUud  enim  animvm,  hoc  corrwmjnt  valetudinem,  one  corrupts  the  body,  the 
other  the  mind.  But  this  is  more  than  needs,  too  much  curiosity  is  naught,  in 
time  of  necessity  any  water  is  allowed.  Howsoever,  pure  water  is  best,  and 
which  (as  Phidarus  holds)  is  better  than  gold  ;  an  especial  ornament  it  is,  and 
"very  commodious  to  a  city  (according  to  'iVegetius)  when  fresh  springs  are 
included  within  the  walls,"  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost, 
there  was  arx  altissima  scatens  fontibus,  a  goodly  mount  full  of  fresh  water 
springs:  "  if  nature  afford  them  not  they  must  be  had  by  art."  It  is  a  wonder 
to  read  of  those  <^stupend  aqueducts,  and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed  in 
Rome  of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  such  populous  cities,  to 
convey  good  and  wholesome  waters  :  read  ^ Front i>nis,  Lijjsms  de  admir. 
^Plinius,  lib.  3.  cap.  11.  Strabo  in  his  Geogr.  That  aqueduct  of  Claudius 
was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  fifteen  miles,  every  arch  109  feet  high: 
they  had  fourteen  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and  cisterns,  700  as  I 
take  it  ;  '^  every  house  had  private  pipes  and  channels  to  serve  them  for  their 
use.  Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  an  old 
cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see,  336  feet  long,  180  feet  broad,  built  of  marble, 
covered  over  with  arch-work,  and  sustained  by  336  pillars,  12  feet  asunder, 
and  in  eleven  rows,  to  contain  sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  channels  and 
cisterns,  from  Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  these  times  ;  Hheir  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented  and  composed, 
that  a  beholder  would  take  them  to  be  all  of  one  stone  :  when  the  foundation 
is  laid,  and  cistern  made,  their  house  is  half  built.  That  Segovian  aqueduct 
in  Spain,  is  much  wondered  at  in  these  days,  '^'upon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one 
above  another,  conveying  sweet  water  to  every  house  :  but  each  city  almost  is 
full  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest  '  he  is  eternally  to  be  commended, 
that  brought  that  new  stream  to  the  north  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge  : 
and  Mr.  Otho  Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water-works  and  elegant  conduit  in 
Oxford.  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element,  to  be  conveniently 
provided  of  it :  although  Galen  hath  taken  exceptions  at  such  waters,  which 
run  through  leaden  pipes,  ob  cenissam  quce  in  lis  generatur,  for  that  unctuous 
ceruse,  which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes  ;  '"yet  as  Alsarius  Crucius  of 
Genua  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience.  If  that  were  true, 
most  of  our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  in  France,  with  infinite  others,  would  find 
this  inconvenience,  but  there  is  no  such  matter.      For  private  families,  in  what 

^  Peregr.  Ilier.         ''  The  Pukes  of  Venice  were  then  permitted  to  marry.  "^  De  Legibus.  '^  Lib.  4. 

cap.  10.  Magna  urbis  utilitas  cum  perenues  fontes  muris  includuntur,  quod  si  natura  non  praestat,  effodieudi, 
&c.  '  Opera  gigantum  dicit  aliquis.  ^  De  aquteduct.  E  Curtius  Fens  il  quadragesinio  lapide  in 

urbem  opere  arcuate  perductus.    Plin.  36.  15.  ^  Qusque  donnis  Roinsc  fistulas  habebat  et  canales,  &c. 

'  Lib.  2.  ca.  20.  Jod.  a  Meggen.  cap  15.  pereg.  Hier.  Bellonius.  ^  t'ypr.  Ecliovius  delit.  Hisp.  Aqua  profluens 
inde  in  oranes  fere  demos  ducitur,  in  puteis  quoque  a?stivo  tempore  frigidissima  conservatur.  '  Sir  Hugh 

Middleton,  Baronet.  "'  De  qua;sitis  med.  cent.  fol.  354. 
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sort  they  shoxxld  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with  V.  Crcsccntius,  V/g 
Agric.  I.  1.  e.  4,  Pamphilius  Hirelacus,  and  the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gravelly  or  sandy 
waters,  pikes,  perch,  trout,  gudgeon,  smelts,  flounders,  «t;c.  Hippolitus  Salvi- 
anus  takes  exception  at  carp  ;  but  I  dare  boldly  say  with  "  Dubravius,  it  is  an 
excellent  meat,  if  it  come  not  from  "muddy  pools,  that  it  retain  not  an  unsavoury 
taste.  Erinacius  Mariniis  is  much  commended  by  Oribatius,  J^tius,  and  most 
of  our  late  writers. 

PCrato,  consil.  21.  lib.  2.  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  subject  to  putre- 
faction, yet  tolerable  at  sometimes,  after  meals,  at  second  course,  they  keep 
down  vapom's,  and  have  their  use.  Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cherries, 
plmns,  sweet  apples,  pear-mains,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius  extols,  as 
having  a  peculiar  property  against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies,  omnibus 
modis  appropriata  conreniitnt,  but  they  must  be  corrected  for  their  windiness  : 
ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raisins  of  the  sun,  miisk-melons  well  corrected,  and 
sparingly  used.  Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds  blanched.  Trallianus  (hscom- 
mends  figs,  iSalvianus  olives  and  capers,  which  ■" others  especially  like  of,  and 
so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Morcurialis  out  of  Avenzoar,  admit  peaches, 
Spears,  and  apples  baked  after  meals,  only  corrected  with  sugar,  and  aniseed,  or 
fennel-seed,  and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they  strengthen  the 
stomach,  and  keep  down  vapours.  The  like  may  be  said  of  preserved  cherries, 
plums,  marmalade  of  plums,  quinces,  (fee,  but  not  to  drink  after  them.  *  Pome- 
granates, lemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

"Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  fennel,  aniseed, 
baum  ;  Callenius  and  Arnoldus  tolerate  lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  «fec.  The  same 
Crato  will  allow  no  roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes,  pars- 
nips, but  all  corrected  for  wind.  No  raw  salads ;  but  as  Laurentius  prescribes, 
in  broths  ;  and  so  Crato  commends  many  of  them  :  or  to  use  borage,  hops, 
baum,  steeped  in  their  ordinary  ch'ink.  ^Avenzoar  magnifies  the  juice  of  a 
pomegranate,  if  it  be  sweet,  and  especiaUy  rose  water,  which  he  woidd  have  t(i 
be  used  in  every  dish,  which  they  put  in  practice  in  those  hot  countries,  about 
Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  believe  the  relations  of  Vertomannus)  many  hogs- 
heads of  rose  water  are  to  be  sold  in  the  market  at  once,  it  is  in  so  great 
request  with  them. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Diet  rectified  in  quantity. 

Man  alone,  saith  >' Cardan,  eats  and  drinks  without  appetite,  and  useth  all 
his  pleasure  without  necessity,  animce  vitio,  and  thence  come  many  inconveni- 
ences unto  him.  For  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise  wholesome 
and  good,  but  if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more  than  the 
stomach  can  AveU  bear,  it  will  engender  crudity,  and  do  miicli  harm.  There- 
fore ^  Crato  adviseth  his  patient  to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that  at  his  set  meals, 
by  no  means  to  eat  without  an  appetite,  or  upon  a  full  stomach,  and  to  put 
seven  hours'  difference  between  dinner  and  supper.  Which  rule  if  we  did 
observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  better  for  our  healths :  but  custom, 
that  tyrant,  so  prevails,  that  contrary  to  all  good  order  and  rules  of  physic,  we 
scarce  admit  of  five.      If  after  seven  hours'  tarrying  he  shall  have  no  stomach,  . 

"  De  piscibus  lib.  habent  omnes  in  lautitiis,  mod6  non  sint  d  c.xnoso  loco.  "  De  pise.  c.  2.  1.  7.     PIu- 

rimum  prsestat  ad  utilitatem  et  jueunditatem.  Idem  TraUianus  lib.  1.  c.  16.  pisces  petiosi,  et  moUes  came, 
p  Etsi  omnes  putrediui  sunt  obno.xii,  ubi  seciindis  mensis,  incepto  jam  priore,  devorentur,  commodi  succi 
prosunt,  qui  dulcedine  sunt  prsediti.     Ut  dulcia  cerasa,  poma,  &c.  i  Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  '  Montanus 

consil.  24.  *  Pyra  quae  grato  sunt  sapore,  cocta  mala,  poma  tosta,  et  saccharo,  vel  anisi  semine  conspersa, 
utiliter  statim  a  prandio  vel  k  coena  sumi  possunt,  eo  quod  ventriculum  roborent  et  vapoies  caput  petentes 
reprimant.     Mont.  •  Punica  mala  aurantia  commode  permittuntur  mod6  uon  sint  austera  et  acida. 

"  Olera  omnia  prreter  boraginem,  buglossum,  intybum,  feniculum,  anisum,  melissum  vitari  debeut.  '  Mer- 
curialis  pract.  Med.  v  Lib.  2.  de  com.  Solus  homo  edit  bibitque,  &c.  '  Consil.  21.  18.  si  plus  ingeiatur 
quam  par  est,  et  ventriculus  lolerare  posset,  nocet,  et  ciiiditates  geneiat,  &c. 
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lot  him  defer  his  meal,  or  cat  very  Httle  at  his  ordinary  time  of  repast.  This 
very  counsel  was  given  by  Prosper  Calenus  to  Cardinal  CsBsius,  labouring  of 
this  disease ;  and  *Platerus  prescribes  it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely 
kept.  Guianerius  admits  of  three  meals  a  day,  but  Montanus,  consil.  23.  /iro. 
Ab.  Italo,  ties  him  precisely  to  two.  And  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he 
may  not  absolutely  fast  ;  for  as  Celsus  contends,  lib.  1.  Jacchinus  15.  in  9. 
Rhasis,  f  repletion  and  inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary  extremes. 
Moreover,  that  which  he  doth  eat,  must  be  well  %  chewed,  and  not  hastily  gob- 
bled, for  that  causeth  crudity  and  wind ;  and  by  all  means  to  eat  no  more  than 
he  can  well  digest.  "  Some  think  (saith  §Trincavelius,  lib.  11.  cap.  29.  de 
curand.  part,  hum.)  the  more  they  eat  the  more  they  nourish  themselves  :" 
eat  and  live,  as  the  proverb  is,  "  not  knowing  that  only  repairs  man,  which 
is  weU  concocted,  not  that  Avhich  is  devoured."  Melancholy  men  most  part 
have  good  ^appetites,  but  iU  digestion,  and  for  that  cause  they  must  be  sure  to 
rise  with  an  appetite  :  and  that  which  Socrates  and  Disarius  the  physicians  in 
^Macrobius  so  much  require,  St.  Hierom  enjoins  Rusticus  to  eat  and  drink  no 
more  than  will  ''satisfy  hunger  and  thirst.  '^Lessius,  the  Jesuit,  holds  twelve, 
thirteen,  or  fourteen  ounces,  or  in  our  northern  countries,  sixteen  at  most,  (for  all 
students,  weaklings,  and  such  as  lead  an  icUe  sedentary  life)  of  meat,  bread,  «fcc., 
a  fit  proportion  for  a  whole  day,  and  as  much  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nothing- 
pesters  the  body  and  mind  sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate 
be^^ond  aU  measure,  as  many  do.  '"^By  overmuch  eating  and  continual  feasts 
they  stifle  nature,  and  choke  up  themselves ;  which,  had  they  hved  coarsely,  or 
like  galley  slaves  been  tied  to  an  oar,  might  have  happily  prolonged  many 
fair  years." 

A  great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which  causeth  the  pre- 
cedent disteniperature,  "^than  which  (saith  Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse  ;  to 
feed  on  diversity  of  meats,  or  overmuch,"  Sertorius-like,  in  lucern  ccenare,  and 
as  commonly  they  do  in  Muscovy  and  Iceland,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
long,  or  all  night.  Our  northern  countries  offend  especially  in  this,  and  we  in 
this  island  [ampliter  viventes  in  pratidiis  et  ccenis,  as  s  Polydore  notes)  are 
most  liberal  feeders,  but  to  our  own  hm-t.  ^  Persicos  odi  puer  apparatus  : 
"  Excess  of  meat  breedeth  sickness,  and  gluttony  causeth  choleric  diseases  : 
by  surfeiting  many  perish,  but  he  that  dieteth  himself  prolongeth  his  Hfe," 
Ecclus.  xxxvii.  29,  30.  We  account  it  a  great  glory  for  a  man  to  have  his 
table  daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats  :  but  hear  the  phj'sician,  he  puUs 
thee  by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest,  and  telleth  thee,  '*  i  that  nothing  can  be  more 
noxious  to  thy  health  than  such  variety  and  plenty."  Temperance  is  a  bridle 
of  gold,  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  ''  ego  non  summis  viris  comparo,  sed 
simillinium  Deo  Judico,  is  liker  a  God  than  a  man  :  for  as  it  will  transform  a 
beast  to  a  man  again,  so  will  it  make  a  man  a  God.  To  preserve  thine  honour, 
health,  and  to  avoid  therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstructions,  cru- 
dities, and  diseases  that  come  by  a  full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to  '  feed  sparingly 
of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to  have  rentrem  bene  moratum,  as  Seneca  calls  it, 
'""to  choose  one  of  many,  and  to  feed  on  that  alone,  "as  Crato  adviseth  his  patient. 

*  Observat.  lib.  1.  Assuescat  bis  in  die  cibos,  sumere,  cert&  semper  hora.  t  Ne  plus  ingerat  cavendum 

quam  ventriculus  ferre  potest,  semperque  surgat  a  mensa  non  satur.  :j:  Siqiiidem  qui  seniimansum 

velociter  ingerunt  cibum,  ventriculo  laborem  inferunt,  et  flatus  maximos  promovent,  Crato.  §  Quidam 

maxinie  comedere  nituntur,  putantes  ea  ratione  se  vires  refecturos  ;  ignorantes,  non  ea  quae  ingerunt  posse 
vires  reficere,  sed  quae  probe  concoquunt.  ^  Multa  appetunt,  pauca  digerunt.  '' Saturnal.  lib.  7. 

cap.  4.  '  Modicus  et  temperatus  cibus  et  carni  et  anima;  utilis  est.  ^  Hygiasticon  reg.  14  16.  unciae 

per  diem  sufiiciant,  computato  pane,  carne  ovis,  vel  aliis  obsoniis,  et  totidem  vel  paul6  plures  uncis  potug. 
«  Idem  reg.  27.  Plures  in  domibus  suis  bre\i  tempore  pascentes  e.vtinguuntur,  qui  si  trii-emibus  vincti  fuissent, 
aut  gregario  pane  pasti,   s.ini  et  incolumes  in  longam  aetatem  vitara  prorogassent.  '  IVihil  detenus  quam 

diversa  nutrientia  simul  adjungere,  et  comedendi  tempus  prorogare.  k  Lib.  1.  hist.  •>  Hor.  ad  lib. 

5.  ode  ult.  '  Ciborum  varietate  et  copia  in  eadem  mensa  nihil  nocentius  homini  ad  lutem,  Fr.  Valeriola, 

observ.  1.  2.  cap.  6.  i' Tul.  orat.  pro  M.  Marcel.  .  '  Nullus  cibum  sumere  debet,  nisi stomachus  sit  vacuus. 
Gordon,  lib.  med.  1.  I.e.  11.  "■  E  multis  eduliis  unum  elige,  rehctisque  cseteris,  ex  eo  comede. 
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The  same  counsel  "  Prosper  Calenus  gives  to  Cardinal  Ceesius,  to  use  a  moderate 
and  simple  diet :  and  though  his  table  be  jovially  furnished  by  reason  of  his 
state  and  guests,  yet  for  his  own  part  to  single  out  some  one  savoury  dish  and 
feed  on  it.  The  same  is  inculcated  by  °  Crato,  consil.  9.  /.  2.  to  a  noble  per- 
sonage affected  with  this  grievance,  he  would  have  his  highness  to  dine  or  sup 
alone,  without  all  his  honourable  attendance  and  courtly  company,  with  a  private 
friend  or  so,  p  a  dish  or  two,  a  cup  of  Rlienish  wine,  &c.  Montanus,  consil.  24. 
for  a  noble  matron  enjoins  her  one  dish,  and  by  no  means  to  drink  between 
meals.  The  like,  co}tsil.  229.  or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an  hungry,  which  rule 
Berengarius  did  most  strictly  observe,  as  Ililbertus,  Cenojnecennis  Episc.  writes 
in  his  life. 

"  cui  non  fuit  unquam 

Ante  sitim  potus,  uec  cibus  ante  faniem," 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a  frequent  solenmity 
still  used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to  the  alehouse  or  tavern,  they  are 
not  sociable  otherwise  :  and  if  they  visit  one  another's  houses,  they  must  both 
eat  and  drink.  I  reprehend  it  not  moderately  used  ;  but  to  some  men  nothing 
can  be  more  offensive  ;  they  had  better,  I  speak  it  with  Saint  °^  Ambrose,  pour 
so  much  water  in  their  shoes. 

It  much  avails  hkewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet,  "  ■■  to  eat  liquid  things 
first,  broths,  fish,  and  such  meats  as  are  sooner  corrupted  in  the  stomach  ; 
harder  meats  of  digestion  must  come  last."  Crato  woidd  have  the  supper  less 
than  the  dinner,  which  Cardan,  Contradict,  lib.  1.  Tract.  5.  contradict.  18.  dis- 
allows, and  that  by  the  authority  of  Galen.  7.  art.  curat,  cap.  6.  and  for  four 
reasons  he  will  have  the  supper  biggest  :  I  have  read  many  treatises  to  this 
purpose,  I  know  not  how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men,  but  for  my  part 
generally  for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to  that  custom  of  the  Romans,  to  make  a 
sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberal  supper  ;  all  their  preparation  and  invitation  was 
still  at  supper,  no  mention  of  dinner.  Many  reasons  I  could  give,  but  when  all 
is  said  j^^'o  and  con,  ^  Cardan's  ride  is  best,  to  keep  that  we  are  accustomed  unto, 
though  it  be  naught,  and  to  follow  our  disposition  and  ajjpetite  in  some  things  is 
not  amiss  ;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a  dish  which  is  hurtful,  if  we  have  an  extra- 
ordinary liking  to  it.  Alexander  Severus  loved  hares  and  apples  above  aU  other 
meats,  as  *  Lampridus  relates  in  his  life :  one  pope  pork,  another  peacock,  &c. ; 
what  harm  came  of  it  ?  I  conclude  our  own  experience  is  the  best  physician  ; 
that  diet  which  is  most  propitious  to  one,  is  often  pernicious  to  another,  such  is 
the  variety  of  palates,  humours,  and  temperatures,  let  every  man  observe,  and 
be  a  law  unto  himself.  Tiberius,  in  "  Tacitus,  did  laugh  at  all  such,  that  thirty 
years  of  age  woidd  ask  counsel  of  others  concerning  matters  of  diet  ;  I  say  the 
same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  find  great  ease  and  speedy 
remed}^  by  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  relate  that  prodigious  temperance  of  some  hermits, 
anchorites,  and  fathers  of  the  church :  he  that  shall  but  read  their  lives,  written  by 
Hierom,  Athanasius,  <fec.,  how  abstemious  heathens  have  been  in  this  kind,  those 
Curii  and  Fabritii,  those  old  philosophers,  as  Pliny  records,  lib.  11.  Xenophon, 
lib.  1.  de  vit.  Socrat.  Emperors  and  kings,  as  Nicephorus  relates,  Eccles.  hist. 
lib.  18.  cap.  8.  of  Mauritius,  Ludovicus  Pius,  &c.,  and  that  admirable  "  example 
of  Ludovicus  Cornarus,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  cannot  but  achnire  them.  This 
have  they  done  voluntarily  and  in  health  ;  what  shall  these  private  men  do  that 

"  L.  de  atra  bile.     Simplex  sit  cibus  et  non  varius  :  quod  licet  dip^itati  tuae  ob  convivas  difficile  videatur, 
&c.  "  Celsitudo  tua  prandeat  sola,  absque  apparatu  aulieo,  contentus  sit  iUustrissimus  princeps  duobus 

tantum  ferculis,  \inoque  Rhenano  solum  in  mensa  utatur.  p  Semper  intra  satietatem  a  mensa  recedat, 

uno  ferculo,  contentus.  i  Lib.  de  Hel.  et  Jejunio.     Multo  melius  in  terram  vina  fudisses.  ■■  Cr.ito. 

Multum  refert  non  ignorare  qui  cibi  priores,  &c.  liquida  prajcedant  carnium  jura,  pisces,  fnictus,  &c.  Cana 
brevior  sit  prandio.  ■  Tract.  6.  contradict.  1.  lib.  1.  '  Super  omnia  quotidianuni  leporem  Ijabuit,  et 

pomis  indulsit.  "  Annal.  6.  Hidere  solebat  eos,  qui  post  30.  a^tatis  annum,  ad  cognoscenda  corpori  suo 

noxia  vel  utilia.alicujus  consilii  indigerent.  «  A  Lessio  edit   1614. 
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are  visited  with  Bickness,  and  necessarily  ^  enjoined  to  recover,  and  continue 
their  health  ?  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  observe  a  strict  diet,  et  qui  medice.  vivit, 
misere  vivif,  *  as  the  saying  is,  quale  hoc  ipsum  erit  vivere,  his  si  privatus 
fueris  ?  as  good  be  buried,  as  so  much  debarred  of  his  appetite  ;  cxcessit  medi- 
cina  malum,  the  physic  is  more  troublesome  than  the  disease,  so  he  complained 
in  the  poet,'  so  thou  thinkest  :  yet  he  that  loves  himself  will  easily  endure  this 
little  misery,  to  avoid  a  greater  inconvenience  ;  e  malis  minimum,  better  do 
this  than  do' worse.  And  as  ^  Tidly  holds,  "better  be  a  temperate  old  man 
than  a  lascivious  youth."  'Tis  the  only  sweet  thing  (which  he  adyiseth)  so  to 
moderate  ourselves,  that  we  may  have  senectutem  in  jucentute,  et  in  juvcntute 
senectuiem,  be  youthful  in  our  old  age,  staid  in  our  youth,  discreet  and  tem- 
perate in  both. 

MEMB.   11. 
Retention  and  Evacuation  rectified. 

I  HAVE  declared  in  the  causes  what  liaim  costiveness  hath  done  in  procuring 
this  disease  ;  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  opposite  must  needs  be  good,  or  mean  at 
least,  as  indeed  it  is,  and  to  this  cure  necessarily  reqiured  ;  maxime  conducit, 
saith  Montaltus,  cap. 21.  it  very  much  avails.  ^Altomarus,  cap.  7,  "commends 
walking  in  a  morning,  into  some  fair  green  pleasant  fields,  but  by  all  means 
first,  by  art  or  nature,  he  will  have  these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated." 
Piso  calls  it,  Beneficium  ventris,  the  benefit,  help  or  pleasure  of  the  belly,  for  it 
doth  much  ease  it.  Lam-entius,  cap.  8,  Crato,  consil.  21.  /.  2.  prescribes  it 
once  a  day  at  least  :  where  natm-e  is  defective,  art  must  supply,  by  those  leni- 
tive electuaries,  suppositories,  condite  prunes,  tm-jjentine,  clysters,  as  shall  be 
shown.  Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atra  bile,  commends  clysters  in  hj-poehon- 
driacal  melancholy,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves ;  ^  Peter  Cnemander  in  a 
consultation  of  his  pro  lu/pocondriaco,  will  have  his  patient  continually  loose, 
and  to  that  end  sets  down  there  many  forms  of  potions  and  clysters.  Mercm-i- 
ahs,  consil.  88.  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  owa  accord,  prescribes  •=  clysters 
in  the  first  jilace  :  so  doth  Montanus,  consil.  24.  consil.  31  e/  229.  he  com- 
mends turpentine  to  that  pm-pose :  the  same  he  ingeminates,  consil.  230.  for  an 
Italian  abbot.  'Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  often,  to  shift  his 
clothes,  to  have  fair  linen  about  him,  to  be  decently  and  comely  attired, 
for  sordes  iriliant,  nastiness  defiles  and  dejects  any  man  that  is  so  voluntarily, 
or  compelled  by  want,  it  didleth  the  spirits. 

Baths  are  either  artificial  or  natural,  both  have  their  special  uses  in  this 
malady,  and  as  'i  Alexander  supposeth,  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  yield  as  speedy  a  remedy 
as  any  other  physic  whatsoever.  ^Etius  woidd  have  them  daily  used,  assidua 
balnea,  Tetra.  2.  sect.  2.  c.  9.  Galen  cracks  how  many  several  cures  he  hath 
performed  in  this  kind  by  use  of  baths  alone,  and  Rufus  pills,  moistening  them 
which  are  otherwise  dry.  Rhasis  makes  it  a  principal  cure,  Tota  cura  sit  in 
hmnectando,  to  bathe  and  afterwards  anoint  with  oil.  Jason  Pratensis,  Lau- 
rentius,  cap.  8.  and  Montanus  set  down  their  pecidiar  forms  of  artificial  baths. 
Crato,  consil.  17.  lib.  2.  commends  mallows,  camomile,  violets,  borage  to  be 
boiled  in  it,  and  sometimes  fair  water  alone,  and  in  his  following  counsel, 
Balneum  aqua  dulcis  solum  scepissime  profuisse  coinpertum  habemns.  So  doth 
Fuchsius,  lib.  1.  cap.  33,     Frisimelica,  2.  consil.  42.  in  Trincavehus.     Some 

y  ^gjTitii  olim  omnes  morbos  curabant  vomitu  et  jejunio.     Bohemus  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  *"  He  who  lives 

medically  lives  miserably."  '  Cat.  Major :    Melior  conditio  senis  viventis  ex  prsescripto  artis  mediea;, 

quam  aclolescentis  luxuriosi.  •  Debet  per  amsena  exerceri,  et  loca  viridia,  excretis  prius  arte  vel  natura 

alvi  excrementis.  ^  Hildesheim  spicel.  2.  de  mel.     Primmn  omnium  operam  dabis  ut  singulis  diebus 

habeas  bentficium  \cntris,  semper  cavendo  ne  alvu.'j  sit  diutius  astricta.  =  Si  non  sponte,  clisteribus 

purgetur.  ■<  Balneorum  usus  dulcium,  siquid  aliud,  ipsis  opitulatur.     Credo  hfec  dlci  cum  aliqua  jac- 

tantia,  inquit  Alontauus  consil.  26. 
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beside  herbs  prescribe  a  ram's  bead  and  other  things  to  be  boiled.  "^  Fcr- 
nclius,  consil.  44.  "will  have  them  used  ten  or  twelve  days  together ;  to  which  he 
must  enter  fasting,  and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and  after  that  frictions 
aU  over  the  body.  Lelius  J^gubinus,  consil.  142.  and  Christoph.  ^rerus,  in  a 
considtatiou  of  his,  hold  once  or  twice  a  week  suihcient  to  bathe,  the  "  ''water 
to  be  warm,  not  hot,  for  fear  of  sweating."  Felix  Plater,  observ.  lib.  1.  for  a 
melancholy  lawyer,  "  s  wiU  have  lotions  of  the  head  still  joined  to  these  batlis, 
with  a  lee  wherein  capital  herbs  have  been  boiled."  ^>  Laurentius  speaks  of 
baths  of  milk,  which  I  iind  approved  by  many  others.  And  still  after  bath,  the 
body  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new  or  fresh  butter, 
'  capon's  grease,  especially  the  backbone,  and  then  lotions  of  the  head,  em- 
brocations, kc.  These  kinds  of  baths  have  been  in  former  times  much  fre- 
quented, and  diversely  varied,  and  are  still  in  general  use  in  those  eastern 
countries.  The  Romans  had  their  public  baths  very  sumptuous  and  stupend, 
as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian.  Phn.  36.  saitli  there  were  an  infinite 
number  of  them  in  Rome,  and  mightily  frequented  ;  some  bathed  seven  times 
a  day,  as  Commodus  the  emperor  is  reported  to  have  done  :  usually  twice  a 
day,  and  they  were  after  anointed  with  most  costly  ointments  :  rich  women 
bathed  themselves  in  milk,  some  in  the  milk  of  five  hundred  she-asses  at  once  : 
we  have  many  ruins  of  such  baths  found  in  this  island,  amongst  those  parietines 
and  rubbish  of  old  Roman  towns.  Lipsius,  de  may.  Urb.  Eo/n.  I.  3,  c.  8, 
Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell  strange  stories  of  their 
baths.  GilUus,  I.  4.  cap.  nit.  Topogr.  Constant. recl^onfi  up  155  public  "^  baths 
in  Constantinople,  of  fair  building  ;  they  are  stiU  '  frequented  in  that  city  by 
the  Turks  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece  and  those  hot 
countries  ;  to  absterge  belike  that  fulsomeness  of  sweat,  to  which  they  arc  there 
subject.  "'Busbequius,  in  his  epistles,  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  manner 
of  them,  how  their  women  go  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  ointment 
to  rub  them.  The  richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their  houses  ;  the  poorer 
go  to  the  common,  and  are  generally  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  they  will  not 
eat  nor  drink  until  they  have  bathed,  before  and  after  meals  some,  "  "  and 
will  not  make  water  (but  they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool."  Leo  Afer. 
I.  3.  makes  mention  of  one  hundred  several  baths  at  Fez  in  Africa,  most  sump- 
tuous, and  such  as  have  great  revenues  belonging  to  them.  Buxtorf.  cap.  14, 
Si/nagog.  Jud.  speaks  of  many  ceremonies  amongst  the  Jews  in  this  kind  ; 
they  are  very  superstitious  in  their  baths,  especially  women. 

Natural  baths  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by  others  ;  but  it  is  in  a 
divers  respect.  "  Marcus,  de  Oddis  in  Hip.  affect,  considted  about  baths,  con- 
demns them  for  the  heat  of  the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fast  ;  and  yet  by  and 
by,  P  in  another  counsel  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  because  they 
cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have  their  water  to  be  drunk. 
Areteus,  c.  7.  commends  alum  baths  above  the  rest  ;  and  i  Mercurialis,  consil. 
88.  those  of  Lucca  in  that  hyj)ochondriacal  passion.  "  He  would  have  his 
patient  tarry  there  fifteen  days  together,  and  drink  the  water  of  them,  and  to  be 
bucketed,  or  have  the  water  poured  on  his  head.  John  Baptista,  /S'//lvatict(s  cont, 
64.  commends  aU  the  baths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether  they 
be  iron,  alum,  sidphur  ;  so  doth  ^  Hercides  de  Saxonia.  But  in  that  they  cause 
sweat  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines   himself  to  hypochondriacal  melancholy 

«  In  quibus  jejunus  diu  sedeat  eo  tempore,  ne  sudorem  excitent  aut  manifestum  teporem,  sed  qiiadam 
refrigeratione  humectent.  'Aqua  non  sit  calida,  sed  tepida,  ue  sudor  sequatur.  s  Lotioues  capitis  ex 

lixivio,  in  quo  herbas  capitales  coxeriut.         •>  Cap.  8.  de  luel.  '  Aut  axungia  puUi,  Piso.  ''  Therms. 

Nymphese.  '  Sandes  lib.  1.  saith,  that  women  go  twice  a  weeli  to  tlie  baths  at  least.  "'  Epist.  3. 

"  Nee  alvum  excernunt,  quin  aquam  secum  portent  qua  partes  obscKnas  lavent.      Husbequius  ep.  3.  Leg. 
Turciae.  "  Uildesheim  speciel.  2.  de  mel.  Ilypocon.  si  non  adesset  jecoris  caliditas,  Thernias  laudarera, 

et  si  non  nimia  humoris  exsiccatio  esset  metuenda".  p  Fol.  141.  i  Thernias  Lucenses  adeat,  ibique 

aquas  ejus  per  15.  dies  potet,  et  calidarum  aquarum  stillicidiis  turn  caput  turn  ventriculum  de  more  subjiciat. 
'  In  pauth. 
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alone,  excepting  that  of  the  head  and  the  other.  Trincavehus,  consil.  14.  lib.  1. 
prefers  those  =*  Porrectan  haths  before  the  rest,  because  of  the  mixture  of  brass, 
iron,  alum,  and  consil.  35.  I.  3.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer,  and  consil.  36.  in  that 
nYl)Ochondriacal  passion,  the  M^aths  of  Aquaria,  and  36.  consil.  the  drinking  of 
them.  Frisimelica,  consulted  amongst  the  rest  in  Trincavelius,  consil.  42. 
lib.  2.  prefers  the  waters  of  "  Apona  before  all  artificial  baths  whatsoever  in  this 
disease,  and  would  have  one  nine  years  affected  with  h\i-»ochondriacal  passions 
fly  to  them  as  to  a  ^  holy  anchor.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Trincavehus  himself 
there,  and  yet  both  put  a  hot  hver  in  the  same  party  for  a  cause,  and  seiul  him 
to  the  waters  of  St.  Helen,  which  are  much  hotter.  Montanus,  consil.  230. 
niaonifies  the  >'  Chalderinian  baths,  and  consil  237.  et  239.  he  exhorteth  to  the 
same,  but  with  this  caution,  "  ^that  the  Hver  be  outwardly  anointed  with  some 
coolers  that  it  be  not  overheated."  But  these  baths  must  be  warily  frequented 
oy  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used,  to  such  as  are  very  cold  of  themselves,  for  as 
Gabehus  concludes  of  all  Dutch  baths,  and  especially  of  those  of  Baden,  "  they 
are  good  for  all  cold  diseases,  ^  naught  for  choleric,  hot  and  diy,  and  all  infir- 
mities proceeding  of  choler,  inflammations  of  the  spleen  and  hver."  Oiu* 
English  baths,  as  they  are  hot,  must  needs  incur  the  same  censure  :  hut  D. 
Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones  have  written  at  large  of  them.  Of  cold  baths  I 
find  httle  or  no  mention  in  any  physician,  some  speak  against  them  :  ^  Cardan 
alone  out  of  Agathinus  "  commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers,  and  cold  waters, 
and  adviseth  all  such  as  mean  to  live  long  to  use  it,  for  it  agrees  with  all  ages 
and  complexions,  and  is  most  profitable  for  hot  temperatures."  As  for  sweating, 
urine,  blood-letting  by  haDuirods,  or  otherwise,  I  shall  elsewhere  more  oppor- 
tunely' speak  of  them. 

Immoderate  Venus  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect  ;  so  moderately 
used  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present  remedy.  Peter  Forestus  calls  it, 
aptissirnum.  remedium,  a  most  apposite  remedy,  "  <^  remitting  anger,  and  rea- 
son, that  was  otherwise  bound."  Avicenna  Fen.  3.  20.  Oribasius  med.  col- 
lect, lib.  6.  cap.  37.  contend  out  of  Rufiiis  and  others,  "  ^  that  many  madmen, 
melancholy,  and  labom-ing  of  the  falling  sickness,  have  been  cm-ed  by  this 
alone.  Montaltus  cap.  27.  de  melan.  wiU  have  it  drive  away  sorrow,  and  all 
illusions  of  the  brain,  to  pxu'ge  the  heart  and  brain  from  ill  smokes  and  vapours 
that  ofi'end  them  :  "  ^  and  if  it  be  omitted,"  as  Valescus  supposeth,  "  it  makes 
the  mind  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy."  Many  other  inconveniences  are 
reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and  b}'  Rodericus  a  Castro,  in  their  tracts  de  melayi- 
cholid.  virginum  et  monialium  ;  ob  seminis  retentionem  saviunt  scppe  moniales 
et  firgines,  but  as  Platerus  adds,  si  nubant  sanantiir,  they  rave  single,  and 
pine  away,  much  discontent,  but  marriage  mends  all.  Marcellus  Donatus  lib. 
2.  7ned.  liist.  cap.  1.  tells  a  story  to  confirm  this  out  of  Alexander  Benedictus, 
of  a  maid  that  was  mad,  ob  menses  inJiibitos,  cum  in  ojficinam  meritoriatn  inci- 
disset,  d  guindeceni  viris  eadem  node  cojvpressa,  niensium  largo  jn-ojluvio,  quod 
vluribus  annis  ante  constiterat,  non  sine  magno  jmdore  mane  menti  restituta 
discessit.  But  this  must  be  warily  understood,  for  as  Arnoldus  objects,  lib.  1. 
breviar.  18.  cap.  Quid  coitus  ad  melancholicum  succum  ?  ^^^lat  afiinity  have 
these  two  ?  "  'except  it  be  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed,  or  fulness  of 
blood  be  a  cause,  or  that  love,  or  an  extraordinary  desire  of  Venus,  have  gone 
before,"  or  that  as  Lod.   Mercatus   excepts,  they  be  very  flatuous,  and  have 

»  Aquae  Pcrrectause.  "  Aquje  Aquaria?.  "  Adaqu.^s  Ajionenses  velut  ad  sacram  anchoram  eonfugiat. 
'  Joh.  Baubinus  li.  3.  c.  14.  hist,  admir.  Fontis  BoUenses  in  ducat.  "Witteraberg  laudat  aquas  Bollenses  ad 
naelancholicos  morbos,  maerorem,  faseinationem,  aliaque  animi  pathemata.  i  Balnea  Chalderina. 

'  Hepar  externe  ungatur  ne  calefiat.  »  Nocent  calidis  et  siccis,  cholericis,  et  omnibus  morbis  ex  cholera, 

hepatis,  splenisque  affectionibus.  '•  Lib.  de  aqua.  Qui  breve  hoc  vitse  curriculum  cupiunt  sani  tran- 

sigere,  frigidis  aquis  s^pe  lavare  debent,  nulli  a-tati  cum  sit  incnngrua,  calidis  imprimis  utilis.  ■■  Sohlt 

Venus  rationis  vim  impeditam,  ingentes  iras  remittit,  &c.  ^  Jlulti  comitiales,  melancholici,  insani,  hujus 

usu  solo  sannti.  «  Si  omittatur  coitus,  contristat,  et  plurinium  cravat  corpus  et  animum.  '  Nisi  certo 

constet  nimium  semen  aut  .'5anguineni  causam  esse,  aut  amor  prfecesserit,  aut,  S;c. 
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been  otherwise  accustomed  unto  it.  Montaltus  cap.  27.  will  not  allow  of 
moderate  Venus  to  sucli  as  have  the  gout,  palsy,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  except 
they  be  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blood,  e  Lodovicus  Antonius  lib.  med.  miscel. 
in  his  chapter  of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to  all  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring 
men,  <tc,  ''  Ficinus  and  '  Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mor- 
tal enemies  of  a  student  :  "  it  consmnes  the  spirits,  and  weakeneth  the  brain." 
Halyabbas  the  Arabian,  0.  Theor.  cap.  36.  and  Jason  Pratensis  make  it  the 
fountain  of  most  diseases,  "  ^  but  most  pernicious  to  them  who  are  cold  and 
dry  :"  a  melancholy  man  must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases.  Plu- 
tarch in  his  book  de  san.  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  principal 
signs  aud  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kind  :  "  ^  to  rise  with  an 
appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain  from  venery, "  tria  scduberritna,  are 
three  most  healthful  things.  We  see  their  o^iposites  how  pernicious  they  are 
to  mankind,  as  to  aU  other  creatures  they  bring  death,  and  many  feral  diseases  : 
Immodicis  brevis  est  cetas  el  rara  senectus.  Aristotle  gives  instance  in  spar- 
rows, which  are  j'J'a;v<m  vivaces  ob  salacitalem,  "^  short  lived  because  of  their 
salacity,  which  is  very  frequent,  as  Scoppius  in  Priapiis  will  better  inform  you. 
The  extremes  being  both  bad,  "  the  medium  is  to  be  kept,  Avhich  cannot  easily 
be  determined.  Some  are  better  able  to  sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist, 
phlegmatic,  as  Hippocrates  insinuateth,  some  strong  and  lusty,  well  fed  like 
"Hercules,  P  Proculus  the  emperor,  lusty  Laurence,  ^proslibidumfceminceMeS' 
salina  the  empress,  that  by  philters,  and  such  kind  of  lascivious  meats,  use  all 
means  to  ''  enable  themselves  :  and  brag  of  it  in  the  end,  confodi  midias  enim, 
occidi  iiero paiicas  per  venfrem  vidisti,  as  that  Spanish  ^  Celestina  merrily  said  : 
others  impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain  those  gymnics 
without  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies,  of  which  number  (though  they  be 
very  jirone  to  it)  are  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part. 


MEMB.  111. 

Air  recti  lied.      With  a  digression  of  the  Air. 

As  a  long-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  whistled  off"  the  fist,  mounts  aloft, 
and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the  air,  still  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  till  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end  when  the  game  is 
sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a  sudden  :  so  will  1,  having  now 
come  at  last  into  these  ample  fields  of  air,  wherein  I  may  freely  expatiate  and 
exercise  myself  for  my  recreation,  awhile  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world, 
mount  aloft  to  those  ethereal  orbs  and  celestial  spheres,  and  so  descend  to  my 
former  elements  again.  In  which  progress  1  will  first  see  whether  that  rela- 
tion of  the  friar  of  '  Oxford  be  true,  concerning  those  northern  parts  under  the 
Pole  (if  1  meet  obiter  with  the  wandering  Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or  Lucian's  Icaro- 
menipjms,  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether  there  be  such  4.  Euripes,  and  a 
great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause  the  needle  in  the  compass  stiU  to 
bend  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the  true  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass, 1  is  it  a  magnetical  rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan  will ;  or  some  other 
star  in  the  bear,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  ;   or  a  magnetical  meridian,  as  Mauroli- 

s  Athletis,  Arthriticis,  podagricis  nocet,  nee  opportuna  prodest,  nisi  fortibus  et  qui  multo  sanguine  alnin- 
daut.     Jdem  Scaliger  exerc.  269.      Turcis  ideo  luctatoribus  prohibitum.  •>  I)e  sanit  tuend.  lib.  1. 

'  Lib.  1.  ca.  7.  exhaurit  enim  spiritus  animumque  debilitat.  ^  Frigidis  et  siccis  corporibus  inimicissima. 

'  Vesci  intra  satietatem,  impigrum  esse  ad  laborem,  vitale  semen  conservare.  "  Nequitia  est  qufe  te  non 

sinit  esse  senem.  "  Vide  Montanum,  Pet.  Godefridum,  Amomm  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  curiosum  de  his,  nam  et 

numenim  de  finite  Talimudistis,  unicuique  sciatis  assignari  suum  tempus,  &c.  "  Thespiadas  genuit. 

p  Vide  I.ampridium  vit.  ejus  4.  <i  Et  lassata  viris.  &c-.  '  Vid.  Mizald.  cent.  8.  11.  Lemnium  lib.  2. 

cap.  16.  Catullum  ad  Ipsiphilam,  &c.  0\id.  Eleg.  lib.  3.  et  6.  &c.  quot  itinera  una  nocte  confecissent,  tot 
coronas  ludiero  deo  puta  Triphallo,  Marsife,  Hernia;,  Priapo  donarent,  Cin.  gemus  tibi  mentiilara  coronis, 
&c.  '  Pernoboscodid  Oasp.  Barthii.  '  Nich.  de  Lynna,  cited  by  Jlercator  in  his  map.  "  Mens 

Sloto.    Some  call  it  the  highest  hill  in  the  world,  next  Teneriffe  in  tlie  Canaries.  Lat.  81- 
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cus  ;  Vel  situs  in  vend  feme,  as  Agricola  ;  or  the  nearness  of  the  next  conti- 
nent, as  Cabeus  will  ;  or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conimbri- 
censes,  Peregrimis  contend  ;  why  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  north,  otherwise 
not  ?  In  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7.  grad. 
by  and  by  12.  and  then  22.  In  the  Baltic  Seas,  near  Rasceburg  in  Finland, 
the  needle  runs  round,  if  any  ships  come  that  Avay,  though  ^  Martin  RitUey 
write  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near  the  Pole  will  hardly  be  forced  from  his 
direction.  'Tis  fit  to  be  inquired  whether  certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as 
11.  (/rail.  Lond.  variat.  alibi  36.  &c.  and  that  which  is  more  prodigious,  the 
variation  varies  in  the  same  place,  now  taken  accurately,  'tis  so  much  after  a 
few  years  quite  altered  from  that  it  was  ;  tdl  we  have  better  intelligence,  let 
our  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  Nicholas  y  Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  that  have  both  written  great 
volumes  of  this  subject,  satisfy  these  inquisitors.  Whether  the  sea  be  open 
and  navigable  by  the  Pole  arctic,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that  of  Barti- 
son  the  Hollander,  under  the  Pole  itself,  which  for  some  reasons  1  hold  best  : 
or  by  Frctimi  Davis,  or  Nova  Zembla.  Wliether  ^  Hudson's  discovery  be  true 
of  a  new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button's  Bay  in  50.  degrees.  Hub- 
herd's  Hope  in  60.  that  of  ut  ultra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  welcome  in  North- 
west Fox,  being  that  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  constantly  there  15.  foot  in  12. 
hours,  as  our  ^new  cards  infoiTU  us  that  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an  island, 
and  the  west  winds  make  the  neap  tides  equal  to  the  spring,  or  that  there  be 
any  probability  to  pass  by  the  straits  of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of 
Tabiu.  If  there  be,  I  shall  soon  perceive  whether  ''  Marcus  Polus  the  Vene- 
tian's narration  be  true  or  false,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu  ; 
whether  there  be  any  such  places,  or  that  as  "^  Matth.  Riecius  the  Jesuit  hath 
Avi-itten,  China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  and  the  king 
of  China  be  the  same  ;  Xuntain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that 
new  Peking,  or  such  a  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  Tartary  : 
whether  ^  Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africa  ;  M.  Polus  Venetus  puts  him 
in  Asia,  ^  the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is  empei'or  of  the  Abyssiues, 
which  of  old  was  Ethiopia,  now  Nubia,  imder  the  equator  in  Africa.  Whether 
'^  Guinea  be  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  s  Spaniard's  dis- 
covery oi  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  or  Magellanica,  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mer- 
curias  Britannius,  or  his  of  Utopia,  or  his  oi  Lucinia.  And  yet  in  Hkehhood 
it  may  be  so,  for  without  all  question  it  being  extended  from  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antarctic,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate  zone, 
cannot  choose  but  yield  in  time  some  flourishing  kingdoms  to  succeeding  ages, 
as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards.  Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done  well  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  finding  a  more  convenient  passage 
to  Mare  pacificum :  methinks  some  of  our  modern  argonauts  shoidd  prosecute 
the  rest.  As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  woidd  see  that  great  bird  '>  ruck,  that 
can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  elephant,  with  that  Arabian  pha^nix  described 
by  '  Adricomius  ;  see  the  pelicans  of  Egypt,  those  Scythian  gryphes  in  Asia  : 
and  afterM'ards  in  Africa  examine  the  fountains  of  Nilus,  whether  Herodotus, 
^  Seneca,  Plin.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Strabo.  lib.  5.  give  a  true  cause  of  his  annual 
flowing,  1  Pagaphetta  discourse  rightly  of  it,  or  of  Niger  and  Senegal  ;  exa- 
mine Cardan,  "^  Scaliger's  reasons,  and  the  rest.  Is  it  from  those  Etesian 
winds,  or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  mider  the  equator  (for  Jordan 
yearly  ovei-flows  when  the  snow  melts  m  Moimt  Libanus),  or  from  those  great 

»  Cap.  26.  in  his  Treatise  of  Jlagnetic  Bodies.         v  Lege  lib.  1.  cap.  23.  et  24.  de  magnetica  philosopliia,  et 
lib.  3.  cap.  4.  '  IHI'2.  »  M.  Brigs,  bis  map,  and  Northwest  Fox.  ^  Lib.  2.  ca.  64.  de  nob.  ci\-itat. 

Quinsay,  et  cap.  10.  de  Cambalu.         '  Lib.  4.  exped.  ad  Sinas,  ca.  3.  et  lib.  5.  c.  18.         ^  M.  Polus  in  Asia 
Presb.  .Job.  meminit  lib.  2.  cap.  .30.  '  Alluaresius  et  alii.  '  Lat.  10.  Gr.  Aust.  b  Ferdinando  de 

Qair.  Anno  1612.  ^  Alarum  pennae  continent  in  longitudine  12.  passus.  elepbantem  in  sublime  tollere 

potest.  Polus  1.  3.  c.  40.         '  Lib.  2.  Descript.  terr*  sanctte.  ^  Natur.  queest.  lib.  4.  cap.  2.         '  Lib.  de 

reg.  Congo.  "•  Exercit.  47. 
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dropping  pei-petual  showers  which  are  so  frequent  to  the  inhabitants  within  the 
tropics,  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  cause  such  vast  inundations  in  Senegal, 
Maragnan,  Oronoco  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  in  Zona  Torrida,  which 
have  all  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set  tunes  :  and  by  good  husbandry 
and  policy  hei-eafter  no  doubt  may  come  to  be  as  popidous,  as  well  tilled,  as 
fi-uitful,  as  Egypt  itself  or  Cauchinthina  ?    I  woidd  observe  all  those  motions  of 
the  sea,  and  from  what  cause  they  proceed,  from  the  moon  (as  the  vulgar  hold) 
or  earth's  motion,  which  Galileus,  in  the  fourth  dialogue  of  his  system  of  the 
world,  so  eagerly  proves,  and  firmly  demonstrates  ;  or  winds,  as  "  some  will. 
Wliy  in  that  qiuet  ocean  of  Zur,  in  mari  pacifico,  it  is  scarce  perceived,  in  our 
British  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Mediterranean  and    Red  Sea   so  vehement, 
irregular,  and  diverse  ?    Why  the  cm-rent  in  that  Atlantic  Ocean  should  still  be 
in  some  places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north,  and  why  they  come  sooner 
than  go  ?  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that  Indian  Ocean,  the  mer- 
chants come  in  three  weeks,  as  «  Scahger  discusseth,  they  return  scarce  in 
three  mouths,  with  the  same  or  hke  winds  :  the  continual  current  is  from  east 
to  west.     Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pehon,  01}Tnpus,   Ossa,  Caucasus,  Atlas,  be 
so  high  as  Phny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouds,  meteors,  t(bi  nee  aura',  nee 
venti  spirant,  (insomuch  that  they  that  ascend  die  suddenly  very  often,  the  air 
is  so  subtile,)  1250  paces  high,  acconling  to  that  measure  of  Dicearchus,   or 
78  miles  perpendiculaily  high,  as  Jacobus  Mazonius,  sec.  3.  et  4.  expounding 
that  place  of  Aristotle  about  Caucasus ;  and  as  p  Blancanus  the  Jesuit  contends 
out  of  Clavius  and  Nonius  demonstrations  de  Crepusculis :  or  riither   32  sta- 
diums, as  the  most  received  opinion  is  ;  or  4   miles,  which  the  height  of  no 
mountain  doth  perpendicularly  exceed,  and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of 
the  sea,  which  is,  as  Scaliger  holds,   1580  paces,  Exer.  38,  others  100  paces. 
I  would  see  those  inner  parts  of  America,  whether  there  be  any  such  great 
city  of  Manoa,  or  Eldorado,  in  that  golden  empire,  where  the  highways  are  as 
much  beaten  (one  reports)  as  between  Madrid  and  Yaladohd  in  Spain  ;  or  any 
such  Amazons  as  he  relates,  or  gigantic    Patagones  in  Chica  ;  with  that  niira- 
cidous  mountain  i  Yljouyapab  in  the  Northern  Brasil,  cnjiis  jugum  sternitur  in 
amamissimam  planitiem,  S^x.  or  that  of  Pariacacca  so  high  elevated  in  Peru. 
''The  pike  of  Teneriffe  how  high  it  is  ?   70  miles,  or  50  as  Patricius  holds,  or 
9  as  SneUius  demonstrates  in  his  Eratosthenes :  see  that  strange  '  Cirknick- 
zerksey  lake  in  Carniola,  whose  waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  gromid,  that  they 
will  overtake  a  swift  horseman,  and  by  and  by  with  as  incredible  celerity  are 
supped  up  :  which  Lazius  and  Wernerus  make  an  argimient  of  the  Argonauts 
saihng  under  ground.      And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  'Esmellen  in  Musco- 
via,  (pies  visiiur  horriendo  hiaiu,  Sfc.  which  if  anything  casually  fall  in,  makes 
such  a  roaring  noise,  that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  warlike  engine  can  make 
the  like  ;  such  another  is   Gilber's  Cave  in   Lapland,  with  many  the  like.      I 
would  examine  the  Caspian   Sea,  and  see  where  and  how  it  exonerates  itself, 
after  it  hath  taken  in  Volga,   Jaxares,   Oxus,  and  those  great  rivers  ;    at  the 
mouth  of  Oby,  or  where  ?     What  vent  the  Mexican  lake  hath,  the  Titicacan 
in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  in  the  vale  of  Terapeia,  of  which  Acosta  /.  3.  c. 
16.  hot  in  a  cold  country,  the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle  twenty 
foot  square,  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation  :   and  that   of  Mare  moriuuni  in 
Palestine,  of  Thrasymene,   at   Peruzium  in  Italy:   the  Mediterranean    itself. 
For  from  the  ocean,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  is   a  perpetual  current 
into  the   Levant,    and  so  likewise    by    the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the 

"  See  M.  Carpenter's  Geography,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  et  Bern-  Telesius  lib.  de  mari.  "  Exercit.  52.  de  maris 

motu  cauScC  investigandcC :  prima  reciprocationis,  secunda  varietatis,  tertia  celeritatis  qviarta  cessationis, 
quinta  privationis,  sexta  contrarietatis.     Patritius  saitli  52  miles  in  height.  i'  Lib.  de  e.xplicatione 

locorum  Mathem.  Aristot.  i  Laet.  lib.  17.  cap.  18.  descrip.  occid.  Ind.  '  Luge  alii  vocant.         ',  n^*?'" 

AVemenis,  .\qnae  lanta  celeritate  erumpunt  et  absorbentur,  ut  e.xpedito  eqiilti  aditura  intercludant.       '  Bois- 
sardus  de  Magis  cap.  de  I'ilapiis. 
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Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  Nile,  Po,  Rhone, 
&c.  how  is  this  water  consumed,  by  the  sun  or  otherwise  ?  I  would  find  out 
with  Trajan  the  fountains  of  Danube,  of  Ganges,  Oxus,  see  those  Eg_)-ptian 
pyramids,  Trajan's  bridge.  Grotto  de  St/billu,  Lucullus's  fish-ponds,  the  tem- 
ple of  Nidrose,  kc.  And,  if  I  could,  observe  what  becomes  of  swallows,  storks, 
cranes,  cuckoos,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and  many  other  kind  of  singing  birds, 
water-fowls,  hawks,  »fec.  some  of  them  are  only  seen  in  summer,  some  in  winter  ; 
some  are  observed  in  the  "  snow,  and  at  no  other  times,  each  have  their  sea- 
sons. In  winter  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovy  to  be  found,  but  at  the  spring  in  an 
instant  the  woods  and  hedges  are  full  of  •them,  saith  ^  Herbastein  :  how  comes 
it  to  pass  ?  Do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesner's  Alpine  mice  ;  or  do  they 
lie  hid  (as  ^'  Olaus  affirms)  "  in  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  spiritum  conti- 
nentes  ?  often  so  found  by  fishermen  in  Poland  and  Scandia,  two  together, 
mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wing  ;  and  when  the  spring  comes  they  revive  again, 
or  if  they  be  brouglit  into  a  stove,  or  to  the  fire-side."  Or  do  they  follow  the 
Bun,  as  Peter  Martyr  legat  Bahi)lonica  I.  2.  manifestly  convicts,  out  of  his  own 
knowledge ;  for  when  he  was  ambassador  in  Eg3q:)t,  he  saw  swallows,  Spanish 
kites,  2  and  many  such  other  European  birds,  in  December  and  January  very 
familiarly  flying,  and  in  great  abundance,  about  Alexandria,  uhi  floridce  tunc 
arbores  ac  viridaria.  Or  lie  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks,  and  hollow  trees,  as 
most  think,  in  deep  tin-mines  or  sea-cliff's,  as  ^  Mr.  Carew  gives  out  ?  I  con- 
clude of  them  all,  for  my  part,  as  ^  Munster  doth  of  cranes  and  storks  ;  whence 
they  come,  whither  they  go,  incoryipe^-tum  adhuc,  as  yet  we  know  not.  We  see 
them  here,  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter  ;  "  their  coming  and  going  is  sure 
in  the  night :  in  the  plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storks  meet  on  such  a  set 
day,  he  that  comes  last  is  toi'n  in  pieces,  and  so  they  get  them  gone."  Many 
strange  places,  Isthmi,  Euripi,  Chersonesi,  creeks,  havens,  promontories, 
straits,  lakes,  batbs,  rocks,  mountains,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have 
been  ruined  or  swallowed,  battles  fought,  creatures,  sea-monsters,  remora,  &c. 
minerals,  vegetals.  Zoophytes  were  fit  to  be  considered  in  such  an  expedition, 
and  amongst  the  rest  that  of  ''  Harbastein  his  Tartar  lamb,  ^  Hector  Boethius 
goosebearing  tree  in  the  orchards,  to  which  Cardan  lib.  7.  cap.  36.  de  rerum 
varietal,  subscribes  :  «"  Vertomannus  wonderful  palm,  that  ^  fly  in  Hispaniola, 
that  shines  like  a  torch  in  the  night,  that  one  may  well  see  to  write  ;  those 
spherical  stones  in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  kc.  usually  found  in  the  metal 
mines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  near  Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as 
^  Munster  and  others  relate.  Many  rare  creatm'es  and  novelties  each  part  of 
the  world  aflbrds  :  amongst  the  rest,  I  woidd  know  for  a  certain  whether  there 
be  any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius,  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus  de  sanit. 
tuend.  and  ^^  Gaguinus  records  in  his  description  of  Muscovy,  "that  in  Luco- 
moria,  a  province  in  Russia,  lie  fast  asleep  as  dead  all  winter,  from  the  27  of 
November,  like  frogs  and  swallows,  benumbed  with  cold,  but  about  the  24  of 
April  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  go  about  their  business."  I  would 
examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander   Picolomineus,  whether  the  earth's 

"In  campis  Lovicen.  solum  visuntur  in  nive,  et  ubinam  vere,  aestate,  autumno  se  occultant.     Hermes 
Polit.  1.  1.  Jul.  Hellius.  "^  Statim  iiieunte  vere  sylvae  strepunt  eorum  cantilenis.     Muscovit.  comnient. 

y  Imniergiiiit  se  Huminibus,  lacubusque  per  hyemem  totam,  &c.  '  C'seterasque  volucres  Pontum  hyeme 

adveniente  ^  nostris  regionibus  Europeis  transvolantes.  »  Survey  of  Cornwall.  ^  Porro  ciconiae 

quonam  e  loco  veniant,  quo  se  conferant,  incompertum  adhuc,  agmen  venientium,  descendentiuni,  ut  gruum 
venisse  cerninms,  nocturuis  opinor  teniporibus.  In  patentibus  Asise  campis  certo  die  congregant  se,  earn 
quae  nov-issiiue  adveuit  laeerant,  inde  avolant.     Cosmog.  1.  4.  c.  12f).  ^  Conunent.  jVIuscov.  ■^  Hist. 

Scot.  1.  1.  "  Vertomannus  1.  5.  c.  16.  mentioneth  a  tree  that  bears  fruits  to  eat,  wood  to  burn,  bark  to 

make  ropes,  wine  and  water  to  drink,  oil  and  sugar,  and  leaves  as  tiles  to  cover  houses,  fiowers,  for  clothes, 
5fc.  '  Animal  infectum  Cusino,  ut  quis  legere  vel  scribere  possit  sine  alterius  ope  luminis.  f-  Cosmog. 

lib.  I.  cap.  435  et  lib.  .3.  cap.  1.  liabent  ollas  h.  natura  formatas  ^  terra  extractas,  similes  illis  k  figulis  factis, 
coronas,  pisces,  aves,  et  omnes  animantium  species.  ^  I't  Solent  hirundmes  et  ranae  prse  frigoris  magni- 

tudine  mori,  et  postea  redeunte  vere  24.  Aprilis  revivisoere. 
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superficies  be  bigger  than  the  seas  :  or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true,  the  super- 
ficies of  all  water  is  even  ?  Search  the  depth,  and  see  that  variety  of  sea- 
monsters  and  fishes,  mermaids,  sea-men,  horses,  <ke.  which  it  aftbrds.  Or 
whether  that  be  true  which  Jordanus  Brunus  scofis  at,  that  if  God  did  not 
detain  it,  the  sea  would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and 
which  Josephus  Blancanus  the  Jesuit  in  his  interpretation  on  those  mathema- 
tical places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly  fears,  and  in  a  just  tract  proves  by  many  cir- 
cumstances, that  in  time  the  sea  will  waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe 
of  the  earth  shall  be  covered  with  waters  ;  risum  teneatis  amici  ?  what  the  sea 
takes  away  in  one  place  it  adds  in  another.  Methinks  he  might  rather  suspect 
the  sea  shoidd  in  time  be  filled  by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carcasses,  he.,  that  all- 
devouring  fire,  omnia  clevorans  et  consumens,  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up  the 
vast  ocean  with  sand  and  ashes.  I  woidd  examine  the  true  seat  of  that  ter- 
restrial ^  paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was  whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his  gold  : 
fr-om  Peruana,  which  some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersoncsus,  as  Dominicus 
Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others  will.  I  would  censure  all  Pliny's, 
Solinus',  Strabo's,  Sir  John  Mandeville's,  Olaus  Magnus',  Marcus  Polus'  lies, 
correct  those  errors  in  navigation,  reform  cosmographical  charts,  and  rectify 
longitudes,  if  it  were  possible  ;  not  by  the  compass,  as  some  dream,  with  Mark 
Ridley  in  his  treatise  of  magnetical  bodies,  cap.  43.  for  as  Cabeus  mac/net  phi- 
los.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  fully  resolves,  there  is  no  hope  thence,  yet  I  would  observe 
some  better  means  to  find  them  out. 

I  would  have  a  convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus,  Ulysses, 
Hercules,  ^  Lucian's  Meuippus,  at  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  at  Trophouius'  den, 
Hecla  in  Iceland,  ^Etna  in  Sicily,  to  descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth :  do  stones  and  metals  grow  there  still  ?  how  come  fir  trees 
to  be  1  digged  out  from  tops  of  hills,  as  in  our  mosses,  and  marshes  all  over 
Europe  ?  How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish  bones,  shells,  beams,  IronM'orks,  many 
fathoms  under  ground,  and  anchors  in  mountains  far  remote  from  all  seas. 
"•  Anno  1460  at  Bern  in  Switzerland  50  fathom  deep  a  ship  was  digged  out 
of  a  mountain,  where  they  got  metal  ore,  in  which  were  48  carcasses  of  men, 
with  other  merchandise.  That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hills, 
Aristotle  insinuates  in  his  meteors,  "  Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first  book,  c.  de 
Numidia,  and  famiharly  in  the  Alps,  saith  "Blancanus  the  Jesuit,  the  like  is  to 
be  seen  :  came  this  from  earthquakes,  or  from  Noah's  flood,  as  Christians 
suppose,  or  is  there  a  vicissitude  of  sea  and  land,  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old, 
the  mountains  of  Thessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again  mountains  ? 
The  whole  world  belike  shoidd  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those 
all-commanding  powers,  and  turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  haycocks  in  harvest, 
top  to  bottom,  or  bottom  to  top  :  or  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  move  the 
world  upon  his  centre  ;  that  which  is  under  the  poles  now,  should  be  translated 
to  the  equinoctial,  and  that  which  is  under  the  torrid  zone  to  the  cu-cle  arctic 
and  antarctic  another  while,  and  so  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the  sun :  or  if  the 
worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a  sun,  with  his  compassing  planets  (as 
Brunus  and  Campanella  conclude)  cast  three  or  four  worlds  into  one  ;  or  else  of 
one  world  make  three  or  fom*  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  them  best.  To  proceed, 
if  the  earth  be  21,500  miles  in  P  compass,  its  diameter  is  7,000  from  us  to 
cm*  antipodes,  and  what  shall  be  comjirehended  in  all  that  space  ?  What  is  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ?  is  it  pure  element  only,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inhabited  (as 
1  Paracelsus  thinks)  with  ci-eatures,  whose  chaos  is  the  earth  :   or  with  fairies, 

■' Vid.  Pererium  in  Gen.  Cor.  h.  Lapide,  et  alios.  '■  In  Necyomantia  Tom.  2.  '  Fracastorius  lib.  de 

simp.  Georgius  Mernla  lib.  de  mem.     Julius  Billiug,  &c.  "'  Simlerus,  Ortelius,  Brachiis  centum  subterra 

reperta  est,  in  qua  quadraginta  octo  cadavera  ineraut,  Anchorse,  &c.  "  Pisces  et  conchfe  in  montibus 

reperiuntur.  "  Lib.  de  locis  Mathemat.  Aristot.  p  Or  plain,  as  Patricius  holds,  which  Austin,  L.actan- 
tius,  and  some  others,  held  of  old  as  round  as  a  trencher.  i  Li.  de  Zilphia  et  Pigmeis,  they  penetrate 

the  earth  as  we  do  the  air. 
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as  the  woods  and  waters  (according  to  him)  are  with  nymphs,  or  as  the  air 
with  spirits  ?      Dionisiodorus,  a  mathematician  in  ■■  Pliny,  that  sent  a  letter,  ad 
snperos    after  he  was  dead,    from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to   signify  what 
distance  the   same  centre  was  from   the  siiperfcies  of  the  same,  viz.  42,000 
stadiums,  might  have  done  well  to  have  satisfied  all  these  douhts.      Or  is  it  the 
place  of  hell,  as  Virgil  in  his  iEneides,  Plato,    Lucian,    Dante,    and   others 
poetically  describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our   divines  think  ?  In  good  earnest, 
Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Amhrosian  College,  in  Milan,  in  his 
great  volume  de  Inferno,  lib.  1.  cap.  47.  is  stiff  in  this  tenet,   'tis  a  corporeal 
fire  tow,  cap.  5.  I.  2.  as  he  there  disputes.     "Whatsoever  philosophers  write 
(saith  >*  Surius)  there  be  certain  months  of  hell,  and  places  appointed  for  the 
punishment  of  men's  souls,  as  at  Hecla  in  Iceland,  where  the  ghosts  of  dead 
men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  sometimes  talk  with  the  living  :   God  would  have 
such  visible  places,  that  mortal  men  might  be  certaiirly  informed,  that  there  be 
such  pimishmeuts  after  death,  and  learn  hence  to  fear  God."     Kranzius  Dan. 
hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  subscribes  to  this  opinion  of  Surius,  so  doth  Golems  cap. 
12.  lib.  de  immortal.  a?iim(B  (out  of   the  authority  belike   of  St.    Gregory, 
Durand,  and  the  rest  of  the  schoohnen,  who  derive  as  much  from  ^tna  in 
Sicily,  Lipari,  Iliera,  and  those  sulpluu-eous  vulcanian  islands)  making  Terra 
del  Fuego,  and  those  frequent  volcanoes  in   America,  of  which  Acosta  lib.  3. 
cap.  24.  that  fearful  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Norway,  an  especial  argument  to 
prove  it,   "*  where  lamentable  screeches  and  howhngs  are  continually  heard, 
which  strike  a  terror  to  the  auditors  ;  fiery  chariots  are  commonly  seen  to  bring- 
in  the  soids  of  men  in  the  hkeness  of  crows,  and  devils   ordinarily  go  in  and 
out."     Such  another  proof  is  that  place  near  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt,  by  Cairo, 
as  well  to  confirm  this  as  the  resm-rection,  mentioned  by  "  Kornmannus  r^iirac. 
mort.  lib.  1.  cap.  38.   Camerarius  oper.  sue.  cap.  37.    Bredenbachius /^t?;-^^.  ter. 
sanct.  and  some  others,   "  Avhere  once  a  year  dead  bodies  arise  about  March, 
and   walk,   after  awhile  hide  themselves  again  :    thousands   of  people   come 
yearly  to  see  them."     But  these  and   such  like  testimonies  others  reject,  as 
fables,  illusions  of  spirits,  and  they  Avill  have  no  siich  local  known  place,  more 
than  Styx  or  Phlegethon,  Pluto's  court,  or  that  poetical  //?/er>2?/s,  where  Homer's 
soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  &c.,  to  which  they  ferried  over  in  Charon's 
boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in  Greece,  compiendiaria  ad  inferos  via,  which 
is  the  shortest  cut,  quia  nullum  a  mortuis  naulum  eo  loci  exposcunt,  (saith 
X  Gerbelius)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.     Well  then,  is  it  hell, 
or  purgatory,  as  BeUarmine :  or  Limbus  patrum,  as  Gallucius  will,  and  as 
Rusca  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of  it)  y  or  Ignatius  parler  ?  Virgil,  some- 
times bishop  of  Saltburg  (as  Aventinus  Anno.  745.  relates)  by  Bonifacius  bishop 
of  Meutz  was'  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes  (which 
they  made  a  doubt  whether   Christ  died  for)  and  so  by  that  means  took  away 
the  seat  of  hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven, 
and  contradicted  that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius,  that  held  the  earth 
round  as  a  trencher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience  more  largely  con- 
fute) but  not  as  a  ball  ;  and  Jerusalem  where  Christ  died  the  middle  of  it  ;  or 
Delos,  as  the  fabulous  Greeks   feigned  :  because  when  Jupiter  let  two   eagles 
loose,  to  fly  from  the  world's  ends  east  and  west,  they  met  at  Delos.    But  that 
scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  taken  away  by  our  latter  divines  :  Franciscus 
Ribera,  in  cap.  14.  Apocah/ps.  wiU  have  heU  a  material  and  local  fire  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  iliameter,  as  he  defines  it  out  of  those 
words,  Exivit  sanguis  de  terra per  stadia  mille  sexcenta,  Sj-c.    But  Lessius 

■■  Lib.  2.  c.  112.  '  Commentar.  ad  annum  1537.     Quicquid  dicunt,  Philosophi,  qusedam  sunt  Tartan 

ostia,  et  loca  puniendis  animis  destinata,  ut  Hecla  mons,  &c.  ubi  mortuorum  spiritus  \isuntur,  &c.  voluit 
Ueus  extare  talia  loca,  ut  discant  mortales.  '  Ubi  miserabiles  ejulantium  voces  audiuntur,  qui  auditoiibus 
horrorem  iiicutiunt  baud  \Tilgarem,  &c.  °  E.\  sepulcbris  apparent  mense  Martio,  et  rursus  sub  terram  se 

abscondunt,  &c.  '  Descript.  Graec.  lib.  6.  de  Pelop.  y  Conclave  Ignatii. 
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lib.  13.  de  moribus  divinis,  cap.  24.  will  have  this  local  hell  far  less,  one  Dutch 
mile  in  diameter,  all  filled  with  fire  and  brimstone  :  because,  as  he  there 
demonstrates,  that  space,  cuhically  multiplied,  will  make  a  sphere  able  to  hold 
eight  hundred  thousand  milhons  of  damned  bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot 
square)  which  will  abundantly  suffice  ;  Cimi  certum  sit,  inquit,  facta,  sidxiuc- 
tione,  non  futuros  centies  milk  ynilliones  damnandorum.  But  if  it  be  no 
material  fire  (as  Sco-Thomas,  Bonavcnture,  Soncinas,  Voscius,  and  others 
argue)  it  may  be  there  or  elsewhere,  as  Keckerman  disputes  Sy stein.  Theol.  for 
sure  somewhere  it  is,  certiim  est  alicubi,  etsi  definitus  circulus  non  assignetur. 
I  will  end  the  controversy  in  ^  Austin's  words,  "  Better  doubt  of  things  concealed, 
than  to  contend  about  uncertainties,  where  Abraham's  bosom  is,  and  hell  fire  :" 
^  Vix  a7nansuetis,  a  contoitiosis  nunq?iatn  inemitur  ;  scarce  the  meek,  the  con- 
tentious shall  never  find.  If  it  be  solid  earth,  'tis  the  fountain  of  metals,  waters, 
which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  air  into  water,  which  springs  up  in  several 
chinks,  to  moisten  the  earth's  superficies,  and  that  in  a  tenfold  proportion  (as 
Aristotle  holds)  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  from  the  sea,  by  ''  secret 
passages,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  running  through  the  bowels  of  the  eai'th  ; 
and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold,  as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by  which 
they  pass  ;  or  as  Peter  Martyr  Ocean.  Decad.  lib.  9.  and  some  others  hold, 
from  <=  abundance  of  rain  that  falls,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and  cold,  which 
alters  that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  consequens  the  generation  of  waters.  Or 
else  it  may  be  full  of  wind,  or  a  sidphureous  innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists 
infonn  us,  which  sometunes  breaking  out,  eauseth  those  homblc  earthquakes, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  these  days  in  Japan,  China,  and  oftentimes  swallow 
up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucian's  Menippus  consult  with  or  ask  of  Tiresias,  if  you 
will  not  believe  philosophei's,  he  shall  clear  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a 
second  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  snh  dio,  and  find  out  a  true 
cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents,  meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above 
ground.  Wlience  proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a  distinct  character  (as 
it  were)  to  several  nations  ?  Some  are  wise,  subtile,  witty  ;  others  dull,  sad  and 
heavy  ;  some  big,  some  little,  as  Tully  de  Fato,  Plato  in  Tinifco,  Vegetius  and 
Bodine  prove  at  large,  method,  cap.  5.  some  soft,  and  some  hardy,  barbarous, 
civil,  black,  dun,  white,  is  it  from  the  air,  from  the  soil,  influence  of  stars,  or 
some  other  secret  cause  ?  Why  doth  Africa  breed  so  many  venomous  beasts, 
Ireland  none  ?  Athens  owls,  Crete  none  ?  '^  Why  hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no 
swallows  (so  Pausanius  informeth  us)  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece,  ^  Ithaca  no 
hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  ?  whence  comes  this  variety  of  complec- 
tions,  colours,  plants,  bhds,  beasts,  <"  metals,  peculiar  almost  to  every  place  ? 
Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  proper  to  America  alone,  as 
Acosta  demands  lib.  4.  cap.  36.  were  they  created  in  the  six  days,  or  ever  in 
Noah's  ark  ?  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and  found  in  other  countries  ? 
It  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspense  ;  no  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew  ever  heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  diftering  from  our  European 
animals,  as  an  egg  and  a  chestnut :  and  which  is  more,  kine,  horses,  sheep.  Sic, 
till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts  ?  IIow 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  in  the  same  site,  in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  are  Peria^ci, 
there  should  be  such  difterence  of  soil,  complexion,  colour,  metal,  air,  &c.  The 
Spaniards  are  white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabitants  Q\iO\\i  ^  Caput 

»  Melius  dubitare  de  occxiltis,  quam  litigare  de  ineertis,  ubi  flamma  infemi,  &c.  .  ^v.^*^^       t 

Raynolda  prselect.  55.  in  Apoc.  ^  As  they  come  from  the  sea,  so  they  return  to  the  sea  again  by  secret 

passages,  as  in  all  likelihood  the  Caspian  Sea  vents  itself  into  the  Euxine  or  ocean.  '  Seneca  qusest.  lib. 

cap.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  de  causis  aquanim  perpetuis.  ^  In  lis  nee  puUos  hirundines  excludunt, 

neque,  &c.  «  Th.  Ravennas  lib.  de  vit.  horn,  prjerog.  ca.  ult.  f  At  Quito  in  Peru.     Plus  aun  quam 

terroe  foditur  in  aurifodinis.         %  Ad  Caput  bonae  spei  incola;  sunt  nigerrimi  :  Si  sol  causa,  cur  non  i"spani 
et  Itali  aeque  nigri,  in  eadem  latitudine,  seque  distantes  ab  jEquatore,  hi  ad  Austrum,  illi  ad  Boream .   qui 
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honcp.  spei  arc  blackamores,  and  yet  both  alike  distant  from  tlie  equator  :  nay, 
they  that  dwell  in  the  same  parallel  line  with  these  negroes,  as  about  the 
Straits  of  Mao-ellan,  are  white  coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  John's 
country  in  J'^ithiopia  arc  dun  ;  they  in  Zeilan  and  Malabar  parallel  with  them 
ao-ain  black  :  Manamotapa  in  Africa,  and  St.  Thomas  Isle  arc  extreme  hot, 
both  inidcr  the  line,  coal  black  their  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  they  are 
quite  o]q)ositc  in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  and  yet  both  alike 
elevated.  Moscow  in  53.  degrees  of  latitude  extreme  cold,  as  those  northern 
countries  usually  are,  having  one  perpetual  hard  frost  all  winter  long  ;  and  in 
52.  deg.  lat.  sometimes  hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  Button's  Bay,  *tc., 
or  by  fits  ;  and  yet  ^'  England  near  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist, 
warm,  and  more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or  France.  Is  it  the 
sea  that  causeth  this  difference,  and  tthe  air  that  comes  from  it :  Why  then  is 
•  Ister  so  cold  near  the  Euxine,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  all  Thrace  ;  frigidas 
regiones  Maginus  calls  them,  and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42.  which  shoidd  be 
hot  :  ^  Quevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in  America,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so  cold 
in  July,  that  our  ^  Englishmen  coidd  hardly  endure  it.  At  Noremberga  in  45. 
lat.  all  the  sea  is  frozen  ice,  and  yet  in  a  more  southern  latitude  than  ours. 
New  Eno-land,  and  the  island  of  Cambrial  Colchos,  which  that  noble  gentleman 
Mr.  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  junior,  describes  in  his  Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same 
latitude  with  little  Britain  in  France,  and  yet  their  winter  begins  not  till 
January,  their  spring  till  May  ;  which  search  he  accounts  worthy  of  an  astro- 
loger :  is  this  from  the  easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice  and  snow  dissolved 
within  the  circle  arctic  ;  or  that  the  air  being  thick,  is  longer  before  it  be  warm 
by  the  sunbeams,  and  once  heated  like  an  oven  will  keep  itself  from  cold  ? 
Our  climes  breed  lice,  "■"  Hungary'and  Ireland  ?/?«/t'  audiunt  in  this  Idnd  ;  come 
to  the  Azores,  by  a  secret  virtue  of  that  air  they  are  instantly  consumed,  and 
all  our  European  vermin  almost,  saitli  Ortelius.  Egypt  is  watered  with  Nilus 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  yet  there  it  seldom  or  never  rains  :  Rhodes,  an  island 
of  the  same  nature,  yields  not  a  cloud,  and  yet  our  islands  ever  dropping  and 
inclining  to  rain.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  still  subject  to  storms,  but  in  Del  Zur, 
or  Mare  pacijlco,  seldom  or  never  any.  Is  it  from  tropic  stars,  aj^ertio  por- 
tarum,  in  the  dodecotemories  or  constellations,  the  moon's  mansions,  such 
aspects  of  planets,  such  winds,  or  dissolving  air,  or  thick  air,  which  causeth 
this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold  ?  Bodin  relates  of  a  Portugal 
ambassador,  that  coming  from  "  Lisbon  to  °  Dantzic  in  Spruce,  found  greater 
heat  there  than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de  Sylva,  legate  to  Philip  III., 
king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Ispahan  in  Persia,  1619.  in  his  letter  to  the  Marquess 
of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater  cold  in  Ispahan,  whose  lat.  is  31.  gr.  than 
ever  he  felt  in  Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  zone  was  by  our  pre- 
decessors held  to  be  uninhabitable,  but  by  our  modern  travellers  found  to  be  most 
temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  moistening  showers,  the  breeze 
and  cooling  blasts  in  some  parts,  as  P  Acosta  describes,  most  pleasant  and 
fertile.  Arica  in  ChUi  is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  ever  the  sun 
shined  on,  Olympus  ierrcp,  a  heaven  on  earth  :  how  incomparably  do  some 
extol  Mexico  in  Nova  Hispania,  Peru,  Brazil,  etc.,  in  some  again  hard,  dry, 
sandy,  barren,  a  very  desert,  and  still  in  the  same  latitude.  Many  times  we 
find  great  diversity  of  air  in  the  same  i  country,  by  reason  of  the  site  to  seas, 

sub  Presbj-tero  Johan.  habitant  subfusci  sunt,  in  Zeilan  et  Malabar  nigri,  feque  distantes  ab  ^quatore, 
eodemque  ccrli  parallelo  :  sed  hoc  magis  miiari  quis  possit,  in  tota  America  nusqiiam  nigros  inveniri,  prieter 
paucos  in  loco  Quareno  illis  dicto  :  quae  hujus  coloris  causa  efficiens,  coelive  an  terrje  qualitas,  an  soli  pro- 
prietas,  aut  ipsorum  hominum  innata  ratio,  aut  omnia  ?    Ortelius  in  Africa  Theat.  i"  Kegio  quocunque 

anni  tempore  temperatissima.  Ortel.  Multas  Galliae  et  Italise  Hegiones,  molli  tepore,  et  benigna  quadam 
temperie  prorsus  antecellit,  .Jo\'l.  '  Lat.  45.  Danubii.  ^  Quevira  lat.  40.  '  In  >Sir  Fra.  l)rake's 

voyage.  ■"  Lansius  orat.  contra  Hungaros.  "  Lisbon  l.at.  38.  "  Dantzic  lat.  54.  p  De  nat.  novi  orbis 
lib.  1.  cap.  3.  Suavissimus  omnium  locus,  Src.  i  The  same  variety  of  weather  Lod,  Guicciardine  observes 
betwixt  Liege  and  Ajax  not  far  distant,  descript.  Belg. 
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hills  or  dales,  want  of  water,  nature  of  soil,  and  the  like  :  as  in  Spain  Arra- 
gon  is  aspera  et  sicca,  harsh  and  evil  inhabited  ;  Estremadura  is  dry,  sandj, 
barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his  plains  ;  Andalusia  another 
paradise  ;  Valencia  a  most  pleasant  air,  and  continually  green  ;  so  is  it  about 
'■  Granada,  on  the  one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other,  continual  snow  to  be 
seen  all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  Tliat  their  houses  in  the  Alps  are  three 
quarters  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  who  knows  not  ?  That  Teneriffe  is  so 
cold  at  the  top,  extreme  hot  at  the  bottom  :  Mons  Atlas  in  Africa,  Libanus  in 
Palestine,  with  many  such,  tantos  inter  ardores  Jidos  nivibus,  ^  Tacitus  calls 
them,  and  Radzivilus  epist.  2.fol.  27.  yields  it  to  be  far  hotter  there  than  in 
any  part  of  Italy  :  'tis  true  ;  but  they  are  highly  elevated,  near  the  middle 
region,  and  therefore  cold,  ob  paucam  solarium  radiorum  refractionem,  as 
Serrarius  answers,  cow.  in  3.  cap.  Josua  qu<pst.  5.  Abulensis  qucest.  37.  In 
the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  king's  palace  in  Escurial,  the  air  is  most  temperate, 
by  reason  of  a  cold  blast  which  comes  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Sierra  de 
Cadarama  hard  by,  when  as  in  Toledo  it  is  very  hot  :  so  in  all  other  countries. 
The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  their  nearness  (I 
sa}^)  to  the  middle  region  :  but  this  diversit}^  of  air,  in  places  equally  situated, 
elevated  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity 
of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  -which  is  so  familiar  with  us  :  with  Indians,  everywhere, 
the  sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  vertical  stars,  the  same  irradiations  of 
planets,  aspects  like,  the  same  nearness  of  seas,  the  same  superficies,  the  same 
soil,  or  not  much  different.  Under  the  equator  itself,  amongst  the  Sierras, 
Andes,  Lanos,  as  Herrera,  Laet,  and  *  Acosta  contend,  there  is  tarn  mirabilis 
et  inopiiiata  varietas,  such  variety  of  weather,  ut  merito  exerceat  ingenia,  that 
no  philosophy  can  yet  find  out  the  true  cause  of  it.  When  I  consider  how 
temperate  it  is  in  one  place,  saith  "  Acosta,  within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  as 
about  Laplata,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosi,  in  that  same  altitude,  mountainous 
alike,  extreme  cold  ;  extreme  hot  in  Brazil,  &c.  Hie  ego,  saith  Acosta,  j»/»7o- 
sophiam  Aristotelis  meteorologicam  rehemenier  irrisi,  cum,  Sfc,  when  the  sun 
comes  nearest  to  them,  they  have  great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, great  store  of  rain,  snow,  and  the  foidest  weather  :  when  the  sun  is  verti- 
cal, their  rivers  overflow,  the  morning  fair  and  hot,  noon-day  cold  and  moist : 
all  which  is  opposite  to  us.  How  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Scaliger  j»oe</ces /.  3.  c. 
16.  discourseth  thus  of  this  subject.  How  comes,  of '"wherefore  is  this  teme- 
raria  siderum  dispositio,  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or  as  Epicurus  vfW\.,fortuita, 
or  accidental  ?  Why  are  some  big,  some  little,  why  are  they  so  confusedly, 
unequally  situated  in  the  heavens,  and  set  so  much  out  of  order  ?  In  all  other 
things  nature  is  equal,  proportionable,  and  constant  ;  iherehe justxsdimensiones, 
et  j)rudens  partinm  dispositio,  as  in  the  fabric  of  man,  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face, 
members  are  correspondent,  ciir  non  idem  coelo  opere  omnium  pidcherrimo  ? 
Why  are  the  heavens  so  irregular,  neque  paribus  molibus,  neque  paribus  inter- 
vaUis,  whence  is  this  difference  ?  Diversos  (he  concludes)  efficere  locorum 
Genios,  to  make  diversity  of  countries,  soils,  manners,  customs,  characters,  and 
constitutions  among  us,  ut  quantum  vicinia  ad  charitatem  addat,  sidera  disira- 
hard  ad  perniciem,  and  so  by  this  means  ^?<»/o  vel  monte  distincti  sunt  dissi- 
miles,  the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  manners.  But  this 
reason  is  weak  and  most  insufficient.  The  fixed  stars  are  removed  since 
Ptolemy's  time  26.  gr.  from  the  first  of  Aries,  and  if  the  earth  be  immovable, 
as  their  site  varies,  so  shoidd  countries  vary,  and  diverse  alterations  would  follow. 
But  this  we  perceive  not ;  as  in  TuUy's  time  with  us  in  Britain,  caelum  visic 
foedum,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nitbes,  ^-c,  'tis  so  still.     Wherefore  Bodine 

'  Magln.  Quadus.  ■  Hist.  lib.  5.  •  Lib.  11.  cap,  7.  "  Mb   2.  cap.  9.  Cur.  Potosi  et  Plata, 

urbes  in  tam  tenui  inten'allo,  utraque  montosa,  &c. 
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Theat.  nat.  lib.  2.  and  some  others,  will  have  all  these  alterations  and  effects 
immediately  to  proceed  from  those  genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domi- 
neer in  several  places  ;  they  cause  storms,  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes, 
ruins,  tempests,  great  winds,  floods,  &c.,  the  philosophers  of  Conimhra,  will 
refer  this  diversity  to  the  influence  of  that  empyrean  heaven  :  for  some  say  the 
eccentricity  of  the  sun  is  come  nearer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolemy's  time,  the 
virtue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed,  '^'men  grow  less,  &c.  There  are 
that  observe  new  motions  of  the  heavens,  new  stars,  jiolantia  sidera,  comets, 
clouds,  call  them  what  you  will,  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian 
planets,  lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  hut  come  and  go,  rise  higher  and 
lower,  hide  and  show  themselves  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  amongst  the  planets, 
above  and  beneath  the  moon,  at  set  times,  now  nearer,  now  farther  off, 
together,  asunder  ;  as  he  that  plays  upon  a  sackbut  by  pidling  it  up  and  down 
alters  his  tones  and  tunes,  do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though  to  us  undis- 
cerned  ;  and  from  those  motions  proceed  (as  they  conceive)  diverse  alterations. 
Clavius  conjectures  otherwise,  but  they  be  but  conjectures.  About  Damascus 
in  Coeli-Syria  is  a  y  Parachse,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters,  in  promptu 
causa  est,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  barren,  because  of  rocks,  rolling  seas  of 
sands,  and  dry  mountains  quod  inaquosa  (saith  Adricomius)  monies  habens 
asperos,  sa.rosos,  prcccipntes,  horroris  et  mortis  specieyn  jyrce  se  ferentes,  "  unin- 
habitable therefore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  green  trees,  plants,  and 
fruits,  a  vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be  manured,  'tis 
evident."  Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  hes  all  along  to  tlie  north.  But  why 
should  it  be  so  hot  in  Egy]>t,  or  there  never  rain  ?  Why  shoidd  those 
^etesian  and  north-eastern  winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long- 
together,  in  some  places,  at  set  times,  one  way  stiU,  in  the  dog-days  only:  here 
perpetual  drought,  there  dropping  showers  ;  here  foggy  mists,  there  a  pleasant 
air  ;  here  ^  terrible  thunder  and  lightning  at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas 
all  the  yeai-,  there  open  in  the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay 
quite  02:»posite  is  to  be  foimd  ?  Sometimes  (as  in  ^  Peru)  on  the  one  side  of  the 
mountains  it  is  hot,  on  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there  wind,  with  infinite 
such.  Fromundus  in  his  Meteors  will  excuse  or  solve  all  this  by  the  sun's 
motion,  but  when  there  is  such  diversity  to  such  as  Perioeci,  or  very  near  site, 
how  can  that  position  hold  ? 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors,  that  it  shoidd  rain 
•^  stones,  frogs,  mice,  &c.  Eats,  which  they  call  Lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are 
manifestly  observed  (as  ^  Munster  writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and 
fall  with  some  feculent  showers,  and  like  so  many  locusts,  consmiie  all  that  is 
green.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts,  about  Fez  in  Barbary  there  be 
infinite  swarms  in  their  fields  upon  a  sudden  :  so  at  Aries  in  France,  1553, 
the  like  happened  by  the  same  mischief,  all  their  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured, 
magna  incolarum  admiratione  et  consternatione  (as  Valeriola  obser.  med.  lib.  1. 
ohser.  1.  relates)  coelum  subito  olmmbrabant,  ^^c.  he  concludes,  ^it  could  not  be 
from  natural  causes,  they  cannot  imagine  whence  they  come,  but  from  heaven. 
Are  these  and  such  creatures,  corn,  wood,  stones,  worms,  wool,  blood,  kc. 
lifted  up  into  the  middle  region  by  the  sunbeams,  as  ^Baracellus  the  physician 
disputes,  and  thence  let  fall  with  showers,  or  there  engendered  ?  e  Cornelius 
Gemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they  are  there  conceived  by  celestial  influences  : 
others  suppose  they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and 
illusions  of  spirits,  wlaich  are  princes  of  the  air  ;  to 'whom  Bodin.  lib.  2.  Theat. 

»  Terra  malos  homines  nunc  educat  atque  pusillos.  y  Nav.  1.  1.  c.  5.  '  Strabo.  »  As  under  the 

equator  in  many  parts,  siiowers  here  at  such  a  time,  winds  at  such  a  time,  the  Brise  they  call  it.  ^  Ferd. 

Cortesius lib.  No^iis  orbis  inscript.  ^  Lapidntum  est.  Livie.  <i  Cosmog.  lib.  4.  cap.  22.   life  tempesta- 

tibus  decidunt  ^nubibus  faeculentis,  depascunturque  more  locustorum  omnia  virentia.  =  Hort.  Cienial. 

An  \  terra  sursum  rapiuntur  a  solo  iterumque  cum  pluviis  prsecipitantur  ?  &c.  '  Tam  ominosus  pro- 

ventus  in  naturales  causas  referri  vl\  potest.  k  Cosmog.  c.  fi. 
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Nat.  subscribes.  In  fine,  of  meteors  in  general,  Aristotle's  reasons  are  ex- 
ploded by  Bernardinus  Telesius,  by  Paracelsus  bis  principles  confuted,  and  other 
causes  assigned,  sal,  sidpbur,  mercury,  in  wbicb  bis  cbsciples  are  so  expert,  tbat 
tbey  can  alter  elements,  and  separate  at  their  pleasure,  make  perpetual  motions, 
not  as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Peregrinus,  by  some  magnetical  virtue,  but  by  mixture 
of  elements ;  imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  sea's  ebbing  and 
flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  they  say)  without  generation,  and  what  not  ? 
P.  Nonius  Saluciensis  and  Kepler  take  upon  them  to  demonstrate  that  no 
meteors,  clouds,  fogs,  •'  vajjours,  arise  higher  than  fifty  or  eighty  miles,  and  all 
the  rest  to  be  purer  air  or  element  of  fire  :  which  '  Cardan,  ^  Tycho,  and  '  John 
Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and  many  other  arguments,  there  is  no 
such  element  of  fire  at  all.  If,  as  Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be  distant  from  us 
fifty  and  sixty  semi-diameters  of  the  earth  :  and  as  Peter  Nonius  will  have  it, 
the  air  be  so  angust,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other  three  elements 
and  it  ?  To  what  use  serves  it  ?  Is  it  fuU  of  spirits  which  inhabit  it,  as  the 
Paracelsians  and  Platonists  hold,  the  liigher  the  more  noble,  ™  full  of  birds,  or 
a  mere  vacuum  to  no  purjjose  ?  It  is  much  controverted  between  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Christopher  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse's  mathematician,  in  their 
astronomical  epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  Diaphamtm,  clearness,  matter  of 
air  and  heavens,  or  two  distinct  essences  ?  Christopher  Rotman,  John  Pena, 
Jordanus  Brunus,  with  many  other  late  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same 
and  one  matter  throughout,  saving  that  the  higher  still  the  purer  it  is,  and  more 
subtile  ;  as  they  find  by  experience  in  the  top  of  some  hills  in  "  America  ;  if  a 
man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly  for  want  of  thicker  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart. 
Acosta,  I.  3.  c.  9.  calls  this  mountain  Periacaca  in  Peru ;  it  makes  men  cast  and 
vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of  those  Andes  do  in  tlio  deserts  of 
Chili  for  five  hundred  miles  together,  and  for  extremity  of  cold  to  lose  their  fin- 
gers and  toes.  Tycho  will  have  tvi'o  chstinct  matters  of  liea,ven  and  air ;  but  to 
say  truth,  with  some  small  quahfication,  they  have  one  and  the  self-same  opinion 
about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens  ;  that  it  is  not  hard  and  impenetrable, 
as  peripatetics  hold,  transparent,  of  aquinta  essentia,  "  °  but  that  it  is  penetrable 
and  soft  as  the  air  itself  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  birds  in  the  air, 
fishes  in  the  sea."  This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets,  and  otherwise  (though 
Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho  stitfly  opposes),  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aris- 
totle teacheth,  in  the  aerial  region,  of  a  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  con- 
sumed :  but  as  Anaxagoras  and  Demoeritus  held  of  old,  of  a  celestial  matter  : 
and  as  P  Tycho,  ^i  Eliseus,  Roi'slin,  Thaddeus,  Ilaggesius,  Pena,  Rotman,  Fra- 
castorius,  demonstrate  by  their  pi'ogress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the 
planets,  which  interfere  and  cut  one  another's  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then 
lower,  as  (J  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as  ^  Kepler  confirms  by  his 
own,  and  Tycho's  accurate  observations,  comes  neai'er  the  earth  than  the  ©, 
and  is  again  eftsoons  aloft  in  Jupiter's  oi'b  ;  and  ^  other  sufiicient  reasons,  far 
above  the  moon :  exploding  in  the  meantime  that  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious 
first  watery  movers,  those  heavens  I  mean  above  the  firmament,  which  Delrio, 
Lodovicus  Imola,  Patricius,  and  many  of  the  fathers  aflirm  ;  those  monstrous 
orbs  of  eccentrics,  and  Eccentre  Epicycles  deserentes.  Which  howsoever 
Ptolemy,  Alhasen,  Vitellio,  Purbachius,  Maginus,  Clavius,  and  many  of  their 
associates,  stitily  maintain  to  be  real  orbs,  eccentric,  concentric,  circles  jequant, 

h  Cardan  saith  vapours  rise  588  miles  from  the  earth,  Eratosthenes  48  miles.  '  De  subtil.  1.  2.         ^  In 

progjinnas.  '  I'rsefat.  ad  Euclid.  Catop.  >"  Manucodiata>,  birds  that  live  contiuually  in  the  air,  and 

are  never  seen  on  gi'ound  but  dead  :  See  Ulysses  Alderovand.  Ornithol.  Seal,  exerc.  cap.  22.9.  "  Laet. 

de.scrip.  Amer.  °  Epist.  lib.  I.  p.  83.  E.x  qnibus  constat  nee  diversa  aeris  et  a-tlieris  diaphana  esse,  nee 

refraetiones  aliunde  quam  4  crasso  aere  causari — Non  dura  aut  impervia.  sed  liquida,  subtilis,  motuique  Pla- 
netarum  facilfe  cedens.  v  In  Progymn.  lib.  2.  exenipl  quinque.  i  In  Theoiia  nova  Met.  coelestiuni  l.")78. 
'  Epit.  Astron.  lib.  4.  »  Multa  sane  hine  consequuntur  absurda,  et  si  nihil  aliud,  tot  C'ometss  in  aethere 

animadversi,  qui  nuUius  orbis  ductum  comitantur,  id  ipsum  suffieienter  refellunt.  Tycho  astr.  epist. 
page  107. 
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&c.  <are  absurd  and  ridiculous.  For  who  is  sojnad^o  think  that  there  should 
be  so  many  circles,  like  subordinate  wheels  in  a  clock,  all  impenetrable  and 
hard,  as  they  feign,  add  and  subtract  at  their  pleasure.  ^  Maginus  makes  eleven 
heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbs  and  circles,  and  all  too  little  to  serve  those 
particular  appearances  :  Fracastorius,  seventy-two  homocentrics  ;  Tycho  Brahe, 
Nicholas  Ranierus,  llcliseus  Roeslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own 
inventions  ;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  acknowledge,  as  we 
admit  of  equators,  tropics,  colures,  circles  arctic  and  antarctic,  for  doctrine's 
sake  (though  Ramus  thinks  them  all  unnecessary),  they  will  have  them 
supposed  only  for  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath  feigned  I  know  not  how  many 
subdivisions  of  epicycles  in  epicycles,  <tc.,  to  calculate  and  express  the  moon's 
motion  :  but  when  all  is  done,  as  a  supposition,  and  no  otherwise  ;  not  (as  he 
holds)  hard,  impenetrable,  subtile,  transparent,  kc.,  or  making  music,  as  Pytha- 
goras maintained  of  old,  and  Robert  Constantine  of  late,  but  still,  quiet,  liquid, 
open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and  no  lets,  it  were 
not  amiss  in  this  aerial  progress,  to  make  wings  and  fly  up,  which  that  Turk  in 
Busbequius  made  his  fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  believe  he  would  perform: 
and  some  new-fangled  wits,  methinks,  should  some  time  or  other  find  out  :  or 
if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a  Galileo's  glass,  or  Icaromenippus'  wings  in 
Lucian,  command  the  spheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them. 
Whether  there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by  reason  of  ethe- 
rial  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea,  1572,  that  in  Cygno,  1600,  that  in  Sagittarius, 
160-i,  and  many  like,  Avhich  by  no  means  Jul.  Cffisar  la  Galla,  that  Italian 
philosopher,  in  his  physical  disputation  with  GaUleus  de  j)henomenis  in  orbs 
lunce,  cap.  9.  will  admit  :  or  that  they  were  created  ab  initio,  and  show  them- 
selves at  set  times  :  and  as  "  Helisaius  Rceslin  contends,  have  poles,  axle-trees, 
circles  of  their  own,  and  regular  motions.  For,  non  pereunt,  sed  minuuniur  et 
disparent,  ^  Blancanus  holds  they  come  and  go  by  fits,  casting  their  tails  still 
from  the  sun:  some  of  them,  as  a  burning-glass,  projects  the  sunbeams  from  it ; 
though  not  always  neither  :  for  sometimes  a  comet  casts  his  tail  from  Venus,  as 
Tycho  observes.  And  as  y  Ilelisajus  Rceslin  of  some  others,  from  the  moon, 
with  little  stars  about  them  ad  stuporem  astronomorum ;  cum  mtdtis  aliis  in 
coelo  miracidis,  all  which  argue  with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian 
stars,  that  the  heaven  of  the  planets  is  indistinct,  pure,  and  open,  in  which  the 
planets  move  certis  legibus  ac  metis.  Examine  likewise,  An  coeliim  sit  colo- 
rattim  ?  Whether  the  stars  be  of  that  bigness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relate, 
so  many  in  ^  number,  1026,  or  172-5,  as  J.  Bayerus  ;  or  as  some  Rabbins, 
29,000  myriads  ;  or  as  Galileo  discovers  by  his  glasses,  infinite,  and  that  via 
lactea,  a  confused  light  of  small  stars,  like  so  many  nails  in  a  door  :  or  aU  in  a 
row,  like  those  12,000  isles  of  the  Maldives  in  the  Indian  ocean  ?  Whether 
the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphere  be  eighteen  times  bigger  than  the 
earth  ;  and  as  Tycho  calculates,  14,000  semidiameters  distant  from  it  ? 
Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbs,  as  Aristotle  deUvers  :  or  so  many 
habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus  ?  Whether  they  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from 
the  Sim,  or  give  light  round,  as  Patritius  discourseth  ?  An  cpque  distent  a 
centro  mitndi  ?  Whether  light  be  of  their  essence ;  and  that  light  be  a  substance 
or  an  accident  ?  Whether  they  be  hot  by  themselves,  or  by  accident  cause  heat  ? 
Whether  there  be  such  a  precession  of  the  equinoxes  as  Copernicus  holds,  or 
that  the  eighth  sphere  move?  An  bene.  pJiilosoplientiir,  R.  Bacon  and  J.  Dee, 
Aphorism,  de  midtiplicatione  specierum  ?  Whether  there  be  any  such  images 
ascending  with  each  degree  of  the  zodiac  in  the  east,  as  Aliaeensis  feigns?  An 

■  In  Theoricis  planetarum,  tliree  above  the  firmament,  which  all  wise  men  reject.  "  Theor.  nova  coelest. 
Meteor.         '  Lib.  de  faliricamundi.  >' Lib.  de  Cometia.  '  An  sit  crux  et  nubecula  in  coelis  ad  Polum 

Antarcticum,  quod  ex  Corsalio  refert  Patritius. 
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aqua  super  ccelum  ?  as  Patritius  and  the  schoolmen  will,  a  crystalline  ^  watery 
heaven,  which  is  ^  certainly  to  be  understood  of  that  in  the  middle  region  ?  for 
otherwise,  if  at  Noah's  flood  the  water  came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  a 
hundred  years  falling  down  to  us,  as  '^  some  calculate.  Besides,  A71  terra  sit 
anirnata  ?  which  some  so  confidently  believe,  with  Orpheus,  Hermes,  Averroes, 
from  which  all  other  soids  of  men,  beasts,  devils,  plants,  fishes,  ha.  are  derived, 
and  into  wdiich  again,  after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timeus,  Plo- 
tinus  in  his  Enneades  more  largely  discuss,  they  return  (see  Chalcidius  and 
Bennius,  Plato's  commentators),  as  all  philosophical  matter,  in  materiam 
primam.  Keplerus,  Patritius,  and  some  other  Neoterics,  have  in  part  revived 
this  opinion.  And  that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soiU,  angel  or  intelligence 
to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  Or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies,  as  matters  of 
less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox,  of  the  earth's  motion,  now  so 
much  in  question  :  Aristarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old, 
Democritus  and  many  of  their  scholars,  Didacus  Astunica,  Anthony  Fascarinus, 
a  Carmelite,  and  some  other  commentators,  will  have  Job  to  insinuate  as 
much,  cap.  9.  ver.  4.  Qui  commovet  terram  de  loco  sua,  <fcc.,  and  that  this  one 
place  of  scripture  makes  more  for  the  earth's  motion  than  all  the  other 
prove  against  it  ;  whom  Pineda  confutes  most  contradict.  Howsoever,  it  is 
revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  supposition,  as  he  himself 
confesseth  in  the  preface  to  pope  Nicholas,  but  now  maintained  in  good 
earnest  by  '^  Calcagninus,  Telesius,  Kepler,  Rotman,  Gilbert,  Digges,  Ga- 
lileo, Campanella,  and  especially  by  ^  Lansbergius,  naturce,  rationi,  et 
veritati  consentaneum,  by  Origanus,  and  some  *"  others  of  his  followers.  For  if 
the  earth  be  the  centre  of  the  world,  stand  still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the 
most  received  e  opinion  is,  which  they  call  inordinatani  cceli  dispositionem, 
though  stiffly  maintained  by  Tyclio,  Ptolemeus,  and  their  adherents,  qtiis  ille 
furor  ?  etc.  what  fury  is  that,  saith  ''  Dr.  Gilbert,  satis  anitfiose,  as  Cabeus 
notes,  that  shall  drive  the  heavens  about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity 
in  twenty-four  hours,  when  as  every  point  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  equator, 
must  needs  move  (so  '  Clavius  calcidates)  176,660  in  one  246th  part  of  an 
hour  :  and  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  must  go  seven  times  about  the  earth,  whilst 
a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if  it  keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth 
1884  times  in  an  hour,  which  is  supra  himianam  cogitationem,  beyond  human 
conceit  :  ocyor  etjaculo,  et  ventos,  cequante  sagitta.  A  man  coidd  not  ride  so 
much  ground,  going  40  miles  a  day,  in  2904  years,  as  the  firmament  goes  in 
23  hours  :  or  so  much  in  203  years,  as  the  firmament  in  one  minute  :  quod 
incredihile  videtur :  and  the  ''  pole-star,  which  to  our  thinking  scarce  moveth  out 
of  his  place,  goeth  a  bigger  circuit  than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20,000  semi-diameters  of  the 
earth  from  us,  with  the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  Tycho  proves.  To  avoid 
therefore  these  impossibilities,  they  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the 
sun  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  centre  of  the  moon, 
alone,  above  9  and  5,  beneath  Tp,  %,  (J,  (or  as  ^  Origanus  and  others  will,  one 
single  motion  to  the  earth,  still  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  which  is  more 
probable)  a  single  motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves  in  30  or  26  thou- 
sand years  ;  and  so  the  planets,  Saturn  in  30  years  absolves  his  sole  and  pro- 
per motion,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  kc.  and  so  solve  all  appearances  better 
than  any  way  whatsoever  :  calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  longum  or  latum, 
direct,   stationary,  retrograde,   ascent  or  descent,   without   epicycles,  intricate 

»  Gilbertus  Origanus.  '■  See  this  discussed  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  history,  in  Zancli.  ad  C'asman. 

'-  Vid.  Fromundura  de  Meteovis,  lib.  5.  artic.  5.  et  Lansbergium.  "^  Peculiari  libello.  '  Comment,  in 

motum  terrse  Middlebergi  1630.   4.  'Peculiari  libello.  p  See  Mr.  Carpenter's  Geogr.  cap.  4.  lib.  1. 

Campanella  et  Origanus  praef.  Ephemer.  where  Scripture  places  are  answered.         ^  He  Magnete.         '  Com- 
ment, in  2  cap.  sphaer.  Jo.  de  Sacr.  Bosc.  ''  Dist.  3.  gr.  1.  k  Polo.  '  Prtrf.  F.phem. 
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eccentrics,  he.  recilus  commodiusqiie  per  unicuni  motum  terrce,  saitli  Lansber- 
gius,  miieli  uiorc  certain  tlian  by  those  Alphonsiue,  or  any  such  tables,  Avhieh 
are  grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.  And  'tis  true  they  say,  according 
to  optic  principles,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  planets  do  so  indeed  answer 
to  their  magnitudes  and  orbs,  and  come  nearest  to  mathematical  observations 
and  precedent  calculations,  there  is  no  repugnancy  to  physical  axioms,  because 
no  penetration  of  orbs  ;  but  then  between  the  sphere  of  Saturn  and  the  firma- 
ment, there  is  such  an  incredible  and  vast  ™  space  or  distance  (7,000,000  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  as  Tycho  calcvdates)  void  of  stars  :  and  besides,  they  do 
so  enhance  the  bigness  of  the  stars,  enlarge  their  circuit,  to  solve  those  oi'dinary 
objections  of  parallaxes  and  retrogradations  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alteration 
of  the  poles,  elevation  in  several  places  or  latitude  of  cities  here  on  earth  (for, 
say  they,  if  a  man's  eye  were  in  the  firmament,  he  should  not  at  all  discern  that 
great  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  would  still  appear  jmnctum  indivisi- 
bile,  and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same  bigness)  that  it  is  quite 
opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as  absurd  as  dispropor- 
tional  (so  some  will)  as  prodigious,  as  that  of  the  sun's  swift  motion  of  heavens. 
But /^oc  posilo,  to  grant  this  their  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion:  if  the  earth 
move,  it  is  a  planet,  and  shines  to  them  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  other  planet- 
ary inhabitants,  as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us  upon  the  earth  :  but  shine  she 
doth,  as  Galileo  "  Kepler,  and  others  prove,  and  then  per  consequens,  the  rest 
of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  as  well  as  the  moon,  which  he  grants  in  his  dis- 
sertation with  Galileo's  Niotcius  Sidereus,  "<^that  there  be  Jovial  and  Saturn 
inhabitants, ' '  & c. ,  and  those  several  planets  have  their  several  moons  about  them, 
as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as  Galileo  hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses  :  p  four 
about  Jupiter,  two  about  Saturn  (though  Sitius  the  Florentine,  Fortunius 
Licetus,  and  Jul.  Ca?sar  le  Galla  cavil  at  it)  yet  Kepler,  the  emperor's  mathe- 
matician, confirms  out  of  his  experience,  that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  help, 
and  more  about  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out,  peradventure 
even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brunus  and  Briitius  have  already  averred. 
Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and  they  be  jjlanets  alike,  inhabited  ahke,  moved  about 
the  sun,  the  common  centre  of  the  world  alike,  and  it  may  be  those  two  green 
children  which  i  Nubrigensis  speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven,  came 
from  thence  ;  and  that  famous  stone  that  fell  from  heaven  in  Aristotle's  time, 
olymp.  84,  cmno  tertio,  ad  Capuce  Fhienta,  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others, 
or  Ancile  or  buckler  in  Numa's  time,  recorded  by  Festus.  We  may  likewise 
insert  with  Campanella  and  Brunus,  that  which  Pythagoras,  Aristarchus, 
Samius,  Heraelitus,  Epicurus,  Melissus,  Democritus,  Leucippus  maintained  in 
their  ages,  there  be  '"infinite  worlds,  and  infinite  earths  or  s^'^stems,  in  infinito 
cethere,  which  ^  Eusebius  collects  out  of  their  tenets,  because  infinite  stars  and 
planets  like  imto  this  of  ours,  Avhich  some  stick  not  still  to  maintain  and  ^Jub- 
licly  defend,  sperabundus  expecto  immmerahilium  mundoruni  in  ceternitate  j^er 
ambidationeni,  ^x.  (^Nic.  Hill.  Londinensis  philos.  Epicur.)  For  if  the  firma- 
ment be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  these  Copernical  giants  will  have 
it,  infinitum,  aut  infinito  proximtim,  so  vast  and  full  of  innimierable  stars,  as 
being  infinite  in  extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower,  some 
nearer,  some  farther  ofl',  and  so  far  asunder,  and  those  so  huge  and  great,  inso- 

">  "Which  may  be  full  of  planets,  perhaps,  to  us  unseen,  as  those  about  Jupiter,  &c.  "  Luna  circum- 

ten-estris  Planeta  quum  sit,  consentaneum  est  esse  in  Luna  viventes  creaturas,  et  singulis  Planetanim  globis 
sui  serviunt  circulatores,  ex  qua  consiiler.atione,  de  eorum  incolis  summa  probabilitate  concludimus,  quod 
et  Tjchoni  Braheo,  e  sola  consideratione  vastitatis  eorum  visum  fuit.  Kepi,  dissert,  cum  nun.  sid.  f.  29. 
°  Temperare  nou  possum  quin  ex  inveutis  tuis  hoc  monenm,  veri  non  ahsimile,  non  tarn  in  Luna,  sed  etiam 
in  Jove,  et  reliquis  Planetis  incolas  esse.  Kepi.  fo.  2().  Si  non  sint  accolse  in  Jovis  globo,  qui  notent  admi- 
randam  banc  varietatem  oculis,  cui  bono  quatuor  iUi  I'lanetoe  .Jovem  circumcursitant  ?  p  Some  of  those 

above  .Jupiter  T  have  seen  myself  by  the  lielp  of  a  glass  eight  feet  long.  i  Rerum  Angl.  1.  1.  c.  27  de 

viridibus  piieris.  ■■  Infiniti  alii  mundi,  vel  ut  Brunus,  terrre  huic  nostra?  similes.  <■  Libro  Cont.  philos. 

cap.  29. 
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much  tliat  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  and  all  that  is  included  in  it,  totuni 
ar/gregatum  (as  Fromundus  of  Louvain  in  his  tract,  de  immohilitate  terrce 
argues)  evehatur  inter  Stellas,  videri  a  nobis  non  j^oterat,  tain  immanis  est  dis- 
tantia  inter  tellurem  et  Jixas,  sed  instar  puncti,  S^-c.  If  our  world  he  small  in 
respect,  Avhy  may  we  not  suppose  a  plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars 
visihle  in  the  firmament  to  he  so  many  suns,  with  particular  fixed  centres  ;  to 
have  likewise  their  suhordinate  planets,  as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round 
him  ?  which  Cardinal  Cusanus,  Walkarinus,  Brunus,  and  some  others  have 
held,  and  some  still  maintain,  A?iifnce  Aristotelis/no  innutrita;,  et  minutis  specu- 
lationihus  assuetce,  secus  forsan,  Sfc.  Though  they  seem  close  to  us,  they  are 
infinitely  distant,  and  so  per  consequens,  there  are  infinite  hahitahle  worlds  : 
what  hinders  ?  Why  should  not  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is)  produce  infinite 
effects  ?  as  T^ic.  Hill.  Democrit.  philos.  disputes  :  Kepler  (I  confess)  will  hy  no 
means  admit  of  Brunus 's  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  shoidd  be  so 
many  suns,  with  their  compassing  planets,  yet  the  said  *  Kepler  between  jest 
and  earnest  in  his  perspectives,  hmar  geography,  ^  et  somnio  suo,  dissertat.  cum 
nunc,  sider.  seems  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict  ;  for 
the  planets,  he  yields  them  to  be  inhabited,  he  doubts  of  the  stars  ;  and 
so  doth  Tycho  in  his  astronomical  epistles,  out  of  a  consideration  of  their 
vastity  and  greatness,  break  out  into  some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will 
never  beheve  those  great  and  huge  bodies  were  made  to  no  other  use 
than  this  that  we  perceive,  to  illuminate  the  earth,  a  point  insensible  in  resj^ect 
of  the  whole.  But  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  earths,  worlds,  "  ''if 
they  be  lilhabitGd  ?  rational  creatures?"  as  Kejiler  demands,  "or  have  they 
souls  to  be  saved  ?  or  do  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the  woi'ld  than  we  do  ? 
Are  we  or  they  lords  of  the  world  ?  And  how  are  all  things  made  for  man  ?" 
Difficile  est  nodum  hunc  e.vpedire,  ed  quod  nondum  omnia  quce  hue  pertinent  ex- 
plorata  habemus :  'tis  hard  to  detej-mine  :  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in 
prcecipuo  mundi  sinu,  in  the  best  place,  best  world,  nearest  the  heart  of  the 
sun.  >■  Thomas  Campanella,  a  Calabrian  monk,  in  his  second  book  de  sensu 
reruni,  cap.  4,  subscribes  to  this  of  Kepler  ;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  cer- 
tainly supposeth,  but  with  what  kind  of  creatures  he  cannot  say,  he  labom-s  to 
prove  it  by  all  means :  and  that  there  are  infinite  worlds,  having  made  an  apo- 
logy for  Galileo,  and  dedicates  this  tenet  of  his  to  Cardinal  Cajetanus.  Others 
freely  speak,  mutter,  and  woidd  persuade  the  world  (as  ^Marinus  Mareenus 
complains)  that  our  modern  divines  are  too  severe  and  rigid  against  mathema- 
ticians ;  ignorant  and  peevish,  iu  not  admitting  their  true  demonstrations  and 
certain  observations,  that  they  tyrannise  over  art,  science,  and  all  pliilosoph}^ 
in  suppressing  their  labom-s  (saith  Pomponatius),  forbidding  them  to  wi-ite,  to 
speak  a  truth,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition,  and  for  their  profit's  sake.  As 
for  those  places  of  Scriptui-e  which  oppugn  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  captum 
vulgi,  and  if  rightly  understood,  and  favourably  interpreted,  not  at  all  against 
it:  and  as  Otho  Gasman,  Astrol.  cap.  1.  7>«;-<.  1.  notes,  many  great  divines, 
besides  Porphyrins,  Proclus,  Simplicius,  and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doc- 
trind  et  estate  venerandi,  Mosis  Genesin  mundanani  j)opularis  nescio  cujus 
ruditatis,  quce  longa  absit  H  vera  Pldlosophorum  eriiditione,  insimulant :  for 
Moses  makes  mention  but  of  two  planets,  0  and  C  ,  no  four  elements,  &c.  Read 
more  on  him,  in  ^Grossius  and  Junius.     But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like 

'  Kepler  fol.  2.  dissert.  Quid  impedit  quin  credamus  ex  iiis  initiis,  plures  alios  mundos  detegendos,  vel  (ut 
Democrito  placuit)  infinites  ?  "  Lege  somnium  Kepleri  edit.  1635.  "  Quid  igitur  inquies,  si  sint 

in  ccelo  plures  globi,  similes  nostrx  telluris,  an  cum  illis  certabimus,  quis  meliorera  mundi  plagam  teneat  ? 
Si  nobiliores  illorum  globi,  nos  non  suiuus  creaturarum  rationalium  nobilissimi  :  quomodo  initur  omnia 
propter  hominera  ?  quomodo  nos  domiui  operum  Dei  ?  Kepler,  fol.  29.  y  Franckfort.  quarto  1620.  ibid.  40. 
1622.  '  Pra^fat.  in  Comment,  in  Genesin.    Modo  suadent  Theologos,  summa  ignoratione  versari,  veras 

scientias  adraittere  noUe,  et  tyrannidem  exercere,  ut  eos  falsis  doginatibus,  superstitionibus,  et  religione 
Catholic;!  detineant.  »  Theat.  Biblico. 
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insolent  and  bold  attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs  follow, 
if  it  once  be  granted,  wbich  Kotman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Diggeus,  Origanus, 
Galileo,  and  otliers,  maintain  of  the  earth's  motion,  that  'tis  a  planet,  and 
shines  as  the  moon  doth,  which  contains  in  it  "  t'both  land  and  sea  as  the  moon 
doth  :"  for  so  they  find  by  their  glasses  that  Macidce  in  facie  Lunce,  "  the 
brighter  parts  are  earth,  the  dusky  sea,"  which  Thales,  Plutarch,  and  Pytha- 
goras formerly  taught  :  and  manifestly  discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like 
concavities,  if  we  may  subscribe  to  and  believe  Galileo's  observations.  But  to 
avoid  these  paradoxes  of  the  earth's  motion  (which  the  Church  of .  Rome  hath 
lately  "^condemned  as  heretical,  as  appears  by  Blancanus  and  Fromundus's 
writings)  our  latter  mathematicians  have  rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be 
stirred  :  and  to  solve  all  appearances  and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypo- 
theses, and  fabricated  new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their  own  DedaUean  heads. 
Fracastorius  Avill  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before ;  and  to  avoid  that  supposi- 
tion of  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  he  hath  coined  seventy-two  homocentrics,  to 
solve  all  appearances.  Nicholas  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the  centre  of  the 
world,  but  movable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immovable,  the  five  upper  planets  to 
move  about  the  sun,  the  sun  and  moon  about  the  earth.  Of  which  orbs  Tycho 
Brahe  puts  the  earth  the  centre  immovable,  the  stars  immovable,  the  rest  with 
Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbs  to  wander  in  the  air,  keep  time  and  distance, 
true  motion,  according  to  that  virtue  which  God  hath  given  them.  ''Helisseus 
Rceslin  censureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose  hypothesis  de  terrce  motu,  Phi- 
lippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  demonstrated  with  sohd  argu- 
ments in  a  just  volume,  Jansonius  Ceesius  ^hath  illustrated  in  a  sphere.)  The 
said  Johannes  Lansbergius,  1633,  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  against  all 
the  cavils  and  calumnies  of  Fromimdus  his  Anti-Aristarchus,  Baptista  Morinus, 
and  Petrus  Bartholinus  :  Fromundus,  163-i,  hath  wi-itteu  against  him  again, 
J.  Rosseus  of  Aberdeen,  &c.  (sound  drums  and  trumpets)  whilst  Roeslin  (I  say) 
censures  all,  and  Ptolemeus  himself  as  insufiicient :  one  offends  against  natural 
philosophy,  another  against  optic  principles,  a  third  against  mathematical,  as 
not  answering  to  astronomical  observations  :  one  puts  a  great  space  between 
Satm'n's  orb  and  the  eighth  sphere,  another  too  narrow.  In  his  own  hypo- 
thesis he  makes  the  earth  as  before  the  universal  centre,  the  sun  to  the  five 
upper  planets,  to  the  eighth  sphere  he  ascribes  dim'nal  motion,  eccentrics,  and 
epicycles  to  the  seven  planets,  which  hath  been  formerly  exploded  ;  and  so, 
Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currunt,^  as  a  tinker  stops  one  hole  and 
makes  two,  he  corrects  them,  and  doth  worse  himself:  refoi-ms  some,  and  mars 
all.  In  the  mean  time,  the  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  them,  they 
hoist  the  earth  up  and  down  like  a  ball,  make  it  stand  and  go  at  their  plea- 
sures :  one  saith  the  sun  stands,  another  he  moves  ;  a  third  comes  in,  taking 
them  all  at  rebomid,  and  lest  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  *  finds 
certain  spots  and  clouds  in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  multiply  (saith 
Keplerus)  a  thing  seen  a  thousand  times  bigger  in  julano,  and  makes  it  come 
thirty-two  times  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  :  but  see  the  demonstration 
of  this  glass  in  eTarde,  by  means  of  which,  the  sun  must  turn  round  upon  his 
own  centre,  or  they  about  the  sun.  Fabricius  puts  only  three,  and  those  in  the 
sun  :  Apelles  15,  and  those  without  the  sun,  floating  like  the  Cyanean  Isles  in 
the  Euxine  sea.  "iTarde,  the  Frenchman,  hath  observed  thirty- three,  and  those 
neither  spots  nor  clouds,  as  Gahleo,  Epist.  ad  Valserum,  supposeth,  but  planets 
concentric  with  the  sun,  and  not  far  from  him  with  regidar  motions.     '  Christo- 

•>  His  argumentis  plane  satisfecisti,  do  maculas  in  Luna  esse  maria,  do  lucidas  partes  esse  terrain.  Kepler, 
fol.  16.  '  .\nno.  Ifilfi.  <>  In  Hypothes.  de  mundo.  Edit.  1597.  =  Lugduni  1633.  '  "  Whilst 

these  blockheads  avoid  one  fault,  they  fall  into  its  opposite."  *  .Jo.  Fabritius  de  maculis  in  sole.  Witeb 

1611.  g  In  Burboniis  sideribus.  *'  Lib.  de  Burboniis  sid.  StellaD  sunt  erraticse,  quae  propriis  orbibns 

feruntur,  non  longe  a  Sole  dissitis,  sed  jiixta  tHolem.        ■  Braccini  fol.  1630.  lib.  4.  cap.  62.  55.  59.  Sic. 
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pher  Shemer,  a  German  Suisser  Jesuit,  Ursicd  Rosa,  divides  tliem  m  mucidas 
etfaculas,  and  will  have  them  to  be  fixed  inSolis  superjicie:  and  to  absolve  their 
periodical  and  regular  motion  in  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  days,  holding 
withal  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  his  centre  ;  and  all  are  so  confident,  that 
they  have  made  schemes  and  tables  of  their  motions.  The  '^Hollander,  in  his 
dissertatiunculu  cum  Apelk,  censures  all  ;  and  thus  they  disagree  amongst 
themselves,  old  and  new,  irreconcileable  in  their  opinions  ;  thus  Aristarchus, 
thus  Hipparchus,  thus  Ptolemeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus  Tycho, 
thus  Ramerus,  thus  Roeshnus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus  Copernicus  and  his  ad- 
herents, thus  Clavius  and  Maginus,  &c.,  with  their  followers,  vary  and  determine 
of  these  celestial  orbs  and  bodies :  and  so  whilst  these  men  contend  about  tho 
sun  and  moon,  like  the  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  sun  and 

. £  moon  will  hide  themselves,  and  be  as  much  offended  as  'she  was  with  those, 

and  send  another  messenger  to  Jupiter,  by  some  new-fangled  Icaromenippus, 
to  make  an  end  of  all  those  cm'ious  controversies,  and  scatter  them  abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  exceptions  at  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers  ?  when  as  the  like  measure  is  offered  imto  God 
himself,  by  a  company  of  theologasters  ;  they  are  not  contented  to  see  the  sun 
and  moon,  measure  their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a  glass,  calculate  their 
motions,  or  visit  the  moon  in  a  poetical  fiction,  or  a  dream,  as  he  saith,  ^'^Audax 
facinus  et  memorabile  nunc  incipiam,  neque  hoc  sa-culo  usurpatum  priiis,  quid 
in  Lunce  regno  hoc  node  gestiim  sit  exponarn,  et  quo  nemo  unquam  nisi  somni- 
ando percenit,  "but  he  and  Menippus  :  or  as  "Peter  Cuneus,  Bond  fide  agam, 
nihil eorum  qiice  scripturus  sum,  verum  esse  scitote,  ^-c.  quce  nee  facta,  necfutura 
sunt,  dicam,  "^stili  tantum  et  ingenii  causa,  not  in  jest,  but  in  good  earnest 
these  gigantical  Cyclops  will  transcend  spheres,  heaven,  stars,  into  that  Empy-  . 
rean  heaven  ;  soar  liigher  yet,  and  see  what  God  himself  doth.  The  Jewish  i' 
Talmudists  take  upon  them  to  determine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time, 
sometimes  playing  with  Leviathan,  sometimes  overseeing  the  world,  he,  like  ,  , 
Lucian's  Jupiter,  that  spent  much  of  the  year  in  painting  butterflies'  wings,  t)'" 
and  seeing  who  oftered  sacrifice  ;  telling  the  hours  when  it  should  rain,  how 
much  snow  should  fall  in  such  a  place,  which  way  the  wind  should  stand  in 
Greece,  which  way  in  Africa.  In  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  to 
heaven,  upon  a  Pegasus  sent  on  purpose  for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed  with  his  wife, 
and  after  some  conference  with  God  is  set  on  ground  again.  The  pagans  paint 
him  and  mangle  him  after  a  thousand  fashions  ;  our  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
some  schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind  :  some  paint  him  in  the  habit  of  an  old 
man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  the  angels,  tell  their  several  ^ names, 
offices  :  some  deny  God  and  his  providence,  some  take  his  office  out  of  his 
hand,  will  "^bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  release,  pardon,  forgive,  and  be  quarter- 
master with  him  ;  some  call  his  Godhead  in  question,  his  power,  and  attributes, 
his  mercy,  justice,  providence:  they  will  know  with  ^Cecilius,  why  good  and 
bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires,  plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men 
flourish,  good  are  poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.  Why  doth  he  suffer  so 
much  mischief  and  evil  to  be  done,  if  he  be  'able  to  help  ?  why  doth  he  not 
assist  good,  or  resist  bad,  reform  our  wills,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  sin,  and 
let  such  enormities  be  committed,  unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdom,  govern- 
ment, mercy,  and  providence,  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and 

^  Lugdun.  Bat.  An.  1612.  '  Ne  .se  subducant,  et  relicta  statione  decessum  parent,  ut  ciiriositatis  finem 

faciant.  ■"  Hercules  tuam  fidera  SatjTa  Menip.  edit   1608.  "  "  I  shall  now  enter  upon  a  bold  and 

memorable  exploit ;  one  never  before  attempted  in  thi.s  age.  I  shall  explain  this  night's  transactions  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  moon,  a  place  where  no  one  has  jet  arrived,  save  in  his  dreams."  "  Sardi  venales  Satvr. 

Menip.  An.  1612.  p  Puteani  t'onms  sic  incipit,  or  as  Lipsius  Satyre  in  a  dream.  i  Tritemius,  1.  de  7 

secundis.  '  They  have  fetched  Trajanus'  soul  out  of  hell,  and  canonise  for  saints  whom  they  list.  '  In 
Minutius,  sine  delectu  tempestates  tangunt  loca  sacra  et  profana,  bonorum  et  malorum  fata  juxta,  nullo 
ordine  res  fiunt,  soluta  legibus  fortuna  dominatur.  '  Vel  mains  vel  impotens,  qui  peccatum  permittit,  we. 
unde  hfpc  superstitio  ? 
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chance  ?  Others  as  prodigiously  inquire  after  his  omnipotency,  an  j^ossit 
plures  similes  creare  decs  ?  an  ex  scarabcpo  deurn  ?  c^r.,  et  quo  demuni  ruetis 
sacriJicuJi  ?  Sonic,  by  visions  and  revelations,  take  upon  them  to  bo  familiar 
with  God,  and  to  be  of  privy  council  with  him  ;  they  will  tell  how  many,  and 
who  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what 
month,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself,  and  to  his  angels. 
Some  again,  curious  fantastics,  will  know  more  than  this,  and  incpiire  with 
"Epicurus,  what  God  did  before  the  world  was  made  ?  Avas  he  idle  ?  Where 
did  lie  bide  ?  What  did  he  make  the  world  of?  why  did  he  then  make  it,  and 
not  before  ?  If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how  is  he  unchangeable, 
infinite,  he.  Some  will  dispute,  cavil,  and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom 
Cyril  confutes,  as  Simon  Magus  is  feigned  to  do,  in  that  ''dialogue  betwixt 
him  and  Peter  :  and  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogical  disputation 
with  Zacharias  the  Christian.  If  God  be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why  should 
he  alter  or  destroy  the  world  ?  if  he  confound  that  which  is  good,  how  shall 
himself  continue  good  ?  If  he  pull  it  down  because  evil,  how  shall  he  be  free 
from  the  evil  that  made  it  evil  ?  &c.,  with  many  such  absurd  and  brain-sick 

1^  questions,  intricacies,  frotli  of  Inunan  wit,  and  excrements  of  curiosity,  he, 
which,  as  our  Saviour  told  his  inquisitive  disciples,  are  not  fit  for  them  to  know. 
But  hoo  !  I  am  now  gone  quite  out  of  sight,  I  am  almost  giddy  with  roving 
about :  I  coidd  have  ranged  farther  yet  ;  but  I  am  an  infant,  and  not  >'  able  to 
dive  into  these  profundities,  or  sound  these  depths  ;  not  able  to  understand, 
much  less  to  discuss,  I  leave  the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger 
wits,  that  have  better  ability,  and  happier  leisure  to  wade  into  such  philoso- 
phical mysteries  ;  for  put  case  I  were  as  able  as  v/illing,  yet  what  can  one  man 
do  ?  I  will  conclude  with  ^  Scaliger,  Nequaquam  nos  homines  sumus,  sed  partes 
hoiniuis,  e.v  omnibus  aliquid  fieri  'potest,  idque  nan  magnum;  ex  singulis  fere 
tiihil.  Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it)  Deus  latere  nos  multa  voluit :  and  with 
Seneca,  cap.  35.  de  Cometis,  Quid  miramur  tarn  rara  mundi  spectacula  non 
teneri  certis  legibus,  nondum  intelUgi  ?  mullee  sunt  gentes  quae  tantum  de  facie 
sciunt  coelum,  veniet  tempus  fortasse,  quo  ista  qiice  mine  latent  in  lucem  dies 
extrahat  longioris  cevi  diligentia,  una  cetas  non  sujficit,  posteri,  S^'c,  when  God 
sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal  these  mysteries  to  mortal  men,  and  show  that  to 
some  few  at  last,  which  he  hath  concealed  so  long.      For  I  am  of  '""his  mind, 

_     that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by  chance,  but  God  directed  him  at 

■^  that  time  to  discover  it :  it  was  contingent  to  him,  but  necessary  to  God  ;  he 
reveals  and  conceals  to  whom  and  when  he  Avill.  And  which  ''one  said  of 
history  and  records  of  former  times,  "  God  in  his  providence,  to  check  our 
presumptuous  inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty,  bars  us  from  long- 
antiquity,  and  bounds  our  search  within  the  compass  of  some  few  ages  :"  many 
good  things  are  lost,  which  our  predecessors  made  use  of,  as  Pancirola  will 
better  inform  you  ;  many  new  things  are  daily  invented,  to  the  public  good  ; 
so  kingdoms,  men,  and  knowledge  ebb  and  flow,  are  hid  and  revealed,  and 
when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  Preacher  concluded.  Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum 

i  <;(notliing  new  under  the  sun).     But  my  melancholy  spaniel's  quest,  my  game  is 

M.  .Sprung,  and  I  must  suddenly  come  down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morbis  capitis,  and  chapter  of  Melancholy, 
hath  these  words  out  of  Galen,  ""^Let  them  come  to  me  to  know  what  meat 
and  drink  they  shall  use,  and  besides  that,  I  will  teach  them  what  temper  of 

"  Quid  fecit  Deus  .ante  mundum  creatum  ?  ubi  vixit  otiosus  a  suo  subjecto,  &c.  '■  Lib.  3.  recog.  Pet. 

cap.  3.  Peter  answers  by  tbe  simile  of  an  egg-sliell,  wbicb  is  cunningly  made,  yet  of  necessity  to  be 
broken  ;  so  is  the  world,  &c.  that  the  excellent  state  of  heaven  might  be  made  manifest.  y  Ut  me 

pluma  levat,  sic  grave  mergit  onus.  '  Exercit.  1S4.  »  Laet.  descrip.  occid.  Indiae.  •>  Daniel 

principio  historise.  "  Veniant  ad  me  audituri  quo  esculento,  quo  item  poculento  uti  debeant,  et  praeter 

alimentum  ipsimi,  poturaque  ventos  ipsos  doeebo,  item  aeris  ambientis  temperiem,  insuper  regiones  quas 
eligere,  quas  vitare  ex  usu  sit. 
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ambient  air  they  shall  make  choice  of,  what  wind,  what  countries  they  shall 
choose,  and, >vhat  avoid."  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much  we  may  gather, 
that  to  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the  rectification  of  air  is 
necessarily  required.  This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming  natural  or  arti- 
ficial air.  Natural  is  that  which  is  in  our  election  to  choose  or  avoid  :  and  'tis 
either  general,  to  countries,  provinces  ;  particular,  to  cities,  towns,  villages,  or 
private  houses.  Wliat  harm  those  extremities  of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady, 
I  have  formerly  shown :  the  medium  must  needs  he  good,  where  the  air  is  tem- 
perate, serene,  quiet,  free  from  hogs,  fens,  mists,  all  manner  of  putrefaction, 
contagious  and  filthy  noisome  smells.  The  '^  Egjqjtians  by  all  geographers  are 
commended  to  be  hilares,  a  conceited  and  merry  nation  :  which  I  can  ascribe 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  air.  They  that  live  in  the  Orcades 
are  registered  by  '^  Hector  Boethius  and  '^Cardan,  to  be  of  fair  complexion,  long- 
lived,  most  healthfid,  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  by 
reason  of  a  sharp  purifying  air,  which  comes  from  the  sea.  The  Boeotians  in 
Greece  were  dull  and  heavy,  crassi  Bceoti,  by  reason  of  a  foggy  air  in  which  they 
lived,  s  Bceotiirn  in  crasso  jtirares  acre  naium,  Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and 
refined.  The  clime  changes  not  so  much  customs,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle 
Polit.  lib.  6,  cap.  4.  Vegetius,  Plato,  Bodine,  method,  hist.  cap.  5.  hath  proved 
at  large)  as  constitutions  of  their  bodies,  and  temperature  itself.  In  all  par- 
ticidar  provinces  we  see  it  confirmed  by  experience,  as  the  air  is,  so  are  the 
inhabitants,  dull,  heavy,  witty,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound. 
In  '*  Perigord  in  France  the  air  is  subtle,  healthful,  seldom  any  plague  or  con- 
tagious disease,  but  hilly  and  barren  :  the  men  sound,  nimble,  and  lusty  ;  but 
in  some  parts  of  Guienne,  fuU  of  moors  and  marshes,  the  people  dull,  heavy, 
and  subject  to  many  infirmities.  Who  sees  not  a  great  difterence  between 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Romney  Marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  fens. 
He  therefore  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability  will  give  him  leave,  must  often 
shift  places,  and  make  choice  of  siich  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  con- 
venient :  there  is  nothing  better  than  change  of  air  in  this  malady,  and  gene- 
rally for  health  to  Avander  up  and  down,  as  those  *  Tartari  Zamolhenses,  that 
live  in  hordes,  and  take  opportunity  of  times,  places,  seasons.  The  kings  of 
Persia  had  their  summer  and  winter  houses  ;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer 
at  Susa  ;  now  at  Persepolis,  then  at  Pasargada.  Cyrus  lived  seven  cold  months 
at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith^^Xenophon,  and  had  by  that 
moans  a  perpetual  spring.  The  great  Turk  sojourns  sometimes  at  Constanti- 
nople, sometimes  at  Adrianople,  ikc.  The  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escurial 
in  heat  of  summer,  ^  Madrid  for  a  wholesome  seat,  Valladolid  a  pleasant 
site,  &c.,  variety  of  secessus  as  aU  princes  and  great  men  have",  and  their  several 
progresses  to  this  purpose.  Liicullus  the  Roman  had  his  house  at  Rome,  at 
Baiaj,  kc.  '"  When  Cn.  Pompoius,  Marcus  Cicero  (saith  Plutarch)  and  many 
noble  men  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius  jested  with  him, 
that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  village,  full  of  windows,  galleries,  and  all  oflices 
fit  for  a  summer  house  ;  but  in  his  judgment  very  unfit  for  winter  :  Lucullus 
made  answer  that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that  changeth  her 
country  with  the  season  ;  he  had  other  houses  fiirnished,  and  built  for  that 
purpose,  aU  out  as  connnodious  as  tliis.  So  TuUy  had  his  Tusculan,  Phnius  his 
Lauretan  village,  and  every  gentleman  of  any  fashion  in  our  times  hath  the 
Hke.  The  "  bishop  of  Exeter  had  fourteen  several  houses  all  fm-nished,  in  times 
past.      In  Italy,  though  they  bide  in  cities  in  winter,  which  is  more  geutleman- 

<>  Leo  Afer,  Maginus,  &c.  »  Lib.  1.  Scot.  hist.  '  Lib.  1.  de  rer.  var.  e  Horat.  ^  Maginus. 

'  Haitonus  de  Tartaris.  ^  Cyropjcd.  li.  8.  perpetuum  iiide  ver.  '  The  air  so  clear,  it  never  breeds  tlie 

plague.  '"  Leander  Albertus  in  Campania,  e  Plutarcho  vita  Luculli.     Ciim  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus 

Cicero,  multique  nobiles  viri  L.  LucuUum  sestivo  tempore  convenissent,  Pompeius  inter  cccuani  dum  fami- 
liariter  jocatus  est,  earn  villam  imprimis  sibi  sumptuosam,  et  elegantem  videri,  fenestris,  porticibus,  tVc. 
"  Godwin  vita  Jo.  Voysye  al.  Ilarman. 
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like,  all  the  Buinmer  they  come  abroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate 
themselves.  Our  gentry  in  England  live  most  part  in  the  country  (except  it  be 
some  few  castles)  building  still  in  bottoms  (saith  "  Jovius)  or  near  woods,  corona 
arhorum  virentium  ;  you  shall  know  a  village  by  a  tuft  of  trees  at  or  about  it, 
to  avoid  those  strong  winds  wherewith  the  island  is  infested,  and  cold  winter 
blasts.  Some  discommend  moated  houses,  as  unwholesome  ;  so  Camden  saith 
of  P  Ew-elme,  that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  oh  stagni  vicini  haliius,  and 
all  such  places  as  be  near  lakes  or  rivers.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  these 
inconveniences  will  be  mitigated,  or  easily  corrected  by  good  fires,  as  ^  one 
reports  of  Venice,  that  graveolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently  qualified 
by  those  innumerable  smokes.  Nay  more,  ■■  Thomas  Philol.  Ravennas,  a  great 
physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are  generally  longer-Uved  than  any  city 
in  Europe,  and  live  many  of  them  120  years.  But  it  is  not  water  simply 
that  so  much  oflends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smells  that  accompany  such 
overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a  flood,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  with  sweet  smells  and  aspects  in  summer,  Ver  pinget  vario 
gemmantia  j}rata  colore,  and  many  other  commodities  of  pleasure  and  profit  ; 
or  else  may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote  from  the  water, 
as  Lindley,  ^  Orion  super  inoniem,  ^  Drayton,  or  a  little  more  elevated,  though 
nearer,  as  "  Caucut,  ^  Amington,  y  Polesworth,  ^  Weddington  (to  insist  in  such 
places  best  to  me  known,  upon  the  river  of  Anker,  in  Warwickshire,  ^  Swarston, 
and  *>  Drakesly  upon  Trent).  Or  howsoever  they  be  unseasonable  in  winter, 
or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good  use  in  summer.  If  so  be  that  their 
means  be  so  slender  as  they  may  not  admit  of  any  such  variety,  but  must 
determine  once  for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve  each  season,  I  know  no  men 
that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf  than  our  husbandry  writers.  ''  Cato 
and  Columella  prescribe  a  good  house  to  stand  by  a  navigable  river,  good  high- 
ways, near  some  city,  and  in  a  good  soil,  but  that  is  more  for  commodity  than 
health. 

The  best  soil  commonly  yields  the  worst  air,  a  dry  sandy  plat  is  fittest  to 
build  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than  plain,  full  of  downs,  a  Cotswold 
country,  as  being  most  commodious  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  Avaters,  and 
all  manner  of  pleasures.  Perigord  in  France  is  barren,  yet  by  reason  of  the 
excellency  of  the  air,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  aflbrds,  much  inhabited  by  the 
nobility  ;  as  Nuremberg  in  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain.  Our  countryman 
Tusser  will  tell  us  so  much,  that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  plea- 
sure and  health  ;  the  one  commonly  a  deep  clay,  therefore  noisome  in  winter, 
and  subject  to  bad  highways  :  the  other  a  dry  sand.  Provision  may  be  had 
elsewhere,  and  our  towns  are  generally  bigger  in  the  woodland  than  the  fieldone, 
more  frequent  and  populous,  and  gentlemen  more  delight  to  dwell  in  such 
places.  Sutton  Coldfield  in  Warwickshire  (where  I  was  once  a  grammar 
scholar),  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  which  stands,  as  Camden  notes,  loco  in- 
grato  et  sterili,  but  in  an  excellent  air,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  pleasiu'es. 
•'  Wadley  in  Berkshire  is  situate  in  a  vale,  though  not  so  fertile  a  soil  as  some 
vales  afford,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholesome,  in  a  delicious  air,  a  rich 
and  pleasant  seat.  So  Segrave  in  Leicestershire  (which  town  '^  1  am  now  bound 
to  remember)  is  situated  in  a  champaign,  at  the  t'dge  of  the  wolds,  and  more 
barren  than  the  villages  about  it,  yet  no  place  likely  yields  a  better  air.  And 
he  that  built  that  fair  house,  '  Wollerton  in  Nottinghamshire,  is  much  to  be 
commended  (though  the  tract  be  sandy  and  barren  about  it)  for  making  choice 

"  Descript.  Brit.  r  In  Oxfordshire.  i  Leander  Albertus.  '  Cap.  21.  de  vit.  horn,  prorog. 

•  The  possession  of  Robert  Bradshaw,  Esq.  '  Of  George  I'urefey,  Esq.  "  The  possession  of  WiUiam 

Purefey,  Esq.  "  The  seat  of  Sir  John  Reppington,  Kt.  v  Sir  Henry  Goodieres,  lately  deceased. 

'  The  dwelling-house  of  Hum.  Adderley,  Esq.  »  Sir  John  Harpars,  lately  deceased.  ^  Sir  George 

Greselies,  Kt.  ''  Lib.  1.  cap.  2.  "^  The  seat  of  G.  Purefey,  Esq.  «  For  I  am  now  incumbent  of 

that  rectory,  presented  thereto  by  my  right  honourable  patron  the  liOrd  Berkley.        '  .Sir  Francis  Willoughby. 
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of  such  a  place.  Constantlne,  lib.  2.  cap.  de  Ayricnlt,  praiseth  mountains, 
liillj,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  seaside,  and  such  as  look  toward  the 
s  north  upon  some  great  river,  as  '^  Farmack  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  Trent,  envi- 
roned with  hills,  open  only  to  the  north,  like  Mount  Edgecombe  in  Cornwall, 
which  Mr.  '  Carew  so  much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat :  such  is  the  general 
site  of  Bohemia  :  serenat  Boreas,  the  north  wind  clarifies,  "  ^  but  near  lakes  or 
marshes,  in  holes,  obscure  places,  or  to  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves," 
those  winds  are  unwholesome,  putrefying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases. 
The  best  building  for  health,  according  to  him,  is  in  "  Uiigh  places,  and  in  an 
excellent  jirospect,"  like  that  of  CJuddeston  in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  I  must 
honoris  ergo  mention)  is  lately  and  fairly  ™  built  in  a  good  air,  good  prospect, 
good  soil,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matched.  P.  Cres- 
centius,  in  his  lib.  1.  de  Agric.  cap.  5.  is  very  copious  in  this  subject,  how  a 
house  shoidd  be  wholesomely  sited,  in  a  good  coast,  good  air,  M'ind,  &c.,  Varro 
de  re  rust.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  "forbids  lakes  and  rivers,  marshy  and  manured 
grounds,  they  cause  a  bad  air,  gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured  :  "  °if  it  be  so 
that  he  cannot  help  it,  better  (as  he  adviseth)  sell  thy  house  and  land  than  lose 
thiiae  health."  He  that  respects  not  this  in  choosing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his 
house,  is  mente  cap/fas,  mad,  I'Cato  saitli,  "  and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell  itself," 
according  to  Columella  :  he  commends,  in  conclusion,  the  middle  of  a  hiU,  upon 
a  descent.  Baptista,  Porta  Villce,  lib.  1.  cap.  22.  censures  Varro,  Cato,  Colu- 
mella, and  those  ancient  rustics,  approving  many  things,  disaUowiug  some,  and 
will  by  all  means  have  the  front  of  a  house  stand  to  the  south,  which  how  it 
may  be  good  in  Italy  and  hotter  climes,  I  know  not,  in  our  northern  countries 
I  am  sure  it  is  best:  Stephanus,  a  Frenchman,  prcedio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
subscribes  to  this,  approving  especially  the  descent  of  a  hill  south  or  south-east,  ■ 
with  trees  to  the  north,  so  that  it  be  well  watered  ;  a  condition  in  all  sites 
which  must  not  be  omitted,  as  Herbastein  inculcates,  lib.  1.  Julius  Csesar 
Claudinus,  a  physician,  consult.  24,  for  a  nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given, 
adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a  house  inclining  to  the  ')  east,  and  '^  by  all  means  to 
provide  the  air  be  clear  and  sweet  ;  which  Montanus,  consil.  229,  counselleth 
the  earl  of  Monfort,  his  patient,  to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in  a  good  air. 
If  it  be  so  the  natural  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  village,  yet  by 
artificial  means  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot  countries,  therefore,  they  make  the 
streets  of  their  cities  very  narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
many  cities  of  France,  in  Languedoc  especially,  and  Provence,  those  southern 
parts  :  Montpelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of  physicians,  is  so  built,  with 
high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  divert  the  sun's  scalding  rays,  which  Tacitus 
commends,  lib.  15.  Annat.,  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health,  "  ^because  the 
height  of  buildings,  and  narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the  sunbeams." 
Some  cities  use  galleries,  or  arched  cloisters  towards  the  street,  as  Damascus, 
Bologna,  Padua,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid 
tempests,  as  the  sun's  scorching  heat.  The}^  build  on  high  hills,  in  hot  coun- 
tries, for  more  air  ;  or  to  the  seaside,  as  Baia?,  Naples,  kc.  In  our  northern 
coasts  we  are  opposite,  we  commend  straight,  broad,  open,  fair  streets,  as  most 
befitting  and  agreeing  to  our  clime.  We  build  in  bottoms  for  warmth  :  and 
that  site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  J^^gean  sea,  which  Vitruvius 

K  Montani  et  Maritimi  salubriores.  acclives,  et  ad  Boream  ream  vergentes.  ^  The  dwelling  of  Sir  To. 

Burdet,  Knight,  Baronet.  '  In  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  book  2.         ^  Prope  paludes  stagna,  et  loca  cou- 

cava,  vel  ad  Austrum,  vel  ad  Occidenteni  inclinatae,  domus  sunt  morbosEB.  '  Ojiortet  igitur  ad  sanitatem 

domus  in  altioribus  a^dificare,  et  ad  specvilationem.  "  By  .John  Bancroft,  Dr.  of  Divinity,  my  quondam 

tutor  in  Christ-church,  Oxon,  now  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  Oxon,  who  built  this  house  for  himself 
and  his  successors  "  Hyeme  erit  vehementer  frigida,  et  a?state  non  salubris :  paludes  enim  faciunt 

crassum  aerem,  et  difficiles  niorbos.  »  Vendas  quot  assibus  possis,  et  si  nequeas,  relinquas.  i*  Lib.  1. 

cap.  2.  in  Oreo  habita.  i  Aurora  musis  amica,  Vitruv.  '  ..Edes  Orientem  spectantes  vir  nobilissimus, 

inhabitet,   et  curet  ut  sit  aer  clarus,  lucidus,   odoriferus.     Eligat  habitationem  optimo  aere  jucundam. 
«  Quoniam  angustiae  itinerura  et  altitude  tectorum,  non  perinde  Solis  calorem  admittit. 
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so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built  with  fair  houses,  sed  imprudenter 
j)ositam,  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it  lay  along  to  the  south,  and  when  the 
south  wind  blew,  the  people  >vere  all  sick,  would  make  an  excellent  site  in  om* 
northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificial  site  of  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed  :  if  the  plan  of 
the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much  in  choice  of  such  a  chamber 
or  room,  in  opportune  opening  and  shutting  of  windows,  excluding  foreign  air 
and  winds,  and  walking  abroad  at  convenient  times.  *  Crato,  a  German,  com- 
mends east  and  south  site  (disallowing  cold  air  and  northern  winds  in  this  case, 
rainy  weather  and  misty  days),  free  from  putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muck- 
hills.  If  the  air  be  such,  open  no  windows,  come  not  abroad,  Montauus  will 
have  his  patient  not  to  ^'  stir  at  all,  if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempestuous,  as  most 
part  in  March  it  is  with  us  ;  or  in  cloudy,  lowering,  dark  days,  as  in  November, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  black  month  ;  or  stormy,  let  the  wind  stand  how 
it  will,  consil.  27.  and  30.  he  must  not  "  ^  open  a  casement  in  bad  weather," 
or  in  a  boisterous  season,  consil.  299,  he  especially  forbids  ns  to  o^ien  windows 
to  a  south  wind.  The  best  sites  for  chamber  windows,  in  my  judgment,  are 
north,  east,  south,  and  which  is  the  worst,  west.  Levinus  Lemuius,  lib.  3. 
cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  attributes  so  much  to  air,  and  rectifying  of  wind 
and  windows,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufticient  to  make  a  man  sick  or  well  ;  to 
alter  body  and  mind.  "  >'  A  clear  air  cheers  up  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the  mind  ; 
a  thick,  black,  misty,  tempestuous,  contracts,  overthrows."  Great  heed  is 
therefore  to  be  taken  at  what  times  we  walk,  how  we  place  our  windows,  lights, 
and  houses,  how  Ave  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  air.  The  Egyptians,  to  avoid 
immoderate  heat,  make  their  windows  on  the  top  of  the  house  like  chimneys, 
with  two  tunnels  to  draw  a  thorough  air.  In  Spain  they  commonly  make  great 
opposite  windows  without  glass,  still  shutting  those  which  are  next  to  the  sim  : 
so  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy  (Venice  excepted,  which  brags  of  her  stately 
glazed  palaces)  they  use  paper  windows  to  like  purpose  ;  and  lie,  sub  dio,  in  the 
top  of  their  flat-roofed  houses,  so  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  some 
parts  of  2  Italy  they  have  windmills,  to  draw  a  coohng  air  out  of  hoUow  caves, 
and  disperse  the  same  through  all  the  chambers  of  their  palaces,  to  refresh 
them  ;  as  at  Costoza,  the  house  of  Cassareo  Trento,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza, 
and  elsewhere.  Maivj'  excellent  means  are  invented  to  correct  nature  by  art. 
If  none  of  these  com-ses  help,  the  liest  way  is  to  make  artificial  air,  Avhich  how- 
soever is  profitable  and  good,  stiU  to  be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned 
with  sweet  perfumes,  ^  pleasant  and  lightsome  as  it  may  be  ;  to  have  roses, 
violets,  and  swcet-smcUing  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posies  in  their  hand. 
Laurentius  commends  Avater-lilios,  a  vessel  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the 
room,  which  will  make  a  more  delightful  perfume,  if  there  be  added  orange- 
flowers,  pills  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bays,  rosewater,  rose-vinegar,  benzoin, 
laudanimi,  styrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which  make. a  pleasant  and  acceptable 
perfume.  ^  Bessardus  Bisantinus  prefers  the  sraokeof  juniper  to  melancholy 
persons,  which  is  in  great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers. 
'^  Guianerius  prescribes  the  air  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  sweet  herbs 
boiled  in  it,  vine,  and  sallow  leaves,  he,  ''to  besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts 
with  rose-water,  rose- vinegar,  which  Avicenna  much  approves.  Of  colours  it  is 
good  to  behold  green,  red,  yeUow,  and  white,  and  by  aU  means  to  have  hght 

•  Consil.    21.  li.  2.    Frigidus    aer,   nubilosus,    densus,  vitandus,   seque    ac   venti    septentrionales,   &c. 
»  Consil.  24.  "  Fenestram  non  aperiat.  >  Discutit  Sol  liorrorem  crassi  spiritus,  mentem  exhilarat, 

non  enim  tam  corpora,  quam  et  aniiiii  mutationem  inde  subeunt.  pro  coeli  et  ventorum  ratione,  et  sani 
aliter  aftecti  sini  coelo  nubilo,  aliter  serene.  De  natura  ventonim,  see  Pliny,  lib.  2.  cap.  26.  27.  28.  Strabo, 
li.  7.  &c.  '  Fines  Morison  parr.  1.  c.  4.  »  Altomanis  car.  7.  Bruel.    Aer  sit  lucidus,  ben^  olens, 

humidus.  Montaltus  idem  ca.  26.     Olfactus  renim  suavium.  Laurentius,  c.  8.  •>  Ant.  Philos.  cap.  de 

nielanc.  ■:  Tract.  1:3.  c.  9.  ex  redolentibus  herbis  et  foliis  \'itis  viniferse,  salicis,  &c.  ■•  Pavimentum 

aceto  et  aqua  rosacea  irrorare,  Laui'ent.  c.  8. 
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enough,  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the  night,  neat  chamhers, 
good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions  ;  for  though  melancholy  persons  love  to 
be  dark  and  alone,  yet  darkness  is  a  great  increaser  of  the  humour. 

Although  our  ordinary  air  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is  not  amiss,  as  I 
have  said,  still  to  alter  it  ;  no  better  physic  for  a  melancholy  man  than  change 
of  air,,  and  variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  ^  Leo  Afer 
speaks  of  many  of  his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physic  :  amongst 
the  negroes,  "  there  is  such  an  excellent  air,  that  if  any  of  them  be  sick  else- 
where, and  brought  thither,  he  is  instantly  recovered,  of  which  he  was  often  an 
eye-witness."  ^Lipsius,  Zuinger,  and  some  others,  add  as  much  of  ordinary 
travel.  No  man,  saith  Lipsius,  in  an  epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoius,  a  noble  friend  of 
his,  now  ready  to  make  a  voyage,  "  s  can  be  such  a  stock  or  stone,  whom  that 
pleasant  speculation  of  countries,  cities,  towns,  rivers,  will  not  affect."  '^  Seneca 
the  pliilosopher  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  sight  of  Scipio  Africanus'  house, 
near  Linternum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cisterns,  baths,  tombs,  tkc.  And 
how  was  ■  Tully  pleased  with  tlie  sight  of  Athens,  to  behold  those  ancient  and 
fair  buildings,  Avith  a  remembrance  of  their  worthy  inhabitants.  Paulus  ^Emi- 
lius,  that  renowned  Roman  captain,  after  he  had  conquered  Perseus,  the  last 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  tedious  wars,  though  he  had 
been  long  absent  from  Rome,  and  much  there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of 
autumn  (as  ^  Livy  describes  it)  made  a  pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece, 
accompanied  with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Atheneus  the  brother  of  king  Eumenes, 
leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with  Sulpicius  Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to 
Delj)hos,  thence  to  Megaris,  Aulis,  Athens,  Argos,  Laceda^mon,  Megalopolis,  &.c. 
He  took  great  content,  exceeding  delight  in  that  his  voyage,  as  who  doth  not 
that  shall  attempt  the  like,  though  his  travel  be  ad  jactationem  magis  quam  ad 
usum  reijmb.  (as  '  one  well  observes)  to  crack,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions, 
spend  time,  rather  than  for  his  own  or  public  good  ?  (as  it  is  to  many  gallants 
that  travel  out  their  best  days,  together  with  their  means,  manners, 
honesty,  religion)  yet  it  availeth  howsoever.  For  peregrination  charms  our 
senses  with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety, '"  that  some  count  him  unhappy 
that  never  travelled,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age 
beholds  the  same  still  ;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same.  Insomuch  that  "  Rhasis, 
C07it.  lib.  1.  Tract.  2.  doth  not  only  commend,  but  enjoin  travel,  and  such 
variety  of  objects  to  a  melancholy  man,  "  and  to  lie  in  diverse  inns,  to  be  drawn 
into  several  companies:"  Montaltus,  cap.  36.  and  many  neoterics  are  of  the 
same  mind  :  Celsus  adviseth  him  therefore  that  will  continue  his  health,  to-have 
varium  vitce  genus,  diversity  of  callings,  occupations,  to  be  busied  about, 
"  o  sometimes  to  live  in  the  city,  sometimes  in  the  country  ;  now  to  study  or 
work,  to  be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk  or  limit,  swim,  run,  ride,  or  exercise 
himself."  A  good  prospect  alone  will  ease  melancholy,  as  Comesius  contends, 
lib.  2.  c.l .  de  Sale.  The  citizens  of  p  Barcino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in, 
melancholy,  and  stirring  little  abroad,  are  much  delighted  with  that  pleasant 
prospect  their  city  hath  into  the  sea,  which  like  that  of  old  Athens  besides  yEgina 
Salamina,  and  many  pleasant  islands,  had  all  the  variety  of  delicious  objects  : 
so  are  those  Neapolitans  and  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  to  see  the  ships,  boats,  and 
passengers  go  by,  out  of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  hke  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each  house  almost  hath  a 
free  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of  London  to  the  Thames  :  or  to  have  a 

«  Lib.  1.  cap.  de  morb.  Afrorum  In  Xigritanim  regione  tanta  aeris  temperis,  ut  siquis  alibi  mcrbosiis  e6 
advehatur,  optiniEe  statiin  sanitati  restituatur,  quod  multis  accidisse,  ipse  meis  ocuiis  ^di.  '  Lib.  de 

peregrinat.  B  Epist.  2.  cen.  1.  Nee  quisquam  tarn  lapis  aut  frutex,  q«em  non  titillat  anioena  ilia,  yariaque 

spectio  locorum,  urbium,  gentium,  &c.  •>  Epist.  86.  '  2.  lib.  de  legibus.  "*  Lib.  45.  '  Kecker- 

manpra^fat.  polit.  "■  Fines  Morison  c.  Z.  part.  1.  "  Mutatio  de  loco  in  locum.  Itinera,  et  voiagia 

longa  et  indetenninata ,  et  hospitare  in  diversis  diversoriis.  "  Mode)  ruii  esse,  modo  in  urbe,  ssepuis  m 

agro  venari,  &c.  f  In  Catalonia  in  Spain. 
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free  prospect  all  over  the  city  at  once,  as  at  Granada  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in 
Africa,  the  river  running  betwixt  two  declining  hills,  the  steepness  causeth  each 
house  almost,  as  Avell  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the  rest.  Every  country 
is  full  of  such  q  delightsome  prospects,  as  well  within  land,  as  by  sea,  as  Her- 
mon  and  '"  Kama  in  Palestina,  Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Tagetus,  or  Acro- 
corinthus,  that  old  decayed  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponnesus, 
Greece,  the  Ionian  and  Jilgean  seas  were  semel  et  simul  at  one  view  to  be  taken. 
In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  three  hundred  yards  in  height, 
and  so  the  sultan's  palace  in  Grand  Cairo,  the  country  being  plain,  hath  a  mar- 
vellous fair  prospect  as  well  over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  five  Italian  miles 
lono-,  and  two  broad,  by  the  river  side :  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  the  Holy 
Land  is  of  all  sides  to  be  seen :  such  high  places  are  infinite  :  Avith  us  those  of 
the  best  note  are  Glastonbury  tower.  Box  Hill  in  Surrey,  Bever  castle,  Rodway 
Grange,  ^^Walsbyin  Lincolnshire,  where  I  lately  received  a  real  kindness,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  right  honourable  my  noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady 
Frances,  countess  dowager  of  Exeter  :  and  two  amongst  the  rest,  which  I  may 
not  omit  for  vicinity's  sake,  Oldbury  in  the  confines  of  Warwickshire,  where  I 
have  often  looked  about  me  with  great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill  '  I  was 
born  :  and  Hanbury  in  Staftordshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde,  a  pleasant 
village,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  belonging  to  our  famil}',  now  in  the  possession 
of  mine  elder  brother,  William  Burton,  Esquire.  "  Barclay  the  Scot  commends 
that  of  Greenwich  tower  for  one  of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London 
on  the  one  side,  the  Thames,  ships,  and  pleasant  meadows  on  the  other.  There 
be  those  that  say  as  much  and  more  of  St.  Mark's  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these 
are  at  too  great  a  distance  :  some  are  especially  affected  with  such  objects  as 
be  near,  to  see  passengers  go  by  in  some  great  road-M'ay,  or  boats  in  a  river, 
in  subjectum  forum  despicere,  to  oversee  a  fair,  a  market-place,  or  out  of  a 
pleasant  window  into  some  thoroughfare  street,  to  behold  a  continual  concourse, 
a  promiscuous  rout,  coming  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spectators  at  a  theatre, 
a  mask,  or  some  such  like  show.  But  I  rove  :  the  sum  is  this,  that  variety  of 
actions,  objects,  air,  places,  are  excellent  good  in  this  infirmity,  and  all  others, 
good  for  man,  good  for  beast.  ^  Constantino  the  emperor,  lib.  18.  cap.  13.  ex 
Leontio,  "  holds  it  an  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manner  of  sick  cattle." 
L?elius  a  fonte  vEgubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end  of  many  of  hia 
consultations  (as  commonly  he  doth  set  down  what  success  his  physic  had,)  in 
melancholy  most  especially  approves  of  this  above  all  other  remedies  whatsoever, 
as  appears  consult.  69.  consult.  229.  «kc.  "  y  Many  other  things  helped,  but 
change  of  air  was  that  which  wrought  the  cure,  and  did  most  good." 


MEMB.  IV. 

Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Mind. 

To  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side  by  immoderate 
and  unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  solitariness  and  idleness  on  the  other, 
must  be  opposed  as  an  antidote,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  that 
both  of  body  and  mind,  as  a  most  material  circumstance,  much  conducing  to 
this  cure,  and  to  the  general  preservation  of  our  health.  The  heavens  themselves 
run  continually  round,  the  sun  riseth  and  sets,  the  moon  increaseth  and 
decreaseth,  stars  and  planets  keep  their  constant  motions,  the  air  is  still 
tossed  by  the  winds,  the  waters  ebb  and  flow  to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  to 

■<  Laudaturque  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros.  '  Many  towns  there  are  of  that  name,  saith  Adri- 

comius,  all  high-sited.  •  Lately  resigned  for  some  special  reasona.  •  At  Lindley  in  Leicestershire,  the 

possession  and  dwelling-place  of  Ralph  Burton,  Esquire,  my  late  deceased  father.  "  In  Icon  animorum. 
>  .Egrotantes  oves  in  aliura  locum  transportandae  sunt,  ut  alium  aerem  et  aquam  partieipantes,  coalescant 
et  corroborentur.  v  Alia  utilia,  sed  ex  mutatione  aeris  potissimum  ciiratus. 
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teacli  us  that  wc  should  ever  he  in  action.  For  which  cause  Ilieron  prescrihes 
Rusticus  the  monk,  that  he  he  ahvays  occupied  about  some  business  or  other, 
"  ^  that  the  devil  do  not  find  him  idle."  '"'  Seneca  would  have  a  man  do  some- 
thing, though  it  be  to  no  purpose.  '*  Xeuophon  wisheth  one  rather  to  play  at 
tables,  dice,  or  make  a  jester  of  himself  (though  he  might  be  far  better  em- 
ployed) than  do  nothing.  The  "^  Egyptians  of  old,  and  manj-  flom-isliiug  cora- 
mouwealths  since,  have  enjoined  labour  and  exercise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  ])e 
of  some  vocation  and  calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent 
those  grievous  mischiefs  that  come  by  idleness  ;  "  for  as  fodder,  whip,  and 
burthen  belong  to  the  ass  :  so  meat,  correction,  and  work  unto  the  servant," 
Ecclus.  xxxiii.  23.  The  Turks  enjoin  all  men  whatsoever,  of  what  degree, 
to  be  of  some  trade  or  other,  the  Grand  Seignior  himself  is  not  excused,  '"i  In 
our  memory  (saith  Sabellicus)  Mahomet  the  Turk,  he  that  conquered  Greece, 
at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  ambassadors  of  other  princes,  did  either  carve 
or  cut  wooden  spoons,  or  frame  something  upon  a  table."  ^  This  present  sultan 
makes  notches  for  bows.  The  Jews  are  most  sevei-e  in  this  examination  of  time. 
All  well-governed  places,  towns,  families,  and  every  discreet  person  will  be  a 
law  imto  himself.  But  amongst  us  the  badge  of  gentry  is  idleness  :  to  be  of 
no  calling,  not  to  labour,  for  that's  derogatory  to  their  birth,  to  be  a  mere 
spectator,  a  drone,  frvges  cnnsumere  natns,  to  have  no  necessary  employment  to 
busy  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some  few  governors  exempted), 
"but  to  rise  to  eat,"  kc,  to  spend  his  days  in  hawking,  hunting,  &c.,  and  such 
like  disports  and  recreations  (<" which  our  casuists  tax),  are  the  sole  exercise 
almost,  and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in  which  they  are  too  im- 
moderate. And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city  and  country  so  many 
grievances  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  feral  disease  of  melancholy  so  frequently 
rageth,  and  now  domineers  almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  our  great  ones. 
They  know  not  how  to  spend  their  time  (disports  excepted,  which  are  all  their 
business),  what  to  do,  or  otherwise  how  to  bestow  themselves :  like  our  modern 
Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lose  a  pound  of  blood  in  a  single  combat,  than  a 
drop  of  sweat  in  au}^  honest  labour.  Every  man  almost  hath  something  or 
other  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocation,  some  trade,  but  they  do  all  by 
ministers  and  servants,  ad  otia  durdaxat  se  natos  exislimant,  imo  ad  sui  ipsius 
plernmque  et  aliorum  perniciem,  s  as  one  freely  taxeth  such  kind  of  men,  they 
are  all  for  pastimes,  'tis  all  their  study,  all  their  invention  tends  to  this  alone, 
to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  born  some  of  them  to  no  other  ends. 
Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and  inconveniences,  our  divines, 
physicians,  and  politicians,  so  much  labour,  and  so  seriously  exhort  ;  and  for 
this  disease  in  particidar,  "  *'  there  can  be  no  better  cure  than  continual  busi- 
ness," as  Rhasis  holds,  "  to  have  some  emplopnent  or  other,  wliich  may  set 
their  mind  awork,  and  distract  their  cogitations.  Riches  may  not  easily  be  had 
without  labour  and  industry,  nor  learning  without  study,  neither  can  our  health 
be  preserved  without  bodily  exercise.  If  it  be  of  the  body,  Guianerius  allows 
that  exercise  which  is  gentle,  "  '  and  still  after  those  ordinary  frications"  which 
must  be  used  every  morning.  Montaltus,  eaj^.  26.  and  Jason  Pratensis  use 
almost  the  same  words,  highly  commending  exercise  if  it  be  moderate;   *'  a 

'  Ne  te  daemon  otiosuin  inveniat.  =  Praestat  aliuJ  aeiere  quam  nihil.  ^  Lib.  3.  de  dictis  Socratis, 

Qui  tesseris  et  risui  excitando  vacant,  aliquid  faciunt,  et  si  liceret  liis  ineliora  agere.  >;  Amasis  compelled 

every  man  once  a  year  to  tell  how  he  lived.  '^  Nostra  iiiemoria  Mahometes  Othomannus  qui  Graeciae 

imperium  subvertit,  cum  oratorum  postiilata  audiret  externarum  gentium,  cochlearia  lignea  assidue  cselabat, 
aut  aliquid  in  tabula  affingebat.  ^  Sands,  fol.  37.  of  liis  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  '  Perldns,  Cases  of 

Conscience,  1.  3.  c.  4.  q.  3.  K  Luscinius  Grunnio.     "  They  seem  to  think  they  were  born  to  idleness, — 

nay  more,  for  the  destruction  of  themselves  and  others."  ''  Xon  est  cura  melior  quam  injungere  iis  neces- 

saria,  et  opportuna ;    operum  administratio  illis  magnum  sanitatis  incrementum,  et  qus  repleant  animos 
eorum,  et  incutiant  iis  diversas  cogitationes.  Cont.  1.  tract.  9.  '  Ante  exercitiura,  leves  toto  corpora 

fricationes  conveniunt.     Ad  hunc  morbura  exercitationes,  quuni  rect^  et  suo  tempore  hunt,  miritic^  condu- 
cunt,  et  sanitatem  tuentur,  &c. 
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wonderful  help  so  used,"  Civato  calls  it,  "and  a  great  means  to  preserve  our 
health,  as  adding  strength  to  the  whole  hody,  increasing  natural  heat,  by  means 
of  whicli  the  nutriment  is  well  concocted  in  tlic  stomach,  liver,  and  veins,  few  or 
no  crudities  left,  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body."  Besides,  it  expels 
excrements  by  sweat  and  other  insensible  vapours  ;  insomuch,  that  ^  Galen 
prefers  exercise  before  all  physic,  rectification  of  diet,  or  any  regimen  in  Avhat 
kind  soever  ;  'tis  nature's  physician.  ^  Fulgentius,  out  of  Gordonius  de  con- 
serv.  vit.  horn.  lib.  1.  caj).  7.  terms  exercise,  "  a  spur  of  a  didl,  sleepy  nature, 
the  comforter  of  the  members,  cm-e  of  infirmity,  death  of  diseases,  destruction 
of  all  mischiefs  and  vices."  The  fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a  little  before 
dinner,  a  little  before  supper,  ™  or  at  any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  Mon- 
tanus,  consil.  31.  prescribes  it  every  morning  to  his  patient,  and  that,  as 
"  Calenns  adds,  "  after  he  hath  done  his  ordinary  needs,  rubbed  his  body, 
washed  his  hands  and  face,  combed  his  head  and  gargarised."  What  kind  of 
exercise  he  shoidd  use,  Galen  tells  us,  lib.  2.  et  3.  cle  sanit.  tuencl.  and  in  what 
measure,  "  "  till  the  body  be  ready  to  sweat,  "and  roused  up  ;  ad  rubor  em, 
some  say,  non  ad  sudorem,  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too  much ;  others  enjoin 
those  wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig  so  long  in  his  garden,  to  hold  the  plough, 
and  the  like.  Some  prescribe  frequent  and  violent  labour  and  exercises,  as 
sawing  every  day  so  long  together  {epid.  6.  Hippocrates  confounds  them),  but 
that  is  in  some  cases,  to  some  pecidiar  men  ;  i'  the  most  forbid,  and  by  no 
means  will  have  it  go  farther  than  a  beginning  sweat,  as  being  i  perilous  if  it 
exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  Avhieh  are  likewise  included,  some 
properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the  mind,  some  more  easj',  some  hard,  some 
with  delight,  some  without,  some  within  doors,  some  natm-al,  some  ai'e  artificial. 
Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  ludum  parvce  pilce,  to  play  at  ball, 
be  it  with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tennis-courts  or  otherwise,  it  exerciseth  each 
part  of  the  bod}^,  and  doth  much  good,  so  that  they  sweat  not  too  much.  It 
was  in  great  request  of  old  amongst  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Barbarians,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plinius.  Some  write,  that  Aganella,  a  fair  maid 
of  Corcyra,  was  the  inventor  of  it,  for  she  presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was 
made  to  Nausica,  the  daughter  of  King  Alciuous,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 

The  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad  are  hawking,  hunting,  hilares 
venaiidi  labores,  '^one  calls  them,  because  the}' recreate  body  and  mind,  ^ another, 
the  "  ^  best  exercise  that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  "freed  from  all 
feral  diseases,"  Hegesippus,  lib.  1.  cap.  37.  relates  of  Herod,  that  he  was 
eased  of  a  grievous  melancholy  by  that  means.  Plato,  7.  de  leg.  highly  mag- 
nifies it,  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  "  by  land,  water,  air."  Xenophon,  in 
CyropcBd.  graces  it  with  a  great  name,  Deorum  miinus,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  a 
princely  sport,  wliich  the}'  have  ever  used,  saith  Langius,  epist.  59.  lib.  2-  as 
well  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it  being  the  sole  almost  and 
ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere  all  over  the  world. 
Bohemus,  de  mar.  gent.  lib.  3.  cap.  12.  styles  it  therefore,  studium  nobilium, 
C07nmuniter  venantur,  quod  sibi  solis  licere  contenduni,  'tis  aU  their  stud}-,  then' 
exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk:  and  indeed  some  dote  too  much  after 
it,  they  can  do  nothing  else,  discourse  of  naught  else.      Paidus  Jovius,  descr. 

^  Lib.  1.  de  san.  tuend.  '  Exercitiuni  naturae  dormientis  stimulatio,  membrorum  solatium,  moi-bonim 

medela,  fuga  vitiorum,  luedicina  laugiioruni,  destructio  omnium  uialorum,  Crato.  "'  Alimentis  in  ventriculo 
probfi  coneoctis.  °  .Tejuno  ventre  vesica  et  alvo  ab  excrementis  purgato,  fricatis  membris,  lotis  raanibus  et 

oculis,  &c.  lib.  de  atra  bile.  "  Quousque  corpus  universum  intumescat,  et  floridum  appareat,  sudoreque, 

&c.  P  Omnino  sudorem  vitent.  cap.  7.  lib.  1.  Valeseus  de  Tar.  i  Exercitium  si  excedat,  valde 

periculosum.  Salust.  Salvianus  de  remed.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  '  Camden  in  Staffordshire.  »  FridevaUius, 

lib.  1.  cap.  2.  optima  omnium  exercitationum  multi  ab  hac  solummodo  morbis  liberati.  '  Josephus 

Quereetanus  dialect,  polit.  sect.  2.  cap.  11.   Inter  omnia  exercitia  pra;stantias  l.audem  meretur.  "  Chyron 

in  monte  Pelio,  praeceptor  heroum  eos  a  morbis  animi  venationibus  et  puriscibis  tuebatur.  M.  Tyrius. 
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Brit,  doth  iu  some  sort  tax  cm*  "  ^  English  nobiHty  for  it,  for  living  in  the 
country  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  as  if  they  had  no  other  means  but 
hawking  and  hunting  to  approve  themselves  gentlemen  with." 

Hawking  comes  near  to  hunting,  the  one  in  the  air,  as  the  other  on  the  earth, 
a  sport  as  much  affected  as  the  other,  by  some  preferred,  y  It  was  never  heard 
of  amongst  the  Romans,  invented  some  twelve  hundred  years  since,  and  first 
mentioned  by  Firmicus,  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  The  Greek  emperors  began  it,  and  now 
nothing  so  frequent  :  he  is  nobody  that  in  the  season  hath  not  a  hawk  on  his 
fist.  A  great  art,  ■  and  many  ^  books  written  of  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  hear 
^what  is  related  of  the  Turks'  officers  in  this  behalf,  how  many  thousand  men 
are  employed  about  it,  how  many  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how  much  revenues  con- 
sumed on  that  only  disport,  how  much  time  is  spent  at  Adrianople  alone  every 
year  to  that  purpose.  The  ^  Persian  kings  hawk  after  butterflies  with  sparrows 
made  to  that  use,  and  stares  :  lesser  hawks  for  lesser  games  they  have,  and 
bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their  sport  to  all  seasons.  The 
Muscovian  emperors  reclaim  eagles  to  fly  at  hinds,  foxes,  &c.,  and  such  a  one 
was  sent  for  a  present  to  ''  Queen  Elizabeth  :  some  reclaim  ravens,  castrils,  pies, 
<fcc.,  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  of 
men,  belt  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gins,  strings,  baits,  j)itfalls,  pipes,  calls, 
stalking-horses,  setting-dogs,  decoy-ducks,  <tc.,  or  otherwise.  Some  much 
delight  to  take  larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chaff-nets,  plovers,  par- 
tridge, herons,  snipe,  &:e.  Henry  the  Third,  king  of  Castile  (as  Mariana  the 
Jesuit  reports  of  him,  lib.  3,  cap.  7.)  was  much  aflected  "  ^  with  catching  of 
quails,"  and  many  gentlemen  take  a  singular  pleasure  at  morning  and  evening 
to  go  abroad  with  their  quail-pipes,  and  will  take  any  pains  to  satisfy  their 
delight  in  that  kind.  The  ^  Italians  have  gardens  fitted  to  such  use,  with  nets, 
bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry',  and  are  very  much  aflected  with  the 
sport.  Tycho  Brahe,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  chorography  of  his  Isle  of 
Huena,  and  Castle  of  Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets,  and  manner  of  catching 
small  birds,  as  an  ornament  and  a  recreation,  wherein  he  himself  was  some- 
times employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kind  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  weeles,  baits,  angling, 
or  otherwise,  and  yields  all  out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men  as  dogs  or 
hawks  ;  "  ^When  they  draw  their  fish  upon  the  bank,"  saith  Nic.  Heuselius 
Silesiographiaj,  cap.  3.  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  country- 
men took  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pools.  James  Dubravius,  that  Moi'avian, 
in  his  book  de  jnsc.  telleth,  how  travelling  by  the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he 
found  a  nobleman,  "s booted  up  to  the  groins, "  wading  himself,  pulling  the  nets, 
and  labouring  as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all :  and  when  some  belike 
objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  office,  he  excused  himself,  "  ^  that  if  other 
men  might  hunt  hares,  why  should  not  he  hunt  carps  ?  "  Many  gentlemen  in 
like  sort  with  us  will  wade  iqj  to  the  arm-holes  upon  such  occasions,  and  volun- 
tarily undertake  that  to  satisfy  their  pleasure,  which  a  poor  man  for  a  good 
stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  his  book  de  soler.  ani- 
mal, speaks  against  all  fishing,  "  'as  a  filthy,  base,  illiberal  employment,  having 
neither  wit  nor  perspicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  the  labom*. "     But  he  that  shall 

«  Nobilitas  omnis  fere  urbes  fastidit,  castellis,  et  liberiore  coelo  gaudet,  generisque  dignitatem  una  maximS 
venatione,  et  falconum  aucupiis  tuetur.  y  Jos.  Scaliger.  conimen.  in  Cir.  in  fol.  344.  Salmuth.  23.  de  Nov- 
repert.  com.  in  Pancir.  '  Demetrius  C'onstantinop.  de  re  accipitraria,  liber  a  P.  Gillir  latine  redditus. 

jEIius.  epist.  Aquilse  Sj-macbi  et  Theodotionis  ad  Ptolomeum,  &e.  »  Lonicerus,   GetiVeus,  jo\ius. 

^  S   Antony  Slierlie's  relations.  "^Hacluit.  ''  Coturnicum  aueupio.  '  Fines  Morison,  part  3.  c.  8, 

'  Non  majorem  voluptatem  animo  capiunt,  quam  qui  fevas  insectantur,  aut  missis  canibus,  comprehendunt, 
quum  retia  trahentes,  squamosas  pecudes  in  ripas  adducunt.  s  More  piscatorum  cruribus  ocreatus. 

•>  Si  principibus  venatio  leporis  non  sit  inhonesta,  nescio  quomodo  piscatio  cyprinorum  videri  debeat  pudenda. 
'  Omnino  turpis  piscatio,  nullo  studio  digna,  illiberalis  credita  est,  quod  "nulliun  habet  ingenium,  nullam 
perspicaciam. 

z2 
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consulor  tlic  variety  of  baits  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices  whicli  our 
anglers  liavc  invented,  ]»eculiar  lines,  false  flies,  several  sleights,  <kc.  will  say, 
that  it  deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  much  study  and  i)erspicacity  as 
the  rest,  and  is  to  he  ])rcfcrred  before  many  of  them.  Because  hawking  and 
hunting  are  very  laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangers  accompany  them  ; 
but  this  is  still  and  quiet :  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a 
•wholesome  walk  to  the  brookside,  pleasant  shade  by  the  sweet  silver  streams ; 
he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet  smells  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers,  he  hears  the 
melodious  harmony  of  birds,  he  sees  the  swans,  herons,-  ducks,  water-horns, 
coots,  ha.,  and  many  other  fowl,  with  their  brood,  Avhich  he  thinketh  better 
than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns,  and  all  the  sport  that  they  can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  ringing,  bowhng, 
shooting,  which  Ascam  commends  in  a  just  volume,  and  hath  in  former  times 
been  enjoined  by  statute,  as  a  defensive  exercise,  and  an  **  honour  to  our  land, 
as  well  may  witness  oiu"  victories  in  France.  Keelpins,  tronks,  quoits,  pitching 
bars,  hurling,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring,  swimming, 
wasters,  foils,  football,  baloon,  quintan,  &c.,  and  many  such,  whicli  are  the 
common  recreations  of  the  countryfolks.  Riding  of  great  horses,  running  at 
rings,  tilts  and  tournaments,  horse-races,  wild-goose  chases,  which  are  the  dis- 
ports of  greater  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentlemen  by  that 
means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of  ^  Areteus,  deam- 
bulatio  per  amcena  loca,  to  make  a  petty  progress,  a  merry  journey  now  and 
then  with  some  good  companions,  to  visit  friends,  see  cities,  castles,  towns, 

"  "  A'isere  ssepe  amnes  nitidos,  per  amrenaque  Terape,  I  "  To  see  the  pleasant  fields,  the  crystal  fountains, 
Et  jilacidas  summis  sectari  in  montibus  auras."         |      And  take  the  gentle  air  amongst  the  mountains." 

"  To  walk  amongst  orchai'ds,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours,  artificial 
wildernesses,  green  thickets,  arches,  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains,  and  such 
like  pleasant  places,  hke  that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pools,  fishponds, 
between  wood  and  water,  in  a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  °  ubi  varies  aviuin 
cantaAiones,  florimi  colore.",,  jnxdorum.  frutices,  &c.  to  disport  in  some  pleasant 
plain,  park,  run  up  a  steep  hill  sometimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs 
be  a  delectable  recreation.  Horius  principis  et  domus  ad  delcctationem  facta, 
cum  s//lvd,  monte  et  piscina,  vidgo  la  mordagna :  the  prince's  garden  at  Fer- 
rara  i'  Schottus  highly  magnifies,  Avith  the  groves,  mountains,  ponds,  for  a 
delectal)le  prospect,  he  was  much  aftected  with  it ;  a  Persian  paradise,  or  pleasant 
park,  could  not  be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  St.  Bernard,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  monasteiy,  is  almost  ravished  Avith  the  pleasures  of  it.  "A  sick 
^  man  (saith  he)  sits  upon  a  green  bank,  and  Avhen  the  dog-star  parcheth  the 
plains,  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  in  a  shady  boAver,"  Fronde  sub  arhorea  fer- 
ventia  temperat  astra,  "and  feeds  his  eyes  Avith  variety  of  objects,  herbs,  trees, 
to  comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smells,  and  fills  his  ears 
Avith  that  SAA'eet  and  various  harmony  of  birds  :  good  God  (saith  he),  what  a 
company  of  pleasures  hast  thou  made  for  man  !  "  He  that  should  be  admitted 
on  a  sudden  to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Escurial  in  Spain,  or  to  that 
which  the  Moors  built  at  Grenada,  Fontainbleau  in  France,  the  Turk's  gardens 
in  his  seragho,  wherein  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure  ; 
wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  tigers,  lions,  elephants,  itc,  or  iipon  the  banks  of  that 
Thracian  Bosphorus  :  the  pope's  Belvedere  in  Rome/"  as  pleasing  as  those  horti 

k  Proecipua  hinc  Anglis  gloria,  crebrae  victoriac  partse.     Jovius.  '  Cap.  7.  "  Fracastorius. 

°  Ambulatioues  subdiales,  quas  hortenses  aurse  ministrant,  sub  fomice  viridi,  pampinis  virentibus  conca- 
meratse.   _         "  Tlieophylact.  p  Itinerat.  Ital.  i  Sedet  regi-otus  cespite  viridi,  et  cum  inclementia 

Canicularis  terras  excoquit,  et  siccat  flumina,  ipse  securus  sedet  sub  arborea  fronde,  et  ad  doloris  sui 
solatium,  naribus  suis  gramineas  redolet  species,  pascit  oculos  herbarum  amsena  viriditas,  aures  suavi  modu- 
lamine  demulcet  pictarum  concentus  aviuin,  &c.  Deus  bone,  quanta pauperibus  procuras  solatia  !  '  Died. 
Siculus,  lib.  2. 
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]}ensiles  in  Babylon,  or  that  Indian  king's  delightsome  garden  in  »  ^Elian  ;  or 
*  those  famous  gardens  of  the  Lord  Cantelow  in  Fi-ance,  could  not  cdaoosc,  thouoh 
he  were  never  so  ill  paid,  but  be  much  recreated  for  the  time ;  or  many  of  our 
noblemen's  gardens  at  home.  To  take  a  boat  in  a  pleasant  evening,  and  with 
music  u  to  rcnv  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch  so  much  applauds,  Elian 
admires,  upon  the  river  Pineus  :  in  those  Thessalian  fields,  beset  with  green 
bays,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing  that  passengers,  enchanted  as  it  were  with 
their  heavenly  music,  omnium  laborum  et  curaram  ohliciscantur,  forget  forth- 
with all  labours,  care,  and  grief :  or  in  a  gondola  through  the  Grand  Canal  in 
Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs  refresh  and  give  content  to  a 
melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner  rooms  of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous 
edifice,  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings,  so  much  renowned  by  Diodorus  and 
Curtius,  in  which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold,  ^  chairs,  stools,  thrones,  taber- 
nacles, and  pillars  of  gold,  plane  trees,  and  vines  of  gold,  grapes  of  precious 
stones,  all  the  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

"  vFulget  gemma  floris,  et  jaspide  fulv;i  supellcx, 
Strata  micant  TjTio" 

With  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous  fare,  <kc., 
besides  the  gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  ^  virgins, />?/£■//<«  scitulce  miiiis- 
trantes,  the  rarest  beauties  the  world  could  afibrd,  and  those  set  out  with  costly 
and  curious  attires,  ad  staporem  usque  spectantivm,  Avitli  exquisite  music,  as  in 
^  Trimaltion's  house,  in  every  chamber  sweet  voices  ever  sounding  day  and  night, 
incomparubilis  luxus,  all  delights  and  pleasures  in  each  kind  which  to  please 
the  senses  could  possibly  be  devised  or  had,  convivcc  coronati,  delitiis  ebrii,  &c. 
Telemachus,  in  Homer,  is  brought  in  as  one  ravished  almost  at  the  sight  of  that 
magnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture  of  Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 


j-Eris  fulgorem  et  resonantia  tecta  corusco 
Auro,  atque  electro  nitido,  sectoque  elephanto, 
Argentoque  simiil.     Talis  Jovis  ardua  sedes, 
Aulaque  coelicolum  stellans  spleiidescit  Olympo." 


■  Such  glittering  of  gold  and  brightest  brass  to  shine, 
C'lear  amber,  silver  pure,  and  ivory  so  fine  : 
Jupiter's  lofty  palace,  where  the  gods  do  dwell. 
Was  even  such  a  one,  and  did  it  not  excel." 


It  will  laxare  animos,  refresh  the  soul  of  man  to  see  fair-built  cities,  streets, 
theatres,  temples,  obelisks,  kc.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built  of 
white  marble,  with  so  many  pyramids  covered  with  gold  ;  tectwmque  templi 
fidm  cortiscans  auro,  nimio  sua  fulgore  obccccabat  oculos  itinerantium,  was  so 
glorious,  and  so  glistened  afar  off,  that  the  spectators  might  not  well  abide  the 
sight  of  it.     But  the  inner  parts  were  all  so  curiously  set  out  with  cedar,  gold, 

jewels,  he,  as  he  said  of  Cleopatra's  palace  in  Egypt,  ■ '^Crassnmque  trabes 

absconderat  aicrum,  that  the  beholders  were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to 
see  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at  coronations,  weddings,  and  such  like 
solemnities,  to  see  an  ambassador  or  a  prince  met,  received,  entertained  with 
masks,  shows,  fireworks,  kc.  To  see  two  kings  fight  in  single  combat,  as 
Porus  and  Alexander  ;  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside  ;  Scanderbeg  and  Ferat 
Bassa  the  Turk  ;  when  not  honour  alone  but  life  itself  is  at  stake,  as  the  "^poet 
of  Hector, 

"  nee  enim  pro  tergore  Tauri, 

Pro  hove  nee  certamen  erat,  quse  pra;mia  cursus 

Esse  Solent,  sedpro  magni  vitaque  animaque llectoris." 

To  behold  a  battle  fought,  like  that  of  Cressy,  or  Agincourt,  or  Poictiei-s,  qua 
nescio  (saith  Froissart)  an  refttstas  ullam  profcrre  possit  clariorem.  To  see  one 
of  Cajsar's  triumphs  in  old  Rome  revived,  or  the  like.      To  be   present  at   an 

5  Lib.  13.  de  animal,  cap.  13.  ■  Pet.  Gillius.  Paul.  Ilentzeus  Itenerar.  Italia-.  1C17.  Tod.  Sincerus 

Itenerar.  Gallise  1617.  Simp.  lib.  1.  quest.  4.  "  Jucundissima  deanibulatio  juxta  mare,  et  navigatio 

prope  terram.  In  utraque  fluminis  ripa.  »  Aurei  panes,  aurea  obsonia,  vis  Margaritarum  aceto  subacta, 

&c.  _    y  Lucan.     "  The  furniture  glitters  with  brilliant  gems,  with  yellow  jasper,  and  the  couches  dazzle 

with  their  purple  dye."  '  3U0  pellices,  pecillatores  et  pincernze  innumeri,  pueri  loti  piu-pura  induti,  &c. 

ex  omnium  pulchritudine  delecti.         »  Ubi  omnia  cantu  strepum.  >=  Odyss.  b.  <^  Lucan.  1.  8.     "  The 

timbers  were  concealed  by  solid  gold."  •^  Iliad.  10.     "  p'or  neither  was  the  contest  for  the  hide  of  a  bull, 

nor  for  a  beeve,  which  are  the  usual  prizes  in  the  race,  but  for  the  life  and  soul  of  the  great  Hector." 
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interview,  <=a3  that  famous  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Francis  the  First,  so  much 
renowned  all  over  Europe  ;  uhi  tanto  apparatu  (saith  Hubertus  Vellius)  tamque 
triumpludi  pompa  ambo  reges  cum  eoruin  conjugibus  coiere,  ut  nulla  unquam 
cetas  tarn  celebria  festa  viderit  aut  audierit,  no  age  ever  saw  the  Hke.      So  infi- 
niteh'  pleasant  are  such  shows,  to  the  sight  of  which  oftentimes  they  will  come 
hundreds  of  miles,  give  any  money  for  a  place,  and  remember  many  years  after 
with  singular  delight.     Bodine,  when  he  was  ambassador  in  England,  said  he 
saw  the  noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament  house,  summd  cum  ju- 
cunditate  vidimus,   he  Avas  much   affected  with  the  sight  of  it.     Pomponius 
Columna,  saith  Jovius  in  his  life,  saw  thirteen  Frenchmen,  and  so  many  Italians, 
once  tight  for  a  whole  army  :   (^uod  jucundissimum  spectaculum   in  vita  dicit 
sua,  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.     Who  would  not  have 
been  affected  with  such  a  spectacle  ?   Or  that  single  combat  of  ^Breautethe 
Frenchman,  and  Anthony  Schets  a  Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis 
in  Brabant,  anno  1600.      They  were  twenty-two  horse  on  the  one  side,   as 
many  on  the  other,  which  like  Livy's  Horatii,  Torquati  and  Corvini  fought  for 
their  own  glory  and  country's  honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  their  whole  city 
and  army,  s  When  Julius  Ca;sar  warred  about  the  banks  of  Rhone,  there  came 
a  barbarian  prince  to  see  him  and  the  Roman  army,  and  when  he  had  beheld 
Cfesar  a  good  while,  " '>  I  see  the  gods  now  (saith  he)  which  before  I  heard  of," 
nee  feel iciorem  tdlam  vitce  mece  aid  optavi,  aut  sensi  diem:  it  was  the  happiest 
day  that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.    Such  a  sight  alone  were  able  of  itself  to  drive 
away  melancholy  ;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expel  it  for  a  time.      Rad- 
zivilus  was  much  taken  with  the  pasha's  palace  in  Cairo,  and  amongst  many 
other  objects  which  that  place  afforded,  with  that  solemnity  of  cutting  the  banks 
of  iheNile  b}'  Imbram  Pasha,  when  it  overfloAved,  besides  two  or  three  hundred 
gilded  galleys  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  .men  gathered  together  on 
the  land,  with  turbans  as  white  as  snow ;  and  'twas  a  goodly  sight.      The  very 
reading  of  feasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  tournaments,  combats, 
and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant.     '  Fi'auciscus  Modius  hath 
made  a  large  collection  of  such   solemnities  in  two  great  tomes,  which  whoso 
will  may  peruse.      Tlie  inspection  alone  of  those  curious  iconographies  of  tem- 
ples and  palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateran  church  in  Albertus  Durer,  that  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  in  '^  Josephus,  Adricomius,  and  Yillalpandus  :  that  of  the 
Escurial  in  Guadas,  of  Diana  at   Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Nero's  golden  palace  in 
Rome,  1  Justinian's  in  Constantinople,  that  Peru\dan  Jugo's  in  ™  Cusco,  id  non 
ab  hominibus,  sed  a  deemoniis  constructum  videatur ;   St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  by 
Ignatius,  with  many  such  ;  ]yriscorum  artificum  opera   (saith  that  "  intei-preter 
of  Pausanias),  the  rare   workmanship  of  those  ancient   Greeks,  in  theatres, 
obelisks,  temjjles,  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble  images,  non  minore  ferme 
quum  legurdur,quam  quiim  cernuntur,  animum  dekctatione  complent,  affect  one 
as  much  by  reading  almost  as  by  sight. 

The  country  hath  his  recreations,  the  city  his  several  g\Tiinics  and  exer- 
cises, Ma}^  games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry  meetings,  to  solace  themselves  ; 
the  very  being  in  the  countiy  ;  that  life  itself  is  a  sufficient  recreation  to  some 
men,  to  enjoy  such  pleasures,  as  those  old  patriarchs  did.  Dioclesian,  the 
emperor,  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over  his  sceptre,  and 
turned  gardener.  Constantino  wrote  twenty  books  of  husbandry.  Lysander, 
Avhon  ambassadors  came  to  see  him,  bragged  of  nothing  more  than  of  his 
orchard,  hi  sunt  ordines  mei.  What  shall  I  say  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato, 
Tully,    and  many  such  ?    how   they  have    been    pleased  with  it,    to  prune, 

'  Between  Ardes  and  Guines,  1519.  '  Swertius  in  delitiis,  fol.  487.  veteri  Horatiorum  exemplo,  virtute 

et  suceessu  admirabili,  cresisliostibus  17.  in  conspeclu  patrias,  &c.  6  Patercu'us,  vol.  post.  ••  Quos 

entea  audivi,  inquit,  hodie  vidi  deos.  '  Pandectse  Triumph,  fol.  ^  Lib.  6.  cap.  14.  de  bello  Jud. 

'  Procopius.  ■"  Laet.  lib.  10.  Amer.  descript.  "  Romulus  Amaseus  prsefat.  Pausan. 
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plant,  inoculate  and  graft,  to  show  so  many  several  kinds  of  pears,  apples, 
plums,  peaches,  &c. 

Nunccaptare  feras  laqueo,  nunc  fallere  visco,        I  "  Sometimes  with  traps  deceive,  with  line  and  string 


Atijue  etiam  magnos  canibus  circundare  saltus, 
Insidiasavibus  moliri,  incendere  vepres." 


To  catch  wild  birds  and  beasls.  encompassing 
Tlie  grove  with  dogs,  and  out  of  bushes  tiring." 


"  et  nidos  avium  scrutari,"  «Sic. 

Jucundus,  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  tkc,  put  out  by  him,  con- 
fesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted  with  these  husbandry  studies, 
and  took  extraordinary  pleasure  in  them  :  if  the  theory  or  speculation  can  so 
much  affect,  what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  itself,  the  practical  part  do  ? 
The  same  confession  I  find  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Camerarius,  and  many  others, 
which  have  writtein  of  that  subject.  If  my  testimony  were  aught  worth,  I 
could  say  as  much  of  myself;  I  am  verc  ISaturnus ;  no  man  ever  took  more 
delight  in  springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens,  walks,  fishponds,  rivers,  &c.     But 

"  *  Tantalus  k  labris  sitiens  fugientia  capiat 
Flumina  ;" 

And  so  do  I  ;  Velle  licet,  2}otiri  non  licet,  "f 

Every  palace,  every  city  almost  hath  his  peculiar  walks,  cloisters,  terraces, 
groves,  theatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recreations  ;  every  country, 
some  professed  gymnics  to  exhilarate  their  minds,  and  exercise  their  bodies. 
The  1' Greeks  had  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean  games,  in  honour 
of  Xeptune,  Jupiter,  Apollo;  Athens  hers  :  some  for  honour,  garlands,  crowns; 
for  1  beauty,  dancing,  running,  leaping,  like  our  silver  games.  The  "■  Romans 
had  their  feasts,  as  the  Athenians,  and  Lacedaemonians  held  their  public  ban- 
quets, in  Pritana30,  Panathenaeis,  Thesperiis,  Phiditiis,  plays,  naumachies, 
places  for  sea-fights,  ^theatres,  amphitheatres  able  to  contain  70,000  men, 
wherein  they  had  several  delightsome  shows  to  exhilarate  the  people  ;  'gladia- 
tors, combats  of  men  with  themselves,  with  wild  beasts,  and  wild  beasts  one 
with  another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitings  (in  vihich  many  countrymen 
and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight  and  so  frequently  use),  dancers  on 
ropes.  Jugglers,  wrestlers,  comedies,  tragedies,  publicly  exhibited  at  the 
emperor's  and  city's  charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magnificence. 
In  the  Low  Countries  (as  "  Meteran  relates)  before  these  wars,  they  had  many 
solemn  feasts,  plays,  challenges,  artillery  gardens,  colleges  of  rhymers,  rheto- 
ricians, poets  :  and  to  this  day,  such  places  are  curiously  maintained  in  Amstei'- 
dam,  as  ajipears  by  that  description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus,  rerum  Amstelrod. 
lib.  2.  cajy.  25.  So  likewise  not  long  since  at  Friburg  in  Germany,  as  is 
evident  by  that  relation  of  ^Neander,  they  had  Li'dos  septenncdes,  solemn 
plays  every  seven  years,  which  Bocerus,  one  of  their  own  poets,  hath  elegantly 
described  : 

' '  At  nunc  magnifico  spectacula  structa  paratu 
Quid  memorem,  veteri  non  concessura  Quirino, 
Ludorum  pompa,"  &c.  y 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  j'oung  gentlemen  in 
Floi'ence  (like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and  pubhc  theatres  in  most  of  their 
cities,  for  stage-players  and  others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves.  All 
seasons  almost,  all  places  have  their  several  pastimes  ;  some  in  summer,  some 
in  winter  ;  some  abroad,  some  within  ;  some  of  the  body,  some  of  the  mind  : 
and  diverse  men  have  diverse  recreations  and  exercises.  Domitian,  the  emperor, 

o  Virg.  l.Geor.  *  "  The  thirsting  Tantalus  gapes  for  the  water  that  eludes  his  lips."  t  "  I  nia_y 

desire,  but  can't  enjoy."  p  Boterus  lib.  3.  polit.  cap.  1.  i  See  Athenceus  dipnoso.  ■■  Ludi  votivi, 

sacri,  ludicri,  Megalenses,  C'ereales,  Florales,  Martiales,  &c.  Rosinus,  5.  12.  "  f.;ee  Lipsius  Amphithe- 

atrum  Rosinus  lib.  5.  Meursius  de  ludis  Graecorum.  «  1500  men  at  once,  tigers,  lions,  elephants,  horses, 
dogs,  bears,  &c.  "  Lib.  ult.  et  1.  1.  ad  finem  cousuetudine  non  minus  laudabili,  quam  veteri  contuber- 

nia  Rhetorum  Rj-thmorum  in  urbibus  et  municipiis,  certisque  diebus  exercebant  se  sagittarii,  gladiatores, 
&c.  Aliii  ingenii,  animique  exercitia,  qiiorum  prsecipuum  studiuni,  principem  populum  tragoediis,  corace- 
diis,  fabulis  scenicis,  aliisque  id  genus  ludis  recreare.  '  Orbis  terrjc  descript.  jxirt.  3,  v  "  What  shall 
I  say  of  their  spectacles  produced  with  the  most  magnificent  decorations, — a  degree  of  costliness  never 
indulged  in  even  by  the  Romans." 
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Wcas  mucli  deliglited  with  catcliing  flies  ;  Augustus  to  play  with  nuts  amongst 
children  ;  '-Alexander  Seveniswas  often  pleased  to  play  with  whelps  and  young 
pigs.  ^Adrian  was  so  wholly  enamoured  Avith  dogs  and  horses,  that  he  hestowed 
monuments  and  tomhs  of  them,  and  hurled  them  in  graves.  In  foul  weather, 
or  when  tlicy  can  use  no  other  convenient  sports,  hy  reason  of  the  time,  as  we 
do  cock-fighting,  to  avoid  idleness,  I  think,  (though  some  be  more  seriously 
taken  with  it,  spend  much  time,  cost  and  charges,  and  are  too  solicitous  ahout 
it)  ^Severus  used  partridges  and  quails,  as  many  Frenchmen  do  still,  and  to 
kec])  birds  in  cages,  Avith  which  he  was  much  pleased,  when  at  any  time  he 
had  leisure  from  pubhc  cares  and  businesses.  He  had  (saith  Lampridius)  tame 
pheasants,  ducks,  pai'tridges,  peacocks,  and  some  20.000  ringdoves  and  pigeons. 
Busbequius,  the  emperor's  orator,  when  he  lay  in  Constantinople,  and  could  not 
stir  much  abroad,  kept  for  his  recreation,  busying  himself  to  see  them  fed, 
almost  all  manner  of  strange  birds  and  beasts ;  this  was  something,  though  not 
to  exercise  his  body,  yet  to  refresh  his  mind.  Oonradus  Gesner,  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland,  kept  so  likewise  for  his  pleasure,  a  great  company  of  wild  beasts  ; 
and  (as  he  saith)  took  great  delight  to  see  them  eat  their  meat.  Turkey  gentle- 
women, that  are  perpetual  prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  place,  have  little  else  besides  their  household  business,  or  to  play  with 
their  children  to  drive  away  time,  but  to  dally  with  their  cats,  which  they  have 
hi  deUtiis,  as  many  of  our  ladies  and  gentlewomen  use  monkeys  and  little 
dogs.  The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in  winter,  and  in  most  solitary 
times  busy  our  minds  with,  are  cards,  tffljles  and  dice,  shovelboard,  chess-play, 
the  philosopher's  game,  small  trunks,  shuttlecock,  biUiards,  music,  masks, 
singing,  dancing,  vdegames,  frolics,  jests,  riddles,  catches,  purposes,  questions 
and  commands,  <^ merry  tales  of  errant  knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies, 
giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters,  witches,  fairies,  goblins,  friars,  &;c.,  such  as 
the  old  woman  told  Psyche  in  "^^  Apuleius,  Boccace  novels,  and  the  rest,  quarum 
auditione  pueri  deledantur,  series  narratione,  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some 
to  tell  ;  all  are  well  pleased  with.  Amaranthus,  the  philosopher,  met  Plermo- 
cles,  Diophantus  and  Philolaus,  his  companions,  one  day  busily  discoursing 
about  Epicurus  and  Democritus  tenets,  very  solicitous  which  was  most  probable 
and  came  nearest  to  truth  :  to  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversy,  and  to 
refresh  their  spirits,  he  told  them  a  pleasant  tale  of  Stratocles  the  physician's 
wedding,  and  of  all  the  particulars,  the  company,  the  cheer,  tlie  music,  kc, 
for  he  was  new  come  from  it ;  with  which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted, 
that  Philolaus  wished  a  blessing  to  his  heart,  and  many  a  good  wedding, 
*many  such  merry  meetings  might  he  be  at,  "to  please  himself  with  the  sight, 
and  others  with  the  narration  of  it."  News  are  generally  welcome  to  all  our 
ears,  avide  audimus,  aures  enbn  Jiominum  novitate  Icetantiir  (^as  Pliny  observes), 
■we  long  after  rumour  to  hear  and  listen  to  it,  ?'densnm  hiimeris  Mbit  aure  vulgus. 
We  are  most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to  hearken  after  news,  which  Caesar, 
in  his  ^>  Commentaries,  observes  of  the  old  Gauls,  they  woidd  be  inquiring  of 
every  carrier  and  passenger  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  Avhat  news  abroad  ? 

"  quid  toto  fiat  iu  orbe, 

Quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  agant,  secreta  novercw, 
Et  pueri,  quis  aniet,"  &c. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse  or  barber's  shop.  Wlien  that  great 
Gonsalva  was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by  King  Ferdinand  to  the  city  of 
Loxa  in  Andalusia,  the  only  comfort  (saith  'Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  melan- 

»  Lampridius.  =  Spartian.  *■  Delectatus  lusis  catulorum,  porcellorum,  iit  perdices  inter  se  puprnarent, 
aut  ut  aves  parvulie  sursum  et  deorsum  volitarent,  his  maxitne  delectatus,  ut  solitudines  publicas  sublevaret. 
«_Brumales  Isete  ut  possint  producers  nottes.  •^  Miles.  4.  "  O  dii  simllibus  saepe  conviviis  date  ut  ipse 
videndo  delectetur,  et  postmodum  narrando  delectet.  Tlieod.  prodromus  Auiorum  dial,  interpret.  Gilberto 
Gaulinio.  '  Epist.  lib.  S.  Ruffino.  e  Hor.  ^  Lib.  4.  Gallicse  consuetudinis  est  ut  viatores  etiain  invitos 
consistere  cogant,  et  quid  quisque  eorum  audierit  aut  cognOrit  de  qua  re  quaerunt.  '  Vitae  ejus  lib.  u)t. 
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clioly  thoughts,  was  to  hear  news,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary  occurrences, 
which  were  hrought  him  cum  primis,  by  letters  or  otlierwise  out  of  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Europe.  Some  men's  whole  delight  is,  to  take  tobacco,  and 
di'ink  all  day  long  in  a  tavei'n  or  alehouse,  to  discourse,  sing,  jest,  roar,  talk  of 
a  cock  and  bidl  over  a  pot,  &c.  Or  when  three  or  four  good  companions  meet, 
tell  old  stories  by  the  fireside,  or  in  the  sun,  as  old  folks  usually  do,  quce  aprici 
meminere  senes,  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  ancient  matters,  and 
such  like  accidents,  •which  happened  in  their  younger  years  :  others  best  pas- 
time is  to  game,  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant.  ^Hic  V'eneri  indulget,  hunc 
decoquit  alea — many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards,  'tables,  and  dice,  and 
such  mixed  lusorious  lots,  whom  Gatiiker  well  confutes.  Which  though  they 
be  honest  recreations  in  themselves,  yet  may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at, 
as  they  are  often  abused,  and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious  ;  insanam 
rem  et  damnosam,  '"Lemnius  calls  it.  "For  most  part  in  these  kind  of  disports 
'tis  not  art  or  skill,  but  subtlet}^  cunnycatching,  knavery,  chance  and  fortune 
carries  all  away  :"  'tis  amhulatoria  pecunia, 

"  puncto  mobilis  hor:B 

Fermutat  dominos,  et  cedit  in  altera  jura."" 

They  labour  most  part  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  but  for  filthy 
lucre,  and  covctousness  of  money.  In  fcedissimum  lucrum  et  acaritiam  homi- 
num  convertitur,  as  Dancus  observes.  Fons  fraudum  et  nudeficionmi,  'tis  the 
fountain  of  cozenage  and  villany.  "  ^A  thing  so  common  all  over  Europe  at 
this  day,  and  so  generally  alnised,  that  many  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it," 
their  means  spent,  patrimonies  consmned,  they  and  their  posterity  beggared  ; 
besides  swearing,  wrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences, 
which  are  ordinary  concomitants  :  "  I'for  when  once  they  have  got  a  haunt  of 
such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming,  they  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it,  but 
as  an  itch  it  Avill  tickle  them,  and  as  it  is  with  whoremasters,  once  entered, 
they  cannot  easily  leave  it  off:"  Vexat  mentes  insania  cupido,  they  are  mad 
upon  their  sport.  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the  Seventh,  that  good 
French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  laide  pice  et  hilaris  vitce 
suffugium  sibi  suisque  Uteris ,  totique  familicp ,  S^x.  "  That  which  was  once  their 
livelihood,  should  have  maintained  wife,  cliildren,  family,  is  now  spent  and  gone  ;" 
nicBror  et  egestas,  S^c.,  sorrow  and  beggary  succeeds.  So  good  things  may  be 
abused,  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to  i refresh  men's  weary  spirits,  when 
they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  entertain 
time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in  those  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and 
keep  them  from  worse  matters,  an  honest  exercise  is  contrarily  perverted. 

Chess-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind  for  some  kind  of  men, 
and  fit  for  such  melancholy,  Rhasis  holds,  as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant 
impertinent  thoughts,  or  troubled  with  cares,  nothing  better  to  distract  their 
mind,  and  alter  their  mechtations  :  invented  (some  say)  by  the  ''general  of  an 
army  in  a  famine,  to  keep  soldiers  from  mutiny  :  but  if  it  proceed  from  over- 
much study,  in  such  a  case  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  it  is  a  game  too 
troublesome  for  some  men's  brains,  too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study ; 
besides  it  is  a  testy  choleric  game,  and  very  offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the 
mate.      ^WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger  years,  playing  at  chess  with 

■'  Juven.  '  They  account  them  unlawful  because  sortilegious.  "'  Instit.  c.  44.  In  his  ludis  plerumque 

non  ars  aut  peritia  viget,  sed  fraus,  fallacia,  dolus,  astutia,  casus,  fortuua,  temeritas  locum  habent,uou  ratio, 
consilium,  sapientia,  &c.  "  "  In  a  moment  of  fleeting  time  it  changes  masters  and  submits  to  new  con- 

trol." °  Abusus  tam  frequens  hodie  in  Europa  utplerique  crebro  haioim  usu  patrimonium  profundant, 

exhaustisque  facultatibus ,  ad  inopiam  redigantur.  p  Ubi  semel  prurigo  ista  animum  occupat  segre  discuti 

potest,  solicitantibus  undique  ejusdem  farina?  hominibus,  damnosas  illas  voluptates  repetunt,  quod  et  scor- 
tatoribus  iusitum,  &c.  i  Instituitur  ista  exereitatio,  non  lucri,  sed  valetudinis  et  oblectamenti  ratione,  et 

quo  animus  defatigatus  respiret,  novasque  vires  ad  subeundos  labores  denuo  concipiat.  '  J^atrunculorum 

ludus  inventus  est  a  duce,  ut  cum  miles  intolerabili  fame  laljoraret,  altero  die  edeus  altero  ludens,  famia 
oblivisceretur.  Bellonius.  See  more  of  this  game  in  Daniel  Souter's  Palamedes,  vel  de  variis  ludis,  1.  3. 
•  D.  Hay  ward  in  vita  ejus. 
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the  Prince  of  France  (Dauphine  was  not  annexed  to  that  crown  in  those  days) 
lusing  a  mate,  knocked  the  chess-hoard  abont  his  pate,  which  was  a  cause 
afterward  of  much  enmity  between  them.  For  some  such  reason  it  is  hehke, 
that  Patritius,  in  his  3.  book,  tit.  12.  de  reg.  inatit.  forbids  his  prince  to  play 
at  chess  ;  hawking  and  hunting,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow  ;  and  this  to  other 
men,  but  by  no  means  to  him.  In  Muscovy,  where  they  live  in  stoves  and  hot 
houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldom  or  little  abroad,  it  is  again  very  necessary, 
and  therefore  in  those  parts,  (saith  'Herbastein)  much  used.  At  Fez  in 
Africa,  where  the  like  inconvenience  of  keeping  within  doors  is  through  heat, 
it  is  very  laudable  ;  and  (as  "  Leo  Afer  relates)  as  much  frequented.  A  sport 
fit  for  idle  gentlewomen,  soldiers  in  garrison,  and  courtiers  that  have  nought 
but  love  matters  to  busy  themselves  about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for 
such  as  are  students.  The  like  I  may  say  of  Col.  Bruxer's  philosophy  game, 
D.  Fulke's  Metromachia  and  his  Oiironomachia,  with  the  rest  of  those  intricate 
astrological  and  geometrical  fictions,  for  such  especially  as  are  mathematically 
given  ;  and  the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage  plays,  howsoever  they  be  heavily 
censured  by  some  severe  Catos,  yet  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly 
be  approved.  Melius  estfodere,  quani  scdtare,^  saith  Austin  :  but  what  is  that 
if  they  delight  in  it  ?  y  Nemo  scdtat  sobrius.  But  in  what  kind  of  dance  ?  I 
know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes  Avrit  against  them  ; 
when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  considered)  is  but  ignoratio  Elenchi ;  and  some 
again,  because  they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all 
such  youthful  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comedy ;  they  think  them,  illico 
nasci  senes,  <$x.  Some  out  of  preposterous  zeal  object  many  times  trivial  argu- 
ments, and  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  take  away  the  good  use,  as  if 
they  should  forbid  M'ine  because  it  makes  men  drunk  ;  but  in  my  judgment 
they  are  too  stern  :  there  "  is  a  time  for  all  things,  a  time  to  mourn,  a  time  to 
dance,"  Eccles.  iii.  4.  "a  time  to  embrace,  a  time  not  to  embrace,  (verse  5.) 
and  nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should  rejoice  in  his  own  works,"  verse  22; 
for  my  part,  I  will  subscribe  to  the  king's  declaration,  and  was  ever  of  that  mind, 
those  May  games,  wakes,  and  Whitsun  ales,  &c.,  if  they  he  not  at  unseasonable 
hours,  may  justlj"-  be  permitted.  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing  and  dance,  have 
their  puppet-plaj^s,  hobby-horses,  tabors,  crowds,  bagpipes,  &g.,  play  at  ball, 
and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports  and  recreations  they  like  best.  Li  Fran- 
conia,  a  province  of  Germany,  (saith  '"■Aubanus  Bohemus)  the  old  folks,  after 
evening  prayer,  went  to  the  alehouse,  the  younger  sort  to  dance  :  and  to  say 
truth  with  ^Salisburiensis,  satins  fuerat  sic  otiari,  quam  tnrpius  occu])ari,  better 
do  so  than  worse,  as  without  question  otherwise  (such  is  the  corruption  of 
man's  nature)  many  of  them  wiU  do.  For  that  cause,  plays,  masks,  jesters, 
gladiators,  tumblers,  jugglers,  ttc,  and  aU  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked 
at :  ^  Tota  jocidariuni  scena  procedit,  et  ideo  spectacula  admissa  sunt,  et  infinita 
tyrocinia  vanitatimi,  ut  his  occupentur,  qui  perniciosius  otiari  solent :  that  they 
might  be  busied  about  such  toys,  that  would  otherwise  more  perniciously  be 
idle.  So  that  as  '^Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in  Rome,  we  may  say  of 
them,  genus  hominnni  est  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et  vitabitur  semper  et  retinebitiir , 
they  are  a  debauched  company  most  part,  still  spoken  against,  as  well  they  de- 
serve some  of  them  (for  I  so  relish  and  distinguish  them  as  fiddlers,  and  musi- 
cians), and  yet  ever  retained.  "Evil  is  not  to  be  done  (I  confess)  that  good 
may  come  of  it:"  but  this  is  evil  p)er  accidens,  and  in  a  qualified  sense,  to 
avoid  a  greater  inconvenience,  may  justly  be  tolerated.      Sir  Thomas  More,  in 

•  Muscovit.  commentarium.  "  Inter  cives  Fessanos  latrunculonim  luclus  est  usitatissimus,  lib.  3,  de 

Africa.  ""  It  is  better  to  dig  tliaii  to  dance."  v  Tullius.     "  No  sensible  man  dances."        '  De  mor. 

gent.  »  Polycrat.  1.  ].  cap.  8.  ''  Idem  Salisburiensis.  '  Ilist.  lib.  1. 
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his  Utopian  Commomvealtli,  "  "^as  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  wiU  he  have  no 
man  labom*  over  hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  a  horse,  'tis  more  than  slavish 
infelicity,  the  life  of  most  of  our  hired  servants  and  tradesmen  elsewhere  (ex- 
cepting his  Utopians)  but  half  the  day  allotted  for  work,  and  half  for  honest 
recreation,  or  whatsoever  emj^loyment  they  shall  think  fit  for  themselves."  If 
one  half  day  in  a  week  were  allowed  to  our  household  servants  for  their  merry- 
meetings,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in  a  year  some  feasts,  like  those  Roman 
Saturnals,  I  think  they  would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of  their  time,  and  both 
parties  be  better  pleased  :  but  this  needs  not  (you  will  say),  for  some  of  them 
do  nought  but  loiter  all  the  week  long. 

This  which  I  aim  at,  is  for  such  as  are  fracti  aniniis,  troubled  in  mind,  to 
ease  them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part,  to  refresh  :  over  idle  on  the  other,  to 
keep  themselves  busied.  And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  laboiu'  or  employment 
will  serve  to  the  one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so  that  it 
be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink  ;  not  to  sj)end  all  their 
life  in  gaming,  jjlaying,  and  2>astimes,  as  too  many  gentlemen  do ;  but  to  revive 
our  bodies  and  recreate  our  sovds  with  honest  sports  :  of  which  as  there  be 
diverse  sorts,  and  peculiar  to  several  callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so  there 
be  proper  for  several  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  natures,  to  fit  that  variety 
of  humours  which  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one  will  not,  another  may:  some  in 
summer,  some  in  winter,  some  gentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  the  mind 
alone,  some  for  the  body  and  mind  :  (as  to  some  it  is  both  business  and  a  plea- 
sant recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts,  husbandly,  cattle,  horse,  ha. 
To  build,  plot,  project,  to  make  models,  cast  up  accounts,  ha.)  some  without, 
some  within  doors  ;  new,  old,  ha.,  as  the  season  serveth,  and  as  men  are  in- 
clined. It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  of  Burgundy  (by 
Lodovicus  Vivos,  in  Epist.  and  Pont.  ''Ileuter  in  his  history)  that  the  said  duke, 
at  the  marriage  of  Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Flan- 
ders, which  was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when,  as  by  reason  of  unsea- 
sonable weather,  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with  cards, 
dice,  <5ic.,  and  such  other  domestic  sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some 
of  his  courtiers,  he  would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all  about  the  town.  It 
so  fortuned,  as  he  was  walliing  late  one  night,  he  found  a  country  fellow  dead 
drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk  ;  'he  caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to  his  palace, 
and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old  clothes,  and  attiring  him  after  the  court 
fashion,  when  he  waked,  he  and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  excel- 
lency, persuading  him  he  was  some  great  duke.  The  poor  fellow  admiring  how 
he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the  day  long ;  after  supper  he  saw  them 
dance,  heard  music,  and  the  rest  of  those  court-like  pleasures  :  but  late  at 
night,  when  he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast  asleej),  they  put  on  his  old 
robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they  first  found  him.  Now  the 
fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good  sport  the  day  before  as  he  did  when  he  returned 
to  himself ;  all  the  jest  was,  to  see  how  he  §  looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after 
some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had  seen  a  vision, 
constantly  believed  it,  would  not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and  so  the  jest  ended. 
■^Antiochus  Epiphanes  would  often  disguise  himself,  steal  from  his  court,  and 
go  into  merchants',  goldsmiths',  and  other  tradesmen's  shops,  sit  and  talk  with 
them,  and  sometimes  ride  or  walk  alone,  and  fall  aboard  with  any  tinker, 
clown,  serving  man,  carrier,  or  whomsoever  he  met  first.      Sometimes  he  did 

<i  Nemo  desidet  otiosus,  ita  nemo  asinino  more  ad  seram  noctemlaborat ;  nam  ea  plusquam  servils  ccrumna, 
quEB  opiKcum  vita  est,  exceptig  Utopiensibus,  qui  diem  in  24.  boras  dividunt,  sex  duntaxat  operi  deputant, 
reliquum  a  sorano  et  cibocujusque  arbitrio  permittitur.  "  Korum  Burgund.  lib.  4.  '  .Jussit  horainem 

deferri  ad  palatium  et  lecto  ducali  collocari,  &c.  rairari  homo  ubi  se  eo  loci  videt.  e  Quid  interest,  inquit 

Lodovicus  V^ives,  (epist.  ad  Francisc.  Barducem)  interdiem  illius  et  nostros  aliquot  annos  ?   nihil  penitus, 
nisi  quod,  &c.  •>  Hen.  Stephan.  praefat.  Herodoti. 
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ex  insperato  give  a  poor  fellow  money,  to  see  how  he  would. look,  or  on  set 
]iurpose  lose  his  purse  as  he  went,  to  watch  who  found  it,  and  withal  hoAV  he 
Mould  he  affected,  and  with  such  ohjects  he  was  much  delighted.  Many  such 
tricks  are  ordinarily  put  in  practice  by  great  men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and 
others,  all  which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  their  good  uses. 

But  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  mind  within  doors,  there 
is  none  so  general,  so  aptly  to  he  applied  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and  proper 
to  expel  idleness  and  melancholy,  as  that  of  study :  Studia  senectutem  oblectant, 
udolescoitiaui  alunt,  secundas  res  orncmt,  adversis  perfugium  et  solatium  j/rcs- 
bent,  domi  delectant,  S^~c.,  find  the  rest  in  Tulli/  pro  Arcliia  Poeta}  What  so  full 
of  content,  as  to  read,  walk,  and  see  maps,  pictures,  statues,  jewels,  marbles, 
which  some  so  much  magnify,  as  those  that  Phidias  made  of  old  so  exquisite 
and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that  as  ^  Chrysostom  thinketh,  "  if  any  man  be  sickly, 
troubled  in  mind,  or  that  cannot  sleep  for  gi'icf,  and  shall  but  stand  over  against 
one  of  Phidias'  images,  he  will  forget  all  care,  or  whatsoever  else  may  molest 
him,  in  an  instant  ?"  There  be  those  as  much  taken  with  Michael  Angelo's, 
Raphael  de  Urbino's,  Francesco  Francia's  pieces,  and  many  of  those  Italian 
and  Dutch  painters,  which  were  excellent  in  their  ages  ;  and  esteem  of  it  as  a 
most  pleasing  sight,  to  view  those  neat  architectures,  devices,  escutcheons,  coats 
of  arms,  read  such  books,  to  peruse  old  coins  of  several  sorts  in  a  fair  gallery; 
artificial  works,  perspective  glasses,  old  relics,  Roman  antiquities,  variety  of 
colours.  A  good  picture  is  falsa  Veritas,  et  muta  ])oesis:  and  though  (as^Vives 
saith)  artificialia  delectant,  sed  mox  fastidimus,  artificial  toys  please  but  for  a 
time ;  yet  who  is  he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present  ?  When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend  Patroclus,  his 
mother  Thetis  brought  him  a  most  elaborate  and  curious  buckler  made  by 
Vulcan,  in  which  were  engraven  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men 
fiohtiuo',  runnino;,  ridino-,  -women  scolding:,  hills,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks, 
rivers,  trees,  &c.,  with  many  pretty  landscapes,  and  perspective  pieces  :  with 
sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  delighted,  and  much  easecl  of  his  grief. 

"  ■"  C'ontinuo  eo  spectaciilo  captus  deleiiito  mserore 

Obleetabatui',  in  mauibus  tenens  dei  splendida  dona." 

Who  will  not  be  affected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  well-furnished  cloisters 
and  galleries  of  the  Roman  cardinals,  so  richly  stored  with  all  modern  pictures, 

old  statues  and  antiquities  ?  Cmn  se spectando  recrcet  siniul  et  legendo,  to 

see  their  pictm-es  alone  and  read  the  description,  as  "Boisardus  well  adds, 
whom  will  it  not  afiect  ?  which  Bozius,  Pomponius,  Lfetus,  Marlianus,  Schottus, 
Cavelerius,  Ligorius,  he,  and  he  himself  hath  well  perfoi'med  of  late.  Or  in 
some  prince's  cabinets,  like  that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of  Felix  Pla- 
terus  in  Basil,  or  noblemen's  houses,  to  see  such  variety  of  attires,  faces,  so 
many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite  pieces,  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  he,  to  see 
those  excellent  landscapes,  Dutch  works,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prague, 
Albertus  Durer,  Goltzius  Vrintes,  he,  such  pleasant  pieces  of  perspective, 
Indian  pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works,  frames,  thaumaturgical  motions, 
exotic  toys,  he.  Who  is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or  other- 
wise involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troxd:)les  and  discontents,  that  will 
not  be  much  lightened  in  his  mind  by  reading  of  some  enticing  story,  true  or 
feigned,  Avhereas  in  a  glass  he  shall  observe  what  our  forefathers  have  done, 
the  beginnings,  ruins,  falls,  periods  of  commonwealths,  private  men's  actions 
displayed  to  the  life,  he.     o Plutarch  therefore  calls  them,  .'^ecundas  mensas  et 

f-  '  "  study  is  the  delight  of  old  age,  the  support  of  youth,  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  solace  and  refuge 
of  adversity,  the  comfort  of  domestic  life,  &c."  ''  Orat.  12.  siquis  animo  fuerit  aflBictus  aut  scger,  nee 

somnum  admittens,  is  mihi  videtur  e  regione  stans  talis  imaginis,  oblivisci  omnium  jjosse,  qua2  huraanae  vitas 
atrocia  et  diflScilia  accidere  Solent.  '  3.  De  anima.  "  Iliad.  19.  "  Topogr.  Rom.  part.  1. 

"  Quod  lieroum  conviviis  legi  solitre. 
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bellaria,  the  second  course  and  junkets,  because  tliey  were  usually  read  at 
noblemen's  feasts.  Who.  is  not  earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate  speech, 
well  penned,  an  elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  like  that 
of  i^Heliodorus,  tibi  oblectatio  qucedam  jdacide  fidt,  cum  lillaritate  conjuncta  ? 
Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with  an  oration  of  Libanius,  the  sophister, 
that,  as  he  confesseth,  he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  read  it  all  out.  Legi 
oratinnem  tuani  magna  ex  parte,  hesterna  die  ante  prandium,  pransus  vero  sine 
ulld  ititermissiotie  totain  absolvi.'i  0  argumenta  !  0  compositionem  !  I  may 
say  the  same  of  this  or  that  pleasing  tract,  which  will  draw  his  attention 
along  with  it.  To  most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight  to  study. 
For  what  a  world  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and  sciences,  to 
the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader  ?  In  arithmetic,  geometry,  per- 
spective, optics,  astronomy,  architecture,  sculptiu'e,  painting,  of  which  so  many 
and  such  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written  :  in  mechanics  and  their  mys- 
teries, military  matters,  navioation,  ""ridinji:  of  horses,  ^fencino-  swimmino*, 
gardening,  planting,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookerj^,  falconry,  hunting, 
fishing,  fowling,  &c.,  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and  what  not? 
In  music,  metaphysics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  philology,  in  policy, 
heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology,  he,  they  afford  great  tomes,  or  those  studies 
of  ' antiquity,  &c.,  et  '■^qtiid  siibtilius  Arithmeticis  inventionibus,  quid  jucundius 
Musicis  rationibus,  quid  divinius  Astronomicis,  quid  rectius  Geometricis  demon- 
strationibus  ?  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant  ?  He  that  shall  but  see  that 
geometrical  tower  of  Garezenda  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock  at 
Strasburg,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that  engine  of  Archimedes,  to 
remove  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a  place  to  fasten  his  instrument :  Archi- 
medes Coclea,  and  rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters,  musical  instruments,  and 
tri-syllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with  myriads  of  such,  ^^^lat 
vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice, 
speculation,  in  verse  or  prose,  <kc. !  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of 
whole  volumes,  we  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries 
full  well  furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates; 
and  he  is  a  very  block  that  is  aftected  with  none  of  them.  Some  take  an  infi- 
nite delight  to  study  the  very  languages  wherein  these  books  are  written, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  &c.  Methinks  it  would  please  any 
man  to  look  upon  a  geographical  map,  ^suavi  anirnum  delectatione  allicere,  oh 
incredibilem  rerum  varietatem  et  jucunditatem,  et  ad  pleniorem  sui  cognitionem 
excitare,  chorographical,  topographical  delineations,  to  behold,  as  it  were,  all 
the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never  to  go  forth  of  the 
limits  of  his  study,  to  measure  by  the  scale  and  compass  their  extent,  distance, 
examine  their  site.  Charles  the  Great,  as  Platina  writes,  had  three  fair  silver 
tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constantinojjle,  in  the 
second  Rome  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole 
world,  and  much  delight  ho  took  in  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there 
now  be,  than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortclius,yMercator,  Hondius,  <fcc.  ? 
To  peruse  those  books  of  cities,  put  out  by  Braunus  and  Ilogenbergius  ?  To 
read  those  excpiisite  descriptions  of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Morula, 
Boterus,  Leander,  Albertus,  Camden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Gerbelius, 
&c.  ?    Those  famous  expeditions  of  Christoph.  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius, 

p  Melancthon  de  Heliodoro.  'i  I  read  a  considerable  part  of  your  speech  before  dinner,  but  after  I  had 

dined  I  tinislied  it  completely.     Oh  what  arguments,  what  eloquence  !  '  Pluvines.  °  Tliibault. 

'  As  in  travelling  the  rest  go  forward  and  look  before  them,  an  antiquary  alone  looks  round  about  him, 
seeing  things  past,  &c.  hath  a  complete  horizon.     .Janus  IJifrons.  »  Cardan.     "  What  is  more  subtle 

than  arithmetical  conclusions  ;  what  more  agreeable  than    musical    harmonies  ;  what  more   divine  than 
astronomical,  what  more  certain    than  geometrical   demonstrations  ?  "  •  Hondius    pracfat.    Merca- 

toris.     "  It  allures  the  mind  by  its  agreeable  attraction,  on  account  of  the  incredible  variety  and  pleasantness 
of  the  subjects,  and  excites  to  a  further  step  in  knowledge."  y  Atlas  Cleog. 
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Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian,  Lod.  Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  (tc.  ? 
Those  accurate  diaries  of  Portug-ucse,  Hollanders,  of  Bartisou,  Oliver  a  Nort,  kc. 
Hakluyt's  voyages,  Pet.  Martyr's 'Decades,  Benzo,  Lerius,  Linschoten's  rela- 
tions, those  lioda'poricons  of  Jod.  a  Meggen,  Brocard  the  monk,  Bredenbachius, 
Jo.  Dublinius,  Sands,  kc,  to  Jerusalem,  Egj^Dt,  and  other  remote  places  of 
the  world  ?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus  Hentzerus,  Jodocus  Siucerus, 
Dux  Polonus,  kc,  to  read  Bellonius'  observations,  P.  Gillius  his  surveys  ;  those 
parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Frati-es  a  Bry.  To 
see  a  well-cut  herbal,  herbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegetables  expressed  in 
their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Dioscorides,  Dela- 
campius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that  last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal  of 
Beslar  of  Nuremburg,  wherein  ahnost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bigness.  To 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  flies,  ka.,  all 
creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  hvely  colours,  with  an 
exact  description  of  their  natures,  virtues,  qualities,  kt.,  as  hath  been  accu- 
rately performed  by  ^Elian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonius,  Rondole- 
tius,  Ilippolytus  Salvianus,  etc.  ^Arcana  cceli,  naiurce  secreta,  ordinem  universi 
scire  majoris  felicitatis  et  dulcedinis  est,  quani  cogitatione  quis  assequi possit,  aut 
mortcdis  sperare.  What  more  pleasing  studies  can  there  be  than  the  mathe- 
matics, theoretical  or  practical  parts  ?  as  to  survey  land,  make  maps,  models, 
dials,  kc,  with  which  I  was  ever  much  delighted  myself.  Talis  est  Mathematiim 
pidcJiritudo  (saith  ^Plutarch)  td  Jus  imlignum  sit  dimtiarion  jihcderas  istas  et 
bidlas,  et  puellaria  spectacida  comparari ;  such  is  the  excellency  of  these  studies, 
that  all  those  ornaments  and  childish  bubbles  of  wealth,  are  not  Avorthy  to  be 
compared  to  them  :  credi  mihi  (''saith  one)  extingui  didce  erit  Mathematicarum 
art  iron  studio,  I  could  even  live  and  die  with  such  meditations,  ^aiid  take  more 
delight,  true  content  of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and  sport, 
how  rich  soever  thou  art.  And  as  ''Cardan  well  seconds  me,  Honorificum 
magis  est  et  gloriosum  hcec  irdeUigere,  quam  pirovinciis  prcEesse,  formostim  aut 
ditem  jiivenem  esse.^  The  like  pleasure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to  such 
as  are  truly  addicted  to  them,  ^ea  svavitas  (one  holds)  id  cum  quis  ea  degusta- 
verit,  quasi  poculis  Circeis  captus,  no)i  ^^ossit  unquam  ab  illis  divelli ;  the  like 
sweetness,  which  as  Circe's  cup  bewitcheth  a  student,  he  cannot  leave  off,  as 
well  may  witness  those  many  laborious  hours,  days  and  nights,  spent  in  the 
voluminous  treatises  Avritten  by  them  ;  the  same  content.  ^Julius  Scaliger 
was  so  much  affected  with  poetry,  that  he  brake  out  into  a  pathetical  protesta- 
tion, he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  twelve  verses  in  Luean,  or  such  an  ode  in 
^Horace,  than  emperor  of  Germany.  *  Nicholas  Gerbelius,  that  good  old  man, 
was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek  authors  restored  to  light,  with  hope 
and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  exclaims  forthwith,  Arabibus  cdquelndis 
omnibus  erimus  ditiores,  we  shall  be  richer  than  all  the  Arabic  or  Indian 
princes  ;  of  such  '^esteem  they  were  with  him,  incomparable  worth  and  value. 
Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  two  doting  stoics  (he  was  so  much  ena- 
moured of  their  works),  before  any  prince  or  general  of  an  army  ;  and  Orontius, 
the  mathematician,  so  far  admires  Archimedes,  that  he  calls  him,  Dii-inum  et 
homine  majorem,  a  petty  god,  more  than  a  man  ;  and  well  he  might,  for 
aught  I  see,  if  you  respect  fame  or  worth.  Pindarus,  of  Thebes,  is  as  much 
renowned  for  his  poems,  as  Epamiuondas,  Pelojjidas,  Hercules  or  Bacchus,  his 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions  ;  et  si  famam  respicias,  non  pauciores 

'  Cariian.    "  To  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens,  the  secret  workings  of  nature,  the  order  of  the  universe, 
is  a  greater  happiness  and  gratification  than  any  mortal  can  think  or  expect  to  obtain."  ^  Lib.  de  cupid. 

divitiarum.  ^  Leon.  Diggs.  prcefat.  ad  perpet.  progiiost.  '  Plus  capio  voluptatis,  &c.  "^  In 

Hipperchen.  di\is.  3.  '  "  It  is  more  honourable  and  glorious  to  understand  these  truths  than  to  govern 

provinces,  to  be  beautiful  or  to  be  young."  '  Cardan,  prsefat.  rerum  variet.  g  Poetices  lib.  *>  Lib.  3. 
Ode  9.    Donee  gratus  eram  tibi,  &c.  '  De  Pelopones.  lib.  6.  descript.  Gra»c.  ■■  Quos  si  integros 

haberemus,  Dii  boni,  quas  opes,  quos  thesaiiros  teneremus. 
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Aristotelis  qnam  Alexandri  meminerunt  (as  Cardan  notes),  Aristotle  is  more 
known  than  Alexander  ;  for  we  have  a  bare  relation  of  Alexander's  deeds,  but 
Aristotle,  totus  vivit  in  moniimentis,  is  whole  in  his  works  :  yet  I  stand  not 
upon  this  ;  the  dehght  is  it,  which  I  aim  at,  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet 
content  there  is  in  study.  'King  James,  1G0.5,  when  he  came  to  see  our 
University  of  Oxford,  and  amongst  other  edifices  now  went  to  view  that  famous 
library,  renewed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his  de- 
parture brake  out  into  that  noble  speech,  If  I  were  not  a  king,  I  Avould  be  a 
imiversity  man:  "™and  if  it  were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might 
have  my  wish,  I  wordd  desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library,  and  to 
be  chained  together  with  so  many  good  authors  et  tnortuis  mar/isiris."  So  sweet 
is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning  they  have  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsy, 
the  more  he  thinks  the  thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  to  learn,  and  the 
last  day  is  j»??7'or/s  discipulus ;  harsh  at  first  learning  is,  radices  amarce,  but 
fractus  dukes,  according  to  that  of  Isocrates,  pleasant  at  last  ;  the  longer  they 
live,  the  more  they  are  enamoui-ed  with  the  Muses.  Heinsius,  the  keeper  of 
the  library  at  Leyden  in  Holland,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long  ;  and 
that  which  to  thy  thinking  should  have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in  him  a  greater 
liking.  "  "1  no  sooner  (saith  he)  come  into  the  library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to 
me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  idle- 
ness, the  mother  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very  lap  of 
eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I  take  m}^  seat,  with  so  lofty  a  spirit 
and  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  groat  ones,  and  rich  men  that  know  not 
this  happiness."  I  am  not  ignorant  in  the  meantime  (notwithstanding  this 
which  I  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely,  for  the  most  part,  our  ruder 
gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so  great 
a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  benefit,  as  J3 sop's  cock  did  the  jewel  he  found  in 
the  dunghill  ;  and  all  through  error,  ignorance  and  want  of  education.  And 
'tis  a  wonder,  withal,  to  observe  how  much  they  will  vainly  cast  away  in  unne- 
cessary expenses,  quot  modis  pereant  (saith  "Erasmus)  magnatibus  p)PCuaice, 
quantum  ahsumant  alea,  scorta,  conipotationes,  j^^rf'^ct^oties  non  necessarice, 
j)omp)ce,  bella  qncesita,  amhitio,  colax,  morio,  ludio,  <^'r.,  what  in  hawks,  hounds, 
lawsuits,  vain  building,  gormandising,  drinking,  sports,  plays,  pastimes,  he. 
If  a  Avell-minded  man  to  the  Muses  woidd  sue  to  some  of  them  for  an  exhibition, 
to  the  farther  maintenance  or  enlargement  of  such  a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture, 
library,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  they  are 
so  unwiUing,  so  averse,  that  they  had  rather  see  these  which  are  already,  with 
such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly  ruined,  demolished  or  otherwise  employed ; 
for  they  repine  many  and  grudge  at  such  gifts  and  revenues  so  bestowed  :  and 
therefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Erasmus  well  notes,  vel  ah  his,  vel  ci  negotiatorihus 
qui  se  Mammonce  dediderunt,  improhum  fortasse  tale  officiicm  exigere,  to  solicit 
or  ask  anything  of  such  men  that  are  likely  damned  to  riches  ;  to  this  purpose. 
For  my  part  I  pity  these  men,  stuJtosjiibeo  esse  libenter,  let  them  go  as  they  are, 
in  the  catalogue  of  Ignoramus.  How  much,  on  the  other  side,  are  aU  we  bound 
that  are  scholars,  to  those  mmiificeut  Ptolemies,  bountiful  Mfecenates,  heroical 
patrons,  divine  spirits, 

"  P  qui  nobis  hsec  otio  fecerunt,  namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  Deus " 

"  These  blessings,  friend,  a  Deity  bestow'd, 
For  never  can  I  deem  liim  less  than  God." 

That  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well-furnished  libraries,  as  well  as  in  our 

'  Isaack  Wake  musae  regnantes.         ">  Si  unquam  mihi  in  fatis  sit,  ut  captivus  ducar,  si  mihi  daretur  optio, 
hoc  cuperem  carcere  concludi,  his  catenis  illigari,  cum  hisce  captivis  concatenatis  a?tatem  agere.  "  Epist. 

Primiero.  Plerunque  in  qua  simul  ac  pedem  posui,  foribus  pessulum  abdo ;  ambitionem  autem,  amorem, 
libidinem,  etc.  e.xcludo,  quorum  parens  est  ignavia,  iniperitia  nutri.'C,  etin  ipso  setemitatis  gremio,  inter  tot 
illustres  animas  sedem  mihi  sumo,  cum  ingenti  quidem  animo,  ut  subinde  raagnatum  me  misereat,  qui  feelici- 
tatem  banc  ignorant.        "  C'hil.  2.  Cent.  1.  Adag.  1.         p  Virg.  eclog.  1. 
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public  academics  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  colleges  ?  How  shall  I  re- 
member iSir  Thomas  Fjodlcy,  amongst  the  rest,  "-Otlio  Nicholson,  and  the 
Right  Reverend  John  Williams,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (with  many  other  pious 
acts),  who  besides  that  at  St.  John's  College  in  Canabridge,  that  in  Westminster, 
is  now  Ukewisc  in  Fieri  with  a  library  at  Lincoln  (a  noble  precedent  for  all 
corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imitate),  0  quani  te  rnemorem  {vir  illustrissime) 
qiiibus  elogiis  ?     But  to  my  task  again. 

Whosoever  he  is  therefore  that  is  overrun  with  sohtariness,  or  carried  away 
with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits,  and  for  want  of  employment  knows 
not  how  to  spend  his  time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I  can  prescribe  him 
no  better  remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the  learning  of  some 
art  or  science.  Provided  always  that  this  malady  proceed  not  from  overmuch 
study ;  for  in  such  case  he  adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
nicious ;  let  him  take  heed  he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a  skeleton 
of  himself ;  or  such  inamoratoes  as  read  nothing  but  play -books,  idle  poems, 
jests,  Amadis  de  Gaid,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmerin 
de  Oliva,  Iluon  of  Bourdeaux,  &c.  Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as 
mad  as  Don  Quixote.  Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those  that  are  otherwise 
idle,  troubled  in  mind,  or  carried  headlong  with  vain  thoughts  and  imaginations, 
to  distract  their  cogitations  (although  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject, 
would  do  the  formei-  no  harm)  and  divert  their  continual  meditations  another 
way.  Nothing  in  this  case  better  than  study  ;  sewper  aliquid  memoriter  edis- 
cant,  saith  Piso,  let  them  learn  something  without  book,  transcribe,  translate, 
(fcc.  Read  the  Scriptures,  which  Hyperius,  lib.  1.  de  quolid.  script,  lec.fol.  77. 
holds  available  of  itself,  "  ^the  mind  is  erected  thereby  from  all  worldly  cares, 
and  hath  much  quiet  and  tranquillity."  For  as  'Austin  well  hath  it,  'tis  sci- 
entia  scientiarum,  omni  melle  dulcior,  omni  pane  suavior,  omni  vino,  hilarior : 
'tis  the  best  nepenthe,  surest  cordial,  sweetest  alterative,  presentest  diverter  : 
for  neither  as  "Chrysostom  well  adds,  "those  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees  which 
are  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  summer,  so 
much  refresh  them  with  their  acceptable  shade,  as  the  reading  of  the  Scripture 
doth  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  soul,  in  sorrow  and  affliction."  Paid 
bids  "pray  continually  ;"  quod  cihiis  corpori,  lectio  animrpfacit,  saith  Seneca, 
as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul.  "  ^To  be  at  leism-e  with- 
oiit  books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive."  ^ Cardan  calls  a  library 
the  physic  of  the  soul  ;  "  =^  divine  authors  fortify  the  mind,  make  men  bold  and 
constant  ;  arid  (as  Hyperius  adds)  godly  conference  will  not  permit  the  mind  to 
be  tortured  with  absurd  cogitations."  Rhasis  enjoins  continual  conference  to 
such  melancholy  men,  perpetual  discourse  of  some  history,  tale,  poem,  news, 
he,  alternos  sermones  edere  ac  bibere,  ceque  jucundum  quam  cibus,  sive  potus, 
which  feeds  the  mind  as  meat  and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as  much  : 
and  therefore  the  said  Rhasis,  not  Avithout  good  cause,  would  have  somebody 
still  talk  seriouslj',  or  dispute  with  them,  and  sometimes  "  ^to  cavil  and  wrangle 
(so  that  it  break  not  out  to  a  -violent  perturbation),  for  such  altercation  is  like 
stirring  of  a  dead  fire  to  make  it  burn  afresh,"  it  Avhets  a  dull  spirit,  "and 
will  not  sufter  the  mind  to  be  drowned  in  those  profound  cogitations,  which 
melancholy  men  are  commonly  troubled  with."  ^Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus, 
kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of 

<!  Founder  of  our  public  libr.irj'  in  Oxon.  '  Ours  in  Christ  Church,  Oxon.  •  Animus  levatvir  inde 

h.  curis  multa  quiete  et  tranquillitate  fruens.  '  Ser.  38.  ad  Fratres  Erem.  "  Horn.  4.  de  pcenitentia. 

Nam  neque  arborum  comse  pro  pecorum  tuguriis  factse,  meridie  pereestafem,  optabilem  exhibentes  umbrara 
eves  ita  reticiunt,  ac  scripturarum  lectio  afHictas  angore  animas  solatvir  et  recreat.  '  Otium  sine  literis 

mors  est,  et  \i\i  hominis  sepultura,  Seneca.  y  Cap.  99. 1,  57.  de  rer.  var.         »  Fortem  reddunt  animum 

et  constantem  :  et  pium  colloquium  non  permittit  animum  absurda  cogitati  one  torqueri.  *  Altercationibus 
utantur,  qua?  non  permittunt  animum  submergi  profundis  cogitationibus,  de  quibus  otiose  cogitat  et  tristatur 
in  iis.  ''  Bodin.  prefat.  ad  meth.  hist. 
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Curtius,  the  other  of  Livy,  wlieii  no  prescribed  physic  would  take  place.  ^Camc- 
rarius  relates  as  much  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Heathen  pliilosophers  are  so 
full  of  divine  precepts  in  this  kind,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to 
settle  a  distressed  mind.  ^/Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  Jiunc  lenire  doloreni,  S)C. 
Epietetus,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca  ;  qualis  ille,  quce  tela,  saith  Lipsius,  adversus 
omnes  animi  casus  administrat,  et  ipsam  mortem,  quomodo  ritia  eripit,  infirt 
firtutes  ?  when  I  read  Seneca,  "  "^methinks  I  am  beyond  all  human  fortunes, 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  above  mortality."  Plutarch  saith  as  much  of  Homer,  for 
which  cause  belike  Niceratus,  in  Xenophon,  was  made  by  his  parents  to  con 
Homer's  Iliads  and  Odyssej's  without  book,  itt  in  virinn  boramn  evaderet,  as  well 
to  make  him  a  good  and  honest  man,  as  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  comfort  be 
got  from  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had  from  divinity  ?  WTiat  shall  Austin, 
Oypriau,  Gregory,  Bernard's  cUvine  meditations  afford  us  ? 

"  Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  con, 
Plenius  et  melius  Clirysippo  et  Crautore  dicunt."  * 

Nay,  what  shall  the  Scripture  itself?  Which  is  like  an  apothecary's  shop, 
wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  mind,  purgatives,  cordials,  altera- 
tives, corroboratives,  lenitives,  &lc.  " Every  disease  of  the  soul,"  saith sAustin, 
"  hath  a  peculiar  medicine  in  the  Scripture  ;  this  only  is  required,  that  the 
.sick  man  take  the  potion  which  God  hath  ah'ead}^  tempered."  ''Gregory  calls 
it  "a  glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  our  infirmities,"  ignitum  colloquium. 
Psalm  cxix.  140.  'Origen  a  charm.  And  therefore  Hierom  prescribes  Rus- 
ticus  the  monk,  "'^continually  to  read  the  Scripture,  and  to  meditate  on  that* 
which  he  hath  read ;  for  as  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is  meditation  on  that 
which  we  read."  I  would  for  these  causes  wish  him  that  is  melancholy  to  use 
both  human  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to  impose  some  task  upon  himself, 
to  tlivert  his  melancholy  thoughts :  to  study  the  art  of  memory,  Cosmus  Rosse- 
lius.  Pet.  Ravennas,  Scenkelius'  Detectus,  or  practise  Brachygraphy,  &c.,  that 
will  ask  a  great  deal  of  attention  :  or  let  him  demonstrate  a  proposition  in 
Euclid,  in  his  five  last  books,  extract  a  square  root,  or  study  Algebra  :  than 
which,  as  'Clavius  holds,  "in  aU  human  disciplines  nothing  can  be  more  excel- 
lent and  pleasant,  so  abstruse  and  recondite,  so  bewitching,  so  miraculous,  so 
ravishing,  so  easj^  withal  and  full  of  delight,"  omnem  humanum  captum  supe- 
rare  videtur.  By  this  means  you  may  define  ex  ungue  Iconem,  as  the  diverb  is, 
by  his  thumb  alone  the  bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
great  ™ Colossus,  Solomon's  temple,  and  Domitian's  amphitheatre  out  of  a  little 
part.  By  this  art  you  may  contemplate  the  variation  of  the  twenty-three  letters, 
which  may  be  so  infinitely  varied,  that  the  words  complicated  and  deduced 
thence  will  not  be  contained  within  the  compass  of  the  firmament  ;  ten  words 
may  be  varied  40,320  several  ways  :  by  this  art  you  may  examine  how  many 
men  may  stand  one  by  another  in  the  whole  superficies  of  the  earth,  some  say 
148,456,800,000,000,  assignando  singulis passutn  quadratum  (assigning  a  square 
foot  to  each),  how  many  men,  supposing  aU  the  Avorld  as  habitable  as  France, 
as  fruitful  and  so  long-lived,  may  be  born  in  60,000  years,  and  so  may  you 
demonstrate  with  "Archimedes  how  many  sands  the  mass  of  the  whole  world 
might  contain  if  all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much  a  small  cube  as 
big  as  a  mustard-seed  might  hold,  with  infinite  such.  But  in  all  nature  what 
is  tliere  so  stupendous  as  to  examine  and  calculate  the  motion  of  the  planets,  their 

■=  Operum  subcis.  cap.  15.  ^  Hor.  «  Fatendum  est  cacumine  Oljonpi  constitutus  supra  ventos  et 

procellas,  et  omnes  res  huruanas.  '  "  Who  explain  what  is  fair,  foul,  useful,  worthless,  more  fully  and 

faithfully  than  Chrysippus  and  Crantor  ?"  s  In  I's.  xxxvi.  omnis  morbus  animi  in  scriptura  habet  mcdici- 
nam  ;  tantum  opus  est  ut  qui  sit  aeger,  non  recuset  potionem  quam  Deus  temperavit.  i"  In  moral,  speculum 
quo  DOS  intueri  possimus.  '  Horn.  28.  Ft  incantatione  viris  fugatur,  ita  lectioue  malum.  ^  Ucrum 

atque,  iterum  moneo,  ut  animam  sacrse  scripturse  lectione  occupes.  Masticat  divinum  pabulum  meditatio. 
'  Ad  2.  definit.  2.  elem.  In  disciplinis  Lumanis  u^hil  pra^stantius  reperitur:  quippe  miracula  qu?edam 
numerorum  emit  tam  abstrusa  et  recondita,  tanta  nihilo  minus  facilitate  et  voluptate,  ut,  &c.  "■  Which 

contained  1,080,000  weights  of  brass.  "  Vide  C'lavium  in  com,  de  Sacroboseo. 
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magnitudes,  apogees,  perigees,  eccentricities,  liow  far  distant  from  tlie  eartli, 
the  bigness,  thickness,  compass  of  the  firmament,  each  star,  witli  their 
diameters  and  circumference,  apparent  area,  superficies,  by  those  cui'ious  helps 
of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sextants,  quadrants,  of  which  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  me- 
chanics, optics  ("divine  optics)  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  such  like  arts  and 
instruments  ?  What  so  intricate  and  pleasing  witlial,  as  to  perase  and  prac- 
tise Heron  Alcxandi-inus's  works,  de  sjuritalibiis,  de  machinu  belli cis,  de  machind 
sp  moi-ente,  Jordani  Nemorarii  de  ponderibus  ]}roposit.  13,  that  pleasant  tract 
of  Machometcs  Bragdedinus  de  superficierum,  divisionibus,  Apollonius's  Conies,  or 
Commandinus's  labours  in  that  kind,  de  centra  gravitatis,  with  many  such  geo- 
metrical theorems  and  problems  ?  Those  rare  instruments  and  mechanical 
inventions  of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this  pui-pose,  with  many  such 
experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  tract  de  p  Secreiis  atiis 
et  ncdurce,  as  to  make  a  chariot  to  move  sine  animali,  diving  boats,  to  walk  on 
the  water  by  art,  and  to  fly  in  the  air,  to  make  several  cranes  and  pulleys,  qni- 
bus  liomo  trahat  ad  se  mille  homines,  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights,  mills  to 
move  themselves,  Archita's  dove,  Albertus's  brazen  head,  and  such  thauma- 
turgical  works.  But  especially  to  do  strange  miracles  by  glasses,  of  which 
Proclus  and  Bacon  writ  of  old,  burning  glasses,  multiplying  glasses,  pers]iec- 
tives,  tit  unus  homo  appareat  exercitus,  to  see  afar  off,  to  represent  solid  bodies 
by  cylinders  and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  air,  ut  veraciter  videant  (saith  Bacon) 
aurum  et  argentum  et  quicqnid  aliud  volunt,  et  quum  veniant  ad  locum  visionis, 
nihil  inveniant,  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late  by  Baptista  Porta  and 
Galileo,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Maginus  and  Midorgius,  to  be  performed 
in  this  kind.  Otoconsticons  some  speak  of,  to  intend  hearing,  as  the  other  do 
sight  ;  Marcelhis  Yrencken,  a  Hollander,  in  his  epistle  to  Burgravius,  makes 
mention  of  a  fi'iend  of  his  that  is  about  an  instrument,  quo  videbit  quae  in  altera 
horizonte  sint.  But  our  alchymists,  methinks,  and  Rosierucians  afford  most 
rarities,  and  are  fuller  of  experiments :  they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter 
metals,  extract  oils,  salts,  lees,  and  do  more  strange  works  than  Geber,  Lullius, 
Bacon,  or  any  of  those  ancients.  Crollius  hath  made  after  liis  master  Para- 
celsus, aurum  fulminans,  or  antrum  volatile,  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  crack  louder  than  any  gunpowder ;  Corneliu's  Driblc  a  perpetual 
motion,  inextinguishable  lights,  limtm  non  ardens,  with  many  such  feats  ;  see  his 
book  de  naturd  elementorum,  besides  hail,  wind,  snow,  thunder,  lightning,  &c., 
those  strange  fire-works,  devilish  petards,  and  such  like  warlike  machinations 
derived  hence,  of  which  read  Tartalea  and  others.  Ernestus  Burgravius,  a 
disciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  published  a  discourse,  in  which  he  specifies  a  lamp 
to  be  made  of  man's  blood,  Lucerna  vitce  et  inortis  index,  so  he  terms  it,  which 
chemically  prepared  forty  days,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  glass,  shall  show  all 
the  accidents  of  this  Hfe  ;  si  lanipas  hie  clarus,  tunc  homo  hilaris  et  sanus  cor- 
pore  et  animo;  si  nebnlosus  et  depressus,  male  afficitur,  et  sic  pro  statu  hominis 
variatur,  unde  sumptus  sanguis  ;  *!  and  which  is  most  wonderfid,  it  dies  mth 
the  party,  cxim  homine  peril,  et  evanescit,  the  lamp  and  the  man  whence  the 
blood  Avas  taken,  are  extinguished  together.  The  same  author  hath  another 
tract  of  Mumia  (all  out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  first)  by  which  he  will 
cure  most  diseases,  and  transfer  them  from  a  man  to  a  beast,  by  drawing  blood 
from  one,  and  applying  it  to  the  other,  vel  in  plantam  derivare,  and  an  Alexi- 
p)lmrmacum,  of  which  Roger  Bacon  of  old  in  his  Tract,  de  retardanda  senectnte, 
to  make  a  man  young  again,  live  three  or  four  hundred  years.  Besides  pana- 
ceas, martial  amulets,  unguentum  armarium,  balsams,  strange  extracts^  elixirs, 
and  such  like  magico-magnetical  cures.     Now  what  so  pleasing  can  there  be 

o  Distantias  caelorum  sola  Optica  dijudicat.  p  Cap.  4.  et  5.  i  "  If  the  lamp  burn  brightly,  then 

the  man  is  cheerful  and  healthy  in  mind  and  body ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  from  whom  the  Wood  is 
taken  be  melancholic  era  spendthrift,  then  it  will  burn  dimly,  and  flicker  in  the  socket." 
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as  tlie  speculation  of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  such  experiments,  or  if 
a  man  be  more  nia,thematically  given,  to  calcidate,  or  2)eruse  Napier's  Loga- 
rithms, or  those  tables  of  artificial  >' sines  and  tangents,  not  long  since  set  out 
by  mine  old  collegiate,  good  friend,  and  late  fellow-student  of  Christ-church  in 
Oxford,  ^Mr.  Edmund  Gunter,  which  will  perform  that  by  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion only,  which  heretofore  Rcgiomontanus's  tables  did  by  multiplication  and 
division,  or  those  elaborate  conclusions  of  his  'sector,  quadrant,  and  cross-staff. 
Or  let  him  that  is  melancholy  calcidate  spherical  triangles,  square  a  circle,  cast 
a  nativity,  which  howsoever  some  tax,  I  say  with  "  Garcreus,  dabijnns  hoc  petu- 
hintibus  ingeniis,  we  will  in  some  cases  allow :  or  let  him  make  an  epheyyierides, 
read  Suisset  the  calculator's  works,  Scaliger  de  emendatione  temporum,  and 
Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand  them,  j^eruse  subtle  Scotus  and 
Suarez's  metaphysics,  or  school  divinity,  Occam,  Thomas,  Entisberus,  Durand, 
&c.  If  those  other  do  not  aiiect  him,  and  his  means  be  great,  to  employ  his 
purse  and  fiU  his  head,  he  may  go  find  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  he  may  apply 
his  mind,  I  say,  to  heraldry,  antiquity,  invent  impresses,  emblems  ;  make  epi- 
tbalamiums,  epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams,  palindroma  epigrammata,  anagrams, 
chronograms,  acrostics,  upon  his  friends'  names  ;  or  write  a  comment  on  Mar- 
tianus  Capella,  TertuUian  de  pallio,  the  Nubian  geography,  or  upon  ^lia 
Lffilia  Crispis,  as  many  idle  fellows  have  essayed ;  and  rather  than  do  nothinor, 
vary  a  ^ verse  a  thousand  ways  with  Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  as  Rain- 
nerus  of  Limeburgh,  ^2150  times  in  his  Proteus  Poeticus,  or  Scaliger,  Chryso- 
lithus,  Cleppissius,  and  others,  have  in  like  sort  done.  If  such  voluntary  tasks, 
pleasure  and  delight,  or  crabbethiess  of  these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their 
idle  thoughts,  and  alienate  their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  saith 
Christophorus  a  Vega,  cogi  dehent,  I.  5.  c.  14,  upon  some  mulct,  if  they  perform 
it  not,  qitod  ex  officio  incunibat,  loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as  our  puldic 
University  exercises.  For,  as  he  that  j)Iays  for  nothing  will  not  heed  his  game  ; 
no  more  will  voluntary  employment  so  thoroughly  affect  a  student,  except  he  be 
very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extraordinarj'  delight  in  the  study,  about 
which  he  is  conversant.  It  should  be  of  that  nature  his  business,  which  volens 
nolens  he  must  necessarily  undergo,  and  without  great  loss,  mulct,  shame,  or 
liiiiderance,  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  curious  neetUeworks, 
cut-works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their  own  making, 
to  adorn  their  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  chairs,  stools,  ("for  she  eats  not  the 
bread  of  idleness,"  Prov.  xxxi.  27.  qucesivit  lanam  et  linum)  confections, 
conserves,  cHstillations,  (fee.,  which  they  show  to  strangers. 

"  "  Ipsa  comes  prsesesque  operis  venientibus  ultro      I    "  Which  to  her  guests  she  shows,  with  all  her  pelf, 
riospitibus  monstrare  solet,  non  segiiiter  horas  Thus  far  my  maids,  but  this  I  did  myself." 

C'ontestata  suas,  sed  nee  sibi  dexjeriisse."  | 

This  they  have  to  busy  themselves  about,  household  offices,  <fec.,  ^neat  gardens, 
full  of  exotic,  versicolour,  diversely  varied,  sweet-smeUing  flowers,  and  plants 
in  all  kinds,  which  they  are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and 
keep,  proud  to  possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry  meetings 
and  frequent  visitations,  mutual  invitations  in  good  towns,  I  voluntarily  omit, 
which  are  so  much  in  use,  gossipping  among  the  meaner  sort,  (fee,  old  folks  have 
their  beads  ;  an  excellent  invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness,  that  are  by 
nature  melancholy,  and  past  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  paternosters,  avemarias, 
creeds,  if  it  were  not  profane  and  superstitious.  In  a  word,  body  and  mind 
must  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  both,  and  that  in  a  mediocrity  ;  otherwise  it  will 

■■  Printed  at  London,  Anno  1G30.        =  Once  astronomy  reader  at  Gresham  College.         '  Printed  at  London 
by  W^illiam  Jones,  162,'?.  "  Pra?fat.  Meth.  Astrol.  «  Tot  tibi  sunt  dotes  ^^rgo,  quot  sidera  ccelo. 

y  Da  pie  t'hriste  urbi  bona  sit  pax  tempore  nostro.  '  Chalonerus,  Lib.  9.  de  Rep.  Angel.  ■*  Hortu.s 

Coronarius  medicus  et  culinarius,  &c. 
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cause  a  groat  iuconvonioncc.  If  tlio  body  be  overtired,  it  tires  the  mind.  Tbe 
inind  oppressetli  tlie  body,  as  with  students  it  oftentimes  falls  out,  avIio  (as 
''Plutardi  observes)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  "but  compel  that  which  is 
mortal  to  do  as  nuich  as  that  ■which  is  immortal  :  that  which  is  earthly,  as 
that  which  is  ethereal.  But  as  the  ox  tired,  told  the  camel,  (both  serving  one 
niaster)  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  liis  burden,  before  it  Avere  long  he 
should  bo  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack,  and  skin  to  boot  (which  by  and  by, 
the  ox  being  dead,  foil  out),  the  body  may  say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give  him 
no  respite  or  remission  :  a  little  after,  an  ague,  vertigo,  consimiption,  seizeth 
on  them  both,  all  his  study  is  omitted,  and  they  must  be  compelled  to  be  sick 
together:"  he  that  tenders  his  own  good  estate,  and  health,  must  let  them 
draw  Avith  ccpial  yoke,  both  ahke,  "''that  so  they  may  happily  enjoy  their 
wished  health. " 


MEMB.  V. 

Wakinx/  and  terrible  Dreams  rectified. 

As  AA-aking  that  hurts,  by  all  means  must  be  avoided,  so  sleep,  which  so 
much  helps,  by  like  Avays,  "  ''must  be  procured,  by  nature  or  art,  iuAvard  or 
outward  medicines,  and  be  protracted  longer  than  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  as 
being  an  especial  help."  It  moistens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts,  and  helps 
digestion  (as  Ave  see  in  dormice,  and  those  Alpine  mice  that  sleep  all  winter), 
Avhich  Gesner  speaks  of,  AA'hen  they  ai-e  so  found  sleeping  under  the  snow  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  as  fat  as  butter.  It  expels  cares,  pacifies  the  mind,  refresh- 
eth  the  Aveary  limbs  after  long  Avork  : 

"  '  Somne  quies  rerum,  plac-dissime  somne  deonim,  1      "  Sleep,  rest  of  things,  O  pleasing  deity. 
Pax  auimi,  qucm  cura  fugit,  qui  corpora  Juris  Peace  of  the  soul,  which  cares  dost  crucify, 

Fessa  ministeriis  mulces  reparasque  lahori."         |         AA'eary  bodies  refresh  and  mollify." 

The  chiefest  thing  in  all  physic,  ^ Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia  arcana  gemma- 
rum  superans  et  metaUorum.  The  fittest  time  is  etwo  or  three  hom-s  after 
^uppei",  AA'hen  as  tlie  meat  is  now  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  'tis 
good  to  lie  on  the  right  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  under 
the  stomach,  not  molesting  any  way,  but  heating  him  as  a  fire  doth  a  kettle, 
that  is  put  to  it.  After  the  first  sleep  'tis  not  amiss  to  lie  on  the  left  side, 
that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend  ;"  and  sometimes  again  on  the  belly,  but 
never  on  the  back.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is  a  competent  time  for  a  melancholy 
man  to  rest,  as  Crato  thinks  ;  but  as  some  do,  to  lie  in  bed  and  not  sleep,  a 
day,  or  half  a  day  together,  to  give  assent  to  pleasing  conceits  and  vain  imagi- 
nations, is  many  Avays  pernicious.  To  procure  this  SAveet  moistening  sleep,  it's 
best  to  take  away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it,  and  then  to 
use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  AA'hich  may  cause  it.  Constat  hodie  (saith 
Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  magid,  cap,  4.)  multos  ita.  fascinari  ut  noctes  integras 
exigant  insomiies,  siimmd  inquietudine  aniynorum  etcorporum  ;  many  cannot  sleep 
for  witches  and  fascinations,  which  are  too  familiar  in  some  places  ;  they  call  it, 
dare  aliciii  malam  noctem.  But  the  ordinary  causes  are  heat  and  dryness, 
AA-hich  must  first  be  removed  :  ''  a  hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  Avell :  grief, 
fears,  cares,  expectations,  anxieties,  great  businesses,   '^In   atirum   utramque 

•>  Tom.  1.  de  sanit.  tuend.  Qui  rationem  corporis  non  hahent,  sed  coguct  mortalem  immortali,  terrestrem 
Eetherese  requalem  pra;stare  industriam  :  Ca^terum  ut  C'amelo  usu  venit,  quod  ei  bos  prsedixerat,  cum  eidem 
ser\-irent  domino  et  parte  oneris  levare  illuni  Camelus  recusasset,  paulo  post  et  ipsius  cutem,  et  totum  onus 
cogeretur  gestare  (quod  mortuo  bove  impletum)  Ita  animo  quoque  contingit,  dum  defatigato  corpori,  &c. 
<=  rt  pulchram  illam  et  amabilem  sanitatem  pra'stemus.  <i  Interdieendag  A'igiliee,  somni  paulo  longiores 

conciliandi.  Altomarus  cap.  7.     Somnus  supra  modum  prodest,  quovismodo  conciliandus ,  Piso.  '  Ovid. 

In  Ilippoc.  Aphoris.  ?  Crato  cons.  21.  lib.  2.  duabus  aut  trilius  horis  post  (^senam,  quum  jam  cibus  ad 

f  undum  ventriculi  resederit.  primum  super  latere  dextro  quiescendum,  quod  in  tali  decubitu  jeciu-  sub  ventriculo 
quiescat,  non  gravans  sed  cibum  calfaciens,  perinde  ac  ignis  lebeteui  qui  illi  admovetur  ;  post  primum  som- 
num  quiescendum  latere  sinistro,  &c.  ^  Ssepius  accidit  melancholicis,  ut  nimium  exsiccato  eerebro 

>igiliis  attenuentur.   Ficiuus,  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  '  Ter.  "  That  you  may  sleep  calmly  on  either  ear." 
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otiose  ut  dormias,  and  all  viulent  perturbations  of  tlie  miml,  miist  in  some  sort 
be  qualified,  before  we  can  hope  for  any  good  repose,  lie  that  sleeps  in  the 
day  time,  or  is  in  suspense,  fear,  any  way  troubled  in  mind,  or  goes  to  bed 
upon  a  fidl  '^stomach,  may  never  hope  for  quiet  rest  in  the  night  ;  riec  enim 
meritoria  somnos  admiitunt,  as  the  'poet  saith ;  inns  and  such  like  troublesome 
places  are  not  for  sleep  ;  one  calls  ostler,  another  tapster,  one  cries  and  shouts, 
another  sings,  whoops,  halloos, 


absentem  cantat  amicam , 


Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  \'iator." 

Who  not  accustomed  to  such  noises  can  sleep  amongst  them  ?  He  that  will 
intend  to  take  his  rest  must  go  to  bed  animo  securo,  quieto  et  libcro,  with  a 
"secure  and  composed  mind,  in  a  quiet  place  :  omnia  nodes  erunt  j)lacida  coni- 
posta  quiete :  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained,  to  seek  then 
such  means  as  are  requisite.  To  lie  in  clean  linen  and  sweet ;  before  he  goes 
to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  hear  "  ° sweet  music,"  which  Ficinus  commends,  lib.  1. 
cap.  24,  or  as  Jobertus,  med.  j:>ract.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  "  Pto  read  some  pleasant 
author  till  he  be  asleep,  to  have  a  bason  of  water  still  dropping  by  his  bed- 
side," or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  murmur,  lene  sonantis  aqucB.  Some  flood- 
gates, arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  Bridge,  or  some  continuate  noise 
which  may  benumb  the  senses,  lejiis  motus,  silentium  et  tenebra,  turn  et  ipsa 
voluntas  sumnos  faciunt  j  as  a  gentle  noise  to  some  procures  sleep,  so,  which 
IBernardinus  Tilesius,  lib.  de  somno,  Avell  observes,  silence,  in  a  dark  room,  and 
the  will  itself,  is  most  available  to  others.  Piso  commends  frications,  Andrew 
Borde  a  good  draught  of  strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed ;  I  say,  a  nutmeg 
and  ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg,  or  a  posset 
of  the  same,  which  many  nse  in  a  ■morning,  but  methinks,  for  such  as  have  dry 
brains,  are  much  more  proper  at  night  ;  some  prescribe  a  isup  of  vinegar  as 
they  go  to  bed,  a  spoonfid,  saith  J5tius  Tetrabib.  lib.  2.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib.  6. 
cap.  10.  yEgineta,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  Piso,  "  a  little  after  meat,  "^because  it  rare- 
fies melancholy,  and  procures  an  appetite  to  sleep."  Donat.  ab  Altomar.  cap.  7  . 
and  Mcrcurialis  approve  of  it,  if  the  malady  jiroceed  from  the  ^spleen.  Salust. 
Salvian.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  de  remed.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  in  Pan.  ^^Elinus,  Mon- 
taltus  de  morb.  capitis,  cap.  28.  de  Melan.  are  altogether  against  it.  Lod. 
Mercatus,  de  inter.  Morb.  can.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  in  some  cases  doth  allow  it. 
'Rhasis  seems  to  deliberate  of  it,  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sauce  perad- 
venture)  he  makes  a  question  of  it :  as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oils,  potions, 
simples  or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose,  "1  shall  speak  of  them 
elsewhere.  If,  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  Avhen  they  lie  awake,  which  is  usual 
to  toss  and  tumble,  and  not  sleep,  ^Ranzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  be  in 
warm  weather,  to  rise  and  walk  three  or  four  turns  (till  they  be  cold)  about  the 
chamber,  and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearfid  and  troublesome  dreams,  Inculms  and  such  inconveni- 
ences, wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the  best  remedy  is  to  eat  a 
light  supper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison, 
beef,  <fce.,  hot  to  lie  on  his  back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day-time  of 
any  terrible  objects,  or  especiaUy  talk  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For,  as 
he  said  in  Luciau  after  such  conference,  Hecates  somniare  mild  videor,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  but  hobgoblins  :  and  as  TuUy  notes,  "  >'for  the  most  part  our 

''  ut  sis  nocte  levis,  sit  tibi  caena  brevis.  '  .Juven.  Sat.  3.  ■"  Ilor.  Ser.  lib.  1.  Sat.  5.  "  The  tipsy  sailor 
and  his  travelling  companion  sing  the  praises  of  their  absent  sweethearts."  "  Sepositis  curis  oumibus  quan- 
tum fieri  potest,  una  cum  vestibus,  &c.  Kirlist.  °  Ad  horam  somni  aures  suaribus  cantibus  et  sonis  delinire. 
r  Lectio  jucunda,  aut  sermo,  .Id  quem  attentior  animus  convertitur,  aut  aqua  ab  alto  in  subjectam  pehnm 
delabatur,  &c.  Ovid.  i  Aceti  sorbitio.  "•  Attenuat  melancholiaui,  et  ad  conciliandum  sommmi  juvat. 
» tiuod  lieni  acetum  conveniat.  '  font.  1.  tract.  9.  raeditandum  de  aceto.  "  Sect.  5.  nicmb.  1.  Sub- 
sect,  fi.  •  Lib.  de  sanit.  tuenda.  y  In  Som.  Scip.  fit  enim  fere  ut  cogitationes  nostra;  et  seiTuones  pariant 
aliquid  in  soniuo,  quale  de  llomero  scribit  Enuius,  de  quo  videlicet  stepissimfe  vigilans  solebat  cogitare  et 
loqui. 
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speeches  in  tlie  day-tinio  cause  our  fantasy  to  work  upon  the  Hke  in  our  sleep," 
which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer:  Et  ccmis  in  somnis  leporis  nestigia  latrat:  as  a 
(log  ch'canis  of  a  hare,  so  do  men  on  such  suhjects  they  thought  on  last. 

"  '  f^oninia  qua!  niontes  luilunt  voliiautibus  urabris, 
Nee  delubni  deCim,  iiec  ab  a3there  uuiuina  niittunt, 
8eil  sibi  quisque  facit,"  &c. 

For  that  cause  when  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egyjit,  had  posed  the  seventy  interpreters 
in  order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man  what  would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in 
the  night,  he  told  him,  "^the  best  way  was  to  have  divine  and  celestial  medi- 
tations, and  to  use  honest  actions  in  the  day-time.  ''Lod.  Vivos  wonders  how 
schoolmen  could  sleep  quietly,  and  were  not  terrified  in  the  night,  "or  walk  in 
the  dark,  they  had  such  monstrous  questions,  and  thought  of  such  terrible  mat- 
ters aU  day  long."  They  had  need,  amongst  the  rest,  to  sacrifice  to  god 
Morpheus,  whom  '^  Philostratus  paints  in  a  white  and  black  coat,  with  a  horn 
and  ivory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same  colours,  to  signify  good  and  bad.  If 
you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  read  Artemidorus,  Sambucus  and  Cardan; 
but  how  to  help  them,  ''  I  must  refer  you  to  a  more  convenient  place. 


MEMB.  VI. 

SuBSECT.   I. — Perturbations  of  the  mind  rectified.     From  Jiiraself,  hi/  resistvu) 
to  the  utmost,  confessing  his  grief  to  c(  friend,  ^c. 

Whosoever  he  is  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady  in  himself  or  any 
other,  must  first  rectify  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind  :  the 
chiefest  cure  consists  in  them.  A  quiet  mind  is  that  voluptas,  or  sumrtium 
honum  of  Epicurus,  non  dolere,  curis  vacare,  animo  tranquUlo  esse,  not  to  grieve, 
but  to  Avant  cares,  and  have  a  quiet  soid,  is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  world,  as 
Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  injurious 
Aristotle  maliciously  puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  male 
audit  et  vapulat,  slandered  without  a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all  posterity.  '"-"Fear 
and  sorrow,  therefore,  are  especially  to  be  avoided,  and  the  mind  to  be  miti- 
gated with  mirth,  constancy,  good  hope  ;  vain  terror,  bad  objects  are  to  be 
removed,  and  all  such  persons  in  whose  companies  they  be  not  well  pleased." 
Gualter  Bruel.  Fernelius,  consil.  4.3.  Mercurialis,  consil.  6.  Piso,  Jacchinus, 
cap.  15.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Capivaccius,  Hildcsheim,  &c.,  all  inculcate  this  as  an 
especial  means  of  their  cure,  that  their  "^  minds  be  quietly  pacified,  vain  con- 
ceits diverted,  if  it  be  possible,  with  terrors,  cares,  e  fixed  studies,  cogitations, 
and  Avhatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  or  trouble  the  soul,"  because 
that  otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be  done.  "''The  body's  mischiefs,"  as 
Plato  proves,  "  proceed  from  the  soul  :  and  if  the  mind  be  not  first  satisfied, 
the  body  can  never  be  cured."  Alcibiades  raves  (saith  i  Maximus  Tyrius)  and 
is  sick,  his  furious  desires  carry  him  from  Lyceus  to  the  pleachng  place,  thence 
to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence  to  Laceda^mon,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to 
Samos,  then  again  to  Athens  ;  Critias  tyranniseth  over  all  the  city;  Sardana- 
palus  is  love-sick  ;  these  men  are  ill-afi'ccted  all,  and  can  never  he  cured,  till 
their  minds  be  othei'wise  qualified.   Crato,  therefore,  in  that  often-cited  Counsel 

^  Arista?  hist.  "  Neither  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  nor  the  deities  themselves,  send  down  from  the 
heavens  those  dreams  which  mock  our  minds  with  these  flitting  shadows, — we  cause  tliem  to  ourselves." 
*  Optimum  de  ccclestibus  et  honestis  meditari,  et  ea  facere.  ''  Lib.  3.  de  causis  corr.  art.  tam  mira  mon- 

stra  quaestionum  sjepe  nascuntur  inter  eos,  ut  mirer  eos  interdum  in  somniis  non  terreri,  aut  de  illis  in 
tenebris  audere  verba  facere,  adeo  res  sunt  monstrosw.  "^  Icon.  lib.  1.  '^  Sect.  5.  Memb.  1.  Subs.  6. 

<■  Anirai  perturbationes  summe  fugiendee,  metus  potissimum  et  tristitia  :  eoioimque  loco  aninms  denndcendus 
hilaritate,  animi  constantia,  bona  sjte ;  removendi  terrores,  et  eorum  consortium  quos  non  probant. 
'Phantasiaj  eorum  placido  subvertendaj,  terrores  ab  animo  removendi.  6  Ab  omui  fixa  cogitatione  quo- 

vismodo  avertantur.  ''  Cuncta  mala  coi-poris  ab  animo  ju-ocedunt,  quaj  nisi  curentur,  corpus  curari 

luiuhiio  potest,  Charmid.  '  Pisputat.  An  morbi  graviores  corporis  an  animi.  Reuoldo  interpret,  ut  parum 
absit  a  furore,  rapitur  a  Lyceo  in  concionem,  a  concione  ad  mare,  <\  mari  in  Sicilian!,  &C. 
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of  his  for  a  noblemau  his  patient,  when  he  had  sufficiently  informed  him  in 
diet,  air,  exercise,  Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of  greatest 
moment.  Quod  reliquum  est,  animoe  accidentia  corrigantur,  from  which  alone 
proceeds  melancholy  ;  they  are  the  fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon 
it  turns,  and  must  necessarily  be  reformed.  "^^For  anger  stirs  choler,  heats 
the  blood  and  vital  spirits  ;  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body,  and 
extinguisheth  natural  heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  concoction,  dries  up 
the  temperature,  and  perverts  the  understanding:"  fear  dissolves  the  spirits, 
infects  the  heart,  attenuates  the  soid  :  and  for  these  causes  all  passions  and 
perturbations  must,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power  and  most  seriously,  be  re- 
moved. yElianus  Montaltus  attributes  so  much  to  them,  "Hhat  he  holds  the 
rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the  cure  of  melancholy  in  most 
patients."  Many  are  fidly  cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  &lc.,  enjoy 
their  desires,  or  be  secured  and  satisfied  in  their  minds  ;  Galen,  the  common 
master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags,  lib.  1.  de  san. 
iuend.,  that  he,  for  his  part,  hath  cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solimi  a/tintis 
ad  rectum  institutis,  by  right  settling  alone  of  their  minds. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  excellent  good  indeed  if  it  could 
be  done  ;  but  how  shall  it  be  effected,  by  whom,  what  art,  what  means  ?  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  est.  'Tis  a  natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary,  all 
men  arc  subject  to  passions,  and  melancholy  i^ove  all  others,  as  being  distem- 
pered by  their  innate  humours,  abundance  of  choler  adust,  \yeakness  of  parts, 
outward  occurrences  ;  and  how  shall  they  be  avoided  ?  the  wisest  men,  greatest 
philosophers  of  most  excellent  wit,  reason,  judgment,  divine  spirits,  cannot 
moderate  themselves  in  this  behalf  ;  such  as  are  sound  in  body  and  mind. 
Stoics,  heroes.  Homer's  gods,  all  are  passionate,  and  furiously  carried  some- 
times ;  and  how  shall  we  that  are  already  cnxzcA,  fracti  anirnis,  sick  in  body, 
sick  in  mind,  resist  ?  we  cannot  perform  it.  You  may  advise  and  give  good 
precepts,  as  who  cannot  ?  But  how  shall  they  be  put  in  practice  ?  I  may  not 
deny  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tyrannise  of  us,  yet  there  be  means  to 
curb  them  ;  though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may  be  tamed,  they  may  be 
f^ualified,  if  he  himself  or  his  friends  will  but  use  their  honest  endeavours,  or 
make  use  of  such  ordinary  helps  as  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  say) ;  from  the  patient  himself  the  first  and  chiefest  remedy 
must  be  had  ;  for  if  he  be  averse,  peevish,  waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his 
passions,  will  not  seek  to  be  helped,  or  be  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble he  should  be  cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and 
desire  his  own  good,  no  doubt  but  he  may  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem,  be 
eased  at  least,  if  not  cured.  He  himself  must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  resist 
and  withstand  the  beginnings.  Privcipiis  obsta,  "Give  not  water  passage,  no 
not  a  little,"  Ecclus.  xxv.  27.  If  they  open  a  little,  they  will  make  a  greater 
breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  runneth  in  his  mind,  vain  conceit,  be 
it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which  so  much  aftbcts  or  troubleth  him,  "  ™by  all 
possible  means  he  must  withstand  it,  expel  those  vain,  false,  frivolous  imagina- 
tions, absurd  conceits,  feigned  fears  and  sorroAvs  ;  from  which,"  saith  Fiso, 
"this  disease  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes  his  first  occasion  or  beginning,  by 
doing  something  or  other  that  shall  be  opposite  imto  them,  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  persuading  by  reason,  or  howsoever  to  make  a  sudden  alteration  of 
them."    Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full  career,  and  precipitated  himself, 

k  Ira  bilem  movet,  sanguinem  adurit,  vitnles  spiritus  accenilit,  mcestitia universura  corpus  iiifrigidat,  calorem 
innaturaextinguit,appetitumdestruit,concoctionem  imiiedit,  corpus  exsiccat,  intellectum  pervertit.  Quamo- 
brum  )i;ec  omnia prorsus  vitanda  sunt,  et  pro  virili  fugienda.  '  De  mel.  c.  26.  ex  illis  solum  remedium ;  multi ex 
visis,  aviditis,  &c.  sanati  sunt.  m  Fro  viribus  aunitendum  in  proedictis,  turn  in  aliis,  a  quibus  malum  veUit 
a  primaria  causa  occasionem  nactuni  est,  imaginationes  absurda-  falsaeque  et  mcestitia  queecunque  subierit 
propidsetur,  aut  aliud  agendo,  aut  ratione  persuadendo  earuiu  mutationem  subito  facere. 


p  Tu  tamen  interea  effugito  qua;  tristia  mentem 
Solicitant,  procul  esse  jube  curasque  metumqui; 
PaUeutem,  ultrices  iras,  sint  omnia  laeta." 
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following  his  passions,  giving  reins  to  liis  apitetitc,  let  him  now  atop  upon  a 
sudden,  cui'l)  himself  in  ;  and  as  "Lemnius  adviseth,  "  strive  against  with  all 
his  power,  to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish  those  fond  imagina- 
tions, which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most  pleasing  and  amiable  at  iirst, 
but  bitter  as  gall  at  last,  and  so  lieadstrong,  that  by  no  reason,  art,  counsel, 
or  persuasion,  they  may  be  shaken  oft". "  Though  he  be  far  gone,  and  habituated 
unto  such  fantastical  imaginations,  yet  as  ''Tully  and  Plutarch  advise,  let  him 
oppose,  fortify,  or  prepare  himself  against  them,  by  pre-meditation,  reason,  or 
as  we  do  by  a  crooked  staft',  bend  himself  another  way. 

■'  In  the  meantime  expel  them  from  thy  mind, 
Pale  fears,  sad  cares,  and  griefs  which  do  it  giind. 
Revengeful  anger,  pain  and  discontent, 
Let  aU  thy  soul  be  set  on  merriment." 

Ouras  tolls  gravest,  irasci  crede  profanum.  If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this 
inlirmity,  or  that  he  perceive  himself  given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alouc,  and 
please  his  mind  with  fond  imaginations,  let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it ;  'tis  a 
bosom  enemy,  'tis  delightsome  melancholy,  a  friend  in  show,  but  a  secret  devil, 
a  sweet  poison,  it  will  in  the  end  be  his  undoing  ;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or 
set  himself  a  work,  get  some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flies  about 
a  caudle,  so  long  till  at  length  he  burn  his  bod^-,  so  in  the  end  he  wiU  undo 
himself:  if  it  be  any  harsh  object,  ill  company',  let  him  presently  go  from  it. 
If  by  his  own  default,  through  ill  diet,  bad  au',  want  of  exercise,  &c.,  let  him 
now  begin  to  reform  himself.  "  It  would  be  a  perfect  remedy  against  all  coi'- 
ruption,  if,"  as  ''Roger  Bacon  hath  it,  "  we  could  but  moderate  ourselves  in  those 
six  non-natm'al  things.  ^  If  it  be  any  disgrace,  abuse,  temporal  loss,  calumny, 
death  of  friends,  impi-isonment,  banishment,  be  not  troubled  with  it,  do  not  fear, 
be  not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sustain  it."  (Gordouius, 
lib.  1.  c.  15.  de  conser.  vit.)  Tu  contra  audentior  ito.  ^If  it  be  sickness,  iU 
success,  or  any  adversity  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible  courage, 
"fortify  thyself  by  God's  word,  or  otherwise,"  mala  bonis  persuadenda,  set 
prosperity  against  adversity,  as  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seeing  some  pleasant 
meadow,  fountain,  picture,  or  the  like  :  recreate  Jhy  mind  by  some  contrary 
object,  with  some  more  pleasing  meditation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  infer  again,  facile  consilium  damns  oliis,  we  can  easily  give 
counsel  to  others  ;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a  shrew  but  he  that 
hath  her ;  si  lac  esses,  aliter  sentires  ;  if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  would  find 
it  otherwise,  'tis  not  so  easily  performed,  We  know  this  to  be  true ;  we  should 
moderate  ourselves,  but  we  are  furiously  carried,  we  cannot  make  use  of  such 
precepts,  we  are  overcome,  sick,  male  sani,  distempered  and  habituated  to  these 
courses,  we  can  make  no  resistance ;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  diseased 
not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  melancholy  man  not  to  fear,  not  to  be  sad  :  'tis  within  his 
blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  temperature,  it  cannot  be  removed.  But  he  may 
choose  whether  he  will  give  wav^  too  far  imto  it,  he  may  in  some  sort  correct 
himself.  A  philosopher  was  bitten  with  a  mad  dog,  and  as  the  natm-e  of  that 
disease  is  to  abhor  aU  waters,  and  liquid  things,  and  to  think  stiU  they  see  the 
pictm-e  of  a  dog  before  them  :  he  wenf  for  all  this,  relactante  se,  to  the  bath, 
and  seeing  there  (as  he  thought)  in  the  water  the  picture  of  a  dog,  with  reason 
overcame  this  conceit,  otdd  cani  cum  balneo'?  whatshoidd  a  dog  do  in  a  bath? 
a  mere  conceit.     Thou  thinkest  thou  hearest  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  tkc, 

o  Lib.  2.  c.  Ifi.  de  occult,  nat.  Quisquis  huic  malo  obnoxius  est,  acriter  obsistat,  et  summa  cura  obluctetur, 
nee  uUo  modo  foveat  iraaginationes  tacite  obrepentes  animo,  blandas  ab  initio  et  amabiles,  sed  quJE  adeo 
convalescunt,  ut  nulla  ratione  excuti  queant.  °  3.  Tusc.  ad  ApoUonium.  p  Fracastorius.  i  Epist. 

de  secretis  artis  et  natura;  cap.  7.  de  retard,  sen.  Remedium  esset  contra  corruptioneni  propriara,  si  quilibet 
exerceret  regimen  sanitatis,  quod  consistit  in  rebus  sex  non  naturalibus.  '  Pio  aliquo  vituperio  iion  indig- 

■neris,  nee  pro  auiissione  alicujus  rei,  \>To  morte  alicujus,  nee  pro  carcere,  nee  pro  exilio,  nee  pro  alia  re,  nee 
ira^c^iris,  nee  timeas,  nee  doleas,  sed  cum  suniraa  prsesentia  htcc  sustineas.  "  Quodsi  ineommoda  adver- 

sitntis  iufortunia  hoc  malum  invexerint,  his  iufractum  animum  ojiponas,  Dei  verbo  ejusque  fiducia  te 
suti'ulcias,  &c.  Lemnius,  lib.  1.  c.  1&. 


Mem.  6.   Subs.  1.]  Passiuns  redljied.  3G1 

'tis  not  so,  'tis  thy  corrupt  fantasy ;  settle  thine  imagination,  thou  art  Avell. 
Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee, 
lauglis  thee  to  scorn  ;  persuade  thyself  'tis  no  such  matter  :  this  is  fear  only, 
and  vain  suspicion.  Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy  ;  but  why  ? 
upon  what  ground  ?  consider  of  it  :  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious  ;  for 
what  cause  ?  examine  it  thoroughly,  thou  shalt  find  none  at  all,  or  such  as  is 
to  be  contemned,  such  as  thou  wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thyself,  when 
it  is  past.  Ride  thyself  then  with  reason,  satisfy  thyself,  accustom  thyself, 
wean  thyself  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain  fears,  strong  imaginations,  restless 
thoughts.  Thou  mayest  do  it  ;  Est  in  nobis  assucscere  (as  Plutarch  saith),  we 
may  frame  ourselves  as  we  will.  As  he  that  useth  an  upright  shoe,  may  cor- 
rect the  obliquity,  or  crookedness,  by  wearing  it  on  the  other  side  ;  we  may 
overcome  passions  if  we  will.  Quicquid  sibi  imperavit  animus  obtinuit  (as 
'  Seneca  saith)  nuUi  tamferi  affectus,  ut  non  disciplind  jjerdomentur,  whatsoever 
the  will  desires,  she  may  command  :  no  such  cruel  affections,  but  by  discipline 
they  may  be  tamed  ;  voluntarily  thou  wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou 
oughtest  to  do,  or  refrain,  &c.,  but  when  thou  art  lashed  like  a  dull  jade,  thou 
wilt  reform  it ;  fear  of  a  whip  will  make  thee  do,  or  not  do.  Do  that  voluntarily 
then  wdiich  thou  canst  do,  and  must  do  by  compidsion  :  thou  mayest  refrain  if 
thou  Avilt,  and  master  thine  affections.  "As  in  a  city  (saith  Melancthon)  they 
do  by  stubborn  rebellious  rogues,  that  will  not  submit  themselves  to  political 
judgment,  compel  them  by  force  ;  so  must  we  do  by  our  affections.  If  the 
heart  will  not  lay  aside  those  vicious  motions,  and  the  fantasy  those  fond 
imaginations,  w^e  have  another  form  of  government  to  enforce  and  i-efrain  our 
outward  members,  that  they  be  not  led  by  oiu'  passions."  If  appetite  M'ill  not 
obey,  let  the  moving  faculty  overrule  her,  let  her  resist  and  compel  her  to  do 
otherwise.  In  an  ague  the  appetite  would  drink  ;  sore  eyes  that  itch  would  be 
rubbed  ;  but  reason  saith  no,  and  therefore  the  moving  faculty  will  not  do  it. 
Our  fantasy  woidd  intrude  a  thousand  fears,  suspicions,  chimeras  upon  us, 
but  we  have  reason  to  resist,  yet  we  let  it  be  overborne  by  our  appetite  ;  "  ^ima- 
gination enforceth  spirits,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  compel  the 
nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several  limbs  :"  Ave  give  too  much  way  to  our 
passions.  And  as  to  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  things  are  distasteful  and 
impleasant,  7ion  ex  cibi  vitio,  saith  Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our  taste  : 
so  many  things  are  offensive  to  us,  not  of  themselves,  but  out  of  our  corrupt 
judgment,  jealousy,  suspicion  and  the  like  ;  we  pull  these  mischiefs  upon  our 
own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgment  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  overruled,  will  precipitated, 
that  we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  moderate  ourselves,  as  in  this  disease 
commonly  it  is,  the  best  way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery  to  some  friend, 
not  to  smother  it  up  in  our  own  breast  ;  aliter  viiium  crescitque  tegendo,  c^-c., 
and  that  which  Avas  most  offensive  to  us,  a  cause  of  fear  and  grief,  quod  nunc 
te  coquit,  another  heU  ;  for  y strangidat  indusus  dolor  atque  excestuat  intus,  grief 
concealed  strangles  the  soul  ;  but  when  as  we  shall  but  impart  it  to  some  dis- 
creet, trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is  ^instantly  removed,  by  his  counsel  happily, 
wisdom,  persuasion,  advice,  his  good  means,  which  we  could  not  otherwise 
apply  unto  om-selves.  A  friend's  counsel  is  a  charm,  like  mandrake  Avine, 
curas  sopit ;  and  as  a  '"^bull  that  is  tied  to  a  fig-tree  becomes  gentle  on  a 
sudden  (Avhich  some,  saith  ^Plutarch,  interpret  of  good  words),  so  is  a  savage, 

'Lib.  2.  de  ira.  "  Cap.  3.  de  affect,  anim.     TTt  in  civitatibus  contumaces  qui  non  cedunt  politico 

imperio  vi  coercendi  sunt ;  ita  Deus  nobis  indidit  alteram  imperii  foniiam  ;  si  cor  non  deponit  vitib.sura 
affectum,  membra-  foras  coercenda  sunt,  ne  ruant  in  quod  affectus  impellat ;  et  locomotiva,  quK  Iierili 
imperio  obtenipcrat,  alteri  resistat.  '  Imaginatio  impellit  spiritus,  et  inde  nervi  moventur,  &-c.  et 

obtemperant  imaginationi  et  appetitui  niir.abili  fuedere,  ad  execjuendum  quod  jubent.  v  Oviii  'Prist,  lib.  .5. 

'  Participes  inde  calaniitatis  nostree  sunt,  et  velut  exonerate  in  eos  sarcina  onere  levamur.  Arist.  Eth.  lib.  9. 
»  C'amerarius  Embl.  26.  C'en.  2.  i'  Synipos.  lib.  0.  cap.  10. 


3G2  Cure  of  Melancholi).  [Part.  2.   Sec.  2. 

obiliii-iite  lioavt  niollifieil  by  fair  speeches.  "  All  adversity  finds  ease  in  com- 
plaining (as  '•'Isidore  holds),  "  and  'tis  a  solace  to  relate  it,"  '''Aya^^  Se  Trapal- 
(j)aaLs  ka-TLv  iraXpov.  Fi-icnds'  confabulations  arc  comfortable  at  all  times,  as 
fire  iu  winter,  shade  in  summer,  i]uale  sopor  fcssis  in.  gramine,  meat  and  drink 
to  him  that  is  hungry  or  athirst  ;  Democritus's  collyrium  is  not  so  sovereign  to 
the  eyes  as  this  is  to  the  heart  ;  good  words  are  cheerful  and  powerful  of  them- 
selves, but  much  more  from  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each 
other  like  ivy  and  a  wall,  which  Camerarius  hath  well  illustrated  in  an  emblem. 
Lenit  animum  simplex  eel  scepe  narratio,  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth 
our  distressed  mind,  and  in  the  midst  of  greatest  extremities  ;  so  diverse  have 
been  relieved,  by  ^^ exonerating  themselves  to  a  faithful  friend  :  he  sees  that 
which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and  discontent,  he  pacifies  our  minds,  he  will 
ease  our  pain,  assuage  our  anger  ;  quanta  inde  volupias,  quanta  securitas, 
Chrysostom  adds,  vdiat  pleasure,  what  security  by  that  means  !  "  '^  Nothing 
so  available,  or  that  so  much  refrcsheth  the  soid  of  man."  TuUy,  as  I  remem- 
ber, in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  much  condoles  the  defect  of  such 
a  friend.  "  s  I  live  here  (saith  he)  in  a  great  city,  Avhere  I  have  a  multitude 
of  acquaintance,  but  not  a  man  of  all  that  company  with  whom  I  dare  familiarly 
breathe,  or  freely  jest.  Wherefore  I  expect  thee,  I  desire  thee,  I  send  for 
thee  ;  for  there  be  many  things  which  trouble  and  molest  me,  which  had  I  but 
thee  in  presence,  I  could  quickly  disburden  myself  of  in  a  walking  discourse." 
The  like,  peradventure,  may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in  the  comedy, 

"  Nemo  est  meorum  aniicorum  hodie, 
Apud  quern  exproraere  occulta  mea  audeam."  i" 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  suffer  in  the  meantime  by  it.  He 
or  he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this  malady,  by  all  means  let  him  get  some 
trusty  friend,  ^Semper  habens  Pi/lademque  aliqiicm  qui  curet  Orcstem,  a  Pylades, 
to  whom  freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himself.  For  as  in  all  other  occur- 
rences, so  it  is  in  this.  Si  quis  in  caelum  ascendisset,  (^x.,  as  he  said  in  ^^Tull}^ 
if  a  man  had  gone  to  heaven,  "  seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,"  stars  errant, 
fixed,  &c.,  insuai-is  erit  admiratio,  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except  he  have 
somebody  to  impart  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  Avorld,  as 
^Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  such  a  case,  "to  get  a  trusty  friend,  to  whom  we 
may  freely  and  sincerely  pour  out  our  secrets  ;  nothing  so  delighteth  and  easeth 
the  mind,  as  when  we  have  a  prepared  bosom,  to  which  our  secrets  may  de- 
scend, of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as  our  own,  whose  speech  may  ease 
our  succourless  estate,  counsel  relieve,  mirth  expel  our  mourning,  and  whose 
very  sight  may  be  acceptable  unto  us."  It  was  the  counsel  which  that  politic 
'"Commineus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  others  distressed  in  mind,  by  occasion  of 
Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much  perplexed,  "first  to  pray  to  God, 
and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to  some  special  friend,  whom  we  hold 
most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to  him  ;  nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen, 
recreate,  and  heal  the  wounded  soul  of  a  miserable  man." 

'  Epist.  8.  lib.  3.  Adversa  fortuna  habet  in  querelis  levamentum  ;  et  malorum  relatio,  ikc.  ^  Alloquium 
cliari  juvat,  et  solamen  amici.  Emblem.  54.  cent.  1.  =  As  David  did  to  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  xx.  '  Seneca 
Epist.  67.  s  Hie  in  civitate  magna  et  turba  magna  neminem  reperire  possumus  quocum  suspirare  fami- 

liariter  aut  jocari  libere  possimus.  Quare  te  expectamus,  te  desideramus,  te  arcessimus.  Midta  sunt  enim 
qua;  me  solicitant  et  angunt,  qua;  mihi  videor  a\ires  tuas  nactus,  unius  ambulationis  sermone  exhaurire  posse. 
•>  "  I  have  not  a  single  friend  this  day  to  whom  1  dare  to  disclose  my  secrets."  '  Ovid.  ^  De  amicitia. 

'  De  tranquil,  c.  7.  Optimum  est  amieum  fidelem  naucisci  in  quem  secreta  nostra  infundannis  ;  nihil  a:qu6 
oblectat  animum,  quam  ubi  sint  pneparata  pectora,  in  quae  tuto  secreta  descendant,  quonmi  conscientia 
Ecque  ac  tua  :  quonim  sermo  solitudinera  leniat,  sententia  consilium  expediat,  hilaritas  tristitiam  dissipet, 
conspectus(iue  ipse  delectet.  "'  Comment.  1.  7.  Ad  Deum  confugiamus,  et  peccatis  veniam  precemur, 

inde  ad  amicos,  et  cui  plurimum  tribuimus,  nos  patefaciamus  totos,  et  aHimi  viilmis  quo  affligimur :  nihil  ad 
reficieudum  auimum  eiiicacius. 


Mem.  6.   Subs.  2.]  Mind  rectified.  363 

SuBSECT.  Yl.^Help  from  friends  hi/  counsel,  comfort,  fair  and  fold  means,  witty 
devices,  satisfaction,  alteration  of  his  course  of  life,  removiny  objects,  t"j-e. 

When  the  patient  of  liimself  is  not  able  to  resist,  or  overcome  these  hoart- 
eating  passions,  his  friends  or  physician  must  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  is 
wanting.  Sum  erii  kumanitatis  et  sapientice  (which  "  Tidly  enjoineth  in  like 
case)  siqiiid  erratum,  curare,  aut  improvisum,  sua  diligentid  corrigere.  They 
must  all  join  ;  nee  satis  medico,  saith  "Hippocrates,  suumfecisse  officium,  nisi 
suum.  quoque  cegrotus,  suum  astantes,  <^'C.  First,  they  must  especially  beware, 
a  melancholy  discontented  person  (be  it  in  what  kind  of  melancholy  soever) 
never  be  left  alone  or  idle  :  but  as  physicians  prescribe  physic,  cum  custodid, 
let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves,  but  with  some  company  or  other,  lest  by 
that  means  they  aggravate  and  increase  their  disease  ;  non  oportet  crgros  hu- 
jusmodi  esse  solos  vel  inter  ignotos,  vel  inter  eos  quos  non  amant  aut  negligunt, 
as  Rod.  a  Fonseca,  torn.  1.  consul.  35.  prescribes.  Lugentes  custodire  solemus 
(saith  P  Seneca)  ne  solitudine  male  utantur ;  we  watch  a  sorrowfid  person,  lest 
he  abuse  liis  solitariness,  and  so  shoidd  we  do  a  melancholy  man ;  set  him  about 
some  business,  exercise  or  recreation,  which  may  divert  his  thoughts,  and  still 
keep  him  otherwise  intent  ;  for  his  fantasy  is  so  restless,  operative  and  quick, 
that  if  it  be  not  in  perpetual  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon  itself, 
melancholise,  and  be  carried  away  instantly,  with  some  fear,  jealousy,  discou- 
tept,  suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or  other.  If  his  weakness  be  such  that  ho 
cannot  discern  what  is  amiss,  correct,  or  satisfy,  it  behoves  them  by  counsel, 
comfort,  or  persuasion,  by  fair  or  foid  means,  to  aUenato  his  mind,  by  some 
artificial  invention,  or  some  contrary  persuasion,  to  remove  aU  objects,  causes, 
companies,  occasions,  as  may  any  ways  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please 
him,  divert  him,  and  if  it  be  possible,  by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give 
him  security  and  satisfaction.  If  he  conceal  his  grievances,  and  will  not 
be  known  of  them,  "  ithey  must  observe  by  his  looks,  gestures,  motions,  fantasy, 
what  it  is  that  offends,"  and  then  to  apply  remedies  unto  him:  many  are 
instantly  cured,  when  their  minds  are  satisfied.  ^Alexander  makes  mention 
of  a  woman,  "  that  by  reason  of  her  husband's  long  absence  in  travel,  was 
exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy,  but  when  she  heard  her  husband  was  re- 
turned, beyond  all  expectation,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from 
all  fear,  without  lielp  of  any  other  physic  restored  to  her  former  health." 
Trincavelhus,  consil.  12.  lib.  I.  hath  such  a  story  of  a  Venetian,  that  being  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,  "  ^and  ready  to  die  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  instantly  recovered."  As  Alexander  concludes, 
"  tif  our  imaginations  be  not  inveterate,  by  this  art  they  may  be  cured,  espe- 
cially if  they  proceed  from  such  a  cause."  No  better  way  to  satisfy,  thaii 
to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occasion,  if  by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may 
find  it  out.  If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in  suspicion,  suspense,  or  any  way 
molested,  secure  him,  Sohntur  7nalum,  give  him  satisfaction,  the  cure  is  ended; 
alter  his  course  of  life,  there  needs  no  other  physic.  If  the  party  be  sad,  or 
otherwise  affected,  "consider  (saith  "Trallianus)  the  manner  of  it,  all  circum- 
stances, and  forthwith  make  a  sudden  alteration,"  by  removing  the  occasions, 
avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heai*d  or  seen,  "  -^monsti-ous  and  prodigious  aspects," 
tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragical  stories  ;  to  such  as  are  in  fear  they 
strike   a  great  impression,    renewed   many  times,   and   recall   such  chimeras 

"  Ep.  Q.  frat.         "  Aplior.  prim.        p  Epist.  10.  i  Observanao  motus,  gestus,  mamis,  pedes,  oculos, 

pliantasiam,  Piso.  '  Miilier  melancholia  correpta  ex  longa  viri  peregrinatione,  et  iracundc  omiiilnis 

respoiuleiig,  quum  niaiitus  domum  reversus,  prreter  spem,  &c.  "  Vvx  dolore  morituras  quuni  iiiiiK'hitum 

csset  uxorem  peperisse  filiiim  subito  recuperavit.  '  Nisi  affectiis  longo  tempore  iiifestaverit,  tali  artificio 

imagiuationes  curare  oportet,  pra;sertini  iibi  malum  ab  hi.s  velut  a  primaria  causa  oecasionem  babuent 
"  Lib.  I.  cap.  ]().  Si  ex  tristitia  aut  alio  affectu  cscperit,  spedem  considera,  aut  aliud  quid  eorum,  quae  subi- 
tam  alterationem  facere  possunt.  >  Evitandi  monstritici  aspectus,  &c. 
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nml  terrible  fictions  iiitu  tlieir  minds.  "  >' Make  not  so  much  as  mention  of 
tliem  in  private  talk,  or  a  dumb  show  tending  to  that  purpose  :  such  things 
(saith  Galateus)  are  offensive  to  their  imaginations."  And  to  those  that  are 
uow  in  sorrow,  ^Seneca  "  forbids  all  sad  companions,  and  such  as  lament  ;  a 
groaning  companion  is  an  enemy  to  quietness."  ^Or  if  there  he  any  such  party, 
at  whose  presence  the  patient  is  not  well  jdeased,  he  must  he  removed  :  gentle 
speeches,  and  fair  means,  must  first  be  tried  ;  no  harsh  language  used,  or 
uncomfortable  words  ;  and  not  expel,  as  some  do,  one  madness  with  another  ; 
he  that  so  doth,  is  madder  than  the  patient  himself:"  all  things  must  he 
quietly  composed ;  evcrsa  non  evertenda,  sed  erigenda,  things  down  must  not  he 
dejected,  hut  reared,  as  Crato  counselleth  ;  "  '^he  must  he  quietly  and  gently 
used,"  and  we  should  not  do  anything  against  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little 
effect  it.  As  a  horse  that  starts  at  a  drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure  the 
shooting  of  a  piece,  may  he  so  manned  hy  art,  and  animated,  that  he  cannot 
only  endure,  but  is  much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much 
more  courageous  than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it  :  they  must  not  be  re- 
formed ex  abnipto,  but  hy  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies, 
aspects,  ohjects  they  coidd  not  formerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  a  green  wound,  a  sick  man,  which  afterward  become  good 
chirurgeons,  bold  empirics :  a  horse  starts  at  a  rotten  post  afar  oft',  which  coming- 
near  he  quietly  passeth.  'Tis  much  in  the  manner  of  making  such  kind  of 
persons,  be  they  never  so  averse  from  company,  bashfid,  solitary,  timorous, 
they  may  he  made  at  last  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing  more 
than  in  a  public  show,  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladiators  hreathe  out  their  last. 
If  they  may  not  otherwise  he  accustomed  to  brook  such  distasteful  and  dis- 
pleasing ohjects,  the  host  way  then  is  generally  to  avoid  them.  Montanus, 
cons'd.  229.  to  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  a  courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient, 
adviseth  him  to  leave  the  com-t,  hy  reason  of  those  continual  discontents,  crosses, 
ahuses,  '"=  cares,  suspicions,  emulations,  ambition,  anger,  jealousy,  which  that 
place  aftbrded,  and  which  surely  caused  him  to  be  so  melancholy  at  the  first :" 
Maxima  quceque  domus  sercis  est  plena  superbis  ;  a  company  of  scoffers  and 
proud  jacks  are  commonly  conversant  and  attendant  in  such  places,  and  able  to 
make  any  man  that  is  of  a  soft,  quiet  dis})Osition  (as  many  times  they  do)  cxstulto 
insanmn,  if  once  they  humour  him,  a  very  idiot,  or  stark  mad.  A  thing  too  much 
practised  in  all  common  societies,  and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  to  make 
themselves  merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  to  take  advantage  of  another 
man's  weakness.  In  such  cases  as  in  a  plague,  the  best  remedy  is  cito,  longe 
tarde  :  (for  to  such  a  party,  especially  if  he  he  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no 
greater  misery)  to  get  him  quickly  gone  far  enough  off,  and  not  to  be  over- 
hasty  in  his  return.  If  he  be  so  stupid  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his  friends 
shoidd  take  some  order,  and  hy  their  discretion  supply  that  which  is  wanting  in 
him,  as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought  to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy 
given,  solitary,  averse  from  company,  please  liimself  with  such  private  and  vaiu. 
metUtations,  though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means  seek  to  divert 
him,  to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and  danger  that  may  come  of  it. 
If  they  see  a  man  idle,  that  hy  reason  of  his  means  otherwise  will  betake  him- 
self to  no  course  of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a 
noose  to  entangle  himself,  his  want  of  employment  Avill  he  his  undoing.  If  he 
have  sustained  any  great  loss,  suffered  a  repulse,  disgrace,  <fec.,  if  it  be  possible, 

y  Neque  enim  tani  actio,  aut  recordatio  renim  hujusmodi  displicet,  sed  iis  vel  gestus  alterius Imaglnationi 
adumbraie,  veliementer  ruolestum.     Galat.  de  mor.  cap.  7.  '  Tranquil.  I'raecipue  vitentur  tristes,  et 

omnia  deplorantes  ;  tranquillitati  inimicus  est  comes  perturbatus,  omnia  geniens.  *  Illorum  quoque 

hominum,  i  quoinim  consortio  abhorrent,  prsesentia  amovenda,  nee  sermonibus  ingi'atis  obtudendi ;  si  quis 
insaniam  ab  insania  sic  curari  sestimet,  et  protene  utitur,  magis  quam  a»ger  insanit.  Crato  consil.  184. 
Scoltzii.  ■>  Molliter  ac  siiaviter  seger  tractetur,  nee  ad  ea  adigatur  qii.t  non  cui-at.  •■  Ob  suspiciones 

curas,  Bemiilationem,  aiubitionem,  iras,  &c.  quas  locus  ille  ministrat,  et  qua?  fecissent  melancliolicvun, 
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relieve  liim.  If  he  desire  auglit,  let  liim  be  satisfied  ;  if  in  suspense,  fear, 
suspicion,  let  him  be  secured  :  and  if  it  may  conveniently  be,  give  him  his 
heart's  content  ;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the  mind  be  satisfied. 
''  Socrates,  in  Plato,  woidd  prescribe  no  physic  for  Charmides'  headache,  "  till 
first  he  had  eased  his  troubled  mind  ;  body  and  soul  must  be  cured  together, 
as  head  and  eyes.  , 

' '  «  Oculura  non  curabis  sine  toto  capite, 
Nee  caput  sine  toto  corpore, 
Nee  totum  corpus  sine  anima." 

If  tliat  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  comfort,  cheerful 
speeches,  fair  promises,  and  good  words,  persuade  him,  advise  him.  "Many," 
saith  '  Galen,  "  have  been  cured  by  good  counsel  and  persuasion  alone.  Hea- 
viness of  the  heart  of  man  doth  brin~§^  it  down,  but  a  good  word  rejoiceth  it," 
Prov.  xii.  25.  "And  there  is  he  that  speakcth  words  like  the  pricking  of  a 
sword,  but  the  tongue  of  a  wise  man  is  health,"  ver.  18.  Oratio,  nmnque 
sancii  anirni  est  remedium,  a  gentle  speech  is  the  true  cure  of  a  wounded  soul, 
as  s  Plutarch  contends  out  of  Jilschylus  and  Euripides  :  "if  it  be  wisely  ad- 
ministered it  casetli  grief  and  pain,  as  diverse  remedies  do  many  other  dis- 
eases." 'Tis  incantationis  instar,  a  charm,  (rstuarttis  animi  refrigerium,  that 
true  Nepenthe  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant,  or  feigned  medicine, 
which  Epidamna,  Thonis'  wife,  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  as  Macrobius,  7.  Satiir- 
nal.  Goropius  Hermat.  lih.  9.  Greg.  Nazianzen,  and  others  suppose,  but  oppor- 
tunity of  speech  :  for  Helena's  bowl,  Medea's  unction,  Venus 's  girdle,  Circe's 
cup,  cannot  so  enchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter  as  it  doth.  A  letter  sent  or 
read  will  do  as  much  ;  midtum  allevor  quiim  tiias  literas  lego,  I  am  much  eased, 
as  '>  TuUy  wrote  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  I  read  thy  letters,  and  as  Jidianus 
the  Apostate  once  signified  to  Maximus  the  philosopher  ;  as  Alexander  slept 
Avith  Homer's  works,  so  do  I  with  thine  epistles,  tanquavi  Pfeoniis  medicanientis, 
easque  assidue  tanqiiam  recentes  et  novas  itermnus ;  scribe  ergo,  et  assidue 
scrihe,  or  else  come  thyself  ;  amicus  ad  arnicum  venies.  Assuredly  a  wise  and 
well-spoken  man  may  do  what  he  will  in  such  a  case  ;  a  good  orator  alone,  as 
'  Tully  holds,  can  alter  affections  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  "  comfort  such  as 
are  afllicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed,  expel  and  mitigate  fear,  lust,  anger," 
&c.  And  how  powerful  is  the  charm  of  a  discreet  and  dear  friend  ?  lUe  regit 
dictis  animos  et  temperat  iras.  What  may  not  he  eflect  ?  As  '^  Chromes  told 
Menedemus,  "  Fear  not,  conceal  it  not,  0  friend  !  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
troubles  thee,  and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  counsel,  or  in  the  matter 
itself.  ^Arnoldus,  lib.  I.  breviar.  cap.  18.  speaks  of  a  usurer  in  his  time,  that 
upon  a  loss,  much  melancholy  and  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination, 
fear,  grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceits  alone,  rectified  by  good  hope, 
coimsel,  &c.,  are  able  again  to  help:  and  'tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do 
in  such  a  case,  as  ™Trincavellius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  his  ; 
Porphyrius,  the  philosopher,  in  Plotinus's  life  (written  by  him),  relates,  that 
being  in  a  discontented  humour  through  insufterable  anguish  of  mind,  he  was 
going  to  make  away  himself  :  but  meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who 
perceiving  by  his  distracted  looks  all  was  not  well,  urged  him  to  confess  his 
grief :  which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable  speeches,  that  he 
redeemed  him  e  faucibus  Erebi,  pacified  his  unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he 

^  Nisi  prius  animum  tuvbatissimum  curasset ;  oculi  sine  capite,  nee  corpus  sine  anima  curari  potest. 
«  E  griEco.  "  You  shall  not  cure  the  eye,  unless  you  cure  the  whole  head  also  ;  nor  the  head,  unless  the  whole 
Ijody  ;   nor  the  whole  body,  unless  the  soul  besides."  ^  Kt  nos  non  paucos  sanavimus,  animi  raotibus  ad 

debitum  revocatis,  lib.  1.  de  sanit.  tuend.  s  (Jonsol.  ad  Apollonium.     Si  quis  sapienter  et  suo  tempore 

adhibeat,  Remedia  morbis  diversis  diversa  sunt ;  dolentem  sermo  benig:ius  sublevat.  ^  Lib.  12.  Epist. 

'  De  nat.  deorum  consolatur  afflictos,  deducit  perterritos  a  timore,  cupiditates  imprimis,  et  iracundias  com- 
prirait.  ^  Ileauton.  Act.  1.  Seen.  1.     Ne  metue,  ne  verere,  crede  iuquam  mihi,  aut  consolando,  aut 

consilio,  aut  rejuvero.  '  Novi  fseneratore'm  avarum  apud  meos  sic  curatum,  qui  multam  pecuniam 

amiserat.  "'  Lib- 1.  consil.  12.    Incredibile  dictu  quantum  juvent. 
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Avas  easily  vcconciled  to  himself,  ami  iniu-li  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that  he 
should  ever  entertain  so  vile  a  motion.  By  all  means,  therefore,  fair  promises, 
good  words,  o-entlc  persuasions,  are  to  he  used,  not  to  he  too  rigorous  at  first, 
"  n  or  to  insvdt  over  them,  not  to  deride,  neglect,  or  contemn,  hut  rather,"  as 
Lemnius  exhorteth,  "  to  pity,  and  hy  all  jdausible  means  to  seek  to  redress 
them  :"  hut  if  satisfaction  may  not  he  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  comfortahle 
speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place  ;  then  as  Christopherus  Ix,  Vega 
determines,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  de  Mel.  to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to  threaten 
and  chide,  saith  oAltomarus,  terrify  sometimes,  or  as  Salvianus  will  have  them, 
to  be  laslaed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a  starting  horse,  Pthat  is  affrighted 
without  a  cause,  or  as  i  Rhasis  advlseth,  "  one  while  to  speak  fair  and  flatter, 
another  while  to  terrify  and  cliide,  as  tWy  shall  see  cause." 

\Mien  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  which 
Savanarola  and  yElian  Montaltus  so  much  commend,  clavum  clavo pellere,  """to 
drive  out  one  passion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,"  as  they  do 
bleeding  at  nose  hy  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  fear  with  another, 
one  grief  with  another.  ^  Christopherus  a  Vega  accounts  it  rational  physic, 
no?i  aliemon  (i  ratione  :  and  Lemnius  much  approves  it,  "to  use  a  hard  wedge 
to  a  hard  knot,"  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a  tooth,  or 
wound  him,  to  geld  him,  saith  '  Platerus,  as  they  did  epileptical  patients  of  old, 
because  it  quite  alters  the  temperatm-e,  that  the  pain  of  the  one  may  mitigate 
the  o-rief  of  the  other  ;  "  "  and  I  knew  one  that  v.-as  so  cm-ed  of  a  quartan  ague, 
hy  the  sudden  coming  of  his  enemies  upon  him."  If  we  may  believe''  Pliny, 
whom  Scaliger  calls  mendaciorumpatrem,  the  father  of  lies,  Q.  Fahius  Maximus, 
that  renowned  consul  of  Rome,  in  a  battle  fought  vrith  the  king  of  the  Allo- 
hroges,  at  the  river  Isaurus,  was  so  rid  of  a  quartan  ague.  Valesius,  in  his 
controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and  if  it  be  discreetly  used  in  this 
malady,  better  than  any  physic. 

Sometimes  again  by  some  >'  feigned  He,  strange  news,  witty  device,  artificial 
invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them.  "''As  they  hate  those, "  saith 
Alexander,  "  that  neglect  or  deride,  so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  soothe 
them  up.  If  they  say  they  have  swallowed  frogs  or  a  snake,  by  all  means  grant 
it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cm-e  it  ;  'tis  an  ordinary  thing.  Philodotus, 
the  physician,  cured  a  melancholy  king,  that  thought  his  head  was  ofl",  hy 
putting  a  leaden  cap  thereon  ;  the  weight  made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him 
of  his  fond  imagination.  A  woman,  in  the  said  Alexander,  swallowed  a  serpent 
as  she  thought  ;  he  gave  her  a  vomit,  and  conveyed  a  serpent,  such  as  she 
conceived,  into  the  basin  ;  upon  the  sight  of  it  she  was  amended.  The  plea- 
santest  dotage  that  ever  I  read,  saith  ^  Laurentius,  was  of  a  gentleman  at 
Senes  in  Italy,  who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  all  the  town  shoidd  he  drowned  ; 
the  physicians  caused  the  bells  to  he  rung  backward,  and  told  him  the  town  was 
on  fire,  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was  immediately  cured.  Another  sup- 
posed his  nose  so  big  that  he  should  dash  it  against  the  wall  if  he  stirred  ;  his 
physician  took  a  great  piece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him  hy 
the  nose,  making  him  believe  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it.  Forestus,  ohs.  lib.  1. 
had   a  melancholy  patient,  who  thought  he  was  dead,  "  '^  he  put  a  fellow  in  a 

°  Nemo  istiusmodi  conditionis  hominibus  insultet,aut  in  illos  sitseverior,  verummiseriffi  potius  indolescat, 
vicemque  depleret.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  "  Cap.  7.  Idem  Piso  Laurentius  cap.  8.  p  Quod  timet  nihil 

est,  ubi  cogitur  et  ^idet.  i  Una  vice  blandiantur,  una  vice  iisdem  teiTorem  incutiant.  '  Si  vero 

fuerit  ex  novo  malo  audito,  vel  ex  animi  accidente,  aut  de  amissione  mercium,  aut  morte  amici,  introdu- 
cantur  nova  contraria  his  quae  ipsum  ad  gaudia  moveant;  de  hoc  semper  niti  debemus,  &c.  '  Lib.  3. 

cap.  14,  '  Cap.  3.  Castratio  olim  a  veteribus  usa  in  morbis  desperatis,  &c.  °  Lib.  1  cap.  5.  sic 

morbum  morbo,  ut  clavum  clavo,  retundimus,  et  malo  nodo  malum  cuneum  adliibemus.  Novi  ego  qui  ex 
subito  hostium  incursu  et  inopi  nato  timore  quartanam  depulerat.  »  Lib.  7.  cap.  50.     In  acie  pugnans 

febre  quartana  liberatus  est.  >  Jacchinus,  c.  15  in  9.  Khasis  Mont.  cap.  26.  'Lib  1.  cap.  16.  .^vel•santu^ 
eos  qui  eorum  affectus  rident,  contsmnunt.  Si  r.inas  et  viperas  comedisse  se  piitant,  concedere  debemus,  et 
spem  de  cura  facere.  ^  Cap.  8.  de  mel.  i"  Cistam  posuit  ex  Medicorum  eonsilio  prope  eum,  in  quem 

alium  se  mortuum  fingentem  pacuit ;  hie  in  cista  jacens,  &c. 
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chest,  like  a  dead  man,  by  bis  bedside,  and  made  him  rear  himself  a  little,  and 
eat :  the  melancholy  man  asked  the  counterfeit,  -whether  dead  men  use  to  eat 
meat?  He  told  him  yea;  whereupon  he  did  eat.  likewise  and  was  cured." 
Lemnius,  lib.  2.  ca]).  6.  de  4.  complex,  liath  many  such  instances,  and  Jovianus 
Pontanus,  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  of  Wisd.  of  the  hke  :  but  amongst  the  rest  I  find  one 
most  memorable,  registered  in  the  «=  Fi'ench  chronicles  of  an  advocate  of  Paris 
before  mentioned,  who  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  ka.  I  read  a  multitude  of 
examjjles  of  melancholy  men  cured  by  such  artificial  inventions. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Music  a  remedt/. 

Many  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  philosophers  and  physicians  have 
prescribed  to  exhilarate  a  sorrowful  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and  intent 
cares  and  meditations,  which  in  this  malady^ so  much  ofi"end  ;  but  in  my 
judgment  none  so  present,  none  so  powerful,  none  so  apposite  as  a  cup  of 
strong  tlj-ink,  mirth,  music,  and  merry  company.  Ecclus,  xl.  20.  "  Wine 
and  music  rejoice  the  heart."  <^Rhasis,  cont.  0.  Tract.  15.  Altomarus,  cop.  7. 
iElianus  Montaltus,  c.  26.  Ficinus.  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinus  are  almost 
immoderate  in  the  commendation  of  it  ;  a  most  forcible  medicine  ^  Jacchinus 
calls  it  :  Jason  Pratensis,  "  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, that  can  so  mollify  the  mind,  and  stay  those  tempestuous  aftcctions  of 
it."  Musica  est  mentis  medicina  mcestce,  a  roaring-meg  against  melancholy, 
to  rear  and  revive  the  languishing  soul  ;  "  ^  afl'ecting  not  only  the  ears,  but 
the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal  spirits,  it  erects  the  mind,  and  makes 
it  nimble."  Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  44.  This  it  will  efi"ect  in  the  most  dull, 
severe  and  sorrowfid  souls,  "s  expel  grief  with  mirth,  and  if  there  be  any 
clouds,  dust,  or  dregs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts,  most  powerfully  it 
wipes  them  all  away,"  Salisbur.  polit.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  and  that  which  is  more, 
it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant :  "  '^  Cheer  up  the  countenance,  expel 
austerity,  bring  in  hilarity  (Girald.  Camb.  cap.  12.  Topog.  Hiber.)  inform  our 
manners,  mitigate  anger  ;"  Athenfeus  [Dipnosojihist.  lib.  14.  cap.  10.)  calkth 
it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed  with  it :  Didcisonum  reficit 
tristia  corda,  melos,  Eobaniis  Hessus.  Many  other  properties  i  Cassiodorus, 
epist.  4.  reckons  up  of  this  our  divine  music,  not  only  to  expel  the  greatest 
griefs,  but  "  it  doth  extenuate  fears  and  furies,  appeaseth  cruelty,  abateth 
heaviness,  and  to  such  as  are  watchful  it  causeth  quiet  rest  ;  it  takes  away 
spleen  and  hatred,"  be  it  instrumental,  vocal,  with  strings,  wind,  ^  ^wre  « 
spiritu,  sine  mamami  dexteritate  gnbernetur,  S^c.  it  cures  all  irksomeness  and 
heaviness  of  the  soid.  ^  Labouring  men  that  sing  to  their  work,  can  tell  as 
much,  and  so  can  soldiers  when  they  go  to  fight,  whom  terror  of  death  cannot 
so  much  aftright,  as  the  sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  music 
animates  ;  metus  enim  mortis,  as  '"  Censorinus  informcth  us,  musica  depellitur. 
"  It  makes  a  child  quiet,"  the  nurse's  song,  and  many  times  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  on  a  sudden,  bells  ringing,  a  carman's  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some 
ballad  tune  early  in  the  street,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that 
cannot  sleep  in  the  night,  <kc.  In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerful  a  thing  that  it 
ravisheth  the  soul,  regina  sensunm,  the  queen  of  the  senses,  by  sweet  pleasure 
(which  is  a  happy  cui-e),  and  corporal  tunes  pacify  our  incorporeal  soul,  sine 
ore  locpiens,  dominatum  in  animam  exercet,  and  carries  it  beyond  itself,  helps, 

"  Serres.  1550.  -i  In  9.  Rhasis.  Magnam  vim  habet  musica.  «  Cap.  de  Mania.  Admiranda  profecto 

res  est,  et  digna  expensione,  quod  sonorum  concinnitas  mentem  emolliat,  sistatque  procellosas  ipsius  aifec- 
tiones.  '  Langueus  animus  inde  erigitur  et  re\-iviscit,  nee  tam  aures  afficit,  sed  et  sonitu  per  arterias 

undique  diffuso,  .spiritus  turn  vitales  turn  animales  excitat,  mentem  reddens  agilem,  &c.  s  Musica 

venustate  sua  mentes  severiores  capit,  &c.  ^  Animos  tristes  subito  exbilarat,  nubilos  vidtus  serenat, 

austeritatem  reponit,  jucunditatem  exponit,  barbariemque  facit  deponere  gentes,  mores  iiistituit,  iracundiam 
mitigat.  '  Citliara  tristitiam  jucundat,  timidos  furores  atteuuat,  cruentam  sa?vitiam  blandfe  reficit,  lan- 

guorem,  &c.  ^  Pet.  Aretine.  >  CastEio  deaulic.  lib.  1.  fol.  27.  ■»  Lib.  de  Natali.  cap.  12. 
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elevates,  extends  it.  Scaliger,  exercit.  302,  gives  a  reason  of  these  effects, 
"  "because  the  spirits  ahout  tlie  heart  take  in  tliat  tremhhng  and  dancing  air 
into  the  1>ody,  are  moved  together,  and  stiri-edn]»  with  it,"  or  else  the  mind,  as 
some  suppose  liarmonioally  composed,  is  roused  np  at  the  tunes  of  music. 
And  'tis  not  only  men  that  are  so  affected,  hut  almost  all  other  creatures. 
You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  /v-f//c(^s  animas 
Ovid  calls  them,  that  coidd  saxa  mooere  sono  testudinis,  Sfc.  make  stocks  and 
stones,  as  ■well  as  beasts  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their  pipes  :  the  dog 
and  hare,  wolf  and  lamb  ;  vicmumque  lupo  pr(pbuit  agna  latus ;  clamosus 
(/raculus,  stridula  comix,  et  Jovis  aquila,  as  Philostratus  describes  it  in  his 
images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Orpheus  ;  and  °  trees  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
came  to  hear  him,  Et  comitem  quercum  jnnus  arnica  trahit. 

Arion  made  fishes  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experience  cvinccth,  p  are 
much  affected  with  music.  All  singing  birds  are  much  pleased  Avith  it, 
especially  nightingales,  if  we  may  believe  Calcagninus  ;  and  bees  amongst  the 
rest,  though  they  be  flying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound,  will 
tarry  behind.  "  "i  Harts,  hinds,  horses,  dogs,  bears,  are  exceedingly  delighted 
with  it."  Seal,  exerc.  302,  Elephants,  Agrippa  adds,  lib.  2.  cap.  2-i.  and  in 
Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  there  he  certain  floating  islands  (if  ye  will  believe 
it),  that  after  music  will  dance. 

But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise'^  of  divine  music,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  my  proper  subject :  besides  that  excellent  power  it  hath  to 
expel  many  other  diseases,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  **  despair  and 
melancholy,  and  will  drive  away  the  devil  himself.  Caniis,  a  Rhodian  fiddler, 
in  t  Philostratus,  when  Apollonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he  covdd  do 
Avith  his  pipe,  told  him,  "  That  he  would  make  a  melancholy  man  merry,  and 
him  that  was  merry  much  merrier  than  before,  a  lover  more  enamoured,  a 
religious  man  more  devout.  Ismenias  the  Theban,  "  Chiron  the  centaur,  is 
said  to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  music  alone  :  as  now  they 
do.  those,  saith  "Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  St.  Vitus's  Bedlam  dance, 
y  Timotheus,  the  musician,  compelled  Alexander  to  skip  np  and  down,  and 
leave  his  dinner  (like  the  tale  of  the  Friar  and  the  Boy),  whom  Austin,  de  cie. 
Dei,  lib.  17.  cap.  14.  so  much  commends  for  it.  Who  hath  not  heard  how 
David's  harmony  drove  away  the  evil  spirits  from  king  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvi.  and 
Elisha  when  he  was  inuch  troubled  by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a  minstrel, 
"  and  when  he  played,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  2  Kings  iii. 
Censorinus  de  natali,  cap.  12.  reports  how  Asclepiades  the  physician  helped 
many  fi-antic  persons  by  this  means,  phreneticoricm  menies  morbo  turbatas — 
Jason  Pratensis,  cap.  de  Mania,  hath  many  examples,  how  Clinias  and 
Empedocles  cured  some  desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad  by  this  our 
music.  Which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  virtues,  belike  ^  Homer  brings 
in  Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods. 
Aristotle,  Polit.  I.  8.  c.  5,  Plato  2,  de  legibus,  highly  approve  it,  and  so  do  all 
politicians.  The  Oreeks,  Romans,  have  graced  music,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
liberal  sciences,  though  it  be  now  become  mercenary.  All  civil  Common- 
wealths allow  it :  Cneius  Manlius  (as  ^  Livius  relates)  anno  ab  urb.  cond.  567. 
brought  first  out  of  Asia  to  Rome  singing  wenches,  players,  jesters,  and  all 

"  Quod  spiritusqui  in  corde  agitant  tremulem  et  subsaltantem  recipiunt  aerem  in  pectus,  et  inde  excitantur, 
k  spiritu  musculi  moveiitur,  &c.  "  Arbores  radicibus  avulsa?,  &c.  p  M.  Carew  of  Anthony,  in  descript. 

Cornwall,  saith  of  whales,  that  they  will  come  and  show  themselves  dancing  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  fol. 
35.  1.  et  fol.  154.  2  book.  'i  De  eer\'0,  equo,  cane,  urso  idem  compertum  ;  musica  afiiciuntur.  ■■  JSfumen 
inest  nuraeris.  '  Sa?pe  graves  morbos  modulatum  carmen  abegit,   Et  desperatis  conciliavit  opem. 

'  Lib.  5.  cap.  7.  Mcerentibus  mocrorem  adimam,  laetantera  vero  seipso  reddam  hilariorera,  amantem  calidiorera, 
religiosum  divine  numine  correptum,  et  ad  Deos  colendos  paratiorem.  "  Natalis  Comes  Mj1;h.  lib.  4.  cap.  12. 
»  Lib.  5.  de  rep.  Curat  Musica  furorem  Sancti  viti.  v  Exilire  6  convivio.  Cardan,  subtil,  lib.  13.  '  Iliad.  1. 
•'  Libro  9.  cap.  1.  Psaltrias,  Sambucistrasque  et  convivalia  ludorum  oblectamenta  addita  epulis  ex  Asift 
invexit  in  urbem. 
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kind  of  music  to  their  feasts.  Your  princes,  emperors,  and  persons  of  any 
quality,  maintain  it  in  tlieir  courts  ;  no  mirth  without  music.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  ahsohite  Utopian  commonwealth,  allows  music  as  an  appendix  to 
every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all  sorts.  Epictetus  calls  mensarn  mutani 
prcEsepe,  a  table  without  music  a  manger  ;  for  "  the  concert  of  musicians  at  a 
banquet  is  a  carbuncle  set  in  gold  ;  and  as  the  signet  of  an  emerald  well 
trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  music  in  a  pleasant  banquet.  Ecclus. 
xxxii.  5,  G.  '"■  Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  he  invited  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
come  to  Pans,  told  him  that  as  a  principal  part  of  liis  entertainment,  he  should 
hear  sweet  voices  of  children,   Ionic  and  Lydiau  tunes,  exquisite  music,  he 

should  have  a ,  and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  be  his  confessor,  which  he 

used  as  a  most  plausible  argument :  as  to  a  sensual  man  indeed  it  is.  ^  Lucian 
in  his  book,  de  saltatione,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight 
in  singing,  dancing,  music,  Avomen's  company,  and  such  like  pleasures  :  "  and 
if  thou  (saith  he)  didst  but  hear  them  play  and  dance,  I  know  thou  wouldst 
be  so  well  pleased  Avith  the  object,  that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company 
thyself,  Avithout  doubt  thou  wilt  be  taken  Avith  it."  So  Scaliger  ingenuously 
confesseth,  exercit.  274.  <'  <i  I  am  beyond  all  measure  affected  Avith  music,  I 
do  most  Avillingly  behold  them  dance,  I  am  mightily  detained  and  allured  Avith 
that  grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  women,  1  am  Avell  pleased  to  be  idle  amongst 
them."  And  Avhat  young  man  is  not  ?  As  it  is  acceptable  and  conducing  to 
most,  so  especially  to  a  melancholy  man.  Provided  ahvays,  his  disejise  proceed 
not  originally  from  it,  that  he  be  not  some  light  iiiamaraio,  some  idle  plian- 
tastic,  AA'ho  capers  in  conceit  all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else,  but 
how  to  make  jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistress.  In 
such  cases  music  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  spur  to  a  free  horse  will  make  him 
run  himself  blind,  or  break  his  Avind  ;  Incitamentum  enim  amoris  musica,  for 
music  enchants,  as  Menander  holds,  it  will  make  such  melancholy  persons  mad, 
and  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and  hornpipes  Avill  not  be  removed  out  of  the 
cars  a  Aveek  after.  ^  Plato  for  this  reason  forbids  music  and  Avine  to  all  young 
men,  because  they  are  most  part  amorous,  ne  ignis  addatur  igni,  lest  one  fire 
increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy  by  hearing  music,  but  it  is  a 
pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth  ;  and  therefore  to  such  as  are  discontent, 
in  Avoe,  fear,  sorroAV,  or  dejected,  it  is  a  most  present  remedy  :  it  expels  cares, 
alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in  an  instant.  Otherwise,  saith  '  Plutarch, 
Musica  magis  danentat  quum  vinum  ;  music  makes  some  men  mad  as  a  tiger  ; 
like  Astolphos'  horn  in  Ariosto  ;  or  Mercury's  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that 
made  some  Avake,  others  sleep,  it  hath  divers  effects:  and  s  Theophrastus 
i-ight  Avell  prophesied,  that  diseases  Avere  either  procured  by  music,  or 
mitigated. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Mirth  and  ynerry  company,  fair  objects,  remedies. 

Mirth  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from  music,  both  concern- 
ing and  necessarily  required  in  this  business.  "  Mirth"  (saith  ^'  Vives) 
"  purgeth  the  blood,  confirms  health,  causeth  afresh,  pleasing,  and  fine  colour," 
prorogues  life,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  young,  lively  and  fit  for  any 
manner  of  employment.  The  merrier  the  heart  the  longer  the  life  ;  "  A  merry 
heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh,"  Prov.  xiv.  30.  "  Gladness  prolongs  his  days," 
Ecclus.   XXX.  22  ;    and    this    is    one   of    the    three    Salernitan    doctors,    Dr. 

>>  Comineus.  "^  Ista  libenter  et  magna  cum  voluptate  spectare  soleo.  Et  scio  te  illecebris  hisce  captum 

iri  et  insupertripudiaturum,  hauci  dubie  demulcebere.  <^  In  musicis  supra  omnem  fidem  capior  et 

oblector  ;  choreas  libentissimu  aspicio,  pulchvarum  foeminarum  venustate  detineor,  otiari  inter  iias  solutus 
curis  possum.  »3.  Delei^bus.  '  SjTiipos.  quest.  5.  Musica  raultos  magis  dementat  quam  vinum. 

i  Animi  morbi  vel  a  musica  curantur  vel  inferuntur.  i"  Lib.  3.  de  anima  Laetitia  purgat  sanguinem, 

valetudinem  conservat,  colorem  inducit  florenteai,  nitidum,  gratum. 
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Merryman,  Dr.   Diet,    Dr.  Quiet,  'Avliieli  cure   all  diseases Mens  liilaris, 

recpdes,  moderata  dieta.  ^  Gomesi?fs,  prcpfat.  lib.  3.  de  ml.  gen.  is  a  great  mao-- 
nifier  of  honest  mirth,  by  -which  (saith  he)  "wc  cure  many  passions  of  the  mind 
in  ourselves,  and  in  our  friends  ;"  which  ^  Galateus  assigns  for  a  cause  why  Ave 
love  merry  companions  :  and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that  as  "^  Magnimis 
holds,  a  merry  companion  is  better  than  any  music,  and  as  the  saying  is,  comes 
jucididus  in  via  pro  rehicnlo,  as  a  waggon  to  him  that  is  wearied  on  the  way. 
Jiicundaconfahiilatio,  sales,  joci,  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  conceits,  merry  tales, 
melliti  verborum  globidi,  as  Petronius,  "  Plinj',  °  Spondanus,  P  Ca^lius,  and 
many  good  authors  plead,  are  that  sole  Nepenthes  of  Homer,  Helena's  bowl, 
Venus 's  girdle,  so  renowned  of  old  ito  expel  grief  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and 
gladness  of  heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood,  or  seasonably  applied.  In  a  word, 

"'  Amor,  voluptas,  Venus,  gaudium,  I      "  GratiScation,  pleasure,  love,  joy, 

Jocus,  ludus,  sermo  suavis,  suaviatio."  |  Mirth,  sjiort,  pleasant  words  and  no  alloy," 

are  the  true  Nepenthes.  For  these  causes  om-  plu'sicians  generally  prescribe 
this  as  a  principal  engine  to  batter  the  walls  of  melancholy,  a  chief  antidote, 
and  a  sufficient  cure  of  itself.  "  By  all  means  (saith  ^  Mesne)  procure  mirth  to 
these  men  in  such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted,  or  smelled,  or  any  way 
perceived,  and  let  them  have  all  enticements  and  fair  promises,  the  sight  of 
excellent  beauties,  attires,  ornaments,  delightsome  passages  to  distract  their 
minds  from  fear  and  sorrow,  and  such  things  on  which  they  are  so  fixed  and 
intent.  *  Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  plays,  jests,  merry  company,"  as 
Rhasis  prescribes,  "  Avhicli  will  not  let  the  mind  be  molested,  a  cup  of  good 
drink  now  and  then,  hear  music,  and  have  such  companions  with  whom  the^^ 
are  especially  delighted  ;  "  merry  tales  or  toys,  drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and 
whatsoever  else  may  procure  mirth  :  and  by  no  means,  saltli  Guianerius,  suft'er 
them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  Victorius  Faventinus,  in  his  empirics,  accoimts 
it  an  especial  I'emedy  against  melancholy,  "  '^  to  hear  and  see  singing,  dancing, 
maskers,  mummers,  to  converse  with  such  merry  fellows  and  fair  maids.  For 
the  beauty  of  a  woman  cheereth  the  countenance,"  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  22.  >  Beauty 
alone  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  fear,  grief,  and  all  melancholy  fits  ;  a 
charm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  and  many  other  wi'iters  affirm,  a  banquet  itself ; 
he  gives  instance  in  discontented  Menelaus,  that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helena's 
fair  face  :  and  ^  Tully,  3  Tusc.  cites  Epicurus  as  a  chief  patron  of  this  tenet. 
To  expel  grief,  and  procm-e  pleasure,  sweet  smells,  good  diet,  touch,  taste, 
embracing,  singing,  dancing,  sports,  plays,  and  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beau- 
ties, qidbus  ocidi  jucnnde  moventur  et  caiimi,  are  most  powerful  means,  obria 
forma,  to  meet  or  see  a  fair  maid  pass  by,  or  to  be  in  company  with  her.  He  found 
it  by  experience,  and  made  good  use  of  it  in  his  own  person,  if  Plutarch  belie 
him  not  ;  for  he  reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more  elegant  pieces  ;  ^Leontia, 
Boedina,  Hedieia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently  seen  in  Epicurus'  garden,  and 
very  familiar  in  his  house.  Neither  did  he  try  it  himself  alone,  but  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  ^  Atheneus,  he  practised  it  upon  others.  For  when  a  sad  and 
sick  patient  was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  "be  laid  him  on  a  down  bed, 

'  Spiritus  temperat,  calorem  excitat,  natur.ilem  virtutem  corroborat,  juvenile  corpus  diu  servat,  vitam 
prorogat,  ingenium  acuit,  et  hominum  negotii  quibuslibet  aptiorem  reddit.     Schola  Salem.  i"  Dum 

contumelia  vacant  et  festiva  lenitate  mordent,  mediocres  animi  asgritudines  sanari  solent,  &  c.  '  De  mor.  fol. 
57.  Amamus  ideo  eos  qui  sunt  faceti  et  jueundi.  >"  Regim.  sanit.  part.  2.  Nota  quod  amicus  bjanus  et 

dilectus  socius,  narrationibus  suis  jucundis  superat  omnem  nielodiam.  ■>  Lib.  21.  cap.  27.  °  Comment,  in 
4  Odyss.  P  Lib.  26.  c.  15.  i  Ilomericum  illud  Nepenthes  quod  moerorem  toOit,  et  cuthimiam,  et  hilarita- 
tem  parit.  '  Plaut.  Bacch.  ^^  De  sgi-itud.  capitis.  Omni  modo  generet  Isetitiam  in  iis,  de  iis  quse  audiuntur 
et  videntur,  aut  odorantur,  aut  gustantur,  aut  quocunque  modo  sentiri  possunt,  et  aspectu  formarum  multi 
decoris  et  ornatus,  et  negotiatione  ;  jucunda,  et  blandientibus  ludis,  et  promissis  distrahantur  eorum  auimi,  de 
re  aliqua  quam  timent  et  dolent.  ■  Utauturvenationibus  ludis,  jocis,  amicorum  consortiis,quae  non  sinunt 
animum  turbari ,  \ino  et  cantu  et  loci  mutatione,  et  biberia,  et  gaudio,  ex  quibus  prsccipue  delectantur.  "  Piso 
ex  fabulis  et  ludis  qufprenda  delectatio.  llis  versetur  qui  maxime  gi-ati,  sunt,  cantus  et  chorea  ad  Ifetitiam 
profunt.  ^  Prrecipue  valet  ad  expelleudam  melancholiam  stare  in  cantibus,  ludis,  et  sonis  et  habitare  cum 
familiaribus,  et  prsecipue  cum  puellis  jucundis.  y  Vox.  5.  de  avocamentis  lib    de  absolvendo  luctu. 

'Corporum  complexus,  cantus,  ludi,  form^e,  &c.  ^  Circa  hortos  Epicuri  frequentes.  i"  Dypnosoph. 

lib.  10.  Coronavit  florido  serto  incendens  odores,  in  culcitra  plumea  coUocavit  dulciculam  potionem  pro- 
pinans  psaltriam  addu-xit,  &c. 
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crowned  him  with  a  garland  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  in  a  fair  ^^erfunied  closet 
delicately  set  out,  and  after  a  portion  or  two  of  good  drink,  which  he  adminis- 
tered, he  brought  in  a  beautifid  young  "^  wench  that  could  play  upon  a  lute,  sing, 
and  dance,"  &c.  Tully,  3.  Tusc.  scofts  at  Epicurus,  for  this  his  profane  physic 
(as  well  he  deserved),  and  yet  Phavorinus  and  Stobeus  highly  approve  of  it ; 
most  of  our  looser  physicians  in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especially,  allow  of 
this  ;  and  all  of  them  will  have  a  melancholy,  sad,  and  discontented  person, 
make  frequent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies,  and  recreations,  et  incitandos 
ad  Venerem,  as  ^  Rodericus  k  Fonseca  will,  aspectu  et  contactu  pulcherrimarum 
fcpminarum,  to  be  drawn  to  such  consorts,  whether  they  will  or  no.  Not  to  be 
an  auditor  only,  or  a  spectator,  but  sometimes  an  actor  himself.  Duke  est 
desipere  in  loco,  to  play  the  fool  now  and  then  is  not  amiss,  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things.  Grave  Socrates  would  be  merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his 
liquor  too,  or  else  Theodoret  belies  him  ;  so  woidd  old  Cato,  "^Tidly  by  his  own 
confession,  and  the  rest.  Xenophon,  in  his  jSt/mpos.  brings  in  Socrates  as  a 
principal  actor,  no  man  merrier  than  himself,  and  sometimes  he  woidd  "  ^ride 

a  cockhorse  with   his  cliildren."     equitareiti  arundine  longd.     (Though 

Alcibiades  scoffed  at  him  for  it)  and  well  he  might  ;  for  now  and  then  (saith 
Plutarch)  the  most  virtuous,  honest,  and  gravest  men  Avill  use  feasts,  jests,  and 
toys,  as  we  do  sauce  to  our  meats.      So  did  Scipio  and  LaiUus, 


"  e  Qui  ubi  se  a  A-ulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  lemorant, 
Virtus  Seipiadse  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli, 
Nugari  cum  ii!o,  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Becoqueretur  olus,  soliti " 


■  Valorous  Scipio  and  gentle  Laelius, 
Removed  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorous. 
Were  wont  to  recreate  tbemselv&s  their  robes  laid  by. 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  was  making  ready." 


Machiavel,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this  note  of 
('osmo  de  Medici,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his  time  in  Italy,  that  he 
woidd  "  ^now  and  then  play  the  most  egregious  fool  in  his  carriage,  and  was 
.so  much  given  to  jesters,  plaj-ers  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  merry, 
that  he  that  should  but  consider  his  gravity  on  the  one  part,  his  folly  and  light- 
ness on  the  other,  would  surely  say,  there  were  two  distinct  persons  in  him." 
Nowmethinks  he  did  well  in  it,  though'  Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion,  that  magi.s- 
trates,  senators,  aud  grave  men,  should  not  descend  to  lighter  sports,  ne  res- 
jyublicOj  ludere  videatur :  but  as  Themistocles,  still  keep  a  stern  and  constant 
carriage.  I  commend  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  than 
whom  Italy  never  knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if  ^  Machiavel 
do  not  deceive  us  in  his  life  :  "  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended  him  for 
dancing  beside  his  dignity,"  (belike  at  some  cushion  dance)  he  told  him  again, 
(jui  sapit  interdiu,  vix  unquam  noctu  desijyit,  he  that  is  wise  in  the  day  may 
dote  a  little  in  the  night.  Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of  Pope  Leo  Decimns, 
that  he  was  a  grave,  discreet,  staid  man,  yet  sometimes  most  free,  and  too  open 
in  his  sports.  And  'tis  not  altogether  '  unfit  or  misbeseeming  the  gravity  of 
such  a  man,  if  that  decorum  of  time,  place,  and  such  circumstances  be  observed. 
•"  Misce  stidtitiam  consiliis  brevem  ;  and  as  "  he  said  in  an  epigram  to  his  wife, 
1  would  have  every  man  say  to  himself,  or  to  his  friend, 

"  Moll,  once  in  pleasant  company  by  chance,  |  Veil,  if  you  will,  your  head,  your  soul  reveal 

I  wished  that  you  for  company  would  dance  :  i  To  him  that  only  wounded  souls  can  heal  : 

Which  you  refus'd,  and  said,  your  years  require,  j  ISe  in  my  house  as  busy  as  a  bee, 

Now,  matron-like,  both  manners  aud  attire.  ]  Having  a  sting  for  every  one  but  me  ; 

AVell,  Moll,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like,  |  Buzzing  in  every  corner,  gath'ring  honey: 

Then  trust  to  this,  I  will  thee  matron-like  :  i  Let  notliing  waste,  that  costs  or  yieldeth  money. 

Yet  so  to  you  my  love  may  never  lessen,  [  "  And  when  thou  seest  my  heart  to  mirth  incline. 
As  you  for  church,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lesson  :     Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  good  cheer  &  wine  : 
Sit  in  the  church  as  solemn  as  a  saint,  Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  scape. 

No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint :  i  But  be  as  wanton,  toying  as  an  ape." 

■^  Ut  reclinata  suaviter  in  lectum  puella,  Sec.  ■'  Tom.  2.  consult.  85.  «  Epist.  fam.  lib.  7.  "22. 

epist.  Ileri  demum  bene  potus,  seroque  redieram.  '  Valer.  Max.  cap.  8.  lib.  8.  Interposita  arundhie 

cruribus  suis,  cum  filiis  ludens,  ab  Alcibiade  risus  est.  g  Hor.  ''  Hominibus  facetis,  et  ludis  i)uerilibiis 
ultra  modum  deditus  adeo  ut  si  cui  in  eo  tam  gravitatem,  quam  levitatem  considerare  liberet,  duas  personas 
distinctas  in  eo  esse  diceret.  '  De  nugis  curial.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  Magistratus  et  viri  graves,  a  ludis  levioribus 

arcendi.  ''  Machiavel  vita  ejus.  Ab  amico  reprehensus,  quod  praeter  dignitatem  tripudiis  operara  dartt, 

respondet,  &c.  '  There  is  a  time  for  aU  things,  to  weep,  laugh,  mourn,  dance,  Eccles.  iii.  4.  '"  Hor. 

"  .Sir  John  Harrington,  Epigr.  50.  "  Lucretia  toto  sis  licet  usque  die,  Thaida  node  volo. 
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Those  old  p  Greeks  had  theu-  Lubcntiam  T)eam,  goddess  of  pleasure,  and  the 
Lacedeinoniaiis,  instructed  from  Lycurgus,  did  Deo  Itisui  sacrijicare,  after 
their  wars  especially,  and  in  times  of  peace,  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as 
it  appears  by  that  of  <i  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  laughter 
himself:  "  ■■  Because  laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their  labours  and 
modester  life."  ^  Ii/K?ts  cnim  divicin  at(iue ;  Jiominum  est  ceterna  voluptas. 
Princes  use  jesters,  jjlayers,  and  have  those  masters  of  revels  in  their  courts. 
The  Romans  at  every  supper  (for  they  had  no  solemn  dinner)  used  music, 
gladiators,  jesters,  &c.  as  '  Suetonius  relates  of  Tiberius,  Dion  of  Commodus, 
and  so  did  the  Greeks.  Besides  music,  in  Xenophon's  Sympos.  Philippus 
ridendi  artifex,  Philip,  a  jester,  was  brought  to  make  sport.  Paulus  Jovius, 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  digression  of  our  English 
customs,  which  howsoever  some  may  misconstrue,  I,  for  my  part,  will  interpret 
to  the  best.  "  "  The  whole  nation  beyond  all  other  mortal  men,  is  most  given 
to  banquetting  and  feasts  ;  for  they  prolong  them  many  hoiu-s  together,  with 
dainty  cheer,  exquisite  music,  and  facete  jesters,  and  afterwards  they  fall  a 
dancing  and  courting  their  mistresses,  till  it  be  late  in  the  night."  Volateran 
gives  the  same  testimony  of  tliis  island,  commending  our  jovial  manner  of 
entertainment  and  good  mirth,  and  methinks  he  saith  well,  there  is  no  harm 
in  it  ;  long  may  they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias  reports  of  a 
Persian  king,  that  had  150  maids  attending  at  his  table,  to  play,  sing,  and 
dance  by  turns  ;  and  "  Lil.  Geraldus  of  an  J^gyptian  prince,  that  kept  nine 
virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him,  and  those  of  most  excellent  feature,  and  sweet 
voices,  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  fiction  of  the  nine 
Muses.  The  king  of  ^Ethiopia  in  Africa,  most  of  our  Asiatic  princes  have 
done  so  and  do  ;  those  Sophies,  Mogors,  Turks,  ttc.  solace  themselves  after 
supper  amongst  their  queens  and  concubines,  qucs  juczmdioris  ohlectamenti 
cmisa  {J  saith  mine  author)  coram  rege  psallere  et  saltare  consueverant,  taking- 
great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and  dance.  This  and  many  such 
means  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men,  have  been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as 
knowing  there  is  no  better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life.  What  shall 
I  say  then,  but  to  every  melancholy  man, 

"  '  T'tereconvhis,  non  tristibus  utcre  amicis,  I  "  Feast  often,  and  use  friends  not  still  so  sad, 

Quos  nugee  et  risus,  et  joca  salsa  juvant."  |      'NVliose  jests  and  merriments  may  malie  tliee  glad." 

Use  honest  and  chaste  sports,  scenical  shows,  plays,  games  ;  °- Accedant 
juvenumque  Chori,  mistxcque  puellce.  And  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  concludes  an 
epistle  to  Bernard  Canisianus,  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  this  tract 
to  all  good  students,  "  '^  Live  merrily,  0  my  friends,  free  from  cares,  per- 
plexity, anguish,  grief  of  mind,  live  merril}^"  Icctitice  coelum  vos  creavit : 
"  ^  Again  and  again  I  request  you  to  be  merry,  if  anything  trouble  yom*  hearts, 
or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and  contemn  it,  '^  let  it  pass.  ^'  And  this  I  enjoin 
you,  not  as  a  divine  alone,  but  as  a  physician  ;  for  without  this  mirth,  which 
is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  physic,  medicines,  and  whatsoever  is  used  and 
applied  to  prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead,  and  of  no  force."  Dumfata 
sinunt,  vivite  Iceti  (Seneca),  I  say  be  merry. 

"  f  Nee  lusibiis  virentem 

Viduemus  banc  juventam." 

It  was  Tiresias  the   prophet's   council  to  s  Menippus,  that  travelled  all   the 

p  Lil.  Giraldus  hist.  deor.  Syntag.  1.  i  Lib.  2.  de  aur.  as.  ■■  Eo  quod  ri^us  essot  laboris  et 

moJesti  victus  condimentum.  •  C.ilcag.  epig.  ■  '  Cap.  61.     In  deliciis  habuit  scurras  et  adula- 

torer.  "  tJni\e.si  gens  supra  mortales  cseteros  conviviorum  studiosissima.     Ea  euim  pervariaset  exqui- 

sitas  dapes,  interpositis  musicis  et  joculatoribus,  in  mnltas  sa?piua  boras  extrahunt,  ac  subinde  produetis 
clioreis  et  amoribus  foeminarum  indidgent,  See.        '  Syntag.  de  Musis.  y  Atheneus  lib.  12  et  14.  assiduis 

mulierum  vocibus,  cantuque  symphonise  Palatium  Persarum  regis  totum  personabat.  Jovius  hist.  lib.  18. 
»  Kobanus  Hessus.  »  Fracastorius.  ''  Vivite  ergo  Iseti,  O  amici,  procul  ab  angustia,  vivite  la3ti.  <^  Iterum 
preeor  et  obtestor,  vivite  Iseti :  illud  quod  cor  urit,  negligite.  ''  Lsetus  in  prsesens  animus  quod  ultra 

oderit  curare.     Hor.     He  was  botb  Sacerdos  et  Medicus.  =  Hrei?  Jiutem  non  tarn  ut  Sacerdos,  .amici, 

mando  vobis,  quam  ut  medicus  ;  nam  absque  hac  ima  tanquam  medicinarum  ^ita,  medicinse  omnes  ad  vitam 
producendam  adbibitae  moriuntur  :  vivite  Ineti.        '  Locheus  Anacreon.        e  Luciau.  Necvomantia.  Tom.  2. 
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world  over,  even  down  to  liell  itself  to  seek  content,  and  lils  last  farewell  to 
Menippus,  to  be  merry.  "  ''  Contemn  tlie  world  (saitli  he)  and  count  that  is 
in  it  vanity  and  toys  ;  this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long  ;  be  not  curious,  or  over 
solicitous  in  anything,  but  with  a  well  composed  and  contested  estate  to  enjoy 
thyself,  and  above  all  things  to  be  merry." 

"  Si  Numerus  uti  censet  sine  amove  jocisque, 
Kil  est  jucun.lum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque."  ' 

Nothing  better  (to  conclude  with  Solomon,  Ecclus.  iii.  22),  "  Than  that  a 
man  should  rejoice  in  his  afiairs."  'Tis  the  same  advice  which  every  phy- 
sician in  this  case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  Capivaccius  to  his,  "  '^  avoid  over- 
much study  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  as  much  as  in  thee  lies  live  at 
heart's-ease  :  "  Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  Cardinal  Csesius,  "  '  amidst 
thy  serious  studies  and  business,  use  jests  and  conceits,  plays  and  toys,  and 
whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy  mind."  Nothing  better  than  mirth  and 
merry  company  in  this  malady.  "  ™  It  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Moutanus), 
it  must  be  expelled  with  hilarity." 

But  see  the  mischief ;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only 
medicine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business  ;  and  in 
another  extreme,  sjiend  all  their  daj's  among  good  fellows  in  a  tavern  or  an 
ale  house,  and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking  ; 
malt-worms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  "  Qui  hibunt  solum  ranarum  more, 
nihil  comedentes,  like  so  many  frogs  in  a  puddle.  'Tis  their  sole  exercise  to 
eat,  and  drink  ;  to  sacrifice  to  Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potinu,  Mellona,  is 
all  their  religion.  They  wish  for  Philoxenus'  neck,  Jupiter's  trinoctium,  and 
that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshua's  time,  to  satisfy  their  lust,  that 
they  might  dies  noctesque  percfrcccari  et  bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men  of 
good  parts,  good  fiishion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to  every 
rogue's  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roar  aud  sing  scurrilous  songs 
in  base  places. 

"  °  Invenies  aliqi;em  cum  peroussore  jaceatera, 
Permistum  nautis,  aut  furibus,  autfugitrvis." 

Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  ho  would  lie  drinking  all 
day  long  with  carmen  and  tapsters  in  a  brothel-house,  is  too  fre(|ucnt  amongst 
us,  with  men  of  better  note  :  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  nndta  bibens,  et 
midta  vorans,  Sjc.  They  drown  their  wits,  seethe  their  brains  in  ale, 
consmne  their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  temperatures,  contract 
filthy  diseases,  rheums,  di-opsies,  calentures,  tremor,  get  swoln  jugulars, 
pimpled  red  faces,  sore  eyes,  kc.  ;  heat  their  livers,  alter  their  complexions, 
spoil  their  stomachs,  overthrow  their  bodies  ;  for  drink  drowns  more  than 
the  sea  and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it  (mere  funges  and  casks),  confound 
their  souls,  suppress  reason,  go  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that  which 
is  a  help  to  their  undoing,  i'  Quid  refert  morbo  an  ferro  jyereamve  rtiitid  ? 
'I  When  the  Black  Prince  went  to  set  the  exiled  king  of  Castile  into  his  king- 
dom, there  was  a  terrible  battle  fought  between  the  English  and  the  Spanish : 
at  last  the  Spanish  fled,  the  English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where 
some  drowned  themselves  to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now 
tell  me  what  difterence  is  between  drowning  and  killing  ?  As  good  be  melan- 
choly still,  as  drunken  beasts  and  beggars.      Company  a  sole  comfort,  and  an 

h  Omnia  mundana  nugas  sestima.  Hoc  solum  tota  vita  persequere,  ut  proesentibusbene  compositis,  minime 
curiosus,  aut  ulla  in  re  solicitus,  quam  plurimum  ])otes  vitam  hilarem  traducas.  '  '■  If  tlie  world  think 

that  nothing  can  be  happy  without  love  and  mirth,  then  live  in  love  and  jollity."  '^  Ilildesheira  spicel.  2. 

de  Mania,  fol.  161.  Studia  literarura  et  animi  perturbationes  fugiat,  *et  quantum  potest  jucunde  vivat. 
'  Lib.  de  atra  bile.  Gravioribus  curis  ludos  et  facetias  aliquando  interpone,  joccs,  et  quae  solent  animum 
relnxare.  "'  Consil.  .SO.  mala  valetudo  aucta  et  contracta  est  tristitia,  ac  proptera  exhilaratione  animi 

reiiiovenda.  "  Athen  dypuosoph.  lib.  1.  "  Juven.  sat.  8.  "  You  will  find  him  beside  some  cut-throat, 
along  with  sailors,  or  thieves,  or  runaways."  p  llor.     "  AMiat  does  it  signify  whether  I  peri.sh  by  disease 

or  Tiy  the  sword  !  "  'i  Frossard.  hist.  lib.  1.  Ilispaui  cum  Anglorum  vires  ferre  non  possent,  in  fugam  se 
dederunt,  &c.  i'rsecipites  in  fiuvium  se  dederunt,  ne  in  hostimn  aianus  venirent. 
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only  remedy  to  all  kind  of  discontent,  is  their  sole  misery  and  cause  of  per- 
dition. As  llcrmione  lamented  in  Euripides,  mcdcB  rniiUeres  me  fecerunt 
mahoii.  Evil  company  marred  her,  may  they  justly  complain,  bad  companions 
have  been  their  bane.  For,  ■■  malus  malum  vult  ut  sit  sni  similis ;  one 
drunkard  in  a  comj)any,  one  thief,  one  whoremaster,  will  by  his  goodwill 
nuxke  all  the  rest  as  bad  as  himself, 


Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  vapores," 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be  it  good  or  bad,  if 
you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as  they  do  ;  yea,  *  though  it  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  health,  you  must  drink  veiieuum  pro  vino.  And  so  like 
grasshoppers,  whilst  thoy  sing  over  their  cups  all  summer,  they  starve  in 
winter ;  and  for  a  little  vain  merriment  shall  find  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in 
the  end. 


SECT.  III.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.   I. — A  Consolatori/  Digression,  containing  the  Retnedies  of  all  manner 

of  Discontents. 

Because  in  the  preceding  section  I  have  made  mention  of  good  counsel, 
comfortable  speeches,  persuasion,  how  necessarily  they  are  required  to  the  cure 
of  a  discontented  or  troubled  mind,  how  present  a  remedy  they  yield,  and 
many  times  a  sole  sufficient  cure  of  themselves  ;  I  have  thought  fit  in  this  fol- 
lowing section,  a  little  to  digress  (if  at  least  it  be  to  digress  in  this  subject), 
to  collect  and  glean  a  few  remedies,  and  comfortable  speeches  out  of  our  best 
orators,  philosophers,  divines,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  tending  to  this 
purpose.  I  confess,  many  have  copiously  written  of  this  subject,  Plato,  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus,  Xenocrates,  Grantor,  Lucian, 
Boethius  :  and  some  of  late,  Sadoletus,  Cardan,  Budseus,  Stella,  Petrarch, 
Erasmus,  besides  Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &c.  And  they  so  well,  that 
as  Hierome  in  like  case  said,  si  nostrum  areret  ingenium,  de  Ulorum  posset 
fontihus  irrigari,  if  our  barren  wits  were  dried  up,  they  might  be  copiously 
irrigated  from  those  Avell-springs  :  and  I  shall  but  actum  agere ;  yet 
because  these  tracts  are  not  so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomise,  and 
briefly  insert  some  of  their  divine  precepts,  reducing  their  vohmiinous  and  vast 
treatises  to  my  small  scale  ;  for  it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  bring  so  gTeat 
vessels  into  so  little  a  creek.  And  although  (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de 
consol.)  "  "  I  know  beforehand,  this  tract  of  mine  many  will  contemn  and  reject ; 
they  that  are  fortunate,  happy,  and  in  flourishing  estate,  have  no  need  of  such  con- 
solatory speeches ;  they  that  are  miserable  and  unhappy,  think  them  insufficient 
to  ease  their  grieved  minds,  and  comfort  their  misery  :"  yet  I  will  go  on  ;  for 
this  must  needs  do  some  good  to  such  as  are  happy,  to  bring  them  to  a  mode- 
ration, aud  make  them  reflect  and  know  themselves,  by  seeing  the  inconstancy 
of  human  felicity,  others,  misery  :  and  to  such  as  are  distressed,  if  they  will  but 
attend  and  consider  of  this,  it  cannot  choose  but  give  some  content  and  comfort. 
"  ^^  'Tis  true,  no  medicine  can  cure  all  diseases,  some  aflfections  of  the  mind  are 
altogether  incurable  ;  yet  these  helps  of  art,  ph^^sic,  and  philosophy  must  not  be 
contemned."  Arrianus  and  Plotinus  are  stitf  in  thecontrary  opinion,  that  such 
precepts  can  do  little  good.  Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  in  some  cases,  they 
will  reject  such  speeches  like  bread  of  stones,  Insana  stidtce  mentis  hcec  solatia'^. 

'  Ter.        '  Ilor.  "  Although  you  swear  that  you  dread  the  niglit  air."        ■  'H  t/3-;  -h  a.^i9-i.  "  Either  drink 
or  depart."  "  Lib.  de  lib.  propriis.  llos  hijros  scio  niultos  spernere,  nam  felices  his  se  iion  iudigere 

putant,  infellces  ad  solationem  miseriEe  non  sufficere.  Et  tameu  fellcibus  moderationem,  dum  inconstan- 
tiam  humana;  felicitatis  decent,  proestant ;  infelices  si  omnia  recte  sestimare  velint,  felices  reddere  possunt. 
"•  Nullum  medicamentum  omnes  sanare  potest :  sunt  affectus  animi  qui  prorsus  sunt  insanabiles  ?  non  tamen 
artis  opus  sperni  debet,  nut  medicina;,  aut  philosophiae.        »  "  The  insane  consolations  of  a  foolish  mind." 
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Words  add  no  courage,  which  y  Catiline  once  said  to  his  soldiers,  "  a  cap- 
tain's oration  doth  not  make  a  coward  a  valiant  man  :  "  and  as  Job  ^  feelingly 
said  to  his  friends,  "  you  are  but  miserable  comforters  all."  'Tis  to  no  purpose 
in  that  vulgar  phrase  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  familiar 
sayings :  as  ^'Plinius  Secundus,  being  now  sorrowful  and  heavy  for  the  departure 
of  his  dear  friend  Cornelius  Rufus,  a  Roman  senator,  wrote  to  his  fellow  Tiro 
in  like  case,  adhihe  solatia,  sed  nova  aliqua,  sedfortia,  quce  audierim  nunquam, 
legerim  nunquam  :  nam  qucB  audivi,  qum  legi  omnia,  tanio  dolore  superantur, 
either  say  something  that  I  never  read  nor  heard  of  before,  or  else  hold  thy 
peace.  Most  men  will  here  except  trivial  consolations,  ordinary  speeches,  and 
known  persuasions  in  this  behalf  will  be  of  small  force  ;  what  can  any  man  say 
that  hath  not  been  said  ?  To  what  end  are  such  para^netical  discourses  ?  you 
may  as  soon  remove  Mount  Caucasus,  as  alter  some  men's  atlections.  Yet  sure 
I  think  they  cannot  choose  but  do  some  good,  and  comfort  and  ease  a  little, 
though  it  be  the  same  again,  I  will  say  it,  and  upon  that  hope  I  will  adventure. 
"^Nuii  mens  lilc  sermo,  'tis  not  my  speech  this,  but  of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus, 
Austin,  Bernard,  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  If  I  make  nothing,  as  "^Montaigne 
said  in  like  case,  I  will  mar  nothing ;  'tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my  stvidy,  I  hope 
I  shall  do  nobody  wrong  to  speak  what  I  think,  and  deserve  not  blame  in 
imparting  my  mind.  If  it  be  not  for  thy  ease,  it  may  for  mine  own  ;  so 
TuUy,  Cardan,  and  Boethius  wrote  de  consol.  as  well  to  help  themselves  as 
others  ;  be  it  as  it  may  I  wiU  essay, 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  general  or  particular  ;  general  are 
wars,  plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather,  epi- 
demical diseases  which  afflict  whole  kingdoms,  territories,  cities  :  or  peculiar 
to  private  men,  "^'as  cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want,  sick- 
ness, orbities,  injuries,  abuses,  &L(i.  Generally  all  discontent,  "  homines  qua- 
tlmnr  fortunce  salo.  No  condition  free,  qulsque  suos  jxdlmur  manes.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  oiu*  mirth  and  jollity,  there  is  some  grudging,  some  complaint  ; 
as  'he  saith,  our  whole  life  is  a  glucupricon,  a  bitter  sweet  passion,  honey  and 
gall  mixed  together,  we  arc  all  miserable  and  discontent,  who  can  deny  it  ?  If 
all,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  inevitable  necessity,  all  distressed, 
then  as  Cardan  infers,  "  s  who  art  thou  that  hopest  to  go  free  ?  Why  dost  thou 
not  grieve  thou  art  a  mortal  man,  and  not  oovcrnor  of  the  world?"  Ferre 
quam  sortem  patluntur  omnes.  Nemo  recuset,  " '>  If  it  be  common  to  ail,  why 
should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  than  another  ?  "  If  thou  alone  wert  dis- 
tressed, it  were  indeed  more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  endm-ed  ;  but  when  the 
calamity  is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this,  thou  hast  more  feUows,  Solamen 
mlseris  socles  habulsse  doloris  ;  'tis  not  thy  sole  case,  and  why  shouldst  thou  be 
so  impatient?  "  'I,  but  alas  we  are  more  miserable  than  others,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  Besides  private  miseries,  we  live  in  perpetual  fear  and  danger  of 
common  enemies  :  we  have  Bellona's  whips,  and  pitiful  outcries,  for  epithala- 
miums  ;  for  pleasant  music,  that  fearful  noise  of  ordnance,  drums,  and  warlike 
trumpets  still  sounding  in  our  ears  ;  instead  of  nuptial  torches,  we  have  firing 
of  towns  and  cities  ;  for  triumphs,  lamentations  ;  for  joy,  tears.     ''  So  it  is, 

y  Salust.    Verba  virtutem  non  addunt,  nee  imperatoris  oratio  facile  timido  fortem.  '  .Job,  cap.  16. 

»  Epist.  13.  lib.  1.  ^  Ilor.  <=  Lib.  2.  Essays,  cap.  (i.  <•  Aliutn  paupertas,  alium  orbitas,  hunc  morbi, 
ilium  timor,  alium  injurire,  bunc  insidise,  ilium  uxor,  ftlii  distrahuut.  Cardan.  '  Boetbius  1.  1.  met.  5. 

f  Apuleius  4.  florid.  Nibil  bomiui  tarn  i)rosper&  datum  divinitus,  quin  ei  admixtum  sit  aliquid  diflicultatis , 
in  amplissima  quaque  laititia  subest  qu?edam  querimonia,  conjugatione  quadam  mellis  et  fellis.  s  Si 

omnes  premantur,  quis  tu  es  qui  solus  evadere  cupis  ab  ea  lege  qua;  neminem  prseterit  ?  cur  te  non  mortalem 
factum  et  universi  orbisregem  fieri  non  doles  ?  ^  Puteanus  ep.  7o.     Aeque  cuiquam  prsrcipue  dolendum 

eo  quod  accidit  universis.  '  Lorcban.  Gallobelgicuslib.3.  Anno  1598.  de  Belgis.  Sed  ebeu  inquis  euge 
quid  agemus  ?  ubi  pro  Epithalamio  Bellonse  flagellum,  pro  musica  harmonia  terribilum  lituorum  et  tubarum 
audias  clangorem,  pro  tsedis  nuptialibus,  villarum,  pagorum,  urbium  videas  incendia ;  ubi  pro  .jubilo  lamenta, 
pro  risu  fletus  aerem  complent.  ^  Ita  est  profecto,  et  quisquishsec  videreabnuis,  buic  seculi  parum 

aptus  es,  aut  potius  nostrorum  omnium  conditionem  ignoras,  quibus  reeiproeo  quodam  ue.\u  la'ta  tristibus, 
tristia  laetis  invicem  succedunt. 
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and  so  it  was,  and  so  it  ever  will  ho.  He  tliat  refuseth  to  see  and  hear,  to 
suiicr  this,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world,  and  knows  not  the  common  condition 
of  all  men,  to  whom  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a  reciprocal  course,  joj's  and 
sorrows  are  annexed,  and  succeed  one  another."  It  is  inevitahle,  it  may  not 
be  avoided,  and  why  then  shouldst  thou  he  so  much  troubled  ?  Grave  nihil 
estfiomini  quod  fert  tiecessitas,  as  '  Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet,  "  that  which 
is  necessar}-  cannot  be  grievous."  If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this, 
"  "'  that  whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  it  must  be  endured  :  "  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  conform  thyself  to  undergo  it.  "  Si  hmc/a  est,  lenis  est ;  si  gravis 
est,  brevis  est.  If  it  be  long,  'tis  light  ;  if  grievous,  it  cannot  last.  It  will 
away,  dies  dohrem  minuit,  and  if  nought  else,  time  will  wear  it  out  ;  custom 
will  ease  it  ;  °  oblivion  is  a  conmion  medicine  for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefs,  and 
detriments  Avhatsoever,  "Paud  when  they  ai'e  once  past,  this  commodity  comes 
of  infelicity,  it  makes  the  rest  of  our  life  sweeter  imto  us  :  "  '^  Atque  Itcec  olim 
oneminisse  juvabit,  "recollection  of  the  past  is  pleasant:"  "the  privation 
and  want  of  a  thing  many  times  makes  it  more  pleasant  and  delightsome  than 
before  it  was. "  We  must  not  think  the  happiest  of  us  aU  to  escape  here  without 
some  misfortunes, 


■  TTsque  adeo  nuUn,  est  sincera  voluptas, 


Solicitumque  aliquid  la;tis  intervenit.- 

Ileaveu  and  earth  are  much  unlike:  "  ^  Tl^ogg  heavenly  bodies  indeed  are 
freely  carried  in  their  orbs  without  any  impediment  or  interruption,  to  continue 
their  course  for  innumerable  ages,  and  make  their  conversions  :  but  men  are 
lu'ged  with  many  difficulties,  and  have  diverse  hindrances,  oppositions  stiU  cross- 
ing, interrupting  their  endeavours  and  desires,  and  no  mortal  man  is  free  from 
this  law  of  nature."  We  must  not  therefore  hope  to  have  all  things  answer 
our  own  expectation,  to  have  a  continuance  of  good  success  and  fortunes,  For- 
tuna  nunquam  perpetuo  est  bona.  And  as  Miuutius  Felix,  the  Roman  consid, 
told  that  insulting  Coriolanus,  drunk  with  his  good  fortunes,  look  not  for  that 
success  thou  hast  hitherto  had  ;  "  '  It  never  3^et  happened  to  any  man  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according  to  his  desire, 
or  to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse."  Even  so  it  fell  out  to 
him  as  he  foretold.  And  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happiness  of  Augustus  ; 
though  he  Avere  Jupiter's  almoner,  Pluto's  treasurer,  Neptune's  admiral,  it 
coidd  not  secure  him.  Such  was  Alcibiades'  fortune,  Narsetcs,  that  gi-eat 
Gonsalvus,  and  most  famous  men's,  that  as  "  Jovius  concludes,  "it  is  almost 
fatal  to  great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otherwise  circumvented 
with  envy  and  malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and  die  contumeliously. "  'Tis  so, 
still  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be,  Nihil  est  ah  omni  parte  heaium, 

"  There  's  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 
Tiiat  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute." 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  alteration ;  and  so  long 
as  thou  livest  upon  earth  look  not  for  other.  "  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  here  find 
peaceable  and  cheerful  days,  quiet  times,  but  rather  clouds,  storms,  calumnies, 
such  is  our  fate."  And  as  those  errant  planets  in  their  distinct  orbs  have  their 
several  motions,  sometimes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  in  apogee,  perigee, 

'  In  Tusc.  e  vetere  poeta.  ">  Cardan  lib.  1.  de  consol.    Est  consolationis  genus  non  leva,  quod  a 

necessitate  tit;  sive  feras,  sive  non  feras,  ferendum  est  tamen.  "Seneca.  "Omnidolori 

tempus  est  medicina  ;  ipsum  luctum  extinguit,  injurias  delet,  omnis  mali  oblivionem  adfert.  r  llabet 

hoc  quoque  comraodum  omnis  infelicitas,  suaviorem  vitaui  cum  abierit  relinquit.  i  Virg.  '  Ovid. 

"  For  there  is  no  pleasure  perfect,  some  anxiety  always  intervenes."  •  Lorchan.    Sunt  namque  infera 

superis,  bumana  terrenis  longe  disparia.  Ktenim  beatfe  mentes  feruntur  libere,  et  sine  ullo  impedimento, 
stelliB,  a'tliereique  orbes  cursus  et  conversiones  suas  jam  saeculis  innumerabilibus  constantissime  conficiunt ; 
verum  homines  magnis  angustiis.     Neque  hac  nature  lege  est  quisquara  mortalium  solutus.  •  Dionysius 

Kalicar.  lib.  8.  non  enim  unquam  contigit,  nee  post  liomines  natos  invenies  quenquam,  cui  omnia  ex  animi 
sententia  suecesserint,  ita  ut  nulla  in  re  fortuna  sit  ei  adversata.  "  Vit.  Gonsalvi  lib.  ult.  ut  ducibus  fatale 
sit  clarissimis  a  culpa  sua,  secus  circumveniri  cum  malitia  et  invidia,  imniinutaque  dignitateper  contumeliam 
niOJ'i.  '"  In  terris  puruni  ilium  .ttlierem  non  invenies,  et  ventos  serenos  :  nimbos  potius,  proceUas,  caluni- 
nias.    Lips,  cent  misc.  ep.  y. 
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oriental,  occidental,  comltust,  feral,  free,  and  as  our  astrologers  will,  have  their 
fortitudes  and  debilities,  by  reason  of  those  good  and  bad  irradiations,  conferred 
to  each  other's  site  in  the  heavens,  in  their  terms,  houses,  ease,  detriments,  <fec. 
So  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world,  ebb  and  flow,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected, 
lead  a  troublesome  life,  subject  to  many  accidents  and  casualties  of  fortunes, 
variety  of  passions,  infirmities  as  well  from  ourselves  as  others. 

Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  than  the  rest,  other  men  ai-e 
hajipy  but  in  respect  of  thee,  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine,  thou 
alone  art  unhappy,  none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said,  "^All 
men  in  the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together,  of  body, 
mind,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers,  madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all  tliose  common 
calamities  of  beggary,  want,  servitude,  imprisonment,  and  lay  them  on  a  heap 
to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  tliou  share  alike,  and  take  thy  portion  ?  or  be  as 
thou  art  ?  Without  question  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou  art.  If  some  Jupiter 
should  say,  to  give  us  all  content, 


'  Jam  faciam  quod  \'ultis  ;  eris  tu,  qui  modd  miles, 
Blercator;  tu  consultus  modo,  rusticus  ;  liinc  vos, 
Vos  Iiiuc  mutatis  discedite  partibus  ;  eia 
Quidstatis?  nolint." 


"  Well  be't  so  then  :  you  master  soldier 
Shall  be  a  merchant ;  you  sir  lawyer 
A  country  gentleman  ;  go  you  to  this, 
That  side  you  ;  why  stand  ye  ?     It 's  well  as  'tis." 


^  "  Every  man  knows  his  own,  but  not  others'  defects  and  miseries;  and  'tis 
the  nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  their  own  misfortunes," 
not  to  examine  or  consider  other  men's,  not  to  compare  themselves  with  others : 
To  recount  their  miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which 
they  have,  or  ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to  think  on  their  pros- 
perity, not  Avhat  they  have,  but  what  they  want :  to  look  still  on  them  that  go 
before,  but  not  on  those  infinite  numbers  that  come  after.  "'^Whereas  many 
a  man  Avould  think  himself  in  heaven,  a  petty  prince,  if  he  had  but  the  least 
part  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so  much  repinest  at,  abhorrest  and  accountest 
a  most  vile  and  wretched  estate."  How  many  thousands  want  that  which 
thou  hast  ?  how  many  myriads  of  poor  slaves,  captives,  of  such  as  work  day  and 
night  in  coal-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to  maintain  a  poor  living,  of  such  as 
labour  in  body  and  mind,  live  in  extreme  anguish,  and  pain,  all  which  thou  art 
free  from  ?  0  fortiniatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint :  Thou  art  most  happy  if 
thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy  happiness  ;  ''  Rem  carcndo,  non 
fruendo  cognoscimus,  when  tliou  shalt  hereafter  come  to  want  that  which  thou 
now  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art  weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  'tis  past  thou 
Avilt  say  thou  wert  most  happy :  and  after  a  little  miss,  wish  with  all  thine 
heart  thou  hadst  the  same  content  again,  mightst  lead  but  such  a  life,  a  world 
for  such  a  life :  the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then,  '^  rest  satis- 
fied, desine,  intuensque  in  aliorum  infortunia  solare  vnentem,  comfort  thyself 
with  other  men's  misfortunes,  and  as  the  moldiwarp  in  iEsop  told  the  fox,  com- 
plaining for  want  of  a  tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  tacete,  quando  me 
occulis  caption  videtis,  you  complain  of  toys,  but  I  am  blind,  be  quiet.  I  say 
to  thee  be  thou  satisfied.  It  is  '^  recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a  general  con- 
sent they  went  to  drown  themselves,  out  of  a  feeling  of  their  miseiy  ;  but  when 
they  saw  a  company  of  frogs  more  fearfid  than  they  were,  they  began  to  take 
courage,  and  comfort  again.  Compare  thine  estate  with  others.  Simdes 
aliorum  respice  casus,  mitius  ista  feres.  Be  content  and  rest  satisfied,  for  thou 
art  well  in  respect  to  others  :  be  thankful  for  that  thou  hast,  that  God  hath 
done  for  thee,  he  hath  not  made  thee  a  monster,  a  beast,  a  base  creature,  as 

»  Si  omnas  homines  sua  mala  suasque  curas  in  unum  cumulum  conferrent,  acquis  divisuri  portionibus,  <&c. 
y  llor.  ser.  lib.  1.  ^  Quod  unusquisque  propria  mala  iiovit,  aliorum  nesciat,  in  causa  est,  ut  se  inter  alios 

miserum  putet.     Cardan,  lib.  3.  de  consol.     Plutarch  de  consol.  ad  A  pollonium.  a  Quain  multos  putas 

qui  so  coelo  proximos  putarent,  totidem  regulos,  si  de  fortunse  ture  reliquiis  pars  lis  minima  contingat.    Boeth.^ 
de  consol.  lib.  2.  pros.  4.  ^  "  You  know  the  value  of  a  thing  from  wanting  more  than  from  enjoying  it." 

•^  Hesiod.  Esto  quod  es ;  quod  sunt  alii,  sine  quemlibet  esse:  Quod  non  es,  nolis  ;  quod  potes  esse,  velis. 
^  ..^Esopi  fab. 
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he  might,  hut  a  man,  a  Christian,  such  a  man  ;  consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art 
full  well  as  thou  art.  "  QnicquUl  mdl  habere  nemo  potest,  no  man  can  have 
what  he  will,  Iliad  potest  nolle  qnod  non  habet,  he  may  choose  whether  he  will 
desire  that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy  lot  is  fallen,  make  the  best  of  it.  "  ^  If 
we  shouUl  all  sleep  at  all  times,  (as  Endymion  is  said  to  have  done)  who  then 
were  happier  than  his  fellow  ?"  Our  life  is  hut  short,  a  very  dream,  and  while 
Ave  look  about  s  immortalitas  adest,  eternity  is  at  hand :  "  '>  Our  life  is  a  pilgrim- 
a<»'e  on  earth,  which  wise  men  pass  with  great  alacrity."  If  thou  be  in  woe, 
sorrow,  want,  distress,  in  pain,  or  sickness,  think  of  that  of  our  apostle,  "  God 
chastiseth  them  whom  he  loveth  :  they  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy," 
Psal.  cxxvi.  6.  "As  the  fm-nace  proveth  the  potter's  vessel,  so  doth  temptation 
try  men's  thoughts,"  Eccl.  xxv.  5,  'tis  for  'thy  good,  Periisses  nisi  periisses: 
hadst  thou  not  been  so  visited,  thou  hadst  been  utterly  undone:  "  as  gold  in 
the  fire,"  so  men  are  tried  in  adversity.  Tribidatio  ditat :  and  which  Came- 
rarius  hath  well  shadowed  in  an  emblem  of  a  thresher  and  corn. 

"  Si  tritura  absit  paleis  sunt  abdita  gi'ana,  I  "  As  threshing  separates  from  straw  the  corn, 

Nos  crux  mundanis  separat  a  paleis  :"  |      ]!y  crosses  from  the  world's  chaff  are  we  born." 

'Tis  the  very  same  which  '^  Chrysostom  comments,  horn.  2.  in  3  Mat.  "  Corn 
is  not  separated  but  by  threshing,  nor  men  from  worldly  impediments  but  by 
tribvdation."  'Tis  that  which  'Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser.  4.  de  immort.  'Tis 
that  which  "^  Hierom,  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate,  "  so  we  are  catechised 
for  eternity."  'Tis  that  which  the  proverb  insinuates.  Nocumentum  docu- 
mentum  ;  'tis  that  which  all  the  world  rings  in  om-  ears.  Deus  unicum  habet 
filium  sine  peccato,  nullum  sine  flagello  :  God,  saith  "  Austin,  hath  one  son 
without  sin,  none  without  correction.  «  "  An  expert  seaman  is  tried  in  a  tem- 
pest, a  runner  in  a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battle,  a  valiant  man  in  adversity,  a 
Christian  in  tentation  and  misery."  Basil,  horn.  8.  We  ai-e  sent  as  so  many 
soldiers  into  this  world,  to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  the  devil ;  our  life  is  a  war- 
fare, and  who  knows  it  not?  v  Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  e  terris  via:  "land 
therefore  peradventure  this  world  here  is  made  troublesome  unto  us,"  that,  as 
Gregory  notes,  "  we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and  forget  Avhither 
we  ai'e  going." 

"  '  Ite  nunc  fortes,  iibi  celsa  magni 
Ducit  exempli  via,  cur  inertes 
^  Terga  nudatis  ?  superata  tellus 

Sidera  donat." 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome,  and  you  in  misery, 
in  many  grievances:  on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant  spoi'ts,  objects, 
sweet  smells,  delightsome  tastes,  music,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  to  recreate 
your  senses.  Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  dejected,  con- 
temned, yet  comfort  thyself,  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wilderness,  " '^  God 
sees  thee,  he  takes  notice  of  thee  :"  there  is  a  God  above  that  can  vindicate 
thy  cause,  that  can  reUeve  thee.  And  surely  ^  Seneca  thinks  he  takes  delight 
in  seeing  thee.  "  The  gods  are  well  pleased  when  they  see  great  men  con- 
tending with  adversity,"  as  we  are  to  see  men  fight,  or  a  man  with  a  beast. 
But  these  are  toys  in  respect,  ""Behold,"  saith  he,  "a  spectacle  worthy  of 
God;  a  good  man  contented  with  his  estate."     A  tyrant  is  the  best  sacrifice 

=  Seneca.         'Si  dormirent  semper  omnes,  nuUus  alio  fajlicior  esset.  Card.        R  Seneca  de  ira.        *•  Plato, 
Axiocho.  An  ignoras  vitam  banc  peregrinationem,  &c.  quam  sapientes  cum  gaudio  percurrunt.  '  Sic 

expedit ;  medicus  non  dat  quod  patiens  vult,  sed  qtiod  ipse  bonum  scit.  ''  Frumentum  non  egreditur  nisi 

trituratum,  &c.  '  Non  estpa?ua  damnantis  sed  flagellum  corrigentis.  ™  Ad  hsereditateui  a?tern.am  sic 

erudiniur.  "  Confess,  ti.  °  Nauclerum  tempestas,  atUetam  stadium,  ducera  pugna,  magnanimura 

calamitas,  Christianum  vero  tentatio  probat  et  examinat.  p  Sen.  Here.  fur.     "  The  way  from  the  earth 

to  the  stars  is  not  so  downj'."  i  Ideo  Deus  asperum  fecit  iter,  ne  dum  delectantur  in  via,  obliviscantur 

eorum  qua;  sunt  in  patria.  '  Boethius  1.  5.  met.  ult.     "  Cio  now,  brave  fellows,  whither  the  lofty  path 

of  a  great  example  leads.  Why  do  you  stupidly  expose  your  backs  ?  The  earth  brings  tlie  stars  to  subjec- 
tion." "  Boeth.  pro.  ult.  Manet  spectator  cunctorum  desuper  prrescius  deus,  bonis  proemia,  malis  sujiplicia 
dispensans.  '  Lib.  de  provid.  voluptatem  capiunt  dii  siquando  magnos  viros  eolluctantes  cum  calamitate 

vident.  "  Ecce  spectaculum  Deo  dignum.  Vir  fortis  mala  fortuna  compositus. 
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to  Jupiter,  as  the  ancients  held,  and  his  hest  object  **a  contented  mind."  For 
thy  part  then  rest  satisfied,  "cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy  bm-then  on  him, 
^  rely  on  him,  trust  on  him,  and  he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  give  thee 
thine  heart's  desire;"  say  Avith  David,  "God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  in 
troubles  ready  to  he  found,"  Psal.  xlvi.  1.  "for  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,"  Psal.  cxxiv.  1.  2.  "as  the 
mountains  are  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  about  his  people,  from  hence- 
forth and  for  ever." 


MEMB.  IL 

Dcformiti/  of  hod t/,  sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  peculiar  discontents. 

Particular  discontents  and  grievances,  are  either  of  body,  mind,  or  fortune, 
which  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this  melancholy,  and  many  great 
inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of  good  counsel  and  persuasion  may  be  eased 
or  expelled.  Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies,  as  lameness,  crooked- 
ness, deafness,  blindness,  be  they  innate  or  accidental,  torture  many  men  :  yet 
this  may  comfort  them,  that  those  imperfections  of  the  body  do  not  a  whit 
blemish  the  soul,  or  hinder  the  operations  of  it,  but  rather  help  and  much  in- 
crease it.  Thou  art  lame  of  body,  deformed  to  the  eye,  yet  this  hinders  not 
but  that  thou  mayest  be  a  good,  a  wise,  upright,  honest  man.  "  y  Seldom," 
saith  Plutarch,  "Jhonesty  and  beauty  dwell  together,!'  and  oftentimes  under  a 
thread-bare  coat  lies  an  excellent  understanding,  scsjje  sub  attritd  latitat  sapientia 
veste.  ^  Cornelius  Mussus,  that  famous  preacher  in  Italy,  when  he  came  first 
into  the  pulpit  in  Venice,  was  so  much  contemned  by  reason  of  his  outside,  a 
little,  lean,  poor,  dejected  persou,  ^'they  were  all  ready  to  leave  the  church  ; 
but  when  they  heard  his  voice  they  did  admire  him,  and  happy  was  that  senator 
coidd  enjoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to  his  house.  A  silly  fellow  to  look 
to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honesty,  than  ho  that  struts  it  out  Ampullis 
jactans,  c^r.  grand ia  gradiens,  and  is  admired  in  the  world's  opinion :  Vilis  scepe 
cadus  nohile  nectar  habet,  the  best  wine  comes  out  of  an  old  vessel.  How  many 
deformed  princes,  kings,  emjjerors,  coidd  I  reckon  up,  philosophers,  orators  ? 
Hannibal  had  but  one  eye,  Appius  Claiulius,  Timoleon,  blind,  Muleasse,  king 
of  Tunis,  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Tiresias  the  prophet.  "^The  night 
hath  his  pleasure  ;"  and  for  the  loss  of  that  one  sense  such  men  are  commonly 
reconipensed  in  the  rest  ;  they  have  excellent  memories,  other  good  parts, 
music,  and  many  recreations  ;  much  happiness,  great  wisdom,  as  TuUy  well 
discourseth  in  his  '^Tuscidan  questions  :  Homer  was  blind,  yet  who  (saith  he) 
made  more  accurate,  lively,  or  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes  ?  Demo- 
critus  was  bUnd,  yet  as  Laertius  writes  of  him,  he  saw  more  than  all  Greece 
besides,  as  "^  Plato  concludes.  Turn  sane  mentis  oculus  acute  incipit  cernere, 
quum  2^1'imiim  corporis  ocidus  deflorescit,  when  our  bodily  eyes  are  at  worst, 
generally  the  eyes  of  ovn*  soid  see  best.  Some  philosophers  and  divines  have 
evirated  themselves,  and  put  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the  better  to  contem- 
plate. Angelus  Politianus  had  a  tetter  in  his  nose  continually  running,  ful- 
some in  company,  yet  no  man  so  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  works.  iEsop 
was  crooked,  Socrates  purblind,  long-legged,  hairy  ;  Democritus  withered, 
Seneca  lean  and  harsh,  ugly  to  behold,  yet  shew  me  so  many  flom-ishing  wits, 
such  divine  spirits  :  Horace  a  little  blear-eyed  contemptible  fellow,  yet  who 
so  sententious  and  wise  ?  Marcilius  Picinus,  Faber  Stapulensis,  a  couple 
of  dwarfs,  "^  Melancthon   a  short  hard-favoured  man,  parvus  erat,  sed  magnus 

» 1  Pet.  V.  7.    Psal.  Iv.  22.  i  Raro  sub  eodem  lare  hoiiestas  et  forma  habitant.  ^  Josephus  Mussus 

vita  ejus.  ="  Homuncio  brevis,  macilentus,  umbra  hominis,  &c.  Ad  stuporem  ejus  eruditionem  et 

eloquentiam  admiiati  sunt.         '>  Nox  habet  suas  voluptates.         "^  Lib.  5.  ad  hnem,  caucus  potest  esse  sapiens 
et  beatus,  &c.  ''  In  C'onvivio  lib.  25.  "  Joachimus  Canierarius  vit.  ejus. 
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erat,  c^r.,  yet  of  incomparalde  parts  all  tliroe.  ""Ignatius  Loyola  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  hy  reason  of  a  hurt  he  received  in  his  leg,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna, 
the  chief  town  of  Navarre  in  Spain,  unfit  for  wars  and  less  serviceahle  at  court, 
upon  that  accident  hetook  himself  to  his  heads,  and  hy  those  means  got  more 
honoiu'  than  ever  he  should  have  done  with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  properness 
of  person  :  s  Vulnns  non  penetrat  ariimum,  a  wound  hurts  not  the  soul.  Galba 
the  emperor  was  crook-hacked,  Epictetus  lame  :  that  great  Alexander  a  little 
man  of  stature,  '>  Augustus  Caesar  of  the  same  pitch  :  Agesilaus  despicabili 
forma ;  Boccharis  a  most  deformed  prince  as  ever  Egypt  had,  yet  as  '  Dio- 
dorus  SiciJus  recoi'ds  of  him,  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his  pre- 
decessors. A.  Dom.  1306.  ^^  Uladeslaus  Cubitalis  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland 
reigned  and  fought  more  victorious  battles  than  any  of  his  long-shanked 
predecessors.  Nidlam  virtus  respuit  staturam,  yivtvLQ  refuseth  no  stature,  and 
commonly  your  great  vast  bodies,  and  fine  features,  are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden 
spirits.  What's  in  them?  ^  Quid  rtisi  pondus  iners  stoUdceque  ferocia  mentis, 
AVhat  in  Osiis  and  Ephialtes  (Neptune's  sons  in  Homer),  nine  acres  long  ? 

"  ■"  Qui  ut  uiagnus  Orion,  I  "  Lilce  tall  Orion  stalking  o'er  the  flood  : 

Cum  pedes  incedit,  medii  per  maxima  Nerei  When  with  his  hrawny  breast  he  cuts  the  waves, 

Stagna,  viam  ftndens  humero  supereminet  undas."  |      His  shoulder  scarce  the  tojimost  billow  laves." 

What  in  Maximinus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  Zauzummins, 
or  gigantical  Anakims,  heavy,  vast,  barbarous  lubbers  ? 

*  "  si  membra  tibi  dant  grandia  Parcje, 

Mentis  eges  ? " 

Their  body,  saith  "  Lemnius,  "  is  a  burden  to  them,  and  their  spirits  not  so 
lively,  nor  they  so  erect  and  merry  :"  Non  est  in  magno  corpore  mica  salis : 
a  little  diamond  is  more  worth  than  a  rocky  mountain  :  which  made  Alexander 
Aphrodiseus  positively  conclude,  "  The  lesser,  the  °  wiser,  because  the  soul  was 
more  contracted  in  such  a  body."  Let  Bodine  in  his  5.  c.  method,  hist,  plead 
the  rest  :  the  lesser  they  are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally  the  finest 
Avits.  And  for  bodily  stature  which  some  so  much  admire,  and  goodly  pre- 
sence, 'tis  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  great  men  are  proper,  and  tall,  I  grant, 

caput  inter  nubila  condunt,  (hide  their  heads  in   the   clouds)  ;  but  belli 

pusilli,  little  men  are  pretty  :  "  Sed  sibeUus  homo  est  Cotta,  pusillus  homo  est." 
Sickness,  diseases,  trouble  many,  but  without  a  cause  ;  "  P  It  may  be  'tis  for 
the  good  of  their  souls  :"  Parsfatifuit,  the  flesh  rebels  against  the  spirit  ;  that 
which  hurts  the  one,  must  needs  help  the  other.  Sickness  is  the  mother  of 
modesty,  putteth  lis  in  mind  of  our  mortality  ;  and  when  we  are  in  the  fidl 
career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the  ear,  and  maketh  us 
know  ourselves,  'i  Pliny  calls  it,  the  sum  of  philosophy,  "  If  we  could  but 
perform  that  in  our  health,  which  we  promise  in  our  sickness."  Quum  infirmi 
sumiis,  optimi  sumus  "^ ;  for  what  sick  man  (as  >*  Secundus  expostulates  with 
Rufus)  was  ever  "  lascivious,  covetous,  or  ambitious  ?  he  envies  no  man, 
admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth  no  man,  hstens  not  after  lies  and 
tales,  (fee."  And  were  it  not  for  such  gentle  remembrances,  men  woidd  have 
uo  moderation  of  themselves,  they  would  be  worse  than  tigers,  wolves,  and 
lions  :  who  should  keep  them  in  awe  ?  "  princes,  masters,  parents,  magistrates, 
judges,  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  foul  means  cannot  contain  us,  but  a  little  sick- 
ness, (as  t  Chrysostom  observes)  wiU  correct  and  amend  us."      And  therefore 

f  Riber.  vit.  ejus.  .  g  Macrobius.  ■>  Sueton.  c.  7.9.  '  Lib.  1.     Corpore  exili  et  despecto,  sed 

ingenio  et  prudentia  longe  ante  se  reges  coeteros  prasveniens.  ''  Alexander  Ctaguinis  hist.  Polandiae. 

Corpore  parvus  erara.  cubito  vix  altior  uno,  Sed  tamen  in  parvo  corpore  magnus  eram.         '  Ovid.  ■"  Vir. 

^nei.  10.  *  "  If  the  fates  give  you  large  proportions,  do  you  not  require  faculties  ?  "  "  Lib  2.  cap.  20. 
onerf  est  illis  coi-poris  moles,  et  spiritus  minus  vividi.  "  Corpore  breves  prudentiores  quum  coarctata  sit 

anima.     Ingenio  poUet  cui  vim  natura  negavit.  p  Multis  ad  salutem  auima;  profuit  corporis  aegritudo, 

Petrarch.  i  Lib.  7.  Summa  est  totius  Philosophiae,  si  tales,  &c.  '  "  When  we  are  sick  we  are  most  amiable." 
^  Plinius  epist.  7.  hb.  Quem  iuiii-mum  libido  tolicitat,  aut  avaritia,  aut  honores  ?  nemini  invidet,  neminem 
miratur,  neminem  despicit,  sermone  miUgiio  non  alitur.  «  Non  terret  priuceps,  magister,  parens,  judex  ; 

at  Rgritudo  supervenieus,  omnia  correxit. 
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•with  good  discretion,  "  Joviaiius  Poiitanus  caused  this  short  sentence  to  l)e 
engraven  on  his  totfih  in  Naples  :  "  Laboiu-,  sorrow,  grief,  sickness,  want  and 
woe,  to  serve  proud  masters,  bear  that  superstitious  yoke,  and  bury  j'^our  dearest 
friends,  &c.,  are  the  sauces  of  ourhfe."  If  thy  disease  be  continuato  and 
painful  to  thee,  it  will  not  surely  last  :  "  and  a  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for 
a  moment,  causeth  unto  us  a  far  more  excellent  and  eternal  weight  of  glory," 
2  Cor.  iv.  17.  bear  it  with  patience;  women  endure  much  sorrow  in  childbed, 
and  yet  they  will  not  contain  ;  and  those  that  are  barren,  wish  for  this  pain  ; 
"  be  courageous,  ^  there  is  as  much  valour  to  be  shewn  in  thy  bed,  as  in  au 
army,  or  at  a  sea  fight  :"  autvincetiir,  aut  vincet,  thou  shalt  be  rid  at  last.  lu 
the  mean  time,  let  it  take  its  course,  thy  mind  is  not  any  way  disabled. 
Bihbaldus  Pirkimerus,  senator  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  rided  all  Germany,  lying- 
most  part  of  his  days  sick  of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The  more  violent  thy 
toi-ture  is,  the  less  it  will  continue  :  and  though  it  be  severe  and  hideous  for 
the  time,  comfort  thyself  as  martyrs  do,  with  honour  and  immortality,  y  That 
famous  philosopher  Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  pain  of  stone  and  cholic,  as 
a  man  might  endure,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of  immortality  ;  "  the 
joy  of  his  soul  for  his  rare  inventions,  repelled  the  pain  of  his  bodily  torments." 
Baseness  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men,  especially  if  they 
be  wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  promotion  in  a  commonwealth  ;  then  (as 
''he  observes)  if  their  birth  be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their 
fellows,  they  arc  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some  scorn  their 
own  father  and  mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  rest  of  their  kindred 
and  friends,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  come  near  them,  when  they  are  in  their 
pomp,  accounting  it  a  scandal  to  their  greatness  to  have  such  beggarly  begin- 
nings. Simon  in  Lucian,  having  now  got  a  little  wealth,  changed  his  name 
from  Simon  to  Simouides,  for  that  there  were  so  many  beggars  of  his  kin,  and 
set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  was  born,  because  no  body  should  point  at  it. 
Others  buy  titles,  coats  of  arms,  and  by  all  means  screw  themselves  into 
ancient  families,  falsifying  pedigrees,  usurping  scutcheons,  and  all  because  they 
would  not  seem  to  be  base.  The  reason  is,  for  that  this  gentility  is  so  much 
admired  by  a  company  of  outsides,  and  such  honom-  attributed  unto  it,  as 
amongst  ^  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the  common- 
alty, and  will  not  suffer  them  to  match  with  them  ;  they  depress,  and  make 
them  as  so  many  asses,  to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk  and  fallings 
out,  the  most  opprobrious  and  scurrile  name  we  can  fasten  upon  a  man,  or 
first  give,  is  to  call  him  base  rogue,  beggarly  rascal,  and  the  like : 
Whereas  in  my  judgment,  this  ought  of  all  other  grievances  to  trouble  men 
least.  Of  all  vanities  and  fopperies,  to  brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest  ;  for 
what  is  it  they  crack  so  much  of,  and  challenge  such  superiority,  as  if  they 
were  demi-gods  ?  Birth  ?  Tantane  vos  generis  temiit  fiducia  vestri  ^  ?  It 
is  non  ens,  a  mere  flash,  a  ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of  nought.  Consider 
the  beginning,  present  estate,  progress,  ending  of  gentry,  and  then  tell  me 
what  it  is.  "  '^  Oppression,  fraud,  cozening,  usury,  knavery,  bawdery,  murder, 
and  tyranny,  are  the  beginning  of  many  ancient  families  :  '^  one  hath  been  a 
blood-sucker,  a  parricide,  the  death  of  many  a  silly  sold  in  some  unjust  quar- 
rels, seditions,  made  many  an  orphan  and  poor  v.idow,  and  for  that  he  is  made 

»  K.at.  C'hytrseus  Enrop.  deliciis.     Labor,  dolor,  pegrituiJo,  luctus,  servire  superbis  dominis,  jugum  feiTe 
superstitionis,  quos  babet  cbaros  sepelire,  &c.  condimenta  vite  sunt.  •  Non  tam  inari  quiim  preplio 

virtus,  etiam  Iccto  exhibetur  :  vincetur  aut  vincet ;  aut  tu  febrera  relinques,  aut  ipsa  te.  Seneca.  v  Tullius 

lib.  7.  fain.  ep.     Vesica morbo  laborang,  et  uriuse  mittend^  difficultate  tanta,  ut  vix  incrementum  caperet ; 
repellebat  hacc  onania  animi  gaudium  ob  memoriam  inventonim.  '  lioeth.  lib.  2.  pr.  4.     Iluic  sensiis 

exuperat,  sed  e.st  pudori  degener  sanguis.  »  Gaspar  Kns  polit.  tbes.  ''  "  Does  such  presurnption  in 

your  origin  possess  you  ?  "  '  Alii  pro  pecunia  euuint  nobilitateni,  alii  illam  lenocinio,  alii  veneticiis,  am 

panicidiis ;  multis  perditio  nobilitate  conciliat,  plerique  adulatione,  detractions,  calumuiis,  &c.  Agrip.  ue 
vanit.  scien.  '^  E.\  honiicidio  ssepe  orta  nobilitas  et  strenua  camittcina. 
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a  lord  or  an  earl,  ami  his  posterity  p;entlemcn  for  ever  after.  Another  hath 
been  a  bawd,  a  pander  to  some  great  men,  a  parasite,  a  slave,  ^  prostituted 
himself,  his  wife,  daughter,"  to  some  lascivious  prince,  and  for  that  be  is 
exalted.  Tiberius  preferred  many  to  bonours  in  bis  time,  because  llicy  were 
famous  whore-masters  and  sturdy  drinkers  ;  many  come  into  this  parchment- 
row  (so  ^  one  calls  it)  by  ilattery  or  cozening  ;  searcb  your  old  families,  and 
you  shall  scarce  find  of  a  multitude  (as  J^neas  Sylvius  observes)  qui  ^celeratuin 
non  habent  ortum,  that  have  not  a  wicked  beginning  ;  aut  qui  vi  et  dole  eo  fas- 
tigii  non  ascendunt,  as  that  plebeian  in  s  Macbiavel  in  a  set  oration  proved  to 
his  fellows,  that  do  not  rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villany,  or  such  indirect 
means.  "  They  are  commonly  able  that  are  wealthy  ;  virtue  and  riches  seldom 
settle  on  one  man  :  who  then  sees  not  the  begimiing  of  nobility  ?  spoils  enrich 
one,  usury  another,  treason  a  third,  witchcraft  a  fourth,  flattery  a  fifth,  lying, 
stealing,  bearing  false  witness  a  sixth,  adultery  the  seventh,"  he.  One  makes 
a  fool  of  himself  to  make  his  lord  merry,  another  dandles  my  young  master, 
bestows  a  little  nag  on  him,  a  third  marries  a  cracked  piece,  <tc.  Now  may  it 
please  your  good  worship,  your  lordship,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  your 
family  ?  The  poet  answers,  "'^'^  Aid  Pastor  fail,  aut  illud  quod  dicere  nolo.'' 
Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman  ?  If  he,  then  we  have  traced  him  to 
his  form.  If  jovl,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boastest  so  much  ?  That  thou  art 
his  son.  It  may  be  his  heir,  his  reputed  son,  and  yet  indeed  a  priest  or  a 
serving  man  may  be  the  true  father  of  him  ;  but  we  wiU  not  controvert  that 
now  ;  married  women  are  all  honest  ;  thou  art  his  son's  son's  son,  begotten  and 
born  infra  quatuor  maria,  c^r.  Thy  great  great  great  grandfather  was  a  rich 
citizen,  and  then  in  all  likelihood  a  usurer,  a  lawyer,  and  then  a a  cour- 
tier, and  then  a a  country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep, 

<fec.  And  you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  virtues,  fortunes,  titles  ;  so  then,  what  is 
your  gentry,  but  as  Hierom  saith,  Opes  antiqucp,  inveteratce  divitice,  ancient 
wealth  ?  that  is  the  definition  of  gentility.  The  father  goes  often  to  the  devil, 
to  make  his  son  a  gentleman.  For  the  present,  what  is  it  ?  "It  began  (saith 
'  Agrippa)  with  strong  unpiety,  with  tyranny,  oppression,  etc."  and  so  it  is 
maintained  :  wealth  began  it  (no  matter  how  got),  wealth  continueth  and 
increaseth  it.  Those  Roman  knights  were  so  caUed,  if  they  could  dispend 
per  annum  so  much.  ^  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  France,  he  that  buys 
such  lands,  buys  the  honour,  title,  barony  together  w^ith  it  ;  and  they  that  can 
dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to  bear  office,  to  be  knights,  or 
fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  ^  nobiliorum  ex  censu  judicant,  our  nobles  are  mea- 
sured by  their  means.  And  what  now  is  the  object  of  honour  ?  What  main- 
tains om-  gentry  but  wealth  ?  "^  Nobilitas  sine  re  projectd  vilior  alga.  Without 
means  gentry'  is  naught  worth,  nothing  so  contemptible  and  base.  "  Disputare 
de  nobilitate  generis,  si?ie  divitiis,  est  disputare  de  nobilitate  stercoris,  saith 
Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  to  dispute  of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  (saving  your  reve- 
rence) to  discuss  the  original  of  a  mard.  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone  that  deno- 
minates, money  which  maintains  it,  gives  esse  to  it,  for  which  every  man  may 
have  it.  And  what  is  their  ordinary  exercise  ?  "  °  sit  to  eat,  drink,  lie  down 
to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play  : "  wherein  lies  their  worth  and  sufficiency  ?  in  a  few 
coats  of  arms,  eagles,  hons,  serpents,  bears,  tigers,  dogs,  crosses,  bends, 
fesses,  &c.,  and  such  hke  baubles,  which  they  commonly  set  up  in  their  gal- 

«  Plures  ob  prostitutas  filias,  iixores,  nobiles  facti :   niultos  venatioiies,  rapina;,  caedes,  prsestigia,  &c. 
'  Sat.  Menip.  e  Cum  enim  hos  tliei  nobiles  videmus,  qui  divitiis  abundant,  di\itine  vero  raro  virtutis  sunt 

comites,  quis  non  videt  ortum  nobilitatis  degenerem  ?  huuc  usurse  ditarunt,  ilium  spolia,  proditiones  ;  hie 
veneficiis  ditatus,  ille  adulationibus,  huic  adulteria  lucrum  prsbent,  nonullis  meudacia.  quidam  ex  conjuge 
qua?stum  faciunt,  plerique  ex  natis,  &e.    Florent.  hist.  lib.  3.  >>  Juven.     "  A  shepherd,  or  something  that 

I  should  rather  not  tell."  '  Robusta  improbitas  a  tjTannide  incepta,  &c.  ''  Gasper  Ens  thesauro  polit. 

'  Gresserus  Itinerar.  fol.  266.  ™  Ilor.  "  Nobility  without  wealth  is  more  worthless  than  sea- weed."  "  Syl. 
nup.  lib.  4.  num.  111.  "  Exod.  xxxii. 
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lories,  porches,  wimlo\vs,  on  bowls,  platters,  coaclies,  iu  tombs,  churches,  men's 
sleeves,  &c.  "  P  If  he  can  hawk  and  hunt,  ride  a  horse,  play  at  cards  and 
dice,  swagger,  drink,  swear,"  take  tobacco  with  a  grace,  sing,  dance,  wear  his 
clothes  in  fashion,  court  and  please  his  mistress,  talk  big  fustian,  i  insult, 
scorn,  strut,  contemn  others,  and  use  a  little  mimical  and  apish  compliment 
above  the  rest,  he  is  a  complete,  [Egregiam  vera  laudem)  a  well-qualihed  gen- 
tleman ;  these  are  most  of  their  cmplo}nnents,  this  their  greatest  commendation. 
What  is  gentry,  this  parchment  nobility  then,  but  as  '"  Agrippa  defines  it,  "  a 
sanctuary  of  knavery  and  naughtiness,  a  cloak  for  wickedness  and  execrable 
vices,  of  pride,  fraud,  contempt,  boasting,  oppression,  dissimidation,  lust,  glut- 
tony, malice,  fornication,  adultery,  ignorance,  impiety  ?"  A  nobleman  there- 
fore in  some  likelihood,  as  he  concludes,  is  an  "  atheist,  an  oppressor,  an  epi- 
cm-e,  a  ^  gull,  a  dizard,  an  illiterate  idiot,  an  outside,  a  glow-worm,  a  proud 
fool,  an  arrant  ass,"  Ventris  et  inguinis  mancijnum,  a  slave  to  his  lust  and 
belly,  solaque  libidine  fortis.  And  as  Salvianus  observed  of  his  countrymen 
the  Aquitanes  iu  France,  sicut  titidis  primi  fuere,  sic  et  mtiis  (as  they  were 
the  first  in  rank  so  also  in  rottenness)  ;  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer, 
distinctly  of  the  rest.  "The  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  lechers,  they  of 
Touraine  thieves,  they  of  Narbonne  covetous,  they  of  Guienne  coiners,  they  of 
Provence  atheists,  they  of  Rheims  superstitious,  they  of  Lyons  treacherous,  of 
Normandy  proud,  of  Picardy  insolent,  tte."  We  may  generally  conclude,  the 
greater  men,  the  more  vicious.  In  fine,  as  *  JEneas  Sylvius  adds,  "they  are 
most  part  miserable,  sottish,  and  filthy  fellows,  like  the  walls  of  their  honses, 
fair  without,  fold  within."  What  dost  thou  vaunt  of  now?  "  "  \Miat  dost 
thou  gape  and  wonder  at  ?  admire  him  for  his  brave  apparel,  horses,  dogs,  fine 
houses,  manors,  orchards,  gardens,  walks  ?  Why  ?  a  fool  may  be  possessor 
of  this  as  well  as  he  ;  and  he  that  accounts  him  a  l)etter  man,  a  nobleman  for 
having  of  it,  he  is  a  fool  himself."  Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  gentility.  This 
is  it  belike  which  makes  the  ^  Turks  at  this  day  scorn  nobility,  and  all  those 
hxifling  bombast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate  their  poles  :  except  it  be  such  as 
have  got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some  supereminent  quality,  or  excellent 
worth.  And  for  this  cause,  the  Ragusian  commonwealth,  Switzers,  and  the 
united  provinces,  in  all  their  aristocracies,  or  demoeratical  monarchies,  (if  I 
may  so  call  them,)  exclude  all  these  degrees  of  hereditary  honours,  and  will 
admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  but  such  as  are  learned,  like  those  Athenian 
Areopagites,  wase,  discreet,  and  well  brought  up.  The  >'  Chinese  observe  the 
same  customs,  no  man  amongst  them  noble  by  birth  ;  out  of  their  philosophers 
and  doctors  they  choose  magistrates  :  their  politic  nobles  are  taken  from  such 
as  be  moraliter  nobiles,  virtuous  noble  ;  nobilitas  id  olim  ah  officio,  non  ()  naturd, 
as  in  Israel  of  old,  and  their  office  was  to  defend  and  govern  their  country  in 
war  and  peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  eat,  drink,  game  alone,  as  too  many  do. 
Their  Loysii,  Mandarini,  literati,  licentiati,  and  such  as  have  raised  themselves 
by  their  worth,  are  their  noblemen  only,  though  fit  to  govern  a  state  ;  and  why 
then  should  any  that  is  otherwise  of  worth  be  ashamed  of  his  birth  ?  why 
shoidd  not  he  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a  noble  posterity,  as  he  that 
hath  had  noble  ancestors  ?  nay  why  not  more  ?  for  pliires  solem  orientem,  we 
adore  the  sun  rising  most  part  ;  and  how  much  better  is  it  to  say.  Ego  meis 
mujorihus  virtide  jjfoluxi,  (I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  virtues),  to  boast 

p  Omnium  nobilium  sufBcientia  in  eo  probatur  si  venatica  noverint,  si  aleara,  si  corporis  vires  ingectibiis 
poculis  commonstrent,  si  naturae  robur  numcrosa  venereprobent,  &c.  i  Difficile  est,  ut  non  sit  superbus 

dives,  Austin,  ser.  24.  ■•  Nobilitas  nihil  aliud  nisi  improbitas,  furor,  rapina,  latrocinium,  homicidium,  luxus, 
venatio,  violentia,  &c.  »  The  fool  took  away  my  lord  in  the  mask,  'twas  .apposite.  '  De  miser. 

curial.     Miseri  sunt,  inepti  sunt,  turpes  sunt,  multi  ut  parietes  a:dium  suarum  speeiosi.  "  Miraris  aureas 

vestes,  equos,  canes,  ordinem  famulorum,  lautas  mensas,  sedes,  villas,  praedia,  piscinas,  sylvas,  &c.  lure 
omnia  stultus  assequi  potest.  -  Pandalus  noster  lenocinio  nobilitatus  est,  yEneas  Sylvius.  '  nelloniiis 

observ.  lib.  2.  v  Mat.  Kieeius  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  Ad  regendam  remp.  soli  doctores,  aut  licentiati  adsciscuntur, 
&c. 
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hinisolf  of  Ills  virtues,  tlian  of  his  birth?  Cathesheius,  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  Avas  by  his  condition  a  slave,  but  for  worth,  valom-,  and  manhood  second 
to  no  kino-,  nnd  for  that  cause  (as  ''■  Jovius  writes)  elected  emperor  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. That  poor  Spanish  Pizarro  for  his  valom-  made  by  Charles  the  Fifth 
Marquess  of  Anatillo  ;  the  Turkey  Pashas  are  all  such.  Pertinax,  Phillippus 
Arabs,  Maximinus,  Probus,  Am-elius,  etc.,  from  common  soldiers,  became 
emperors,  Cato,  Cincinnatus,  ka.  consuls.  Pius  Secundus,  Sixtus  Quintus, 
Johan,  Secundus,  Nicholas  Quintus,  ka.  popes.  Socrates,  Virgil,  Horace, 
lihertino  parte  natus.  » The  kings  of  Denmark  fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some 
say,  from  one  Ulfo,  that  was  the  son  of  a  bear.  ^  E  temii  casa  seepe  vir 
magnus  exit,  many  a  worthy  man  comes  out  of  a  poor  cottage.  Hercules, 
Romidus,  Alexander  (by  Olympia's  confession),  Themistocles,  Jugurtha,  King 
Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  P.  Lumbard,  P.  Comes- 
tor,  Bartholus,  Adrian  the  fourth  Pope,  &c.,  bastards  ;  and  almost  in  every 
kingdom,  the  most  ancient  families  have  been  at  first  princes'  bastards  :  their 
vt'orthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  scholars,  bravest  spirits  in  all  our  annals, 
have  been  base.  •■  Cardan,  in  his  subtleties,  gives  a  reason  why  they  are  most 
part  better  able  than  others  in  body  and  mind,  and  so,  j^er  conseqiiens,  more 
fortunate.  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  a  poor  child,  found  in  the  field,  exposed 
to  misery,  became  prince  of  Lucca  and  Senes  in  Italy,  a  most  complete  soldier 
and  worthy  captain;  ]\Iachiavel  compares  him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  "  And 
'tis  a  wonderful  thing  (''  saith  he)  to  him  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  that  have  done  the  bravest  exploits  here  upon 
earth,  and  excelled  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of  their  time,  have  been  still  born  in 
some  abject,  obscure  place,  or  of  base  and  obscure  abject  parents."  A  most 
memorable  observation,  ^  Scaliger  accounts  it,  et  non  prcetereundum,  maxi- 
moruin  virorum  plerosque  patres  ignoratos,  viatres  impudicas  fuisse^.  "I 
could  recite  a  great  catalogue  of  them,"  every  kingdom,  every  province  will 
yield  innumerable  examples  :  and  why  then  should  baseness  of  birth  be  objected 
to  any  man  ?  "VNTio  thinks  worse  of  Tully  for  being  arpinas,  an  iq}start  ?  Or 
Agathocles,  that  Sicilian  king,  for  being  a  potter's 'son  ?  Iphicrates  and 
Marius  were  meanly  born.  What  wise  man  thinks  better  of  any  person  for  his 
nobility  ?  as  he  said  in  s  Machiavel,  omnes  eodem  patre  nati,  Adam's  sons,  con- 
ceived all  and  born  in  sin,  &c.  "  We  are  by  nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if 
you  see  us  naked  ;  let  us  wear  theirs  and  they  our  clothes,  and  what  is  the 
difference  ?"  To  speak  truth,  as  '^  Bale  did  of  P.  Schalijchius,  "I  more  esteem 
thy  worth,  learning,  honesty,  than  thy  nobility  ;  honour  thee  more  that  thou 
art  a  writer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  than  Earl  of  the  Huns,  Baron  of  Skradine,  or 
hast  title  to  such  and  such  provinces,  kc.  Thou  art  more  fortunate  and  great 
(so  'Jovius writes  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  then  Duke  of  Florence)  for  thy  virtues, 
than  for  thy  lovely  Avife,  and  happy  children,  friends,  fortunes,  or  great  duchy 
of  Tuscany."  So  I  account  thee;  and  who  doth  not  so  indeed  ?  '' Abdolo- 
minus  was  a  gardener,  and  yet  by  Alexander  for  his  virtues  made  King  of 
Syria.      How  much  better  is  it  to  be  born  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excel  in 

'Lib.  1.  liist.  conditione  semis,  coetcrum  acer  bello,  et  animi  magnitudine  maximorum  regiini  nemini 
secundus:  ob  heec  a  Mamelucliis  in  regem  electus.  »  Olaus  Magnus  lib.!''.     Saxo  Grammaticus, 

a  quo  rex  Sueno  et  caetera  Danorum  i-egum  stemmata.  ^  Seneca  de  Contro.  Philos.  epist.  <;  Corpore 

sunt  et  animo  fortiores  spurii,  plerumque  ob  amoris  vehementiam,  seniinis  ci'ass.  &c.  ■•  Vita  Eastrucci'. 

Nee  prseter  rationem  miruni  videri  debet,  si  quis  rem  considerare  velit,  omnes  eos  vel  saltern  maximam 
partem,  qui  in  lioc  terrarum  orbe  res  prffistantiores  aggressi  sunt,  atque  inter  caeteros  sevi  sui  heroas  excel- 
luerunt,  aut  obscure,  aut  abjecto  loco  editos,  et  prognatos  fuisse  abjectis  parentibus.  Eorum  ego  C'atalogum 
infinitum  recensere  possem.  "  Exercit.  205.  '  "  It  is  a  thing  deserving  of  our  notice,  that  most  great 

meu  were  born  in  obscurity,  and  of  unchaste  mothers."  s  Flor.  hist.  1.  3.     Quod  si  nudos  nos  conspici 

contingat,  omnium  una  eademque  erit  facies  ;  nam  si  ipsi  nostras,  nos  eorum  vestcs  induamus.  nos,  Xc. 
^  Ut  merito  dicam,  quod  simpliciter  sentiam,  Paulum  Scbalichium  scriptorem,  et  doctorem,  pluris  facio 
quam  comitem  Ilunnorum,  et  Baronem  Sliradinum  ;  EncyclopEediam  tuam.  et  orbem  disciplinarum  omnibus 
provinciis  antefero.     Balseus  epist.  nuncupat.  ad  5  cent,  liltimam  script.  Brit.  '  Praefat  hist.  lib.  1. 

virtute  tua  major,  quam  aut  lletrusci  imperii  fortuna,  aut  numerosa  et  decora  prolis  felicitate  beatior  evadis. 

Curtius. 
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worth,  to  be  morally  noble,  whicli  is  preferred  before  that  natural  nobihty,  by 
divines,  philosophers,  and  '  politicians,  to  be  learned,  honest,  discreet,  well- 
qualified,  to  be  fit  for  any  manner  of  employment,  in  country  and  common- 
Avealth,  war  and  peace,  than  to  be  Degeneres  Neoptolemi,  as  many  bi-ave  nobles 
are,  only  wise  because  rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of 
service  ?  '"  Udalricus,  Earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Hnuiades  with  the  base- 
ness of  his  birth,  but  he  replied,  in  te  Ciliensis  comitates  turpiter  extinguitar,  in 
me  gloriose  BiMricensis  exoritxr,  thine  earldom  is  consiuned  with  riot,  mine 
begins  with  honour  and  renown.  Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  ancestors  ; 
what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Vix  ea  nostra  voco,  "  when  thou  art  a  dizzard  thyself : 
quod  prodest,  Pontice,  longo  stemmate  censeri  ?  &c.  I  conclude,  hast  thou  a 
sound  body,  and  a  good  soid,  good  bringing  up  ?  Art  thou  virtuous,  honest, 
learned,   well-qualified,  religious,  are   thy  conditions  good  ?— thou  art  a  true 

nobleman,  perfectly  noble,  although  born  of  Thersites — dutn  modo  tii  sis 

yEacidcE  similis,  non  natiis,  sed /'actus,  noble  kut  e^oxrjv,  "  °  for  neither  sword, 
nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor  sickness,  nor  outward  violence,  nor  the  devil  himself 
can  take  thy  good  parts  from  thee."  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then,  thou 
art  a  gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when  as  he,  strip 
him  of  his  fine  clothes,  P  dispossess  him  of  his  wealth,  is  a  funge  (which  i  Poly- 
nices  in  his  banishment  found  true  by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like 
a  piece  of  coin  in  another  country,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  con- 
temned. Once  more,  though  thou  be  a  barbarian,  born  at  Tontonteac,  a  villain, 
a  slave,  a  Saldanian  negro,  or  a  rude  Virginian  in  Dasamonquepec,  he  a  French 
monsieur,  a  Spanish  don,  a  seignior  of  Italy,  I  care  not  how  descended,  of  what 
family,  of  what  order,  baron,  count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and  he 
not,  but  a  degenerate  Xeoptolemus,  I  tell  thee  in  a  word,  thou  art  a  man,  and 
he  is  a  beast. 

Let  no  ten-o'  fJius,  or  upstart,  insvdt  at  this  which  I  have  said,  no  worthy 
gentleman  take  offence.  I  speak  it  not  to  detract  from  such  as  are  well 
deserving,  truly  virtuous  and  noble  :  I  do  much  respect  and  honour  true  gentry 
and  nobility  ;  I  was  born  of  worshipful  parents  myself,  in  an  ancient  family, 
but  I  am  a  younger  brother,  it  concerns  me  not  :  or  had  I  been  some  great 
heir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I  am,  I  should  not  have  been  elevated  at 
all,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other  human  happiness,  honours,  &c.,  they 
have  their  period,  are  brittle  and  inconstant.  As  ^  he  said  of  that  great 
river  Danube,  it  riseth  from  a  small  fountain,  a  little  brook  at  first,  sometimes 
broad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then  swift,  increased  at  last  to  an  incredible 
greatness  by  the  confluence  of  sixty  navigable  rivers,  it  vanisheth  in  conclusion, 
loseth  his  name,  and  is  suddenly  swallowed  up  of  the  Euxine  sea  :  I  may  say 
of  our  greatest  families,  they  were  mean  at  first,  augmented  by  rich  marriages, 
purchases,  offices,  they  continue  for  some  ages,  with  some  little  alteration  of 
circumstances,  fortunes,  places,  ttc,  by  some  prodigal  son,  for  some  default,  or 
for  want  of  issue  they  are  defaced  in  an  instant,  and  their  memory  blotted  out. 

So  much  in  the  meantime  I  do  attribute  to  Gentility,  that  if  he  be  well- 
descended,  of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he  will  express  it  in  his  conditions. 

* "  nee  enim  feroces 

Progenerant  aquilae  columbas." 

And  although  the  nobihty  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins,  more  In  number 
and  value,  but  less  in  weight  and  goodness,  with  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  oiitsides 

'  Bodine  de  rep.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  "  ^neas  Silvius,  lib.  2.  cap.  29.  "  "  If  children  be  proud, 

haugbty,  foolish,  they  defile  the  nobility  of  their  kindred,"  Eccl.  xxii.  8.  "  Cujus  possessio  nee  fuito 

eripi,  nee  incendio  abaumi,  nee  aquaruin  voragine  absorberi,  vel  vi  morbi  destrui  potest.  p  Send  them 

both  to  some  strange  place  naked,  ad  ignotos,  as  Aristippus  said,  you  shall  see  the  difference.  Baccn's 
Essays.  i  Familiae  splendor  nihil  opis  attulit,  &c.  ^  Pluvius'liic  illustris,  humanarum  rerura  imago, 

qure  parvis  ductae  sub  initiis,  in  immeusura  crescunt,  et  subito  evanescunt.  E.xilis  hie  primo  fluvius,  in  ad- 
snirandani  magnitudinem  excreseit,  tandemque  in  mari  Euxjno  evanescit.  I.  Stuckius  pereg.  mar.  Euxinl. 
*  "  For  fierce  eagles  do  not  procreate  timid  ring-doves." 
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than  of  old  ;  yet  if  he  retain  those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry,  he  will  be 
more  afi'able,  courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better  temper,  or  a 
more  magnanimous,  hcroical,  and  generous  spirit,  than  that  viihjus  hoyninnm, 
those  ordinary  boors  and  peasants,  qui  adeo  improbi,  ogrestes,  et  incuiti plerum- 
que  sunt,  nedicam  7naliciosi,  iit  nemini  ullum  humanitatis  qfjicinm  prcestent,  tie 
ipsi  Deo  si  advenerit,  as  ^  one  observes  of  them,  a  rude,  brutish,  uncivil,  wild, 
a  currish  generation,  cniel  and  malicious,  incapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as 
have  scarce  common  sense.  And  it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which 
*  Lemnius  the  physician  said  of  his  travel  into  England,  the  common  people 
were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns,  sed  mitior  nohiUtas,  ad  omne  liumamiatis 
officium  paratissima,  the  gentlemen  were  courteous  and  civil.  If  it  so  faU  out 
(as  often  it  doth)  that  such  peasants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their  wealth, 
chance,  error,  k.c.,  or  otherwise,  yet  as  the  cat  in  the  fable,  when  she  Avas 
turned  to  a  fair  maid,  would  play  with  mice  ;  a  cur  will  be  a  cur,  a  clown  will 
be  a  clown,  he  will  likel}"  savour  of  the  stock  whence  he  came,  and  that  innate 
rusticity  can  hardly  be  shaken  off. 

' '  °  Licet  suiierbus  ambulet  pecimia, 
Foi'tuna  non  mutat  genus." 

And  though  by  their  education  such  men  may  be  better  qualified,  and  more 
refined  ;  yet  there  be  many  s^iiiptoms  by  Avliich  they  may  likely  be  descried, 
an  afi:ected  fantastical  carriage,  a  tailor-like  spruceness,  a  peculiar  garb  in  all 
their  proceedings  ;  choicer  than  ordinary  in  his  diet,  and  as  ^  Hierome  well 
describes  such  a  one  to  his  Ivepotian  ;  "An  upstart  born  in  a  base  cottage, 
that  scarce  at  first  had  coarse  bread  to  fill  his  hungry  guts,  must  now  feed  on 
kickshaws  and  made  dishes,  will  have  all  variety  of  flesh  and  fish,  the  best 
oysters, "  &c.  A  beggar's  brat  will  be  commonly  more  scoi'nful,  imperious, 
insulting,  insolent,  than  another  man  of  his  rank  :  "  Nothing  so  intolerable  as 
a  fortunate  fool,"  as  J'Tully  found  out  long  since  out  of  his  experience  ;  Aspe- 
rius  nihil  est  humili  cum  stirgit  in  ahum,  set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
vriU  ride  a  gallop,  a  gallop,  <fec. 

"  ■ desKvit  in  omnes 


Dum  se  posse  putat,  nee  bellua  ssevior  uUa  est, 
Quamservi  rabies  in  libera  colla  furentis  ;"  , 

he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  ttc,  and  many  such  other  symptoms  he 
hath,  by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a  true  gentleman.  Many  errors  and 
obliquities  are  on  both  sides,  noble,  ignoble,  fadis,  natis ;  yet  still  in  all 
callings,  as  some  degenerate,  some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  Avorthy  of  their 
honours.  And  as  Busbequius  said  of  Sol}anan  the  Magnificent,  he  was  ta7ito 
dignus  imperio,  worthy  of  that  great  empire.  Many  meanly  descended  are 
most  worthy  of  their  honour,  politice  nohiles,  and  well  deserve  it.  Many  of  our 
nobility  so  born  (which  one  said  of  Hepha?stion,  Ptolemeus,  Seleucus,  Anti- 
gonus,  (fee,  and  the  rest  of  Alexander's  followers,  they  Avere  all  worthy  to  be 
monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be  princes.  And  I  am  so  far  forth 
of  "  Sesellius's  mind,  that  they  ought  to  be  preferred  (if  capable)  before  others, 
*'  as  being  nobly  born,  ingenuously  brought  up,  and  from  their  infancy  trained 
to  all  manner  of  civility."  For  learning  and  virtue  in  a  nobleman  is  more 
eminent,  and,  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold  is  moi-e  precious,  and  much  to  be  respected, 
such  a  man  deserves  better  than  others,  and  is  as  great  an  honour  to  his  family 
as  his  noble  family  to  him.  In  a  word,  many  noblemen  are  an  ornament  to 
their  order  :  many  poor  inen's  sons  are  singularly  well  endowed,  most  eminent, 
and  well  deserving  for  their  worth,  Avisdom,  learning,  A'irtue,  valom*,  integrity; 

»  SabiniiS  in  6.    Ovid.  Met.  fab.  4.  '  Lib.  1.  de  4.  Complexionibus.  "  LTor.  ep.  Od.  2.     "  And 

although  he  boast  of  liis  wealth,  Fortune  has  not  changed  his  nature."  '  Lib.  2  ep.  15.     Natus  sordido 

tuguriolo  et  paupere  domo,  qui  vix  inilio  rugientem  ventrem,  &c.  i  Nihil  fortunate  insipiente  iutolerabilius. 
»  Claud.  1  9.  in  Eutrop.  »  Lib.  1.  de  Rep.  Gal.  Quoniam  et  commodiore  utuntur  couditione,  et  honestiore 
loco  nati,  jam  inde  a  pamilis  ad  nionim  ci\ilitatem  educati  sunt,  et  assuefacth 
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excellent  members  and  pillars  of  a  commonwealth.  And  therefore  to  conclude 
that  which  I  first  intended,  to  he  base  bj  birth,  meanly  born,  is  no  such  ilis- 
paragement.     Et  sic  demonstraUir,  quod  erat  demonstrandum. 


MEMB.  III. 

Against  Poverty  and  ^Yard,  icith  such  other  Adrersities. 

One  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a  man,  in  the  world's  esteem, 
is  poverty  or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear, 
contend,  mnrder  and  rebel,    which   breaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death   itself. 
ouSei/  irevla's  fiapvTepov  kan  cpopriov,  no  burden  (saith  ^  Meuander)  SO  intolerable 
as  poverty  :  it  makes  men  desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects,  census  honores,  censns 
amicitias ;  money  makes,  but  poverty  mars,  kc.  and  all  this  in  the  world's 
esteem  :  yet  if  considered  aright,    it   is   a  great  blessing  in  itself,    a  happy 
estate,  and  yields  no  cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men  should  therefore  account 
themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miserable,  unfortunate.      Christ  him- 
self was  poor,  born  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house  to  hide  his  head  in  all 
his  life,   "<^lest   any  man  should  make  poverty  a  judgment   of  God,  or  an 
odious  estate."     And  as  he   was  himself,   so  he  informed  his  Apostles  and 
Disciples,  they  were  all  poor.  Prophets  poor,  Apostles  poor,  (Act.  iii.  "  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none.")    "  As  sorrowing  (saith  Paul)  and  yet  always  rejoicing  ; 
as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things,"  1  Cor.  vi.  10.      Your  great 
Philosophers  have  been  voluntarily  poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others. 
Crates  Thebanus  was  adored   for  a  God  in  Athens,   "  '^a  nobleman  by  birth, 
many  servants  he  had,  an  honourable  attendance,  much  wealth,  many  manors, 
fine  apparel  ;  but  when  he  saw  this,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  but 
brittle,  uncertain  and  no  whit  availing   to  live  well,   he  flung  his  burden  into 
the  sea,  and  renounced  his  estate."     Those   Curii   and  Fabricii  will  be  ever 
renowned  for  contempt  of  these  fopperies,  wherewith  the   world  is  so  much 
affected.     Amongst  Christians  I  could  reckon  up  many  kings  and  queens,  that 
have  forsaken  their  crowns  and  fortunes,    and  vv-ilfully  abdicated  themselves 
from  these  so  much  esteemed  toys  ;  ^  many  that  have  refused  honours,  titles, 
and  all  this  vain  pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so   ambitiously  seek,  and 
carefully  study  to  compass  and   attain.     Riches  I  deny  not  are  God's  good 
gifts,  and  blessings  ;  and  honor  est  in  lionorante,  honours  are  from  God  ;  both 
rewards  of  virtue,   and  fit  to  be  sought  after,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be  pos- 
sessed :  yet  no  such  great  happiness  in  having,  or  misery  in  wanting  of  them. 
Dantur  quidem  bonis,  saith  Austin,  ne  qitis  mala  cestimet :  malis  autem  ne  qiiis 
nimis  bona,  good  men  have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think  it  evil  ;  and  bad 
men  that  they  sliould  not  rely  on  or  hold  it  so  good  ;  as  the  rain  falls  on  both 
sorts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good   and  bad,  sed  bonis  in  bonum,  but  they  are 
good  only  to  the  godly.     But  ^  compare  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  they  are 
not  unlike;  and  a  beggar's   child,   as  e Cardan  well   observes,   "  is  no  whit 
inferior  to  a  prince's,  most  part  better  ;"  and  for  those  accidents  of  fortune, 
it  will  easily  appear  there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  extraordinary  happiness  in 
the  one,  or  misery  in  the  other.      He  is   rich,  Avealthy,  fat  ;  what  gets  he  by 
it  ?  pride,  insolency,  lust,   ambition,    cares,  fears,    suspicion,   trouble,    anger, 
emulation,    and  many  filthy  diseases    of  body  and  mind.      He  hath  indeed 

^  Nullum  paupertate  gravius  onus.  '  Ne  quis  irse  divinsc  judicium  putaret,  aut  paupertas  exosa  foret. 

Gualt.  in  cap.  2.  ver.  18.    Luc?e.  ^  Inter  proceres  Thebanos  numeratus,  lectum  habuit  genus,  frequens 

famulltium,  domus  amplas,  &c.     Apuleius  Florid.  1.  4.  <=  P.  Blesensis  ep.  72.  et  232.  oblatos  respui 

honores  ex  onere  raetiens  ;  motus  ambitiosos  rogatus  non  ivi,  &c.  '  Sudat  pauper  foras  in  opere.  dives  m 

cogitatioue  ;  hie  os  apcrit  oscitatione,  ille  ructatione  ;  gravius  ille  fastidio,  quara  hie  inedia  cruciatur.     Eer. 
ser.  t  In  Hysperclien.  Natura  Eequa  est,  puerosque  videmus  mendicorum  nulla  ex  parte  ragum  nlns 

dissimiles,  plenunque  saniores. 
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variety  of  dishes,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sauce,  dainty  music,  gay 
clothes,  lords  it  bravely  out,  etc.,  and  all  that  which  Misillus  admired  in 
*>  Lucian  ;  but  with  them  he  hath  the  gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies,  stone, 
pox,  rheums,  catarrhs,  crudities,  oppilations,  'melancholy,  <tc.,  lust  enters  in, 
anger,  ambition,  according  to  i^  Chrysostom,  "  the  seqviel  of  riches  is  pride, 
riot,  intemperance,  arrogancy,  fury,  and  all  irrational  courses." 

"  ' turpi  fregerunt  sseciila  luxu 

Divitia;  molles  " • 

with  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and  mind  get  in, 
■which  the  poor  man  knows  not  of.  As  Saturn  in  '"  Lucian  answered  the 
discontented  commonalty,  (which,  because  of  their  neglected  Saturnal  feasts  in 
Rome,  made  a  grievous  complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men)  that  they 
were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  such  happiness  in  riches  ;  "  "you  see  the 
best  (said  he)  but  you  know  not  their  several  gripiugs  and  discontents  :"  they 
are  like  painted  walls,  fair  without,  rotten  within  :  diseased,  filthy,  crazy,  full 
of  intemperance's  eft'ects  ;  "  °  and  who  can  reckon  half  ?  if  you  but  knew  their 
fears,  cares,  anguish  of  mind  and  vexation,  to  which  they  are  subject,  you 
would  hereafter  renounce  all  riches." 


'  P  O  si  pateant  pectora  divitum, 
Quantos  intus  sublimis  agit 
Fortuna  nietus  ?    Brutia  t'oro 
Pulsante  fretum  mitior  unda  est.' 


'■  O  that  their  breasts  were  but  conspicuous, 
How  full  of  fear  within,  how  furious  ? 
The  narrow  seas  are  not  so  boisterous." 


Yea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  will  that  is  rich,  the  good  things  of  the  earth  : 
suave  est  de  magno  tollere  aceroo,  (it  is  sweet  to  draw  from  a  great  heap)  he  is 
a  happy  man,  i  adored  like  a  god,  a  prince,  every  man  seeks  to  him,  applauds, 
honours,  admires  hiiu.  He  hath  honours  indeed,  abundance  of  all  things  ;  but 
(as  I  said)  withal  "  ^  pride,  lust,  anger,  faction,  emulation,  fears,  cares,  suspi- 
cion enter  Avith  his  wealth  ;"  for  his  intemperance  he  hath  aches,  crudities, 
gouts,  and  as  fruits  of  his  idleness,  and  fulness,  lust,  siu'feiting  and  drunken- 
ness, all  manner  of  diseases  :  pecuniis  augetur  irnprobilas,  the  w^ealthier,  the 
more  dishonest.  "  ^lie  is  exposed  to  hatred,  envy,  peril  and  treason,  fear  of 
death,  degradation,"  k-C.  'tis  luhrica  statio  et  proxima  prcecipitio,  and  the 
higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  fall. 

"  ■ celsae  giMviore  casu 

Pecidunt  turres,  feriuntque  summos 
Fulgura  montes," 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towers  ;  "  in  the  more  eminent 
place  he  is,  the  more  subject  to  fall. 

"  Hunapiturinnumeris  arbos  uberrima  pomis, 
Et  subitf"  nimise  prsecipitantur  opes." 

As  a  tree  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit  breaks  her  own  boughs,  with  their 
own  greatness  they  ruin  themselves :  which  Joaehimus  Oamerarius  hath 
elegantly  expressed  in  his  13  Emblem,  re«?.  1.  Jnopem  se  copiafecit.  Their 
means  is  their  misery,  though  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lie, 
dissemble,  collogue  and  flatter  their  lieges,  obey,  second  his  will  and  com- 
mands, as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently  they  miscarry,  they  fat  them- 
selves like  so  many  hogs,  as  '^  ^neas  Sylvius  observes,  that  when  they  are 
full  fed,  they  may  be  devoured  by  their  princes,  as  Seneca  by  Nero  was  served, 
Sejanus  by  Tiberius,  and  Haman  by  Ahasuerus  :  I  resolve  with  Gregory, 
poteslas  culmims,  est  tempestas  mentis  ;  et  quo  dignitas   altior,   casus  gravior, 

••  GaUo  Tom.  2.  '  Et  e  contubernio  fcedi  atquo  olidi  ventris  mors  tandem  educit.     Seneca  ep.  103. 

Divitiaruiu  sequela,  luxus,  intemperies,  arroganta,  superbia.  furor  injustus,  omnisque  irrationibilis  motus. 

Juven.  t^at._  6.  "  Effeminate  riches  have  destro\'ed  the  age  by  the  introduction  of  shameful  luxury." 
•»  Saturn.  Epist.  °  Vos  quidem  divites  putatis  felices,  sed  nescitis  eorum  miseri.as.  "  Et  quota  parshsec 
eorum  qucP  istos  discruciaut  y  si  nossetis  metus  et  curas,  quibus  obnoxii  sunt,  plan^  fugiendas  vobisdivi- 
tias  existimaretis.         p  Seneca  in  Here.  Oeteo.        i  Et  diis  similes  stulta  cogitatio  facit.  ■■  Flamma  simul 

libidinis  ingreditur  ;  ira.  furor  et  superbia,  divitiarum  s-quela.  Chrys.  "  »  Omnium  oculis,  odio,  insidiis 
expositus,  semper  solicitus.  fortunne  ludil)rium.  >  Hor.  2.  1.  od.  10.  "  Quid  me  felicem  toties  jactastis 

amici  ?    Qui  cecidit,  stabili  non  fuit  ille  loco.    Boeth.  Ut  postquam  impinguati  fuerint,  devorentur. 
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honour  is  a  tempest,  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more  grievous! v 
depressed.  For  the  rest  of  his  prerogatives  whicli  wealtli  affords,  as  lie  hath 
more  his  expenses  are  the  greater.  "  When  goods  increase,  they  are  in- 
creased that  eat  them  ;  and  what  good  cometh  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding 
thereof  with  the  eyes  ?"     Eccles.  iv.  10. 

"  !■  Millia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum, 

Kon  tuus  hinc  capiet  venter  plus  quam  meus" 


"  an  evil  sickness,"  Solomon  calls  it,  "  and  reserved  to  them  for  an  evil,"  12 
verse.  "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many  fears  and  temptations,  into 
many  foolish  and  noisome  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  perdition."  1  Tim.  vi.  9. 
"  Gold  and  silver  hath  destroyed  many,"  Ecclus.  viii.  2.  dicitice  sceculi  sunt 
laquei  diaholi :  so  writes  Bernard  ;  worldly  wealth  is  the  devil's  bait  :  and  as 
the  Moon  when  she  is  fuller  of  light  is  still  farthest  from  the  Sun,  the  more 
wealth  they  have,  the  farther  they  are  commonly  from  God.  (If  1  had  said 
this  of  myself,  rich  men  would  have  pulled  me  to  pieces  ;  but  hear  who  saith, 
and  who  seconds  it,  an  Apostle)  therefore  St.  James  bids  them  "  weep  and 
howl  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them  ;  their  gold  shall  rust  and 
canker,  and  eat  their  flesh  as  fire,"  James  v.  1,  2,  3.  I  may  then  boldly 
conclude  with  ^Theodoret,  quotiescunque dicitiis  affluadem,  S^'c.  "As  often  as 
you  shall  see  a  man  abounding  in  wealth,"  qui gemmis  bihit  et  Serrano  dormit 
in  ostro,  "  and  naught  withal,  I  beseech  you  call  hira  not  happy,  but  esteem 
him  unfortunate,  because  he  hath  many  occasions  offered  to  live  unjustly  ; 
on  the  other  side,  a  poor  man*  is  not  miserable,  if  he  be  good,  but  therefore 
happy,  that  those  evil  occasions  are  taken  from  him." 


'  IS'on  possidentem  multa  vocaveris 
Kecte  beatum  ;  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deonim 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti, 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati, 
I'ejusque  la:tho  flagitium  timet." 


"  lie  is  not  bappy  tbat  is  ricb, 

And  bath  the  world  at  will. 
But  be  that  wisely  can  God's  gifts 

Possess  and  use  tbem  still : 
Tb.it  suffers  and  with  patience 

Abides  hard  poverty. 
And  choosetb  rather  for  to  die  ; 

'iban  do  such  villany." 


Wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  ?  what  privileges  hath  he  more  than  other 
men  ?  or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares  and  discontents  hath  he  not  more 
than  other  men  ? 


"  ^  'Son  enim  gazic,  neque  consularis 
Sumuiovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes." 


'  Nor  treasures,  nor  majors  officers  remove 

The  miserable  tiuuults  of  the  mind  : 
Or  cares  that  lie  about,  or  fly  above  [bin'd." 

Their  high-roofed  bouses,  with  huge  beams  com- 


'Tis  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him,  let  him  have  Job's  inventory,  sint  Crossi 
et  Crassi  licet,  non  Jios  Pactolus  aureus  tindas  agens,  erijnat  unquam  e  miseriis, 
Crcesus  or  rich  Crassus  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get  himself  a  stomach. 
"  «^Hi3  worship,"  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  "  in  all  his  plenty  and  great  pro- 
vision, is  forbidden  to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite,  (sick  in  bed,  can  take  no 
rest,  sore  grieved  with  some  chronic  disease,  contracted  with  full  diet  and  ease, 
or  troubled  in  mind)  when  as,  in  the  meantime,  all  his  household  are  merry, 
and  the  poorest  servant  that  he  keeps  doth  continually  feast."  'Tis  Bracteata 
felicitas,  as  ''Seneca  terms  it,  tinfoiled  happiness,  infelix  felicitas,  an  unhappy 
kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happiness  at  all.  His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of 
harness,  and  fortifications  against  outward  enemies,  cannot  free  him  from 
inward  fears  and  cares. 

"  Beveraque  metus  hominum,  curaique  sequaces  1  "  Indeed  men  still  attending  fears  and  cares 

IS"ec  metuunt  fremitus  armorum,  aiit  ferrea  tela,  |      Nor  armours  clashirg,  nor  fierce  weapons  fears  : 
Audaeterque  inter  reges,  regumquo  potentes  'SVitb  kings  converee  they  boldly,  and  kings  peers, 

Versantur,  neque  fulgorem  reverentur  ab  auro."  |      Fearing  no  flashing  tbat  from  gold  appears.  ' 

y  Hor.     "  Although  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  may  have  been  threshed  in  your  granaries,  your 
stomach  will  not  contain  more  than  mine."  '  Cap.  (i.  de  curat.  gra»c.  afi'ect.  rap.  de  providentia  ;  quoties- 

cunque  divitiis  affluentem  hominem  videmus,  cumque  pessinmm,  ne  quaeso  hunc  be.atissimum  puteraus,  sed 
infebcem,cense.amus.&c.  »  Hor.  1.  2.  Od.  i>.  '' Hor.  lib.  2.  'Florid.  lib.  4.   Divesillecibo 

interdicitur,  et  in  omni  copia  sua  cibum  nop  accipit,  cum  interea  totum  ejus  senitium  hilare  sit,  atque 
epuletur.         "*  Epist.  115. 
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Look  liow  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he  suspects  ;  for  hberty 
he  eutci-tains  ambition  ;  his  pleasures  are  no  jileasures  ;  and  that  which  is 
worst,  he  cannot  he  private  or  enjo}'  himself  as  othe'r  men  do,  his  state  is  a 
servitude.  "^A  countr_\nnan  may  travel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  province  to 
province,  city  to  city,  and  glut  his  eyes  with  delightfid  objects,  hawk,  hunt,  and 
use  those  ordinary  disports,  without  any  notice  taken,  all  which  a  prince  or  a 
great  man  cannot  do.  He  keeps  in  for  state,  ne  majestatis  dignitas  evilescat, 
as  our  China  kings,  of  Borneo,  and  Tartarian  Chams,  those  aurea  mancipia, 
are  said  to  do,  seldom  or  never  seen  abroad,  lit  major  sit  Jiominum  erga  se  ohser- 
vantia,  which  the  *' Persian  kings  so  precisely  observed  of  old.  A  poor  man 
takes  more  delight  in  an  ordinary  meal's  meat,  which  he  hath  but  seldom,  than 
they  do  with  all  their  exotic  dainties  and  continual  viands  ;  Qidppe  vohiptatem 
conwiendat  rarlor  usus,  'tis  the  rarity  and  necessity  that  makes  a  thing  accept- 
able and  pleasant.  Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank  puddle  water  to 
quench  his  thirst,  and  it  was  pleasauter,  he  swore,  than  any  wine  or  mead.  All 
excess,  as  sEpietetus  argues,  Avill  cause  a  dislike  ;  sweet  will  be  sour,  which 
made  that  temperate  Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast.  But  they  being 
always  accustomed  to  the  same  'Hlishes,  (which  are  nastily  dressed  by  slovenly 
cooks,  that  after  their  obscenities  never  wash  their  bawdy  hands)  be  they  fish, 
flesh,  compounded,  made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therefore  cloyed  ; 
nectar's  self  grows  loathsome  to  them,  they  are  weary  of  all  their  fine  palaces, 
they  are  to  them  but  as  so  many  pi'isons.  A  poor  man  drinks  in  a  wooden  dish, 
and  eats  his  meat  in  wooden  spoons,  wooden  platters,  earthen  vessels,  and  such 
homely  stufi" :  the  other  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  ;  but  with  what 
success  ?  in  aura  hibiiur  veiieniim,  fear  of  poison  in  the  one,  security  in  the 
other.  A  poor  man  is  able  to  write,  to  speak  his  mind,  to  do  his  own  business 
himself;  locaples  mittlt  ]xirasitum,  saith 'Philostratus,  a  rich  man  employs  a 
parasite,  and  as  the  major  of  a  city,  speaks  by  the  town  clerk,  or  by  Mr.  Re- 
corder, when  he  cannot  express  himself.  '*  Nonius  the  senator  hath  a  purple 
coat  as  stiff  with  jewels  as  his  mind  is  full  of  vices  ;  rings  on  his  fingers  worth 
20,000  sesterces,  and  as  ^Perox  the  Persian  king,  an  union  in  his  ear  worth 
one  hundred  pounds  M'eight  of  gold  :  '"  Cleopatra  hath  whole  boars  and  sheep 
served  up  to  her  table  at  once,  drinks  jewels  dissolved,  40,000  sesterces  in 
value  ;  but  to  what  end  ? 

"  "  Xum  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis,  aurea  quaris 
Pocula '!  " 

Doth  a  man  that  is  adry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  Doth  not  a  cloth  suit  be- 
come him  as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all  their  silks,  satins,  damasks, 
tafleties  and  tissues  ?  Is  not  homespun  cloth  as  great  a  preservative  against 
cold,  as  a  coat  of  Tartar  lamb's-wool,  died  in  grain,  or  a  gown  of  giant's  beards  ? 
Nero,  saith  "Sueton,,  never  put  on  one  garment  twice,  and  thou  hast  scarce  one 
to  put  on  ?  what's  the  difference  ?  one's  sick,  the  other  sound  :  such  is  the 
Avhole  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  that  which  is  the  consummation  and  iipshot  of 
all,  death  itself  makes  the  greatest  difference.  One  like  a  hen  feeds  on  the 
dunghill  all  his  days,  but  is  served  up  at  last  to  his  Lord's  table  ;  the  other  as 
a  falcon  is  fed  with  partridge  and  pigeons,  and  carried  on  his  master's  fist, 
but  when  he  dies  is  flung  to  the  muckhill,  and  there  lies.  The  rich  man  lives 
like  Dives  jovially  here  on  earth,  temidcntus  divitiis,  make  the  best  of  it  ; 
and  "boasts  himself  in  the  multitude  of  his  riches,"  Psalm  xlix.  G.  IL  he 
thinks  his  house  "called  after  his  own  name,"  shall  continue  for  ever;  "but  he 

'Ilor.  et  mihi  curto  Ire  licet  mulo  vel  si  libet  usque  Tarentum.         f  Rrisonius.         e  Si  niodum  excesseris, 
suavissima  sunt  molesta.  *>  Et  in  cupidiis  guise,  coquus  et  pueri  illotis  mauibus  ab  exoneratione  ventris 

omnia  tractant,  &c.     Cardan.  1.  S.  cap.  iCt.  de  rerum  varietate.  '  Epist.  ••  Plin.  lib.  57.  cap.  6. 

'  ZonarasS.  annal.  ">  Plutarch,  vit.  ejvis."  "  Hor.  Ser.  lib.  1.  Sat.  2.  "  Cap.  30.  nullam 

vestem  bis  induit. 
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perisheth  like  a  beast,"  verse  20.  "his  way  utters  liis  folly,"  verse  13.  rnale 
parta,  male  dilabuniur ;  "  like  sheep  they  lie  in  the  grave,"  verse  14.  Puncto 
descendunt  ad  infernum,  "  they  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  go  suddenly 
down  to  hell,"  Job.  xxi.  13.  For  all  physicians  and  medicines  enforcing  nature, 
a  swooning  wife,  families'  complaints,  friends'  tears,  dirges,  masses,  ncenias, 
funerals,  for  all  orations,  counterfeit  hired  acclamations,  elogiums,  epitaphs, 
hearses,  heralds,  black  mourners,  solemnities,  obelisks,  and  Mausolcan  tombs, 
if  he  have  them,  at  least,  Phe,  like  a  hog,  goes  to  hell  with  a  guilty  conscience 
{propter  hos  dilatavit  in/emus  os  suum),  and  a  poor  man's  curse  :  his  memory 
stinks  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle  when  it  is  put  out  ;  scuri-ilous  libels,  and  in- 
famous obloquies  accompany  him.  When  as  poor  Lazarus  is  Dei  sacrariurn, 
the  temple  of  God,  lives  and  dies  in  true  devotion,  hath  no  more  attendants, 
but  his  own  iimocency,  the  heaven  a  tomb,  desires  to  be  dissolved,  buried  in 
his  mother's  lap,  and  hath  a  company  of  'i  Angels  ready  to  convey  his  soul  into 
Abraham's  bosom,  he  leaves  an  everlasting  and  a  sweet  memory  behind  him. 
Crassus  and  Sylla  are  indeed  still  recordeil,  but  not  so  much  for  tlieir  wealth 
as  for  their  victories:  Croesus  for  his  end,  Solomon  for  his  wisdom.  In  a  word, 
"  "^to  get  wealth  is  a  great  trouble,  anxiety  to  keep,  grief  to  lose  it." 

"  *  Quid  dignum  stolidis  mentibus  iraprecer? 
Ojics,  hunores  nmbiant : 
Et  cum  falsa  gravi  mole  paraverint, 
Turn  vera  cognoscant  bona." 

But  consider  all  those  other  unknown,  concealed  happinesses,  wliicli  a  poor 
man  hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because  they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the 
world's  esteem,  or  so  taken)  0  fortunatos  nimiiim  bona  si  sua  norint :  happy 
they  are  in  the  meantime  if  they  would  take  notice  of  it,  make  use,  or  apply 
it  to  themselves.  "A  poor  man  wise  is  better  than  a  foolish  king,"  Eccles.  ii.  13. 
"  'Poverty  is  the  way  to  heaven,  "the  mistress  of  philosophy,  ^'tlie  mother  of 
religion,  virtue,  sobriety,  sister  of  innocency,  and  an  upright  mind."  How 
many  such  encomiums  might  I  add  out  of  the  fathers,  philosophers,  orators  ? 
It  troubles  many  that  are  poor,  they  account  of  it  as  a  great  plague,  curse,  a 
sign  of  God's  hatred,  ipsinn  scehis,  damned  villany  itself,  a  disgrace,  shame 
and  reproach  ;  but  to  whom,  or  Avhy  ?  "  >'  If  fortune  hath  envied  me  wealth, 
thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  have  not  left  me  such  revenues  as  others 

have,  that  I  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  born, cui  sine  luce  genus,  sur- 

d unique  p>arentum nomen,  of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt-dauber's  son,  am  I 

therefore  to  be  blamed  ?  an  eagle,  a  bull,  a  lion  is  not  rejected  for  his  poverty, 
and  why  should  a  man  ?"  'Tis  '^fortunae.  telum.,  non  culpce,  fortune's  fault,  not 
mine.  "  Good  Sir,  I  am  a  servant,  (to.  use  ^Seneca's  words)  howsoever  your 
poor  friend ;  a  servant,  and  yet  your  chamber-fellow,  and  if  you  consider  better 
of  it,  your  fellow-servant."  I  am  ihj  drudge  in  the  world's  eyes,  yet  in  God's 
sight  peradventure  thy  better,  my  soul  is  more  precious,  and  I  dearer  unto  him. 
Etiam  servi  diis  curce  sunt,  as  Evangclus  at  large  proves  in  Macrobius,  the 
meanest  servant  is  most  precious  in  his  sight.  Thou  art  an  epicure,  I  am  a 
good  Christian  ;  thou  art  many  parasangs  before  me  in  means,  favour,  wealth, 
honour,  Claudius's  Narcissus,  Nero's  Massa,  Domitian's  Parthenius,  a  favourite, 
a  golden  slave  ;  thou  coverest  thy  floors  with  marble,  thy  roofs  with  gold,  thy 
walls  with  statues,  fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  &c.,  what  of  all  this  ?  calcas 

p  Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  caede  et  sanguine  pauci  descendunt  reges,  et  sicca  morte  tyranni.  i  "  God 

shall  deliver  his  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave,"  Psal.  xlix.  15.  "■  Contempl.  Idiot.  Cap.  37.  divitiarum 

acquisitio  magni  laboris,  possessio  magni  thnoris,  amissio  magni  doloris.  "  JJoethius  de  consol.  phil.  1.  3. 

"  How  contemptible  stolid  minds  !  They  covet  riches  and  titles,  and  when  they  have  obtained  these  com- 
modities of  false  weight  and  measures,  then,  and  not  before,  they  understand  what  is  truly  valuable  " 
'  Austin  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  omnis  I'hilosophiae  magistra,  ad  ccelum  via.  "  r.onae  mentis  soror  paupertas. 

»  Pa^dagoga  pietatis  sobria,  pia  mater,  cultu  simplex,  habitu  secura,  consilio  benesuada.  Apul.  "  Cardan. 

Opprobrium  non  est  paupertas  :  quod  latro  eripit,  aut  pater  non  reliquit,  cur  milii  vitio  daretur,  si  fortuna 
divitias  invidit  ?  non  aquila;,  non,  &c.  "^  Tully.  "  lipist.  7i.  servus  summe  homo  ;  servus  sum,  immo 

contubernalis,  servus  sum,  at  humilis  amicus,  immo  conservus  si  cogitaveris. 
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opes,  c^c,  what's  all  this  to  true  happiness?  I  live  and  breathe  under  that 
glorious  heaven,  that  aug-ust  eapitol  of  nature,  enjoy  tlie  brightness  of  stars, 
that  clear  light  of  sun  and  moon,  those  infinite  creatures,  plants,  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  herbs,  all  that  sea  and  land  afford,  far  surpassing  all  that  art  and 
opulentia  can  give.  I  am  free,  and  which  ^  Seneca  said  of  Rome,  culmen 
liberos  texit,  sub  marmore  et  attro  postea  serritus  liabitavit,  thou  bast  Amalthece 
cormi,  plenty,  pleasure,  the  world  at  will,  I  am  despicable  and  poor  ;  but  a 
word  overshot,  a  blow  in  choler,  a  game  at  tables,  a  loss  at  sea,  a  sudden  fire, 
the  prince's  dislike,  a  little  sickness,  &lc.,  may  make  us  equal  in  an  instant  ; 
howsoever  take  thy  time,  triumph  and  insult  awhile,  cinis  cequat,  as  '^Alphonsus 
said,  death  will  equalise  us  all  at  last.  I  live  sparingly,  in  the  mean  time,  am 
clad  homely,  fare  hardly  ;  is  this  a  reproach  ?  am  I  the  worse  for  it  ?  am  I 
contemptible  for  it  ?  am  I  to  be  reprehended  ?  A  learned  man  in  ^  Nevisanus 
was  taken  down  for  sitting  amongst  gentlemen,  but  he  rephed,  "my  nobility  is 
about  the  head,  yours  declines  to  the  tail,"  and  they  were  silent.  Let  thein 
mock,  scofi"  and  revile,  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made  thee  so;  "he  that 
moeketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  him  that  made  him,"  Prov.  xi.  5.  "and  he  that 
rejoiceth  at  affliction,  shall  not  be  unpunished."  For  the  rest,  the  poorer  thou 
art,  the  happier  thou  art,  ditior  est,  at  non  mclior,  saith  <^Epictetus,  he  is 
richer,  not  better  than  thou  art,  not  so  free  from  lust,  envy,  hatred,  ambition. 

"  Be.atus  ilie  qui  procul  negotiis 
Paterua  rura  bobus  exercet  siiis." 

Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  "^  freed  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  he  seeks  no 
honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,  envies  not,  temporiseth  not, 
but  lives  privately,  and  well  contented  with  his  estate ; 

"  Nee  spes  corde  avidas,  nee  curam  paseit  iuanem 
Securus  qu6  fata  cadant." 

He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdoms  thrive  better  by  suc- 
cession or  election ;  whether  monarchies  shoidd  be  mixed,  temperate,  or  abso- 
lute ;  the  house  of  Ottomon's  and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him ;  he  inquires  not 
after  colonies  or  new  discoveries ;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constan- 
tino's donation  be  of  force ;  what  comets  or  new  stars  signify,  whether  the 
earth  stand  or  move,  there  be  a  new  world  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worlds,  &c. 
He  is  not  touched  with  fear  of  invasions,  factions  or  emiUations ; 

"  e  Fcelix  ille  aniini,  divisque  simillimus  ipsis,  I  "A  happy  soul,  and  like  to  God  himself, 

Quem  non  mordaci  resplendens  gloria  fueo  |  Whom  not  vain  glory  macerates  or  strife, 

Solicitat,  non  fastosi  mala  gaudia  luxi'.s,  I  Or  wicked  joys  of  that  proud  swelling  pelf, 

Sed  tacitos  sinit  ire  dies,  et  paupere  cultu  But  leads  a  still,  poor,  and  contented  life." 

•"  Exigit  innoeuae  tranquilla  silentia  vitse."  I 

A  secm'e,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknowledge  it.  But  here 
is  the  misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it ;  he  repines  at  rich  men's 
wealth,  brave  hangings,  dainty  fare,  as  *  Simonides  objecteth  to  Hicron,  he 
hath  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  ^  in  lectis  eburneis  dormit,  vinum  phicdis 
bibit,  optimis  vnguenils  delibuitur,  "he  knows  not  the  affliction  of  Joseph, 
stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  and  singing  to  the  sound  of  the  viol."  And 
it  troubles  him  that  he  hath  not  the  like :  there  is  a  difterence  (he  grumbles) 
between  LaploUy  and  Pheasants,  to  tumble  i'th'straw  and  lie  in  a  down  bed, 
betwixt  Avine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  palace.  "  He  hates  nature  (  as  'Pliny 
characteriseth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him  lower  than  a  god,  and  is  angry 

>>  Epist.  (!Get  fiO.  'Panormitan.  rebus  gestis  Alph.  <>  Lib.  4.  num.  218.  quidam  deprehensus  quod 

sederetloco  nobilium,  mea  nobilitas,  ait,  est  circa  caput,  vestra  decliuat  ad  ciudam.  '  T.anto  be.itior  es, 

quanto  colleetior.  '  Non  amoribus  inservit,  non  appetit  honores,  et  qualitercunque  relictus  satis  habet, 

hominem  se  esse  meminit,  invidet  ne'.nini,  nemineni  despicit,  ncminem  miratur,  sermonibus  malignis  non 
attendit  aut  alitur.     Plinius.  k  Pohtianus  in  Jvustico.  ''  Gyges  regno  Lydi£E  inflatus  sciscit.atum  misit 

Apollineni  an  quis  mortalium  se  felieior  esset.  Aglaium  Arcaduui  pauperrimum  Apollo  pra?tulit,  qui  temiinos 
agri  sui  nunquara  excesserat,  rure  suo  contentus.     Val.  lib.  1 .  c.  7.  '  Hor.  base  est  Vita  solutorum 

misera  ambitione,  gravique.         i"  Amos.  6.  '  Prtefat.  lib.  7.     Odit  naturam  quod  infra  decs  sit ;  irascitur 

diis  quod  quis  illi  anteeedat. 
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Avitli  the  gods  tlmt  any  man  goes  before  him  ;"  and  although  he  liatli  received 
much,  yet  (as  ™  Seneca  follows  it)  "he  thinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no 
more,  and  is  so  far  from  giving  thanks  for  his  trihuneship,  that  he  complains 
he  is  not  prajtor,  neither  doth  that  please  him,  except  he  maybe  consul."  Why 
is  he  not  a  prince,  why  not  a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperor  ?  Why  should  one 
man  have  so  much  more  than  his  fellows,  one  have  all,  another  nothing  ?  Why 
should  one  man  be  a  slave  or  drudge  to  another  ?  One  surfeit,  another  starve, 
one  live  at  ease,  another  labour,  without  any  hope  of  better  fortune?  Thus 
they  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine :  not  considering  that  inconstancy  of  human 
aftairs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition  with  another,  or  well  weighing  their 
own  present  estate.  What  they  are  now,  thou  mayest  shortly  be ;  and  what 
thou  art  they  shall  likely  be.  Expect  a  little,  compare  future  and  times  past 
■with  the  present,  see  the  event,  and  comfort  thyself  with  it.  It  is  as  well  to 
be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  families,  as  in  private  men's  estates. 
Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world,  Rome  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself  of 
two  "  myriads  of  inhabitants  ;  now  that  all-commanding  country  is  possessed  by 
petty  princes,  °  Rome  a  small  village  in  respect.  Greece  of  old  the  seat  of 
civility,  mother  of  sciences  and  humanity  ;  now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism, 
a  den  of  thieves.  Germany  then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full 
of  magnificent  cities:  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  how  flourishing  cities,  now 
buried  in  their  own  ruins  !  (Jorvorum,ferarum,  ajn-orion  et  bestiannn  lustra, 
like  so  many  wildernesses,  a  receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice  a  poor  fisher- 
town ;  Paris,  London,  small  cottages  in  Ca?sar's  time,  now  most  noble  empo- 
riums. Valois,  Plantagenet,  and  Scaliger  how  fortunate  families,  how  likely 
to  continue  !  now  quite  extinguished  and  rooted  out.  lie  stands  aloft  to  day, 
full  of  favour,  wealth,  honour,  and  prosperity,  in  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel : 
to-morrow  in  prison,  worse  than  nothing,  his  son's  a  beggar.  Thou  art  a  poor 
ocrvile  drudge,  Fa?x  popiili,  a  very  slave,  thy  son  may  come  to  be  a  prince, 
■with  Maximinus,  Agathocles,  kc.  a  senator,  a  general  of  an  ai-my ;  thou 
standest  bai'e  to  him  now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and  his,  takest  an 
alms  of  him  :  stay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heir  peradventure  shall  consume  all 
with  riot,  be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  be 
his  most  honourable  patron,  he  thy  devout  servant,  his  posterity  shall  run,  ride, 
and  do  as  much  for  thine,  as  it  was  with  p  Frisgobald  and  Cromwell,  it  may  be 
for  thee.  Citizens  devour  country  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their  seats ;  after 
two  or  three  descents,  they  consmne  all  in  riot,  it  returns  to  the  city  again. 


Novus  incola  venit ; 

Nam  propriae  telluris  herum  natura,  neque  ilium, 
Nee  me,  nee  quenquam  statuit ;  nos  expulit  ille  : 
Ilium  aut  nequities,  aut  vafri  inseitia  juris." 


have  we  liv'd  at  a  more  frugal  rate 

Since  this  new  Strang,  r  seiz'd  on  our  estate? 

Nature  will  no  perpetual  heir  assign, 

Or  malce  the  farm  iiis  property  or  mine. 

lie  turn'd  us  out ;  hut  follies  all  his  own, 

Or  law-suits  and  their  Ijnaveries  yet  unknown, 

Or,  all  his  follies  and  his  law-suits  past, 

Some  long-liv'd  heir  shall  turn  him  out  at  last." 


A  lawyer  buys  out  his  poor  client,  after  a  while  his  client's  posterity  buy  out 
him  and  his ;  so  things  go  round,  ebb  and  flow. 

"  Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofelli  "  The  farm,  once  mine,  now  bears  Umbrenus'  name  ; 

Dietus  erat,  nulli  proprius,  sed  cedit  in  usum  The  use  alone,  not  property,  we  claim  ; 

Nunc  mihi,  nunc  aliis  ;" Then  be  not  with  your  present  lot  deprest. 

And  meet  the  future  with  undaunted  breast  ;" 

as  he  said  then,  ager  cxjus,  quot  hahes  Dominos  ?  So  say  I  of  land,  houses, 
moveables  and  money,  mine  to-day,  his  anon,  whose  to-morrow  ?  In  fine,  (as 
r  Machiavel  observes)  "virtue  and  prosperity  beget  rest;  rest  idleness  ;  idleness 
riot ;  riot  destruction :  from  which  we  come  again  to  good  laws  ;  good  laws 

■"  De  ira  cap.  31.  lib.  3.  Et  si  multum  acceperit,  injnriam  putat  plura  non  accepisse  ;  non  agit  pro  tribunatu 
gratias,  sed  queritur  quod  non  sit  ad  prseturam  perductus  ;  neque  haec  grata,  si  desit  contulatus.  "  Lips. 

admir.  °  Of  some  90,000  inhabitants  now.        i'  Read  the  story  at  large  in  John  Fox,  his  Acts  and  Monu- 

ments. 1  Hor.  Sat.  2.  ser.  lib.  2.  ■•  5  Florent.  hist,  virtus  quietem  parat,  quie.s  otiuni,  otujm  pcrro 

luxum  general,  lu.xus  interituni,  a  quo  iterum  ad  .■saluberrim.as,  dtc. 
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engonilcr  virtuous  actions  ;  virtue,  glory,  and  prosperity  ;  and  'tis  no  dishonour 
then  (as  Guicciardine  adds)  for  a  nourishing  man,  city,  or  state  to  come  to  ruin, 
*  nor  infehcity  to  ho  suhject  to  tlie  law  of  nature."  Ergo  terrena  calcanda, 
sitlenda  coclestia,  therefore  (I  say)  scorn  this  transitory  state,  look  up  to  heaven, 
think  not  what  others  are,  hut  Avhat  thou  art :  '  Qua  jMrte  locatus  es  in  re : 
and  Avhat  thou  shalt  he,  what  thou  mayest  he.  Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself 
did,  when  he  lived  here  on  earth,  imitate  him  as  much  as  in  thee  lies,  llow 
many  great  Caesars,  might}^  monarchs-,  tetrarchs,  d^-nasties,  princes  lived  in  his 
days,  in  Avhat  plenty,  what  delicacy,  how  hravely  attended,  what  a  deal  of  gold 
and  silver,  what  treasure,  how  many  sumptuous  palaces  had  they,  what  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  ample  territories,  fields,  rivers,  fountains,  parks,  forests, 
laM-ns,  woods,  cells,  &c.  ?  Yet  Christ  had  none  of  all  this,  he  would  have  none 
of  this,  he  voluntarily  rejected  all  this,  he  could  not  he  ignorant,  he  could  not 
err  in  his  choice,  he  contemned  all  this,  he  chose  that  which  was  safer,  hetter, 
and  more  certain,  and  less  to  he  repented,  a  mean  estate,  even  poverty  itself; 
and'why  dost  thou  then  douht  to  follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostles, 
to  imitate  all  good  men :  so  do  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt 
not  err  eternally,  as  too  many  worldlings  do,  that  run  on  in  tlieir  own  dissolute 
courses,  to  their  confusion  and  ruin,  thou  shalt  not  do  amiss.  Whatsoever  thy 
fortune  is,  he  contented  with  it,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  refer  thyself  wholly 
to  him.  For  know  this,  in  conclusion,  JVon  est  volerdis  nee  currentis,  sed  mise- 
rentis  Dei,  'tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God  will.  "  The  Lord  maketh  poor  and 
maketh  rich,  hringeth  low,  and  exalteth  (1  Sam,  ii.  ver.  7.  8.),  he  hfteth  the 
poor  from  the  dust,  and  raiseth  the  heggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them 
amongst  princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glory;"  'tis  all  as  he 
pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom  ;  he  that  appoints  the  end  (though  to  us 
unknown)  appoints  the  means  likewise  subordinate  to  the  end. 

Yea,  hut  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most  mortal  men,  they 
have  no  such  forecast,  to  see  what  may  he,  what  shall  hkely  he,  but  what  is, 
though  not  -wherefore,  or  from  whom,  Jwc  anget,  their  present  misfortunes  grind 
their  soids,  and  an  envious  eye  which  they  east  upon  other  men's  prosperities, 
Vicinumque  j)ecHS  grandius  uber  hahet,  how  rich,  how  foi'tunate,  how  happy  is 
he  ?  But  in  the  meantime  he  doth  not  consider  the  other  miseries,  his  infir- 
mities of  hod}^  and  mind,  that  accom^iauy  his  estate,  hut  still  reflects  upon  his 
own  false  conceived  woes  and  wants,  whereas  if  the  matter  were  duly  examined, 
"  he  is  in  no  distress  at  all,  he  hath  no  cause  to  complain. 

; —  " '  tolle  querelas,  I  "  Then  cease  complaining,  friend,  and  learn  to  live. 

I'auper  enim  non  est  cui  renim  suppetit  usus,"  He  is  not  poor  to  whom  kind  fortune  grants, 

I      Even  with  a  frugal  hand,  what  Nature  wants," 

he  is  not  poor,  he  is  not  in  need.  ">'  Natui'e  is  content  with  bread  and  water; 
and  he  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that,  may  contend  with  Jupiter  himself  for 
happiness."  In  that  golden  age,  ^somnos  dedit  umbra  scduhres,  jMtiun  qiioque 
lubricus  amnis,  the  tree  gave  wholesome  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear 
rivers  drink.  The  Israelites  drank  water  in  the  wilderness ;  Samson,  David, 
Said,  Abraham's  servant  when  he  went  for  Isaac's  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  how  many  besides  might  I  reckon  up,  ^Eg}i3t,  Palestine,  whole  countries  in 
the  ^  Indies,  that  drank  pure  water  all  their  hves  ''  The  Persian  kings  them- 
selves drank  no  other  drink  than  the  water  of  Chaospis,  that  runs  by  Susa, 
which  was  carried  in  bottles  after  them,  whithersoever  they  went.  Jacob 
desired  no  more  of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put  on  in  his  journey. 
Gen.  xxviii.  20.  Bene  est  cui  dens  obtulit  Parca  quod  satis  est  manu  ;  bread 
is  enough  " '^  to  strengthen  the  heart."     And  if  you  study  philosophy  aright, 

»  Guicciard.  in  Hiponest ;  nulla  infelicitas  sub.iectum  esse  legi  naturae,  &c.  '  Persius.  °  Omncs 

divites  qui  coelo  et  terra  frui  possuut.  "^  Hor.  lib.  1.  epis.  12.  y  Seneca  epist.  15.  panem  et  aquam  natura 
desiderat,  et  hsec  qui  habet,  ipso  cum  Jove  de  felicitate  coutendat.  Cibus  simplex  famem  sedat,  vestis  tenuis 
frigius  .ircet.  Seuec.  epist.  8.        =  Boethius.        "  Mufl'a'us  et  alii.        ^  Brissouius.        =  Psal.  l.\x.\iv. 
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saitli  '' ]\[aiularensis,  "whatsoever  is  beyond  this  moderation,  is  not  useful,  but 
troublesome."  (^  Agellius,  out  of  Euripides,  accounts  bread  and  water  enough  to 
satisfy  nature,  "  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit,  the  rest  is  not  a  feast,  but  a  riot." 
f  S.  Hierome  esteems  him  rich  "that  hath  bread  to  eat,  and  a  potent  man  that 
is  not  compelled  to  be  a  slave :  hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so  that  it  have  to  eat, 
and  thirst  doth  not  prefer  a  cup  of  gold."  It  was  no  epicurean  speech  of  an 
epicure,  he  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a  little  will  never  have  enough :  and  very 
good  counsel  of  him  in  the  Spoet,  "  0  my  son,  mediocrity  of  means  agrees  best 
Avith  men;  too  much  is  pernicious." 

"  Divitiae  gi-andes  liomiiii  sunt  %'ivere  parcfe, 
jEquo  aiiirno." 

And  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance,  nihil  est,  nihil  deest,  thou 
hast  little,  thou  wantest  nothing.  'Tis  all  one  to  be  hanged  in  a  chain  of  gold, 
or  in  a  rope  ;  to  be  filled  with  dainties  or  coarser  meat. 

"  ••  Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri,  pedilnisque  tuis,  nil        1      '•  If  belly,  sides  and  feet  be  well  at  ease, 

Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  uiajus."  |         A  prince's  treasure  can  thee  no  more  please." 

Socrates  in  a  fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such  a  multitude  of 
people  convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed  forthwith,  "0  ye  gods  what  a  sight 
of  things  do  not  I  want  ?  'Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keeps  thee  in  health  of 
body  and  mind,  and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest  as  a  feral 
plague  is  thy  physician  and  ^  chiefest  friend,  which  makes  thee  a  good  man, 
a  healthfid,  a  sound,  a  virtuous,  an  honest  and  happy  man."  For  when  virtue 
came  from  heaven  (as  the  poet  feigns)  rich  men  kicked  her  up,  wicked  men 
abhorred  her,  courtiers  seofled  at  her,  citizens  hated  her,  '^  and  that  she  was 
thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to  her  sister  Poverty,  where 
she  had  found  good  entertainment.      Poverty  and  Virtue  dwell  together. 

"  '  O  vitre  tuta  facultas 

Pauperis,  angustique  lares,  6  munera  nondum 
Intellecta  deum." 

How  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content.  "  Godhness  is  a  great  gain,  if 
a  man  can  be  content  with  that  which  he  hath,"  1  Tim.  vi.  G.  And  all  true 
happiness  is  in  a  mean  estate.  I  have  a  little  wealth,  as  he  said,  ^^^  sed  quas 
animus  magnusfacit,  a  kingdom  in  conceit  : 

"  "  nil  amplius  opto 

Maia  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  liaic  milii  munera  faxis  ;" 

I  have  enough  and  desire  no  more. 

' '  "  Dii  bene  fecerunt  inopis  me  quodque  i>usilli 
Teceruut  auimi" 

'tis  very  well,  and  to  my  content,  i'  Vestem  et  fortunam  concinnam  potius 
quam  laxam  p)^'oho,  let  my  fortune  and  my  garments  be  both  alike  fit  for  me. 
And  which  i  Sebastian  Foscarinus,  sometime  Duke  of  Venice,  caused  to  be 
engraven  on  his  tomb  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  "  Hear,  0  ye  Venetians,  and  I 
will  tell  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  :  to  contemn  it."  I  will 
engrave  it  in  my  heart,  it  shall  be  my  whole  study  to  contemn  it.  Let  them 
take  wealth,  Stercora  sterctis  amet,  so  that  I  may  have  security  :  bene  qui  latuit, 
bene  vixit ;  though  I  live  obscure,  ''  yet  I  live  clean  and  honest  ;  and  when  as 
the  lofty  oak  is  blown  down,  the  siUy  reed  may  stand.  Let  them  take  glory, 
for  that's  their  misery  ;  let  them  take  honour,  so  that  I  may  have  heart's  ease. 

<i  Si  recta  philosopliemini,  quicquid  aptam  moderationem  supergreditur,  oneri  potius  quam  usui  est. 
"  Lib.  7.  16.  C'ercris  muuus  et  aqua;  poculum  mortales  quserunt  habere,  et  quorum  saties  nunquam  est,  lu.xus 
autem,  sunt  Ctttcra,  non  epulee.  '  Satis  est  dives  qui  pane  non  indiget;  niraium  potens  qui  servire  non 

cogitur.     Ambitiosa  non  est  fames,  &c.  s  Euripides  Menalip.  O  fill,  mediocres  divitire  hominibus  cou- 

veniunt,  nimia  vero  moles  perniciosa.  '' Kor.  '  O  noctes  ccenseque  deum.  t  per  mille  fraudes 

doctosque  dolos  ejicitur,  apud  sociam  paupertatem  ejusque  cultores  divertens  in  eorum  sinu  et  tutela  deli- 
ciatur.  '  Lucan.     "  O  protecting  quality  of  a  poor  man's  life,  fnigal  means,  gifts  scarce  yet  understood 

by  the  gods  themselves."  >"  Lip.  miscell.'ep.  40.  "  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.  »  II or.  .Sat.  4.  p  Apuleius. 

1  Cbytreus  in  Europje  deliciis.  Accipite  cives  Veneti  quod  est  optimvim  in  rebus  humanis,  res  humanas 
contemnere.  'Yah,  vivere  etiam  nunc  lubet,  as  Demea  said,  Adelpli.  Act.  4.    Quam  multis  non  egeo, 

quam  multa  non  desidero,  ut  Socrates  in  pompa,  ille  in  nundinls. 
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Due  me  0  Jupiter  et  tu  fatiim,  ^  Sfc.  Lead  me,  0  God,  whither  thou  -vvilt,  I 
am  ready  to  follow  ;  commaiul,  I  will  obey.  I  do  not  envy  at  their  wealth, 
titles,  offices  ; 

"  Stet  quicunque  volet  potens 
AuUc  culmine  lubrico, 
Me  (lulcis  saturet  quies,"' 

let  mc  live  quiet  and  at  ease.  "  Erimus  fortasse  (as  he  comforted  himself) 
quando  illi  non  eruni,  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  and  all  their  pomp  vanished, 
our  memory  may  floiu'ish  : 

'  dant  jierennes 


Stemmata  non  peritura  Musje." 

Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  possess  so  many  goodly  castles, 
'tis  well  for  me  y  that  I  have  a  poor  house,  and  a  little  wood,  and  a  well  by 
it,  (fee. 

"  His  me  consolor  victurum  suavius,  ac  si         [sent."  I  "  With  wliich  I  feel  myself  more  truly  blest 
Quaestor  avus  pater  atque  mens,  patruusque  fuis-  |      Than  if  my  sires  the  qutestor's  poNver  possess'd." 

I  live,  I  thank  God,  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triimiph  as  much  in  this  my  mean 
estate,  as  if  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  lord  treasurer,  or  my  lord  mayor. 
He  feeds  of  many  dishes,  I  of  one  :  ^qid  CJiristum  curat,  non  multum  curat 
quam  de preciosis  cibis  siercus  conjiciat,  what  care  I  of  what  stuff  my  excrements 
be  made  ?  "  '"^  He  that  lives  according-  to  nature  cannot  be  poor,  and  he  that 
exceeds  can  never  have  enough,"  totus  non  sujficlt  orbis,  the  whole  world  cannot 
give  him  content.  "  A  small  thing  that  the  righteous  hath,  is  better  than  the 
riches  of  the  ungodly,"  Psal.  xxxvii.  19  ;  "  and  better  is  a  poor  morsel  with 
quietness,  than  abundance  with  strife,"  Prov.  xvii.  7. 

Be  content  then,  enjoy  thyself,  and  as  ^  Chrysostom  adviseth,  "be  not  angry 
for  what  thou  hast  not,  but  give  God  hearty  thanks  for  whattliou  hast  received." 

"  '  Si  dat  oluscula  I  Ne  pete  grandia, 

Mensa  miniiscula  Lautaqiie  prandia 

pace  referta,  1  lite  repleta." 

But  what  wantest  thou,  to  expostulate  the  ma,tter  ?  or  what  hast  thou  not 
better  than  a  rich  man?  "''health,  competent  wealth,  children,  security, 
sleep,  friends,  liberty,  diet,  apparel,  and  what  not,"  or  at  least  mayest  have 
(the  means  being  so  obvious,  easy,  and  well  known)  for  as  he  inculcated  to 
himself, 

"  '  Vitam  qiire  faciunt  beatiorem, 
Jucundissime  Martialis,  ha;c  sunt  ; 
Res  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta, 
Lis  nunquam,  &c." 

I  say  again  thoi\  hast,  or  at  least  mayest  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thyself,  and  that 
which  I  am  sure  he  wants,  a  merry  heart.  "  Passing  by  a  village  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Milan,"  saitli  'St.  Austin,  "  I  saw  a  poor  beggar  that  had  got  belike 
his  bellyful  of  meat,  jesting  and  merry  ;  I  sighed,  and  said  to  some  of  my 
friends  that  were  then  with  me,  what  a  deal  of  trouble,  madness,  pain  and  grief 
do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate  unto  ourselves,  to  get  that  secure  happiness  which 
this  poor  beggar  hath  prevented  us  of,  and  which  we  peradventure  shall  never 
have  ?  For  that  which  he  hath  now  attained  with  the  begging  of  some  small 
pieces  of  silver,  a  temporal  happiness,  and  present  heart's  ease,  I  cannot  com- 

'  Epictetus  77.  cap.  quo  sum  dcstinatus,  et  sequar  alacriter.  «  ' '  Let  whosoever  covets  it,  occupy  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame,  sweet  tranquillity  shall  satisfy  me."  "  Puteanus  ep.  (i2.  •  MaruUus.  "  The  immortal 
Muses  confer  imperishable  pride  of  origin."  y  Hoc  erit  in  votis,  modus  agri  non  ita  parvus,  Hortus  uhi 

et  tecto  vicinus  jugis  aqua;  fons,  et  paulum  sylvae,  c&c.  Ilor.  Sat.  b".  lib.  2.     Ser.  '  llicronym.  =  Se- 

neca consil.  ad  Albinum  c.  11.  qui  continet  se  intra  naturae  limites,  paupertatera  non  sentit  ;  qui  e.\cedit, 
eum  in  oi)ibus  paupertas  sequitur.  i"  Horn.  12.  pro  his  quae  accepisti  gratias  age,  noli  indignare  pro  his 

quEe  non  accepisti.  "^  Nat.  Chytreus  deliciis  Europ.  Gustonii  in  aedibus  Ifubianis  in  coenaculo  e  rcgione 

mensae.  "  If  your  table  afford  frugal  fare  with  peace,  seek  not,  in  strife,  to  load  it  lavishly."  "i  Quid  non 
habet  melius  pauper  quam  dives  ?  vitam,  valetudineni,  cibum,  somnum,  lihertatem,  &c.  Card.  « Jlartial. 
1.  10.  epig.  47.  read  it  out  thyself  in  the  author.  '  Confess,  lib.  6.  Transiens  per  vicum  quendam  Medio- 
lanensem,  animadvert!  pauperem  quendam  mendicum,  jam  credo  saturum,  jocantcm  atque  ridentem,  et 
irigemui  etlocutus  sum  cum  amicis  qui  mecum  erant,  &c. 
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pass  with  all  my  careful  windings,  and  running  in  and  out,  s  And  surely  the 
beggar  was  very  merry,  hut  I  was  heavy  ;  he  was  secure,  hut  I  timorous.  And  if 
any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  I  had  rather  be  merry,  or  still  so  solicitous 
and  sad,  1  should  say,  merry.  If  he  should  ask  me  again,  whether  I  had  rather 
be  as  I  am,  or  as  this  beggar  was,  I  should  sure  choose  to  be  as  I  am,  tortured 
still  with  cares  and  fears  ;  but  out  of  peevishness,  and  not  out  of  truth."  That 
which  St.  Austin  said  of  himself  here  in  this  place,  I  may  truly  say  to  thee, 
thou  discontented  wretch,  thou  covetous  niggard,  thou  churl,  thou  ambitious 
and  swelling  toad,  'tis  not  want  but  peevishness  wdiich  is  the  cause  of  thy  woes; 
settle  thine  affection,  thou  hast  enough. 

"  i"  Penique  sit  finis  quaerendi,  quoque  habeas  plus, 
I'auperiem  metuas  minus,  et  fiiiire  laborem 
Incipias  ;  parto,  quod  avebas,  utere." 

Make  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  field,  that  house,  for  this 
and  that  cliild  ;  thou  hast  enough  for  thyself  and  them  : 

"  '  Quod  petis  hie  est, 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  sequus," 

'Tis  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest.      But 

"  O  si  ancfulus  ille 


Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum," 

0  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that  pasture,  0  si 

venam  m-genti  fors  quis  yniki  monstret .   0  that  I  could  but  find  a  pot  of  money 

now,  to  purchase,  Arc,  to  build  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my  daughter, 
place  my  son,  &c.  "  "^  0  if  I  might  but  live  a  while  longer  to  see  all  things 
settled,  some  two  or  three  years,  I  would  pay  my  debts,"  make  all  my  reckon- 
ings even:  but  they  are  come  and  past,  and  thou  hast  more  business  than 
before.  "  0  madness,  to  think  to  settle  that  in  thine  old  age  when  thou  hast 
more,  which  in  thy  youth  thou  canst  not  now  compose  having  but  a  little." 

1  Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africa,  and  then  Asia,  et  turn  snaviter  agere,  and 
then  live  merrily  and  take  his  ease  :  but  when  C'yneas  the  orator  told  him  he 
might  do  that  already,  id  jam  posse  fieri,  rested  satisfied,  condemning  his  own 
folly.  Si  parva  licet  componere  magnis,  thou  mayest  do  the  like,  and  therefore 
be  composed  in  thy  fortune.  Thou  hast  enough  :  he  that  is  wet  in  a  bath,  can 
be  no  more  wet  if  he  be  flung  into  Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean  itself :  and  if  thou 
hadst  all  the  world,  or  a  solid  mass  of  gold  as  big  as  the  world,  thou  canst  not 
have  more  than  enough  ;  enjoy  thyself  at  length,  and  that  which  thou  hast  ; 
the  mind  is  all  ;  be  content,  thou  art  not  poor,  but  rich,  and  so  much  the 
richer,  as  "^  Censorinus  well  writ  to  Cerellius,  quanta  pxn-uciora  optas,  non  quo 
plura  possides,  in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I  say  then,  Non  adjice  opes, 
scd  mi'Mce  ciipiditates  ('tis  "Epicurus'  advice),  add  no  more  wealth,  but  diminish 
thy  desires  ;  and  as  "  Chrysostom  wcU  seconds  him.  Si  tns  ditari,  contemns 
divitias  ;  that's  true  plenty,  not  to  have,  but  not  to  want  riches,  non  habere, 
sednon  indigere,  vera  ahundantia:  'tis  more  glory  to  contemn,  than  to  possess  ; 
et  nihil  egere,  est  deorum,  "  and  to  want  notliing  is  divine."  How  many  deaf, 
dumb,  halt,  lame,  bhnd,  miserable  persons  coidd  I  reckon  up  that  are  poor, 
and  withal  distressed,  in  imprisonment,  banishment,  galley  slaves,  condemned 
to  the  mines,  quarries,  to  gyves,  in  dungeons,  perpetual  thraldom,  than  all 
which  thou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou  art  able  to  give  an 

8  Et  certe  ille  Isetabatur,  ego  anxius  ;  securus  ille,  ego  trepidus.  Et  si  percontaretur  me  quispiam  an 
exultaro  mallem,  an  metuere,  i-esponderem,  exultare  :  et  si  rursus  interrogaret  an  ego  talis  essom,  an  qualis 
nunc  sura,  me  ipsis  curis  confectum  eligerem  ;  sed  perversitate,  non  veritate.         ''  I!or.  '  f  lor.  ep.  lib.  1. 

'  O  si  nunc  morerer,  iriquit,  quanta  et  qualia  mihi  imperfecta  inanerent :  sed  si  niensibus  decern  vel  octo  super 
vixero,  omnia  redigam  ad  libellum,  ab  omni  debito  creditoque  me  explicabo  ;  prsetereunt  interim  menses 
decern,  et  octo,  et  cum  illis  anni,  et  adhuc  restant  plura  quam  prius  :  quid  igitur  spcras.  O  insane,  finem 
quem  rebus  tuis  non  inveneras  in  juventa,  in  senccta  impositurum  ?  O  dementiam,  quum  ob  curas  et  negotia 
tuo  judicio  sis  infelix,  quid  putas  futurum  quum  plura  supererint?     Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  41!.  de  rcr.  var. 

Plutaach.  •"  Lib.  de  natali.  cap.  1.  "  Apud  Stobeum  aer.  17.  "  Horn.  12.  iu  2. 
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alms,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  petty  prince  :  p  be  contented  then  I  say,  repine  and 
mutter  no  more,  "  for  thou  art  not  poor  indeed  hut  in  opinion." 

Yea,  hut  this  is  very  good  counsel,  and  ]-ightly  applied  to  such  as  have  it, 
and  will  not  use  it,  that  have  a  competency,  that  are  ahleto  work  and  get  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  by  their  trade,  that  have  something  yet  ; 
he  that  hath  birds,  may  catch  birds  ;  but  Avhat  shall  we  do  that  are  slaves  by 
nature,  impotent,  and  unable  to  help  ourselves,  mere  beggars,  that  languisli 
and  pine  away,  that  have  no  means  at  all,  no  hope  of  means,  no  trust  of 
delivery,  or  of  better  success  ?  as  those  old  Britons  complained  to  their  lords 
and  masters  the  Romans  oppressed  by  the  Picts,  mare  ad  barbaros,  barbari  ad 
marc,  the  bai-barians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drove  them  back  to  the 
barbarians  :  our  present  misery  compels  us  to  cry  out  and  howl,  to  make  our 
moan  to  rich  men  :  they  turn  us  back  with  a  scornful  answer  to  our  misfoi-tuno 
again,  and  will  take  no  pity  of  us  ;  they  commonly  overlook  their  poor  friends 
in  adversity  ;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they  voluntarily  forget  and  will 
take  no  notice  of  them  ;  they  will  not,  they  cannot  help  us.  Instead  of  comfort 
they  threaten  us,  miscal,  scoff  at  us,  to  aggravate  our  misery,  give  us  bad 
language,  or  if  they  do  give  good  words,  what 's  that  to  relieve  us  ?  According 
to  that  of  Thales,  Facile  est  alios  monerej  who  cannot  give  good  counsel  ?  'tis 
cheap,  it  costs  them  nothing.  It  is  an  easy  matter  when  one's  belly  is  full  to 
declaim  against  fasting.  Qui  satur  est  ])leno  laudat  jejuni  a  ventre;  "  Doth  the 
wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass,  or  loweth  the  ox  when  he  hath  fodder  ?  " 
Job  vi.  5.  ^  Neqiie  enim  popido  Romano  quidquam  potest  esse  laiius,  no  man 
living  so  jocund,  so  merry  as  the  people  of  Rome  when  they  had  plenty  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  want,  to  be  hunger-starved,  "  neither  shame,  nor  laws,  nor 
arms,  nor  magistrates  could  keep  them  in  obedience."  Seneca  pleadeth  hard 
for  poverty,  and  so  did  those  lazy  philosophers  :  but  in  the  meantime  ''  he  was 
rich,  they  had  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves  ;  but  doth  any  poor  man 
extol  it  ?  There  "  are  those  (saith  ^  Bernard)  that  approve  of  a  mean  estate, 
but  on  that  condition  they  never  Avant  themselves  :  and  some  again  are  meek 
so  long  as  they  may  say  or  do  what  they  list  ;  but  if  occasion  be  offered,  how 
far  arc  they  from  all  patience?"  I  would  to  God  (as  he  said)  "*^ No  man 
should  commend  poverty,  but  he  that  is  poor,"  or  he  that  so  much  admires  it, 
would  relieve,  help,  or  ease  others. 

"  °  Nunc  si  nos  audis,  atque  es  divinus  Apollo,  [      "  Now  if  thou  liear'st  us,  and  art  a  good  man, 

Die  mihi,  qui  nummos  non  liabet,  unde  jjetat :"     |  Tell  him  that  wants,  to  get  means,  if  you  can." 

But  no  man  hears  us,  we  are  most  miserably  dejected,  the  scum  of  the  world. 
^  Vix  habet  in  nobis  jam  nova  plaga  locum.  We  can  get  no  relief,  no  comfort, 
no  succour,  ^  Et  nihil  inveni  quod  mihi  ferret  opem.  We  have  tried  all  means, 
yet  find  no  remedy  :  no  man  living  can  express  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of 
our  souls,  but  we  that  endure  it  ;  we  are  distressed,  forsaken,  in  torture  of 
body  and  mind,  in  another  hell :  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  When  ^  Crassus  the 
Roman  consul  warred  against  the  Parthians,  after  an  unlucky  battle  fought, 
he  fled  away  in  the  night,  and  left  four  thousand  men,  sore,  sick,  and  wounded 
in  his  tents,  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  which,  when  the  poor  men  perceived, 
clamoribus  et  idulatibtts  omnia  comp)Urunt,  they  made  lamentable  moan,  and 
roared  downright,  as  loud  as  Homer's  Mars  when  he  was  hurt,  which  the 
noise  of  10,000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for  fear  of  present  death.  But 
our  estate  is  far  more  tragical  and  miserable,  much  more  to  be  deplored,  and 
far  greater  cause  have  we  to  lament ;  -the  devil  and  the  world  persecute  us,  all 

p  Non  in  paupertate,  sed  in  paupere  (Senec.)  non  re,  sed  opinions  labores.  i  Vobiscus  Aureliano,  sed 

si  populus  famelicns  inedia  laboret,  nee  arma.  leges,  pudor,  magistratus,  coercere  valent.  ■  One  of  the 

richest  men  in  Korae.  « Serra.  Quidam  sunt  qui  pauperes  esse  volunt  ita  ut  nihil  illis  desit,  sic  com- 

raendant  ut  nuUam  p.itiantur  inopiam  ;  sunt  et  alii  mites,  quamdiu  dicitur  et  agitur  ad  eorum  arbitrium,  &c. 
Nemo  paupertateni  commendaret  nisi  pauper.         "  Petronius  Catalec.         »  Ovid.     "  There  is  no  space  left 
on  our  bodies  for  a  fresh  stripe."  i  Ovid.  '  Plutarch,  vit.  C'rassi. 
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good  fortune  hath  forsaken  us,  we  are  left  to  the  rage  of  beggary,  cold,  hunger, 
thirst,  nastiness,  sickness,  irksomeness,  to  continue  all  torment,  labour  and 
pain,  to  derision  and  contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  far  worse  than  any 
death  ;   death  alone  we  desire,  death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  have  it,  and  what 

shall  we  do  ?      Quod  malcfers,  assuesce  ;  feres  bene accustom  thyself  to  it, 

and  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last.  Yea,  but  I  may  not,  I  cannot,  Tj/  me  con- 
sumpsit  vires  fortuna  noeendo,  I  am  in  the  extremity  of  human  advci'sity  ;  and 
as  a  shadow  leaves  the  body  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I  am  now  left  and  lost, 
and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  Qui  jacet  in  terra,  non  habet  iinde  cadat ; 
comfort  thyself  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  worst,  and  before  it  be  long  it 
will  either  overcome  thee  or  thou  it.  If  it  be  violent,  it  cannot  endure,  ant 
soloetur,  aid  solcet:  let  the  devil  himself  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  come 
upon  thee  at  once,  Ne  tu  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito,  be  of  good 
courage  ;  misery  is  virtue's  whetstone.     , 

■  "  ^  serpens,  sitis,  ardor,  arenfe, 


Dulcia  virtuti,' 

as  Cato  told  his  soldiers  marching  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  "  Thirst,  heat, 
sands,  serpents,  were  pleasant  to  a  valiant  man  ;"  honourable  enterprises  are 
accompanied  with  dangers  and  damages,  as  experience  evinceth  ;  they  will 
make  the  rest  of  thy  life  relish  the  better.  But  put  case  they  continue  ;  thou 
art  not  so  poor  as  thou  wast  born,  and  as  some  hold,  much  better  to  be  pitied 
than  envied.  But  be  it  so  thou  hast  lost  all,  poor  thou  art,  dejected,  in  pain 
of  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  enemies  insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad  as  Job  ; 
yet  tell  me  (saith  Chrysostom)  "  was  Job  or  the  devil  the  greater  conqueror? 
surely  Job  ;  the  ^  devil  had  his  goods,  he  sat  on  the  muck-hill  and  kept  his 
good  name  ;  he  lost  his  children,  health,  friends,  but  he  kept  his  innoccncy  ; 
he  lost  his  money,  but  he  kept  his  confidence  in  God,  which  was  better  than 
any  treasure."  Do  thou  tlien  as  Job  did,  triumph  as  Job  did,  ^and  be  not 
molested  as  every  fool  is.  Sed  qua  7-atione  patera  ?  How  shall  this  be  done  ? 
Chrj^sostom  answers,  facile  si  coehan  cogitaveris,  with  great  facility,  if  thou 
shalt  but  meditate  on  heaven.  '^  Hannah  wept  sore,  and  troubled  in  mind,  could 
not  eat  ;  "but  Avhy  weepest  thou,"  said  Elkanah  her  husband,  "  and  why 
eatest  thou  not  ?  why  is  thine  heart  troubled  ?  am  not  I  better  to  thee  than  ten 
sous  ?  "  and  she  was  quiet.  Thou  art  here  ^  vexed  in  this  world  ;  but  say  to 
thyself,  "  Why  art  thou  troubled,  0  my  soul  ?  "  Is  not  God  better  to  thee 
than  all  temporalities,  and  momentary  pleasures  of  the  world  ?  be  then  pacified. 
And  though  thou  beest  now  peradventure  in  extreme  want,  ^it  may  be  'tis  for 
thy  further  good,  to  try  thy  patience,  as  it  did  Job's,  and  exercise  thee  in  this 
life  :  trust  in  God,  and  rely  upon  him,  and  thou  shalt  be  "  crowned  in  the  end. 
What 's  this  life  to  eternity  ?  The  world  hath  forsaken  thee,  thy  friends  and 
fortunes  all  are  gone  :  yet  know  this,  that  the  very  hairs  of  thine  head  are 
numbered,  that  God  is  a  spectator  of  all  thy  miseries,  he  sees  thy  wrongs, 
woes,  and  wants.  "  ''  'Tis  his  good-wiU  and  pleasure  it  should  be  so,  and  he 
knows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  than  thou  thyself. .  His  providence  is  over 
all,  at  all  times  ;  he  hath  set  a  guard  of  angels  over  us,  and  keeps  us  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,"  Ps.  xvii.  8.  Some  he  doth  exalt,  prefer,  bless  with  worldly 
riches,  honours,  ofiices,  and  preferments,  as  so  many  glistering  stars  he  makes 
to  shine  above  the  rest :  some  he  doth  miraculously  protect  from  thieves, 
incursions,  sword,  fire,  and  all  violent  mischances,  and  as  the  "poet  feigns  of 

»  Lucan.  lib.  9.  >■  An  quum  super  flmo  sedit  .Job,  an  euiii  omnia  abstulit  diabolus,  &c.  pecuniis 

privatus  fiduciam  deo  habiiit,  omni  thesauro  preciosiorem.  i^  IIa;c  videntes  sponte  philosophemini,  nee 

insipientum  affectibus  agitemur.  ^  1  Sam.  i.  8.  =  -lames  i.  2.  "  My  brethren,  count  it  an  exceeding 

joy,  when  you  fall  into  divers  temptations."  f  Afflictio  dat  intellectum  ;  quos  Ueus  diligit  castigat.    Deus 

optimum  quemque  aut  mala  valetudine  aut  luctu  afficit.  Seneca.  K  Quara  sordet  mihi  terra  quum  ccelum 
intuecr.  ^  Senec.  de  providentia  cap.  2.  Piis  ita  vi.sum,  dii  melius  norant  quid  sit  in  commodum  meum. 

'  Horn.  Iliad.  4. 
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that  Lycian  Pantlarus,  Lycaon's  son,  when  lie  shot  at  Meiielaiis  the  Grecian  with 
a  strono;  arm,  and  deadly  arrow,  Tallas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps  flies  from  her 
child's  face  asleep,  turned  hy  the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on  the  buckle  of  his 
gii-dle  ;  so  some  he  solicitously  defends,  others  he  exposeth  to  danger,  poverty, 
sickness,  want,  misery,  he  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems  best,  in  his 
deep,  unsearchable  and  secret  judgment,  and  all  for  our  good.  "  The  tyrant 
took  the  city  (saith  "  Chrysostom),  God  did  not  hinder  it ;  led  thein  away  cap- 
tives, so  God  would  have  it  ;  he  bound  them,  God  yielded  to  it  :  flung  them 
into  the  furnace,  God  permitted  it :  heat  the  oven  hotter,  it  was  granted  :  and 
when  the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  showed  his  power,  and  the  children's 
patience  ;  he  freed  them  :  "  so  can  he  thee,  and  can  Uielp  in  an  instant,  when 
it  seems  to  him  good.  "  '"Rejoice  not  against  me,  0  my  enemy  ;  for  though 
I  fall,  I  shall  rise:  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  lighten  me." 
Remember  all  those  martyrs  what  they  have  endured,  the  utmost  that  human 
rage  and  fury  could  invent,  with  what  "  patience  they  have  borne,  with  what 
willingness  embraced  it.  "  Though  he  kill  me,"  saith  Job,  "  I  will  trust  in 
him."  Juatus '^ inexpngnabilis,  as  Chrysostom  holds,  a  just  man  is  impreg- 
nable, and  not  to  be  overcome.  The  gout  may  hurt  his  hands,  lameness  his 
feet,  convidsions  may  torture  his  joints,  but  not  redam  mentem,  his  soul 
is  free. 


"  P  nempe  pecus,  rem, 

Lectos,  argentum  tollas  licet ;  in  raanicis,  et 
Conipedibus  swvo  teneas  nistode" 


"  Perhaps,  you  mean, 
My  cattle,  money,  moveables  or  land, 
Then  take  them  all. — Hut,  slave,  if  I  command, 
A  cruel  jailor  shall  thy  freedom  seize." 


<J  Take  away  his  money,  his  treasure  is  in  heaven :  banish  him  his  coun- 
try, he  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem  :  cast  him  into  bands, 
his  conscience  is  free  ;  kill  his  body,  it  shall  rise  again  ;  he  fights  with  a 
shadow  that  contends  with  an  upright  man  :"  he  Avill  not  be  moved. 


"si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 


Impavidum  ferient  ruinoe." 

Though  heaven  itself  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  be  oS"ended.  He  is 
impenetrable,  as  an  anvil  hard,  as  constant  as  Job. 

"  ■■  Ipse  deus  simul  atque  volet  me  solvet  opinor."    |  "  A  God  shall  set  me  free  whene'er  I  please." 

Be  thou  such  a  one  ;  let  thy  misery  be  what  it  will,  what  it  can,  Avith  patience 
endure  it  ;  thou  mayest  be  restored  as  he  M'as.  Terns  proscnj>iiis,  ad  cmhim 
propera  ;  ah  homiuibus  desertus,  ad  deum  fuge.  "  The  poor  shall  not  always 
be  forgotten,  the  patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever,"  Psal. 
X.  xviii.  vcr.  9.  "  The  Lord  will  be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  defence 
in  the  time  of  trouble." 

"  Ser^Tis  Epictetus,  multilati  corporis,  Irus  [         "  Lame  was  Epictetus,  and  poorTrus, 

Pauper:  at  hsec  inter  rharus  erat  superis."  |  Yet  to  them  both  Ciod  was  propitious." 

Lodovicus  Vertomannus,  that  famous  traveller,  endured  much  misery,  yet 
sm-ely,  saith  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  deo  charus,  in  that  he  did  escape  so  many 
dangers,  "  God  especially  protected  him,  he  was  dear  imtt)  him:"  Modo  in 
egestate,  tribulatlone,  convalle  deplorationis,  Sfc.  "  Thou  art  now  in  the  vale  of 
misery,  in  poverty,  in  agony,  ^  in  temptation  ;  rest,  eternity,  happiness,  immor- 
tality, shall  be  thy  reward,"  as  Chrysostom  pleads,  "  if  thou  trust  in  God,  and 
keep  thine  innoccncy. "  Non  si  male  nunc,  et  olim  sic  erit  semper;  a  good 
hour  may  come  upon  a  sudden  ;  *  expect  a  little. 

'  Ilom.  9.  voluit  urbem  tyrannus  evertere,  et  Deus  non  probibuit ;  voluit  captives  ducere,  non  impedivit ; 
voluit  ligare,  concessit,  &c.  J  Psal.  cxiii.     l)e  terra  inopem,  de  stercore  erigit  pauperem.  >"  Micah. 

viii.  7.  "  Preme,  preme,  ego  cum  Pindaro,  aSx^Tiim;  iiu,i  a;  (ptXXo;  ut'  a.>.ixx  immersibilis  sum  sicut 

suber  super  maris  septum.  Lipsius.  "  Hie  ure,  hie  seca,  ut  in  ceternum  parcas,  Austin.     Diis  fruitur 

iratis,  superat  ct  crescit  malis.  Mutium  ignis,  Fabricium  paupertas,  IJegulum  tormenta,  Socratem  venenum 
superare  non  potuit.  p  Hor.  epist.  16.  lib.  1.  'i  Horn.  ."J.  Auferet  pecunias  ?  at  habet  in  ccelis  ;  patria 

dejiciet  ?  at  in  ccclcstem  civitatem  mittet :  vincula  injiciet  ?  at  habet  solutam  conscientiam  :  corpus  inter- 
ficiet,  atiterum  resurget ;  cum  umbra  pugnat  qui  cum  justo  pugnat.  ''Leonides.  '  Wodo  in  pressura, 
in  tentatjouibus,  crit  poste.a  bonum  tuuiu  requies,  wternitas,  immortalitas.        ■  Dabit  Deus  his  quoque  fiuem. 
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Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean  time  ;  ^\fnti(ra 
expectans  prfesentibus  angor,  whilst  the  grass  grows  the  horse  starves  :  •'^  de- 
spair not,  but  hope  well, 

"  V  Spera  Batte,  tibi  melius  lux  Crastina  ducet ; 
Dum  sijiras  spei-a" 

Cheer  up,  I  say,  be  not  dismayed  ;  Spes  alii  agricolas  ;  "  he  that  sows  in  tears, 
shall  reap  in  joy,"  Psal.  exxvi.  7. 

"  Si  fortune  me  tormente, 
Esperance  me  contente." 

Hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depresseth  ;  hard  beginnings  have  many 
times  prosperous  events,  and  that  may  hai^pen  at  last  which  never  was  yet. 
"  A  desire  accomplished  delights  the  soul,"   Prov.  xiii.  19. 

"  '  Grata  superveniet  qufe  non  sperabitur  hora  :"      I  "  Which  makes  m'  enjoy  my  joys  long  wish'd  at  last, 

I      Welcome  that  hour  shall  come  when  hope  is  past :" 

a  lowering  morning  may  turn  to  a  fair  afternoon,  '■^Niibe  solet  pulsd  candidus  ire 
dies.  "  The  hope  that  is  deferred,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart,  but  when  the  desire 
Cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life,"  Prov.  xiii.  12,  ^  suavissi}7ium  est  voti  compos  fieri. 
Many  men  are  both  wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but  afterwards  most  happy  ; 
and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as  *=  Machiavel  relates  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  that 
fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  "  that  all  his  youth  was  full  of  per- 
plexity, danger,  and  misery,  till  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  upon  a  sudden 
the  sun  of  his  honour  broke  out  as  through  a  cloud."  llunniadcs  was  fetched 
out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  Third  of  Portugal  out  of  a  poor  monastery,  to  be 
crowned  kings. 

' '  Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem  supremaque  labra,"  |    "  Many  things  happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lip," 

beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out,  and  who  knows  what 
may  happen  ?  Nondum  omnium  dierum  Soles  occiderunt,  as  Philippus  said, 
all  the  suns  are  not  yet  set,  a  day  may  come  to  make  amends  for  all.  "  Though 
my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  gather  me  up,"  Psal. 
xxvii.  10.  "  Wait  patiently  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him,"  Psal.  xxxvii.  7. 
"  Be  strong,  hope  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  will  comfort  thee,  and  give 
thee  thine  heart's  desire,"  Psal.  xxvii.  14. 

"  Sperate  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis."       |      "  Hope,  and  reserve  yourself  for  prosperity." 

Fret  not  thyself  because  thou  art  poor,  contemned,  or  not  so  well  for  the  pre- 
sent as  thou  wonkiest  be,  not  respected  as  thou  oughtest  to  be,  by  birth,  place, 
worth  ;  or  that  which  is  a  double  corrosive,  thou  hast  been  happy,  honourable, 
and  rich,  art  now  disti'essed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a  burden  to  the  world, 
irksome  to  thyself  and  others,  thou  hast  lost  all :  Miserum  est  fuisse  felicera, 
and  as  Boethius  calls  it,  Infelicissimum  genus  infortunii ;  this  made  Timon 
half  mad  with  melancholy,  to  think  of  his  former  fortunes  and  present  misfor- 
tunes :  this  alone  makes  many  miserable  wretches  discontent.  I  confess  it  is 
a  great  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the  quintessence  of  infelicity,  to  have  been 
honourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easily  to  be  endured  :  ^  security  succeeds,  and  to 
a  judicious  man  a  far  better  estate.  The  loss  of  thy  goods  and  money  is  no 
loss  ;  "^thou  hast  lost  them,  they  would  otherwise  have  lost  thee."  If  thy 
money  be  gone,  "'thou  art  so  much  the  lighter,"  and  as  Saint  Hierome 
persuades  Rusticus  the  monk,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ :  "  Gold  and  sil- 
ver are  too  heavy  metals  for  him  to  carry  that  seeks  heaven." 

"  e  Vel  no8  in  mare  proxiraum,  I  Summi  materiam  mali 

Gemmas  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile,       1      Mittamus,  scelernm  si  bene  poenitet." 

"Seneca.        '' Nemo  desperet  meliora  lapsus.         v  Theocritus.     "  Hope  on,  Battus,  to-morrow  may  bring 
better  luck  ;  while  there's  life  there's  hope."  '  Ovid.  ^  Ovid.  '■  Thales.  =  Lib.  7.  Flor.  hist. 

Omnium  fajlicissimus,  et  locupletissimus,  &c.  incarceratus  ssepe  adolescentiam  periculo  mortis  habuit,  soli- 
citudinis  et  discrimuiis  pleuam,  kc.  <'  Lsetior  successit  securitas  quae  simul  cum  divitiis  cohabitare  nescit. 
Camden.  <■  Fecuniam  perdidisti,  fortassis  ilia  te  perderet  mauens.  Seneca.  '  Expeditior  es  ob  pecu- 

niarum  jacturam.     Fortuna  opes  .auferre,  non  animum  potest,  heneca,  s  Hor.     "  I^et  us  cast  our  jewels 

and  gems,  and  useless  gold,  the  cause  of  all  vice,  into  tlie  sea,  since  we  truly  repent  of  our  sins." 

D  D 
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Zcno  the  pliilosophcr  lost  all  liis  goods  by  slaipAVTeclc,  ''  he  might  like  of  it,  for- 
tune had  done  him  a  good  turn  :  Ojws  a  me,  animum  cmferre  non  potest :  she 
can  take  away  my  means,  hut  not  my  mind.  He  set  hei'  at  defiance  ever 
after,  for  she  could  not  roh  him  that  had  nought  to  lose  :  for  he  was  able  to 
contemn  more  than  they  could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  a  hundred 
talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of  Athens  for  a  present,  hecause  he  heard  he  was  a 
good  man :  hut  Phocion  returned  his  talents  hack  again  with  a  permitte  me  in 
poRterum  virum  honum  esse  to  he   a  good  man  still  ;  let  me  be  as  I  am  :  Non 

mi  anrinn  posco,  nee  mi  precium'^  ■ That  Theban  Crates  flung  of  his  own 

accord  his  money  into  the  sea,  abite  nummi,  ego  vos  mergam.,  ne  mergar,  d 
rohis,  I  had  rather  drown  you,  than  you  should  drown  me.  Can  stoics  and 
epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are  Christians  ?  It  was 
mascida  vox  et  jyrceclara,  a  genei'ous  speech  of  Cotta  in  ^  Sallust,  "  Many  mise- 
ries have  happened  imto  me  at  home,  and  in  the  wars  abroad,  of  which  by  the 
help  of  God  some  I  have  endured,  some  I  have  repelled,  and  by  mine  own 
valour  overcome  ;  courage  was  never  wanting  to  my  designs,  nor  industry  to 
my  intents:  prosperity  or  adversity  coiild  never  alter  my  disposition.  "  A 
wise  man's  mind,"  as  Seneca  holds,  "  ^  is  like  the  state  of  the  world  above  the 
moon,  ever  serene."  Come  then  what  can  come,  befall  what  may  befall,  infrac- 
tvm  invictximqiie  '^animum  opponas :  Rebus  angnstis  animosus  atque  fortis 
appare.  {Hor.  Od.  11.  lib.  2.)  Hope  and  patience  are  two  sovereign  reme- 
dies for  all,  the  surest  reposals,  the  softest  cushions  to  lean  on  in  adversity : 

"  "  Durum  seel  levius  fit  patientia,  ]  "  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured." 

(Juicquid  corrigere  est  uefas."  | 

If  it  cannot  he  helped,  or  amended,  °  make  the  best  of  it  ;  P  necessitati  qui  se 
accom?nodat,  sapit,  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself  to  the  time.  As  at  a  game  at 
tables,  so  do  by  all  such  inevitable  accidents. 

"  <i  Ita  vita  est  hominum  quasi  cum  ludas  tesseris, 
Si  illud  quod  est  maxime  opus  jactu  non  eadit, 
Illud  quod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  ut  corrigas ;" 

If  \\\o\\  canst  not  fling  what  thou  woiddst,  play  thy  cast  as  well  as  thou  canst. 
Everything,  saith  "^  Epictetus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one  to  be  held  b}^  the  other 
not  :  'tis  in  our  choice  to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (all  which  Simpli- 
cius's  Commentator  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples),  and  'tis  in  our  power, 
as  they  say,  to  make  or  mar  ourselves.  Conform  thyself  then  to  thy  present 
fortune,  and  cut  thy  coat  according  to  thy  cloth,  ^  Ut  qtiimus  {quod  aiuni) 
quando  quod  volumus  non  licet,  "  Be  contented  with  thy  loss,  state,  and  calling, 
whatsoever  it  is,  and  rest  as  well  satisfied  with  thy  present  condition  in  this 
life  :" 

"  Esto  quod  es  ;  quod  sunt  alii,  sine  quemlibet  esse ;    I      "  Be  as  thou  art ;  and  as  they  are,  so  let 

Quod  non  es,  nolis  ;  quod  potes  esse,  velis."  |  Others  be  still ;  what  is  and  may  be  covet." 

And  as  he  that  is  '  invited  to  a  feast  eats  what  is  set  before  him,  and  looks  for 
no  other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  ask  no  more  of  God  than  what  he  thinks  fit 
to  bestow  upon  thee.  Nou  cuivis  contingit  adire  Corintlmm,  M'e  may  not  be  all 
gentlemen,  all  Catos,  or  La"lii,  as  Tully  teUeth  us,  all  honoiu'able,  illustrious, 
and  serene,  all  rich  ;  but  because  mortal  men  want  many  things,  "  "therefore," 
saith  Theodoret,  "  hath  God  diversely  distributed  his  gifts,  wealth  to  one,  skill 
to  another,  that  rich  men  might  encourage  and  set  poor  men  at  work,  poor  men 

'^  Jubet  meposthac  fortuna  expeditius  Philosophari.      '  "  I  do  not  desire  riches,  nor  that  a  price  should  be 
set  upon  me."  '^  In  frag.  Quirites,  multa  mihi  pericula  domi,  militi*  multa  adversa  fuere,  quorum  alia 

toleravi,  alia  deorum  auxilio  repuli  et  virtute  mea ;  nunquam  animus  negotio  defuit,  nee  decretis  labor ;  nuUae 
res  ncc  prosperse  nee  adversse  ingenium  nuitabant.  '  Qu.alis  niundi  status  supra  lunam  semper  serenus. 

"■  Bona  mens  nullum  tristioris  fortune  recipit  incursum,  Val.  lib.  4.  c.  1.  Qui  nil  potest  sperare,  desperet 
nihil.  "  Ilor.  "  j^iquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  servare  mentem.  lib.  2.  Od.  3.  f  Epict.  c.  18. 

1  Ter.  Adel.  act.  4.  Sc.  7.  "■  Unaquseque  res  duas  habet  ansas,  alteram  qua;  teneri,  alteram  qua;  non 

potest ;  in  manu  nostra  quam  volumus  accipere.  ^  xer.  And.  Act.  4.  sc.  6.  ■  Epictetus.  In^itatus  ad 
convivium,  quae  apponuntur  comedis,  non  quseris  ultra  ;  in  mundo  multa rogitas  quK  dii  negant.  »  Cap.  fi. 
de  providentia.  Mortales  cumsint  rerum  omnium  indigi,  ideo  deus  aliis  divitias,  aliis  paupertatem  distribuit, 
ut  qui  opibus  poUent,  materiam  subministrent ;  qui  vero  inopes,  exercitatas  artibus  nianus  admoveant. 
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might  learn  several  trades  to  the  common  good."  As  a  piece  of  arras  is  com- 
posed of  several  parcels,  some  wrought  of  silk,  some  of  gold,  silver,  crewel  of 
diverse  colours,  all  to  serve  for  the  exornation  of  the  whole  :  music  is  made  of 
diverse  discords  and  keys,  a  total  sum  of  many  small  numbers,  so  is  a  common- 
wealth of  several  unef[ual  trades  and  callings,  x  If  all  should  be  Crcesi 
and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equal,  who  should  till  the  land  ?  As  y  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa  well  satisfied  the  timiultuous  rout  of  Rome,  in  his  elegant  apologue 
of  the  belly  and  the  rest  of  the  members.  Who  should  build  houses,  make  our 
several  stuifs  for  raiments  ?  We  should  all  be  starved  for  company,  as  Poverty 
declared  at  large  in  Aristophanes'  Plutus,  and  sue  at  last  to  be  as  we  were  at 
first.  And  therefore  God  hath  ajipointed  this  inequality  of  states,  orders,  and 
degrees,  a  subordination,  as  in  all  other  things.  The  earth  yields  nourishment 
to  vegetables,  sensible  creatures  feed  on  vegetables,  both  are  substitutes  to 
reasonable  souls,  and  men  are  subject  amongst  themselves,  and  aU  to  higher 
powers,  so  God  woidd  have  it.  All  things  then  being  rightly  examined  and 
duly  considered  as  they  ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so  general  discontent, 
'tis  not  in  the  matter  itself,  but  in  our  mind,  as  we  moderate  our  passions  and 
esteem  of  things.  Nihil  aliud  necessarium  ut  sis  miser  (saith  ^  Cardan)  quam 
id  te  niisermn  credas,  let  thy  fortune  be  what  it  wiU,  'tis  thy  mind  alone  that 
makes  thee  poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy.  Vidi  ego  (saith  divine  Seneca) 
in  villa  Jtilari  et  anicend  mcestos,  et  media  solitudine  occupatos  ;  non  locus  sed 
animus  facit  ad  tranquillitatem.  I  have  seen  men  miserably  dejected  in  a  plea- 
sant village,  and  some  again  well  occupied  and  at  good  ease  in  a  solitary 
desert.  'Tis  the  mind  not  the  place  causeth  tranquillity,  and  that  gives  true 
content.  I  will  yet  add  a  word  or  two  for  a  corollary.  Many  rich  men,  I  dare 
boldly  say  it,  that  lie  on  down  beds,  with  delicacies  pampered  every  day,  in 
their  well-furnished  houses,  live  at  less  heart's  ease,  with  more  anguish,  more 
bodily  pain,  and  through  their  intemperance,  more  bitter  hours,  than  many  a 
prisoner  or  galley-slave  ;  ^  Mcecenas  in  jjhimd  cequl'  vigilat  ac  Regulus  in  dolio  : 
those  poor  starved  Hollanders,  whom  '^Bartison  their  captain  left  in  Nova 
Zembla,  anno  1596,  or  those  "^  eight  miserable  Englishmen  that  were  lately  left 
behind,  to  winter  in  a  stove  in  Greenland,  in  77  deg.  of  lat.,  1630,  so  pitifully 
forsaken,  and  forced  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  vast,  dark,  and  desert  place, 
to  strive  and  struggle  with  hunger,  cold,  desperation,  and  death  itself.  'Tis 
a  patient  and  quiet  mind  (I  say  it  again  and  again)  gives  true  peace  and 
content.  So  for  all  other  things,  they  are,  as  old  ^  Chromes  told  us,  as  we 
use  them. 

"  Parentes,  patriam,  amicos,  geiiws.  cognates,  di\-itias, 
Hjec  periiule  sunt  ac  illius  animus  qui  ea  possidet ; 
Qui  uti  scit,  ei  bona ;  qui  utitur  non  recte,  mala." 

"  Parents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  &c.,  ebb  and  flow  Avith 
our  conceit  ;  please  or  displease,  as  we  accept  and  construe  them,  or  apply  them 
to  ourselves. "  Faber  quisque  fortunce  sua?,  and  in  some  sort  I  may  truly  say, 
prosperity  and  adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  Nemo  Ifeditur  nisi  a  seipso, 
and  which  Seneca  confirms  out  of  his  judgment  and  experience.  "  ^  Every 
man's  mind  is  stronger  than  fortune,  and  leads  him  to  what  side  he  will  ;  a 
cause  to  himself  each  one  is  of  his  good  or  bad  life."  But  will  we,  or  nill  we, 
make  the  worst  of  it,  and  suppose  a  man  in  the  greatest  extremity,  'tis  a  for- 
tune which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before  prosperity  ;  of  two  extremes  it  is  the 
best.     Luxuriant  animi  rebus  plerumque  secundis,  men  in  '^prosperity  forget 

>  Si  sint  omnes  equales,  necesse  est  ut  omnes  fame  pereant ;  quis  aratvo  terrani  sulcaret,  quis  senientem 
faceret,  quis  plantas  severet,  quis  vinum  exprimeret  ?  vLiv.  lib.  1.  '  Lib.  3.  de  cons.  »  Seneca, 

i"  Vide  Is.aacum  Pont.inum  descript.  Amsterdam,  lib.  2.  e.  22.  <^  Vide  Ed.  Pelham's  book  edit.  Ifi.SO. 

>!  Keautontim.  Act.  1.  Sc.  2.  <■  Epist.  98.     Omni  fortuna  valentior  ipse  animus,  in  utranique  p.artem  res 

suas  ducit,  beatajque  ac  miserse  vitse  sibi  causa  est.  '  Fortuna  quern  nimium  fovet  stultum  facit.  Pub. 

Mimus. 
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God  and  themselves,  tlicy  are  besotted  with  their  wealth,  as  birds  with  hen- 
bane :  P  miserable  if  fortune  forsake  them,  but  more  miserable  if  she  tarry  and 
overwhelm  them  :  for  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place,  rich,  they  that 
were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  their  private  fortunes,  as  Nero, 
Otho,  Vitcllius,  Ileliogabahis  {o2y1imi  impemtores  nisi  imperassent)  degenerate 
on  a  sudden  into  brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust,  such  tyrannical  oppressors, 
Arc,  they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they  become  monsters,  odious,  harpies, 
what  not  ?  Cum  triumphos,  opes,  honores  adepti  sunt,  ad  voluptatem  et  otium 
deinceps  se  convertunt :  'twas  ^  Cato's  note,  "  they  cannot  contain."  For  that 
cause  belike 


'  Eutrapilus  cuicunque  nocere  volebat, 
Vestimciita  dabat  pretiosa  :  beatus  enim  jam. 
Cum  puldiris  tuiiicis  svmiet  nova  eonsUia  et  spes, 
Dormiet  in  lucem  scorto,  postponet  honestum 
Officium" 


"  Eutrapilus  when  he  would  hurt  a  knave, 
Tiave  him  gay  clothes  and  wealth  to  make  him  brave  : 
Because  now  ricli  he  would  quite  change  his  mind, 
Keep  whores,  fly  out,  set  honesty  behind." 


On  the  other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair,  &c.,  both 
bad,  I  confess, 

"  i'  ut  calceus  olim 

Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet :  si  minor,  uret." 

"  As  a  shoe  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  the  foot  awry," 
sed  e  mnlis  minimum.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his  thousand,  prosperity  hath 
killed  his  ten  thousand  :  therefore  adversity  is  to  be  preferred  ;  '  hcEcfroeno 
indigei,  ilia  solatio :  ilia  fallit,  hac  instruit :  the  one  deceives,  the  other 
instructs  ;  the  one  miserably  happy,  the  other  happily  miserable  ;  and  there- 
fore many  philosophers  have  voluntarily  sought  adversity,  and  so  much  commend 
it  in  their  precepts.  Demetrius,  in  Seneca,  esteemed  it  a  great  infelicit}^  that 
in  his  lifetime  he  had  no  misfortune,  miserum  cui  nihil  unquam  accidisset 
adcersi.  Adversity  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be  taken,  and  we  ought  not  in 
such  cases  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves  :  there  is  no  such  odds  in  poverty 
and  riches.  To  conclude  in  '"Ilierom's  words,  "  I  will  ask  our  magnificoes  that 
build  with  marble,  and  bestow  a  whole  manor  on  a  thread,  what  diiference 
between  them  and  Paul  the  Eremite,  that  bare  old  man  ?  They  drink  in 
jewels,  he  in  his  hand  :  he  is  poor  and  goes  to  heaven,  they  are  rich  and  go 
to  hell." 


ME  MB.  IV. 

Against  Servitude,  Loss  of  Liberty,  Imprisonynent,  Banishment. 

Servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment,  are  no  such  miseries  as  they  are 
held  to  be  :  we  are  slaves  and  servants  the  best  of  us  all  :  as  we  do  reverence 
our  masters,  so  do  our  masters  their  superiors  :  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and 
nobles  subordinate  to  kings,  oymie  sub  regno  graviore  regmim,  princes  them- 
selves are  God's  servants,  reges  in  ipsos  imperiurn  est  Jovis.  They  are  subject 
to  their  own  laws,  and  as  the  kings  of  China  endure  more  than  slavish  im- 
prisonment, to  maintain  their  state  and  greatness,  they  never  come  abroad. 
Alexander  was  a  slave  to  fear,  C'?esar  of  pride,  Vespasian  to  his  money  {nihil 
enim  refert,  rerum  sis  serints  an  hominum  ").  Ilcliogabalus  to  his  gut,  and  so 
of  the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men  to  their  gold, 
courtiers  generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affections,  as 
Evangelus  well  discourseth  in  °  Macrobius,  and  P  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
assiduam  servitutem  extremam  et  ineluctabihm  he  calls  it,  a  continual  slavery, 
to  be  so  captivated  by  vices  ;  and  who  is  free  ?     Why  then  dost  thou  repine  ? 

B  Seneca  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  14.  miseri  si  deserantur  ab  ea,  miseriores  si  obruantur.  ''  Plutarch,  vit. 

ejus.  '  Hor.  epist.  1.  1.  ep.  18.  ^Uor.  '  Boeth.  2.  "  Epist.  lib.  3.  vit.  Paul.  Ermit.  Libet 

eos  nunc  interrogare  qui  domus  marmoribus  vestiuut,  qui  uno  filo  villanim  jionunt  precia,  huic  seni  modo 
quid  unquam  defuit  ?  vos  gemma  bibitis,  ille  concavis  mauibus  nature  satisfecit ;  ille  pauper  paradisum 
capit,  vos  avaros  gehenna  suscipiet.  "  "  It  matters  little  whether  we  are  enslaved  by  men  or  things." 

°  isatur.  1- 11.    Alius  libidini  serxit,  alius  ambitioni,  omnes  spei,  omnes  timori.  p  Nat.  lib.  3. 
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Satis  est potens,  Hierom  saith,  qui  sen-ire  non  cogitur.  Thou  carriest  no  bur- 
dens, thou  art  no  prisoner,  no  drudge,  and  thousands  want  that  hberty,  those 
pleasures  which  thou  hast.  Thou  art  not  sick,  and  what  wouldst  thou  have  'i 
But  nitimur  in  vetitum,  we  must  all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Wei-e  we  enjoined 
to  go  to  such  and  such  places,  we  would  not  willingly  go  :  hut  being  barred  of 
our  liberty,  this  alone  torments  our  wandering  soul  that  we  may  not  go.  A 
citizen  of  ours,  saith  'i  Cardan,  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  forth 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Milan ;  the  prince  hearing  of  it,  commanded  him  not  to 
stir  out :  being  now  forbidden  that  which  aU  his  life  he  had  neglected,  he  ear- 
nestly^ desired,  and  being  denied,  dolore  confectus  mortem  ohiit,  he  died  for  grief. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  I  again  say  of  imprisonment,  we  are  all 
prisoners.  ■■  Wliat  is  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are  all  imprisoned  in  an 
island.  The  world  itself  to  some  men  is  a  prison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many 
ditches,  and  when  they  have  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain 
go  see  what  is  done  in  the  moon.  In  *  Muscovy  and  many  other  northern  parts, 
all  over  Scandia,  they  are  imprisoned  half  the  year  in  stoves,  they  dare  not 
peep  out  for  cold.  At  ^  Aden  in  Arabia  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with 
that  other  extreme  of  heat,  and  keep  their  markets  in  the  night.  What  is  a 
ship  but  a  prison  ?  And  so  many  cities  are  but  as  so  many  hives  of  bees,  ant- 
hills ;  but  that  which  thou  abhorrest,  many  seek  :  women  keep  in  all  winter, 
and  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve  their  beauties  ;  some  for  love  of  study  : 
Demosthenes  shaved  his  beard  because  he  would  cut  off  all  occasions  from  going 
abroad  :  how  many  monks  and  friars,  anchorites,  abandon  the  world.  Mona- 
chus  in  urbe,  piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison  ?  Make  right  use  of  it,  and 
mortify  thyself ;  "  "  Where  may  a  man  contemplate  better  than  in  solitariness," 
or  study  more  than  in  quietness  ?  Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned  all 
their  lives,  and  it  hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  tliem,  much 
public  good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  ^  Ptolemeus  king  of  Egypt,  cum 
viribus  attenuatis  infirma  valetudinc  labor aret,  miro  descendi  studio  aff'ectus,  S^-c. 
now  being  taken  with  a  grievous  infirmity  of  body  that  he  could  not  stir  abroad, 
became  Strato's  scholar,  fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  con- 
templation, and  upon  that  occasion  (as  mine  author  adds),  pidcl/errimum  regice 
opidenticB  monumentiun,  Sfc.,  to  his  great  honour  built  that  renowned  library  at 
Alexandria,  wherein  were  40,000  volumes.  Severinus  Boethius  never  writ  so 
elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most  of  his  epistles  were  dictated 
in  his  bands:  "  Joseph,"  saith  >' Austin,  "got  more  credit  in  prison,  than 
when  he  distributed  corn,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaoh's  house."  It  brings  many 
a  lewd,  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandering  rogues  it  settles,  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  like  raving  tigers,  ruined  themselves  and  others. 

Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all.  Ovine  solum  forti patria,  Sfc.  et  patria  est 
ubicunque  bene  est,  that's  a  man's  country  where  he  is  well  at  ease.  Many 
travel  for  pleasure  to  that  city,  saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished,  and 
what  a  part  of  the  citizens  are  strangers  born  in  other  places  ?  ^  Incolentibus 
jxitria,  'tis  their  country  that  are  born  in  it,  and  they  would  think  themselves 
banished  to  go  to  the  place  which  thou  leavest,  and  from  which  thou  art  so 
loth  to  depart.  'Tis  no  disparagement  to  be  a  stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  be 
an  exile.  "  ^  The  rain  is  a  stranger  to  the  earth,  rivers  to  the  sea,  Jupiter  in 
Eg^'i^t,  the  sun  to  us  all.  The  soul  is  an  alien  to  the  body,  a  nightingale  to 
the  air,  a  swallow  in  a  house,  and  Ganymede  in  heaven,  an  elephant  at  Rome, 

1  Consol.  1.  5.        ■■  O  generose,  quid  est  vita  nisi  career  animi  !        »  Herbastein.  <  Vertomannus  navig. 

1.  2.  c.  4.  Couiniercia  in  nundinis  noctu  hora  secunda  ob  nimios  qui  sseviunt  interdiu  Jiestus  exerceut.  "  Ubi 
verier  contemplatio  quam  in  solitudine  ?  ubi  studium  solidius  quani  in  quiete  ?  "  Alex,  ab  Alex.  gen.  dier. 
lib.  1.  cap.  2.  y  In  Ps.  Ixxvi.  non  ita  laudatur  Josepb  cum  frumenta  distribucret,  ac  quum  ca,rcerem 

liabitaret.  '  Boetbius.  *  Philostratus  in  deliciis.     Peregrini  sunt  inibres  in  terra  et  fluvii  in  marl 

Jupiter  apud  ^gj-ptos,  sol  apud  omnes  ;  hospes  anima  in  corpora,  luscinia  in  aere,  hirundo  in  dome, 
Ganymedes  coelo,  &c. 
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fi  Phconix  in  India;"  and  such  things  commonly  please  us  best,  which  are  most 
strange  and  come  the  farthest  ofi".  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed  the  whole 
world  Gentiles ;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  themselves ;  om-  modern 
Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  Transalpines  by  way  of  reproach,  they  scorn  thee 
and  thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest.  'Tis  a  childish  humour  to  hone 
after  home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  others  seek ;  to  prefer,  as  base 
islanders  and  Norwegians  do,  their  own  ragged  island  before  Italy  or  Greece, 
the  gardens  of  the  world.  There  is  a  base  nation  in  the  north,  saith  ^  Pliny, 
called  Chauci,  that  hve  amongst  rocks  and  sands  by  the  seaside,  feed  on  fish, 
drink  water :  and  yet  these  base  people  account  themselves  slaves  in  respect, 
when  they  come  to  Rome.  Ita  est  profedo  (as  he  concludes)  midtis  fortima 
parcit  in  pocnam,  so  it  is,  fortune  favoru's  some  to  hve  at  home,  to  their  further 
])unishnient :  'tis  want  of  judgment.  All  places  are  distant  from  heaven  alike, 
the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in  one  city  as  in  another,  and  to  a  wise  man 
there  is  no  difference  of  climes  ;  friends  are  everywhere  to  him  that  behaves 
himself  well,  and  a  prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own  country.  Alexander, 
Caesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  as  so  many  land-leapers,  now  in  the  east,  now  in 
the  west,  little  at  home,  and  Polus  Venetus,  Lod.  Vertomanmis,  Pinzonus, 
Cadamustus,  Columbus,  Americus  Vespueius,  Vascus  Gama,  Drake,  Candish, 
Oliver  Anort,  Schoutien,  got  all  their  honour  by  voluntary  expechtions.  But 
you  say  such  men's  travel  is  voluntary ;  we  are  compelled,  and  as  malefactors 
must  depart ;  yet  know  this  of  ^  Plato  to  be  true,  tdtori  Deo  summa  cmvo,  pere- 
grinus  est,  God  hath  an  especial  care  of  strangers,  "  and  when  he  wants  friends 
and  allies,  he  shall  deserve  better  and  find  more  favour  with  God  and  men." 
Besides  the  pleasm'e  of  peregrination,  variety  of  objects  will  make  amends  ;  and 
so  many  nobles,  Tull}^  Aristides,  Themistocles,  Theseus,  Codrus,  «fec.  as  have 
been  banished,  will  give  sufficient  credit  unto  it.  Read  Pet.  Alcionius  his  two 
books  of  tills  subject. 

MEMB.  y. 

Against  Sorroic  for  Death  of  Friends  or  otherwise,  vain  Fear,  S^c. 

Death  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally  grievous,  '^  Omnium 
qua;  in  hiimana  vita  coyitingunt,  luctus  atque  mors  sunt  acerhissima,  the  most 
austere  and  bitter  accidents  that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this  life,  in  ceternum 
valedicere,  to  part  for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends,  'tis  idtimum 
terribdium,  the  last  and  the  greatest  terror,  most  irksome  and  troublesome  mito 
us,  '^  Homo  toties  moritur,  quoties  amittit  suos.  And  though  M^e  hope  for  a 
better  life,  eternal  happiness,  after  these  painful  and  miserable  days,  yet  we 
cannot  compose  ourselves  willingly  to  die;  the  remembrance  of  it  is  most 
gi'ievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortunate  and  rich :  they  start  at 
the  name  of  death,  as  a  horse  at  a  rotten  post.  Say  what  you  can  of  that  other 
Avorld,  ^  Montezuma  that  Indian  prince,  Bonum  est  esse  hie,  they  had  rather  be 
here.  Nay  many  generous  spirits,  and  grave  staid  men  otherwise,  are  so  tender 
in  this,  that  at  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  they  will  cry  out,  roar,  and  tear  their 
hair,  lamenting  some  months  after,  howling  "  0  Hone,"  as  those  Irish  women 
and  f  Greeks  at  their  graves,  commit  many  indecent  actions,  and  almost  go 
beside  themselves.  My  dear  father,  my  sweet  husband,  mine  only  brother's 
dead,  to  whom  shall  I  make  my  moan  ?  0  me  tniserzim !  Quis  dahit  in 
lachripnas  fontem,  c^r.      What  shall  I  do  ? 

' '  ?  Sed  totum  hoc  stucUum  luctu  fraterna  mihi  mors  I      ' '  My  brother's  death  my  study  hath  undone, 
Abstulit,  hei  misero  frater  ademjite  mihi !  "  |         Woe's  me,  alas  my  brother  he  is  gone  ! " 

»  Lib.  16.  cap.  1.  Nullam  frugem  habent,  potus  ex  imbre :  Et  hse  geutes  si  vineantur,  &c.  ''  Lib.  5.  de 

legibus.  Cumque  cognatis  careat  et  amicis,  majorem  apud  deos  et  apuj  homines  misericordiam  meretur. 
■:  C'ardan.  de  consol.  lib.  2.  ''  Seneca.  '  Benzo.  '  Summo  niano  ululatum  oriuntur,  pectora 

percutientes,  &c.  miserabile  speetaculuni  exhibentes.    Ortelius  in  Grrccia.  t  Catullus. 
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Mezentius  would  uot  live  after  his  son  : 

"  '■  Nunc  vivo,  nee  adhuc  liominea  luceuique  reliuquo, 
Sfd  liiiquam " 

And  Pompey's  wife  cried  out  at  the  uews  of  her  hushand's  death, 

"  '  Turpe  mori  post  te  solo  non  posse  dolore, 
Violenta  luctu  et  nescia  toleraudi,'' 

as  i^  Tacitus  of  Agrippiua,  not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So  when  she 
heard  her  sou  was  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  oif  her  work,  changed  countenance 
and  colour,  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a  roaring  downright. 

■  subitus  miseroe  color  ossa  reliquit, 


Excussi  manibus  radii,  revolutaque  pensa  : 
Evolat  infelix  et  foemineo  uliUatu 
Scissa  comam '  " 

Another  would  needs  run  upon  the  sword's  point  after  Euryalus'  departure, 

"  "'  Figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  nie  omnia  tela 
Conjicite  6  Kutili ; " 

0  let  me  die,  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me.  How  did  AchiUes 
take  on  for  Patroclus'  departure?  A  black  cloud  of  sorrows  overshadowed  him, 
saith  Homer.  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  put  sackcloth  about  his  loins,  sorrowed 
for  his  son  a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would  needs  go  down 
into  the  grave  unto  his  sou.  Gen.  xxxvii.  37.  Many  years  after,  the  remem- 
brance of  such  friends,  of  such  accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or 
hear  of  it,  though  it  concern  not  ourselves  but  others.  Scaliger  saith  of  him- 
self, that  he  never  read  Socrates'  death,  in  Plato's  Phajdon,  but  he  wept : 
"  Austin  shed  tears  when  he  read  the  destruction  of  Troy.  But  howsoever  this 
passion  of  sorrow^  be  violent,  bitter,  and  seizeth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  dis- 
creet men,  yet  it  may  surely  be  withstood,  it  may  be  diverted.  Per  what  is 
thei'e  in  this  life,  that  it  should  be  so  dear  vuito  us  ?  or  that  we  shoidd  so  much 
deplore  the  departure  of  a  friend  ?  The  greatest  pleasures  are  common  society, 
to  enjoy  one  another's  presence,  feasting,  hawking,  hunting,  brooks,  woods, 
hills,  music,  dancing,  &c.  all  this  is  but  vanity  and  loss  of  time,  as  I  have  suf- 
ficiently declared. 

dum  bibimus,   dum   serta,   unguenta,  I  "  Wliilst  we  driuk,  prank  ourselves,   witli  wenches 


puellas  I  dally, 

Poscimus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus."  |      Old  age  upon  's  at  unawares  doth  sally." 

As  alchymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have  to  get  gold,  and  never  find 
it,  we  lose  and  ueglect  eternity,  for  a  little  momentary  pleasure  which  we  cannot 
enjoy,  nor  shall  ever  attain  to  in  this  life.  We  abhor  death,  pain,  and  grief, 
all,  yet  we  will  do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us  from,  but  rather 
voluntarily  thrust  om-selves  upon  it.  "  °  The  lascivious  prefers  his  whore  before 
his  life,  or  good  estate ;  an  angry  man  his  revenge :  a  parasite  his  gut ;  ambi- 
tious, honours;  covetous,  wealth;  a.  thief  his  booty;  a  soldier  his  spoil;  Ave 
abhor  tliseases,  and  yet  we  puU  them  upon  us."  We  are  never  better  or  freer 
from  cares  than  when  Ave  sleep,  and  yet,  AA^hich  avc  so  much  avoid  and  lament, 
death  is  but  a  perpetual  sleep  ;  and  Avhy  shoidd  it,  as  P  Epicurus  argues,  so 
much  affright  us  ?  "  When  Ave  are,  death  is  not:  but  Avhen  death  is,  then  Ave 
are  not  :"  om-  Ufe  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him  that  lives  best;  "  i  'tis 
a  misery  to  be  born,  a  pain  to  live,  a  trouble  to  die:"  death  makes  an  end  of 
our  miseries,  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  of  it ;  a  little  before  ^  Socrates  drank 
his  portion  of  cicuta,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens  cheerfidly  farewell,  and  con- 

'' Virgil.    "I  live  now,  nor  as  yet  relinquish  society  and  life,  but  I  shall  resign  them."  ■  Lucan. 

"  Overcome  by  gi'ief,  and  unable  to  endure  it,  she  exclaimed,  '  Not  to  be  able  to  die  through  sorrow  for  thee 
■were  base.'  "  ^  3  Annal.  '  '•  The  colour  suddenly  fled  her  cheek,  the  distaff  forsook  her  hantl, 

the  reel  revolved,  and  with  dishevelled  locks  she  broke  away,  wailing  as  a  woman."  '"  A'irg.  jEn.  10. 

"  Transfix  me,  O  Kutuli,  if  you  have  any  piety ;  pierce  me  with  your  thousand  arrows."  "  Confess.  1.  1. 

*  Juvenalis.  °  Amator  scortum  vitse  pra^ponit,  iracuudus  viudictam,  parasitus  gulam,  ambitiosus  Iionores, 
avarus  opes,  miles  rapinam,  fur  praedam  ;  morbos  odimus  et  accersimus.     Card.  p  Seneca;  quum  nos 

sumus,  mors  non  adest ;  cum  vero  mors  adest,  turn  nos  non  sumus.  i  Bernard,  c.  3.  nied.  nascimiseinim, 
vivere  poena,  angiistia  mori.  '  Plato  Apol.  Socratis.  Sed  jam  hora  est  hincabire,  &c. 
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eluded  Ills  speech  with  this  short  sentence;  "  My  time  is  now  come  to  he  gone, 
I  to  my  death,  you  to  live  on ;  hut  Avhich  of  these  is  hest,  God  alone  knows." 
For  there  is  no  pleasure  here  hut  sorrow  is  annexed  to  it,  repentance  follows  it. 
\jf  I  feed  liherally,  I  am  likely  sick  or  surfeit :  if  I  live  sparingly  my  hunger 
thirst  is  not  allayed ;  I  am  well  neither  full  nor  fasting  ;  if  1  live  honest,  I 
k,arn  in  lust;"  if  I  take  my  pleasure,  I  tire  and  starve  myself,  and  do  injury  to 
my  hody  and  soid.  "  *  Of  so  small  a  quantity  of  mirth,  how  much  son-ow?  after 
so  little  pleasure,  how  great  misery  ?  "  'Tis  hoth  ways  trouhlesome  to  me,  to 
rise  and  go  to  hed,  to  eat  and  provide  my  meat ;  cares  and  contentions  attend 
me  all  day  long,  fears  and  suspicions  all  my  life.  I  am  discontented,  and  why 
should  I  desire  so  much  to  live  ?  But  a  happy  death  will  make  an  end  of  all 
our  woes  and  miseries  ;  omnibus  una  yneis  ceiia  medela  inalis;  why  shoudst 
not  thou  then  say  with  old  Simeon  since  thou  art  so  well  aflected,  "  Lord  now 
let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  :"  or  with  Paul,  "  I  desire  to  he  dissolved,  and 
to  he  with  Christ?"  Beata  mors  quce  ad  beatam  vitam  aditum  aperit,  'tis  a 
hlessed  hour  that  leads  us  to  a  ^^  hlessed  life,  and  hlessed  are  the}'  that  die  in 
the  Lord.  But  life  is  sweet,  and  death  is  not  so  terrihle  in  itself  as  the  conco- 
mitants of  it,  a  loathsome  disease,  pain,  horror,  <tc.  and  many  times  the 
manner  of  it,  to  he  hanged,  to  he  hroken  on  the  wheel,  to  he  hurned  alive. 
-"^  Servetus  the  heretic,  that  suffered  in  Geneva,  when  he  was  hrought  to  the 
stake,  and  saw  the  executioner  come  with  fire  in  his  hand,  homo  viso  igne  tarn 
horrendnm  exdamavit,  tit  nniverstim  popnlum  j)erterrefecerit,  roared  so  loud, 
that  he  terrified  the  people.  An  old  stoic  would  have  scorned  this.  It  trouhles 
some  to  he  unhmded,  or  so  : 


"  non  te  optima  mater 


Condet  humi,  patriove  onerabit  membra  sepulchre  ; 
Alitibus  lingiiere  feris,  et  gurgite  mersum 
Unda  feret,  piscesque  impasti  \'ulnera  lambent." 


"  Thy  gentle  parents  shall  not  bury  thee, 
Amongst  thine  ancestors  entomb 'd  to  be, 
But  feral  fowl  thy  carcass  shall  devour, 
Or  drowned  corps  hungry  fish  maws  shall  scour.' 


As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  Avith  me  when  I  am 
dead ;  Facilis  jactura  sejndchri :  I  care  not  so  long  as  I  feel  it  not  ;  let  them 
set  mine  head  on  the  pike  of  Tenerift'e,  and  my  quarters  in  the  four  parts  of 

the  world, pascam  licet  in  cruce  corves,  let  wolves  or  bears  devour  me ; 

y  Coelo  tegitur  qui  non  habet  urnam,  the  canopj'  of  heaven  covers  him 

that  hath  no  tomb.  So  likewise  for  our  friends,  why  shoidd  their  departure  so 
much  trouble  us  ?  They  are  better  as  we  hope,  and  for  what  then  dost  thou 
lament,  as  those  do  whom  Paul  taxed  in  his  time,  1  Thes.  iv.  13.  "that  have 
no  hope  ?  "    'Tis  fit  there  shoidd  he  some  solemnity. 

"  •  Sed  sepelire  decet  defuiictum,  pectore  forti, 
Constantes,  unumque  diem  fletui  indulgentes." 

Job's  friends  said  not  a  word  to  him  the  first  seven  days,  hut  let  sorrow  and 
discontent  take  their  course,  themselves  sitting  sad  and  silent  by  him.  When 
Jupiter  himself  wept  for  Sarpedon,  what  else  did  the  poet  insinuate,  but  that 
some  soiTow  is  good. 

"  »Quis  matrem  nisi  mentis  inops  in  funere  nati 
Flere  vetat  ?  " 

who  can  blame  a  tender  mother  if  she  weep  for  her  children  ?  Beside,  as 
^Plutarch  holds,  'tis  not  m  our  power  not  to  lament,  Indolentia  non  cuivis  con- 
tingit,  it  takes  away  mercy  and  pity,  not  to  be  sad  ;  'tis  a  natm'al  passion  to 
weep  for  our  friends,  an  irresistible  passion  to  lament  and  grieve.      "  I  know 

'  Comedi  ad  satietatem, gravitas  me  offendit :  parcius  edi,  non  est  expletum  desiderium  ;  venereas  delicias 
sequor,  hinc  morbus,  lassitudo,  &c.  ■  Bern.  c.  3.  med.  de  tantilla  Ifetitia,  quanta  tristitia  ;  post  tantam 

voluptatem  quam  gravis  miseria  ?  "  Est  euim  mors  pioi-um  felix  transitus  de  labore  ad  refrigerium,  de 

expectatione  adpr8emium,deagone  ad  bravium.  M'aticanus  \-ita  ejus.  v  Luc.  '  II.  y.  Homer. 

"  It  is  proper  that,  having  indulged  in  becoming  grief  for  one  whole  day,  you  should  commit  the  dead  to  the 
sepulchre."  *  Ovid.  *■  Consol.  ad  Apolon.  non  est  libertate  nostra  positum  non  dolere,  miseri- 

fordiam  abolet,  ic. 
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not  how  (saitli  Seneca)  but  sometimes  'tis  good  to  be  miserable  in  misery;  and 
for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacuates  itself  by  tears," 

est  qusedam  flere  voluptas, 


Expletur  lachryrais  egeriturque  dolor:" 

"  yet  after  a  day's  moiirning  or  two,  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heaviness," 
Eccles.  xxxviii.  17.  '^Non  decet  defunctum  ignaxo  qucestii  ])rosequi ;  'twas 
Germanicus'  advice  of  old,  that  we  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our  passions, 
to  be  desperately  sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannise,  there's  indo- 
lenticB  ars,  a  medium  to  be  kept :  we  do  not  (saith  ^'Austin)  forbid  men  to  grieve, 
but  to  grieve  overmuch.  "  I  forbid  not  a  man  to  be  angry,  but  I  ask  for  what 
cause  he  is  so  ?  Not  to  be  sad,  but  why  is  he  sad  ?  Not  to  fear,  but  where- 
fore is  he  afraid  ?  "  I  require  a  moderation  as  well  as  a  just  reason.  ''  The 
Romans  and  most  civil  commonwealths  have  set  a  time  to  such  solemnities, 
they  must  not  mourn  after  a  set  day,  "or  if  in  a  family  a  child  be  born,  a 
daughter  or  son  married,  some  state  or  honour  be  conferred,  a  brother  be 
redeemed  from  his  bands,  a  friend  from  his  enemies,"  or  the  like,  they  must 
lament  no  more.  And  'tis  fit  it  shoidd  be  so  ;  to  what  end  is  all  their  funeral 
pomp,  complaints,  and  tears  ?  When  Socrates  was  dying,  his  friends  Apollo- 
dorus  and  Crito,  with  some  others,  were  weeping  by  him,  which  he  perceiving, 
asked  them  wliat  they  meant:  *'  sfor  that  very  cause  he  put  all  the  women  out 
of  the  room,  upon  which  words  of  his  they  were  abashed,  and  ceased  from  their 
tears."  Lodovicus  Cortesius,  a  rich  lawyer  of  Padua  (as  ''Bernardinus  Scar- 
deonius  relates)  commanded  by  his  last  Avill,  and  a  great  midct  if  otherwise  to 
his  heii",  that  no  funeral  should  be  kept  for  him,  no  man  shoidd  lament  :  but 
as  at  a  wedding,  music  and  minstrels  to  be  provided  ;  and  instead  of  black 
mourners,  he  took  order,  "  'that  twelve  virgins  clad  in  green  should  carry  him 
to  the  church."  His  will  and  testament  was  accordingly  performed,  and  he 
buried  in  St.  Sophia's  church.  ^TuUy  was  much  grieved  for  his  daughter 
Tulliola's  death  at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed  his  mind  with 
some  philosophical  precepts,  "  Hhen  he  began  to  triumph  over  fortune  and 
grief,  and  for  her  reception  into  heaven  to  be  much  more  joyed  than  before  he  was 
troubled  for  her  loss."  If  a  heathen  man  could  so  fort'fy  himself  from  phi- 
losophy, what  shall  a  Christian  from  divinity  ?  Wliy  dost  thou  so  macerate 
thyself?  'Tis  an  inevitable  chance,  the  first  statute  in  Magna  Charta,  an  ever- 
lasting Act  of  Parliament,  all  must  '"die. 

"  "  Constat  Kteriia  positumque  lege  est, 
Ut  constat  genitum  nihil." 

It  cannot  be  revoked,  we  are  all  mortal,  and  these  all  commanding  gods  and 

princes  "die  like  men:"  ° invohnt  Jmniile  jmriter  et  celsum  caput,  cequatque 

summis  infima.  "0  weak  condition  of  human  estate,"  Sylvius  exclaims: 
PLadislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
so  potent,  rich,  fortunate  and  happy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  friends,  amongst 
so  many  i physicians,  now  ready  to  be  'married,  in  thirty-six  hours  sickened 
and  died.  We  must  so  be  gone  sooner  or  later  all,  and  as  Calliopcius  in  the 
comedy  took  his  leave  of  his  spectators  and  auditors,  Vos  valete  et  plaudite, 
(Jalliopeius  recensui,  must  we  bid  the  world  farewell  [Exit  Calliopeius),  and 
having  now  played  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gone.      Tombs  and  monuments  have 

<=  0\-id,  4  Trist.  ''  Tacitus  lib.  4.  =  Lib.  9.  cap.  9.  de  ci^itate  Dei.      Non  quEero  cum 

irascatur  sad  cur,  non  uti-um  sit  tristis  sed  unda,  non  utrum  timeat  sed  quid  timeat.  '  Festus  verbo 

minuitur.  Luctui  dies  indicebatur  cum  liberi  nascantur,  cum  frater  abit,  amicus  ab  hospite  captivus  domum 
redeat,  pualla  desponsetur.  b  Ob  banc  causam  mulieres  ab'egaram  ne  talia  facerent ;  nos  haec  audientes 

erubuimus  et  destitimus  a  lachrymis.  ^  Lib.  1.  class.  !<.  de  Claris.  Jurisconsultis  Patavinis.  '  12. 

Innuptse  puellse  amicts  viridibus  pannis,  &c.  ^  Lib.  de  consol.  '  Pra;ceptis  philosophia?  confinnatus 

adversus  omneni  fortuna;  vim,  et  te  consecrata  in  ccelumque  recepta,  tanta  affectus  laetitia  sum  ac  voluptate, 
quantam  anirao  capere  possum,  ac  exnltare  plana  mihi  \ndeor,  victorque  de  onmi  dolore  et  fortuna  triura- 
phare.  "'  Ut  lignum  uri  natum,  arista  secari,  sic  homines  mori.  "  Boeth.  lib.  2.  met.  3.         °  Boeth. 

p  >'ic.  Hensel.  Braslagr.  fol.  47.        i  Twenty  then  present.  ■■  To  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the 

Seventh  of  France.     Obeunt  noctesque  diesque,  &c. 
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the  like  fate,  data  sunt  ipsis  quoquefata  sepulchris,  kiiigdouis,  provinces,  towns, 
and  cities  have  their  periods,  and  are  consiuned.  In  those  flourisliing  times  of 
Troy,  Mycena3  was  the  fairest  city  in  Greece,  Grcec'ue  cunctcB  imperitabat,  hut 
it,  alas,  and  that  "^ Assyrian  Nineveh  are  quite  overthrown:"  the  like  fate 
hath  that  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thehes,  Delos,  commune  Groeciw  conciliabu- 
lum,  the  common  comicil-house  of  Greece,  ^and  Bahylon,  the  greatest  city  that 
ever  the  sun  shone  on,  hath  now  nothing  hut  walls  and  rubbish  left.  "  "  Quid 
Pandionice  restat  nisi  nomen  Athence?''  Thus  x  Pausanias  complained  in  his 
times.  And  where  is  Troy  itself  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage,  Cizicum,  Sparta, 
Argos,  and  all  those  Grecian  cities  ?  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest 
towns  in  Sicily,  which  had  sometimes  700,000  inhabitants,  are  now  decayed  : 
the  names  of  Hierou,  Empedocles,  &c.,  of  those  mighty  numbers  of  people, 
only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  remembered  amongst  the  Scythians  ;  the  world 
itself  must  have  an  end  ;  and  every  part  of  it.  Cceterce  igitur  urhes  sunt  mor- 
tales,  as  Peter  y  Gillius  concludes  of  Constantinople,  /ucc  sane  quatndiu  erunt 
homines,  futur a  mihi  videtur  immortaUs ;  but  'tis  not  so:  nor  site,  nor  strength, 
nor  sea  nor  laud,  can  vindicate  a  city,  but  it  and  all  must  vanish  at  last.  And 
as  to  a  traveller  great  mountains  seem  plains  afar  off,  at  last  are  not  discerned 

at  all ;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay, 7iec  solidis  prodest  sua  machina 

terris*  the  names  are  only  left,  those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  involved  in 
perpetual  night. 

"^Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from  J]lgina  toward  Megara,  I 
began  (saith  Servius  Sulspicius,  in  a  consolatory  epistle  of  his  toTully)to  view 
the  country  round  about.  ^Egina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Pirteus  on 
the  right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  left,  what  flourishing  to^vus  heretofore,  now 
prostrate  and  overwhelmed  before  mine  eyes  ?  I  began  to  think  with  myself, 
alas,  why  are  we  men  so  much  disquieted  with  the  departure  of  a  friend,  whose 
life  is  much  shorter  ?  ■'^When  so  many  goodly  cities  lie  buried  before  us. 
Remember,  0  Servius,  thou  art  a  man ;  and  with  that  I  was  much  confirmed, 
and  corrected  myself."  Correct  then  likewise,  and  comfort  thyself  in  this, 
that  we  must  necessarily  die,  and  all  die,  that  we  shall  rise  again  :  as  Tully 
held  ;  Jucundiorque  multd  co7igressus  nosier  futur  us,  quam  insuavis  et  acerhus 
digressus,  our  second  meeting  shall  be  much  more  pleasant  than  our  departure 
was  grievous. 

I,  but  he  was  my  most  dear  and  loving  friend,  n)y  sole  friend, 

"  ''  Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus  I  "  And  who  can  blame  my  woe  ?  " 

Tarn  cliari  capitis  ?  " | 

Thou  mayest  be  ashamed,  I  say  with  ^Seneca,  to  confess  it,  "  in  such  a  ^  tem- 
pest as  this  to  have  but  one  anchor,"  go  seek  another  :  and  for  his  part  thou 
dost  him  great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life.  "  ^  Wilt  thou  have  him  crazed 
and  sickly  still,"  hkc  a  tired  traveller  that  comes  weary  to  his  inn,  begin  his 
journey  afresh,  "  or  to  be  freed  from  his  miseries  ;  thou  hast  more  need  rejoice 
that  he  is  gone."  Another  complains  of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  young  wife,  Non- 
dum  sustulerat  flavum  Proserpina  crinem,  such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever 
had,  so  good  a  wife,  but  she  is  now  dead  and  gone,  Icethceoque  jacet  condita 
sarcop)hago.  I  rejily  to  him  in  Seneca's  words,  if  such  a  Avoman  at  least  ever 
was  to  be  had,  "  'He  did  either  so  find  or  make  her  ;  if  ho  found  her,  he 
may  as  happily  find  another  ;"  if  he  made  her,  as  Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did 
by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  inform  another,  et  bona  tarn  sequitur,  quam  bona 

'  Assyriorum  regio  funditus  deleta.  '  Omnium  quot  unquam  Sol  aspexit  urbium  maxima.  "  Ovid. 

"  What  of  ancient  Atliens  but  the  name  remains  ?  "  »  Arcad.  lib.  S.  y  Prsefat.  Topogi-.  Constantinop. 
*  "  Nor  can  its  own  structure  preserve  the  solid  globe."  ^  Epist.  TuU.  lib.  3.         »  Quum  tot  oppidorum 

cadavera  ante  oculus  projecta  jacent.  ^  Hor.  lib.  1.  Od.  24.  ^  jjg  j-emed.  fortuit.  ''  Krubesce 

tanta  tempestate  quod  ad  unam  anclioram  stabas.  <=  Vis  segrum,  et  morbidum,  fitibundum gaude 

polius  quod  his  malis  liberatus  sit.  '  Uxorem  bonam  aut  invenisti,  aut  sic  fecisti ;  si  inveneris,  aliam 

habere  te  posse  ex  hoc  intelligamus  :  si  feceris,  bene  speres,  salvus  est  artifcx. 
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prima  fuit ;  he  need  not  despair,  so  long  as  the  same  master  Is  to  be  had. 
But  was  she  good  ?  Had  she  been  so  tried  peradventurc  as  that  Ephesian  widow 
in  Petronius,  by  some  swaggering  sohlier,  she  might  not  have  hekl  out.  Many 
a  man  woidd  have  been  willingly  rid  of  his :  before  thou  wast  bound,  now  thou 
/  art  free  ;  "Sand  'tis  but  a  folly  to  love  thy  fetters  though  they  be  of  gold." 
Come  into  a  thii'd  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  sighing  for  a  son,  a 
pretty  child  ; 

"  ''  Iinpube  pectus  quale  vol  impia  I  "  lie  now  lies  asleep, 

MolUret  Tlu-acura  pectora."  1  Would  make  an  impious  Thracian  weep." 

Or  some  fine  daughter  that  died  young,  Nondum  experta  novi  c/audia  prima 
tori.  Or  a  forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  father.  But  why  ?  Prior  exiit,  prior 
intravit,  he  came  first,  and  he  must  go  first.  ^Tnfrustrapius,  heu,  8^x.  What, 
woiddst  thou  have  the  laws  of  nature  altered,  and  him  to  live  always  ?  Julius 
Cpesar,  Augustus,  Alcibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their  fathers  young.  And 
why  on  the  other  side  shoiddst  thou  so  heavily  take  the  death  of  thy  little  son  ? 

"i<  Num  quia  nee  fato,  merita  nee  morte  peribat, 
Sed  miser  ante  diem" 

he  died  before  his  time,  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice  of  his  age,  yet 
was  he  not  mortal?  Hear  that  divine  ^  Epictetus,  "If  thou  covet  thy  wife, 
friends,  children  should  live  always,  thou  art  a  fool."  He  was  a  fine  child 
indeed,  diynus  Apollincis  lachrpnis,  a  sweet,  a  loving,  a  fair,  a  witty  child,  of 
great  hope,  another  Eteoneus,  whom  Pindarus  the  poet  and  Aristides  the  rhetori- 
cian so  much  lament;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he  would  have  been  an  honest  man  ? 
He  might  have  proved  a  thief,  a  rogue,  a  spendthrift,  a  disobedient  son,  vexed 
and  galled  thee  more  than  all  the  world  beside,  he  might  have  wrangled  with, 
thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  broke 
thy  heart ;  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity,  as  another  Ganymede,  in  the  '"flower  of 
his  youth,  "as  if  he  had  risen,"  saith  "Plutarch,  "from  the  midst  of  a  feast" 
before  he  was  drunk,  "the  longer  he  had  lived,  the  worse  he  would  have  been," 
ct  quo  vita  longior,  (Ambrose  thinks)  culpa  numerosior,  more  sinful,  more  to 
answer  lie  woidd  have  had.  If  he  was  naught,  thou  mayest  be  glad  he  is  gone; 
if  good,  be  glad  thou  hadst  such  a  son.  Or  art  thou  sure  he  was  good  ?  It 
may  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are,  and  howsoever  he  spake  thee  fair, 
peradventure  he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest  that  Icaro  Menippus  heard  at  Jupi- 
ter's whispering  place  in  Lucian,  for  his  father's  death,  because  he  now  kept 
him  short,  he  was  to  inherit  much  goods,  and  many  fair  manors  after  his  de- 
cease. Or  put  case  he  was  very  good,  suppose  the  best,  may  not  thy  dead  son 
expostidate  with  thee,  as  he  did  in  the  same  °  Lucian,  "  why  dost  thou  lament 
my  death,  or  call  me  miserable  that  am  much  more  happy  than  thyself  ?  what 
misfortune  is  befallen  me  ?  Is  it  because  I  am  not  so  bald,  crooked,  old, 
rotten,  as  thou  art  ?  What  have  I  lost,  some  of  your  good  cheer,  gay  clothes, 
music,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  merry-meetings,  thalami  lubentias,  ^'c,  is 
that  it  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  not  to  hunger  at  all  than  to  eat :  not  to  thirst 
than  to  drink  to  satisfy  thirst :  not  to  be  cold  than  to  put  on  clothes  to  drive 
away  cold  ?  You  had  more  need  rejoice  that  I  am  freed  from  diseases,  agues, 
cares,  anxieties,  livor,  love,  covetousness,  hatred,  envy,  malice,  that  I  fear  no 
more  thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as  you  do."  p/c/  cinerem  et  manes  credis 
curare  sepultos  ?      "  Do  they  concern  us  at  all,  think  you,  when  we  are  once 

g  Stulti  est  compedes licet  aureas  amare.  ^  nQj._  '  Hor.  lib.  1.  Od.  24.  i^  Virg.  4.  JEn. 

'  Cap.  19.    Si  id  studes  ut  uxor,  amici,  liberi  perpetuo  vivant,  stultus  es.  ™  Deus  quos  diligit  juvenes 

rapit,  Menan.  "  Consol.  ad  Apol.     Apollonius  Alius  tuus  in  flore  decessit,  ante  nos  ad  seternitatem 

digressus,  tanquam  e  convivio  abiens,  priusquam  in  eiTorem  aliijuem  e  temulentia  iueideret,  quales  in  longa 
senecta  accidere  solent.  "  Tom.  1.  Tract,  de  luctu.  Quid  me  niortuuni  miserum  vocas,  qui  te  sum  multo 

felicior  ?  aut  quid  acerbi  mihi  putas  contigisse  ?  an  quia  non  sum  mains  senex,  ut  tu  facie  rugosus,  incurvus, 
&c.  O  demons,  quid  tibi  videturin  vitaboni  ?  nimirum  amicitias,  cccnas,  &c.  Longe  melius  non  esurirequam 
cdere ;  non  sitire,  &c.  Gaude  potius  quod  niorbos  et  febres  effugerim,  angorem  animi,  &c.  Ejulatus  quid 
prodest,  quid  lachryma-,  &c.  r  Vii-gll. 
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dead?"  Condole  not  others  then  overmucli,  "  wish  not  or  fear  thy  death." 
1  Sinnmum  nee  optes  diem  nee  metuas  ;   'tis  to  no  purpose. 

"  Kxcessi  6  \-it<E  jerumnis  facilisque  lubensque         I  "  I  left  this  irksome  life  with  all  mine  heart, 
Ne  i)ejora  ipsa  iiiorte  deliinc  videam."  |      Lest  worse  than  death  should  happen  to  my  part." 

r  Cardinal  Brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Rome  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb, 
to  show  his  willingness  to  die,  and  tax  those  that  Avere  so  loth  to  depart. 
AVccp  and  howl  no  more  then,  'tis  to  small  purpose  ;  and  as  Tully  adviseth  us 
in  the  like  case,  Non  quos  mnisimus,  sed  quantum  lugere  jxir  sit  cogiteln/ius : 
think  what  we  do,  not  whom  we  have  lost.  So  David  did,  2  Sam.  sxii., 
"  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept  ;  but  being  now  dead,  why 
should  I  fast  ?  Can  I  bring  him  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  cannot 
return  to  me."  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intemperate,  a  weak,  a  siUy,  and 
indiscreet  man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of  intemperance  to  be  con- 
versant about  sorrow,  I  am  of  ^  Seneca's  mind,  "  he  that  is  wise  is  temperate, 
and  he  that  is  temperate  is  constant,  free  from  passion,  and  he  that  is  such  a 
one,  is  without  sorrow,"  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The  *  Thracians  wept 
still  when  a  child  was  born,  feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any  man  was  buried  : 
and  so  should  we  rather  be  glad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily 
freed  from  the  miseries  of  this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  young  Greek, 
was  so  generally  lamented  by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the  poet  feigns  some  god 
saying,  ("Ulete  homines,  non  enim  miser  est,  S^c.  be  quiet  good  folks,  this  young 
man  is  not  so  miserable  as  you  think  ;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx  nor  Acheron, 
sed  gloriosns  et  senii  exyers  Jieros,  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Elysian  fields.  lie 
now  enjoys  that  happiness  which  your  great  kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears 
that  garland  for  which  ye  contend.  If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot 
moderate  our  passions  in  this  behalf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all  means,  by 
doing  something  else,  thinking  of  another  subject.  The  Italians  most  part 
sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if  it  unseasonably  seize  upon  them,  Danes,  Dutch- 
men, Polanders  and  Bohemians  drink  it  down,  our  countrymen  go  to  plays  : 
do  something  or  other,  let  it  not  transpose  thee,  or  by  "  "premeditation  make 
such  accidents  familiar,"  as  Ulysses  that  Avept  for  his  dog,  but  not  for  his  Avife, 
quhd paratus  esset  animo  obfirmato,  (Plut.  deanim.  tranq.)  "  accustom  thyself, 
and  harden  beforehand  by  seeing  other  men's  calamities,  and  applying  them 
to  thy  present  estate  ;  "  Prcevisum  est  levius  quod  fuit  ante  malum.  I  will 
conclude  Avith  '^Epictetus,  "  If  thou  lovest  a  pot,  remember  'tis  but  a  pot  thou 
lovest,  and  thou  Avilt  not  be  troubled  when  'tis  broken  :  if  thou  lovest  a  son  or 
Avifc,  remember  they  Avere  mortal,  and  thou  Avilt  not  be  so  impatient."  And 
for  false  fears  and  all  other  fortuitous  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities, 
to  resist  and  prepare  ourselves,  not  to  faint  is  best  :  y  Stultiim  est  timere  quod 
vitari  non  potest,  'tis  a  folly  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be 
discouraged  at  all. 

"  "  Nam  quisquis  trepidus  pavet  vel  optat, 
Abjecit  clypeum,  locoque  motus 
Xectit  qua  valeat  trahi  eatenam." 

"  For  he  that  so  faints  or  fears,  and  yields  to  his  passion,  flings  away  his  own 
Aveapons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself,  and  pulls  a  beam  upon  his  OAvn  head." 


ME  MB.  VI. 

Against  Envy,  Livor,  Emulation,  Hatred,  Ambition,  Self-love,  and  all  other 

Affections. 
Against  those  other  ^passions  and  aifections,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than 
as  mariners  when  they  go  to  sea,  provide  aU  things  necessary  to  resist  a  tem- 

1  Ilor.  'Chytreus  deliciis  Europne.  *  Epjst  85.  >  Sardus  de  mor.  gen.  "  Pra>me- 

ditatione  facilem  reddere  quemque  casum.  I'lutarchus  consolatione  ad  ApoUonium.     Assuefacere  non  casibus 
debomus.     TuU.  lib.  3.  Tusculan.  qua'st.  »  Cap.  8.   Si  ollam  diUgas,  memento  te  ollam  diligere,  non 

perturbaheris  ea  confracta;    si  filium  aut  uxorem,  memento  hominem  a  te  diligi,  &-c.  i  Seneca. 

'  Boeth.  lib.  1.  pros.  4.  »  Qui  invidiam  fene  non  potest,  ferre  couteniptum  cogitur. 
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pest :  to  furnish  ourselves  Avitli  pliilosopliical  and  Divine  precepts,  other  men's 
examples,  ^  Periculum  ex  aliis  facere,  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet :  To  balance  our 
hearts  with  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience,  and  counterpoise  those  irregular 
motions  of  envy,  livor,  spleen,  hatred,  with  their  opposite  virtues,  as  we  bend  a 
crooked  staff  another  way,  to  oppose  "  '^  sufferance  to  labour,  patience  to 
reproach,"  bounty  to  covet ousness,  fortitude  to  pusillanimity,  meekness  to  anger, 
humility  to  ])ride,  to  examine  oiu-selves  for  what  cause  we  are  so  much  dis- 
quieted, on  what  ground,  what  occasion,  is  it  just  or  feigned  ?  And  then  either 
to  pacify  ourselves  by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other  object,  contrary  passion, 
or  premeditation.  ^  Meditari  secum  oportet  quo  pacto  adversani  cerumnam 
ferut,  Paricla,  damna,  exilia  p)eregre  rediens  semper  cogitet,  aut  filii peccatum, 
aid  uxoris  mortem,  aut  morhum  filice,  communia  esse  /icec  :  fieri  posse,  lit  ne 
quid  animo  sit  novum.  To  make  them  familiar,  even  all  kind  of  calamities, 
that  when  they  happen  they  may  be  less  troublesome  unto  us.  In  secundis 
meditare,  quo  pacto  feras  adrersa  :  or  out  of  mature  judgment  to  avoid  the 
effect,  or  disannul  the  cause,  as  they  do  that  arc  troubled  with  toothache,  puU 
them  quite  out. 

"  «  Ut  vivat  castor,  sibi  testes  amnutat  ipse  ;  I    "  The  heai'cr  bites  off 's  stones  to  save  the  rest : 

Tu  quoque  siqua  nocent,  abjice,  tutus  eris."       I        Do  thou  the  lilse  with  that  thou  art  opprest." 

Or  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  few  cudgels  how  to 
avoid  an  enemy's  blows  :  let  us  arm  ourselves  against  all  such  violent  incur- 
sions, which  may  invade  our  minds.  A  little  experience  and  practice  will  inure 
us  to  it  ;  vetula  vidpes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  haud  capitur,  an  old  fox  is 
not  so  easily  taken  in  a  snare  ;  an  old  soldier  in  the  world  methinks  should  not 
be  disquieted,  but  ready  to  receive  all  fortunes,  encounters,  and  with  that 
resolute  captain,  come  what  may  come,  to  make  answer, 

"  f  non  ulla  laborum  I  "  No  labour  comes  at  unawares  to  me, 


O  virgo  nova  mi  facies  inopinaque  surgit,  I  For  I  have  long  before  cast  what  may  be." 

Omnia  percepi  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregi."      [ 

"  non  hoc  primum  mea  pectora  vTilnus 

Senserunt,  graviora  tuli "e 


The  commonwealth  of  '^  Venice  in  their  armoury  have  this  inscription,  "  Happy 
is  that  city,  which  in  time  of  peace  thinks  of  war,"  a  fit  motto  for  every  man's 
private  house  ;  happy  is  the  man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault.  But  many 
times  we  complain,  repine  and  mutter  without  a  cause,  Ave  give  way  to  passions 
we  may  resist,  and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  by  nature,  envious,  as  he  confessed 
to  Zopirus  the  physiognomer,  accusing  him  of  it,  froward  and  lascivious  :  but 
as  he  was  Socrates,  he  did  correct  and  amend  himself.  Thou  art  malicious, 
envious,  covetous,  impatient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious,  yet  as  thou  art  a  Chris- 
tian, correct  and  moderate  thyself.  'Tis  something  I  confess,  and  able  to  move 
any  man,  to  see  himself  contemned,  obscure,  neglected,  disgraced,  undervalued, 
"'left  behind  ;  "  some  cannot  endm-e  it,  no  not  constant  Lipsius,  a  man  dis- 
creet otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in  this,  as  his  words  express, 
^  collegas  olim,  quos  ego  sine  fremitu  non  intucor,  nuper  terr<2  filios,  nunc  Mace - 
nates  et  Agrip])as  habeo, — sunimo  jam  moyite  potitos.  But  he  was  much  to 
blame  for  it  :  to  a  wise  staid  man  this  is  nothing,  we  cannot  all  be  honoured 
and  rich,  all  Caesars  ;  if  we  wiU  be  content,  our  present  state  is  good  ;  and  in 
some  men's  opinion  to  be  preferred.  Let  them  go  on,  get  wealth,  offices, 
titles,  honours,  preferments,  and  what  they  will  themselves,  by  chance,  fraud, 
imposture,  simony,  and  indirect  means,  as  too  many  do,  by  bribery,  flattery, 
and  parasitical  insinuation,  by  impudence  and  time-serving,  let  them  climb  up 
to  advancement  in  despite  of  virtue,  let  them  "go  before,  cross  me  on  every 

■>  Ter.  Heautont.  "  Epictetus  c.  14.  Si  labor  objectus  fuerit  tolerantise,  convicium  patientise,  &c.  si  ita 

consueveris,  vitiis  non  obtemperabis.  li  Ter.  Phor.  «  Alciat  Embl.  'Virg.  iEn.  r  "  My  breast  was 
not  conscious  of  this  first  wound,  for  I  have  endui'ed  still  greater."  i"  Nat.  C'hytreus  deliciis  Europa:,  Felix 
civitas  quae  tempore  pacis  de  bello  cogitat,  'Octui-et  extremum  scabies  ;  mihi  turpe  relinqui  est.  Hor. 

k  Lipsius  epist.  quwst.  1.  1.  ep.  7. 
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side,"  '  me  non  offendunt  modo  nou  in  oculos  incurrant,  as  ho  said,  correcting- 
his  former  ci-ror,  they  do  not  offend  me,  so  h:>ng  as  they  run  not  into  mine  eyes. 
I  am  inglorious  and  poor,  comjwsitd  jmvpertate,  hut  I  hve  secure  and  quiet  : 
they  are  dignified,  have  great  means,  pomp,  and  state,  they  are  glorious ;  hut 
what  have  they  with  it  ?  "  '"Envy,  trouhle,  anxiety,  as  much  lahour  to  maintain 
their  place  with  credit,  as  to  get  it  at  first."  I  am  contented  with  my  fortunes, 
spectator  c  longinquo,  and  love  Neptiinmn  procid  a  terra  spectare  furentem  :  he 
is  amhitious,  and  not  satisfied  with  his  :  "  hut  what  "gets  he  hy  it  ?  to  have 
all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches  seen  :  not  one  of  a  thousand  hut  he  hath 
done  more  Avorthy  of  dispraise  and  animadversion  than  commendation ;  no  better 
means  to  help  this  than  to  he  private."  Let  them  run,  ride,  strive  as  so  many 
fishes  for  a  crumh,  scrape,  climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue,  temporise  and 
'fleire,  take  all  amongst  them,  wealth,  honour,  °  and  get  what  they  can,  it 
oft'ends  me  not : 

' '  P  me  mea  tellu3 


Lare  secreto  tutoque  tegat," 

"  1  am  well  pleased  with  my  fortmies,"  ^  Vk-o  ei  regno  sinwl  ista  relinquens. 

I  have  learned  "  in  what  state  soever  I  am,  therewith  to  he  contented," 
Phihp.  iv.  11.  Come  what  can  come,  1  am  prepared.  Nave  ferar  magna  an 
parva,  ferar  U7ius  et  idem.  1  am  the  same.  1  was  once  so  mad  to  hustle 
abroad,  and  seek  about  for  preferment,  tire  myself,  and  trouhle  aU  my  friends, 
sed  nihil  labor  tantus  profecit ;  nam  dum  alios  amicorum  mors  avocat,  aliis 
ignotus  sum,  his  invisus,  alii  large  promittimt,  intercedunt  illi  mecum  soliciti, 
hi  vand  spe  lactant ;  dum  alios  ambio,  hos  capto,  illis  i^inotesco,  (etas  p>erit,  anni 
deflmmt,  amici  fatigantur ,  ego  deferor,  etjam,  mundi  tcesus,  humanceque  satur 
infidelitatis  acqvicsco.  '^  And  so  I  say  still  ;  although  1  may  not  deny,  but 
that  I  have  had  some  ^bountifid  patrons,  and  noble  benefactors,  ne  sim  interim, 
ingratus,  and  1  do  thankfully  acknowledge  it,  1  have  received  some  kindness, 
quod  Dens  illis  hcncjicium  rependat,  si  non  pro  votis,  fortasse  pro  meritis,  more 
peradvcntm'e  than  1  deserve,  though  not  to  mj  desire,  more  of  them  than 
'  1  did  expect,  yet  not  of  others  to  my  desert  ;  neither  am  I  ambitious  or  covet- 
ous, for  this  while,  or  a  Sufienus  to  myself ;  what  1  have  said,  without  prejuchce 
or  alteration  shall  stand.  And  now  as  a  mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first 
with  ail  his  might  and  main  to  get  out,  hut  when  he  sees  no  remedy,  that  his 
heating  will  not  serve,  lies  still,  1  have  laboured  in  vain,  rest  satisfied,  and  if  I 
may  usurp  that  of  *  Prudentius, 

"  Inveni  ijortum  ;  spes  et  fortuna  valete,  I      "  Mine  haven's  found,  fortune  and  hope  adieu, 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  ludite  nunc  alios."  |  Mocli  others  now,  for  I  have  done  «ith  you." 


MEMB.  VII. 

Against   Repulse,  Abuses,   Itijuries,    Contemj)ts,   Disgraces,   Contumelies, 

Slanders,  Scoffs,  Sfc. 
Bepulse.'\  I  may  not  yet  conclude,  think  to  appease  passions,  or  quiet  the 
mind,  till  such  time  as  I  have  likewise  removed  some  other  of  their  more  emi- 
nent and  ordinary  causes,  which  produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  discontents  : 
to  divert  all,  1  cannot  hope  ;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest,  is  that 
which  I  aim  at. 

'Lipsius  epist.  lib.  1.  epist.  7.  "  Gloria  comitem  haliet  invidiam,  pari  onerepremitur  retinendo  ac 

acquirendo.  "  Quid  aliud  ambitiosus  sibi  parat  quam  ut  probra  ejus  pateant  ?  nemo  vivens  qui  non 

habet  in  vita  plura  vituperatione  quam  laude  digna  ;  his  malis  non  melius  occurritur,  quam  si  bene  latueris. 
°  Et  omnes  fama  jier  urbes  garrula  laudet.  p  Sen.  Her.  fur.  i  Hor.     "  I  live  lilie  a  lung  without 

any  of  these  acquisitions."  ■■  "  But  all  my  labour  was  unprofitable  ;  for  while  death  took  off  some  of 

my  fiieuds,  to  others  I  remain  unlmo\\ii,  or  little  lilied,  and  these  deceive  me  witli  false  promises.  AVhilst 
I  am  canvassing  one  party,  captivating  another,  making  myself  Icnown  to  a  tliird,  my  age  increases,  years 
glideaway,  I  am  put  off,  and  now  tired  of  the  world,  and  surfeited  with  liuman  worthlessness,  I  rest  content." 
»  Tlie  right  honouralUe  Lady  Francis  Countess  Dowager  of  E.xeter.     The  Lord  lierkley.  '  Distichon  ejus 

in  militem  Christianum  b  Grteco.  Engraveu  on  the  tomb  of  Fr.  Puccius  the  Florentine  in  Rome.  Chytreus 
in  deliciis. 
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Repulse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  discontent,  but  to  an  under- 
standing man  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken.  Cfcsar  himself  hath  been  denied, 
"  and  when  two  stand  equal  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other  qualities  alike, 
one  of  necessity  must  lose.  Why  shouldst  thou  take  it  so  grievously  ?  It 
hath  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thyself  to  deny  others.  If  every  man  might 
have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified,  emperors,  kings,  princes  ; 
if  whatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  insatiable  appetite  affects,  our  prejjosterous 
judgment  thinks  fit  were  granted,  we  should  have  another  chaos  in  an  instant, 
a  mere  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  that  is  repelled,  that  digni- 
ties, honours,  offices,  are  not  always  given  by  desert  or  worth,  but  for  love, 
affinity,  friendship,  aflbction,  ^  great  men's  letters,  or  as  commonly  they  are 
bought  and  sold.  ">' Honours  in  court  are  bestowed  not  according  to  men's 
virtues  and  good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  observes),  but  as  every  man 
hath  means,  or  more  potent  friends,  so  he  is  preferred."  With  us  in  France 
(2 for  so  their  own  countryman  relates)  "most  part  the  matter  is  carried  by 
favom-  and  grace  ;  he  that  can  get  a  great  man  to  be  his  mediator,  runs  away 
Avith  all  the  preferment."  Indignissimns  jilerumqrie  prcpfertur,  Vatinius 
Catoni,  illaudatus  latidatissimo  ; 

■  sen-i  dominnntiir ;  aselli 


Ornantur  plialeris,  deiilialerantur  equi."  » 

An  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a  man's  seat,  and  the  common  people  hold  him  learned, 
grave  and  wise.  "  One  professeth  (^  Cardan  well  notes)  for  a  thousand  crowns, 
but  ho  deserves  not  ten,  wdren  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  cannot  get  ten." 
>Solariinn  7ion  dat  multis  scdem.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts,  as  coaches. 
And  oftentimes,  which  Machiavel  seconds,  '^  Principes  non  sunt  qui  oh  insiq- 
nem  virtutem  princijxitu  digni  sunt,  he  that  is  most  worthy  wants  employment  ; 
he  that  hath  skill  to  be  a  pilot  wants  a  ship,  and  he  that  could  govern  a  com- 
monwealth, a  world  itself,  a  king  in  conceit,  wants  means  to  exercise  his  worth, 
hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage,  and  yet  all  this  while  he  is  a  better  man  that 
is  fit  to  reign,  etsi  caveat  regno,  though  he  want  a  Idngdom,  '"'than  he  that 
hath  one,  and  knows  not  how  to  ride  it :"  a  lion  serves  not  always  his  keeper, 
but  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion,  and  as  '^  Polydore  Virgil  hath  it,  midti 
reges  ut  jmpilU  oh  inscitiam  non  regunt  sed  reguntur.  Hieron  of  Syracuse 
was  a  brave  king,  but  wanted  a  kingdom  ;  Perseus  of  Macedon  had  nothing  of 
a  king,  but  the  bare  name  and  title,  for  he  coidd  not  govern  it  :  so  great  places 
are  often  iU  bestowed,  worthy  persons  uurespected.  Many  times  too,  the  ser- 
vants have  more  means  than  the  masters  whom  they  serve,  which  ^  Epictetus 
counts  an  eye-sore  and  inconvenient.  But  who  can  help  it  ?  It  is  an  ordi- 
nary thing  in  these  days  to  see  a  base  impudent  ass,  iUiterate,  unworthj^  insuf- 
ficient, to  be  preferred  before  his  betters,  because  he  can  put  himself  forward, 
because  he  looks  big,  can  bustle  in  the  world,  hath  a  fair  outside,  can  tem- 
porise, collogue,  insinuate,  or  hath  good  store  of  friends  and  money,  whereas  a 
more  discreet,  modest,  and  better-deserving  man  shall  he  hid  or  have  a  repulse. 
'Twas  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and  which  Tiresias  advised  Ulysses  in  the 
s  poet, "  Accipe  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere,  <^t.  "  is  stiU  in  use  ;  lie,  flat- 
ter, and  dissemble  :   if  not,  as  he  concludes, "  Ergo  paiij>er  eris,'''  then  go 

like  a  beggar  as  thou  art.     Erasmus,   Melancthon,   Lipsius,  Budasus,  Cardan, 

"  Poederatus  in  300  Laceda?moniorum  numerum  non  electus  risit,  gratulari  se  dicens  civitatom  habere  300 
cives  se  meliores.  '  Kissing  goes  by  favour.  v  ^neas  Syl.  de  miser,  ciirial.  Dantiir  iionores  in  ciiriis 

non  secundum  lionores  et  virtutes,  sed  ut  quisque  ditior  est  atque  potentior,  e6  magis  honoratur.  ^  Sesel- 
lius  lib.  2.  de  repub.  Gallorum.  Favore  apud  nos  et  gi-atia  plerunique  res  agitur  ;  et  qui  commodum  aliquem 
nacti  sunt  intercessorem,  aditum  fere  habent  ad  omnes  praefecturas.  ""Slaves  govern;  asses  are 

decked  with  trappings  ;  horses  are  deprived  of  them."  ^  Imperitus  periti  munus  occupnt,  et  sic  apud 

vulgus  habetiir.  lUe  profitetur  mille  coronatis,  cum  nee  decern  mereatur ;  alius  e  diverse  miDe  dignus,  vix 
decern  consequi  potest.  =  Epist.  dedic.  disput.  Zeubbeo  Bondemontio,  et  Cosmo  Kucelaio.  •'  Quum  is 
qui  regnat,  et  regnandi  sit  imperitus.  « Lib.  22.  hist.  '  Ministri  locupletiores  sunt  iis  quibus  ministratur. 
i  Ilor.  lib.  2.  Sat.  •'>.    "  Leara  how  to  grow  rich." 
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lived  ami  died  poor,  Gesner  was  a  silly  old  man,  haado  innixus,  amongst  all 
those  liuffiiio-  cardinals,  swelling-  bisliops  that  flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode 
on  foot-clothes.  It  is  not  honesty,  learning,  worth,  wisdom,  that  prefers  men, 
"  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  but  as  the  wise 
man  said,  ''  Chance,  and  sometimes  a  ridiculous  chance.  '  Casus  plerumque 
7-idicidus  multos  elevavit.  'Tis  fortune's  doings,  as  they  say,  which  made  Bru- 
tus now  dying  exclaim,  0  misera  virtus,  ergo  nihil  quiim  verba  eras,  atqui 
ego  te  tanquam  rem  exercebam,  sed  tu  serviebas  fortiince.  ^  Believe 
it  hereafter,  0  my  friends  !  virtue  serves  fortune.  Yet  be  not  discom-aged  (0 
my  well  deserving  spirits)  with  this  which  I  have  said,  it  may  be  otherwise, 
though  seldom  1  confess,  yet  sometimes  it  is.  But  to  your  farther  content, 
I'll  tell  you  a  'tale.  In  Moronia  pia,  or  Moronia  fselix,  I  know  not  whether, 
nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what  cathedral  church,  a  fat  prebend  fell  void. 
The  carcass  scarce  cold,  many  suitors  were  up  in  an  instant.  The  first  had 
rich  friends,  a  good  purse,  and  he  was  resolved  to  outbid  any  man  before  he 
wo\dd  lose  it,  every  man  supposed  he  shoidd  carry  it.  The  second  was  my 
lord  Bishop's  chaplain  (in  Avhose  gift  it  was),  and  he  thought  it  his  due  to  have 
it.  The  third  was  nobly  born,  and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his  great  parents, 
patrons,  and  allies.  The  fourth  stood  upon  his  worth,  he  had  newly  found 
out  strange  m3"steries  in  chemistry,  and  other  rare  inventions,  which  he  would 
detect  to  the  public  good.  The  fifth  was  a  painful  preacher,  and  he  was  com- 
mended by  the  whole  parish  Avhere  he  dwelt,  he  had  all  their  hands  to  his 
certificate.  The  sixth  was  the  prebendary's  son  lately  deceased,  his  father 
died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left  a  wife  and  many  poor  children.  The 
seventh  stood  upon  fair  promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had  been 
formerly  made  for  the  next  place  in  his  lordship's  gift.  The  eighth  pretended 
great  losses,  and  what  he  had  suflered  for  the  church,  what  pains  he  had  taken 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  besides  he  brought  noblemen's  letters.  The  ninth 
had  married  a  kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for  him.  The  tenth 
was  a  foreign  doctor,  a  late  convert,  and  wanted  means.  The  eleventh  would 
exchange  for  another,  he  did  not  like  the  former's  site,  coidd  not  agree  with 
his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon  any  terms,  he  would  be  gone.  The  twelfth 
and  last  was  (a  suitor  in  conceit)  a  right  honest,  civil,  sober  man,  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  private  in  the  university,  but  he  had  neither 
means  nor  money  to  compass  it  ;  besides  he  hated  all  such  courses,  he  coidd 
not  speak  for  himself,  neither  had  he  any  friends  to  solicit  his  cause,  and 
therefore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect,  neither  did  he  hope  for,  or  look  after 
it.  The  good  bishop  amongst  a  jury  of  competitors  thus  perj^lexed,  and  not 
yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on  whom  to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own 
accord,  mere  motion,  and  bountiful  nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university 
student,  altogether  miknown  to  him  but  by  fame  ;  and  to  be  brief,  the  acade- 
mical scholar  had  the  prebend  sent  him  for  a  present.  The  news  was  no 
sooner  published  abroad,  but  all  good  students  rejoiced,  and  were  much  cheered 
up  with  it,  though  some  would  not  believe  it  ;  others,  as  men  amazed,  said  it 
was  a  miracle  ;  but  one  amongst  the  rest  thanked  God  for  it,  and  said,  Nunc 
juvat  tandem  studiosum  esse,  et  Deo  integro  corde  servire.  You  have  heard  my 
tale  :  but  alas  it  is  but  a  tale,  a  mere  fiction,  'twas  never  so,  never  like  to  be, 
and  so  let  it  rest.  Well,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth  and  honour,  fortune 
and  preferment,  every  man  (there's  no  remedy)  must  scramble  as  he  may,  and 
shift  as  he  can  ;  yet  Cardan  comforted  himself  with  this,  "  "'  the  star  Foma- 
hant  would  make  him  immortal,"  and  that  "  after  his  decease  his  books  should 

i>  Solomon  Eccles.  ix.  11.  '  Sat.  Menip.  ^  "  O  wretched  \irtue  !  you  are  therefore  nothing  but  words, 
and  I  have  all  this  time  been  looking  upon  you  as  a  reality,  while  you  are  youi-self  the  slave  of  fortune." 
>  Tale  quid  est  apud  A'alent.  Andream  Apolog.  manip.  5.  apol.  39.  ™  Stella  Fomahant  immortalitatem 

dabit.     "  Lib.  de  lib.  propriis. 
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be  found  in  ladies'  studies  :  °  Digman  laude  virum  Musa  vetut  inori.  But 
why  shoiddest  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas  so  to  heart  ?  It  may  be 
thou  art  not  fit;  Init  a  P child  that  puts  on  his  fatlier's  shoes,  hat,  headpiece, 
breastplate,  breeches,  or  holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one, 
or  wear  the  other  ;  so  wouldest  thou  do  by  such  an  office,  place,  or  magis- 
tracy :  thou  art  unlit  :  "  And  what  is  dignity  to  an  unworthy  man,  but"  (as 
1  Salvianus  holds)  a  gold  ring  in  a  swine's  snout  ?"  Thou  art  a  brute.  Like 
a  bad  actor  (so  ^  Plutarch  compares  such  men  in  a  tragedy,  diadema  fert,  at 
vox  non  aiulitur :  Thou  wouldest  play  a  king's  part,  but  actest  a  clown,  speakest 
like  an  ass.  ^  Magna  petis Phaeton  et  quce  non  viribus  istis,  ^c,  as  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  did  ask  they  know  not  what  :  nescis  temerarie 
nescis;  thou  dost,  as  another  Sufieuus,  overween  thyself;  thou  art  wise  in  thine 
own  conceit,  but  in  other  more  mature  judgment  altogether  unfit  to  manage 
sucli  a  business.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving  than  any  of  thy  rank,  God 
in  his  provadence  hath  reserved  thee  for  some  other  fortunes,  s/c  superis  vistini. 
Thou  art  humble  as  thou  art,  it  may  be ;  hadst  thou  been  preferred,  thou 
wouldest  have  forgotten  God  and  thyself,  insulted  over  others,  contemned  thy 
friends,  *  been  a  block,  a  tyrant,  or  a  demi-god,  sequiturqne  superbia  frynnam  : 
"  *  Therefore,"  saith  Chrysostom,  "  good  men  do  not  always  find  grace  and 
favour,  lest  they  should  be  pufled  up  with  turgent  titles,  grow  insolent  and 
proud." 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  offensive,  and  so  much  the  more  in  that  they  think 
veierem  ferendo  invitant  novam,  "bytaldng  one  they  provoke  another:"  but 
it  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  for  if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
abusing  each  other  ;  Us  lit'vi  generat  ;  'tis  muck  better  with  patience  to  bear, 
or  quietly  to  put  it  up.  If  an  ass  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall  I  strike  him 
again  ?  And  when  "  his  wife  Xantippe  struck  and  misused  him,  to  some 
friends  that  would  have  had  him  sti'ike  her  again,  he  replied,  that  ho  v.'oukl 
not  make  them  sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and  say,  Eia  Socrates,  eia 
Xantippe,  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  tliem  the  more  by  clapping  of 
hands.  Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  upon 
small  quarrels,  and  sometimes  at  other  men's  procurements,  with  much  vex- 
ation of  spirit  and  anguish  of  mind,  all  which  with  good  advice,  or  mediation 
of  friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if  patience  had  taken  place. 
Patience  in  such  cases  is  a  most  sovereign  remedy,  to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dis- 
semble it,  to  "  forget  and  forgive,  "  >' not  seven,  biit  seventy-seven  times,  as 
often  as  he  repents  forgive  him  ;"  Luke  xvii.  3.  a3  our  Saviour  enjoins  us, 
stricken,  "  to  turn  the  other  side  :"  as  our  ^  Apostle  persuades  us,  "  to  recom- 
pence  no  man  evil  for  evil,  but  as  much  as  is  possible  to  have  peace  with  all 
men  :  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap  burning  coals  upon  our  adver- 
sary's head."  "  For  » if  you  put  up  wrong  (as  Chi-ysostom  comments),  you 
get  the  victory  ;  he  that  loscth  his  money,  loseth  not  the  conquest  in  this  om- 
philosophy."  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thyself  unto  him  first,  yield  to 
him.  Durum  et  durum  non  faciunt  murum,  as  the  diverb  is,  two  refractory 
spirits  will  never  agree,  the  only  means  to  overcome  is  to  relent,  obsequio 
vinces.  Euclid  in  Plutarch,  when  his  brother  had  angered  him,  swore  he  would 
be  revenged  ;  but  he  gently  replied,  "  '^  Let  me  not  live  if  I  do  not  make  thee 
to  love  me  again,"  upQn  which  meek  answer  he  was  pacified. 

"' Flpctitur  obsequio  cun-atus  ab  arbore  ramus,  I      "  A  branch  if  easily  bended  yields  to  tliee, 

Frangis  si  vires  experire  tuas."  |  Pull  hard  it  breaks  :  the  difference  you  see." 

»  Hor.  "  The  muse  forbids  the  praiseworthy  man  to  die."  p  Qui  induit  thoracem  aut  galeam,  *.c . 

t  Lib.  4.  de  guber.  Dei.     Quid  est  dignitas  indigno  nisi  circulus  aureus  in  naribus  suis.  '  In  Lysandro. 

»  Ovid.  Met.         '  Magistratus  virum  indicat.  *  Ideo  boni  viri  aliquando  gi-atiam  non  accipinnt,  ne  in  su- 

porbiam  eleventur  ventositate  jactantise,  ne  altitudo  muneris  negligentiores  efficiat.  "  ^Elian .  '  Injuriarum 
remedium  est  obli\io.  v  Mat.  xviii.  22.  Mat.  v.  39.  'Rom.  xii.  17.  ^  Si  toleras  injuriam,  victor 

evadis  ;   qui  enim  pecuniis  privatus  est,  non  est  priv.itus  \ictoria  in  hac  pbilosophia.  i)  Dispeream  msi  te 

ultiis  fuero  :  dispeream  nisi  ut  me  deinceps  ames  effecero.  "^.Joacb.  C'amerarius  Embl.  21.  cent.  1. 
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The  noblo  family  of  the  Colonni  in  Rome,  when  they  were  expelled  the  city  by 
that  furious  Alexander  the  Sixth,  gave  the  bending  branch  therefore  as  an 
impress,  with  this  motto,  Flccii  potest,  frangi  nan  potest,  to  signify  that  he 
might  break  them  by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop,  for  they  fled  in  the 
midst  of  their  hard  usage  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  were  honourably 
entertained  by  Frederick  the  king,  according  to  their  callings.  Gentleness  in 
this  case  might  have  done  much  more,  and  let  thine  adversary  be  never  so 
perverse,  it  may  be  hy  that  means  thou  mayest  win  him  ;  ^favore  et  benevo- 
lentia  ctiam  irmnanis  animus  munsuescit,  soft  words  pacify  wrath,  and  the 
fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome  ;  ^a  generous  lion  wiU  not  hurt  a  beast 
that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  hut  is  infestus 
infestls,  a  terror  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make  resist- 
ance. It  was  the  symbol  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  he  was 
not  mistaken  in  it,  for 

' ' '  Quo  qiJsque  est  major,  niagis  est  placa'jilis  h-a;,       I      "A  greater  man  is  soonest  pacified, 
Et  faciles  motus  mens  generosa  capit."  |  A  noble  spirit  quicldy  satisfied." 

It  is  reported  by  s  Gualtcr  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours  (who  lived 
400  years  since),  that  King  Edward  senior,  and  Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales, 
being  at  an  interview  near  Aust  upon  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
prince  sent  for,  refused  to  come  to  the  king  ;  he  would  needs  go  over  to  him  : 
which  Llewellyn  perceiving,  "  ^  went  up  to  the  arms  in  water,  and  embracing 
his  boat,  would  have  carried  him  out  upon  his  shoulders,  adding  that  his 
humility  and  wisdom  had  triumphed  over  his  pride  and  folly  ;  and  thereupon 
was  reconciled  unto  him  and  did  his  homage.  If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him, 
put  it  up,  if  thou  beest  a  true  Christian,  a  good  divine,  an  imitator  of  Christ, 
("'for  he  was  reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought  no  revenge,")  thou 
wilt  pvay  for  thine  enemies,  ""^and  bless  them  that  persecute  thee;"  he 
patient,  meek,  hiunble,  &c.  An  honest  man  will  not  offer  thee  injury,  prohvs 
non  vult ;  if  he  were  a  brangling  knave,  'tis  his  fashion  so  to  do  ;  where  is 
least  heart  is  most  tongue  ;  qxio  quisque  sttdtior,  ed  mayis  insolescit,  the  more 
sottish  he  is,  still  the  more  insolent :  " '  Do  not  answer  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly."  If  he  be  thy  superior,  i"bear  it  by  all  means,  grieve  not  at  it,  let  him 
take  his  course  ;  Anitus  and  Melitus  "  "may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt  me  ;" 
as  that  generous  Socrates  made  answer  in  like  case.  Mens  immota  manet, 
though  the  body  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  liorses,  broken  on  the  wheel, 
pinched  with  fiery  tongs,  the  soul  cannot  be  distracted.  'Tis  an  ordinary  thing 
for  great  men  to  vilify  and  insult,  ojipress,  injure,  tyrannise,  to  take  what 
liberty  they  list,  and  who  dare  speak  against  ?  Miserum  est  ab  eo  Icedi,  a  quo 
non  possis  queri,  a  miserable  thing  'tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  from  whom  is  no 
appeal  :  "  and  not  safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and  punish  a 
man  at  his  pleasure,  which  Asinius  Pollio  was  aware  of,  when  Octavianus  pro- 
voked him.  'Tis  hard  I  confess  to.be  so  injured:  one  of  Chile's  three  difficult 
things:  "pTo  keep  counsel  ;  spend  his  time  well  ;  put  up  injm-ies  :"  but  be 
thou  patient,  and  i  leave  revenge  unto  the  Lord.  '"■Vengeance  is  mine  and 
I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." — "  I  know  the  Lord,"  saitli  ^  David,  "will 
avenge  the  afflicted  and  judge  the  poor." — "  No  man  (as  *  Plato  farther  adds)  can 
so  severely  punish  his  adversary,  as  God  wiU  such  as  oppress  miserable  men." 

"  "Iterum  ille  rem  judieatam  judicat, 
Majoreque  miilctii  raulctat." 


■i  lleliodorus  '  Reipsa  reperi  nihil  esse  homini  melius  facilitate    et  dementia.     Ter.  Adelph. 

f  Ovid  K  Camden  in  Clone.  >>  X^squead  pectus  ingressus  e.st.  aquara,  &c.  cymbam  amplectens,  sapien- 
tissirae  rex  ait,  tua  bumilitas  meara  \icit  superbiam.  et  sapientia  triumphavitineptiam  ;  collum  aseende 
quod  contra  te  fatuus  erexi,  intrabis  terram  quam  hodie  fecit  tuam  benignitas.  <&c.  '  Chrj-sostom, 

contumeliis  afFectus  est  et  eas  pertulit;  opprobriis,  nee  ultus  est:  verberibus  caesus,  nee  vicem  reddidit. 
I"  Rom.  xii.  14.        'Pro.         "•  Contend  not  with  a  greater  man,  Pro.         "  Occidere  possunt.  »  Non  facile 

aut  tutum  in  eum  scribere  qui  potest  proscribere.  p  Arcana  tacere,  otium  recte  collocare,  injuriam  posse 

ferre,  difficillimum.        <i  Psal.  xlv.  ■■  Kom.  xii.         «  Psa.  xiii.  12.  '  Nullus  tam  severfi  inimicum  suum 

ulcisci  potest,  quam  Dens  solet  miserorum  oppressores.  °  Arcturus  in  Plaut.  "  He  adjudicates  judgment 
again,  and  punishes  witli  a  still  greater  penalty." 
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If  there  be  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  he  just,  it  shall  he  so;  if  thou 
helievest  the  one,  believe  the  other :  Erit,  erit,  it  shall  be  so.  Nemesis  conies 
after,  sero  sed  serio,  stay  but  a  little  and  thou  shalt  see  God's  just  judgment 
overtake  him. 

"  ■■  Raro  antecedeiitem  scelestum  I  "  Vet  with  stire  steps,  though  lame  and  slow, 

Deseruit  pede  poena  claudo."  |      Vengeance  o'ertakes  the  trembling  villain's  speed." 

Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1  Sam.  xv.  33.  "  Thy 
sword  hath  made  many  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  he  childless 
amongst  other  women."  It  shall  be  done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others. 
Conradinus,  that  brave  Sueviau  prince,  came  with  a  well-prepared  army  into 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  by  King  Charles,  and  put  to  death 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth  ;  a  little  after  {ultionem  Conradird  mortis,  Pandul- 
jihus  CoUiiiutius  Hist.  Neap.  lib.  5.  calls  it),  King  Charles's  own  son,  with  two 
hundred  nobles,  was  so  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in  like  sort.  Not  in  this 
only,  but  in  all  other  offences,  quo  quisque  peccat  in  eo  piinidur,  y  they  shall 
be  punished  in  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  jiart,  like  nature,  eye  with  or  in  the 
eye,  head  with  or  in  the  head,  persecution  with  persecution,  lust  with  effects  of 
lust  ;  let  them  march  on  with  ensigns  displayed,  let  drums  beat  on,  trumpets 
sound  taratantarra,  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil  of  coimtries,  mmxler 
infants,  deflower  virgins,  destroy,  burn,  persecute,  and  tyrannise,  they  shall 
1)6  fully  rewarded  at  last  in  the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and  that  to 
their  desert. 

"  '  Ad  genevum  Cereris  sine  csede  et  sanguine  pauci    I  "  Few  tyrants  in  their  beds  do  die, 

Descendant  reges  et  sicca  morte  tyrannl."  |  But  stabb'd  or  maim'd  to  hell  they  hie." 

Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of  God's  justice  to 
punish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneumon  doth  a  crocodile.  They 
shall  be  recompensed  according  to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was 
hanged  on  the  gallows  he  provided  for  Mordecai  ;  "  They  shall  have  sorrow  of 
heart,  and  he  destroyed  from  under  the  heaven,"  Thi-e.  iii.  64,  ^b,  66.  Only 
be  thou  patient  :  ^vindt  qui  patiiar :  and  in  the  end  thou  shalt  he  crowned. 
Yea,  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  do  this,  flesh  and  blood  may  not  ahide  it  ;  'tis 
grave,  grave !  no  (Chrysostom  i-eplies)  non  est  grave,  6  homo !  'tis  not  so 
grievous,  "  ^  neither  had  God  commanded  it,  if  it  had  been  so  difiicult. "  But 
how  shall  it  be  done  ?  "Easily,"  as  he  follows  it,  "if  thou  shalt  look  to  heaven, 
behold  the  beauty  of  it,  and  what  God  hath  promised  to  such  as  put  up  injuries. " 
But  if  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  ri  repellere,  as  the  custom  of  the  world  is,  to 
right  thyself,  or  hast  given  just  cause  of  oftence,  'tis  no  injvu-y  then  but  a  con- 
dign punishment  ;  thou  hast  deserved  as  much  :  A  te  principiv.m.,  in  te  re- 
cidit  crimen  quod  a  te  fuit ;  peccasti,  quiesce,  as  Ambrose  expostidates  with 
Cain,  lib.  3.  de  Abel  et  Cain.  '^  Dionysius  of  Syi-acuso,  in  his  exile,  was  made 
to  stand  without  door,  padenter/erendmn,  fortasse  nos  tale  quid fecimus,  qiimn 
in  honore  essemzis,  he  wisely  put  it  up,  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  on  his 
own  pride  and  scorn,  which  iu  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly  showed  others. 
'Tis  '^  TuUy's  axiom,  /erre  ea  molestissime  homines  mm  debent,  quce  ij)soru7n 
cidpd  contracta  stmt,  self  do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is,  they  may  thank  them- 
selves. For  he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  again  ;  habet  et 
musca  splenem.,  ei  formicte  sua,  bids  inest.  The  least  fly  hath  a  spleen,  and  a  little 
bee  a  sting.  «  An  ass  overwhelmed  a  thistlewarp's  nest,  the  little  bird  pecked 
his  galled  back  in  revenge  ;  and  the  humble-bee  in  the  fable  flung  down  the 
eagle's  eggs  out  of  Jupiter's  lap.  Bracides,  in  Plutarch,  put  his  hand  into  a 
mouse's  nest  and  hurt  her  young  ones,  she  bit  him  by  the  finger.  :  ^  I  see  now 
(saith  he)  there  is  no  creature  so  contemptible,  that  will  not  be  revenged.      'Tis 

'Hor.  3.  od.  2.  vWisd.  xi.  6.  '  Juvenal.  »  Apud  Christianos  non  qui  patitur,  sed  qui  facit 

injuriam  miser  est.     Leo  ser.  ^  Neque  praecepisset  Deus  si  grave  fuisset  ;  sed  qua  ratione  potero  .   facile 

si  ccelum  suspexeris  ;  et  ejus  pulchritudine,  et  quod  pollicetur  Deus,  &c.  "^  Valer.  lib.  4.  cap.  1-  t.p- 

Q.  fr.at.  » Camerarius,  emb.  75.  cen.  2.  f  Pape.inquit :  nullum  animal  tam  pusiUum  quod  non 

cupiat  ulcisci. 
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lex  talioHis,  and  the  nature  of  all  tliingsi  so  to  do  :  if  thou  wilt  live  quietly  thy- 
self, g  do  no  wrong  to  others  ;  if  an^^e  done  thee,  put  it  up,  with  patience 
endure  it,  for  "  ''  this  is  thankworthy,"  saith  our  apostle,  "  if  any  man  for  con- 
science towards  God  endure  grief,  and  sulfer  wrong  undeserved  ;  for  what 
praise  is  it,  if  when  ye  be  buftctod  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently  ?  But 
if  when  you  do  well,  ye  suffer  wrong,  and  take  it  patiently,  there  is  thanks  with 
God  :  for  hereunto  verily  we  are  called."  Qui  mala  nonfert,  ipse  sibi  testis  est 
■per  impatieiitiani  quod  bonus  non  est,  "he  that  cannot  hear  injuries,  witnesseth 
against  himself  that  he  is  no  good  man,"  as  Gregory  holds.  "  '  'Tis  the 
nature  of  wicked  men  to  do  injuries,  as  it  is  the  property  of  all  honest  men 
patiently  to  bear  them."  Improbitas  nullo  flectitur  obseqiiio.  The  wolf  in  the 
^  emblem  sucked  the  goat  (so  the  shepherd  would  have  it),  but  he  kept  never- 
theless a  wolf's  nature  ;  'a  knave  will  be  a  knave.  Injury  is  on  the  other  side 
a  good  man's  footboy,  his  ftdus  Achates,  and  as  a  lackey  follows  him  whereso- 
ever he  goes.  Besides,  misera  estfortuna  quce  caret  inimico,  he  is  in  a  miser- 
able estate  that  wants  enemies '"  :  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  avoided,  and  there- 
fore Avith  more  patience  to  be  endured.  Cato  Censorius,  that  upright  Cato  of 
whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable  eulogimii,  bene  fecit  quod  aliter  facere 
non  potuit,  was  "  flft}^  times  indicted  and  accused  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  as 
"  Ammianus  well  hath  it,  Quis  erit  innocens  si  clam  vd  jmlam  accusasse  sitjfi- 
ciat  ?  if  it  be  sufficient  to  accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  private,  who  shall  be 
free  ?  If  there  Avere  no  other  respect  than  that  of  Christianity,  religion  and  the 
like,  to  induce  men  to  be  long-suifering  and  patient,  yet  methinks  the  nature 
of  injury  itself  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  quiet,  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries, 
discontents,  anguish,  loss,  dangers  that  attend  upon  it  might  restrain  the  cala- 
mities of  contention  :  for  as  it  is  with  ordinary  gamesters,  the  gains  go  to  the 
box,  so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend  ;  the  lawyers  get  all  ;  and  therefore  if 
they  would  consider  of  it,  aliena  pericula.  ca7ftos,  other  men's  misfortunes  in 
this  kind,  and  common  experience  might  detain  them.  *  The  more  they  con- 
tend, the  more  they  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes,  and  the  catastrophe  is 
to  consume  one  another,  like  the  elephant  and  dragon's  conflict  in  Pliny  P  ; 
the  dragon  got  under  the  elephant's  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so  long,  till  he 
fell  down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall,  so  both  were 
ruined.  'Tis  a  hydra's  head,  contention  ;  the  more  they  strive,  the  more  they 
may:  and  as  Praxiteles  did  by  his  glass,  wheri  he  saw  a  scurvy  face  in  it,  brake 
it  in  pieces  :  but  for  that  one  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a  moment  :  for  one 
injury  done  they  provoke  another  cum  fcenore,  and  twenty  enemies  for  one. 
Noli  irritare  crabrones,  oppose  not  thyself  to  a  multitude  :  but  if  thou  hast 
received  a  wrong,  wisch'  consider  of  it,  and  if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose 
thyself  M'ith  patience  to  bear  it.  This  is  the  safest  course,  and  thou  shalt  find 
greatest  ease  to  be  quiet. 

^  I  say  the  same  of  scoffs,  slanders,  contumelies,  obloquies,  defamations, 
detractions,  pasquilling  libels,  and  the  like,  which  may  tend  any  way  to  our 
disgrace  :  'tis  but  opinion  ;  if  we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  patience 
digest  them,  they  would  reflect  on  them  that  offered  them  at  first.  A  wise 
citizen,  I  know  not  whence,  had  a  scold  to  his  wife  :  when  she  brawled,  he 
played  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  means  madded  her  more,  because  she  saw 
that  he  would  not  be  moved.  Diogenes  in  a  crowd  when  one  called  him  back, 
and  told  him  how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Ego,  inquit,  non  rideor,  took 
no  notice  of  it.      Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by  Aristophanes,  and 

E  Qiiod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alteri  ne  feceris.  >■  1  Pet  ii.  '  Siquidem  malonim  proprium  est 

inferre  clamna,  et  boiiorum  pedissequa  est  injuria.  ^  Alciat.  emb.  '  Katuram  expeUas  fuica 

licet  usque  recurret.  ■»  J5y  many  indignities  we  come  to  dignities.     Tibi  subjicito  qua?  Hunt  aliis,  fuitum 

convitia,  &c.  Et  in  iisin  te  adniissis  non  extandesces.  Epictetus.  "  Plutarch,  quinquagies  Catoci  dies  dicta 
ab  inimicis.  "  Lib.  18.  *  Hoe  scio  pro  certo  quod  si  cum  stercore  certo,  viuco  seu  vincor,  semper 

ego  macdlor.  p  Lib.  V:  cap.  2.  i  Obloquutus  est,  probruraque  tibi  intulit  quispiam,  sive  vera  is  dixerit, 

sive  falsa,  niaximam  tibi  coronam  texueris  si  mansuete  convitium  tuleris.     Chrys.  in  (J.  cap.  ad  Kom.  ser.  10. 
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misused  to  his  face,  but  he  laughed  as  if  it  concerned  him  not  :  and  as  Julian 
relates  of  him,  whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befel  him,  going  in 
or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  countenance  ;  even  so  should  a 
Chi'istiau  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him,  j^er  infamiam  et  bonam  famam  grussari 
ad  imrnortalitatem,  march  on  through  good  and  bad  reports  to  immortality, 
■■  not  to  be  moved  :  for  honesty  is  a  sufficient  reward,  probitas  sibi  p)^'(^i^'-ium  ; 
and  in  our  times  the  sole  recompense  to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well  :  but  naughti- 
ness will  punish  itself  at  last,  =*  Improbis  ipsa  nequitia  supplicium.  As  the 
diverb  is, 

"  Qui  ben(5  fecerunt,  illi  sua  facta  sequentur  :  I      "  They  that  do  well,  shall  have  reward  at  last ; 

;Q,ui  male  fecerunt,  fiicta  sequentur  eos  :"  |  But'they  that  iU,  shall  suffer  for  that's  past." 

Yea,  but  I  am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded,  exploded  :  my 
notorious  crimes  and  viUanies  are  come  to  light  {deprendi  misermn  est),  my 
hlthy  lust,  abominable  oppression  and  avarice  lies  open,  my  good  name's  lost, 
my  fortune's  gone,  I  have  been  stigmatised,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned  and 
condemned,  I  am  a  common  obloquy,  I  have  lost  my  ears,  odious,  execrable, 
abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be  content,  'tis  but  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  as 
one  sorrow  drives  out  another,  one  passion  another,  one  cloud  another,  one 
rumour  is  expelled  by  another  ;  every  day  ahnost,  come  new  news  unto  our 
ears,  as  how  the  sun  Avas  eclipsed,  meteors  seen  in  the  air,  monsters  boi-n, 
prodigies,  how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an  earthquake  in 
Helvetia,  Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  inundation  in  Holland,  a  great' plague 
in  Constantinople,  a  fire  at  Prague,  a  dearth  in  Germany,  such  a  man  is  made 
a  lord,  a  bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  pressed  to  death,  for  some  murdei-, 
treason,  rape,  theft,  oppression,  all  which  we  do  hear  at  first  with  a  kind  of 
admiration,  detestation,  consternation,  but  by  and  by  they  are  buried  in  silence : 
thy  father's  dead,  thy  brother  robbed,  Avife  runs  mad,  neighbour  hath  killed 
himself;  'tis  heavy,  ghastly,  fearful  news  at  first,  in  every  man's  mouth,  table 
talk  ;  but  after  a  while  avIio  speaks  or  thinks  of  it  ?  It  will  be  so  with  thee 
and  thine  olfence,  it  will  be  forgotten  in  an  instant,  be  it  theft,  rajie,  sodomy, 
murder,  incest,  treason,  he,  thou  art  not  the  first  off"ender,  nor  shalt  not  be 
the  last,  'tis  no  wonder,  every  hour  such  malefactors  are  called  in  question, 
nothing  so  common,  Quocunque  in  populo,  quocunqiie  sub  axe.  ^  Comfort 
thyself,  thou  art  not  the  sole  man.  If  he  that  were  guiltless  himself  should 
fling  the  first  stone  at  thee,  and  he  alone  should  accuse  thee  that  were  faultless, 
how  many  executioners,  how  many  accusers  woxddst  thou  have  ?  If  every 
man's  sins  were  written  in  his  forehead,  and  secret  faults  known,  how  many 
thousands  woidd  parallel,  if  not  exceed  thine  oftence  ?  It  may  be  the  judge 
that  gave  sentence,  the  jury  that  condemned  thee,  the  spectators  that  gazed  on 
thee,  deserved  much  more,  and  were  far  more  guilty  than  thou  thyself.  But 
it  is  thine  infehcity  to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a  public  example  of  justice,  to  he 
a  terror  to  the  rest  ;  yet  should  every  man  have  his  desert,  thou  wouldest 
peradventure  be  a  saint  in  comparison  ;  vexat  censura  columbas,  poor  souls  are 
punished  ;  the  great  ones  do  twenty  thousand  times  worse,  and  are  not  so  much 
as  spoken  of. 

"  "  Non  rete  accipitri  tenditur  neque  milvio,  ]  "  The  net's  not  laid  for  kites  or  birds  of  prey, 

Qui  male  faciunt  nobis  ;  illis  qui  nil  faciunt  tenditur."   (      But  for  the  harmless  still  our  gins  we  lay." 

Be  not  dismayed  then,  humanuni  est  errare,  we  are  all  sinners,  daily  and  hourly 
subject  to  temptations,  the  best  of  us  is  a  hypocrite,  a  grievous  offender  in 
God's  sight,  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Peter,  «fec.,  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we 
commit  ?  Shall  I  say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  by  the 
sequel  of  thy  life,  for  that  foid  offence  thou  hast  committed  ?  recover  thy  credit 

'  Tidlius  epist.  Dolabella,  tu  forti  sis  animo  ;    et  tua  moderatio,   constantia,  eiirum   iufamet   iiijariain. 
noethius  consol.  lib.  1.  pros.  3.  "■  Amongst  people  in  every  climate."  "  Tcr.  i'l.or. 
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by  some  noble  exploit,  as  Theniistocles  did,  for  he  was  a  most  debauched  and 
vicious  youth,  sed  juventce  macnlas  prcedaris  factis  delccit,  but  made  the  world 
amends  by  brave  exploits  ;  at  last  become  a  new  man,  and  seek  to  be  reformed. 
lie  that  runs  away  in  a  battle,  as  Demosthenes  said,  may  fight  again  ;  and  he 
that  hath  a  fall  may  stand  as  upright  as  ever  he  did  before.  Nemo  desperet 
meliora  lapsus,  a  wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an  honest  man  ;  he 
that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be  received  again  with  all 
men's  favours,  and  singular  applause  :  so  Tully  was  in  Rome,  Alcibiades  in 
Athens.  Let  thy  disgrace  then  be  what  it  will,  quod  fit,  infectum  non  ]>otest 
esse,  that  which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled  ;  trouble  not  thyself,  vex  and  grieve 
thyself  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  «fcc.  No  better  way,  than  to  neglect, 
contemn,  or  seem  not  to  regard  it,  to  make  no  reckoning  of  it,  Deesse  rubur 
argidt  dicaciias  :  if  thoix  be  guiltless  it  concerns  thee  not : — 

' '  •  Irrita  vaniloquae  quid  curas  spicula  linguae, 
Latrantem  ciiratne  alta  Diana  canem  ?" 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  ?  They  detract,  scoff  and  rail, 
saith  one,  >'  and  bark  at  me  on  every  side,  but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog  some- 
times given  to  Alexander  for  a  present,  rindico  me  ah  illis  solo  conteuiptu,  I  lie 
still  and  sleep,  vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone.  ^  Expers  terroris  Achilles 
armatiis:  as  a  tortoise  in  his  shell,  ^virtute  meet  me  involvo,  or  an  m'chin  round, 
nil  moror  ictus,  ^  a  Uzard  in  camomile,  I  decline  their  fury  and  am  safe. 

"Integritas  virtusque  suo  niunimine  tuta,  I  "  Virtue  and  integrity  are  their  own  fence, 

Non  patet  adversse  raorsibus  in\idi8e  :  |      Caie  not  for  envy  or  wiiat  comes  from  thence." 

Let  them  rail  then,  scoff,  and  slander,  sapiens  contumclia  non  officitiir,  a  wise 
man,  Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved,  because  he  knows,  contra  Sijcophantce. 
rnorsuin  non  est  remedium,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise, 
grave,  prudent,  holy,  good  men,  divine,  all  are  so  served  alike.  '  0  Jane  a 
tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit,  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  Jupiter's  guardians, 
may  not  help  in  this  case,  they  cannot  protect ;  Moses  had  a  Dathan,  a  Corath, 
David  a  Shimei,  God  himself  is  blasphemed :  nondum  felix  es  si  te  nondum 
turba  deridet.  It  is  an  orthnary  thing  so  to  be  misused.  ^  Regium  est  cum 
bene  faceris  male  audire,  the  chiefest  men  and  most  understanding  are  so 
vilified  ;  let  him  take  his  ®  course.  And  as  that  lusty  courser  in  ^sop,  that 
contemned  the  poor  ass,  came  by  and  by  after  with  his  bowels  burst,  a  pack 
on  his  back,  and  was  derided  of  the  same  ass  :  contemnentur  ab  Us  quos  ipsi 
jjrius  contempsere,  et  irridebuniur  ab  Us  quos  ipsi  priiis  irrisere,  they  shall  be 
contemned  and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom  they  have  formerly  derided. 
Let  them  contemn,  defame,  or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scoff,  slander,  abuse, 
wrong,  curse  and  swear,  feign  and  lie,  do  thou  comfort  thyself  Avith  a  good 
conscience,  in  sinu  gatideas,  when  they  have  all  done,  "  ^a  good  conscience  is 
a  continual  feast,"  innocency  will  vindicate  itself:  and  which  the  poet  gave 
out  of  Hercules,  diis  fruitur  iratis,  enjoy  thyself,  though  all  the  world  be  set 
against  thee,  contemn  and  say  with  him,  Elogium  mihi prceforibus,  my  posy 
is,  "  not  to  be  moved,  that  Smy  palladium,  my  breast-plate,  my  buckler,  Avith 
which  I  ward  all  injm-ies,  offences,  hes,  slanders  ;  I  lean  upon  that  stake  of 
modesty,  so  receive  and  break  asimder  all  that  foolish  force  of  liver  and 
spleen."  And  whosoever  he  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instructions, 
without  all  question  he  shaU  much  ease  and  benefit  himself. 

» Camerar.  emh.  61  cent.  3.  "  \Vhy  should  you  regard  the  harmless  shafts  of  a  vain-speaking  tongue — 
does  the  exalted  Diana  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  ?"  >  Lipsius  elect,  lib.  ,S.  ult.  Latrantmejaceo,  actaceo, 
&c.  ^  Catullus.  ■>  The  symbol  of  I.  Kevenheder,  a  C'arinthian  baion,  saith  Sambucus.  ^  The 

symbol  of  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua  '  Pers.  sat.  1.  ''  Magni  anirai  est  injurias  despicere,  Seneca  de 

ira,  cap.  31.  "^  Quid  turpius  quam  sapientis  vitam  e.\  insipientis  sennone  pendere  ?     Tullius  2.  de  finibus. 

fTua  te  conscientia  salv.^re,  in  cubiculum  ingi-edere,  ubi  secure  requiescas.  Minuit  se  quodammodo  proba 
bonitas  conscientise  secretum,  Boethius,  1.  1.  pros.  4.  c  Uingantur  Ucet  et  mcaledic<nnt ;  Palladium  ilhid 

pectori  oppono,  non  moveri :  consisto  modestise  veluti  sudi  innitens,  e.xcipio  et  frango  stultissimum  impetuni 
livoris.    Putean.  lib.  2.  epist.  58. 
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In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright,  clergymen  truly 
devout,  and  so  live  as  tliey  teach,  if  great  men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if 
soldiers  would  quietly  defend  us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would  be 
liberal  and  humble,  citizens  honest,  magistrates  meek,  superiors  would  give 
good  example,  subjects  peaceable,  young  men  would  stand  in  awe  :  if  parents 
would  be  kind  to  their  children,  and  they  again  obedient  to  their  parents, 
brethren  agree  amongst  themselves,  enemies  be  reconciled,  servants  trusty  to 
their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands  would  be  loving  and  less 
jealous  :  if  we  coidd  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles,  live  after  God's  laws,  these 
mischiefs  wovild  not  so  frequently  happen  amongst  us  ;  but  being  most  part  so 
irreconcilable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  factious,  and  malicious, 
prone  to  contention,  anger  and  revenge,  of  such  fiery  spirits,  so  captious, 
impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite  to  virtue,  void  of  grace,  how  should  it  other- 
wise be  ?  Many  men  are  very  testy  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake,  apt  to  quarrel, 
apt  to  provoke  and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  everything  that  is  said  or  done, 
and  thereupon  heap  unto  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  disquietness 
to  others,  smatterers  in  other  men's  matters,  tale-bearers,  whisperers,  liars, 
they  cannot  speak  in  season,  or  hold  their  tongues  when  they  should,  ^  Et 
suam  2Mrteni  itidem  tacere,  cum  aliena  est  oratio :  they  will  speak  moi'e  than 
comes  to  their  shares,  in  all  companies,  and  by  those  bad  courses  accumulate 
much  evil  to  their  own  soids  {qui  coniendit,  sibi  convicium  facit),  their  life  is  a 
perpetual  brawl,  they  snarl  like  so  many  dogs,  Avith  their  wives,  children, 
servants,  neighbours,  and  all  the  rest  of  then*  friends,  they  can  agree  with 
nobody.  But  to  such  as  are  judicious,  meek,  submissive,  and  quiet,  these 
matters  are  easily  remedied  :  they  will  forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect, 
contemn,  or  take  no  notice  of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  tm-n  it  off.  If  it  be 
a  natural  impediment,  as  a  red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  legs,  or  any  such 
imperfection,  infirmity,  disgrace,  reproach,  the  best  way  is  to  speak  of  it  first 
thyself',  and  so  thou  shalt  surely  take  away  all  occasions  from  others  to  jest 
at,  or  contemn,  that  they  may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it.  Vatinius 
was  wont  to  scotf  at  his  own  deformed  feet,  to  prevent  bis  enemies'  obloquies 
and  sarcasms  in  that  kind  ;  or  else  by  prevention,  as  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
that  brake  a  company  of  fine  glasses  presented  to  him,  with  his  own  hands, 
lest  he  should  be  overmuch  moved  when  they  were  broken  by  chance.  And 
sometimes  again,  so  that  it  be  discreetly"  and  moderately  done,  it  shall  not  be 
amiss  to  make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a  saucy  companiou,  no  better 
means  to  vindicate  himself  to  purchase  final  peace  :  for  he  that  suff'ers  himself 
to  be  ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity  or  sottishuess  will  let  every  man  bafilc 
him,  shall  be  a  common  laughing  stock  to  flout  at.  As  a  cur  that  goes  through 
a  village,  if  he  clap  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  run  away,  every  cur  will 
insidt  over  him  :  but  if  he  bristle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it,  give  but  a 
counter-snarl,  there's  not  a  dog  dares  meddle  with  him  :  much  is  in  a  man's 
couraoje  and  discreet  carriao-e  of  himself. 

Many  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals  in  this  life,  from 
friends,  wives,  children,  servants,  masters,  companions,  neighbours,  our  own 
defaults,  ignorance,  errors,  intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  &c.,  and 
many  good  remedies  to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts  to 
counterpoise  our  hearts,  special  antidotes  both  in  Scriptures  and  human  authors, 
which,  whoso  will  observe,  shall  purchase  much  ease  and  quietness  unto  him- 
self :  I  will  point  at  a  few.  Those  prophetical,  apostolical  admonitions  are 
well  known  to  all  ;  what  Solomon,  Siracides,  our  Saviour  Christ  himself  hath 
said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  "  fear  God  :  obey  the  prince  :  be  sober  and 

•>  Mil.glor.  Act  3.    Plaiitiis.        '  Bion  said  his  father  was  a  rogue,  his  mother  a  whoro,  to  prevent  obloquy, 
and  to  show  that  nought  belonged  to  him  but  goods  of  tlie  mind. 
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watch  :  pray  coutimially  :  bo  angry  l)ut  sin  not  :  remember  thy  last  :  fasliion 
not  yourselves  to  this  world,  »fcc.,  apply  yourselves  to  the  times:  strive  not  with 
a  mighty  man  :  recompense  good  for  evil,  let  nothing  be  done  through  conten- 
tion or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  of  mind,  every  man  esteeming  of  others 
better  than  himself:  love  one  anotlier  ;"  or  that  epitome  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  which  our  Saviour  inculcates,  "love  God  above  all,  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself:"  and  "whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  so  do  imto 
them,"  which  Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters  of  gold,  and  used  as  a  motto, 
•^  Hierom  commends  to  Celantia  as  an  excellent  way,  amongst  so  many  entice- 
ments and  worldly  provocations,  to  rectify  her  life.  Out  of  human  authors 
take  these  few  cautions,  "  'know  thyself.  '"Be  contented  with  thy  lot.  "Trust 
not  wealth,  beauty,  nor  parasites,  they  will  bring  thee  to  destruction.  °  Have 
peaice  with  all  men,  war  with  vice,  p  Be  not  idle.  i  Look  before  you  leap. 
■'  Beware  of  Had  I  wist.  '^  Honour  thy  parents,  speak  well  of  friends.  Be 
temperate  in  four  things,  lingua,  locis,  oculis,  et  poculis.  ^yatch  thine  eye. 
^  Moderate  thine  expenses.  Hear  much,  speak  little,  ^si/siine  et  ahstine.  If  thou 
seest  ought  amiss  in  another,  mend  it  in  thyself.  Keep  thine  own  counsel,  reveal 
not  thy  secrets,  be  silent  in  thine  intentions.  ^  Give  not  ear  to  tale-tellers, 
babblers,  be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation  :  J'jest  without  bitterness  :  give  no 
man  cause  of  oifence  :  set  thine  house  in  order  :  ^  take  heed  of  suretyship, 
a  Fide  et  diffide,  as  a  fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  Avhom  you  trust.  ''  Live  not 
beyond  thy  means.  ^Give  cheerfully.  Pay  thy  dues  willingly.  Be  not  a  slave 
to  thy  money  ;  ''omit  not  occasion,  embrace  opportunity,  lose  no  time.  Be 
himible  to  thy  superiors,  respective  to  thine  equals,  affable  to  all,  '^but  not 
familiar.  Flatter  no  man.  ^Lie  not,  dissemble  not.  Keep  thy  word  and 
promise,  be  constant  in  a  good  resolution.  Speak  truth.  Be  not  opiniative, 
maintain  no  factions.  Lay  no  wagers,  make  no  comparisons.  =  Find  no  faidts, 
meddle  not  with  other  men's  matters.  Admire  not  thyself.  ''Be  not  proud  or 
popular.  Lisult  not.  Fortiinam  revererder  habe.  'Fear  not  that  which  cannot 
be  avoided.  ^  Grieve  not  for  that  which  cannot  be  recalled.  'L^udervalue  not 
thyself.  "1  Accuse  no  man,  commend  no  man  rashly.  Go  not  to  law  without 
great  cause.  Strive  not  with  a  greater  man.  Cast  not  off  an  old  friend,  take  heed 
of  a  reconciled  enemy.  "If  thou  come  as  a  guest  stay  not  too  long.  Be  not  un- 
thankful. Be  meek,  mercifid,  and  patient.  Do  good  to  all.  Be  not  fond  of  fair 
words.  "Be  not  a  neuter  in  a  faction ;  moderate  thy  passions.  P Think  no  place 
without  a  witness.  ^Admonish  thy  friend  in  secret,  commend  him  in  public.  Keep 
good  company.  ■■  Love  others  to  be  beloved  thyself.  Ama  tanquam  osurus.  Ami- 
cus tarda  fins ,  Provide  for  a  tempest.  Noli  irritare  crabrones.  Do  not  prostitute 
thy  soul  for  gain.  Make  not  a  fool  of  thyself  to  make  others  merry.  Marry  not 
an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money.  Be  not  over  solicitous  or  curious.  Seek  that 
which  may  be  found.  Seem  not  greater  than  thou  art.  Take  thy  pleasure 
soberly.  Ocymum  ne  terito.  **Live  merrily  as  thou  canst.  'Take  heed  by 
other  men's  examples.     Go  as  thou  Avouldest  be  met,  sit  as  thou  wouldest  be 

^  Lib.  2.  ep.  25.  '  Nosce  teipsum.         "  Contentus  abi.  "  Ne  fidas  opibus,  neque  parasitis,  trahunt 

in  pisecipitium.  "  Pace  cum  hominibus  babe,  belliim  cum  vitiis.  Otho.  2.  imperat.  symb.  p  Djeraoii 

te  nunquam  otiosum  iuveniat.   Hieron.  i  Diu  deliberandum  quod  statuendum  est  semel.  '  Insipientis 

est  dicere  non  putaram.  *  Ames  parenteni,  si  equiuii,  aliter  feras  ;  pra;stes  parentibus  pietatem,  amicis 

dilectionera.  '  Comprime  linguam.     Quid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas  saepe  caveto.      Libeutius  audias 

quam  loquaris  ;  \i\e  ut  vivas.  "  Kpictetus  :  optime  feeeris  si  ea  fugeris  qua?  in  alio  reprehendis.     Nemini 

dixeris  quae  nolis  effeni.  «  Fuge  susurrones.    Percontatorem  fugito,  &c.        y  Sint  sales  sine  vilitate.  Sen. 

'  Sponde,  presto  noxa.  »  Camerar.  emb.  5.5.  cent.  2.  cave  cui  credas,  vel  nemini  fidas  Epicarmus. 

^  Tecum  babita.  '^  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  ^  Post  est  occasio  cjilva.  "  Nimia  familiaritas  paiit  con- 

temptum.         '  Mendacium  servile  vitium.  k  Arcanum  neque  inscrutaberis  ullius  unquara,  commissumque 

teges,  nor.  lib.   1,  ep.  19.     Nee  tua  laudabis  studia  aut  aliena  repi-endes.     Hor.  ep.  lib.  18.  '"  Ne  te 

quaesiveris  extra.  '  Stultum  est  timere,  quod  vitari  non  potest.  ^  De  re  amissa  irreparabili  ne  doleas. 

'  Taut  eris  aliis  quanti  tibi  fueris.  "'  Nerainemesto  laudes  vel  accuses.  "  NuUius  hospitis  grata  est 

mora  longa.  "  Solonis  lex  apud.  Aristotelem  Ciellius  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  p  Nullum  locum  putes  sine  teste, 

semper  adesseDeum  cogita.         iSecreto  amicosadmone,  lauda  palam.  '  Ut  ameris  amabilis  esto.     Eros 

et  anteros  gemcDi  Veneris,  amatio  et  redamatio.  Plat.  '  Dum  fata  sinunt  vivite  Iseti,  Seneca.  '  Id 

apprime  in  vita  utile,  ex  aliis  observare  sibi  quod  ex  ususiet.  Ter. 
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found,  "yield  to  the  time,  follow  the  stream.  Wilt  thou  live  free  from  fears 
and  cares  ?  x  Live  innocently,  keep  thyself  upright,  thou  needest  no  other 
keeper,  &c."  Look  for  more  in  Isocrates,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  &c., 
and  for  defect,  consult  with  cheese-trenchers  and  painted  cloths. 


MEMB.  VIIL 

Against  Melancholy  itself. 
"  Every  man,"  saith  y  Seneca,  "  thinks  his  own  burthen  the  heaviest,"  and 
a  melancholy  man  above  all  others  complains  most ;  weariness  of  Ufe,  abhor- 
ring all  company  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  bashful- 
ness,  and  those  other  dread  symptoms  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs  aggravate 
this  misery  ;  yet  compared  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  heinous  as  they 
be  taken.  For  first  this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  disposition,  cui'able  or 
incurable.  If  new  and  in  disposition,  'tis  commonly  pleasant,  and  it  may  be 
helped.  If  inveterate,  or  a  habit,  yet  they  have  lucida  intervalla,  sometimes 
well,  and  sometimes  ill;  or  if  inore  continuate,  as  the  ^Vejentes  were  to  the 
Romans,  'tis  liostis  niagis  assidims  qiiam  gravis,  a  more  durable  enemy  than 
dangerous :  and  amongst  many  inconveniences,  some  comforts  are  annexed  to 
it.  First  it  is  not  catching,  and  as  Erasmus  comforted  himself,  when  he  was 
grievously  sick  of  the  stone,  though  it  was  most  troublesome,  and  an  intoler- 
able pain  to  him,  yet  it  was  no  whit  offensive  to  others,  not  loathsome  to  the 
spectators,  ghastly,  fulsome,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoj^lexies,  leprosies,  wounds, 
sores,  tetters,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either  admit  of  no  company, 
terrify  or  offend  those  that  are  present.  In  this  malady,  that  which  is,  is 
M'hoUy  to  themselves :  and  those  symptoms  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be  compared 
to  the  opposite  extremes.  They  are  most  part  bashfid,  suspicious,  solitary,  &c., 
therefore  no  such  ambitious,  impudent  intruders  as  some  arc,  no  sharkers,  no 
conycatchers,  no  prowlers,  no  smell-feasts,  praters,  panders,  parasites,  bawds, 
drunkards,  whoremasters ;  necessity  and  defect  compel  them  to  be  honest ;  as 
Mitio  told  Demea  in  the  ^  comedy, 

"  Hsec  si  Deque  ego  neque  tu  fecitans, 
Is'ou  sinit  egestiis  facere  nos." 

"  If  we  be  honest  'twas  poverty  made  us  so:"  if  we  melancholy  men  be  not  as 
bad  as  he  that  is  worst,  'tis  our  dame  melancholy  kept  us  so  :  Non  deerat 
vvluntas  sedj'acultas.  ^ 

Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infirmities,  solitariness  makes 
them  more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspicion  wary,  which  is  a  necessary  humour  in 
these  times,  '^ Nam pol  qui  maximt  caret,  is  soej^e  caiitor  captiis  est,  "he  that 
takes  most  heed,  is  often  eircvmivented,  and  overtaken."  Fear  and  sorrow 
keep  them  temperate  and  sober,  and  free  them  from  any  dissolute  acts,  which 
jollity  and  boldness  thrust  men  upon :  they  are  therefore  no  sicarii,  roaring 
boys,  thieves  or  assassins.  As  they  are  soon  dejected,  so  they  are  as  soon, 
by  soft  words  and  good  persuasions,  reared.  Wearisomeness  of  life  makes 
them  they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory  vain  pleasures  of  the  world.  If 
they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well  understanding  in  most  other. 
If  it  be  inveterate,  they  are  insensali,  most  part  doting,  or  cpiite  mad,  insen- 
sible of  any  wrongs,  ridiculous  to  others,  but  most  happy  and  secure  to  them- 
selves. Dotage  is  a  state  which  many  much  magnify  and  commend  :  so  is 
simplicity,  and  folly,  as  he  said,  ^  hie  furor  6  superi,  sit  miki  perpetuus.  Some 
think  fools  and  dizzards  live  the  merriest  lives,  as  Ajax  in  Sophocles,  Nihil  scire 

"  Bum  furor  in  cursu  cun-enti  cede  furori.  Cretizandum  cum  Crete.  'I'euiporibus  servi,  nee  contra 
flrimina  flato.  "  N  ulla  certior  custodia  innocentia  :  incxpugnabile  muuimentiiTn  raunimento  non  egere. 
^  llnicuiquesuum  onus  intolerabile  videtur.  '  l.ivius-  »  Ter.  seen.  2.  Adelphus.  •>  " 'Tnas  not 

Hie  will  but  the  way  that  was  wanting."  '  Plautus.  ''  Petronius  C'atul. 
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vita jucundissima,  "  'tis  the  plcasantest  life  to  know  nothing;"  iners  maloruin 
remeJiurn  ignorantla,  "ignorance  is  a  downright  remedy  of  evils."  These 
curious  arts  and  lahorious  sciences,  Galen's,  Tully's,  Aristotle's,  Justinian's, 
do  hut  trouhle  the  world  some  think  ;  we  might  live  hotter  with  that  illiterate 
Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross  ignorance ;  entire  idiots  do  hest,  they  are  not 
macerated  with  cares,  tormented  with  fears,  and  anxiety,  as  other  wise  men 
are  :  for  as  ''he  said,  if  folly  were  a  pain,  you  should  hear  them  howl,  roar, 
and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the  street,  hut  they  are  most  free, 
jocund,  and  merry,  and  in  some  '^  countries,  as  amongst  the  Turks,  honoured 
for  saints,  and  ahundantly  maintained  out  of  the  common  stock  *?.  They  are 
no  dissemblers,  liars,  hypocrites,  for  fools  and  madmen  tell  commonly  truth. 
In  a  word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they  pitied,  which  some  hold  better 
than  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad  than  merry,  better  to  be  foolish  and  quiet, 
qudm  sapere  et  rin(/i,  to  be  wise  and  still  vexed ;  better  to  be  miserable  than 
happy  :  of  two  extremes  it  is  the  best. 


SECT.  IV.     MEMB.  1. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Of  Physic  which  cureth  x-ith  Medicines. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-natural  things  and  their 
several  rectifications,  all  which  are  comprehended  in  diet,  I  am  come  now  at 
last  to  Pharniaceutice,  or  that  kind  of  physic  which  cureth  by  medicines,  which 
apothecaries  most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops.  Many  cavil  at 
this  kind  of  physic,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,  unprofitable  to  this  or  any  other 
disease,  because  those  countries  which  use  it  least,  live  longest,  and  are  best 
in  health,  as  '^  Hector  Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of  Orcades,  the  people  are 
still  sound  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  use  of  physic,  they  live  commonly 
120  years,  and  Ortelius  in  his  itinerary  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  "'they  are  very  painful,  long4ived,  sound,"  &c.  ''Martianus  Capella, 
speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith,  they  were  (much  like  our  western 
Indians  now)  "bigger  than  ordinary  men,  bred  coarsely,  very  long-lived,  inso- 
much, that  he  that  died  at  a  hundred  years  of  age,  went  before  his  time," 
&c.  Damianus  A-Goes,  Saxo-Grammaticus,  Aubanus  Bohemus,  say  the  like 
of  them  that  live  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finmark,  Biarmia,  Corelia,  all  over 
Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries,  they  are  most  healthful,  and  very  long- 
lived,  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  aU  of  physic,  the  name  of  it  is  not 
once  heard.  Dithmarus  Bleskeuius  in  his  accm-ate  description  of  Iceland,  1607, 
makes  mention,  amongst  other  matters,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of 
living,  "'which  is  dried  fish  instead  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt  meats, 
most  part  they  drink  Avater  and  whey,  and  jei  without  physic  or  physician, 
they  live  many  of  them  250  years."  I  find  the  same  relation  by  Lerius,  and 
some  other  writers,  of  Indians  in  America.  Paidus  Jovius  in  his  description 
of  Britain,  and  Levinus  Lemnius,  observe  as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there 
Avas  of  old  no  use  of  '"  jdiysic  amongst  us,  and  but  httle  at  this  day,  except  it 
be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  surfeiting  courtiers,  and  stall-fed  gentlemen 
lubbers.  The  country  people  use  kitchen  physic,  and  common  experience  tells 
us,  that  they  live  freest  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  that  make  least  use  of 
apothecaries'  physic.     Many  are  overthrown  by  preposterous   use   of  it,  and 

"=  Parmeno  Caelestinae,  Act.  8.    Si  stultitia  dolor  esset,  in  nulla  non  domo  ejulatus  audires.  '  Busbe- 

quius.  Sands,  lib.  1.  fol.  89.  KQuis  hodie  beatior,  quam  cui  licet  stultum  esse,  et  eorundam  ininiuiiit,a- 

tibus  frui.  Sat.  Menip.  ''Lib.  Hist.  '  Parvo  viventes  lahoriosi,  longccvi,  sue  contenti,  ad  centum 

annos  viviint.  ^  Lib   6.  de  Niip.  Philol.      Ultra  humanam  fragilitateni  prolixi,  lit  immature  pereat  qui 

centeuarius  moriatur,  &c.  -   '  A'ictus  eorum  caseo  et  lacte  consistit.  potus  aqua  et  serum  ;  pisces  loco 

panis  habent ;  ita'multos  annos  ssepe  250  absque  medico  et  mediciua  vivunt.  "'  Lib.  de  4.  couiple-x. 
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thereby  get  tbeir  bane,  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped  ;  "  some  think  phy- 
sicians kill  as  many  as  they  save,  and  who  can  tell,  "  "  Quot  Themison  a'ijros 
aiitumno  occulerit  uno?^'  "How  many  murders  they  make  in  a  year," 
quibus  impune  licet  hominem  occidere,  "  that  may  freely  kill  folks,"  and  have  a 
reward  for  it,  and  according  to  the  Dutch  proverb,  a  new  physician  must  have 
a  new  church-yard ;  and  who  daily  observes  it  not  ?  Many  that  did  ill  under 
physicians'  hands,  have  happily  escaped,  when  they  have  been  given  over  by 
them,  left  to  Grod  and  nature,  and  themselves  ;  'twas  Pliny's  dilemma  of 
old,  "  P  every  disease  is  either  curable  or  incurable,  a  man  recovers  of  it  or  is 
killed  by  it ;  both  ways  physic  is  to  be  rejected.  If  it  be  deadly,  it  cannot  be 
cured ;  if  it  may  be  helped,  it  requii'es  no  physician,  nature  will  expel  it  of 
itself."  Plato  made  it  a  great  sign  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  common- 
Avealth,  where  lawyers  and  physicians  did  abound ;  and  the  Romans  distasted 
them  so  much  that  they  were  often  banished  out  of  their  city,  as  Pliny  and 
Celsus  relate,  for  60<J  years  not  admitted.  It  is  no  art  at  all,  as  some  hold, 
no  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  liberal  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  'i  Pet.  And. 
Canonherius  a  patrician  of  Rome  and  a  great  doctor  himself,  "  one  of  their 
own  tribe,"  proves  by  sixteen  arguments,  because  it  is  mercenary  as  now  used, 
base,  and  as  fiddlers  play  for  a  reward.  Juridicis,  medicis.,  fisco,  fas  vivere 
rapto,  'tis  a  corrupt  trade,  no  science,  art,  no  profession ;  the  beginning,  prac- 
tice, and  progress  of  it,  all  is  naught,  full  of  imposture,  uncertainty,  and  doth 
generally  more  harm  than  good.  The  devil  himself  was  the  first  inventor  of 
it:  Inventmn  est  medicina  meicm,  said  Apollo,  and  what  was  Apollo,  but  the 
devil  ?  The  Greeks  first  made  an  art  of  it,  and  they  were  all  deluded  by 
Apollo's  sons,  priests,  oracles.  If  we  may  beheve  Varro,  Pliny,  Columella, 
most  of  their  best  medicines  wei-e  derived  from  his  oracles,  ^sculapius  his 
son  had  his  temples  erected  to  his  deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures ;  but,  as 
Lactantius  holds,  he  was  a  magician,  a  mere  impostor,  and  as  his  successoi-s, 
Phaon,  Podalirius,  Melampius,  Menecratcs  (another  god),  by  charms,  spells, 
and  ministry  of  bad  spirits,  performed  most  of  their  cures.  The  first  that  ever 
wrote  in  physic  to  any  purpose,  Avas  Hippocrates,  and  his  discij^le  and  commen- 
tator Galen,  whom  Scaliger  calls  Fimhriam  Hijrpocratis ;  but  as  "^  Cardan  cen- 
sures them,  both  immethodical  and  obscure,  as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their 
precepts  confused,  their  medicines  obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected. 
Those  ciu'es  which  they  did,  Paracelsus  holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their 
patients'  confidence,  ^and  good  opinion  they  had  of  them,  than  out  of  any  skill 
of  theirs,  which  was  very  small,  he  saith,  they  themselves  idiots  and  infants, 
as  are  all  their  academical  followers.  The  Arabians  received  it  from  the 
Greeks,  and  so  the  Latins,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines  of  their  own, 
but  so  imperfect  still,  that  through  ignorance  of  professors,  impostors,  mounte- 
banks, empirics,  disagreeing  of  sectaries,  (which  are  as  many  almost  as  there 
be  diseases)  envy,  covetousncss,  and  the  like,  they  do  much  harm  amongst  us. 
They  are  so  difierent  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many 
times  the  parties'  constitution,  *  disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they  give  quite  con- 
trary physic;  "  "  one  saith  this,  another  that,"  out  of  singidarity  or  opposition, 
as  he  said  of  Ach'ian,  multitudo  mcdicorum  principiem  interfecit,  "  a  multitude  of 
physicians  hath  killed  the  emperor;"  plus  a  medico  quam  h  morbo  periculi, 
"  more  danger  there  is  from  the  physician,  than  from  the  disease."  Besides, 
there  is  much  imposture  and  malice  amongst  them,   "  AU  arts  (saith  ^  Cardan) 

"  Per  niortes  agunt  experimenta  et  animas  nostras  negotiantur  ;  et  quod  aliis  exitiale  hominem  occidere,  iis 
impunitas  suraina.     Plinius.  "  .Juven.  p  Oiunis  morbus  lethalis  aut  curabilis,  in  vitam  deflnit  aut 

in  mortem.  Utroque  igitur  mode  medicina  inutilis  ;  si  letlialis,  curari  non  potest ;  si  curabilis,  non  requirit 
medicum :  natiua  expellet.  i  In  intenuetntiones  politico-morales  in  7  Aphorism,   llippoc.  libro.s. 

■■  Pra?fat.  de  contrad  med.  "  Opinio  facit  medicos  :  a  fair  gown,  a  velvet  cap,  tlie  n.inie  of  a  doctor  is 

all  in  all.  '  Morbus  alius  pro  alio  curatur  ;  aliud  reuiedium  pro  alio.  •       "  (^oiitrarias  profenint 

sententias.     Card.  "  Lib.  3.  de  sap.   Umnes  artes  fraudem  adniittunt,  sola  medicina  spoule  eam  accersit. 
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admit  of  cozening,  pliysic,  amongst  the  rest,  dotli  appropriate  it  to  herself;" 
and  tells  a  story  of  one  Curtius,  a  physician  in  Venice  :  because  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  practised  amongst  them,  the  rest  of  tlie  physicians  did  still  cross 
him  in  all  his  precepts.  If  he  prescribed  hot  medicines  they  would  prescribe 
cold,  miscentes pro  calidisfri(jida,j>rofri(/idis  himiida,  pro  purgantibus  astrin- 
gentia,  hinders  for  purgatives,  omnia perturhabant.  If  the  party  miscarried,  Cur- 
tium  damnahant,  Curtius  killed  him,  that  disagreed  from  them  :  if  he  recovered, 
then  y  they  cui'ed  him  themselves.  Much  emulation,  imposture,  mahce,  there 
is  amongst  them  :  if  they  be  honest  and  mean  well,  yet  a  knave  apothecary 
that  administers  the  physic,  and  makes  the  medicine,  may  do  infinite  harm,  by 
his  old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine  drugs,  bad  mixtures,  quid  pro  quo,  c^r.  See 
Fuchsius  lib.  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  8.  Cordus'  Dispensatory,  and  Brassivola's  Exa- 
7nen  sinipl.  S^x-.  But  it  is  their  ignorance  that  doth  more  harm  than  rashness, 
their  art  is  wholly  conjectural,  if  it  be  an  art,  uncertain,  imperfect,  and  got  by 
killing  of  men,  they  are  a  kind  of  butchers,  leeches,  men-slayers  ;  chirurgeons 
and  apothecaries  especially,  that  are  indeed  the  physicians'  hangmen,  carnifices, 
and  common  executioners ;  though  to  say  truth,  physicians  themselves  come 
not  far  behind ;  for  according  to  that  facete  epigram  of  Maximilianus  Uren- 
tius,  what's  the  difference  ? 

"  C'hirurgicus  medico  quo  differt  ?  scilicet  isto, 
Enecat  hie  succis,  enecat  ille  luanu  : 
Carnifice  hoc  ainbo  tautum  diffeire  videntur, 
Tardius  lii  faciuni,  quod  facit  ille  cit6."  * 

But  I  return  to  their  skill  ;  many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at  all,  as 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  stone,  strangury,  gout,  Tollere  7todosani  nescit  medicina 
Podagra)ii ;  '^  quartan  agues,  a  common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all, 
they  cannot  so  much  as  ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of  it.  If  by  pidses, 
that  doctrine,  some  hold,  is  wholly  superstitious,  and  I  dare  boldly  say  with 
''Andrew  Dudeth,  "that  variety  of  pulses  described  by  Galen,  is  neither  ob- 
served nor  understood  of  any."  And  for  urhie,  that  is  meretrix  medicorum,  the 
most  deceitful  thing  of  all,  as  Forestus  and  some  other  physicians  have  proved 
at  large  :  I  say  nothing  of  critic  days,  errors  in  indications,  ikc.  The  most 
rational  of  them,  and  skilful,  are  so  often  deceived,  that  as  '^  Tholosanus  infe^is, 
"  I  had  rather  believe  and  commit  myself  to  a  mere  empiric,  than  to  a  mere 
doctor,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  that  custom  of  the  Babylonians,  that 
have  no  professed  physicians,  but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market  to  be 
cured  :"  which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  ^Egyptians  :  Strabo,  Sardus,  and 
Aubanus  Bohemus  of  many  other  nations.  And  those  that  prescribed  pliysic, 
amongst  them,  did  not  so  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our 
professors  do,  but  some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did 
serve  ;  "  '^  One  cured  the  eyes,  a  second  the  teeth,  a  third  the  head,  another 
the  lower  parts,"  &c.,  not  for  gain,  but  in  charity,  to  do  good,  they  made 
neither  art,  profession,  nor  trade  of  it,  which  in  other  places  was  accustomed  : 
and  therefore  Cambyses  in  ^  Xenophon  told  Cyrus,  that  to  his  thinking,  physi- 
cians "  were  like  tailors  and  cobblers,  the  one  mended  our  sick  bodies,  as  the 
other  did  our  clothes."  But  I  will  urge  these  cavilling  and  contumelious 
arguments  no  farther,  lest  some  ph^^sician  should  mistake  me,  and  deny  me 
ph^^sic  when  I  am  sick  :  for  my  part,  I  am  well  persuaded  of  physic  :  I  can 
distinguish  the  abuse  from  the  use,  in  this  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences  ; 

y  Omnis  a^grotus,  propria  culpa  perit,  sed  nemo  nisi  medici  beueticio  restituitur.   Agrlppa.  '  "  How 

does  the  surgeon  differ  from  the  doctor  ?    In  this  respect :  one  kills  by  drugs,  the  other  by  the  hand  ;  botli 
only  differ  from  the  hangman  in  this  way,  they  do  slowly  what  he  does  id  an  instant."  *  "  Medicine 

cannot  cure  the  knotty  gout."  ''  Lib.  .S.  Crat.  ep.  AVinceslao  Kaphseno.     Ausiui  dicere,  tot  pulsuum 

differentias,  qu:B  describuntur  k  Galeno,  nee  a  quoquam  intelligi,  nee  observari  posse.  ''  Lib.  28.  cap.  7. 

synta.K.  art.  mirab.     Mallem  ego  e.xpertis  credere  solum,  quam  inert;  ratiocinautibus :  neque  satis  laudare 
j)0ssum  institutum  Babylonicuni,  &c.  "*  Herod.  I'luterpe  de  Egyptiis.     Apud  eos  singulorum  morborum 

sunt  singuli  medici ;  alius  curat  oculos,  alius  denies,  ;ilius  caput,  partes  occulcas  alius.  ""  Cyrip.  lib.  J . 

Velut  vestium  fractarum  resarcinatores,  &c. 
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^  Aliud  trinum,  alind  cbrietaa,  wine  and  drunkenness  are  two  distinct  things.  I 
acknowledge  it  a  most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  much  that  Apollo, 
yEsculapius,  and  the  first  founders  of  it,  merito  pro  diis  hnbiti,  were  worthily 
counted  gods  by  succeeding  ages,  for  the  excellency  of  their  invention.  And 
whereas  Apollo  at  Delos,  Venus  at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other 
gods  were  confined  and  adored  alone  in  some  pecidiar  places  :  J3 sculapius  had 
his  temple  and  altars  everywhere,  in  Corinth,  Lacedajmon,  Athens,  Thebes, 
Epidaurus,  &c.  Pausanius  records,  for  the  latitude  of  his  art,  diety,  worth, 
and  necessity.  With  all  virtuous  and  wise  men  therefore  I  honour  the  name 
and  calling,  as  I  am  enjoined  "to  honour  the  physician  for  necessity's  sake. 
The  knowledge  of  the  physician  lifteth  up  his  head,  and  in  the  sight  of  great 
men  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth,  and 
he  that  is  wise  wiU  not  abhor  them,"  Eccles.  Iviii.  1.  But  of  this  noble  sub- 
ject how  many  panegyrics  are  worthily  written  ?  For  my  part,  as  Sallust  said 
of  Carthage,  jrrastat  silere,  quam  parica  dicere  ;  I  have  said,  yet  one  thing  I 
will  add,  that  this  kind  of  physic  is  very  moderately  and  advisedly  to  be  used, 
upon  good  occasion,  when  tlie  former  of  diet  wiU  not  take  place.  And  'tis  no 
other  which  I  say,  than  that  which  Arnoldus  prescribes  in  his  8.  Aphoris. 
"  "  A  discreet  and  goodly  physician  doth  first  endeavour  to  expel  a  disease  by 
medicinal  diet,  than  by  pure  medicine  :"  and  in  his  ninth,  "  ''he  that  may  be 
cured  by  diet,  must  not  meddle  with  physic."  So  in  11.  Aphoris.  "^A 
modest  and  wise  physician  wiU  never  hasten  to  use  medicines,  but  upon  urgent 
necessity,  and  that  sparingly  too  :"  because  (as  he  adds  in  his  13.  Aphoris.) 
"  ''  Whosoever  takes  much  physic  in  his  youth,  shall  soon  bewail  it  in  his  old 
age:"  purgative  j)hysic  especially,  which  doth  much  debilitate  nature.  For 
Mdiich  causes  some  physicians  refrain  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  or  else 
sparingly  use  them.  '  Ilenricus  Ayrerus  in  a  consultation  for  a  melancholy 
person,  woidd  have  him  take  as  few  purges  as  he  could,  "because  there  be  no 
such  medicines,  which  do  ]iot  steal  away  some  of  our  strength,  and  rob  the  parts 
of  our  body,  weaken  nature,  and  cause  that  eacochymia,"  which  ™  Celsus  and 
others  observe,  or  ill  digestion,  and  bad  juice  through  all  the  parts  of  it.  Galen 
himself  confesseth,  ""that  purgative  physic  is  contrary  to  nature,  takes  away 
some  of  our  best  spirits,  and  consumes  the  very  substance  of  our  bodies  :'  But 
this,  without  question,  is  to  be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unseasonably 
or  immoderately  taken  :  they  have  their  excellent  use  in  this,  as  well  as  most 
other  infirmities.  Of  alteratives  and  cordials  no  man  doubts,  be  they  simples  or 
compounds.  I  will  amongst  that  infinite  variety  of  medicines,  which  I  find  iu 
every  pharmacopoeia,  every  physician,  herbalist,  &c.,  single  out  some  of  the 
chiefest. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Sinplcs  proper  io  Mclavcholy,  against  Exotic  Simpks. 
Medicines  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simples  are  alterative  or  purgative.  Alteratives  are  such  as  correct,  strengthen 
nature,  alter,  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disease  ;  and  they  be  herbs,  stones, 
minerals,  ha.  all  proper  to  this  humour.  For  as  there  be  diverse  distinct 
infirmities  continually  vexing  us, 

"  "  N»><i(  S'  ivS-^wTo/o-i  i(p  Y,y.{n  r.h'  im  «vxt,  |      "  Diseases  steal  both  d.iy  and  night  on  men, 

AuriyMToi  ipcnjiri  xay.ci.  ^vr.ToTiri  t^ica-^c-xi  For  Jupiter  hath  taken  voice  from  them  :" 

So  there  be  several  remedies,  as  P  he  saith,   "each   disease  a  medicine,  for 


'  Chrvs.  horn.  c  Prudens  et  pius  niedicus,  morhmn  ante  expellere  satagit,  cibis  medicmahbus,  quam 

puris  medicinis.  ''  Cuicunque  potest  per  alimenta restitui  sanitas,  fugiendus  est  penitus  usus  meuica- 

mentorum.         '  Modcstus  et  sapiens  medicus,  nunquam  properabit  ad  pharmaciam,  nisi  cogente  necessitate, 
t  Quicunque  phannacatur  in  juventute,  deflcbit  in  senectute.  illildish.  spic.  2.  de  mel.  fol.  -J'!-.,     ,    'j 

est  fii-me  medicina  purgans,  qure  non  aliquamde  viribus  et  partibus  corporis  deprffidatur.  i'"  •    ■' 

Bart,  lib   8.  cap.  12.  "  De  vict.  acut.   Omne  purgans  medicaraentura,  corpori  piirgato  eontranuni   «   . 

succos  et  spiritus  abducit.  sulistantiam  corporis  aufert.  "  Hesiod.  op.  plleurnuis  pra?t.  pia.  meu. 

Quot  raorborum  sunt  idere,  tot  remediorum  gener.a  variis  jiotentiis  decovata. 
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every  Iminoiir  ;  and  as  some  liuld,  every  clime,  every  coimtry,  and  more  than 
that,  every  private  place  hath  hii^  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  pecuhar  ahuost 
to  the  domineering  and  most  freipicnt  maladies  of  it.  As  i  one  discom'seth, 
"  wormwood  grows  sparingly  in  Italy,  because  most  part  there  they  be  mis- 
affected  with  hot  diseases  :  but  henbane,  poppy,  and  such  cold  herbs  :  with  us 
in  Germany  and  Poland,  great  store  of  it  in  every  waste."  Baracellus  Horto 
genkili,  and  Jjaptista  Porta  Flnjaiognomicce,  lib.  6.  cap.  23,  give  many  instances 
and  examples  of  it,  and  bring  many  other  proofs.  For  that  cause  belike  that 
learned  Fuchsius  of  Nuremburg,  "  ''Khen  he  came  into  a  village,  considered 
ahvays  Avhat  herbs  did  grow  most  frecpiently  about  it,  and  those  he  distilled  in 
a  silver  alembic,  making  use  of  others  amongst  them  as  occasion  served."  I 
know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our  northern  simples  are  weak,  imperfect,  not 
so  well  concocted,  of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  southern  parts,  not  so  fit  to  be 
-used  in  ph^^sic,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  afar  off  :  senna,  cassia  out  of 
Mgj^i,  rhubarb  from  Barbary,  aloes  from  Socotra  :  turbith,  agaiic,  mira- 
bolaucs,  hermodactils,  fi'om  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the  west,  and  some 
as  far  as  China,  hellebore  from  the  Antycirfe,  or  that  of  Austria  which  bears 
the  purple  flower,  which  Mathiolus  so  much  approves,  and  so  of  the  rest.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  ^  Maginus  commends  two  mountains, 
Mariola  and  Renagolosa,  famous  for  simples  '  ;  Leander  Albertus,  "  Baldus  a 
mountain  near  the  Lake  Benacus  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  to  which  all  the 
herbalists  in  the  country  continually  flock  ;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia,  Munster 
Mens  major  in  Istria  :  others  Montpelier  in  France  ;  Prosper  Altinus  prefers 
Eg\'}itian  simples,  Garcias  ab  Ilorto  Indian  before  the  rest,  another  those  of 
Italy,  Crete,  <fec.  Many  times  they  are  over-curious  in  this  kind,  whom 
Fuchsius  taxeth,  Inslit.  I.  1.  sec.  1.  cap.  I.  "  ^  that  think  they  do  nothing, 
except  they  rake  all  over  India,  Arabia,  iEthiopiafor  remedies,  and  fetch  their 
physic  from  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  beyond  the  Garamantes. 
Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman  doth  often  more  good  with  a  few  known 
and  common  garden  herbs,  than  oiu-  bombast  physicians,  with  all  their  prodi- 
gious, sumptuous,  far-fetched,  rare,  conjectural  medicines  :"  Avitliout  all  ques- 
tion if  we  have  not  these  rare  exotic  simples,  we  hold  that  at  home  which  is  in 
virtue  equivalent  unto  them,  ours  wiU  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if  they  be  taken 
in  proportionable  quantity,  fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much  better,  and 
more  proper  to  our  constitutions.  But  so  'tis  for  the  most  part,  as  Pliny  writes 
to  Gallus,  "  y  We  are  careless  of  that  which  is  near  us,  and  follow  that  which  is 
afar  ofl',  to  know  which  we  will  travel  and  sail  beyond  the  seas,  whoUy  neglect- 
ing that  which  is  imder  our  eyes."  Opium  in  Turkey  doth  scarce  oflend,  with 
us  in  a  small  quantity  it  stupifies  :  cicuta  or  hemlock  is  a  strong  poison  in 
Greece,  but  with  us  it  hath  no  such  violent  effects  :  I  conclude  with  I.  Voschius, 
who  as  he  much  inveighs  against  those  exotic  medicines,  so  he  promiseth  by 
our  European,  a  fuU  cure  and  absolute  of  aU  diseases  ;  a  capite  ad  calcem, 
nostra;  regivnis  herbcB  nostris  corporibtis  magis  condi(cvnt,  ox\x  own  simples  agree 
best  with  us.  It  was  a  thing  that  Fernelius  much  laboured  in  his  French 
practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domestic  physic  :  so  did 
^' Janus  Coruarius,  and  ^Martin  Rulandus  in  Germany.  T.  B.  with  us,  as 
appeareth  by  a  treatise  of  his  divulged  in  our  tongue  1615,  to  prove  the  suffi- 

1  Penottiis  denar.  med.  Quaecunque  regio  producit  siraplicia,  pro  morbis  regionis ;  crescit  raro  absjiithium 
in  Italia,  qiiod  ibi  plerunique  niorbi  calidi,  sed  cicuta,  pajaver,  et  herliie  f^igid^e ;  apud  nos  Germanos  et 
Polonos  ubique  provenit  alisjiitbium.  '  Quum  in  villam  venit,  consideravit  quae  ibi  crescebant  medica- 

menta,  simplicia  frequentiora,  et  iis  plerunque  usus  distillatis,  et  aliter,  alimbacum  ideo  argeuteum  circum- 
ferens.  '  Ilerbfe  niedicis  utiles  omnium  in  Apulia  feracissimoe.  •  Geog.  ad  quos  magnus  herbarionim  Hu- 
merus undique  confluit.  iSincerus  Itiner.  Gallia.  "  Baldus  mons  prope  Benacum  herbilegis  maxirae  notus. 
'  Qui  se  nihil  eft'ecisse  arbitrantur,  nisi  Indiam,  yEthiopiam,  Arabiam,  et  ultra  Garamantas  a  tribus  mundi 
partibus  exquisita  remedia  corradunt.     Tutius  sspemedetur  rustica  anus  una,  &c.  y  Ep.  lib.  8.     Prox- 

imoruni  incuriosi  longinqua  sectamur,  et  ad  ea  cognoscenda  iteringredi  et  mare  transmittere  solemus  ;  at  qua? 
sub  oculis  posita  negligimus.  '  Exotica  rejecit,  domesticis  solum  nos  contentos  esse  voluit.    Melch. 

Adamus  vit.  ejus. 
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cicncy  of  English  medicines,  to  tlic  cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  If  our 
simples  be  not  altogether  of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if  like 
industry  were  used,  those  far  fetched  drugs  would  prosper  as  well  with  us,  as 
in  those  countries  whence  now  wc  have  them,  as  well  as  cherries,  artichokes, 
tobacco,  and  many  such.  There  have  been  diverse  worthy  physicians,  which 
have  tried  excellent  conclusions  in  this  kind,  and  many  diligent,  painful 
apothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  (kc,  but  amongst  the  rest  those  famous 
public  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Nuremburg  in  Germany,  Leyden  in  Holland, 
Montpelier  in  Franco,  (and  our's  in  Oxford  now  in  fieri,  at  the  cost  and  charges 
of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Danvers  Earl  of  Danby)  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended, wherein  all  exotic  plants  almost  are  to  be  seen,  and  liberal  allowance 
yearly  made  for  their  better  maintenance,  that  young  students'  may  be  the 
sooner  informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them  :  which  as  ^  Fuchsius  holds,  "  is 
most  necessary  for  that  exquisite  manner  of  curing,"  and  as  great  a  shame  for 
a  physician  not  to  observe  them,  as  for  a  workman  not  to  know  his  axe,  saw, 
square,  or  any  other  tool  which  he  must  of  necessity  use. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Alteratives,  Herbs,  other  Vegetables,  c^r. 

Amongst  these  800  simples,  which  Galeottus  reckons  up,  lib.  3.  de  promise, 
doctor,  caj).  3,  and  many  exquisite  herbalists  have  written  of,  these  few  follow- 
ing alone  I  find  appropriated  to  this  humour  :  of  which  some  be  alteratives  ; 
"  ^  which  by  a  secret  force,"  saith  Rcnoda>us,  "and  special  quality  expel  future 
diseases,  perfectly  cure  those  which  are,  and  many  such  incurable  effects." 
This  is  as  well  observed  in  other  plants,  stones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in 
herbs,  in  other  maladies  as  in  this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a  man's 
skull  ?  What  several  virtues  of  corns  in  a  horse-leg,  "^of  a  wolf's  liver,  he. 
Of ''diverse  excrements  of  beasts,  all  good  against  several  diseases?  What 
extraordinary  virtues  are  ascribed  unto  plants  ?  ^Satp-ium  et  eruca  ])ener)i 
eriijunt,  vitex  et  npnphea  semen  extinguwnt,  ^  some  herbs  provoke  lust,  some 
again,  as  aguus  castus,  water-lily,  quite  extinguishcth  seed  ;  poppy  causeth 
sleep,  cabbage  resisteth  drunkenness,  kc,  and  that  which  is  more  to  be  ad- 
mired, that  such  and  such  plants  shoidd  have  a  peculiar  virtue  to  such  particu- 
lar parts,  Sas  to  the  head  aniseeds,  foalfoot,  betony,  calamint,  eye-bright, 
lavender,  bays,  roses,  rue,  sage,  marjoram,  peony,  he.  For  the  lungs  calamint, 
liquorice,  ennula  campana,  hyssop,  horehound,  water  germander,  <kc.  For  the 
heart,  borage,  bugloss,  saffron,  balm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  roses,  <tc.  For 
the  stomach,  wormwood,  mints,  betony,  balm,  centaury,  sorrel,  purslan.  For 
the  liver,  darthspine  or  camfopitis,  germander,  agrimony,  fennel,  endive,  suc- 
cory, liverwort,  barberries.  For  the  spleen,  maiden-hair,  finger-fern,  dodder  of 
thyme,  hop,  the  rind  of  ash,  betony.  For  the  kidneys,  grumel,  parsley,  saxi- 
frage, plantain,  mallow.  For  the  womb,  mugwort,  pennyroyal,  fethcrfew, 
savine,  he  For  the  joints,  camomile,  St.  John's  wort,  organ,  rue,  cowslips, 
centaury  the  less,  &c.  And  so  to  peeidiar  diseases.  To  this  of  melancholy 
you  shall  find  a  catalogue  of  herbs  proper,  and  that  in  every  part.  See  more 
in  Wecker,  Renodeus,  Heurnius ///;.  2.  cajy.  19.  he.  1  will  bi-iefly  speak  of 
them,  as  first  of  alteratives,  Avhich  Galen,  in  his  third  book  of  diseased  parts, 
prefers  before  diminutives,  and  Tralliaims  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures 
on  melancholy  men  '>by  moistening,  than  by  purging  of  them. 

Borage. A^  In  this  catalogue,  borage  and  bugloss  may  challenge  the  chiefest 
place,  whether  in  substance,  juice,   roots,   seeds,   flowers,  leaves,  decoctions, 

=  Instit.  1.  1.  cap.  8.  sec.  1.  ad  exquisitani  curandi  rationem,  quorum  cognitio  imprimis  necessaria  est. 
>>  Quse  caeca  vi  ac  specitica  qualitate  morbos  futuros  arcent.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  Instit.  Phar.  '^  Galen,  lib-  epar 

lupi  epaticos  curat.  ''Stercus  pecoria  ad  Kpilepsiam,  i^ic.  «  Priestpintle,  rocket  'Sa'iiiia 

fjptura  educit.  R  Wecker.     Vide  Oswaldum  CroUium,  lib.  de  iiiternis  rerum  signaturis,  de  herbis  parti- 

cularibus  parti  cuique  convenientibus.  '^  Idem  Laurentius,  c.  9. 
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distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils,  <ko.,  fur  such  Iviiul  of  herbs  bo  diversely  varied. 
Bugloss  is  hot  and  moist,  and  therefore  worthily  leckoued  np  amongst  those 
herbs  which  expel  melancholy,  and  'exhilarate  the  heart,  Galen,  lih.^.  cap.  80. 
de  simpl.  med.  Dioscoridcs,  lib.  4.  cap.  12.'3.  PUny  much  magnifies  this  plant. 
It  may  be  diversely  used  ;  as  in  broth,  in  •^'wine,  in  conserves,  syrups,  ka.  It  is 
an  excellent  cordial,  and  against  this  malady  most  frequently  prescribed  ;  a 
herb  indeed  of  such  sovereignty,  that  as  Diodorus,  lib.  7.  bibl.  Plinius,  lib.  25. 
cap.  2.  et  lib.  21.  cap.  22.  Plutarch,  s>/mpos.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  Dioscorides, //^.  5. 
cap.  40.  Ca?lius,  lib.  19.  c.  3.  suppose  it  was  that  famous  Nepenthes  of  'Homer, 
which  Polydamna,  Thonis's  wife  (then  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt),  sent  Helena 
for  a  token,  of  such  rare  virtue,  "  that  if  taken  steeped  in  wine,  if  wife  and 
children,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  friends 
should  die  before  thy  face,  thou  coiddst  not  grieve  or  shed  a  tear  for  them." 

"  Qui  semel  id  patera  mistum  Nepenthes  I.iccho 
Hauserit,  hie  lachrymaui,  non  si  suavissiiua  proles, 
Si  germanus  ei  charus,  materque  paterque 
Oppetat,  aute  oculos  ferro  coufossus  atroci." 

Helena's  commended  bowl  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  other  ingredient,  as 
most  of  our  critics  conjectm-e,  than  this  of  borage. 

Balm.]  Melissa  balm  hath  an  admirable  virtue  to  alter  melancholy,  be  it 
steeped  in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or  otherwise  taken.  Cardan,  lib.  8. 
much  admires  this  herb.  It  heats  and  dries,  saith  "^Heurnius,  in  the  second 
degi-ee,  with  a  wonderful  virtue  comforts  the  heart,  and  purgeth  all  melancholy 
vapom-s  from  the  spirits,  Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  /«  Dio.^coridem.  Besides 
they  ascribe  other  virtues  to  it,  "  "as  to  help  concoction,  to  cleanse  the  brain, 
expel  all  careful  thoughts,  and  anxious  imaginations:"  the  same  words  in  effect 
are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuchsius,  Leobel,  Delacampius,  and  every 
herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him  that  is  melancholy  than  to  steep  this  and 
borage  in  his  ordinary  drink. 

Mathiolus,  in  his  fifth  book  of  Medicinal  Epistles,  reckons  up  scorzonera, 
""not  against  poison  only,  falling  sickness,  and  such  as  are  vertiginous,  but 
to  this  malady  ;  the  root  of  it  taken  by  itself  expels  sorrow,  causeth  mirth 
and  lightness  of  heart." 

Antonius  Musa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Ceesar  Augustus,  in  his  book 
which  he  writ  of  the  virtues  of  betony,  cap.  6.  wonderfully  commends  that  herb, 
animas  hominum,  et  corpora  custodit,  securas  de  mefu  reddit,  it  preserves  both 
body  and  mind,  from  fears,  cares,  griefs ;  cures  falling  sickness,  this  and  many 
other  diseases,  to  whom  Galen  subscribes,  lib.  7.  simpl.  med.  Dioscorides, 
lib.  4.  cap.  1.  8fc. 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melanchol3%  and  often  used  therefore  in 
our  ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and  many  other  diseases. 

Hop.]     Lupuhis,  hop,  is  a  sovereign  remedy;  Fuchsius,  cap.   58.  Plant, 
hist,  much  extols  it;  "I'it  purgeth  all  choler,  and  purifies  the  blood.    Matthiol. 
cap.  140.  in  4.  Dio.scor.  wonders  the  physicians  of  his  time  made  no  more  use* 
of  it,  because  it  rarifies  and  cleanseth :  we  use  it  to  this  purpose  in  our  ordinary 
■beer,  which  befoi'e  was  thick  and  fulsome. 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal,  are  likewise  magnified  and  much  pre- 
scribed (as  I  shall  after  show),  especially  in  hy]wchondriac  melancholy,  daily  to 
be  used,  sod  in  whey  :  and  as  Ruifus  Ephesias,  i  Areteus  relate,  by  breaking 
wind,  helping  concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  with  the 
frequent  use  of  them  alone. 

'  Dicor  borago gaudia  semper  ago.  •<  Vino  infusum  hilaritatem  facit.  '  Odyss.  A.  "Lib.  2. 

cap.  2.  prax.  med.  mira  vi  Ifetitiam  prnebet  et  cor  confirmat,  vapores  melancholicos  purgat  k  spiritibus. 
■>  Froprium  est  ejus  animum  hilarem  retidere,  concoctionem  juvare,  cerebri  obstructiones  resecare,  soUici- 
tudines  fugare,  soUicitas  imaginationes  tollere.    Scorzonera.  "  iS'on  solum  ad  \iperarum  morsus,  comi- 

tiales,  vertiginosos ;  sed  per  se  accommodata  radix  tristitiam  discutit,  hilarifatemque  conciliat.  P  Bilem 

utramque  delrahit,  sanguinem  purgat.  i  Lib.  7.  cap.  o.  Laiet  occid.  Indi.T  descrip.  lib.  10.  cap.  2. 
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And  because  the  spleen  and  blood  are  often  niisafleetod  in  melancholy,  I  may 
not  omit  endive,  succory,  dandelion,  fumitory,  he,  which  cleanse  the  blood. 
Scolopendria,  cuscuta,  ceterac^e,  mugwort,  liverwort,  ash,  tamarisk,  genist, 
maidenhair,  &c.,  which  must  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  I  may  add  roses,  violets,  capers,  featherfew,  scordium,  sta^chas, 
rosemary,  ros  solis,  saffron,  ochyme,  sweet  apples,  wine,  tobacco,  sanders,  he. 
That  Peruvian  chamico,  moiistrosd  faculUxte,  c^'r.,  Linshcosteus  Datm'a  ;  and 
to  such  as  are  cold,  the  ''decoction  of  guiacum,  China  sarsaparilla,  sassafras, 
tlie  flowers  of  carduus  benedictus,  which  I  find  much  used  by  Montanus  in  his 
Consultations,  Julius  Alexandrinus,  Lelius,  Egubinus,  and  others.  ^Bernardus 
Penottus  prefers  his  herba  solis,  or  Dutch  sindaw,  before  all  the  rest  in  this 
disease,  "and  will  admit  of  no  herb  upon  the  earth  to  be  comj^arable  to  it." 
It  excels  Homer's  moly,  cures  this,  falling  sickness,  and  almost  all  other  infir- 
mities. The  same  Penottus  speaks  of  an  excellent  balm  out  of  Aponensis, 
which,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a  cup  of  wine,  "twill  cause  a 
sudden  alteration,  drive  away  dumps,  and  cheer  up  the  heart."  Ant.  Guiane- 
rius,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such.  "Jacobus  de  Dondis  the  aggregator, 
repeats  ambergrease,  nutmegs,  and  allspice  amongst  the  rest.  But  that  cannot 
be  general.  Amber  and  spice  will  make  a  hot  brain  mad,  good  for  cold  and 
moist.  Garcias  ab  Horto  hath  many  Indian  plants,  whose  virtues  he  much 
magnifies  in  this  disease.  Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  58.  admires  rue,  and  commends 
it  to  have  excellent  virtue,  "  ^to  expel  vain  imaginations,  devils,  and  to  ease 
afilicted  souls."  Other  things  are  much  magnified  J'by  writers,  as  an  old  cock, 
a  ram's  head,  a  wolf's  heart  borne  or  eaten,  which  Mercurialis  approves  ; 
Prosper  Altinus,  the  water  of  Nilus ;  Gomesius  all  sea-water,  and  at  seasonable 
times  to  be  sea-sick  :  goat's  milk,  whey,  he. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Precious  Stones,  Metals,  Minerals,  Alteratives. 

Precious  stones  are  diversely  censured  ;  many  explode  the  use  of  them  or 
any  minerals  in  physic,  of  whom  Thomas  Erastus  is  the  chief,  in  his  tract 
against  Paracelsus,  and  iu  an  epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius,  "  ^That  stones 
can  work  any  wonders,  let  them  believe  that  list,  no  man  shall  persuade  me  ; 
for  my  part,  I  have  found  by  experience  there  is  no  virtue  in  them. "  But 
Matthiolus,  in  his  comment  upon  ^  Dioscorides,  is  as  profuse  on  the  other  side, 
in  their  commendation  ;  so  is  Cardan,  Renodeus,  Alardus,  Rueus,  Encelius, 
Marbodeus,  he.  ^  Matthiolus  specifies  in  coral  :  and  Oswaldus  Crollius, 
Basil.  Chijni.  prefers  the  salt  of  coral.  •=  Christoph.  Encelius,  lib.  3.  cap.  131. 
will  have  them  to  be  as  so  many  several  medicines  against  melancholy,  sorrow, 
fear,  duluess,  and  the  like;  '^Renodeus  admires  them,  "besides  they  adorn 
kings'  crowns,  grace  the  fingers,  enrich  our  household  stuff,  defend  us  from 
enchantments,  preserve  health,  cm'e  diseases,  they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and 
exhilarate  the  mind."     The  particulars  be  these. 

Granatus,  a  precious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  Kke  the  kernels  of  a  pome- 
granate, an  imperfect  kind  of  ruby,  it  comes  from  Calecut  ;  ""^if  himg  about 
the  neck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it  much  resisteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the  heart." 
The  same  properties  I  find  ascribed  to  the  hyacinth  and  topaz.     *  They  allay 

'  Heurnius,  1.  2.  consil.  185.     Scoltzii  consil.  77.  '  Prsef.  denar.  med.     Omnes  capitis  dolores  et 

phantasmata  tollit ;  scias  nullam  herbam  in  terris  buic  comparandaia  viribus  et  bonitate  iiasci.      'Optimum 
medicameutum  in  celeri  cordis  confortatione ,  et  ad  oiunes  qui  tristantur,  &c.  "  Koiidoletius.     Elenum 

quod  \im  habet  miram  ad  hilaritatem  et  multi  pro  secrete  habeut.   Sckeuldus  obseiT.  med.  cen.  5.  observ.  86. 
■  Afflictas  mentes  relevat,  auimi  imagiuationes  et  dajiuones  expellit.  ySclienkius,   Wizaldus,   lihasis. 

'  Cratonis  ep.  vol.  1.     Credat  qui  vult  gemmas  mirabilia  efficere ;    mihi  qui  et  ratione  et  experientia  didici 
aliter  rem  habere,  imllus  facile  persuadebit  falsum  esse  verum.  »  L.  de  gemmis.  i'  Margaritae  et 

corallum  ad  melancboliam  prsecipue  valeiit.  "^  MargaritJE  et  gemmae  spiritus  confortant  et  cor,  melan- 

choliaui  lugant.  ''  Prsfat.  ad  lap.  prec.  lib.  2.  sect.  2.  de  mat.  med.    Uegum  coronas   oruant,  digitos 

illustrant,  supellectilem  ditant,  k  fascino  tueutur,  morbis  medentur,  sanitateni  consex-\aut,  mentem  e.xlii- 
larant,  tristitiam  pellunt.  '  Encelius,  1.  3.  c.  4.     .Su.spensus  vel  ebibitus  tristitiac  multum  resistit,  et  cor 

recreat.        '  Idem.  cap.  5.  et  cap.  6.  de  Hyacintho  et  Topazio.  Iram  sedat  et  animi  tristitiam  pellit. 
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anger,  grief,  diniinisli  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate  the  mind.  "  elf  it 
he  either  carried  about,  or  taken  in  a  potion,  it  will  increase  wisdom,"  saith 
Cardan,  "  expel  fear  ;  he  hrags  that  he  hath^^cured  many  madmen  with  it, 
which,  when  they  laid  hy  the  stone,  were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were  at 
first."  Petrus  Bayerus,  lib.  2,  cap.  13.  veni  mecum,  Fran.  Rueus,  crt/j.  19.  de 
(femmis,  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  ''  a  friend  of  wisdom,  an  enemy  to  folly. 
Pliny,  lib.  37.  Solinus,  caj).  52.  Albertus  de  Lapid.  Cardan.  Encelius, 
lib.  3.  cap.  GG.  liighly  magnifies  the  virtue  of  the  beryl,  "  Mt  much  avails  to  a 
good  understanding,  rcpresseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts,  causeth  mirth," 
&c.  In  the  belly  of  a  swallow  thei*e  is  a  stone  found  called  chelidonius, 
"  ''which  if  it  he  lapped  in  a  fair  cloth,  and  tied  to  the  right  arm,  wiU  cure 
lunatics,  madmen,  make  them  amiable  and  merry." 

There  is  a  kind  of  onyx  called  a  chalcedony,  Avhich  hath  the  same  qualities, 
"  '  avails  much  against  fantastic  illusions  which  proceed  from  melancholy," 
preserves  the  vigour  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  body. 

The  Eban  stone,  Avhich  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with,  borne 
about  or  given  to  drink,  ™  hath  the  same  properties,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Levinus  Lemnius,  Institut.  ad  vit.  cap.  58.  amongst  other  jewels,  makes 
mention  of  two  more  notable;  carbuncle  and  coral,  ""which  drive  away 
childish  fears,  devils,  overcome  sorrow,  and  hung  about  the  neck  repress 
troublesome  dreams,"  which  properties  almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green- 
coloured  ^  emmetris  if  it  be  carried  about,  or  worn  in  a  ring  ;  Rueus  to  the 
diamond. 

Nicholas  C*abeus,  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his  JIagnetical 
Philosophy,  cap.  3.  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  a  loadstone,  recites  many  several 
opinions  ;  some  say  that  if  it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quis  joer  frustra 
roret,  juentatem  rcstituet,  it  will,  like  viper's  Avine,  restore  one  to  his  youth  ; 
and  yet  if  carried  about  them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause  melancholy  ;  let 
experience  determine. 

Mercurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  its  virtues  in  pacifying  all  aftections  of 
the  mind  ;  others  the  sapphire,  which  is  "  the  P  fairest  of  all  precious  stones,  of 
sky  colour,  and  a  great  enemy  to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind,  mends  manners," 
«kc.  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  in  his  catalogue  of  simples,  hath  ambergrease,  os  in 
corde  cervi,  i  the  bone  in  a  stag's  heart,  a  monocerot's  horn,  bezoar's  stone 
(^"of  which  elsewhere),  it  is  foimd  in  the  belly  of  a  little  beast  in  the  East 
Indies,  brought  into  Em-ope  by  Hollanders,  and  om-  countrymen  merchants. 
Renodeus,  cap.  22.  lib.  3.  de  ment.  med.  saith  he  saw  two  of  these  beasts  alive, 
in  the  castle  of  the  Lord  of  Vitry  at  Coubert. 

Lapis  lazuli  and  armenus,  because  they  purge,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their 
place. 

Of  the  rest  in  brief  thus  much  I  will  add  out  of  Cardan,  Renodeus,  cap.  23. 
lib.  3.  Rondoletius,  lib.  1.  de  Testat.  c.  15.  c!;!t.  "  ^  That  almost  all  jewels  and 
precious  stones  have  excellent  virtues  to  pacify  the  aflections  of  the  mind,  for 
which  cause  rich  men  so  much  covet  to  have  them  :  *  and  those  smaller  unions 
which  are  found  in  shells  amongst  the  Persians  and  Indians,  by  the  consent  of 
all  Avrlters,  are  very  cordial,  and  most  part  avail  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  heart. 

e  Lapis  hie  gestatiis  ant  eliibitus  pnuientiaiii  aiiget.  noctiinios  timores  peUit ;  insanos  liac  sanavi,  et  quum 
lapidem  abjecerint,  erupit  iterum  stiiltitia.  >■  Inducit  sapientiam,  fugat  stultitiam.  Idem  Cardanus,  lunaticos 
juvat.  'Coufert  ad  bommi  iutellectuni ,  comprimit  malas  cogitationes,  &c.   Alacres  reddit.        ^  Albertus, 

Encelius,  cap.  44.  lib.  3.    Pliu.  lib.  37.  cap.  10.  Jacobus  de  Dondis  :  dextro  bracbio  alligatus  sanat  lunaticos, 
insanos,  facit  aniabiles,  jucundos.        '  Valet  contra  phantasticas  illusiones  e.\  melancholia.  '"  Amentes 

sanat,  tristitiam  pellit,  tram,  &c.  "  Valet  ad  fugandos  timores  et  da^mones,  turbulenta  somnia  abigit,  et 

noctumos  puerorum  timores  compescit.  "  Somnia  Iseta  facit  argenteo  annulo  gestatus.  v  Atrae  bili 

adversatur,  omnium  gemmarum  pulcherrima,  coeli  colorem  refert,  animum  ab  errore  liberat,  mores  in  melius 
mutat.  iLongis  ma?roribus  feliciter  medetur,  deliquiis,  &c.  ■'Sec.  5.  Memb.  1.  Subs.  5.  •  Ges- 

tameu  lapidum  et  gemmarum  maximum  fert  auxilium  et  juvamen  ;    unde  qui  dites  sunt  gemmas  secum  fen-e 
student.  '  MargaritEe  et  uniones  quae  a  conchis  et  piseibus  apud  Persas  et  Indos,  valde  cordiale; 

sunt,  &c. 
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Minerals.'\  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold  and  some  other  minerals,  as  these 
have  done  of  precious  stones.  Erastus  still  maintains  the  opposite  part.  Dis~ 
put.  in  Paracelsum.  cap.  4.  fol.  196.  he  confesseth  of  gold,  "  "  that  it  makes 
the  heart  merry,  but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a  miser's  chest :"  at  mild 
plaudo  simid  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arcd,  as  he  said  in  the  poet,  it  so  revives 
the  spirits,  and  is  an  excellent  recipe  against  melancholy, 

"  For  f/old  in  physic  is  a  cordial, 

Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

Auriim  p)otahile  y,  he  discommends  and  inveighs  against  it,  by  reason  of  the 
corrosive  waters  ■which  are  used  in  it  :  which  argument  our  Dr.  Guin  urgeth 
against  D.  Antonius.  ^  Erastus  concludes  their  philosophical  stones  and  pot- 
able gold,  &c.  "to  be  no  better  than  poison,"  a  mere  imposture,  a  non  ens  ; 
dug  out  of  that  broody  hill  belike  this  golden  stone  is,  vbi  nascetur  ridiculus 
mus.  Paracelsus  and  his  chemistical  followers,  as  so  many  Promethei,  will 
fetch  fire  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  manner  of  diseases  with  minerals,  account- 
ing them  the  onl}^  physic  on  the  other  side.  ^  Paracelsus  calls  Galen,  Hippo- 
crates, and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots,  sophisters,  <kc.  Apagesis  istos 
qui  Vulcanias  istas  metamorphoses  suqillant,  inscitice  soholes,  supince  j)ertinacice 
alutnnos,  S^-c,  not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want  of  these  remedies  : 
and  brags  that  by  them  he  can  make  a  man  live  160  years,  or  to  the  world's 
end,  with  their  ^  AIe.T/pkarmacu?7is,  Panaceas,  Mummias,  unguentimi  Arma- 
rium, and  such  magnetical  cures,  Lampas  vitce  et  mortis.  Balneum  Diance, 
BaJsamum,  Electrum  Magico-pht/sicum,  Amideta  Martialia,  Sfc.  What  will  not 
he  and  his  followers  efi"ect  ?  He  brags,  moreover,  that  he  was  primus  medi- 
corum,  and  did  more  famous  cures  than  all  the  ph3'sicians  in  Europe  besides, 
"  '^  a  drop  of  his  preparations  should  go  farther  than  a  drachm,  or  ounce  of 
theirs,"  those  loathsome  and  fulsome  filthy  potions,  heteroclitical  piUs  (so  he 
calls  them),  horse  medicines,  ad  quorum  aspectum  Cyclops  Poh/pkemus  exhor- 
resceret.  And  though  some  condemn  their  skill  and  magnetical  cures  as  tending 
to  magical  su^ierstition,  witchery,  charms,  etc.,  yet  they  admire,  stiffly  vindicate 
nevertheless,  and  infinitely  prefer  them.  But  these  are  both  in  extremes,  the 
middle  sort  approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  Lemnius 
lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  commends  gold  inwardly  and  outwardly  used, 
as  in  rings,  excellent  good  in  medicines  ;  and  such  mixtures  as  are  made  for 
melancholy  men,  saith  Weeker,  antid.  spec.  lib.  1.  to  whom  Renodeus  subscribes, 
lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Ficirms,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  Fernel.  meili.  med.  lib.  5.  cap.  21.  de 
Cardiacis.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1,  part.  2.  cap.  9.  Audernacus,  Libavius, 
Quercetanus,  Oswaldus  CroUius,  Euvonymus,  Rubeus,  and  Matthiolus  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  a  Blaicen  epist.  ad  Matthiolmn,  as  com- 
mended and  formerly  used  by  Avicenna,  Arnoldus,  and  many  others :  '^  Matthiolus 
in  the  same  place  approves  of  potable  gold,  mercury,  with  many  such  chemical 
confections,  and  goes  so  far  in  approbation  of  them,  that  he  holds  '*^no  man 
can  be  an  excellent  physician  that  hath  not  some  skill  in  chemistical  dis- 
tillations, and  that  chronic  diseases  can  harcUy  be  cin-ed  without  mineral 
medicines  :"  look  for  antimony  among  pm-gers. 

°  Aurum  laetitiam  general,  non  in  corde.  sed  in  area,  virorum.  « Chancer.  y  Aurum  non  aurum. 

Noxium  ob  aquas  rodentes.  '■  Ep.  ad  Monaviura.  Metallica  omnia  In  universum  quovismodo  parata,  nee 
tuto  nee  commodti  intra  corpus  sumi.  »  In  parag.   Stultissimus  pilu.s  occipitis  mei  plus  scit,  quam  omnes 

vestri  doctores,  et  calceorum  meorum  annuli  doctiores  sunt  quam  vester  Galenus  et  Avicenna,  barba  mea 
plus  e.xperta  est  quam  vestrae  omnes  Academiae.  i"  Vide  Ernestum  Bui'gratiura ,  edit.  Franaker.  8vo. 

IGll.  CroUius  and  others.  "^  Plus  proficiet  gutta  mea,  quam  tot  eorum  drachmae  et  unciae.        <i>"onnulli 

huic  supra  modum  indulgent,  usum  etsi  non  adeo  magnum,  non  tamen  abjiciendum  eenseo.  =  Ausinx 

dicere  neminem  medicum  excellentem  qui  non  in  hae  distillatione  chymica  sit  versatus.  Morbi  chronici  devincj 
citra  metallica  vix  possint,  ant  ubi  sanguis  corrumpitur. 
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SuBSECT.  V. — Compound  Alteratives  ;  censure  of  Compounds,  and  mixed  Physic. 

Plixy,  lib.  24.  c.  1,  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  medicines,  "f  Men's 
knavery,  imposture,  and  captious  wits,  have  invented  these  shops,  in  which 
every  man's  life  is  set  to  sale  :  and  by  and  by  came  in  those  compositions  and 
inexplicable  mixtures,  far-fetched  out  of  India  and  Arabia ;  a  medicine  for  a 
botch  must  be  had  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea."  And  'tis  not  without  cause  which 
he  saitli ;  for  out  of  question  they  are  much  to  s  blame  in  their  compositions, 
whilst  they  make  infinite  variety  of  mixtures,  as  '»Fuchsius  notes.  "  They  think 
they  get  themselves  great  credit,  excel  others,  and  to  be  more  learned  than 
the  rest,  because  they  make  many  variations ;  but  he  accounts  them  fools,  and 
whilst  they  brag  of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get  themselves  a  name,  they 
become  ridiculous,  betray  their  ignorance  and  error."  A  few  simples  well 
prepared  and  imderstood,  are  better  than  such  a  heap  of  nonsense,  confused 
compounds,  which  are  in  apothecaries'  shops  ordinarily  sold.  "  In  which  many 
vain,  superfluous,  corrupt,  exolete,  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith  Cor- 
narius) ;  a  company  of  barbarous  names  given  to  syrups,  juleps,  an  unneces- 
sary company  of  mixed  medicines  ;"  rudis  imligestaque  moles.  Many  times  (as 
Agi-ippa  taxeth)  there  is  by  this  means  "'more  danger  from  the  medicine 
than  from  the  disease,"  when  thej^  put  together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave 
it  to  an  illiterate  apothecary  to  be  made,  they  cause  death  and  horror  for 
health.  Those  old  physicians  had  no  such  mixtures  ;  a  simple  potion  of  helle- 
bore in  Hippoci'atcs'  time  was  the  ordinary  purge ;  and  at  this  day,  saith 
'^  Mat.  Riccius,  in  that  flourishing  commonwealth  of  China,  "  their  physicians 
give  precepts  quite  opposite  to  oiu-s,  not  unhappy  in  their  physic ;  tlfey  use 
altogether  roots,  herbs,  and  simples  in  their  medicines,  and  all  their  physic  in 
a  manner  is  comprehended  in  a  herbal:  no  science,  no  school,  no  art,  no 
degree,  but  like  a  trade,  every  man  in  private  is  instructed  of  his  master," 
'  Cardan  cracks  that  he  can  cure  all  diseases  with  water  alone,  as  Hippocrates 
of  old  did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine.  Let  the  best  of  our  rational 
physicians  demonstrate  and  give  a  sufiicieut  reason  for  those  intricate  mixtures, 
why  just  so  many  simples  in  mithridate  or  treacle,  why  such  and  such  quan- 
tity ;  may  they  not  be  reduced  to  half  or  a  quarter  ?  Frustra  fit  p>er  plura 
(as  the  saying  is)  quod  fieri  potest  j^er  pauciora  ;  300  simples  in  a  julep,  potion, 
or  a  httle  pill,  to  what  end  or  purpose  ?  I  know  not  what  ™  Alkindus,  Capi- 
vaccius,  Moutagna,  and  Simon  Eitover,  the  best  of  them  all  and  most  rational, 
have  said  in  this  kind  ;  but  neither  he,  they,  nor  any  one  of  them,  gives  his 
reader,  to  my  judgment,  that  satisfaction  which  he  ought ;  why  such,  so  many 
simples  ?  Rog.  Bacon  hath  taxed  many  errors  in  his  tract  de  graduationibus, 
explained  some  things,  but  not  cleared.  Mercurialis  in  his  book  de  composit. 
medicin.  gives  instance  in  Hamech,  and  Philouium  Romanum,  which  Hamech 
an  Arabian,  and  Philonius  a  Roman,  long  since  composed,  but  crasse  as  the 
rest.  If  they  be  so  exact,  as  by  him  it  seems  they  were,  and  those  mixtures 
so  perfect,  Avhy  doth  Fernehus  alter  the  one,  and  why  is  the  other  obsolete  ? 
"  Cardan  taxeth  Galen  for  presuming  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct  Theriachum 
Anch'omachi,  and  we  as  justly  may  carp  at  all  the  rest.  Galen's  medicines  are 
now  exploded  and  i-ejected  ;  what  Nicholas  Meripsa,  Mesne,  Celsus,  Scribanius, 

f  Fraudes  hominum  et  ingeniorum  capturse,  officinas  invenere  istas,  in  quibus  sua cmque  venalis  promittitur 
■»nta  :  statim  compositiones  et  mixtuiie  inexplicabiles  ex  Arabia  et  India,  ulceri  pan'o  medicina  a  rubro  mari 
importatur.  b  Araoldus  Aphor.  15.    Fallax  medicus  qui  potens  mederi  simplicibus,  composita  dolose 

aut  frustra  qurerit.  *>  tib.  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  8.   Dum  intinita  medicamenta  miscent,  laudem  sibi  comparax'e 

student,  et  iu  hoc  studio  alter  alterum  superare  conatur,  dum  quisque  quo  plura  miscuerit,  eo  se  doctiorem 
putet,  inde  tit  ut  suam  prodant  iuscitiam,  dum  ostentant  peritiaui,  et  se  ridicules  exhibeant,  &c.  '  Multo 

plus  periculi  a  medicamento,  quam  a  morbo,  &c.  ''  Kxpedit.  in  8iuas,  lib.  1.  c.  5.  Prsecepta  mediei  dant 

nostris  diversa,  in  medeudo  non  infelices,  pharmacis  utuntiu'  simplicibus,  herbis,  radicibus,  &c.  tota  eoruin 
medicina  nostras  herbaria  praeceptis  continetui-,  uuUus  ludus  hujus  ai'tis,  quisque  privatus  k  quolibet  magistro 
eruditur.        '  Lib.  de  Aqua.  ■"  Opusc.  de  Dos.  "  Subtil,  cap.  de  scientiis- 
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Actuarius,  &c.  writ  of  old,  are  most  part  contemned.  Mellichius,  Cordiis, 
Wecker,  Querecetan,  Rhenodeus,  the  Venetian,  Florentine  states  have  their 
several  receipts,  and  magistrals  :  thej  of  Nurembm-g  have  theirs,  and  Augus- 
tana  Pharmacopoeia,  peculiar  medicines  to  the  meridian  of  the  city :  London 
hers,  every  city,  town,  ahnost  every  private  man  hath  his  own  mixtures,  com- 
positions, receipts,  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  he  scorned  antiquity,  and  all 
others  in  respect  of  himself.  But  each  man  must  correct  and  alter  to  show  his 
skill,  every  opiniouative  fellow  must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  what  it 
will;  Delirant  reges,  plediintur  Achivi :  they  dote,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
poor  patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments,  the  commonalty  rue  it. 

Thus  others  object,  thus  I  may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness  of  my  appre- 
hension ;  but  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault,  no  such  ambition,  no  novelty, 
or  ostentation,  as  some  suppose ;  but  as  °  one  answers,  this  of  compouiul  medi- 
cines, "  is  a  most  noble  and  profitable  invention  found  out,  and  brought  into 
physic  with  great  judgment,  wisdom,  counsel  and  discretion."  Mixed  diseases 
must  have  mixed  remedies,  and  such  simples  are  commonly  mixed  as  have 
reference  to  the  part  aifected,  some  to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one 
part,  some  another.  Cardan  and  Brassavola  both  hold  that  Nullum  simplex 
niedicamentiim  sine  noxd,  no  simple  medicine  is  without  hurt  or  offence ;  and 
although  Hippocrates,  Erasistratus,  Diodes  of  old,  in  the  infancy  of  this  art, 
were  content  with  ordinary  simples  :  yet  now,  saith  p  "  JEtius,  necessity  com- 
pelleth  to  seek  for  new  remedies,  and  to  make  compounds  of  simples,  as  well 
to  correct  their  harms  if  cold,  dry,  hot,  thick,  thin,  insipid,  noisome  to  smeU, 
to  make  them  savoury  to  the  palate,  pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve 
them  for  continuance,  by  admixtion  of  sugar,  honey,  to  make  them  last  months 
and  years  for  several  uses."  In  such  cases,  compound  medicines  may  be 
approved,  and  Arnoldus  in  his  18.  aphorism,  doth  allow  of  it.  "ilf  simples 
cannot,  necessity  compels  us  to  use  compounds  ;"  so  for  receipts  and  magistrals, 
dies  diem  docet,  one  day  teacheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so  many  words  or 
phrases.  Que  nunc  sunt  in  lionore  vocahida  si  volet  usus,  ebb  and  flow  with  the 
season,  and  as  wits  vaiy,  so  they  may  be  infinitely  varied.  "  Quisque  suum 
placitum  quo  capiatur  habet.''''  "  Everyman  as  he  likes,  so  many  men  so  many 
minds,"  and  yet  all  tending  to  good  purpose,  though  not  the  same  way.  As 
arts  and  sciences,  so  physic  is  still  perfected  amongst  the  rest  ;  Horce  musarum 
nutrices,  and  experience  teacheth  us  every  day  ■■  many  things  which  our  pre- 
decessors knew  not  of.  Nature  is  not  effete,  as  he  saith,  or  so  lavish,  to 
bestow  all  her  gifts  upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for  posterity,  to  show 
her  power,  that  she  is  stiU  the  same,  and  not  old  or  consumed.  Birds  and 
beasts  can  cm-e  themselves  by  nature,  ^  naturce  usu  ea  plerumque  cognoscunt, 
qu(S  homines  viz  longo  labore  et  doctrind  assequuntur,  but  "  men  must  use  much 
labour  and  industry  to  find  it  out."     But  I  digress. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applied,  Inwai'dly 
taken,  be  either  liquid  or  solid  :  liquid,  are  fluid  or  consisting.  Fluid,  as  wines 
and  syrups.  The  wines  ordinarily  used  to  this  disease  are  wormwood  wine, 
tamarisk,  and  buglossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bugloss,  the  composition 
of  which  is  specified  in  Arnoldus  Villanovanus,  lib.  de  vinis,  of  borage,  bahn, 
bugloss,   cinnamon,    &lg.   and  highly  commended  for  its  virtues  :   '"itdi-ives 

o  Qusercetan.  pharmacop.  restitut.  cap.  2.  Nobilissimum  et  utilissimiim  inventura  summa  cum  necessitate 
adinveutuin  et  introductum.  P  Cap.  25.  Tetrabib.  4.  ser.  2.  Necessitas  nunc  cogit  aliquando  noxia  quEBrere 
remedia,  et  ex  simplicibus  compositas  facere,  turn  ad  saporem,  odorem,  palati  gratiam,  ad  correctionem 
simplicium,  turn  ad  futures  usus,  consen-ationem,  *cc.  i  Cum  simplicia  non  possunt  necessitas  cogit  ad 

composita.  f  Lips.  Epist.  «  Theod.  Podromus  Amor.  lib.  9.  '  Sanguinem  corruptum  emaculat, 

scabiem  abolet,  lepram  curat,  spiritus  recreat,  et  animum  exhilarat.  Melancholicos  humores  per  urinam 
educit,  et  cerebrum  a  crassis,  eerumnosis  melancholia;  fumis  purgat,  quibus  addo  deraentes  et  fui-iosos 
viuculis  retinendos  plurlmum  juvat,  et  ad  rationis  usum  ducit.  Testis  est  mihi  conscientia,  quod  videnm 
matronam  quandam  bine  liberatam,  quae  frequentius  ex  iracundia  demens,  et  impos  animi  dicenda  tacenda 
loquebatur,  adeo  furens  ut  ligari  cogeretur.  Fuit  ei  praestantissimo  reniedio,  vini  istius  usus,  indicatus  a 
peregriuo  homine  mendico,  eleemosynam  prae  foribus  dictse  matrona:  imploraute. 
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away  leprosy'',  scabs,  clears  the  blood,  recreates  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the 
mind,  pnro-eth  the  brain  of  those  anxious  black  melancholy  fumes,  and  cleanseth 
the  whole  body  of  that  black  humour  by  urine.  To  which  I  add,"  saith  Villa- 
novauus,  "  that  it  will  bring  madmen,  and  such  raging  bedlamites  as  are  tied  in 
chains,  to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  conscience  bears  me  witness, 
that  I  do  not  lie,  I  saw  a  grave  matron  helped  by  this  means  ;  she  was  so  cho- 
leric, and  so  furious  sometimes,  that  she  was  almost  mad,  and  beside  herself ; 
she  said  and  did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded,  beat  her  maids,  and  was  now 
ready  to  be  bound  till  she  drank  of  this  borage  wine,  and  by  this  excellent 
remedy  was  cured,  which  a  poor  foreigner,  a  silly  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance, 
that  came  to  crave  an  alms  froom  door  to  door."  The  juice  of  borage,  if  it  be 
clarified,  and  drunk  in  wine,  wiU  do  as  much,  the  roots  sliced  and  steeped,  &c. 
saith  Ant.  Mizaldns,  art.  med.  who  cites  this  story  verhatim  out  of  Villanova- 
nus,  and  so  doth  Magninus  a  physician  of  Milan,  in  his  regimen  of  health. 
Such  another  excellent  compound  water  I  find  in  Rubeus  de  distill,  sect.  3. 
which  he  highly  magnifios  out  of  Savanarola,  "  "for  such  as  are  solitary,  dull, 
heavy  or  sad  without  a  cause,  or  be  troubled  with  trembling  of  heart. "  Other 
excellent  compound  waters  for  melancholy,  he  cites  in  the  same  place.  "^If 
their  melancholy  be  not  inflamed,  or  their  temperature  over-hot."  Evonimus 
hath  a  precious  aquavitce  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  cold.  But  he  and 
most  commend  (mnnn  potabile,  and  every  writer  prescribes  clarified  whey,  with 
borage,  bugloss,  endive,  succory,  kc.  of  goat's  milk  especially,  some  indefinitely 
at  all  times,  some  thirty  days  together  in  the  spring,  every  morning  fasting,  a 
good  draught.  Syrups  are  very  good,  and  often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in 
the  heart,  spleen,  liver,  &lg.  As  syrup  of  borage  (there  is  a  famoiis  syrup  of 
borage  highly  commended  by  Laurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melan- 
choly), de,  pomis  of  king  Sabor,  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epithyme,  hops, 
scolopcndria,  fumitory,  maidenhair,  bizantine,  &c.  These  are  most  used  for 
preparatives  to  other  physic,  mixed  with  distilled  waters  of  like  natm-e,  or  in 
juleps  otherwise. 

Consisting,  are  conserves  or  confections  ;  conserves  of  borage,  bugloss, 
bahii,  fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  roses,  wormwood,  &c.  Confec- 
tions, treacle,  mithridate,  eclegms,  or  linctures,  &c.  Solid,  as  aromatical  con- 
fections :  hot,  diambra,  diamargaritum  calidum,  dianthus,  diamoschum  didcey 
electuariiim  de  gemmis,  Icetijicans  Galeni  et  Rhasis,  diagalinga,  diacimg- 
nuni,  dianisum,  diatrion  piperion,  diazinziber,  diacapers,  diacinnamonum : 
Cold,  as  diamargaritum  frigidum,  diacorolli,  diarrhodon  abbatis,  diacodion, 
Sj'C.  as  every  pliarmacopoeia  will  show  you,  with  their  tables  or  losings  that  are 
made  out  of  them  ;  with  condites  and  the  like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oils  hot  and  cold,  as  of  camo- 
mile, stjcchados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy,  nymphea,  mandrake,  k,c.  to 
be  used  after  bathing,  or  to  procure  sleep. 

Ointments  composed  of  the  said  species,  oils  and  wax,  he,  as  Alahlastritum 
Popideum,  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moisten,  procm-e  sleep,  and  correct  other 
accidents. 

Liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose  :  emj^lasters  of 
herbs,  flowers,  roots,  he,  with  oils,  and  other  hquors  mixed  and  boiled 
together. 

Catajjlasms,  salves,  or  poultices  made  of  green  herbs,  pomided,  or  sod  in 
water  till  they  be  soft,  which  are  apphed  to  the  hypochondries,  and  other  parts, 
when  the  body  is  empty. 

Cerotes  are  applied  to  several  parts  and  frontals,  to  take  away  pain,  grief, 

"  lis  qui  tribtantur  sine  causa,  et  vitant  amicorum  societatem  et  tremunt  corde.        '  Modo  non inflammetur 
melancholia,  aut  calidiore  temperamento  sint. 
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heat,  procure  sleep.  Fomentations  or  sponges,  wet  iu  some  decoctions,  &c., 
epitlieniata,  or  those  moist  medicines,  hxid  on  Hnen,  to  hathe  and  cool  several 
parts  misaflected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the  like,  applied 
to  the  head,  heart,  stomach,  &;c.,  odoraments,  balls,  perfumes,  posies  to  smell 
to,  all  which  have  tlieir  several  uses  in  melancholy,  as  shall  be  shown,  when  1 
treat  of  the  cure  of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 


ME  MB.  11. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Purging  Simples  upward. 
Melaxagoga,  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  that  gently,  or  violently,  purging  upward  or  downward.  These 
following  pm-ge  upward,  v  Asarum,  or  Asrabecca,  which,  as  Mesne  saith,  is 
hot  in  the  second  degree,  and  dry  in  the  third,  "  it  is  commonly  taken  in  wine, 
whey,"  or  as  with  us,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  leaves  or  more  sometimes, 
pounded  iu  posset  drink  qualified  with  a  little  liquorice,  or  aniseed,  to  avoid 
the  fulsomeness  of  the  taste,  or  as  Diaserum.  Fernelii.  Brassivola  in  Catart. 
reckons  it  np  amongst  those  simples  that  only  purge  melancholy,  and  Ruellius 
confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  purgeth  ^  black  choler,  hke  hel- 
lebore itself.  Galen,  lib.  6.  simplic.  and  •'^  Matthiolus  ascribe  other  virtues  to  it, 
and  will  have  it  purge  other  humours  as  well  as  this. 

Laurel,  by  Ileurnius's  method,  ad prax.  lib.  2.  cap.  2-1:.  is  put  amongst  the 
strong  purgers  of  melancholy  ;  it  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree.  Dios- 
corides,  lib.  W.cap.  114.  adds  other  effects  to  it''.  Pliny  sets  down  fifteen  ber- 
ries in  drink  for  a  sufficient  potion  :  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his  opposites, 
cold  and  moist,  as  juice  of  endive,  pin-slane,  and  is  taken  in  a  potion  to  seven 
grains  and  a  half.  But  this  and  asrabecca,  every  gentlewoman  in  the  country 
knows  how  to  give,  they  are  two  common  vomits. 

Scilla,  or  sea-onion,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  Brassivola  in 
Catart.  out  of  Mesue,  others,  and  his  own  experience,  will  have  this  simple  to 
purge  '^  melancholy  alone.  It  is  an  orthnary  vomit,  vinum  sciUiticum,  mixed 
with  rubel  in  a  little  white  wine. 

White  hellebore,  which  some  call  sneezing-powder,  a  strong  purger  upward, 
which  many  reject,  as  being  too  violent :  Mesue  and  Averroes  will  not  admit 
of  it,  "'' by  reason  of  danger  of  suffocation,"  "'^ great  pain  and  trouble  it 
puts  the  poor  patient  to,"  saith  Dodonpeus.  Yet  Galen,  lib.  6.  simpl.  med,  and 
Dioscorides,  cap.  145.  allow  of  it.  It  was  indeed  "  'terrible  in  former  times, " 
as  Pliny  notes,  but  now  famiUar,  insomuch  that  many  took  it  in  those  days, 
"S'that  were  students,  to  quicken  their  wits,  Avhich  Persius  Sat.  1.  objects  to 
Accius  the  poet,  Ilias  Acci  ebria  veratro.  "  '>  It  helps  melancholy,  the  falling- 
sickness,  madness,  gout,  &c.,  but  not  to  be  taken  of  old  men,  youths,  such  as 
are  weaklings,  nice,  or  efteminate,  troubled  with  headache,  high-coloured,  or  fear 
strangling,"  saith  Dioscorides.  '  Oril)asius,  an  old  physician,  hath  written  very 
copiously,  and  approves  of  it,  "  in  such  affections  which  can  otherwise  hardly 
be  cured. "  Hevmws,  lib,  2.  prax.  med.  de  voinitoriis,  will  not  have  it  used 
"  ^  but  with  great  caution,  by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  then  when  antimony 
will  do  no  good,"  which  caused  Hermophilus  to  compare  it  to  a  stout  captain 

y  Heurnius  :  datur  in  sero  lactis,  aut  \ino.  '  Veratri  modo  expurgat  cerebrum,  roborat  memoriaiii. 

Fuchsius.  "  Crassos  et  biliosos  huniores  per  voniitiiui  educit.  ''  Voraitum  et  menses  cit.  valet  ad 

hydrop.  &c.  ^  Materias  atras  educit.  <<  Ab  arte  ideo  rejiciendum,  ob  periculum  sujfocationis. 

"■  f'ap.  16.  magna  vi  educit,  et  molestia  cum  summa.  '  Quondam  terribile.  B  Multi  studiorura  gratia 

ad  providenda  acrius  quje  commentabantur.  ^  Medetur  comitialibus,  melancholicis,  podagiicis  :  vetatur 

senibus,  pueris,  moUibus  et  effeeminatis.  '  Collect,  lib.  8.  cap.  3.  in  affectionibus  iis  qua?  difliculter 

curantur,  Helleborum  damus.         ^  Non  sine  summa  cautio  ne  hoc  remedio  uteiuur  ;  est  enim  validissimuni, 
et  quum  vires  Antiraonii  contenmit  morbus,  in  auxilium  evocatur,  mode  valide  vires  etflorescant. 
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(as  Codroncus  observes  cap.  7.  comment,  de  Hdleb.)  that  will  see  all  his  soldiers 
go  before  him  and  come  post  prmcipia,  like  the  bragging  soldier,  last  himself; 
'  when  other  helps  fail  in  inveterate  melancholy,  in  a  desperate  case,  this  vomit 
is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this,  if  it  be  well  prepared,  it  maybe  "^securely 
given  at  first.  "  Matthiolus  brags,  that  he  hath  often,  to  the  good  of  many, 
made  use  of  it,  and  Hcurnius,  "  «  that  he  hath  happily  used  it,  prepared  after 
his  own  prescript, "  and  with  good  success.  Christophorus  a  Vega,//6.  3.  c.  41, 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  may  be  lawfully  given  ;  and  our  country  gentle- 
women find  it  by  their  common  practice,  that  there  is  no  such  great  danger 
in  it  Dr.  Turner,  speaking  of  this  plant  in  his  Herbal,  telleth  us,  that  in  his 
time  it  was  an  ordinary  receipt  among  good  wives,  to  give  hellebore  in  powder 
to  ii''  weight,  and  he  is  not  much  against  it.  But  they  do  commonly  exceed, 
for  who  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard,  and  prescribe  it  by  pennyworths,  and  such 
irrational  ways,  as  I  have  heard  myself  market  folks  ask  for  it  in  au  apothe- 
cary's shop  :  but  with  what  success  God  knows ;  they  smart  often  for  their  i-ash 
boldness  and  folly,  break  a  vein,  make  their  eyes  ready  to  start  out  of  their 
heads,  or  kill  themselves.  So  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  physic,  but  in  the 
rude  and  indiscreet  handling  of  it.  He  that  will  know,  therefore,  when  to  use, 
how  to  prepare  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read  Hem*nius  lib.  2.  prax. 
med.  Brassivola  de  Catart.  Godefridus  Stegius  the  emperor  Rudolphus' 
physician  cap.  16.  Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  excellent  commentary  of 
Baptista  Codronchus,  which  is  instar  omnium  de  Helleb.  alb.  where  we  shall 
find  great  diversity  of  examples  and  receipts. 

Antimony  or  stibimn,  which  our  chemists  so  much  magnify,  is  either  taken 
in  substance  or  infusion,  he,  and  frequently  prescribed  in  this  disease.  "  It 
helps  all  infirmities,"  saith  p  Matthiolus,  "which  proceed  from  black  choler, 
falling  sickness,  and  hypochondriacal  passions  ;"  and  for  farther  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  gives  several  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed  with  it :  i  one 
of  Andrew  Gallus,  a  physician  of  Trent,  that  after  many  other  essays,  "  im- 
putes the  recovery  of  his  health,  next  after  God,  to  this  remedy  alone."  An- 
other of  George  Handshius,  that  in  like  sort,  when  other  medicines  failed, 
"  '^was  by  this  restored  to  his  former  health,  and  which  of  his  knowledge  others 
have  likewise  tried,  and  by  the  help  of  this  admirable  medicine,  been  reco- 
vered." A  third  of  a  parish  priest  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  "^  that  was  so 
far  gone  with  melancholy,  that  he  doted,  and  spake  he  knew  not  what  ;  but 
after  he  had  taken  twelve  grains  of  stibimn,  (as  I  myself  saw,  and  can  wit- 
ness, for  I  was  called  to  see  this  miracidous  accident)  he  was  pm-ged  of  a  deal 
of  black  choler,  like  little  gobbets  of  flesh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as 
black  blood  (a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  than  a  man),  yet  it  did  him  so  much 
good,  that  the  next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured."  This  very  story  of  the 
Bohemian  priest,  Sckenkius  relates  verbatim,  Exoter.  experiment,  ad.  var. 
morb.  cent.  6.  observ.  6.  with  great  approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
calls  it  a  profitable  medicine,  if  it  be  taken  after  meat  to  six  or  eight  grains, 
of  such  as  are  apt  to  vomit.  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  the  Spaniard,  and  late  pro- 
fessor of  Padua  in  Italy,  extols  it  to.  this  disease,  Tom.  2.  consid.  85.  so  doth 
Lod.  Mercatus  de  inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  I.  cap.  17.  with  many  others.  Jaco- 
bus Gervinus  a  French  physician,  on  the  other  side,  lib.  2.  de  ve?ienis  confut. 
explodes  all  this,  and  saith  he  took   three  grains  only  upon  Matthiolus  and 

'  jEtius  tetrab.  cap.  1.  ser.  2.     lis  solum  dari  vult  Ilelleborum  album,  qui  secus  spem  non  habent,  non  iis 
qui  S^\Ticopem  timent,  &c.  "  Cum  salute  multorum.  "  Cap.  12.  de  morbis  cap.  »  Nos 

facillfme  utimur  nostro  prepajrato  HeUeiioro  albo.  p  In  lib.  5.  Bioscor.  cap.  3.    Omnibus  opitulatur 

morbis,  quos  atiabilis  e.xeitavit  comitialibus  iisque  presertim  qui  Ilj-jiocondi-iacas  obtinent  passiohes.  i  An- 
dreas Gallus,  Tridentinus  medicus,  salutem  huic  medicamento  post  Deum  debet.  '  Integrae  sanitati, 
bre\i  restitutus.  Id  quod  aliis  accidisse  scio,  qui  lioc  mirabili  medicamento  usi  sunt.  '  Qui  melancboUcus 
factus  plane  desipiebat,  multaque  stulte  loquebatur,  hiiic  e.xhibitum  12.  gr.  stibium,  quod  paulo  post  atram 
bilem  e.x  alvo  edu-\it  (ut  ego  vidi,  qui  vocatus  tanquam  ad  miraculum  adfui  testari  possum,)  et  ramenta  tan- 
quam  carnis  dissecta  in  partes  totura  e.\crementuin  tanquam  sanguinem  nigerrimum  reprsesentabat. 
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some  others'  commendation,  but  it  ahnost  kiDed  him,  whereupon  he  conchides, 
"  '  antimony  is  rather  poison  than  a  medicine."  Th.  Erastus  concurs  with  him 
in  his  opinion,  and  so  doth  JShan  Montaltus  caji.  30  de  melan.  But  what  do 
I  talk  ?  'tis  the  subject  of  whole  books  ;  I  might  cite  a  century  of  authors  jyro 
and  con.  I  will  conclude  with  ^  Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scanderbeg's 
sword,  which  is  either  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that  pre- 
scribes, or  useth  it  :  "a  worthy  medicine  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a  strong 
man,  otherwise  poison."  For  the  preparing  of  it,  look  in  Evonimi  thesaurus, 
Quercefan,  Oswaldus  CroUius,  Basil.  Chim.  Basil.  Valentius,  Sfc. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all 
the  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosopher's  stones,  a  sovereign  remedy  to  all 
diseases.  A  good  vomit,  I  confess,  a  virtuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified, 
opportunely  taken,  and  medicinally  used  ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by 
most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischief,  a  violent 
purger  of  goods,  lands,  health,  heUish,  devilish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruin 
and  overthi'ow  of  body  and  soid. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Simples  purging  Melancholy  downicard. 

Polypody  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  gentle  purgers  of  melan- 
choly. Dioscorides  will  have  them  void  phlegm  ;  but  Brassivola  out  of  his 
experience  averreth,  that  they  purge  this  humour  ;  they  are  used  in  decoction, 
infusion,  (fcc.  simple,  mixed,  <fee. 

Mirabolanes,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  ^  prescribed  against  melancholy  and 
quartan  agues  ;  Brassivola  speaks  out  "  y  of  a  thousand"  experiences,  he  gave 
them  in  pills,  decoctions,  ho,.,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

Stcechas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  mercury,  roots  of  capers,  genista  or  broom, 
pennyroyal  and  half-boiled  cabbage,  I  find  in  this  catalogue  of  purgers  of  black 
choler,  origan,  fcatherfew,  ammoniac  ^  salt,  saltpetre.  But  these  are  very  gen- 
tle ;  alyjipus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany,  colutea,  which  Fuchsius  cap.  168 
and  others  take  for  senna,  but  most  distinguish.  Senna  is  in  the  middle  of  vio- 
lent and  gentle  purgers  downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree,  dry  in  the  first. 
Brassivola  calls  it  "  "  a  wonderfid  herb  against  melancholy,  it  scours  the  blood, 
lightens  the  spirits,  shakes  oft' sorrow,  a  most  profitable  medicine,"  as  ^Dodo- 
na^us  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  not  heard  of  before.  It  is  taken 
diverse  ways,  in  powder,  infusion,  but  most  commonly  in  the  infusion,  with 
ginger,  or  some  cordial  flowers  added  to  correct  it.  Actuarius  commends  it 
sodden  in  broth,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which  is  the  common  conveyer 
of  all  such  things  as  jnu-ge  black  choler  ;  or  steeped  in  wine,  which  Heurnius 
accounts  suflicient,  without  any  farther  correction. 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler,  but  Am-elianus  lih.  2.  c.  6.  de  morb. 
cliron.  Arcidanus  cap.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis  Julius  Alexandrinus,  consil.  185. 
Scoltz.  Crato  consil.  189.  Scoltz.  prescribe  it  to  this  disease  ;  as  good  for 
the  stomach  and  to  open  the  haemorrhoids,  out  of  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Avi- 
cenna  :  Menardus  ep.  lib.  1.  epist.  1.  opposeth  it,  aloes  "  ^doth  not  open  the 
veins,"  or  move  the  haemorrhoids,  which  Leonhartus  ^vichsma paradox,  lib.  I. 
hkewise  afiirms  ;  but  Brassivola  and  Dodonaeus  defend  Mesue  out  of  their  expe- 
rience ;  let  ''  Valesius  end  the  controversy. 

Lapis  armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  magnified  by  ^  Alexander //^.  1.  cap. 
16.  Avicenna,   ^tius,  and  Actuarius,  if  they  be  well  washed,  that  the  water 

'  Antimonium  venenum,  non  medicamentum.  "  Cratonis  ep.  sect,  vel  ad  Mona\'ium  ep.     Tn  utramque 

partem  dignissimum  medicamentum,  si  recte  utentur,  secus  venenum.  »  Mserores  fugaut ;  utilissime  dantur 
melancholicis  et  qu.atcrnariis.  y  MiUies  horum  vires  expertus  sum.  ^  Sal  nitrum,  sal  ammoniaciun, 

Dracontij  radix,  doctamnum.  »  C'alet  ordine  secuudo,  siccat  primo,  adversus  omnia  vitia  atrse  bilis  valet, 

sanguinem  mundat,  spiritus  illustrat,  mserorem  discutit  herba  mirifica.  '•  Cap.  -4.  lib.  2.         =  Recentiores 

negant  ora  venai-um  resecare.  <i  An  aloe  aperiat  ora  venarum.  lib.  9.  cont.  .3.  '  Vapores  abstergit  a 

vitalibus  jTartibus. 
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Le  no  more  coloureil,  fifty  times  some  say.  "^That  good  Alexander  (saith 
Guianorus)  i)uts  such  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  that  he  thought  all 
melancholy  passions  might  he  cured  hy  it  ;  and  I  for  my  part  have  oftentimes 
happily  used  it,  and  was  never  deceived  in  the  operation  of  it."  The  like  may 
be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though  it  he  somewhat  weaker  than  the  other.  Gar- 
cias  ah  Worio,  hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  G5.  relates,  that  the  s  physicians  of  the  Moors 
familiarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions,  and  Matthiolus  ep.  lib.  3. 
^  brags  of  that  happy  success  Avhich  he  still  had  in  the  administration  of  it. 
Nicholas  Jleripsa  puts  it  amongst  the  best  remedies,' s^fZ.  1.  cap.  12.  in  Anti- 
dotis  ;  "  '  and  if  this  will  not  serve  (saith  Ehasis)  then  there  remains  nothing 
but  lapis  armeuus  and  hellebore  itself. "  Valescus  and  Jason  Pratensis  much 
commend  pulvis  hali,  which  is  made  of  it.  James  Damascen.  2.  cap.  12. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  etc.,  speaks  well  of  it.  Crato  will  not  approve  this  ;  it 
and  both  hellebores,  he  saith,  are  no  better  than  poison.  Victor  Trincavelius, 
lib.  2.  cap.  14.  found  it  in  his  experience,  "  ^  to  be  very  noisome,  to  trouble 
the  stomach,  and  hurt  their  bodies  that  take  it  overmuch." 

Black  hellebore,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous  purger  of  melan- 
choly, which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and  admired,  was  first  found  out  by 
Melanpodius  a  shepherd,  as  PUny  records,  lib.  25.  cap.  5.  ^who,  seeing  it  to 
purge  his  goats  when  they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calene,  King 
Prastus'  daughters,  that  rided  in  Arcadia,  near  the  fountain  Clitorius,  and 
restored  them  to  their  former  health.  In  Hippocrates 's  time  it  was  in  only 
request,  insomuch  that  he  writ  a  book  of  it,  a  fragment  of  which  remains  yet. 
Theophrastus,  "Galen,  Phny,  CiElius  Aurelianus,  as  ancient  as  Galen,  lib.  1. 
cap.  6.  Aretus  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  Oribasius  lib.  7.  collect,  a  famous  Greek,  J^tius 
ser.  3.  cap.  112  &  113  j^.  yEgincta,  Galen's  Ape,  lib.  7.  cap.  4.  Actuarius, 
Trallianus  lib.  5.  cap.  15.  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the  old  Latins, 
lib.  3.  cap.  23.  extol  and  admire  this  excellent  plant  ;  and  it  was  generally  so 
much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease  amongst  the  rest,  that  they  sent 
all  such  as  were  crazed,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Auticyra?,  or  to  Phocis  in  Achaia^ 
to  be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to  be  had.  In  Strabo's  time 
it  was  an  ordinary  voyage,  Naviget  Anticyras  ;  a  common  proverb  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  to  bid  a  dizzard  or  a  mad  man  go  take  hellebore  ;  as  in 
Lucian,  Menippus  to  Tantalus,  Tantale  desipis,  helleboro  epoto  tibi  opus  est,  eoque 
sane  meraco,  thou  art  out  of  thy  little  wit,  0  Tantalus,  and  must  needs  drink 
hellebore,  and  that  without  mixture.  Aristophanes  in  Vespis,  drink  hellebore, 
&c.  and  Harpax  in  the  "  Comoedian,  told  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  doting  fellows, 
that  they  had  need  to  be  purged  with  this  plant.  Wlien  that  proud  Mena- 
crates  o  ^fvs,  had  writ  an  arrogant  letter  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  sent  back 
no  other  answer  but  this,  Consiilo  tibi  ut  ad  Antic tp-am  te  conferas,  noting 
thereby  that  he  was  crazed,  atque  elleboro  indigere,  had  much  need  of  a  good 
purge.  Lilius  Geraldus  saith,  that  Hercules,  after  aU  his  mad  pranks  upon  his 
wife  and  children,  was  perfectly  cured  by  a  pm'ge  of  hellebore,  which  an  Anti- 
cyi'ian  administered  unto  him.  They  that  were  sound  commonly  took  it  to 
quicken  their  wits,  (as  Ennius  of  old,  ^Qui  non  nisi  potus  ad  arma — prosiluit 
dicenda,  and  as  our  poets  drink  sack  to  improve  their  Inventions  (I  find  it  so 
registered  by  AgeUius  lib.  17.  cap.  15.)  Carneades  the  academic,  when  he  was 
to  Avrite  against  Zeno  the  stoic,  purged  himself  with  hellebore  first,  which 
P  Petronius  puts  upon  Chrysippus.    In  such  esteem  it  continued  for  many  ages, 

'  Tract.  15.  c.  6.  Bonus  Alexandei%  tantam  lapide  Armeno  confidentiam  liabuit,  ut  onines  melancholicas 
passiones  ab  eo  curari  posse  crederet,  et  ego  inde  ssepissime  usus  sum,  et  in  ejus  exhibitione  uunquam 
fraudatus  fui.  e  Maurorum  medici  hoc  lapide  pleruraque  purgant  melancholiam,  &c.  ''  Quo 

ego  SEepe  feliciter  usus  sura,  et  magno  cum  auxilio.  '.Si  non  hoc,  nihil  restat  nisi  Helleborus,  et 

lapis  Armenus.  Consil.  184.  Scoltzii.  ''  Multa  corpora  vidi  gravissime  hinc  agitat.a,  et  stoniacho  multum 

obfuisse.  '  Cum  vidisset  ab  eo  curari  capras  furentes,  &c.  "'  Lib.  (!.  simpl.  med.  "  Pseudolo  act.  1. 
seen.  ult.  helleboro  hisce  hominibus  opu.s  est.  "  llor.  r  In  Satyr. 
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till  at  length  Mesue  and  some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it, 
upon  whose  authority  for  many  following  lustres,  it  was  much  debased  and  quite 
out  of  request,  held  to  be  poison  and  no  medicine  ;  and  is  still  oppugned  to 
this  day  by  i  Crato  and  some  junior  physicians.  Their  reasons  are,  because 
Aristotle  I.  1.  de  jdant.  c.  3.  said,  henbane  and  hellebore  were  poison;  and 
Alexander  Aphrodiseus,  in  the  preface  of  his  problems,  gave  out,  that  (speak- 
ing of  hellebore)  "  "^Quails  fed  on  that  which  was  poison  to  men."  Galen.  /.  G. 
Epid.  com.  5.  Text.  35.  confirms  as  much  :  « Constantino  the  emperor  in  his 
Geoponicks,  attributes  no  other  A-irtue  to  it,  than  to  kill  mice  and  rats,  flies 
and  mouldwarps,  and  so  Mizaldus,  Nicander  of  old,  Gervinus,  Sckcnkius,  and 
some  other  Neoterics  that  have  written  of  poisons,  speak  of  hellebore  in  a  chief 
place.  '  Nicholas  Leonicus  hath  a  story  of  Solon,  that  besieging,  I  know  not 
what  city,  steeped  hellebore  in  a  spring  of  water,  which  by  pipes  was  conveyed 
into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poisoned,  or  else  made  them  so  feeble 
and  weak  by  purging,  that  they  were  not  able  to  bear  arms.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  cavils  and  objections,  most  of  our  late  writers  do  much  approve  of  it. 
"  Gariopontus  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  Codronchus  com.  de  hcUeh.  Fallopius  lib.  de  med. 
p>urg.  simpl.  cap.  69.  et  consil.  15.  TrincaveUi,  Moutanus  239.  Frisemelica 
cons/l.  14.  Hercules  de  Saxouia,  so  that  it  be  opportunely  given.  Jacobus  de 
Dondis,  Agg.  Amatus,  Lucet.  cent.  G6.  Godef.  Stegius  cap.  13.  Hollerius,  and 
all  our  herbalists  subscribe.  Fevnelms  meth.  med.  lib.  5.  cap.  IG.  "  confesseth 
it  to  be  a  ^  terrible  purge  and  hard  to  take,  yet  well  given  to  strong  men,  and 
such  as  have  able  bodies."  P.  Forestus  and  Capivaccius  forbid  it  to  be  taken 
in  substance,  but  allow  it  in  decoction  or  infusion,  both  which  ways  P.  Mona- 
vius  approves  above  all  others,  Epist.  231.  Scoltzii,  Jacchinus  in  9.  Rhasis, 
commends  a  receipt  of  his  own  preparing ;  Penottus  another  of  his  chemically 
prepared,  Evonimus  anothei*.  Ilildesheim  spicel.  2.  de  mel.  hath  many  examples 
how  it  shovdd  be  used,  with  diversity  of  receipts.  Heurnius  lib.  7.  prax.  med. 
cap.  14.  "calls  it  an  y innocent  medicine  howsoever,  if  it  be  well  prepared." 
The  root  of  it  is  only  in  use,  which  may  be  kept  many  years,  and  by  some 
given  in  substance,  as  by  Fallojiius  and  Brassivola  amongst  the  rest,  who 
^  brags  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to  its  use,  and  tells  a  story 
how  he  cured  one  Melatasta,  a  madman,  that  was  thought  to  be  possessed,  in 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara's  court,  with  one  purge  of  black  hellebore  in  substance  : 
the  receipt  is  there  to  be  seen ;  his  excrements  were  like  ink,  ^  he  perfectly 
healed  at  once ;  Yidus  Vidius,  a  Dutch  physician,  will  not  admit  of  it  in  sub- 
stance, to  whom  most  subscribe,  but  as  before  in  the  decoction,  infusion,  or 
which  is  all  in  all,  in  the  extract,  which  he  prefers  before  the  rest,  and  calls 
suave  tnedicamentum,  a  sweet  medicine,  an  easy,  that  may  be  securel}''  given 
to  women,  children,  and  wealdings.  Baracellus,  horto  geniali,  terms  it  maximce 
prcEStantia  mcdicamentum,  a  medicine  of  great  worth  and  note.  Quercetan  in 
his  Spagir  Phar.  and  many  others,  tell  wonders  of  the  extract.  Paracelsus, 
above  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  this  plant ;  and  especially  the 
extract,  he  calls  it  Theriacum,  terrestre  Balsammn,  another  treacle,  a  terres- 
trial balm,  instar  om^iimn,  "  all  in  all,  the  ^sole  and  last  refuge  to  ciu'e  this 
malady,  the  gout,  epilepsy,  leprosy,  &c."  If  this  wiU  not  help,  no  physic  in 
the  world  can  but  mineral,  it  is  the  upshot  of  all.  Matthiolus  laughs  at  those 
that  except  against  it,  and  though  some  abhor  it  out  of  the  authority  of  Mesue, 

1  Crato  consil.  16. 1.  2.     Etsi  multi  magiii  viri  pvobent,  in  bonam  partem  accipiant  medici,  non  probem. 
■•  Vescuntur  veratro  coturnices  quod  homiuibus  toxicum  est.  ■  Lib.  2.3.  c.  7.  12.  14.  '  De  var.  hist. 

»  Corpus  incolume  reddit,  et  juvenile  efficit.  '  Veteres  non  sine  causa  usi  sunt :  Difficilis  ex  Helleboro 

purgatio,  etterroris  plena,  sed  robustis  datiir  tamen,  &c.  v  Inuocens  medicamentum,  modo  rite  paretur. 

2  Absit  jactantia,  ego  primus  pra>bere  c-epi,  &c.  »  In  Catart.  Ex  una  sola  evacuatione  furor  cessavit  et 

quietus  inde  vixit.     Tale  exemplum  apud  Sckenklum  et  apud  Scoltziuni,  ep.  231.     P.  Monavius  se  stolidum 
curasse  .iactat  hoc  epoto  tribus  aut  quatuor  vicibus.  >>  Ultimuni  refugium,  extremurn  medicamentum, 

quod  cretera  onmia  claudit,  qucecunque  ca?teris  laxativis  pelli  non  posbunt  ad  hunc  iiertinent ;  si  non  huic, 
nuUi  cedunt. 
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and  dare  not  adventure  to  prescribe  it,  '"'yet  I  (saitli  he)  have  happily  used  it 
six  hundred  times  M'ithout  otfence,  and  coniniunicated  it  to  divers  worthy  phy- 
sicians, wlio  have  given  me  great  tlianks  for  it."  Look  for  receijits,  dose,  pre- 
paration, and  other  cautions  concerning  this  simple,  in  him,  Brassivola,  Bara- 
celsus,  Codronchus,  and  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Compound  Purgers. 

CoMPorXD  medicines  which  purge  melancholy,  are  either  taken  in  the  supe- 
rior or  inferior  parts  :  superior  at  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  mouth  swallowed 
or  not  swallowed  :  If  swallowed  liquid  or  solid  :  liquid,  as  compound  wine  of 
hellebore,  scilla  or  sea-onion,  senna,  Vinutn  Scilliticum,  Hellehoratum,  which 
^  Quercetan  so  much  applauds  "  for  melancholy  and  madness,  either  inwardly 
taken,  or  outwardly  applied  to  the  head,  with  little  pieces  of  linen  dipped  warm 
in  it."  Oxymel.  SeilUticum,  Syrupus  Helleboratus  major  and  minor  in  Quercetan, 
and  Syrupus  Genlstce  for  hypochondriacal  melancholy  in  the  same  author,  com- 
pound syrup  of  succory,  of  fumitory,  polipody,  he.  Heurnius  bis  purging  cock- 
broth.  Some  except  against  these  syrups,  as  appears  by  ^  Udalrinus  Lconorus 
his  epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most  pernicious  and  that  out  of  Hippocrates,  coda 
movere,  et  medicari,  non  criida,  no  raw  things  to  be  used  in  physic  ;  but  this  in 
the  following  epistle  is  exploded  and  soundly  confuted  by  Matthiolus :  many 
juleps,  potions,  receipts,  are  coinposed  of  these,  as  you  shall  find  in  Hildesheim 
spicel.  2.  Heurnius  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  George  Sckenkius  Ital.  med.  pra.v.  S^'C. 

Solid  pm'ges  are  confections,  electuaries,  piUs  by  themselves,  or  compound 
with  others,  as  de  lapide  lazulo,  armeno,  pil.  indxe,  of  fumitory,  Sfc.  Confec- 
tion of  Hamech,  which  though  most  approve,  Solenander  sec.  5.  consil.  22.  bit- 
terly inveighs  against,  so  doth  Rondoletius  Pbarmacop.  officina,  Fernelius  and 
others ;  diasena,  diapol^'jiodiimi,  diacassia,  diacatbolicon,  Wecker's  electuarie 
de  Epithymo,  Ptolemy's  bierologadium,  of  which  divers  receipts  arc  daily  made. 

^tius  22.  23.  commends  Hieram  Ruffi.  Trincavelius  consil.  12.  lib.  4.  ap- 
proves oi  Hiera;  non,  inquit,  invenio  melius  medicamentum,  I  find  no  better 
medicine,  he  saith.  Heui-nius  addsjo//.  aygregcot.  pills  de  Epithymo.  pil.  Ind, 
Mesne  describes  in  the  Florentine  Antidotary,  Pilidce  sine  quibus  esse  nolo, 
Pilule  CochicB  cum  Helleboro,  Pil.  Arabicce,  Foetida,  de  quinque  generibus 
mirabolanorum,  S,x.  More  proper  to  melancholy,  not  excluding  in  the  meantime, 
turbith,  manna,  rhubarb,  agaric,  elescophe,  &.c.  which  are  not  so  proper  to  this 
humour.  For,  as  Montaltus  holds  cap.  30.  and  Montanus  cholera  etiam  purganda, 
quod  atrce  sit  jyabulum,  choler  is  to  be  purged  because  it  feeds  the  other  :  and 
some  are  of  an  opinion,  as  Erasistratus  and  Asclepiades  maintained  of  old, 
against  whom  Galen  disputes,  "^  that  no  physic  doth  piu'ge  one  humour  alone, 
but  all  alike 'or  what  is  next."  Most  therefore  in  their  receipts  and  magistrals 
which  are  coined  here,  make  a  mixture  of  several  simples  and  compounds  to  purge 
all  humours  in  general  as  well  as  this.  Some  rather  use  potions  than  pills  to 
purge  this  humour,  because  that  as  Hem'uius  and  Crato  observe,  hie  succus  a 
sicco  remedio  agre  trahitur,  this  juice  is  not  so  easily  drawn  by  dry  remedies, 
and  as  Montanus  adviseth  25  cons.  "  AU  s  drying  medicines  are  to  be  repelled, 
as  aloe,  liiera,"  and  aU  piUs  whatsoever,  because  the  disease  is  dry  of  itself. 

I  might  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  potions,  boles,  &c.  The 
doses  of  these,  but  that  they  are  common  in  every  good  physician,  and  that  I 
am  loth  to  incur  the  censm-e  of  Forestus,  lib.  3.   cap.  6.  de  urinis,  "  ''  against 

'  Testari  possum  me  sexcentis  hominibus  Helleborum  nigrum  exhibuisse,  nullo  prorsus  incommode,  &c. 
"•  Pbarmacop.  Optimum  est  ad  maniam  et  omnes  melancholicos atfectus,  tum  intra  assumptum,  turn  extra,  secus 
capiti  cum  linteolis  iu  eo  madefactis  tepide  admotum.  '  Epist.  Math.  lib.  3.  Tales  SjTupi  noceiitissimi  et 

omnibus  modis  extirpandi.  '  Purgantia  censebant  medicamenta,  non  unum  huniorem  attrahere,  sed 

quemcunque  attigerint  in  suam  naturam  convertere.  b  Ueligautur  omnes  exsiccantes  meiUcinae,  ut  Aloe, 

Hiera,  pilulip  quaecunque.  ^  Contra  eos  qui  lingua  vulgari  et  vemacula  remedia  et  medicamenta  praescri- 
bunt,  et  quibusvis  communia  faciunt. 
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those  that  divulge  and  publish  medicines  in  their  mother-tongue,"  and  lest  I 
should  give  occasion  thereby  to  some  ignorant  reader  to  practise  on  himself, 
without  the  consent  of  a  good  physician. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  hut  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  gargarisms  used 
commonly  after  a  purge,  when  the  body  is  soluble  and  loose.  Or  apopldeg- 
matisms,  niastieatories,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  moutli,  which  are  gentle, 
as  hyssop,  origan,  pennyroyal,  thyme,  mustard  ;  strong,  as  pellitory,  pepper, 
ginger,  &c. 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina  are  liquid  or  dry,  juice  of 
pimpernel,  onions,  <tc.,  castor,  pepper,  white  hellebore,  «fcc.  To  these  you 
may  add  odoraments,  perfumes,  and  suftumigations,  he. 

Taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  ch'sters  strong  or  weak,  suppositories  of  Cas- 
tiUan  soap,  honey  boiled  to  a  consistence  ;  or  stronger  of  scammony,  hellebore,  <fee. 

These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  malady  upon  several  occasions,  as 
shall  be  shown  in  its  place. 


MEMB.   III. 

Chlruryical  Remedies. 

lii  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  "  '  Who, 
how  much,  when."  That  is,  that  it  be  done  to  such  a  one  as  may  endure  it, 
or  to  whom  it  may  belong,  that  he  be  of  a  competent  age,  not  too  yomig,  nor 
too  old,  overweak,  fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have  need,  are 
full  of  bad  blood,  noxious  humours,  and  may  be  eased  by  it. 

The  quantit}^  depends  upon  the  party's  habit  of  body,  as  he  is  strong  or 
weak,  full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time  :  some  doubt  whether  it  be  best  fasting, 
or  full,  whether  the  moon's  motion  or  aspect  of  planets  be  to  be  observed  ; 
some  affirm,  some  deny,  some  grant  in  acute,  but  not  in  chronic  diseases, 
whether  before  or  after  physic.  'Tis  Heurnius'  aphorism  d  pJdebotomia  auspi- 
candum  ess,-  curiationem,  non  a  pharmacia,  you  must  begin  with  blood-letting 
and  not  ph^-sic  ;  some  except  this  peculiar  malady.  But  what  do  I  ?  Horatius 
Augenius,  a  physician  of  Padua,  hath  lately  writ  17  books  of  this  subject, 
Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kinds  of  blood-letting  in  use  ^  are  three,  first  is  that  opening  a 
vein  in  the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the  head,  knees,  or  any  other  parts, 
as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification,  oci/ssime  comjK'Scimt,  saith 
Fernelius,  they  work  presently,  and  are  applied  to  several  parts,  to  divert 
humours,  aches,  winds,  &lc. 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy^  applied  especially  to  the 
hsemorrhoids.  Horatius  Augenius,  lib.  10.  cap.  10.  Platerus  de  mentis  cdienat. 
cap.  3.  Altomarus,  Piso,  and  many  others,  prefer  them  before  any  evacuations 
in  this  kind. 

'  Cauteries  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings,  lancings, 
which,  because  the}^  are  terrible,  Dropax  and  Sinapisrnus  are  invented  by 
plasters  to  raise  blisters,  and  eating  medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  and 
the  like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  applied  in  and  to 
several  parts,  have  their  use  here  on  divers  occasions,  as  shall  be  shown. 

'  Quis,  quantum,  quando.  ^  Feraelius,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  '  Renodeus,  lib.  5.  cap.  21.  de  his  Mercurialis 
lib.  3.  de  composit.  med.  cap.  2i.    lleuruius,  lib.  1.  pras.  med.  AYecker,  &c. 
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SuBSECT.  I. — Partinilar  Cure  of  the  three  several  Kinds  ;  of  Head  Melancholy , 

The  general  cures  tlius  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it  remains  now  to 
apply  these  medicines  to  tlic  three  particular  species  or  kinds,  that,  according 
to  the  several  parts  aiFectcd,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to  help  or 
ease  himself.  I  will  treat  of  head  melancholy  first,  in  Avhich,  as  in  all  other 
good  cures,  we  must  begin  with  diet,  as  a  matter  of  most  moment,  able  often- 
times of  itself  to  work  this  effect.  I  have  read,  saith  Laurentius,  caj).  8.  de 
Melanch.  that  in  old  diseases  which  have  gotten  the  uppei-  hand  or  a  habit,  the 
manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  than  whatsoever  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
most  precious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries.  This  diet,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  only 
in  choice  of  meat  and  drinlv,  but  of  all  those  other  non-natural  things.  Let 
air  be  clear  and  moist  most  part :  diet  moistening,  of  good  juice,  easy  of 
digestion,  and  not  windy  :  drink  clear,  and  well  brewed,  not  too  strong,  nor 
too  small.  "  Make  a  melancholy  man  fat,"  as  "^  Rhasis  saith,  "  and  thou  hast 
finished  the  cure."  Exercise  not  too  remiss,  nor  too  violent.  Sleep  a  little 
more  than  ordinary.  "  Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature  ;  and 
which  Fernelius  enjoins  his  patient,  consil.  44,  above  the  rest,  to  avoid  all 
passions  aiad  perturbations  of  the  mind.  Let  him  not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any 
kind  of  melancholy),  but  still  accompanied  with  such  friends  and  familiars  he 
most  afifects,  neatly  dressed,  washed,  and  combed,  according  to  his  ability  at 
least,  in  clean  sweet  hnen,  spruce,  handsome,  decent,  and  good  apparel  ;  for 
nothing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  want,  squalor,  and  nastiness,  fovd,  or  old 
clothes  out  of  fashion.  Concerning  the  medicinal  part,  he  that  will  satisfy 
himself  at  large  (in  this  precedent  of  diet)  and  see  all  at  once,  the  whole  cure 
and  manner  of  it  in  every  distinct  species,  let  him  cousidt  with  Gordouius, 
Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenius,  lib.  de  atra  bile  ad  Card.  Caesium,  Lau- 
rentius, cap.  8.  et  9.  de  mela.  JElian  Montaltus,  de  mel.  cap.  26.  27.  28.  29. 
30.  Donat.  ah.  Alfomari,  cap.  7.  artis  med.  Hercides  de  Saxonia,  in  Panth. 
cap.  7.  et  Tract,  ejus  pecidiar.  de  melan.  ])er  Bolzetam,  edit.  Venetiis  1620. 
cap.  17.  18.  19.  Savanarola,  Bub.  82.  Tract.  8.  cap.  1.  Sckenkius,  in  prax. 
curat.  Ital.  med.  Heurnius,  cap.  12.  de  morb.  Victorius  Faventiuus,  jwracf. 
Magn.  et  Empir.  Hildesheim,  Spicel.  2.  de  man.  et  mel.  Fel.  Platter, 
Stokerus,  Bruel.  P.  Baverus,  Forestus,  Fuchsius,  Cappivaccius,  Rondoletius, 
Jason  Pratensis.  Sallust.  Sah'ian.  de  remed.  lib,  2.  cap.  1.  Jacchinus,  i?i  9. 
Rhasis,  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  Alexan.  Messaria, 
pract.  med.  lib.  1.  cap.  21.  de  mel.  Piso.  HoUerius,  <t:c.  that  have  cvdled  out  of 
those  old  Greeks,  Arabians,  and  Latins,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to  be 
used.  Or  let  him  read  those  counsels  and  considtations  of  Hugo  Senensis, 
consil.  13.  et  14.  Renerus  Solinander,  consil.  6.  sec.  1.  et  consil.  3.  sec.  3. 
Crato,  co7isil.  16.  lib.  1.  Montanus  20.  22.  and  his  following  counsels, 
Laelius  a  Fonte.  Egubinus,  consult.  44.  69.  77.  125.  129.  142.  Fernehus, 
consil.  44.  45.  46.  Jul.  Cajsar  Claudinus,  Mercuriahs,  Frambesarius,  Sen- 
nertus,  <kc.  WTierein  he  shall  find  particular  receipts,  the  whole  method, 
preparatives,  purgers,  correcters,  averters,  cordials  in  great  variety  and  abund- 
ance :  out  of  which,  because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  them, 
I  will  collect  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  notable  medicines. 

SuBSECT.   II. — Blood-letting. 
Phlebotomy  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  after  physic,  commonly  before, 
and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated,  if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it.      For 

■"  Cont.  lib.  1.  c.  9.  festines  ad  impinguationem,  et  cum impinguantur,  removetur  malum.  "  Benefi- 

cium  ventria. 
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Galen,  and  many  others,  make  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  In  this  kind  of  head- 
melancholy.  If  the  malady,  saith  Piso,  cap.  23.  and  Altomarus,  cap.  7. 
Fuchsius,  cap.  33.  "  °  shall  proceed  primarily  from  the  misaftected  brain,  the 
patient  in  such  case  shall  not  need  at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise 
abound,  the  veins  be  full,  inflamed  blood,  and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad." 
In  immaterial  melancholy,  -which  especially  comes  from  a  cold  distemperature  of 
spirits,  Ilercides  de  Saxonia,  caj).  17.  will  not  admit  of  phlebotomy  ;  Laurentius, 
cap.  9,  approves  it  out  of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians  ;  but  as  Mesne,  Rhasis, 
Alexander  appoint,  "  p  especially  in  the  head,"  to  open  the  veins  of  the  fore- 
head, nose  and  ears  is  good.  They  commonly  set  cupping-glasses  on  the 
party's  shoulders,  having  first  scarified  the  place,  they  apply  horse-leeches  on 
the  head,  and  in  all  melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accidental,  they 
cause  the  haemorrhoids  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which  saith,  "  That  in 
melancholy  and  mad  men,  the  varicose  tumour  or  hajmorroids  appearing  doth 
heal  the  same."  Valescus  prescribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kinds,  whom 
Sallust.  Salvian  follows.  "  '^  If  the  blood  abound,  which  is  discerned  b.y  the 
fulness  of  the  veins,  his  precedent  diet,  the  party's  laughter,  age,  <kc.  begin 
with  the  median  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm  :  if  the  blood  be  ruddy  and  clear, 
stop  it,  but  if  black  in  the  spring  time,  or  a  good  season,  or  thick,  let  it  run, 
according  to  the  party's  strength  :  and  some  eight  or  twelve  days  after,  open 
the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it  out  of  the  nostrils, 
or  cupping-glasses,"  k.c.  Ti'allianus  allows  of  this,  "  ^  If  there  have  been  any 
suppression  or  stopping  of  blood  at  nose,  or  haemorrhoids,  or  women's  months, 
then  to  open  a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles."  Yet  he  doth  hardly 
approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  situated  in  the  head  alone,  or  in  any 
other  dotage,  "  ^  except  it  primarily  proceed  from  blood,  or  that  the  malady 
be  increased  by  it  ;  for  blood-letting  refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except  the  body 
be  very  fidl  of  blood,  and  a  kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face."  Therefore  I  con- 
clude with  Areteus,  "  'before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,"  and  well  consider 
all  circiunstances  belonging  to  it. 

ScBSECT.  III. — Preparatifes  and  Purf/^rs. 
After  blood-letting  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines  ;  first  prepare,  and 
then  purge,  Angecp  stahuhmi purgare,  make  the  body  clean  before  we  hope  to 
do  any  good.  Walter  Bruel  would  have  a  practitioner  begin  first  with  a 
clyster  of  his,  which  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting  :  the  common  sort,  as 
Mercurialis,  Montaltus  cap.  30.  c^r.  proceed  from  lenitives  to  preparatives,  and 
so  topurgers.  Lenitives  are  well  known,  electHariumlcnitivum,  diaphenicnm, 
diacatholicon ,  8)^c.  Preparatives  are  usually  syrups  of  borage,  bugloss,  apples, 
fumitory,  thjiiie  and  epithyme,  with  double  as  much  of  the  same  decoction  or 
distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of  bugloss,  balm,  hops,  endive,  scolopendry, 
fumitory,  k,Q,.  or  these  sodden  in  whey,  Avhich  must  be  reiterated  and  used  for 
many  days  together.  Purges  come  last,  "  which  must  not  be  used  at  all,  if 
the  malady  may  be  otherwise  helped,"  because  they  weaken  nature  and  dry  so 
much;  and  in  giving  of  them,  ""we  must  begin  with  the  gentlest  first." 
Some  forbid  all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and   Salvianus,  he.     Ne  insa- 

"  Si  ex  primario  cerebri  affeetu  melancholic!  evaserint,  sanguinis  detractione  non  indigent,  nisi  ob  alias 
caiisas  sanguis  mittatui',  si  multus  in  vasis,  &c.  frustra  enim  fatigatur  corpus,  &c.  p  Competit  iis 

phlebotomia  frontis.  i  Si  sanguis  abundet,   quod  scitur  ex  venarum  repletione,   victus   ratione 

prwcedente,  risu  aegri,  setate  et  aliis,  Tundatur  mediana ;  et  si  sanguis  apparet  clai-us  et  ruber,  suppri- 
matur ;  aut  si  yere,  si  niger  aut  crassus  penuittatur  fluere  pro  viribus  Eegri,  dein  post  8.  vel.  12.  diem 
aperiatur  cephalica  partis  magis  affectse,  et  vena  frontis,  aut  sangTiis  provocetur  setis  per  nares,  &c.  '  Si 

quibus  consuetce  suae  suppressse  sunt  menses,  «Si:c.  talo  secare  oportet,  aut  vena  frontis  si  sanguis  peccet 
cerebro.  "  Xisi  ortum  ducat  a  sangaiine,  ne  morbus  inde  augeatur :  phlebotomia  refrigerat  et  exsiccat, 

nisi  coi-pus  sit  valde  sanguineum,  nibicundum.  '  Cum  sangninem  detrahere  oportet,  deliberatione  indiget. 
Areteus,  lib.  7.  c.  5.  "  A  lenioribus  auspicandum.     i  Valescus,  Piso,  Bruel  i  rariusque  medicanientis  pur- 

gantibusutendum,  ni  sit  opus. 
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niores  indefiant,  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease  "''hy  drying  too  much." 
Purge  downward  rather  than  upward,  use  potions  rather  than  pills,  and  when 
you  hegin  physic,  persevere  and  continue  in  a  course  ;  for  as  one  ohserves, 
y  move  re  et  non  educere  in,omnihus  malum  est;  to  stir  up  the  humour  (as  one 
purge  commonly  doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more  harm  than  good.  They 
must  continue  in  a  coui-se  of  physic,  yet  not  so  that  they  tire  and  oppress 
nature,  danda  quies  naturoi,  they  must  now  and  then  remit,  and  let  nature 
have  some  rest.  The  most  gentle  purges  to  hegin  with,  are  ^  senna,  cassia, 
epithyme,  myraholanes,  catholicon  :  if  these  prevail  not,  we  may  proceed  to 
stronger,  as  the  confection  of  hamech,  pil.  Inda3,  fumitorite,  de  assaieret,  of 
lapis  armenus  and  lazuli,  diasena.  Or  if  piUs  he  too  dry  ;  ^  some  prescribe 
both  hellebores  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretus,  "  ^because  this  dis- 
ease wiU  resist  a  gentle  medicine."  Laurentius  and  Hercides  de  Saxonia 
would  have  antimony  tried  last,  "  if  the  ^  party  be  strong,  and  it  warily  given. " 
^  Trincavelius  prefers  hierologodium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  in  his  Apol. 
rad.  5.  subscribes,  a  very  good  medicine  they  account  it.  But  Crato  in  a 
counsel  of  his,  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  chancellor,  wholly  rejects  it. 

I  find  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  receipts  and  magistrals, 
amongst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease  ;  some  of  the  chiefest  I  will 
rehearse.  ®  To  be  sea-sick  first  is  very  good  at  seasonable  times.  Helle- 
borismus  Matthioh,  mth  which  he  vaunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  several 
cures,  "  ^  I  never  gave  it  (saith  he),  but  after  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of  God, 
they  were  happily  cured."  The  manner  of  making  it  he  sets  down  at  large  in 
his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  Ilanksliius  a  physician.  Walter  Bruel,  and 
Heurnius,  make  mention  of  it  with  great  approbation  ;  so  doth  Sckenkius  in 
his  memorable  cures,  and  experimental  medicines,  cen.  6.  obser.  37.  That 
famous  Helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  in  his  consulta- 
tions and  counsels,  as  28.  pro.  melan.  sacerdote,  et  consil.  148.  pro  hypochon- 
driaco,  and  ci-acks,  "  sto  be  a  most  sovereign  remedy  for  all  melancholy  persons, 
which  he  hath  often  given  without  offence,  and  found  by  long  experience  and 
observations  to  be  such." 

Quercetan  prefers  a  syrup  of  hellebore  in  his  Spagirica  Pharmac.  and  Helle- 
bore's extract  cap.  5.  of  his  invention  hkewise  ("a  most  safe  medicine  ''and  not 
unfit  to  be  given  childi'en")  before  all  remedies  whatsoever. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebore,  admits  this  medicine,  but  as  it  is 
prepared  by  him.  "  ^  It  is  most  certain  (saith  he)  that  the  virtue  of  this  herb 
is  great,  and  admu'able  in  eflect,  and  little  diflering  from  balm  itself;  and  he 
that  knows  well  how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  than  all  their  books  con- 
tain, or  all  the  doctors  in  Germany  can  show." 

^lianus  Montaltus  in  his  exquisite  work  demorb.  capitis,  cap.  31.  de  mel.  sets 
a  special  receipt  of  his  own,  which  in  his  practice  "  ^  he  fortunately  used  ; 
because  it  is  but  short  I  will  set  it  down." 

"  R  Syrupe  de  pomis   3'j>  aquae  borag.  3iiij. 
Ellebori  nigii  per  noctem  iufusi  in  ligatura 
6  vel  8  gi".  man6 facta  collatuia  exhibe." 

Other  receipts  of  the  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  find  in  him.  Valescus 
admires  jw?<fc/s  Hali,  and  Jason  Prateusis   after  him  :  the  confection  of  which 

'  Quia  corpus  exiccant,  morbum  augent.        v  Guianerius  Tract.  1.5.  c.  6.        '  Piso.        »Rhasis,ssepe  valent 
ex  Ilelleboro.  ''Lib.?.  Exiguis  medieamentis  morbus  uon  obsequitur.  >■  Mode  caute  detur  et 

robustis.  <■  Consil.  10.  1.  1.  '  Plin.  1.  31.  c.  6.    Navigationes  ob  vomitionem  prosunt  plurimis  morbis 

capitis,  et  omnibus  ob  quas  Helleboi'um  bibitur.  Idem  Dioscorides,  lib.  5.  cap.  13.  Avieenna  tertia  imprimis, 
f  Nunquam  dedimus,  quin  ex  una  aut  altera  assumptione,  Deo  juvante,  fuerint  ad  salutem  restituti. 
g  Lib.  2.   Inter  composita  purgantia  nielaucholiam.  ^  Longo  experimento  a  se  observatum  esse,  melau- 

cholicos  sine  offjnsa  egregi6  curandos  valere.  Idem  respoasione  ad  Aubertum,  veratnnu  nigrum,  alias 
timidum  et  periculosum  vini  spiritu  etiam  et  olco  commodum  sic  usui  redditur  ut  etiam  pueris  tuto  adminis- 
trari  possit.  '  Certum  est  hujus  herbse  vlrtutem  maximam  et  mirabilem  esse,  parumque  distare  abalsamo. 
Et  qui  norit  eo  recte  uti,  plus  habet  artis  quam  tota  scribentium  cohors  aut  omnes  doctores  in  Germania. 
^  Quo  feliciter  usus  sum. 
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our  new  London  Pliarniacopojia  hatli  lately  reviveil.  "  '  Put  case  (saitlilie)  all 
other  medicines  fail,  by  the  help  of  God  this  alone  shall  do  it,  and  'tis  a 
crowned  medicine  which  must  be  kept  in  secret." 

"  R.  Epithymi  semunc.  lapidis  lazuli,  agaric!  aua.SiJ. 
Scammonii,  5.1.  Chariopliillorum  numero,  20  pulverisentur 
Omnia,  et  ipsius  pulveris  scrup.  4.  singulis  septiraanis  assumat." 

To  these  I  may  add  Arnoldi  vinnni  Buglossatum,  or  borage  wine  before  men- 
tioned, which '"  Mizaldus  calls  vimtm  m/ra/jile,  a  wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerns 
vouchsafes  t-o  repeat  i^erbatini  amongst  other  receipts.  Rubeus  his  "  compound 
water  out  of  Sapanarola  :  Pinetus  his  balm  ;  Cardan's  P/dr/s  Hj/acir/fJ/i,  witli 
which,  in  his  book  de  curis  admiraiid/'s,  he  boasts  that  he  had  cui'cd  many 
melanclioly  persons  in  eight  days,  which  "  Sckenkius  puts  amongst  his  observa 
ble  medicines ;  Altomarus  his  syrup,  with  which  P  he  calls  God  so  solemnly  to 
witness,  he  liath  in  his  kind  done  many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Sckenkius 
cent.  7.  observ.  80.  mentioneth,  Daniel  Sennortus  Uh.  1.  part  2.  cap.  12.  so 
much  commends  ;  Rulandus'  admirable  water  for  melancholy,  which  cent.  2. 
cap.  96.  he  names  Spiritum  vitce atiretim,  Panaceam,  what  not,  and  his  absolute 
medicine  of  50  eggs,  curat.  Empir.  cent.  1 .  ciir.  5.  to  be  taken  three  in  a  morn- 
ing, with  a  powder  of  his.  i  Faventinus  /^rac.  Emper.  doubles  this  number  of 
eggs,  and  will  have  101  to  be  taken  by  three  and  three  in  like  sort,  which 
Sallust  Salvian  approves  de  red.  med.  lib.  2.c.  1.  with  some  of  the  same  powder, 
till  all  be  spent,  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy  and  mad  men. 

"  K.  Epithymi,  thynii,  ana  drachmas  duas,  sacchari  albi  unciam  unam,  croei  grana  tria, 
Cinamoini  drachmam  unam  ;  misce,  fiat  pulvis." 

All  these  yet  are  nothing  to  those  ■■  chemical  preparatives  of  Acpia  Chalidonia, 
quintessence  of  hellebore,  salts,  extracts,  distillations,  oils,  Aifrum  potabile,  S^-c. 
Dr.  Anthony  in  his  book  de  aiiro  potab.  edit.  IGOO.  is  all  in  all  for  it.  "  ^  And 
though  all  the  schools  of  Galenists,  with  a  wicked  and  unthankfid  pride  and 
scorn,  detest  it  in  their  practice,  yet  in  more  grievous  diseases,  when  their  vege- 
tals  will  do  no  good,"  they  are  compelled  to  seek  the  help  of  minerals,  though 
they  "use  them  rashly,  unprofitably,  slackly,  and  to  no  purpose."  Rhenanus, 
a  Dutch  chemist,  in  his  book  de  Sale  c  puieo  cmergente,  takes  upon  him  to 
apologise  for  Anthony,  and  sets  light  by  all  that  speak  against  him.  But  what 
do  1  meddle  with  this  great  controversy,  which  is  the  subject  of  many  volumes  ? 
Let  Paracelsus,  Quei'cetan,  Crollius,  and  the  brethren  of  the  rosy  cross,  defend 
themselves  as  they  may.  Crato,  Erastus,  and  the  Galenists  oppugn.  Para- 
celsus, he  brags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more  famous  cures  by  this  means, 
than  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself  a  monarch  ;  Galen,  Hippo- 
crates, infants,  illiterate,  ha.  As  Thessalus  of  old  railed  against  those  ancient 
Asclepiadean  writers,  "'he  condemns  others,  insults,  triumphs,  overcomes  all 
antiquity  (saith  Galen  as  if  he  spake  to  him),  declares  himself  a  conqueror,  and 
crowns  his  own  doings.  "  One  drop  of  their  chemical  preparatives  shall  do  more 
good  than  all  their  fulsome  potions."  Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galenists 
vilify  them  on  the  other  side,  as  heretics  in  physic  ;  "  ^  Paracelsus  did  that  in 
physic,  which  Luther  in  Divinity,  y  A  drunken  rogue  he  was,  a  base  fellow,  a 
magician,  he  had  the  devil  for  his  master,  devils  his  familiar  companions,  and 

'  Hoc  posito  quod  alise  medicina  non  valeant,  ista  tunc  Dei  misericordia  valebit,  et  est  medicina  coronata, 
quse  secretissimci  teneatur.  ^  Lib.  de  artif.  med.  "  Sect.  3.     Optimum  remedium  aqua  composita 

Savanarola?.  » Sckenkius,  observ.  31.  p  Donatus  ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.  Tester  Deum,  me  multos 

melancholicos  hujus  solius  syrupi  usu  curasse,  facta  prius  purgatione.  ''  Centum  ova  et  unum,  quolibet 

mane  sumant  ova  sorbilia,  cum  sequenti  pulvere  supra  ovum  aspersa,  et  contineant  quousque  assumpserint 
centum  et  unum,  maniacis  et  melancholicis  utilissimum  remedium.  'Quercetan,  cap.  4.  Phar.  Oswaldus 

Crollius.  =>  Cap.  1.  Licet  tota  Galenistarum  scliola,  mineralia  non  sine  impio  et  ingrato  fastu  a  sua  practica 
detestentur  ;  tamen  in  gravioribus  morbis  omni  vegetabilium  derelicto  subuiJio,  ad  mineralia  confugiunt,  licet 
ea  temere,  ignaviter,  et  inutiliter  usurpent.  Ad  finem  libri.  '  Veteres  maledictis  incessit,  vincit,  et  contra 
omnem  antiquitatem  coronatur,  ipseque  a  se  victor  declaratur.     C>al.  lib.  1.  meth.  c.  2.  "  Codronchus 

de  sale  absynthii.         ^  Idem  Paracelsus  in  medicina,  quod  Lutherus  in  Theologia.  v  Disput.  in  eundem, 

parte  1.     Magus  ebrius,  illiteratus,  dajmonem  praeceptorem  habuit,  dcemones  familiares,  &c. 
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■what  he  did,  was  done  by  tlie  lielp  of  the  devil."  Tims  they  contend  and  rail, 
and  every  mart  write  hooks  pro  and  coti,  et  adhuc  sub  jiidice  lis  est :  let  them 
agree  as  they  will,  I  proceed. 

SuBSECT.   IV. — Averters. 

AvEUTERS  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to  the  same  purpose, 
to  divert  this  rebellious  humour,  and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range, 
clysters  and  suppositories  challenge  a  chief  place,  to  dra^v  this  humour  from 
the  brain  and  heart,  to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still 
used  a  few  days  between,  and  those  to  be  made  with  the  boiled  seeds  of  anise, 
fennel,  and  bastard  saftron,  hops,  thyme,  epithjine,  mallows,  fumitory,  bugloss, 
polypody,  senna,  diascne,  hamech,  cassia,  diacathollcon,  hierologodium,  oil  of 
violets,  sweet  almonds,  k.c.  For  without  question,  a  clyster  opportunely  used, 
cannot  choose  in  this,  as  most  other  maladies,  but  to  do  very  much  good  ; 
Cli/steres  nutriiint,  sometimes  clysters  nourish,  as  they  may  be  prepared,  as  I 
was  informed  not  long  since  by  a  learned  lecture  of  our  natural  philosophy 
^  reader,  which  he  handled  by  Avay  of  discourse,  out  of  some  other  noted  physi- 
cians. Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but  not  sweat.  Trinca- 
velius  coiisi'.  16.  cap.  1.  in  head-melancholy  forbids  it.  P.  Byarus  and  others 
approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts,  and  to  bathe  them  with  warm  water. 
Instead  of  ordinary  frictions,  Cardan  prescribes  rubbing  with  nettles  till  they 
blister  the  skin,  which  likewise  ^  Basardus  Visontinus  so  much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals  are  generally  received.  Montaltus  c.  34. 
Hildesheim  spicel.  3.  fol.  136  and  238.  give  several  receipts  of  all  three. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia  relates  of  an  empiric  in  Venice  "  ^' that  had  a  strong- 
water  to  purge  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  which  he  still  used  in  head-melan- 
choly, and  would  sell  for  no  gold." 

To  open  months  and  ha?morrhoids  is  very  good  physic,  "  '"  If  they  have  been 
formerly  stopped."  Faventinus  would  have  them  opened  with  horse-leeches,  so 
Avould  Hercul.  do  Sax.  Julius  Alexandrinus  consil.  185.  Scoltzii  thinks  aloes 
fitter  :  ^  most  approve  horse-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead, 
^  nostrils,  and  other  places. 

Montaltus  cap.  29.  out  of  Alexander  and  others,  prescribes  "''cupping- 
glasses,  and  issues  in  the  left  thigh."  Aretus^/6.  7.  cap.  5.  ^Pauhis  Regolinus, 
Sylvius  will  have  them  without  scarification,  "  applied  to  the  shoulders  and 
back,  thighs  and  feet:  "  '^  Montaltus  cffjC),  34.  "bids  open  an  issue  in  the  arm, 
or  hinder  part  of  the  head."  ^  Piso  enjoins  ligatures,  frictions,  suppositories, 
-and  cupping-glasses,  still  without  scarification,  and  the  rest. 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  "'^in  the  suture  of  the  crown,  and  the 
seared  or  ulcerated  place  sufiered  to  run  a  good  while.  'Tis  not  amiss  to  bore 
the  skull  with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours."  Sallus.  Sal- 
vianus  de  re  medic,  lib,  2.  cap.  1.  "'because  this  humour  hardly  yields  to  other 
physic,  would  have  the  leg  cauterised,  or  the  left  leg,  below  the  knee,  "^  and 
the  head  bored  in  two  or  three  ])laces,"  for  that  it  much  avails  to  the  exhalation 
of  the  vapours  :  "  "  I  saw  (saith  he)  a  melancholy  man  at  Rome,  that  by  no 
remedies  could  be  healed,  but  when  by  chance  he  was  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  the  skull  broken,  he  was  excellently  cured."     Another,  to  the  admiration 

'Master  D.  Lapworth.  »  Aut.  Philos.  cap.   de  melan.   frictio  vertice,   &c.  ''Aqua  for- 

tissima  purgans  os,  iiares,  quam  non  vult  auio  vendere.  i^  Mercurialis  consil.  6.  et  30.  hsemorroidum  et 

mensium  provocatio  .juvat,  modo  ex  eorum  sujipressione  ortiim  habuerit.  ^  Laurentius,  Hruel,  &c. 

«  P.  Bayerus,  1.  2.  cap.  13.  naribus,  &c.  ' Cucurbitulse  siccse,  et  fontanellEe  crure  sinistro.  s  Hildesheim 
spicel.  2.  Vapores  ^  cerebro  trabendi  sunt  frictionibus  uuiversi,  cucurbitidis  siccis,  bumeris  ac  dorso  affixis, 
circa  pedes  et  crura.  ^  Pontanellani  aperi  juxta  occipitum,  aut  bracbium.  '  Haleni,  ligaturae, 

frictiones,  &c.  ^  Cauterium  fiat  sutura  coronali,  diu  fluere  permittantur  loca  ulcerosa.     Trepano  etiam 

cranii  densitas  imrainui  poterit,  ut  vaporibus  fuliginosis  exitus  pateat.  '  Quoniani  dififieulter  cedit  aliis 

medicamentis,  ideo  fiat  in  vertice  cauterium,  aut  crure  sinistro  infra  genu.  "'  Fiant  duo  ,aut  tria  cauteria, 
«um  ossis  perforatione.  "  Vidi  Konia;  meUincbolicum  qui  adhibitis  multis  remediis,  sanarinou  poterat ; 

ged  cum  cranium  gladio  fractnm  esset,  optirae  sanatus  est. 
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of  the  belioklers,  "  "breaking  bis  bead  with  a  fall  from  on  higb,  was  instantly 
recovered  of  bis  dotage."  Gordonius  cap.  13.  pari.  2.  would  bave  tbesc  caute- 
ries tried  last,  when  no  otber  pbysic  will  serve.  "  p  The  bead  to  be  sbaved 
and  bored  to  let  out  fumes,  wbich  witbout  doubt  will  do  mucb  good.  I 
saw  a  melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  bead  with  a  sword,  bis  brain-pan  broken  ; 
so  long  as  the  wound  was  open  he  was  well,  but  when  bis  Avound  was  healed, 
liis  dotage  returned  again."  But  Alexander  Messaria  a  professor  in  Padua, 
lib.  \.  pract.  med.  cap.  -21.  de  melancliol.  will  allow  no  cauteries  at  all,  'tis  too 
stifi'  a  humour  and  too  thick  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated. 

Guianerius  c.  8.  Tract.  15.  cured  a  nobleman  in  Savoy,  by  boi-ing  alone, 
"  <i  leaving  the  hole  open  a  month  together,"  by  means  of  which,  after  two 
years'  melancholy  and  madness,  be  was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy 
in  the  suture  of  the  crown  ;  but  ArciUanus  would  bave  the  cautery  to  l)e  made 
with  gold.  In  many  other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for  melancholy 
men,  as  in  the  thighs,  {Mercurialis  consil.  86.)  arms,  legs.  Idem  consU.  6.  and 
19  and  25.  Montanus  86.  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  torn.  2.  consult.  84.  pro  hi/po- 
chond.  co.vd  dextrd,  Sfc,  but  most  in  the  bead,  "if  other  physic  wiU  do  no  good." 

SuBSECT.  V. — Alteratives  and  Cordials,  corrolioraiinc/,  resolving  the  Reliques, 
and  mending  the  Temperament . 

Because  this  humour  is  so  malign  of  itself,  and  so  bard  to  be  removed,  the 
reUques  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  alteratives,  cordials,  and  such  means  :  the  tem- 
per is  to  be  altered  and  amended,  with  such  things  as  fortify  and  strengthen 
the  heart  and  brain,  "  ^  which  are  commonly  both  affected  in  this  malady,  and 
do  mutually  misaffect  one  another  :  which  are  still  to  be  given  every  other  day, 
or  some  few  days  inserted  after  a  jiurge,  or  like  pbysic,  as  occasion  serves,  and 
are  of  such  force,  that  many  times  they  help  alone,  and  as  ^  Arnoldus  holds  in 
bis  Aphorisms,  are  to  be  "preferred  before  all  other  medicines,  in  what  kind 
soever." 

Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives,  I  do  not  find  a  more  present 
remedy,  than  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  if  it  be  sobei'ly  and  opportunely 
used.  It  makes  a  man  bold,  hardy,  courageous,  "  *^wbetteth  the  wit,"  if  mode- 
rately taken,  (and  as  Plutarch  "  saith,  Si/mp.  7.  qacest.  12.)  "it  makes  those 
whicb  are  otherwise  dull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frankincense,  or  quicken 
(Xenophon  adds)  ''as  oil  doth  fire.  "^  A  famous  cordial"  Mattbiolus  in  Dios- 
eoridum  calls  it,  "an  excellent  nutriment  to  refresh  the  body,  it  makes  a  good 
colour,  a  flourishing  age,  helps  concoction,  fortifies  the  stomach,  takes  away 
obstructions,  provokes  vuine,  drives  out  excrements,  procures  sleep,  clears  the 
blood,  expels  wind  and  cold  poisons,  attenuates,  concocts,  dissipates  all  thick 
vapours,  and  fuliginous  humours."  And  that  which  is  all  in  all  to  my  purpose, 
it  takes  away  fear  and  sorrow.  ^  Curas  edaces  dissipat  Evius.  "  It  glads  the 
heart  of  man,"  Psal.  civ.  15.  hilaritatis  duke  seminarium.  Helena's  bowl,  the 
sole  nectar  of  the  gods,  or  that  true  nepenthes  in  ^  Homer,  wbich  puts  away 
care  and  grief,  as  Oribasius  5.  Collect.  cap>.  7.  and  some  others  will,  was  nought 
else  but  a  cup  of  good  wine.  "It  makes  the  mind  of  the  king  and  of  the  father- 
less both  one,  of  the  bond  and  freeman,  poor  and  rich  ;  it  turneth  all  his 
thoughts  to  joy  and  mirth,  makes  him  remember  no  sorrower  debt,  but  enrich- 

o  Et  .altei-um  vidi  melancholicum,  qui  ex  alto  cadens  non  sine  astantium  admiratione,  liberatus  'est. 
v  Radatur  caput  et  fiat  cauterium  in  capite  ;  procul  dubio  ista  faciunt  ad  fumorum  exhalationem  ;  vidi 
melancholicum  k  fortuna  gladio  vulneratum,  et  cranium  fractum,  quam  diu  \'ulnus  apertum,  curatus  optime; 
at  cum  vulnus  sanatum,  reversa  est  mania.  'j  Usque  ad  duram  matrem  trepanari  feci,  et  per  mensam 

aperte  stetit.  ■■  (Cordis  ratio  semper  habenda  quod  cerebro  compatitur,  et  sese  invicem  officiunt. 

•  Aphor.  38.  Medicina  Theriacalis  praecaeteris  eligenda.  '  Galen,  de  temp.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  moderate  vinum 

sumptum,  acuit  ingenium.  "  Tardos  aliter  et  tristes  thuris  in  modum  exhalare  facit.  »  Uilaritatem 

ut  oleum  flammam  excitat.  y  Viribus  retinendis  cardiacum  cximium,  nutriendo  corpori  alimentura 

optimum,  statem  floridam  facit,  calorem  innatum  fovet,  concoctionem  juvat,  stomachum  roborat.  cxcre- 
mentis  viam  parat,  urinam  movet,  somnum  conciliat,  venena,  fri<?idos  flatus  dissipat,  crassos  lumiores 
atteuuat,  coquit,  dlscutit,  &c.        » Ilor.  lib.  2.  od.  11.  "  Bacchus  dissipates  corrodir.!?  cares."  '  t'dyss.  A. 
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ctli  Ills  licart,  and  makes  liiiu  speak  l»y  talents,"  Esdras  iii.  19,  20,  21.  It 
gives  life  itself,  spirits,  wit,  kc.  For  which  cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchus, 
Liber  jmter  a  lihcraudo,  and  ^  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an 
altar.  "  "=  Wine  measurahly  drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gladness  and  cheerful- 
ness of  mind,  it  checreth  God  and  men,"  Judges  ix.  1.3.  Icetitice  Bacchus  dator,  it 
makes  an  old  wife  dance,  and  such  as  are  in  misery  to  forget  evil,  and  be  '^ merry. 

"  Haechus  et  afllictis  requiem  mortalibus  affert,        1  "  Wine  makes  a  troubled  soul  to  rest, 

Crura  licet  duro  coiuiv.-de  vincta  forent."  |  Though  feet  with  fetters  be  opprest." 

Pemetrius  in  Plutarch,  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus's  hands,  and  was  prisoner 
in  Syi'iji-  "  '"spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink  that  he  might  so  ease  his  dis- 
contented mind,  and  avoid  those  continual  cogitations  of  his  present  condition 
wherewith  he  was  tormented."  Therefore  Solomon,  Prov.  xxxi.  G,  bids  "wine 
be  given  to  him  that  is  I'eady  to  "^ perish,  and  to  him  that  hath  grief  of  heart, 
let  him  drink  that  he  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more." 
SolUcitis  animis  onus  eximit,  it  eascth  a  burdened  soid,  nothing  speedier,  no- 
thing better  ;  which  the  prophet  Zachariah  perceived,  Avhen  he  said,  "  that  in 
the  time  of  Messias,  they  of  Ephraim  should  be  glad,  and  their  heart  should 
rejoice  as  through  wine."  All  which  makes  me  very  well  approve  of  that  pretty 
description  of  a  feast  in  sBartholomcus  Anglicus,  when  grace  was  said,  their 
hands  washed,  and  the  guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  with  good  discourse,  sweet 
music,  dainty  fare,  exJiilarationis  graiia,  poctda  iterum  atque  iterum  offeruntur, 
as  a  corollary  to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a  gTace  cup  came 
in  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  to  one  another  again  and  again. 
Which  as  I.  Fi-edericus  Matenesius,  Crii.  Christ.  lib.  2.  cap.  5,  6,  <fe  7,  was  an 
old  custom  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be  not  enforced, 
bibere  per  violentiam,  but  as  in  that  royal  feast  of '' Ahasuerus,  which  lasted 
180  days,  "without  compulsion  they  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels," 
when  and  what  they  woidd  themselves.  This  of  drink  is  a  most  easy  and  parable 
remedy,  a  common,  a  cheap,  still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow,  and  such  trouble- 
some thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind  ;  as  brimstone  with  iire,  the  spirits  on  a 
sudden  are  enlightened  by  it.  "No  better  physic"  (saith  '  Rhasis)  "for  a 
melancholy  man  :  and  he  that  can  keep  company,  and  carouse,  needs  no  other 
medicines,"  'tis  enough.  His  countryman  Avicenna,  31.  doct.  2.  cap.  8.  pro- 
ceeds farther  yet,  and  will  have  him  that  is  troubled  in  mind,  or  melancholy,  not 
to  drink  only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk  :  excellent  good  physic  it  is  for  this 
and  many  other  diseases.  Magninus  Reg.  san.  pa7i.  3.  c.  31.  will  have  them 
to  be  so  once  a  month  at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  "  '^because  it  scours 
the  body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  manner  of  supei-fluities,  and  keeps  it 
clean."  Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  philosopher,  in  his  book  de  tranquil, 
lib.  1.  c.  15.  nonnunquam  ut  in  aliis  morbis  ad  ebrietatem  usque  veniendum  ; 
Curas  deprimit,  tristitice  medetur,  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be  drunk,  it  helps 
sorrow,  depresseth  eares^  and  so  concludes  this  tract  with  a  cup  of  wine  :  Habes, 
Serene  charissime,  qucB  ad  tranquHlitatem  animce  p)ertmeyit.  But  these  are 
epicm'eal  tenets,  tending  to  looseness  of  life,  luxury  and  atheism,  maintained 
alone  b}'  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabians,  profiiue  Christians,  and  are  ex- 
ploded by  Rabbi  Moses,  tract.  4.  Gidiel,  Placentius,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  Valescus 
de  Taranta,  and  most  accurately  ventilated  by  Jo.  Sylvaticus,  a  late  writer  and 
physician  of  Milan,  med.  cont.  cap.  14.  where  you  shall  find  this  tenet  copi- 
ously confuted. 

"j  Pausanias.  '  Sjracides,  31.  28.  '' Legitur  et  prisci  Catonis.    Ssepe  mere  caluisse  virtus.  *  In 

pocula  et  aleam  se  praecipitavit,  et  lis  fere  tempus  traduxit,  ut  segram  erapula  mentem  levaret,  et  conditionis 
prsesentis  cogitationes  quibus  agitabatur  sobrius  \itaret.  'So  did  the  Athenians  of  old,  as  Suidas  relates, 

and  so  do  the  Germans  at  this  day.  s  Lib.  6.  cap.  23.  et  24.  de  rerum  proprietat.  "^  Esther,  i.  8. 

'  Tract.  1.  cont.  1.  1.  Non  estres  laudabilior  eo,  vel  cura  melior ;  qui  melanchohcus,  ntatur  societate  hominura 
et  biberia  ;  et  qui  potest  sustinere  usum  vini,  non  indigetalia  medicina.  quodeo  sunt  omnia  ad  usum  neces- 
saria  hujus  passionis.  ^  Turn  quod  sequatur  inde  sudor,  vomitio,  uriua,  il  quibus  superfluitates  a 

con^ore  removentur  et  remanet  corpus  mundum. 
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Howsoever  you  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wiue  and  strong  drink  have  sucli 
virtue  to  expel  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  ever  hereafter  let's 
drink  and  be  merry. 


"  '  I'rome  reconditum,  Lyde  strenua,  ca'cubum, 
C.opaciores  puer  hue  .atfer  Scyphos, 
Et  Chia  vina  aut  Lesbia." 


"  Come,  lusty  Lyda,  fill's  a  cup  of  s.ack, 
And,  sirrah  drawer,  bigger  pots  we  lack, 
And  Scio  wines  that  have  so  good  a  smack." 


T  say  with  him  in  '"A.  GeUius,  "let  us  maintain  the  vigour  of  our  souls  witli 
a  moderate  cup  of  wine,"  ^Natis  in  iisum  Icetitice  sci/plds,  "and  drink  to  refresh 
our  mind  ;  if  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  torpid  bashfulness,  let 's  wasli 
it  aU  away.  "^ Nunc  vino  pel// te  curas ;  so  saith  *  Horace,  so  saith  Anacreon, 


Let 's  drive  down  care  with  a  cup  of  wine :  and  so  say  I  too,  (though  /  clrink 
7ione  myself)  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  soberly,  oppor- 
tunely used  :  so  that  "  they  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,"  which 
our  °Apostle  forewarns  ;  for  as  Chrysostom  well  comments  on  that  place,  ad 
Icetitiani  datum  est  vinum,  non  ad  ebrietatem,  'tis  for  mirth  wine,  but  not  for 
madness  :  and  wiU  you  know  where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be  understood  ? 
Vis  discere  id)i  bonutn  sit  vinum  ?  Audi  quid  dicat  Scrij/tura,  hear  the  Scrip- 
tures, "  Give  wine  to  them  that  are  in  sorrow,"  or  as  Paul  bid  Timothy  drink 
wine  for  his  stomach's  sake,  for  concoction,  health,  or  some  such  honest  occa- 
sion. Otherwise,  as  p  Pliny  teUeth  us  ;  if  singular  moderation  be  not  had, 
"luothing  so  pernicious,  'tis  mere  vinegar,  blandus  dcemon,  poison  itself."  But 
hear  a  more  fearful  doom,  Habac.  ii.  15.  h  16.  "  Woe  be  to  him  that  makes 
his  neighbour  drunk,  shamcfid  spewing  shall  be  upon  his  glory."  Let  not 
good  fellows  triumph  therefore  (saith  Mattliiolus)  that  I  have  so  much  com- 
mended wine  ;  if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  "  instead  of  making  glad,  it  eon- 
founds  both  body  and  soul,  it  makes  a  giddy  head,  a  sorrowfid  heart."  And 
'twas  well  said  of  the  poet  of  old,  "  Vine  causeth  mirth  and  grief,  ''nothing  so 
good  for  some,  so  bad  for  others,  especially  as  ^one  observes,  qui  a  causa  calida 
male  hahent,  that  are  hot  or  inflamed.  And  so  of  spices,  they  alone,  as  I  have 
showed,  cause  head-melancholy  themselves,  they  nmst  not  use  wine  as  an  *  ordi- 
nary drink,  or  in  their  diet.  But  to  determine  with  Laurentius,  c.  8.  de  melan. 
wine  is  bad  for  madmen,  and  such  as  are  troubled  with  heat  in  their  inner 
parts  or  brains  ;  but  to  melancholy,  which  is  cold  (as  most  is),  wine,  soberly 
used,  may  be  veiy  good. 

I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  China  roots,  sassafras,  sarsapariUa, 
guaiacum  :  China,  saith  Mauardus,  makes  a  goo"d  colom-  in  the  face,  takes 
away  melancholy,  and  all  iniirmities  proceeding  from  cold,  even  so  sarsapavilla 
provokes  sweat  mightily,  guaiacum  dries,  Claudinus,  consult.  89.  &  46.  Mon- 
tanus,  Capivaccius,  consult.  188.  Scoltzii,  make  frequent  and  good  use  of  guai- 
acimi  and  China,  ""so  that  the  liver  be  not  incensed,"  good  for  such  as  are 
cold,  as  most  melancholy  men  are,  but  by  no  means  to  be  mentioned  in  hot. 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffee  (for  they  use  no  wine),  so  named  of  a 
berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  perhaps  the  same,)  which  tliey  sip  still  of, 
and  sup  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer  ;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  coffee- 
houses, which  are  somewhat  like  our  alehouses  or  taverns,  and  there  they 
sit  chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together, 

'Ilor.        ">  Lib.  15.  2.  noet.  Att.  Vigorem  animi  moderate  vini  usu  tueamur,  et  calefacto  siuiul,  refotoque 
animo  si  quid  in  eo  vel  frigidae  tristitis,  vel  torpentis  verecundiae  fuerit,  diluamus.  "  Hor.  1.  1.  od.  27. 

*  Od.  7.  lib.  1.  2f).    Nam  praestat  el>rium  me  quani  niortnum  jacere.  "  Eplies.  v.  18.  ser.  19.  in  cap.  5. 

I'  Lib.  14.  5.  Nihil  perniciosus  viribus  si  modus  absit,  venenum.         n  Theocritus  idyl.  1.3.  vino  dari  lactitiam  et 
dolorem.    ^  ' Henodeus.  '  Mercurialis  consil.  25.     Vinum  frigidis  optimum,  et  pessimum  ferinii 

melanclioliA.        '  Femelius  consil.  44  et  45,  vinum  prohibet  assiduum,  et  aroraata.  "  Modo  jecur  non 

jneendatur. 
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because  tlioy  find  by  experience  that  kind  of  drink,  so  used,  helpeth  digestion, 
and  jtroc'iu-eth  alacrity.      Some  of  them  take  opium  to  tliis  purpose. 

J>()rage,  bahn,  saffron,  gold,  I  have  spoken  of  ;  Montaltus,  c.  23.  commends 
scorzonera  roots  condite.  Garcius  ab  llovio,  plant,  hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  makes 
mention  of  an  herb  called  datura,  "  ^  which,  if  it  be  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours 
following,  takes  away  all  sense  of  grief,  makes  them  incline  to  laughter  and 
mirth  :"  and  another  called  bauge,  like  in  effect  to  opium,  "which  puts  them 
for  a  time  into  a  kind  of  ecstacy,"  and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh.  One  of 
the  lioman  emperors  had  a  seed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  exhilarate  him- 
self. >Cliristophorus  Ayrerus  prefei'S  bezoar  stone,  and  the  confection  of 
alkcrmes,  liefore  other  cordials,  and  amber  in  some  cases.  "  ^Alkermes  com- 
forts the  inner  parts  ;"  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an  especial  virtue  against  all 
melancholy  affections,  "  ^  it  refresheth  the  heart,  and  corroborates  the  whole 
body."  ''Amber  provokes  urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  wind,  <kc.  After  a 
purge,  3  or  4  grains  of  bezoar  stone,  and  3  grains  of  ambergrease,  drunk  or 
taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath  been  quenched,  will 
do  much  good,  and  the  purge  shall  diminish  less  (the  heart  so  refreshed)  of  the 
strength  and  substance  of  the  body. 

"  R.  confect.  Alkennes  51^  '^P-  Bezor.  Qj. 
Succini  albi  subtiliss.  pulverisat.  Qn.  cum 
Syrup,  de  cort.  citri ;  flat  electuarium." 

To  bezoar  stone  most  subscribe,  Manardus,  and  ''many  others  ;  "it  takes 
away  sadness,  and  makes  him  meriy  that  useth  it  ;  I  have  seen  some  that 
have  been  much  diseased  with  faintuess,  swooning,  and  melancholy,  that  taking 
the  weight  of  three  grains  of  this  stone,  in  the  Avater  of  oxtongue,  have  been 
cured."  Garcias  ab  Ilorto  brags  how  many  desperate  cm-es  he  hath  done  upon 
melancholy  men  by  this  alone,  when  all  physicians  had  forsaken  them.  But 
alkermes  many  except  against  ;  in  some  cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good  and 
of  the  best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France,  which  •'lodocus  Sincerus, 
Itinerario  GallifB,  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have  no  traveller  omit  to  see 
it  made.  But  it  is  not  so  general  a  medicine  as  the  other.  Fernelius,  consil.  49, 
suspects  alkermes,  by  reason  of  its  heat,  "'^nothing  (saith  he)  sooner  exas- 
perates this  disease,  than  the  use  of  hot  Avorking  meats  and  medicines,  and 
would  have  them  for  that  cause  warily  taken."  I  conclude,  therefore,  of  this 
and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  no  remedy 
could  be  prescribed  for  it,  JVam  quod  uni  prqfuit,  hoc  aliis  crat  exitio  :  there 
is  no  Catholic  medicine  to  be  had  :  that  which  helps  one,  is  pernicious  to 
another. 

Diamargariturii  frigidurn,  diamhra,  diaboraginatum,  electuarium  Iceti- 
fcaus  Galeni  et  Bhasis,  de  gemmis,  dianthos,  diamoscum  duke  et  amarum, 
electuarium  coiiciUaloris,  syrup.  Cidoniorum  de  pomis,  conserves  of  roses, 
violets,  fumitory,  enula  campaua,  satyrion,  lemons,  orange-pills,  condite,  «fec., 
have  their  good  use. 

"  '  R.  Diamosclii  diilcis  et  amari  ana  5ij. 
Diabuglossati,  Diaboraginati,  sacchari  violacei 
ana  j.  misce  cum  syrupo  de  pomis." 

Evei-y  phj'sician  is  fidl  of  such  receipts  :  one  only  I  will  add  for  the  rareness 
of  it,  which  I  find  recorded  by  many  learned  authors,  as  an  approved  medicine 

«  Per  24  boras  sensum  doloris  omnem 'toUit,  et  ridere  facit.  vHildesheim,  spicel.  2.  'Alkermes, 
omnia  vitalia  \'iscera  mire  confortat.  "  Contra  onmes  melancholicos  affeetus  confert,  ac  certum  est  ipsius 

usu  omnes  cordis  et  corporis  vires  minim  in  modum  refici.  '■  Succinum  vero  albissinmm  confortat 

ventriculum,   statum  discutit,  urinam  movet,  &c.  '  Gartias  ab  Horto  aroraatum  lib.  1.  cap.  15. 

adversus  omnes  morbos  melancbolicos  conducit,  et  venenum.  Ego  liuquiti  utor  in  morbis  melanclioUeis, 
&c.  et  deploratos  hujus  usu  ad  pristinam  sanitatem  restitui.  See  more  in  Baubinus'  book  de  lap.  Bezoar 
e.  45.  ''  Edit.  1G17.     Monsjielii  electuarium  tit  preciocissimum  Alcherm.  &c.  =  Nibil  morbum 

hunc  reque  exasperat,  ac  alimentorum  vel  calidiorum  usus.  Alcbermes  ideo  suspectus,  et  quod  semel 
luoneara,  caute  adbibenda  calida  medicameuta.  '  Sckenkius  1.  1.  Observat.  de  Mania,  ad  mentis  aliena- 

tionem,  et  desipieutiam  vitio  cerebri  obortam,  in  man\i5cripto  codice  Germanico,  tale  medicamentimi  reperi. 
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against  dotage,  liead-melancboly,  and  sucli  diseases  of  the  brain.  Take  a 
Oram's  bead  tbat  never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cut  oif  at  a  blow,  and  the  horns 
onl}'  take  away,  boil  it  well,  skin  and  wool  together  ;  after  it  is  well  sod,  take 
out  the  brains,  and  put  these  spices  to  it,  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace, 
cloves,  ana  3  f^,  mingle  the  powder  of  these  spices  Avitb  it,  and  heat  them  in 
a  platter  upon  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  together,  stirring  them  well,  that  they 
do  not  burn  ;  take  heed  it  be  not  overmuch  dried,  or  drier  than  a  calf's  brains 
ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  so  prepared,  and  for  three  days  give  it  the  patient 
fasting,  so  that  he  fast  two  hours  after  it.  It  may  be  eaten  with  bread  in  an 
^g^  or  broth,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.  For  fourteen  days  let  him  use  this 
diet,  drink  no  wine,  <kc.  Gesner.  hist,  animal,  lib.  1.  pay.  917.  Caricterius, 
pract.  13.  in  Nich.  de  metri.  pag.  129.  latro  :  Witenberg.  edit.  Tubing,  pay.  62, 
mention  this  medicine,  though  with  some  variation ;  he  that  hst  may  try  it, 
*  and  many  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose-water,  violet  flowers,  balm,  rose-cakes, 
vinegar,  ttc,  do  much  recreate  the  brains  and  spirits,  according  to  Solomon. 
Prov.  xxvii.  9.  "  They  rejoice  the  heart,"  and  as  some  say,  nourish:  'tis  a 
question  commonly  controverted  in  our  schools,  an  odores  nutriant;  let  Ficinus, 
lib.  2.  cap.  18.  decide  it ;  ''many  arguments  he  brings  to  prove  it ;  as  of  Demo- 
critus,  that  lived  by  the  smell  of  bread  alone,  applied  to  his  nostrils,  for  some 
few  days;  when  for  old  age  he  could  eat  no  meat.  Ferrerius,  lib.  2.  met//. 
speaks  of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making,  of  wine,  saffron,  kc,  which 
he  prescribed  to  dull,  M'eak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to  smeU  to,  and  by  it  to 
have  done  very  much  good,  (vquc  fere  profuisse  olfactu  et  potu,  as  if  he  had 
given  them  drink.  Our  noble  and  learned  Lord  fVerulam,  in  his  book  de  vita 
et  morte,  commends,  therefore,  all  such  cold  smells  as  any  way  serve  to  refri- 
gerate the  spirits.  Montanus,  consil.  31,  prescribes  a  form  which  he  Avould 
have  his  melancholy  patient  never  to  have  out  of  his  hands.  If  you  will  have 
them  spagirically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  Crohius,  basil.  Chymica. 

Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven,  "'of  the  flowei"fe  of  water  lilies,  lettuce, 
violets,  camomile,  Avild  mallows,  wether 's-head,  «5ic.,"  must  be  used  many 
mornings  together.  Montan.  consil.  31,  would  have  the  head  so  washed  once 
a  week.  La^lius  a  fonte  Eugubinus  consult.  4i,  for  au  Italian  count,  troubled 
with  head-melancholy,  repeats  many  medicines  which  he  tried,  "'^but  two 
alone  which  did  the  cure  ;  use  of  whey  made  of  goat's  milk,  with  the  extract 
of  hellebore,  and  irrigations  of  the  head  with  water  lilies,  lettuce,  violets, 
camomile,  «tc.,  upon  the  suture  of  the  crown."  Piso  commends  a  ram's  lungs 
applied  hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  'or  a  young  lamb  divided  in  the  back, 
exenterated,  &c. ;  all  acknowledge  the  chief  ciu'e  in  moistening  throughout. 
Some,  saith  Laurentius,  use  powders  and  caps  to  the  brain  ;  but  forasmuch  as 
such  aromatical  things  are  hot  and  dry,  they  must  be  sparingly  administered. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  epithemes,  ointments,  of 
which  Laurentius,  c.  9.  de  melan.  gives  examples.  Bruel  prescribes  an  epi- 
theme  for  the  heart,  of  bugloss,  borage,  water-hly,  violet  waters,  sweet-v\'ine, 
balm  leaves,  nutmegs,  cloves,  cfec. 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oil,  "^  in  which  the  seeds  of  cujnmin, 
rue,  carrots,  diU,  have  been  boiled. 

Baths  are  of  wonderful  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  admired  by  "Galen, 

B  Caput  arietis  nondum  expert!  venerem,  uno  ictu  amputatum,  cornibus  tantum  demotis,  integrum  cuia 
lana  et  pelle  bene  elixabis,  turn  .aperto  cerebrum  eximes,  et  addeus  aromata,  &c.  *  Cinis  testudinis 

ustus,  et  vino  potus  raelancholiam  curat,  et  rasura  cornu  Rhinocerotis.  &c.  SckenUius.  ''  Instat  in 

matrice,  quod  sursuni  et  deorsum  ad  odoris  sensuni  prascipitatur.  t  Viscount  St.  Alban's.  '  Ex 

decocto  florum  nymphess,  lactucK,  violai-um,  chamomite,  alibeae,  capitis  vervecum,  ."!;c.  ''  Inter  auxilia 

multa  adhibita,  duo  visa  sunt  remedium  adferre,  usus  seri  caprini  cum  extracto  Hellebori,  et  irrigatio  ex 
lacte  Nympliese,  vioUirum,  &c.  suturse  coronali  adliibita;  liis  remediis   sanitate    pristiuam  adeptus  est. 
Confert  et  pidmo  arietis,  calidus  agnus  per  dorsum  divisus,  exenteratus,  admotus  siucipiti.         ">  Seminrt 
cumini,  rutse,  dauci  anethi  cocta.         "  Lib.  3.  de  lotis  affect. 
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°^Etius,  Rliasis,  &lq..,  of  sweet  water,  in  wliicli  is  boiled  the  leaves  of  mallows, 
roses,  violets,  water-lilies,  wether 's-liead,  flowers  of  hiigloss,  camomile,  meKlot, 
he.  Guianer.  cap.  8.  tract.  15,  would  have  them  used  twice  a  day,  and  when 
they  come  forth  of  the  haths,  their  back  bones  to  be  anohated  with  oil  of 
almonds,  violets,  nymphea,  fresh  capon  grease,  &c. 

Amulets  and  thin^-s  to  be  borne  about,  I  find  prescribed,  taxed  by  some, 
approved  by  Ronodeus,  Platerus,  {ciniuleta  inquit  non  negligenda)  and  others  ; 
look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Albertus,  &-c.  Bassardus  Viscontinus,  ant. 
philos.  commends  hypericon,  or  St.  John's  wort  gathered  on  a  p Friday  in  the 
hour  of  "  Jupiter,  when  it  comes  to  his  effectual  operation  (that  is  about  the 
full  moon  in  July) ;  so  gathered  and  borne,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it  mightily 
helps  this  aifcction,  and  drives  away  all  fantastical  spirits."  ^Philes,  a  Greek 
author  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Michael  Paleologus,  writes  that  a  sheep 
or  kid's  skin,  whom  a  wolf  worried,  ^ Handles  inhumani  raptus  ah  ore  liqji, 
ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  a  man,  "because  it  causeth  palpitation  of 
the  heart,"  not  for  any  fear,  but  a  secret  virtue  which  amulets  have.  A  ring 
made  of  the  hoof  of  an  ass's  right  fore  foot  carried  about,  »tc.  I  say  with 
'^Renodeus,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Pajony  doth  cure  epilepsy  ; 
precious  stones  most  diseases  ;  'a  wolf's  dmig  borne  with  one  helps  the  colic, 
"a  spider  an  ague,  (fcc.  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation  time  not  many 
years  since,  at  Lindley  in  Leicestershire,  my  father's  house,  I  first  observed 
this  amidet  of  a  spider  in  a  nut-sheU  lapped  in  silk,  &c.,  so  apphed  for  an  ague 
by  ^my  mother  ;  whom,  although  I  knew  to  have  excellent  skill  in  chirurgery, 
sore  eyes,  aches,  »kc.,  and  such  experimental  medicines,  as  all  the  country 
where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to  have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures  upon 
diverse  poor  folks,  that  were  otherwise  destitute  of  help :  yet  among  all  other 
experiments,  this  methought  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous,  I  coidd  see  no 
■warrant  for  it.  C^uid  aranea  ciimfebre  ?  For  what  antipathy  ?  till  at  length 
rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I  do)  I  found  this  very  medicine  in  Diosco- 
rides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,  repeated  by  Alderovandus,  cap>.  de  Aranea,  lib. 
de  insectis,  I  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give  more  credit  to 
amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to  experience.  Some  medicines 
are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of  words,  characters,  spells,  and  charms,  which 
can  do  no  good  at  all,  but  out  of  a  strong  conceit,  as  Pomponatius  proves  ;  or 
the  devil's  pohcy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Correctors  of  Accidents  to  pyrocure  Sleep.     Against  fearful 
Dreams,  Redness,  ^-c. 

When  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps  of  alteratives,  averters, 
diminutives,  yet  there  will  be  still  certain  accidents  to  be  corrected  and  amended, 
as  waking,  fearful  dreams,  flushing  in  the  face  to  some  ruddiness,  &c. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  their  continual  cares,  fears,  sorrows,  dry  brains,  is  a 
symptom  that  much  crucifies  melancholy  men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily 
helped,  and  sleep  by  all  means  procured,  which  sometimes  is  a  sufficient  y  remedy 
of  itself  Avithout  any  other  physic.  Sckenkius,  in  his  observiitions,  hath  an 
example  of  a  Avoman  that  was  so  cured.  The  means  to  procure  it,  are  inward 
or  outward.  Inwardly  taken,  are  simples,  or  compounds  ;  simples,  as  poppy, 
njonphea,  violets,  roses,  lettuce,  mandrake,  henbane,  nightshade  or  solanum, 
saffron,  hemp-seed,  nutmegs,  wiUows,  with  their  seeds,  juice,  decoctions,  dis- 

o  Tetr.ab.  2.  ser.  1.  cap.  10.  p  Cap.  de  mel.  collectum  die  vener.  hora  .Tovis  cum  ad  Energiam  venit  c.  1. 
ad  plenilunium  .Julii,  iiide  gesta  et  coUo  appensa  hunc  affectum  apprime  .iuvat  et  fanaticos  spiritus  expellit. 
1  L.  de  proprietat.  auiuial.  ovis  a  lupo  eon-epta-  pellem  non  esse  pro  indumento  corporis  usurpandam,  cordis 
enim  palpitationeni  excitat,  &c.  •■  Mart.  »  Thar.  lili.  I.  cap.  12.  >  ,Etius  cap.  :U.  Tet.  3.  ser.  4. 

"  Dioscorides,  Ulysses  Alderovandus  de  aranea.  >  Alistress  Dorothy  Burton,  she  died,  1()20.  r  Solo 

somno  curata  est  citra  medici  aiixilium,  fol.  Ijl. 
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tilled  waters,  &c.  Compouutls  are  syrups,  or  opiates,  syrup  of  poppy,  violets, 
verbasco,  which  are  commonly  taken  with  distilled  waters. 

R.  diacodii  ,5J-  diascordii  31»  aquse  lactucae  3iij-  IS 
mista  Hat  potio  ad  lioraiu  somni  sumenda. 

Reqides  Nicholai,  Philonium  Romanimi,  Triphera  magna, pilulce  de  Ci/nocilosm, 
Dioscordiuin,  Laudanum  Paracelsi,  Opium,  are  in  use,  <fcc.  Country  folks 
commonly  make  a  posset  of  hemp-seed,  which  Fuchsius  iu  his  herbal  so  much 
discommends  ;  yet  I  have  seen  the  good  ctfect,  and  it  may  be  used  where  better 
medicines  are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanuyn  Paracelsi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains,  with  a  dr-achm  of 
Dioscordium,  which  Oswald.  CroUius  commends.  Opium  itself  is  most  part 
used  outwardly,  to  smell  to  iu  a  ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks 
to  the  same  quantity  '■  for  a  cordial,  and  at  Goa  iu  the  Indies  ;  the  dose  40  or 
50  grains. 

Rulandus  calls  Requiem  Nicholai,  ullimum  refuyium,  the  last  refuge  ;  but 
of  this  and  the  rest  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  Victorius  Faventinus,  cap.  de 
phrensi.  Hem-nius  cap.  de  mania,  yildesheim  spicel.  4.  de  somno  et  vigil.  Sfc. 
Outwardly  used,  as  oil  of  nutmegs  by  extraction,  or  expression  wath  rosewater 
to  anoint  the  temples,  oils  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  mandrake,  purslau,  violets,  all 
to  the  same  purpose. 

Montan.  consil.  24  c*^-  2.5.  much  commends  ordoraments  of  opium,  vinegar, 
and  rosewater.  Laurentius  cap.  9.  prescribes  pomanders  and  nodules  ;  see  the 
receipts  iu  him ;   Codronchus  ^  wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Unguentum  Alabastritum,  popideuyn,  are  used  to  anoint  the  temples,  nos- 
trils, or  if  they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  satfron  and  opium.  Take  a  grain  or 
two  of  opium,  and  dissolve  it  with  three  or  four  drops  of  rosewater  in  a  spoon, 
and  after  mingle  with  it  as  much  Unguentum  populeum  as  a  nut,  use  it  as 
before  :  or  else  take  half  a  drachm  of  opium,  Unguentum  populeum,  oil  of 
nenuphar,  rosewater,  rose-vinegar,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  as  much  virgin 
wax  as  a  nut,  anoint  your  temples  with  some  of  it,  ad  Iioram  somni. 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  ''mandrake,  ''henbane,  roses  made  like  pillows  and  laid 
under  the  patient's  head,  are  mentioned  by  ^  Cardan  and  Mizaldus,  "  to  anoint 
the  soles  of  the  feet  with  the  fat  of  a  dormouse,  the  teeth  with  ear  wax  of  a 
dog,  swine's  gall,  hare's  ears:"  charms,  &c. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rosewater  and  vinegar,  with  a 
little  woman's  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon  a  rose-cake  applied  to  both 
temples. 

For  an  cmplaster,  take  of  castorium  a  drachm  and  a  half,  of  opiimi  half  a 
scruple,  mixed  both  together  with  a  little  water  of  life,  make  two  small  plasters 
thereof,  and  apply  them  to  the  temples. 

Ridandus  cent.  1.  cur.  17.  cent.  3.  cur.  94.  prescribes  epithemes  and  lotions 
of  the  head,  with  the  decoction  of  flowers  of  nymphea,  violet-leaves,  mandrake 
roots,  henbane,  white  poppy.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  stillicidia,  or  droppings,  he. 
Lotions  of  the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said  hei'bs :  by  these  means,  saith 
Laurentius,  I  think  you  may  procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the 
world.  Some  nse  horseleeches  behind  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to  the  place. 
^Bayerus  lib.  2.  c.  13.  sets  down  some  remedies  against  fearful  dreams,  and 
such  as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep.  Baptista  Porta  Mag.  nat.  I.  2.  c.  G.  to 
procure  pleasant  dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippoglossa, 
or  the  herb  horsetongue,  balm,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled  waters  after 

'  Bellonius  oljsenat.  I.  3.  c.  15.  lassitudinem  et  labores  animi  tolluut ;  inde  Garcias  ab  Ilorto,  lib.  1-  cap.  4. 
simp.   med.  "  Absjnthium  somnos  allicit  olfactu.  ^  Read  Lemniua  lib.  her.   bib.  cap.  2.   of 

Mandrake.  ^  Tlycscyamus  sub  cervicali  viridia.  ■*  Plantum  pedis  inungere  pinguedine  gliris  dicunt 

efficacissimum.  et  quod  vix  credi  potest,  dentes  inunctos  e.v   sorditie   aurium  canis  somnuni    profundum 
conciliare,  itc.  Cardan  de  rerum  varietal.        '  Venimecumlib. 
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supper,  <fec.  Such  men  must  not  eat  beans,  peas,  garlic,  onions,  cabbage, 
venison,  hare,  use  black  wines,  or  any  meat  hard  of  digestion  at  supper,  or  lie 
on  tlioir  backs,  he. 

lii(>iticus  pudor,  bashfulness,  flushing  in  the  face,  high  colour,  ruddiness,  are 
eonnnon  grievances,  which  much  torture  many  melancholy  men,  when  they 
meet  a  man,  or  come  in  '"company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a  meal,  or 
if  they  drink  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet,  and  sweat 
as  if  they  had  been  at  a  mayor's  feast,  jrroEserthn  si  metus  accesserit,  it  exceeds, 
ethey  think  every  man  observes,  takes  notice  of  it  :  and  fear  alone  will  effect 
it,  sus])icion  without  any  other  cause.  Sckcnkius  observ.  med.  lib.  1.  speaks  of 
a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  court,  that  was  so  much 
oflendod  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him,  and  ottered  Biarus,  a  physician, 
all  that  she  had  to  be  cured  of  it.  And  'tis  most  true,  that  •'  Antony  Ludo- 
vicus  saith  in  his  book  de  Pudore,  "  bashfulness  either  hurts  or  helps,"  such 
men  I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or  fear,  '  Felix  Plater 
prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contemn  it :  Id  popidus  curat 
scilicet,  as  a  ''  worthy  physician  in  our  town  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  like 
case,  complaining  without  a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red,  what  matter  is  it, 
make  light  of  it,  who  observes  it  ? 

If  it  trouble  at  or  after  meals,  (as  ^  Jobertus  observes  med pr act.  I.  \.  c.  7.) 
after  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  for  many  are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  or 
if  they  do  nothing  at  aU,  especially  women  ;  he  woidd  have  them  let  blood  in 
both  arms,  first  one,  then  another,  two  or  three  days  between,  if  blood  aboimd  ; 
to  use  frictions  of  the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and  washing  of  them,  because 
of  that  consent  which  is  between  the  head  and  the  feet.  '"And  withal  to  refri- 
gerate the  face,  by  washing  it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar,  lettuce,  lovage 
waters,  and  the  like  :  but  the  best  of  all  is  that  lac  virginale,  or  strained  liquor 
of  litargy  :  it  is  diversely  prepared ;  by  Jobertus  thus  ;  R.  lithar.  argent,  unc. 
j.  cerussce  candidissimce,  5jjj'  caphurce,  9jj.  dissolvantur  aquarum  solani,  lac- 
tuccB,  et  nenKpharis  ana  U7ic.  jjj.  aceti  vini  albi.  utic.  jj.  aliquot  horas  resideat, 
deinde  transmittatur  per  plnlt.  aqua  servetur  in  vase  vitreo,  ac  ea  bis  terve  fades 
quotidie  irroretur.  "  Quercetan  spagir.  pjhar.  cap.  6.  commends  the  water  of 
frog's  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  the  face.  °  Crato  consil.  283.  Scoltzii  woidd 
fain  have  them  use  all  summer  the  condite  flowers  of  succory,  strawberry 
water,  roses  (cupping-glasses  are  good  for  the  time),  consil.  285.  et  286.  and  to 
defecate  impure  blood  with  the  infusion  of  senna,  savory,  balm  water,  i*  Hol- 
lerius  knew  one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  succory  boiled,  and  drunk  for  five 
months,  every  morning  in  the  summer.  1 1t  is  good  overnight  to  anoint  the 
face  with  hare's  blood,  and  in  the  morning  to  wash  it  with  strawberry  and  cow- 
slip water,  the  juice  of  distilled  lemons,  juice  of  cucumbers,  or  to  use  the  seeds 
of  melons,  or  kernels  of  peaches  beaten  small,  or  the  roots  of  Aron,  and  mixed 
with  wheat  bran  to  bake  it  in  an  oven,  and  to  crumble  it  in  strawberry  water, 
^  or  to  put  fresh  cheese  curds  to  a  red  face. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oft  it  doth,  with  sweating 
or  the  like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions  and  actions,  as  laughing,  ho. 
strong  drink,  and  drink  very  little,  ^  one  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that  about 
the  midst  of  their  meal  ;  avoid  at  all  times  indm-ate  salt,  and  especially  spice 
and  windy  meat. 

f  Aut  si  quid  incautius  exciderit  aut,  &c.  e  Nam  qua  parte  pavor  simul  est  pudor  additus  illi.  Statius. 

^  Olysipponensis  medicus  ;  pudor  aut  juvat  aut  Iffidit.  '  De  mentis  alienat.  ^  M.  Doctor  Ashworth. 

'  Facies  nonnullis  maxime  calet  rubetque  si  se  paululum  exercuerint ;  nonnullis  quiescentil^iis  idem  accidit, 
feminis  prsesertim  ;  causa  quicquid  fervidum  aut  halituosum  sanguineni  facit.  ■"  Interim  faciei  pro- 

spiciendum  ut  ipsa  refrigeretur  ;  utrumque  prsestabit  frequens  potio  ex  aqua  rosarum,  violarum,  nenupharis, 
&c.  "  Ad  faciei  ruborem  aqua  spermatis  ranarum.  "  Recte  utanturin  a3state  floribus  Cichorii  sacchoro 
conditis  vel  saccharo  rosaceo,  &c.  r  Solo  usu  decocti  Cichorii.  i  Utile  imprimis  noctu  faciem  illinire 

sang^iine  leporino,  et  mane  aqua  fragrorum  vel  aqua  floribus  verhasci  cum  succo  limonum  distillato  abluere. 
'  Utile  rubenti  faciei  caseum  recentem  imponere.        »  Consil.  21.  lib.  unico  vini  liaustu  sit  coatentus. 
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'  Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fi'iiit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  nobleman  liis  patient, 
to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  chestnut.  It  is  made 
of  sugar,  as  that  of  quinces.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowthistle  before 
meat,  by  the  same  author  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked  apple  some 
advise,  or  of  a  preserved  quince,  cumminseed  prepared  with  meat  instead  of 
salt,  to  keep  down  fumes  :  not  to  study  or  to  be  intentive  after  meals. 

"  R.  Nucleoruni  persic.  seniinis  luelonum  ana  unc.  31s 
aquae  fragiorum  1.  ij.  luisce,  utatur  mane." 

■"  To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good.  For  the  other 
kind  of  ruddiness  Avhich  is  settled  in  the  face  with  pimples,  &c.,  because  it 
pertains  not  to  my  subject,  I  will  not  meddle  with  it.  I  refer  you  to  Crate's 
counsels,  Arnoldus  lib.  1.  breviar.  cap.  39.  1.  Rulande,  Peter  Forestus  de 
Fuco,  lib.  31.  obser.  2.  To  Platerus,  MercuriaUs,  Ulmus,  Rondoletius,  Ileur- 
nius,  Menadous,  and  others  that  have  written  largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptoms  of  headache,  palpitation  of  heart, 
Vertigo,  dellquinm,  kc.,  which  trouble  many  melancholy  men,  because  they 
are  copiously  handled  apart  in  every  physician,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 


MEMB.  II. 

Cure  of  Melancholy  over  all  the  Body. 

Where  the  melancholy  blood  possesseth  the  whole  body  with  the  brain,  x  it 
is  best  to  begin  with  blood-letting.  The  Greeks  prescribe  the  >' median  or  middle 
vein  to  be  opened,  and  so  much  blood  to  be  taken  away  as  the  patient  may  well 
spare,  and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough.  The  Arabians  hold  it 
fittest  to  be  taken  from  that  arm  on  which  side  there  is  more  pain  and  heavi- 
ness in  the  head  :  if  black  blood  issue  forth,  bleed  on ;  if  it  be  clear  and  good, 
let  it  be  instantly  suppressed,  "  ^  because  the  malice  of  melancholy  is  much 
corrected  by  the  goodness  of  the  blood."  If  the  party's  strength  will  not  admit 
much  evacuation  in  this  kind  at  once,  it  must  be  assayed  again  and  again  :  if  it 
may  not  be  conveniently  taken  from  the  arm,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  knees 
and  ankles,  especially  to  such  men  or  women  whose  hfemorrhoids  or  months  have 
been  stopped.  ^  If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part 
in  the  forehead,  and  to  virgins  in  the  ankles,  Avho  are  melancholy  for  love 
matters  ;  so  to  widows  that  are  much  grieved  and  troubled  with  sorrow  and 
cares  :  for  bad  blood  flows  in  the  heart,  and  so  crucifies  the  mind.  The  haemor- 
rhoids are  to  be  opened  with  an  instrument  or  horse-leeches,  he.  See  more  in 
Montaltus,  cap.  29.  ^  Sckenkius  hath  an  example  of  one  that  was  cured  by  an 
accidental  wound  in  his  thigh,  much  bleeding  freed  him  from  melancholy.  Diet, 
diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors  as  before,  intermixed  as  occasion 
serves,  '"'all  their  study  must  he  to  make  a  melancholy  man  fat,  and  then  the 
cm-e  is  ended."  Dim-etica,  or  medicines  to  procure  urine,  are  prescribed  by 
some  in  this  kind,  hot  and  cold :  hot  where  the  heat  of  the  liver  doth  not  forbid  ; 
cold  where  the  heat  of  the  hver  is  very  great :  '^amongst  hot  are  parsley  roots, 
lovage,  fennel,  &c. :  cold,  melon  seeds,  tfec,  with  w^hey  of  goat's  milk,  which 
is  the  common  conveyer. 

To  purge  and  "^  purify  the  blood,  use  sow-thistle,  succory,  senna,  endive,  car- 
duus  henedictus,  dandelion,  hop,  maiden-hair,  fumitoiy,  bugloss,  borage,  he, 
with  their  juice,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  syrups,  he. 

» Idem  consil.  283.  Scoltzii  laudatur  conditiis  ross  caninas  fructus  ante  prandium  et  c«nam  ad  magnitudinem 
castanea;.  Decoctum  radium  Soncbi,  si  ante  cibum  suniatur,  valet  plurimum.  "  Cucurbit,  ad  scapulas 

appositcB.  « Piso.  y  Mediana  prae  cseteris.  '  Succi  melancholici  malitia  a  sanguinis  bonitate  corri- 

gitur.  '■  Perseverante  malo  ex  quacunque  parte  sangiiinis  detrabi  debet.  •'  observat.  fol.  154.  curatus 

ex  vulnere  in  crure  ob  cruorem  amissum.  =  Studiuin  sit  omne  ut  melancholicus  impiugvietur  :  ex  quo 

enim  pingnes  et  c.arnosi,  illico  sani  sunt.  '^  Hildesbeim  spicel.  2.  Inter  calida  radix  petrofelini,  apii, 

feniculi ;  Inter  frigida  emulsio  seminis  melonura  cum  sero  caprino  quod  e.st  commune  veliiculum.  '  Hoc 

unum  pracmoneo  domine  ut  sis  diligens  circa  victum,  sine  quo  cetera  remedia  frustra  adhibentur. 
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Oswaldus,  Crollius,  basil  Chym.  imicli  admires  salt  of  corals  in  this  case,  ami 
iEtlus,  tetrabib.  ser.  2.  cap.  114.  liieram  Archigeuis,  which  is  an  excellent 
medicine  to  purify  the  blood,  "  for  all  melanclioly  affections,  falling  sickness, 
none  to  be  com2)ared  to  it." 


MEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Cure  of  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy . 

In  this  cm'e,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectification  of  those 
si.x  non-natural  things  above  all,  as  good  diet,  which  Montanus,  consil.  27.  en- 
joins a  French  nobleman,  "  to  have  an  esjiecial  care  of  it,  without  which  all 
other  remedies  arc  in  vain."  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the  patient's 
body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the  liver  and  spleen  to 
the  stomach  and  his  vessels,  then  ^to  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  inner  vein  of 
either  arm,  some  say  the  salvatella,  and  if  the  malady  be  continuate,  sto  open 
a  vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving  that  there  must 
be  respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  as  to  the 
heart  and  brain.  To  comfort  the  ''stomach  and  inner  parts  against  wind  and 
obstructions,  by  Areteus,  Galen,  ^tius,  Aurelianus,  &c.,  and  many  latter 
writers,  arc  still  prescribed  the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal, 
betony  sodden  in  whey,  and  daily  drunk  :  many  have  been  cured  by  this  medi- 
cine alone. 

Prosper  Altinus  and  some  others  as  much  magnify  the  water  of  Nile  against 
this  maladjs  an  especial  good  remedy  for  windy  melancholy.  For  which  reason 
belike  Ptolemeus  Philadelphus,  when  he  married  his  daughter  Berenice  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  (as  Celsus,  lib.  2.  records),  magnis  impensis  Nili  aquam  afferri 
jussit,  to  his  great  charge  caused  the  water  of  Nile  to  be  carried  with  her,  and 
gave  command,  that  during  her  life  she  should  use  no  other  drink.  I  find  those 
that  commend  use  of  apples,  in  splenetic  and  this  kind  of  melancholy  (lamb's- 
wool  some  call  it),  Avliich  howsoever  approved,  must  certainly  be  corrected  of 
cold  rawness  and  wind. 

Codronchus  in  his  book  de  sale  absyn.  magnifies  the  oil  and  salt  of  wormwood 
above  all  other  remedies,  "  '  which  works  better  and  speedier  than  any  simple 
whatsoever,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  all  those  fidsome  decoctions  and 
infusions,  which  must  oftend  by  reason  of  their  quantity  ;  this  alone  in  a  small 
measure  taken,  expels  wind,  and  that  most  forcibly,  moves  urine,  cleanseth 
the  stomach  of  aU  gross  humours,  crudities,  helps  appetite,"  &c.  Arnoldus 
hath  a  wormwood  wine  which  he  would  have  used,  which  every  pharmacopoeia 
speaks  of. 

Diminutives  and  purges  may  "^  be  taken  as  before,  of  hiera,  manna,  cassia, 
which  Montanus  consil.  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot,  in  this  kind  prefers  before 
all  other  simples,  "  '  And  these  must  be  often  used,  still  abstaining  from  those 
which  are  more  violent,  lest  they  do  exasperate  the  stomach,  kc,  and  the 
mischief  by  that  means  be  increased."  Though  in  some  physicians  I  find 
very  strong  purgers,  hellebore  itself  prescribed  in  this  afl'ection.  If  it  long 
continue,  vomits  may  be  taken  after  meat,  or  otherwise  gently  procured  with 
warm  water,  oxymel,  &c.,  now  and  then.  Fuchsius  cap.  33.  prescribes  helle- 
bore ;  but    still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I  have  often  warned,  of  hot 

'  Laurentius  cap.  15.  evulsionis  gratia  venam  interaara  alterius  brachii  secamus.  s  Si  pertinax  morbus, 

venam  fronte  secabis.  IJruell.  ^  Ego  maximani  curam  stomacho  delegabo.  Octa.  Iloratianus  lib.  2.  c.  7. 

'  t'itius  et  efficaciiis  suas  vires  exercet  quam  soleiit  decocta  ac  diluta  in  quautitate  multa,  et  magna  cum  assu- 
mentium  molestia  desumpta.  Flatus  hie  sal  efficaciter  dissipat,  urimim  niovet,  liumores  crassos  abstergit, 
stomachum  egregie  confortat,  cruditatem,  nauseam,  appetentiani  mirum  in  modiim  renovat,  &c.  ''  Piao, 

Altomarus,  Laurentius  c.  15.  '  His  utendum  sBcpius  iteratis  :  a  vehementioribus  semper  abstinendum 

ne  ventrem  exasperent. 
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medicines,  ""because  (as  Salviamis  adds)  drouglit  follows  heat,  wliieli  iuereas- 
eth  the  disease  :  "  and  yet  Baptisa  Sylvaticiis  controii.  32.  forbids  cold  niede- 
cines,  ""because  they  increase  obstructions,  and  other  bad  s^-mptoms."  But 
this  varies  as  the  parties  do,  and  'tis  not  easy  to  determine  which  to  use. 
"  "The  stomach  most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the  liver  hot  ;  scarce  there- 
fore (which  Montanus  insinuates  consil.  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Manfort)  can  yoxi 
help  the  one  and  not  hurt  the  other  :  "  much  discretion  must  bo  used  ;  take 
no  physic  at  all  he  concludes  without  great  need.  L^lius  J]]gubinus  consil. 
for  an  hypochondriacal  German  prince,  used  many  medicines  ;  but  it  was  after 
signified  to  him  in  !' letters,  that  the  decoction  of  China  and  sassafras,  and  salt 
of  sassafras,  wrought  him  an  iricredible  good."  In  his  108  consult,  he  used  as 
happily  the  same  remedies  ;  this  to  a  third  might  have  been  poison,  by  over- 
heating his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gordonius,  Massaria, 
Mercatus,  Johnson,  (fee.  One  for  the  spleen,  amongst  many  other,  I  will  not 
omit,  cite<l  by  Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  prescribed  by  Mat.  Flaccus,  and  out  of 
the  authority  of  Bencvenius.  Antony  Benevenius  in  a  h3^pochondriacal 
passion,  "  i  cured  an  exceeding  great  swelling  of  the  spleen  with  capers  alone, 
a  meat  befitting  that  infirmity,  and  frequent  use  of  the  Avater  of  a  smith's  forge  ; 
by  this  physic  he  helped  a  sick  man,  whom  all  other  physicians  had  forsaken, 
that  for  seven  years  had  been  splenetic."  And  of  such  force  is  this  water, 
'""that  those  creatures  as  drink  of  it,  have  commonly  little  or  no  spleen."  See 
more  excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen  in  him,  and  ■'*  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a 
great  magnifier  of  this  medicine.  This  Chah/bs  praparatus,  or  steel-driidc,  is 
much  likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Sennertus /.  \.  part.  2. 
cap.  12.  and  admired  by  J.  Ca3sar  Claudinus  Bcspons.  29.  he  calls  steel  the 
proper  ^  alexipharmacum  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it  ;  look  for 
receipts  in  them.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to  scour 
the  meseraic  veins  ;  and  they  are  either  too  open  or  provoke  urine.  You  can 
open  no  place  better  than  the  hasmorrhoids,  "  which  if  by  horse-leeches  they 
be  made  to  flow,  "  there  may  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,"  as  Plater 
holds.  Sallust.  Salvian  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this  ;  and  by  his 
experience  in  an  hospital  which  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad  and  melancholy  men 
worse  for  other  blood  letting.  Laurentius  cap.  15.  calls  this  of  horse-leeches 
a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the  spleen  and  meseraic  membrane.  Only  Montanus 
consil.  241.  is  against  it  ;  "  ^  to  other  men  (saith  he)  this  opening  of  the 
htemorrhoids  seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy  ;  for  my  part  I  do  not  approve 
of  it,  because  it  draws  away  the  thinnest  bloocl,  and  leaves  the  thickest  behind." 

Jjltius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsius,  recommend  diuretics,  or  such 
things  as  provoke  urine,  as  aniseeds,  dill,  fennel,  germander,  ground  pine, 
sodden  in  water,  or  drunk  in  powder ;  and  yet  ^P.  Bayerus  is  against  them  ;  and 
so  is  HoUerius  ;  "All  melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such  things  as 
provoke  ui-ine,  because  by  ihern  the  subtile  or  thinnest  is  evacuated,  the  thicker 
matter  remains." 

Clysters  are  in  good  request.  Trincavelius  lib.  3.  cap.  38.  for  a  young- 
nobleman,  esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place,  and  Hercules  de  Saxonia  Panth. 

•"  Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Quoniam  caliditate  conjuncta  est  siccitas  qufe  malum  auget.  "  Qiiisquis  frigidis 

auxiliis  hoc  morbo   usus  fuerit,  is  obstructionem  aliaque  sjmptomata  augebit.  "  Ventriculus  plo- 

i-umque  frigidus,  epar  calidum ;  quomodo  ergo  ventriculum  calefaciet,  vel  refrigerabit  hepar  sine  alterius 
maximo  detrimento  ?  p  Significatum  per  literas,  incredibilem  utilitatem  ex  d'ecocto  Chinre,  et  Sassafras 

percepisse.  i  Tumorem  splenis  inciirabilem  sola  cappari  curavit,  cibo  tali  a;gritudine  aptissimo  :  Soloque 
usu  aquiB,  in  qua  faber  ferrarius  saepe  candens  ferrum  extinxerat,  &c  '  Animalia  qua;  apud  bos  fabros 

educantur,  exiguos  habent  lienes.         '  L.  1.  cap.  17.  '  Continuus  ejus  usus  semper  felicem  in  sgris  finem 

est  assequutus.  "  Si  Hemorroides  fluxerint,  nullum  pra^stantius  esset  remedium,  qua;  s.anguifugis  admotis 
provocari  poterunt.  observat.  lib.  1.  pro  liypoc.  legulcio.  "  Aliis  apertio  hccc  in  hoc  morbo  videtur  utilis- 

sima  ;  milii  non  admodum  probatur,  quia  sanguinem  tenuem  attrahit  et  crassum  relinquit.  i  Lib.  2.  cap. 

13.  omnes  melancholici  debent  omittere  urinam  provocantia,  quoniam  per  ea  educitur  subtile,  et  remanet 
crassum. 
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lib.  1.  cap.  16.  is  a  great  a])provcr  of  them.  "  =^  I  have  found  (saith  he)  by 
expericuce,  that  many  liypochondriacal  nichmcholy  men  have  been  cured  by  the 
sole  use  of  clysters,"  rccei})ts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odoramcnts,  proscribed 
for  the  head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypo- 
chondries,  etc.  "  ^  In  crudity  (saith  Piso)  'tis  good  to  bind  the  stomach  hard" 
to  hinder  wind,  and  to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak  ;  use  the  same  cordials  as  before.  In 
this  kind  of  melancholy,  some  prescribe  ^  treacle  in  winter,  especially  before  or 
after  purges,  or  in  the  spring,  as  Avicenna,  '^Trincavellius  mithridate,  ''Montal- 
tus  ptvony  seeds,  unicorn's  horn  ;  os  de  corde  cervi,  ^-c. 

Amongst  topics  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more  precious  than  baths, 
but  of  them  I  have  spoken.  Fomentations  to  the  hy])ochondrics  are  very  good, 
of  Avine  and  water  in  which  are  sodden  southernwood,  mclilot,  epithyme,  mug- 
wort,  senna,  polypody,  as  also  '^cerotes,  *^plaisters,  liniments,  ointments  for  the 
spl^n,  hver,  and  hypochondrics,  of  which  look  for  examples  in  Laurentius, 
Jobcrtus  If'b.  3.  c.  1.  jjra.  med.  Montauus  consil.  231.  Montaltus  cap.  33. 
Hereides  de  Saxonia,  Faventinus.  And  so  of  epithemcs,  digestive  powders, 
bags,  oils,  Octavius  Horatianus  lib.  2.  c.  5.  prescribes  calastic  cataplasms,  or 
dry  purging  medicines  ;  Piso  s  dropaces  of  pitch,  and  oil  of  rue,  applied  at 
certain  times  to  the  stomach,  to  the  metaphrene,  or  part  of  the  back  which  is  over 
against  the  heart,  ^tius  sinapisms ;  Montaltus  cap.  35.  would  have  the  thighs 
to  be  '^  cautei'ised,  Mercurialis  prescribes  beneath  the  knees  ;  Laslius  jEgubinus 
consil.  77.  for  a  hypochondriacal  Dutchman,  will  have  the  cauteiy  made  in  the 
right  thigh,  and  so  Jlontanus  consil.  55.  The  same  Montanus  consil.  34. 
approves  of  issues  in  the  arms  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.  Bernardus  Paternus 
in  Hildesheim  spicel  2.  woidd  have  '  issues  made  in  both-  the  tliighs  ;  ^  Lod. 
Mercatus  prescribes  them  near  the  spleen,  aut  props  i-entricidi  regimen, 
or  in  either  of  the  thighs.  Ligatures,  frictions,  and  cupping-glasses  above  or 
about  the  belly,  without  scarification,  which  '  Felix  Platei'us  so  much  approves, 
may  be  used  as  before. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Correctors  to  expel  Wind.       Against  Costiveness,  ^r. 

Is  this  kind  of  melancholy  one  of  the  most  oftensive  symptoms  is  wind, 
which,  as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  hath  great  need  to  be  corrected  and 
expelled. 

The  medicines  to  expel  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly.  Inwardly 
to  expel  wind,  are  simples  or  compounds  :  simples  are  herbs,  roots,  kc,  as 
galanga,  gentian,  angelica,  enula,  calamus  aromaticus,  valerian,  zeodoti,  iris, 
condite  ginger,  aristolochy,  cichminus,  China,  dittauder,  penn^Toyal,  rue, 
calamint,  bay-berries,  and  bay-leaves,  betony,  rosemary,  hyssop,  sabine,  cen- 
taury, mint,  camomile,  sttechas,  agnus  castus,  broom-flowers,  origan,  orange 
pills,  &e.  ;  spices,  as  safi"ron,  cinnamon,  bezoar  stone,  myrrh,  mace,  nutmegs, 
pepper,  cloves,  ginger,  seeds  of  annis,  fennel,  amni,  cari,  nettle,  rue,  kc, 
jmiiper  berries,  grana  paradisi ;  compomids,  dianisum,  diagalanga,  diaciminum, 
diacalaminth,  elect  it  ari  urn  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  laxatica,  pidvis  ad  status, 
antid.  jiorent.  pidvis  carminativus,  aromaticum  rosatuin,  treacle,  mithridate,  Sfc. 
This  one  caution  of  ™  Gualter  BrueU  is  to  be  observed  in  the  administering  of 

'  Ego  experientia  probavi,  multos  Hypocondriacos  solo  usu  Clysterum  fuisse  sanatos.  »  In  cruditate 
optimum,  ventriculum  arctius  alligari.  ^^j,  TheriacK,  Vei-e  prresertim  et  »state.  '  Cons.  12. 

1,1.  "i  Cap.  33.  "^  Trincavellius  consil.  15.  cerotiim  pro  sene  melancholico  ad  jecur  optimum.  '  Em- 
plastra  pro  splene.  Femel.  consil.  45.  i  Dropax  e  pice  navali,  et  oleo  rutaceo  affigatur  ventriculo,  et  toti 

inetaphreni.  i"  Cauteria  cruribus  inusta.  '  FontaneU<e  sint  in  utroque  cinire.  ^  Lib.  1.  c.  17.  '  De 
mentis  alienat.  c.  3.  flatus  egregie  discutiunt  materiainque  evocant.  ■■'  Gavendum  hie  dilisenter  a  multuni 

calefacientibus,  atque  e.\siccantibus,  sive  alimeuta  fuerint  ha;c,  sive  medicamenta:  nonnuUi  enim  ut  vento- 
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these  hot  meJieiucs  and  dry,  "that  whilst  tlioy  covet  to  expel  wind,  they  do 
not  inflame  the  blood,  and  increase  the  disease  ;  sometimes  (as  he  saith)  medi- 
cines must  more  decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as  the  circiunstances 
require,  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or  cold. 

Outwardly  taken  to  expel  winds,  are  oils,  as  of  camomile,  rue,  bays,  tfee.  ; 
fomentations  of  the  hyjjochondries,  with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyal,  rue, 
bay  leaves,  cummin,  t£c.,  bags  of  camomile  flowers,  aniseed,  cummin,  bays, 
rue,  wormwood,  ointments  of  the  oil  of  spikenard,  wormwood,  rue,  <fec.  "Areteus 
prescribes  cataplasms  of  camomile  flowers,  fennel,  aniseeds,  cmiimin,  rosemary, 
wormwood-leaves,  &c. 

°  Cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  In'pochondries,  without  scarification,  do 
wonderfully  resolve  v»ind.  Fcrnelius  consil.  43.  much  approves  of  them  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  belly  ;  i'  Lod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a  powerful  remedy,  and 
testifies  moreover  out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hath  seen  suddenly 
eased  by  them.  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus  respons.  nied.  resp.  33.  admires  these 
cupping-glasses,  -which  he  calls  out  of  Galen,  "  ia  kind  of  enchantment,  they 
cause  such  present  help. 

Empyrics  have  a  myriad  of  medicines,  as  to  swallow  a  bullet  of  lead,  ibc, 
which  I  voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  4.  curat.  54.  for  a  hypo- 
chondriacal person,  that  was  extremely  tormented  with  wind,  prescribes  a 
strange  remedy.  Put  a  pair  of  bellows  end  into  a  clyster  pipe,  and  applying 
it  into  the  fundament,  open  the  bowels,  so  draw  forth  the  wind,  natura  non 
admitlit  vacuum.  He  vaunts  he  was  the  first  invented  this  remedy,  and  by 
means  of  it  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man.  Of  the  cure  of  this  flatuous 
melancholy,  read  more  in  Fienus  de  flaiihus,  cap.  26.  et  passim  alias. 

Against  headache,  vertigo,  vapours  which  ascend  forth  of  the  stomach  to 
molest  the  head,  read  Ilercides  de  Saxonia,  and  others. 

If  costiveness  ofiend  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  species,  it  is  to  be  cor- 
rected with  suppositories,  clysters  or  lenitives,  powder  of  senna,  condite 
prunes,  <fcc.  Be.  Elect,  knit,  c  succo  rosar.  ana  3  J.  misce.  Take  as  much  as 
a  nutmeg  at  a  time,  half  an  hour  before  dinner  or  supper,  or  pil.  maslichin. 
^  /.  in  six  pills,  a  pill  or  two  at  a  time.  See  more  in  Montan.  consil.  229. 
Hildesheim  sjncel.  2.  P.  Cnemander,  and  Montanus  commend  "  "^  Cyprian 
turpentine,  which  they  would  have  familiarly  taken,  to  the  quantity  of  a  small 
nut,  two  or  thi-ee  hours  before  dinner  and  supper,  twice  or  thrice  a  week  if 
need  be  ;  for  besides  that  it  keeps  the  belly  soluble,  it  clears  the  stomach, 
opens  obstructions,  cleanseth  the  liver,  provokes  urine." 

These  in  brief  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to  the  cure  of 
melancholy,  which  if  they  be  used  aright,  no  doubt  may  do  much  good  ;  Si 
iion  levando  scdtem  leniendo  valent,  peculiaria  bene  selecta,  saith  Bessardus,  a 
good  choice  of  particidar  receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not  one, 
but  all  or  most,  as  occasion  serves.  Et  quce  non  prosunt  si7igula,  midta 
juvant. 

sitates  et  nigitus  conpescant,  hujusmodi  utentes  medicamentis,  plurimum  peccant,  morbum  sit  augentes  : 
debent  enim  medieamenta  decliuare  ad  calidum  vel  frigidum  secundum  exigentiam  circumstantiarum,  vel  ut 
patiens  iuclinat  adcal.  et  frigid.  "  Cap.  ,^.  lib.  7.  <>  Piso  Bruel.  mire  flatus  resolvit.  p  Lib.  1. 

c.  17.  nonnuUos  praetensione  ventris  deploratos  iUico  restitutes  Iiis  videmus.  i  Velut  incantamentum 

quoddam  ex  tiatuoso  spiritu,  dolorem  ortum  levant.  '  Terebinthinam  Cj'priam  habeant  familiarem, 

ad  quantitatem  deglutiant  nucis  parvie,  tribus  horis  ante  prandium  vel  ccenam,'ter  singidis  septi'.uanis  prout 
expedire  videbitur  :  nam  pra?terquam  quod  alvum  mollem  tfficit,  obstruttiones  apcrit,  ventriculum  purgat, 
urinam  provocat  hepar  mundificat . 


THE 


SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    THIRD    PARTITION, 


Division 
or  kinds, 
Subs.  2. 


Heroical 
or  Love- 
Melan- 
choly, in 
■which 
consider, 


/'Preface  or  Introdnction.     Subsecl.  1. 
Love's  definition,  pedigree,  object,  fair,  amiable,  gracious,   and  pleasant,   from   which   comes 
beauty,  grace,  which  all  desire  and  love,  parts  affected. 

Natural,  in   things  without  life,  as  love  and  hatred  of  elements  ;  and  with  life, 

as  vegetable,  vine  and  elm,  sympathy,  antipathy,  &c. 
Sensible,  as  of  beasts,   for   pleasure,  preservation   of  kind,   mutual  agreement, 
custom,  bringing  up  together,  &c. 

f  Profit-  r  Health,  wealth,  honour,  we  love  our  benefactors  : 

able,  <       nothing  so  amiable  as  profit,  or  that  which  hath 

Subs.    I.     \_      a  show  of  commodity. 

(^Things  without  life,  made  by  art,  pictures,  sports, 
games,  sensible  objects,as  hawks,  hounds, horses; 
j       Or  men  themselves  for  similitude  of  manners, 
natural  affection,  as  to  friends,  children,  kins- 
men, &c.  for  glory  such  as  commend  ns. 

TBefore     marriage,  as    Heroical     Mel. 
Of  wo- J       Sect.  2.   vide  r^ 
men,  as  |  Or  after  marriage,  as  Jealousy,  Sect  3. 
I  L     vide  y 

Fucate  in  show,  by  some  error  or  hypocrisy  ;  some 
seem  and  are  not ;  or  truly  for  virtue,  honesty, 
good  parts,  learning,  eloquence,  &c. 
Common  good,  our    neighbour,    country,    friends,    which    is 
charity  ;   the   defect  of  which    is  cause  of  much  discontent 
and  melancholy. 


(^Simple, 
which 

hath  three  ( 
objects, 
as  M.  \. 


Pleasant, 
Subs.   2. 


Honest, 
Subs.  3. 


God,   Sect. 


fin 
4.  \  In 


excess,  vide  n 
defect,  vide  55 


Memb.  1, 


Causes, 
Memb.  2. 


His  pedigree,  power,  extent  to  vegetables  and  sensible  creatures,  as  well  as  men,  to 
spirits,  devils,  &c. 
His  name,  definition,  object,  part  affected,  tyranny. 

^  Stars,  temperature,  full  diet,  place,   country,  clime,  condition,   idleness, 
5.1. 
Natural   allurements,  and  causes  of  love,  as  beauty,  its  praise,  how  it 

allureth. 
Comeliness,  grace,  resulting  from  the  whole  or  some  parts,  as  face,  eyes, 

hair,  hands,  &c.  Subs.  2. 
Artificial    allurements,    and    provocations  of  lust   and    love,    gestures, 

apparel,  dowry,  money,  &c. 
Quest.  Whether  beauty  owe  more  to  Art  or  Nature?     Subs.  3. 
Opportunity  of  time  and  place,   conference,  discourse,  music,    singing, 
dancing,  amorous  tales,  lascivious  objects,  familiaritv,  gifts,  promises, 
&c.  Subs.  4. 
^  Bawds  and  Philters,  Subs.  5. 

J  Dryness,  paleness,  leanness,  waking,  sighing,  &c. 
\  Quest.     An  detur  pulsus  amaloiius  ? 

fFear,  sorrow,    suspicion,  anxiety,  &c. 
A  hell,  torment,  fire,  blindness,  &c. 
Dotage,  slavery,  neglect  of  business, 
r  Spruceness,  neatness,  courage,  aptness  to  learn 
\      music,  singing,  dancing,  poetry,  &c. 
Prognostics  ;  despair,  madness,  phrensy,  death,  3Iemb.  4. 
f  By  labour,  ditt,  physic,  abstinence,  Subs.  1. 

I  To  withst.and  the  beginnings,  avoid  occasions,  fair  and  foul  means,  change 
of  place,  contrary  passion,  witty  inventions,  discommend  the  former, 
bring  in  another,  Subs.  2. 
Bygood  counsel, persuasion, from  future  miseries,inconveniences,&c.  S.3. 
By  philters,  magical,  and  poetical  cures.  Subs.  4. 

To  let  them  have  their  desire  disputed  pro  and  con.     Impediments  re- 
■  moved,  reasons  for  it.  Subs.  5. 


Symp- 
toms or 
signs, 
Mey/ib.  3 


Cures, 
Memb.  5 


Of  body 


,  Of  mind. 


Bad,  as 


Good. 
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His  namo, 
Division, 
Equivo- 
cations, 
kiiuls. 
Subs.  1. 

Causes, 
Sect.  2.     T 

Svniptonis, 
Memb.  2. 
Prognostics, 
Memb.  3. 

Cures,         J 
Memb.  4.  i 


finition,  extent,  power,  tjrann}',  Memli.  1. 

{To  many  beasts  ;   as  swans,  cocks,  bulls. 
To  kings  and  princ>  s,  of  their  subjects,  successors. 
To  friends,  parents,  tutors  over  their  chilihen,  or  otherwise. 
p  J  Before  marriage,  corrivals,  &c. 

^  [  After,  as  in  this  place  our  present  subject. 

Idleness,  impotency  in  one  party,  melancholy,  long  absence. 
They  have  been  naught  themselves.    Hard  usage,  nnkindness, 

wantonness,  inequality  of  years,  persons,  fortunes,  &c. 
Outward  enticements  and  provocations  of  others. 


la  the  par- 
ties   themselves 
or 
from  others. 


In  excess 
of  such 
as  do 
that 
which 
is  not 
required. 
Memb.  1. 


In  defect, 
as  Memb. 
2. 


Causes, 
Subs.  2. 


from  them- 
selves. 


General 


Symptoms, 
Subs.    3. 


Parti- 
cular. 


J  Fear,  sorrow,    suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  strange  actions,  gestures,  looks, 
\      speeches,  locking  up,  outrages,  severe  laws,  prodigious  trials,  &c. 
/  Despair,  madness,  to  make  away  themselves, 
L      and  others. 
By  avoiding  occasions,  always  busy,  never  to  be  idle. 
By  good  counsel,  advice  of  friends,  to  contemn  or  dissemble  it.   Subs.  1. 
By  prevention  before  marriage.      Plato's  communion. 

To  marry  such  as  are  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes, beauty,  of  like  conditions,  &c. 
Of  a  good  family,  good  education.     To  use  them  well. 

A  proof  that  there  is  such  a  species  of  melancholy,  name,  object  God,  what  his 
beauty  is,  how  it  allureth,  part  and  parties  affected,  superstitious,  idolaters, 
prophets,  heretics,  &c.  Subs.  1. 

-  r  The  devil's    allurements,   false  miracles,  priests   for 

I  From  others  <       their  gain.      Politicians  to  keep  men  in  obedience, 
{_      bad  instructors,  blind  guides. 

J  Simi)licity,  fear,  ignorance,  solitariness,   melancholy, 
\       curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  decayed  image  of  God. 
Zeal     without    knowledge,    obstinacy,    superstition, 
str:inge  devotion,  stupidity,  confidence,  stifi'  defence 
of   their    tenets,    mutual    love  and  hate  of  other 
sects,  belief  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities. 
Of  heretics,   pride,  contumacy,  contempt  of  others, 
wilfulness,  vain-glory,  singularity,  prodigious  para- 
doxes. 
In  superstitious  blind  zeal,  obedience,  strange  works, 
fasting,  sacrifices,  oblations,  prayers,  vows,   pseudo- 
martyrdom,  mad  and  ridiculous  customs,  ceremo- 
nies, observations. 
In    pseudo-propliets,     visions,    revelations,    dreams, 
prophecies,  new  doctrines,  &c.  of  Jews,  Gentiles, 
Mahometans,  &c. 
r  New  doctrines,  paradoxes,  blasphemies,  madness,  stu- 
[      piditv,  despair,  damnation. 
By    phjsic,    if    need  be,   conference,    good    counsel, 
persuasion,    compulsion,    correction,    punishment. 
Qucsrilur  an  coyi  debenl  9  Affir. 
Epicures,  atheists,  magicians,  hypocrites,  such  as  have  cauterised 
consciences,  or  else  are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  worldly- seen  re, 
some  philosophers,  impenitent  sinners,  Subs.  1. 

The  devil  and  his  allurements,  rigid  preachers,  that 
wound  their  consciences,  melancholy,  contem- 
plation, solitariness. 
How  melancholy  and  despair  differ.  Distrust,  weak- 
ness of  faith.  Guilty  conscience  for  offence  com- 
mitted, misunderstanding  Scr. 

Fear,  sorrow,  anguish  of  mind,  extreme  tortures 
and  horror  of  conscience,  fearful  dreams, 
conceits,  visions,  &c. 
Blasphemy,  violent  death,  Subs.  4. 
Physic,  as  occasion  seives,  conference,  not  to 
be  idle  or  alone.  Good  counsel,  good  com- 
pany, all  comforts  and  contents,  &c. 


Prognostics,  Subs.  4 
Cures,  Subs.   5. 


Secure,  void 
of  giace  and 
fears. 


or. 

Distrustful, 
or  too  ti- 
morous, as 
desperate. 
In  despair 
consider, 


Causes, 
Subs.  2. 


Symptoms, 
Subs.  3. 

Prognostics. 
V Cures,   .S'.  5. 


THE    THIRD    PARTITION. 

LOVE -MELANCHOLY. 


THE    FIRST    SECTION,    MEMBER,    SUBSECTION. 

The  Preface. 

There  ■will  not  Le  wanting,  I  presume,  one  or  other  that  AviU  much  discom- 
niend  some  part  of  this  treatise  of  love-melancholy,  and  ohject  (which  '^  Eras- 
miis  in  his  preface  to  Sir  Thomas  More  suspects  of  his)  "  that  it  is  too  light 
for  a  divine,  too  comical  a  suhject  to  speak  of  love  symptoms,  too  fantastical, 
and  fit  alone  for  a  wanton  j)oet,  a  feeling  young  love-sick  gallant,  an  eftemi- 
nate  courtier,  or  some  such  idle  person."  And  'tis  true  they  say  :  for  hy  the 
naughtiness  of  men  it  is  so  come  to  pass,  as  ^  Caussinus  ohserves,  vt  castis 
imribus  vox  anions  susjjecta  sit,  et  innisa,  the  very  name  of  love  is  odious  to 
chaster  ears  ;  and  therefore  some  again,  out  of  an  aftected  gravity,  will  dislike 
all  for  the  name's  sake  hefore  they  read  a  word  ;  dissemhling  with  him  in 
*■  Petronius,  and  seem  to  he  angry  that  their  ears  are  violated  with  such  ohscene 
speeches,  that  so  they  may  he  admired  for  grave  pliilosophers  and  staid  car- 
riage. They  cannot  ahide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toys,  or  amorous  discourses, 
vultu,gestu,  ocidis  in  their  outward  actions  averse,  and  yet  in  their  cogitations 
they  are  all  out  as  had,  if  not  worse  than  others. 

"  ■*  Erubuit,  posviitque  nieum  Lucretia  libriini, 
Sed  coram  IJruto,  Brute  recede,  legit." 

But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that  as  the  Lord  John 
answered  the  queen  in  that  Italian  ^  Guazzo,  an  old,  a  grave  discreet  man  is 
fittest  to  discourse  of  love  matters,  hecause  he  hath  likely  more  experience, 
ohserved  more,  hath  a  more  staid  judgment,  can  hetter  discern,  resolve,  dis- 
cuss, advise,  give  better  cautions,  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  inform  his 
auditors  in  such  a  subject,  and  by  reason  of  his  riper  years  sooner  divert. 
Besides,  nihil  in  hdc  amoris  voce  suhtimendum,  there  is  nothing  here  to  be 
excepted  at  ;  love  is  a  species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necessary  part  of  this  m^' 
treatise,  which  I  may  not  omit;  operi  suscepto  inservienduni  fuit:  so  Jaco- 
bus Mj^sillius  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  translation  of  Ltician's  dialogues,  and 
so  do  I  ;  I  must  and  will  perform  my  task.  And  that  short  excuse  of  Merce- 
rus,  for  his  edition  of  Arista;uetus  shall  be  mine,  "  *  If  I  have  spent  my  time 
ill  to  write,  let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read."  But  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not 
60  ill  spent,  I  ought  not  to  excuse  or  repent  myself  of  this  subject,  on  wliich 
many  grave    and  worthy  men  have  written  whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plutarch, 

•»  Encom.  Moriso  le\'iores  esse  iiugas  quamiit  Theologum  deceant.  "^  Lib.  8.  Eloquent,  cap.  14.  de  affec- 
tibus  mortalium  vitio  fit  qui  prseclara  quaeque  in  pravos  usus  vertunt.  "^  Quoties  de  amatoriis  mentio 

facta  est,  tam  vehementer  excandui ;  tarn  severa  tristitia  violari  aures  meas  obsceiio  seruione  nolui,  ut  ine 
tanquam  unara  ex  Pliilosophis  intuerentur.  '•  Martial.     "  In  Hrutus'  presence  Lucretia  blushed  and  laid 

my  book  aside  ;  when  he  retired,  she  took  it  up  again  and  read."  "■  Lib.  4.  of  civil  conversation.  'Si 
male  lo.ata  est  opera  scribendo,  ne  ipsi  locent  in  legendo. 
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Plotinus,  Maximus,  Tyrius,  Alcinous,  Avicenna,  Leon  Ilobreus  in  three  Inrge 
dialogues,  Xenopliou  sympos.  Tlieophrastus,  if  we  jnay  believe  Athenajus,  lib, 
13.  cap.  9.  Picus  Miraadula,  Marius  ^Equicola,  both  in  Italian,  Kornniannus 
de  Ihiea  Amoris,  lib.  3.  Petrus  Godefridus  hath  handled. in  three  books,  P. 
Ha^dus,  and  which  almost  every  physician,  as  Arnoldus,  Villanovanus,  Valle- 
riola  observat.  med.  lib.  2.  observ.  7.  J^llian  Montaltus  and  Laurentius  in  their 
treatises  of  melancholy,  Jason  Pratensis  de  morb.  cap.  Valescus  de  Taranta, 
Gordonius,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Savanarola,  Langius,  &c.,  have  treated  of 
apart,  and  in  their  works.  I  excuse  myself,  therefore,  with  Peter  Godefridus, 
Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  in  e  Langius'  words.  Cadmus  Milesius  writ  fourteen 
books  of  love,  "  and  why  shoidd  I  be  ashamed  to  write  an  epistle  in  favom*  of 
young  men,  of  this,  subject  ?"  A  company  of  stern  readers  dislike  the  second 
of  the  ^Eneids,  and  Virgil's  gravity,  for  inserting  such  amorous  passions  in  an 
heroical  subject  ;  but  ''  Servius,  his  commentator,  justly  vindicates  the  poet's 
worth,  wisdom,  and  discretion  in  doing  as  he  did.  Castalio  would  not  have 
yoimg  men  read  the  i  Canticles,  because  to  his  thinking  it  was  too  light  and 
amorous  a  tract,  a  ballad  of  ballads,  as  our  old  English  translation  hath  it.  He 
might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Genesis,  because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and 
Rachael,  the  stories  of  Sichcm  and  Dinah,  Judah  and  Thamav  ;  reject  the 
Book  of  In  umbers,  for  the  fornications  of  the  people  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites  ; 
that  of  Judges  for  Samson  and  Dalilah's  embracings  ;  that  of  the  Kings,  for 
David  and  Bersheba's  adulteries,  the  incest  of  Amnion  and  Thamar,  Solomon's 
concubines,  &c.  The  stories  of  Esther,  Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such. 
Dicearchus,  and  some  other,  carp  at  Plato's  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe 
to  indite  such  love  toys  :  amongst  the  rest,  for  that  dalliance  with  Agatho, 

"  Sxiavia  dans  Agatlioni,  animam  ipse  in  labra  tenebain  ; 
iEgra  etenim  properans  tanquam  abitura  fuit." 

For  my  part,  saith  '^  Maximus  Tyrius,  a  great  platonist  himself,  77ie  non  tan- 
tum  admiratio  habef,  sed  etiam  stnj>or,  I  do  not  only  admire,  but  stand  amazed 
to  read,  that  Plato  and  Socrates  both  should  expel  Homer  from  their  city, 
because  he  writ  of  such  hght  and  wanton  subjects.  Quod  Junonem  cum  Jove 
in  Ida  concurnbenies  inducit,  ab  immortali  nube  coniecioi^,  Vulcan's  net.  Mars 
and  Venus'  fopperies  before  all  the  gods,  because  Apollo  fled,  when  he  was 
persecuted  by  Achilles,  the  '  gods  were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as 
Mars  that  roared  louder  than  Stentor,  and  covered  nine  acres  of  ground  with 
his  fall  ;  Vulcan  was  a  summer's  day  falling  down  from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos 
Isle  brake  his  leg,  &c.,  with  such  ridiculous  passages  ;  when  as  both  Socrates 
and  Plato,  by  his  testimony,  writ  lighter  themselves  :  quid  enim  tarn  distat 
(as  he  follows  it)  quam  amans  a  tempeyantf ,  formarmn  adtnirator  a  demenfe, 
what  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  grave  philosophers  to  treat  of  such  fooleries, 
to  admire  Autiloquus,  Alcibiades,  fortheir  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  after, 
to  gaze,  to  dote  on  fair  Pha>drus,  delicate  Agatho,  young  Lysis,  fine  Char- 
mides,  hcsccine  PhilosopJmm  decent'?  Ilathj,his  .become  grave  philosophers  ? 
Thus  peradventm-e  Callias,  Thrasimachus,  Polus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his 
adversaries  and  emidators  might  object ;  but  neither  they  nor  "^  Anytus  and 
Melitus  his  bitter  enemies,  that  condemned  him  for  teaching  Critias  to  tyran- 
nise, his  impiety  for  swearing  by  dogs  and  plain  trees,  for  his  juggling  sophis- 
try, &c.,  never  so  much  as  upbraided  him  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking 
of  that  subject  ;  and  therefore  without  question,  as  he  concludes,  both  Socrates 
and  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  be  excused.      But  suppose  they  had  been  a  little 

f  Med.  epist.  1. 1.  ep.  14.  Cadmus  Milesius  teste  Suida.  de  hoc  Erotico  Amore.  14.  libros  scripsit  nee  me 
pigebit  in  gratiam  adolescentum  banc  scribere  epistolam.  ''  Comment,  in  2.  Mnaid.  '  Meros 

amores  merara  impudicitiam  sonare  videtur  ni.si,  he.  ''  Ser.  8.  '  Quod  risum  et  eorum  amores 

commeraoret.  '"  Quum  nnilta  ei  ob.iecis.sent  quod  Critiani  t.Yrannidem  docuisset,  quod  Platoncni  juriiret 

loquHcem  sopliistam,  &c.  accusationeni  amoris  nullam  fecenint.  Ideoque  honestus  amor,  &c. 
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overseon,  .slioiild  divine  Plato  be  defainecl  ?  no,  rallier  as   lie  said   of  Cato's^ 
drunkenness,  if  Cato  were  drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at  all  to  be  drunk.  They 
reprove  Plato  then,  but  without   cause  (as  "Ficiiuis  pleads)   "for  all  love  is    . 
honest  and  good,  and   tliey  are  w^ortliy  to  be  loved  that  speak  well  of  love." 
Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  affection  of  love  (saith  »  Valleriola)  "there 
lies  open  a  vast  and  philosophical  field  to  my  discourse,  by  which  many  lovers 
become  mad  :   let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations,  -vvander  in  these  phi- 
losophical fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves  of  the  Muses,  where  with 
imspcakable  variety  of  flowers,  we   may  make  garlands  to  ourselves,  not  to 
adorn  us  only,  but  with  their  pleasant  smell  and  juice  to  nourish  our  souls,  and 
fill  our  minds  desirous  of  knowledge,"  &c.     After  a  harsh' ami  inipleashig  dis- 
course of  melancholy,  which  hath  hitherto  molested  your  patience,  and  tired  the 
author,  give  him  leave  with  p  Godefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Laurentius  {cap.  5.) 
to  recreate  himself  in  this   kind   after  his  laborious  studies,   "  since  so  many 
grave  divines  and  worthy  men  have  without  offence  to  manners,  to  help  them- 
selves and  others,  voluntarily  written  of  it."     Ileliodorus,  a  bishop,  peimed  a 
love  story  of  Thoagines  and  Chariclea,  and  when  some  Catos  of  his  time  repre- 
hended him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  'i  Nicephorus,  to  leave  his  bishopric  than 
his  book.      iEneas  Sylvius,  an  ancient  divine,  and  past  forty  years  of  age,   (as 
^  he  confesseth  himself,  after  Pope  Pius  Secundus)  indited  that  wanton  history 
of  Euryalus  and  Lucretia.      And  how  many  superintendents  of  learning  could  I 
reckon  up  that  have  written  of  light  fantastical  subjects  ?     Beroaldus,  Eras- 
mus, Alpheratius,  twenty-four  times  printed  in  Spanish,  etc.      Give  me  leave 
then  to  refresh  my  muse  a  little,  and.  my  weary  readers,  to  expatiate   in  this 
delightsome  field,  hoc  deUciarum  camjw,  as   Fonseca  terms  it,  jo_.i^eas.on,...a 
gurly,  discoiu'se  with   a   more  pleasing  aspersion  of  love  matters:  Edulcare 
vitam  conoenit,  as  the  poet  invites  us,  curas  nvgis,  8^c.,  'tis  good  to  sweeten  our 
life  with  some  pleasing  toys  to   relish  it,  and  as  Pliny  teUs  us,   magna  pars 
siudiosorum  am(xniiates  qucprimus,  most  of  our   students  love   such  pleasant 
*  subjects.     Though   Macrobius   teach   us   otherwise,   "  ^Mhat   those  old  sages 
banished  all  such  light  tracts  from   their  studies,  to  nurse's  cradles,  to  please 
only  the  ear  ;"  yet  out  of  Apuleius  1  will  oppose  as  honourable  patrons,  Solon, 
Plato,  "  Xenophon,  Adrian,  (kc.  that  as  highly  approve  of  these  treatises.      On 
the  other  side  methinks  they  are  not  to  be  disliked,  they  are  not  so  unfit.     I 
will  not  peremptorily  say  as  one  did  y  tarn  suavia  dicamfacinora,  ut  male  sit  ei 
qui  talihus  non  delectetur,  I  vriU  tell  you  such  pretty  stories,  that  foid  befall  him 
that  is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  Neque  dicam  ea  qua;  vobis  usni  sit  audiznsse,  et 
voluptati  meminisse,  with  that  confidence,  as  Beroaldus  doth  his  enarrations  on 
Propertius,     I  will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  approbation,  which  Lipsius  gives 
to  his  Epictetus  ;  pluris  facio  quuni  rclego ;  semper  ut  7iovum,  et  quum  repetim, 
repetimdum,  the  more  I  read,  the  more  shall  I  covet  to  read.     I  wiU  not  pi-css 
you  with  my  j^amphlets,  or  beg  attention,  but   if  you  like  them  yoii  may. 
Phny  holds  it  expedient,  and  most  fit,  sei-eritatem  jucunditate  etiam  in  scriptis 
condire,  to  season  our  works  with  some  pleasant  discourse  ;   Synesius  approves 
it,  licet  in  ludicris  ludere,  the  ^poet  admires  it,  Omne  tidit  punctum  qui  misciiit 

1  Carpunt  alii  Platonicam  majestatem  quod  amori  nimiuni  indulserit,  Dicearchus  et  alii ;    sed  male. 
Omnis  amor  honestus  et  bonus,  et  amore  digni  qui  bene  dicunt  de  Aniore.  "  Med   obser.  lib.  2. 

cap.  7.  de  admirando  anions  affectu  dicturus;  ingens  patet  campus  et  philosopliicus,  quo  ssepe  homines 
ducuntur  ad  insaniam,  libeat  modo  vagari,  &c.  Uu.t3  non  ornent  modo,  sed  fragrantia  et  succulentia 
jueunda  plenius  alant.  &c.  p  Lib.  1.  jira-fat.  de  amoribus  agens  relaxandi  aiiimi  causa  laboriosissimis 

studiis  fatigati  ;  quando  et  Theologi  se  his  juvari  et  juvare  illspsis  raoribus  volunt  ?  i  Hist.  lib.  12. 

cap.  34.  '  I'rasfat.  quid  quadiagenavio  convenit  cum  amore  ?     Ego  vero  agnosco  amatorium  scrip- 

turn  mihi  non  convenire  :  qui  jam  meridiem  prastergressus  in  vesperein  feror.  iEneas  Sylvius  pra?fat.  '  lit 
severiora  studia  iis  araaenitatibus  lector  condire  possit.  Accius.  •  Discum  quam  philosoplium  audire 

raalunt.  "  In  Soni.  Scip.  e  sacrario  sue  turn  ad  cunas  nutricimi  sapientes  eliraiiiarunt,  solas  aurium 

delitias  profitentes.  "  IJabylonius  et  Ephesius,  qui  de  Amore  scripserunt,  uterque  amores  Mjrrhse, 

ryrenes,et  Adonidis.   Suidas.  >  Pet.  Aretine  dial.  Ital.  '  IIoi-.     "  He  has  accomplished  every  point 

wiio  has  joined  the  useful  to  the  agreeable." 
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titile  dulci ;  and  there  be  tbuse,  without  question,  tliat  arc  more  willing  to  read 
such  toys,  than  '^  I  am  to  write  :  "  Let  me  not  live,"  saith  Aretine's  Antonia, 
"  If  I  had  not  rather  hear  thy  discourse,  '^  than  see  a  play  ?  "  No  doubt  but 
there  be  more  of  her  mind,  ever  have  been,  ever  will  he,  as  '^  liierome  bears 
me  witness.  A  far  greater  part  had  rather  read  Apuleius  than  Plato :  Tvdly 
himself  confesseth  he  coidd  not  understand  Plato's  Timfeus,  and  therefore 
cared  less  for  it  ;  but  every  schoolboy  hath  that  famous  testament  of  Grimnius 
Corocotta  Porcellus  at  his  fingers'  ends.      The  comical  poet, 

"  Id  sibi  negoti  credidit  solum  dari, 


Populo  ut  placerent,  quas  fecisset  fabulas,' 

made  this  his  only  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people,  tickle  the  ear,  and 
to  delight;  b_ujt_miae.carngst  intent  is  as  much  to  profit  as  to  please;  non  tarn 
lit  populo  placerem,  quam  ut  jiopulumjuvarem,  and  these  my  writings,  I  hope, 
shall  take  like  gilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to  tempt  the  appe- 
tite, and  deceive  the  palate,  as-io-Jielp -and  medicinally  work  upon  the  whole 
hod^  niy  lines^sliall  not  only  recreate,  but  rectify  the  mind.  1  think  I  have 
said  enough ;    if  not,   let  him  that   is   otherwise   minded,  remember  that  of 

*  Maudarensis,  "he  was  in  his  life  a  philosopher  (as  Ausonius  apolpgizeth  for 
him),  in  his  epigrams  a  lover,  in  his  precepts  most  severe ;  in  his  epistle  to 
Cserellia,  a  wanton.  Annianus,  Sulpicius,  Evemus,  Menander,  and  many  old 
poets  besides,  did  in  scriptis  prurire,  write  Fesceunines,  Attellanes,  and  lasci- 
vious songs;  latam  materiam;  yet  they  had  in  nioribus  censuram,  et  severita- 
tem,  they  were  chaste,  severe,  and  upright  livers. 

"  Castum  esse  deeet  pium  poetam 
Ipsuin,  versiculos  nihil  ii^cesse  est. 
Qui  turn  denique  habent  salem  et  leporeiu."  = 

I  am  of  Catullus'  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apology  in  mine  own  behalf; 
Hoc  etiam  quod  scribo,  pendet  plerumque  ex  aliorum  sententid  et  auctoritate  ; 
nee  ipseforsan  insanio,  sed  insanientes  sequor.  Atqui  detur  hoc  inmnire  me  ; 
Semel  insanivinms  omnes,  et  tute  ipse  opinor  insanis  aliquando,  et  is,  et  ille,  et 
ego,  scilicet^.  Homo  sum,  humani  a  me  nihil  alienmn  puto^  :  And  which  he 
urgeth  for  himself,  accused  of  the  like  fault,  I  as  justly  plead,  ^lasciva  est  nobis 
jjagina,  vita  proba  est.  Howsoever  my  lines  err,  my  life  is  honest,  '  vita  verecunda 
est,  musa  jocosa  miki.  But  I  presmne  I  need  no  such  apologies,  I  need  not, 
as  Socrates  in  Plato,  cover  his  face  when  he  spake  of  love,  or  blush  and  hide 
mine  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood,  when  she  was  consulted  by  Jupiter  about 
Mercury's  marriage,  quod  supper  nuptiis  virgo  consulitur,  it  is  no  such  lascivious, 
obscene  or  wanton  discourse  ;  I  have  not  offended  your  chaster  ears  with  any- 
thing that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and  Italian  authors  in  their  modern 
language  of  late  have  done,  nay  some  of  our  Latin  pontificial  writers,  Zanches, 
Asorius,  Abidensis,  Burchardus,  &c.  whom  ^  Rivet  accuseth  to  be  more  lasci- 
vious than  Virgil  in  Priapeiis,  Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Aristophanes  in  Lycis- 
trata3,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  profane  writer,  qui  tarn  atrociter  ('  one 
notes)  hoc  genere  peccdrunt  ut  multa  ingeniosis.mne  scripta  obsccrnitatum  gratia 
rastcB  mentes  ahkorreant.  'Tig  not  scurrilc  this,  but  chaste,  honest,  most  part 
serious,  and  even  of  religion  itself.  "  "^Incensed  (as  he  said)  with  the  love  of 
finding  love,  we  have  sought  it,  and  found  it."     More  yet,  I  have  augmented 

»  Legendi  cupidiores,  quam  ego  scribendi,  saith  Lucian.  ''  Plus  capio  voluptatis  inde,  quam  spectandis 

in  theatre  ludis.  "=  Prooemio  in  Is  liam.     Multo  major  pars  Milesias  fabulas  revolventium  quam  Platonis 

libros.  "^  "  This  he  took  to  be  his  only  business,  that  the  plays  which  he  wrote  should  please  the  people." 

*  In  vita  philosophus,  in  Epigram,  auiator,  in  Epistolis  petulans,  in  praceptis  severus.  «  "  The  poet 
himself  should  be  chaste  and  pious,  but  his  verses  need  not  imitate  him  in  these  respects  ;  they  may  therefore 
contain  wit  and  humour."  '"  This  that  I  write  depends  sometimes  upon  the  opinion  and  authority  of 
others  :  nor  perhaps  am  I  frantic,  I  only  follow  madmen  :  But  thus  fur  I  may  be  deranged  :  we  have  all  been 
so  at  some  one  time,  and  yourself,  I  thinUj  a^t  sometimes  insane,  and  this  man.  and  that  man,  and  I  also." 
fi  "  I  am  mortal,  and  think  no  humane  action  unsuited  to  me."  ''Mart.  '  ovid.  ''  Isago.  ad  sac.  scrij}. 
cap.  Li.  '  Harthius  notis  in  Coelestinam,  ludum  Uisp.  "•  Ficinus  Comment,  c.  17.  Amoreincensi 
inveniendi  amoris,  amorem  qua'sivimus  et  invenimus. 
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and  added  suiiietliiiig  to  this  light  treatise  (if  light)  which  was  not  in  the  former 
editions,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  good  "  author,  quod  extendi  et 
locupletari  hoc  si/bj-ctum  plcrlque  jwstulubant,  et  eorum  itnportunitate  victus, 
animum  titcu)irji(e  renltenti'vi  ed  adegi,  utjam  sexta  vice  calamvjn  in  manum 
sumereni,  scrijHionique  longc  et  a  studiis  et  j)rofessione  tnea  alienee  me  accinge- 
rem,  horas  aliquas  d  seriis  meis  occupationibus  iiiterim  suffwalus,  casque 
veluti  ludo  cuidam  ac  recreationi  destinans  ; 

"  "  Cogor retrorsum 

Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
Olim  relictos  " 

Eisi  noil  ignorarern  nocos  fortasse  detractores  noois  hisce  interpolationibus  meis 
mini  me  defiituros  p. 

And  thus  much  I  have  thought  good  to  say  by  way  of  preface,  lest  any  man 
(which  1  Godefridus  feared  in  his  book)  should  blame  in  me  lightness,  wanton- 
ness, rashness,. J.u speaking  of  love's  causes,  enticements,  symptoms,  jemedies, 
lawful  and  milawful  loves,  and  lust  itself,  "^  I  speak  it  only  to  tax_  and  deter 
others  from  it,  not  to  teach,  but  to  show  the  vanities  and  fopperieT  of  this 
heroical  or  herculean  love  ^,  and  to  apply  remedies  unto  it.  I  will  treat  of  this 
with  like  liberty  as  of  the  rest. 

"  ■  Sed  dicam  vobis,  vos  porro  dicite  multis 
Millibus,  et  facite  haec  charta  loquaturanus." 

Condemn  me  not  good  reader  then,  or  censure  me  hardly,  if  some  part  of  this 
treatise  to  thy  thinking  as  yet  be  too  light ;  but  consider  better  of  it ;   Omnia 

)ir  munda  rnundis,  "  a  naked  man  to  a  modest  woman  is  no  otherwise  than  a  pic- 
ture, as  Augusta  Livia  tridy  said,  and  ^  mala  mens,  mains  animus,  'tis  as  'tis 
taken.  If  in  thy  censure  it  be  too  light,  I  advise  thee  as  Lipsius  did  his 
reader  for  some  places  of  Plautus,  istos  quasi  Sirenum  scopulos  j)ra;terveltare,  if 
ihey  like  thee  not,  let  them  pass ;  or  oppose  that  which  is  good  to  that  which 
is  bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  all.  For  to  invert  that  verse  of  Martial,  and 
with  Ilierom  Wolfius  to  apply  it  to  my  present  purpose,  sunt  mala,  sunt  qucedam 
mediocria,  sunt  bona  plura;  some  is  good,  some  bad,  some  is  indifferent.  I 
say  further  with  him  yet,  I  have  inserted  {y  lecicula  qucedam  et  ridicula  ascri- 
bere  non  sum  gravatus,  circumforanea  qucedam  e  tlieutris,  e  plateis,  etiam  e 
popinis)  some  things  more  homely,  light,  or  comical,  litans  gratiis,  c^r.  which  I 
would  request  every  man  to  interpret  to  the  best,  and  as  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger 
besought  Cardan  [si  quid  urbaniuscule  lusum  a  nobis,  per  deos  immortales  te  oro 
.J  Hieronyme  Cardane  ne  me  male  capias).  I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to 
I  mistake  me,  or  misconstrue  what  is  here  written ;  Per  Musas  et  Charites,  et 
omnia  Poetarum  numina,  benigne  lector,  oro  te  ne  me  male  capias.  'Tis  a 
comical  subject  ;  in  sober  sadness  I  crave  pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire 
thee  to  suspend  thy  judgment,  wink  at  small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least ; 
but  if  thou  likest,   speak  well  of  it,  and  wish  me  good  success.     Extremmn 

1         hunc  Arcthusa  mihi  concede  laborem.* 

I  I  am  resolved  howsoever,  velis,  nolis,  audacter  stadium  intrare,  in  the  Olym- 

pics, with  those  ^Eliensian  wrestlers  in  Philostratus,  boldly  to  show  myself  in 

"  Author  Ccelestinae  Barth.  interprete.  "  That,  overcome  by  the  solicitations  of  friends,  who  requested  me 
to  enlarge  and  improve  my  volumes ,  I  have  devoted  my  otlierwise  reluctant  mind  to  the  labour ;  and  now  for  the 
sixth  time  have  I  taken  up  my  pen,  and  applied  myself  to  literature  very  foreign  indeed  to  my  studies  and  pro- 
fessional occupations,  stealing  a  few  hours  from  serious  pursuits,  and  devoting  them,  as  it  were,  to  recreation." 
"  II  or.  lib.  1.  Ode;i4.  "  lam  compelled  to  reverse  my  sails,  and  retrace  my  former  course."  i*  "  Although 
I  was  by  uo  means  ignorant  that  new  calumniators  would  not  be  wanting  to  censure  my  new  introductions." 
't  HaecprKdixine  quis  temere  nos  putaret  scripsisse  de  amorum  lenociuiis,  de  praxi,  fornicationibus,  adul- 
teriis,  &c.  '  Taxando  et  ab  his  deterreudo  humanam  lasciviam  et  insaniam,  sed  et  remedia  docendo  :  non 
igitur  candidus  lector  nobis  succenseat,  &c.  Commonitio  erit  juvenibus  haec,  hisce  ut  abstineant  magis,  et 
omissa  lascivia  qua?  homines  reddit  insanos,  virtutis  incumbant  studiis  ( J2neas  Sylv. )  et  curam  araoris  si  quis 
nescit  hincpoterit  scire.  *  Martianus  Capella  lib.  1.  de  nupt.  philol.  virginali  suifusa  rubore  oculos  peplo 

obuubens,  &c.  ■  '  CatuUus.  "  What  I  tell  you,  do  you  tell  to  the  multitude,  and  make  this  treatise  gossip 
like  an  old  woman."        "  Viros  nudos  castae  femime  nihil  a  statuis  distare.  "  llony  Soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 

^'  i'ricf.  Suid.        *  "  0  Arelhu,sa  smile  on  tliis  my  lust  labour." 
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this  common  stage,  aucl  iu  this  tragi-comedy  of  love,  to  act  sevei-al  parts,  some    jjL. 
satirically,  some  comically,  some  in  a   mixed  tone,  as  the  subject   I  have  iu 
hand  gives  occasion,  and  present  scene  shall  reipiire,  or  otter  itself. 

Sdb.sect.  II. — Love's  Beginning,  Object,  Definition,  Division. 

I  "  Love's  limits  are  ample  and  great,  and  a  spacious  walk  it  hath,  beset  with 
thorns,"  and  for  that  cause,  which  ^  Scaliger  reprehends  in  Cardan,  "not 
lightly  to  be  passed  over."  Lest  I  incur  the  same  censure,  I  will  examine  all 
the  kinds  of  love,  his  nature,  beginning,  difterence,  objects,  how  it  is  honest  or 
dishonest,  a  virtue  or  vice,  a  natural  passion,  or  a  disease,  his  power  and  ettects, 
how  far  it  extends  :  of  which,  although  something  has  been  said  in  the  first 
partition,  iu  those  sections  of  perturbations  ("^  for  love  and  hatred  are  the 
first  and  most  common  passions,  from  which  all  the  rest  arise,  and  are  attend- 
ant," as  Picolomineus  holds,  or  as  Nich.  Caussinus,  the  priniion  mobile  of  all 
other  aifections,  which  carry  them  all  about  them)  I  will  now  more  copiously 
dilate,  through  all  his  parts  and  several  branches,  that  so  it  may  better  appear 
what  love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in  defect,  or  (which  is  ■ 
most  ordinary  and  common)  immoderate,  and  in  excess,  causeth  melancholy. 

Love  universally  taken,  is  defined  to  be  a  desire,  as  a  word  of  more  ample      -|- 
signification  :  and  though  Leon  Hebreus,  the  most  copious  writer  of  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  third  dialogue  make  no  difl:erence,  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguishcth 
them  again,  and  defines  love  by  desire.      "^Love  is  a  vohmtary  afiectiou,  and  '' , 
desire  to  enjoy  that  whicli  is  good?     *=  Desire  wisheth,  love  enjoys  ;  the  end  of      \  , 
the  one   is  the   beginning   of  the  other  ;  that  which  we  love  is  present ;  that      / 
Avhich  we  desire  is  absent."      "''It  is  worth  the  labour,"  saith  Flotinus,  "  to     / 
consider  well  of  love,  whether  it  be  a  god  or  a  devil,  or  passion  of  the  mind,  or 
partly  god,  partly  devil,  partly  passion."     He   concludes  love  to  participate  of 
all  three,  to  arise  from  desire  of  that  which  is  beautifid  and  fair,  and  defines  it 
to  be  "an   action   of  the   mind  desiring  that  which  is  good."     ^  Plato  calls  it 
the  great  devil,  for  its  vehemency,  and  sovereignty  over  all  other  passions,  and 
defines  it  an  appetite,  "  'by  which  we  desire  some  good  to  be  present. "  Ficinus 
in  his  comment  adds  the  word  fair  to  this  definition.      Love  is   a   desire    of 
enjoying  that  which  is  good  and  fair.      Austin  dilates  this  common  definition, 
and  will  have  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  the  heart,  "  "for  something  which  we 
seek  to  win,  or  joy  to  have,  coveting  by  desire,   resting  in  joy."    ^^  Scaliger 
exerc.  301.  taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be  defined 
by  desire  or  appetite ;   "  for  when  we  enjoy  the  things  we  desire,  there  remains 
no  more  a])petite:"  as  he  defines  it,  "  Love   is   an   aftection  by  wdiich  we  are 
either  united  to  the  thing  we  love,  or  jierpetuate  our  union  ;"  which  agrees  in 
part  with  Leon  Hebreus. 

Now  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  always  good,  amiable,  fair, 
gracious,  and  pleasant.  "  'AH  things  desire  that  which  is  good,"  as  we  are 
taught  in  the  Ethics,  or  at  least  that  which  to  them  seems  to  be  good ;  quid 
enim  vis  malt  (as  Austin  well  infers)  die  mild  ?  j^uto  nihil  in  omnibus  actioni- 
bus  ;  thou  wilt  wish  no  harm,  I  suppose,  no  ill  in  all  thine  actions,  thoughts  or 
desires,  nihil  mali  vis  ;  i^  thou  wilt  not  have  bad  corn,  Inid  soil,  a  naughty  tree. 

'■  Exerc.  3(il.  Camijus  amoris  maximus  et  spinis  o^situs,  nee  levissimo  pede  trausvolandus.  '  Grad.  1. 

cap.  29.  Ex  Platone,  primae  et  communissiuice perturbatioiies  ex  quibus cetera^  oriuntur  eteanini  sunt  pedis- 
sequse.  ■=  Amor  est  voluntarius  atfectus  et  desiderium  re  bona  fruendi.  i^  iJesiderium  optau- 

tis,  amor  eorum  quibus  fruimur  ;  amoris  principium,  dtsiderii  finis,  amatum  adest.  ■^  Principio  1.  de  amore. 
Oper<e  pretium  est  de  amore  considerare,  utrum  Deus,  an  Dfpmon,  an  passio  quasdam  aniniae,  an  j>artiin  Deus, 
partim  Daemon,  passio  partini,  &c.  Amor  est  actus  animi  bonum  desiderans.  "  Magnus  Daemon  convivio. 
'  Boni  pulchrique  fruendi  desiderium.  s  Godefridus,  1.  1.  cap.  2.  Amor  est  delectatio  cordis,  alicujus  a'i 

aliquid,  propter  aliquod  desideriimi  in  appetendo,  et  gaudiura  perfriiendo  per  desiderium  evu'rens,  lequies- 
cens  per  gaudium.  >>  Non  est  amor  desiderium  aut  appetitus  ut  ab  omnibus  hactenus  traditum  ;  nam  cum 
potimnr  amata  re,  non  manet  appetittis ;  est  igitur  affectus  quo  cum  re  amata  aut  unimur,  aut  unionem 
perpetuamus.  '  Omniii  appetunt  bonxim.  ^  Terram  non  xi%  malani,  malam  segetem,  sed  bonam 

arborem,  equuni  bonum,  (>ic. 
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but  all  good  ;  a  good  servant,  a  good  horse,  a  good  sou,  a  good  friend,  a  good 
uoiglibour,  a  good  wife.  From  this  goodness  eomes  beauty ;  from  beauty, 
grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as  so  many  rays  from  their  good  parts, 
make  us  to  love,  and  so  to  covet  it :  for  were  it  not  pleasing  and  gracious  in 
our  eyes,  we  should  not  seek.  "  '  No  man  loves  (saith  Aristotle  9.  mor.  cap.  5.) 
but-JLic,  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeliness  and  beauty."  As  this  fair 
object  varies,  so  doth  our  love ;  for  as  Pi-oclus  holds,  Omne  pulchrum  amubile, 
every  fair  thing  is  amial)le,  and  what  v.'e  lo^  e  is  fair  and  gracious  in  our  eyes, 
or  at  least  we  do  so  apprehend  and  still  esteem  of  it.  "  ™  Auiiableness  is  the 
object  of  love,  the  scope  and  end  is  to  obtain  it,  for  whose  sake  we  love,  and 
which  our  mind  covets  to  enjoy."  And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fair  and  good; 
for  good,  fair,  and  unity,  cannot  be  separated.  Beaut}^  shines,  Plato  saith, 
and  by  reason  of  its  splendour  and  shining  causeth  admiration ;  and  the  fairer 
the  object  is,  the  more  eagerly  it  is  sought.  For  as  the  same  Plato-fWfiaies  it, 
"  "Beauty  is  a  lively,  shining  or  glittering  brightness,  resulting  from  efiused 
good,  by  ideas,  seeds,  reasons.,  shadows,  stirring  up  our  minds,  that  by  this 
good  they  may  be  united  and  made  one.  Others  will  have  beauty  to  be  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  composition,  "  "caused  out  of  the  congruous  symmetry, 
measure,  order  and  manner  of  parts,  and  that  comeliness  which  proceeds  from 
this  beauty  is  called  grace,  and  from  thence  all  fair  things  are  gracious."  For 
grace  and  beauty  are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  "  P  so  sweetly  and  gently  win 
our  soids,  and  strongly  allure,  that  they  confound  our  judgment  and  cannot  be 
distinguished.  Beauty  and  grace  are  like  those  beams  and  shinings  that  come 
from  the  glorious  and  divine  sun,"  which  are  diverse,  as  they  proceed  from 
the  diverse  objects,  to  please  and  aft'ect  our  several  senses.  "  <J  As  the  species 
of  beauty  are  taken  at  our  eyes,  ears,  or  conceived  in  our  inner  soul,"  as  Plato 
disputes  at  large  in  his  Dialogue  de  jndcJiro^^PJijrdro,  Hi/ppias^  unA  after  many 
sojdiistit^iT^'roi's"  co~nfute^_  concludes"  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  all  things, 
OdlglitiiTgilho  cyc\s2j:^ai;s, jm  itself^;  so  that,  as  Valesius  infers  hence, 

/whatsoever  pleaseth  our  ears,  eyes,  ancl  soul,  must  needs  be  beautiful,  fair,  and 
/delightsome  to  us.  "  ■'And  nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  than  music,  or 
'  pacify  our  minds."  Fair  houses,  pictures,  orchards,  gardens,  fields,  a  fair 
hawk,  a  fair  horse  is  most  acceptable  unto  us ;  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  eyes 
and  ears,  we  call  beautiful  and  fair  ;  "  *  Pleasure  belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the 
senses,  but  grace  and  beauty  to  these  two  alone."  As  the  objects  vary  and 
are  diverse,  so  they  diversely  afl^ect  our  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  itself.  Whidi 
gives  occasion  to  some  to  make  so  many  several  kinds  of  love  as  there  be 
objects.  One  beauty  ariseth  from  God,  of  which  and  divine  love  S.  Dionysius*, 
with  many  fathers  and  Neoterics,  have  written  just  volmnes,  De  amore  Dei,  as 
they  term  it,  many  para^netical  discourses  ;  another  from  Ms  creatures  ;  there" 
is  a  beauty  of  the  body,  a  beauty  of  the  soul,  a  beauty  from  virtue,  formam 
murtyrum,  Austin  calls  it,  quam  videmus  ocidis  animi,  which  we  see  with  the 
eyes  of  our  mind  ;  which  beauty,  as  Tully  saith,  if  we  could  discern  with  these 
corporeal  eyes,  admirahile  sui  amores  exdtaret,  would  cause  admira1>le  affec- 
tions, and  ravish  our  soids.  This  other  beauty  which  ariseth  from  those 
extreme  parts,  and  graces  which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches,  several 
motions,  and  proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women  (especially  from  women, 

'  Nemo  amore  capitur  nisi  qui  fuerit  ante  forma  specieque  delectatus.  •"  Amabile  objectum  amoris  et 

Scopus,  ciijus  adeptio  est  finis,  cujus  gratia  amamus.  Animus  enini  aspirat  ut  eo  fraatur,  et  foimam  boni 
habet  et  pra;cipue  videtur  et  placet.     I'icolomiiieus,  grad.  7.  cap.  2.  et  grad.  8.  cap.  35.  "  Forma  est 

vitalis  fulgor  ex  ipso  bono  nianans  per  ideas,  semina,  rationes,  umbras  etTusus,  animos  excitans  ut  per  bonum 
in  uuum  redigantur.  "  Pulchritude  est  perfectio  compositi  ex  congruente  ordine,  niensura  et  ratioue 

partium  consurgens,  et  venustas  inde  prodiens  gratia  dicitur  et  res  omnes  pulchrae  gratiosse.  p  (iratia  et 

pulcliritudo  ita  suaviter  animos  demulcent,  ita  vehementer  allieiunt,  et  adrairabiliter  connectuntur,  ut  in 
unum  confundant  et  distingui  non  possunt,  et  sunt  tanquam  radii  et  splendores  divini  solis  in  rebus  vuriis 
vario  modo  Ailgentes.  i  Species  ptilcbritudinis  liauriuntiu'  ocwlis,  auribus,  aut  coneipiuntur  interna  mento. 
'  Nihil  liine  niagis  animos  conciliat  quum  musica,  pulcbra?  picturpc,  jcdfis,  &c.  ^  In  reliiiuis  sensibus 

Yoluptas,  in  his  pulchritudo  et  gratia.  '  Lib.  1,  de  divinis.     C'onvivio  riatonis. 
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wliicli  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  graces  still  in  Venus'  company,  as 
attending  on  her,  and  holding  up  her  train)  are  infinite  almost,  and  vary  their 
names  with  their  objects,  as  love  of  money,  covetoiisness,  love  of  beauty,  lust, 
innuodcrate  desire  of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friendship,  love,  good-vpill,  &;c. 
and  is  either  virtue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonest,  in  excess,  defect,  as  shall  be 
showed  in  his  place.  Heroieal  lovCi  religioiui  love,,&c.  which  may  be  reduced 
to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  the  principal  parts  which  are  affected,  the 
brain  and  liver.  Amor  et  aiidcitia,  which  Scaliger  exercitat.  301.  Valesius 
and  Melancthon  warrant  out  of  Plato  '^Ckiiv  and  kpav  from  that  speech  of 
Pausanias  belike,  that  makes  two  Veneres  and  two  loves.  "  "  One  Venus  is 
ancient  without  a  mother,  and  descended  from  heaven,  whom  we  call  celestial ; 
the  younger,  begotten  of  Jupiter  and  Diune,  whom  commonly  we  call  Venus." 
Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  cap.  8,  following  Plato,  calls  these 
two  loves,  two  devils,  ^  or  good  and  bad  angels  according  to  us,  which  are  still 
hovering  about  our  souls.  "  >  The  one  rears  to  heaven,  the  other  depresseth 
us  to  hell ;  the  one  good,  which  stirs  us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that  divine 
beauty  for  whose  sake  we  perform  justice  and  all  godly  offices,  study  philo- 
sophy, &c.  ;  the  other  base,  and  though  bad  yet  to  be  respected ;  for  indeed 
l)oth^.are  good  in  theit  Qwn  iiatm'es :  procreation  of  children  is  as  necessary  as 
that  finding  out  of  truth,  but  therefore  called  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and 
withdraws  our  soul  from  the  speculation  of  that  other  to  viler  objects,"  so  far 
Ficinus.  S.  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civ.  Dei  et  sup.  Psal.  Ixiv.,  hath  delivered  as 
much  in  eftect.  "  ^  Every  creature  is  good,  and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill:" 
and  "  =' Two  cities  make  two  loves,  .Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  God 
the  one,  the  love  of  the  world  the  other ;  of  these  two  cities  we  all  are  citizens, 
as  oy  examination  of  ourselves  we  may  soon  find,  and  of  which."  The  one 
love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the  other  of  all  good.  So,  in  his  1.5.  cap.  lib. 
de  amor.  Ecclesixv,  he  will  have  those  four  cardinal  virtues  to  be  nought  else  but 
love  rightly  composed  ;  in  his  l-K  book  de  civ.  Dei,  cap.  22.  he  calls  virtue  the 
order  of  love,  whom  Thomas  foUovv-ing  \.  2M>i.  2.  qurest.  55.  art.  1.  and  quccst. 
5Q.  3.  qu(BSt.  62.  art.  2.  confirms  as  much,  and  amplifies  in  many  words. 
^  Lucian,  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  a  division  of  his  own,  "  One  love  was  born 
in  the  sea,  which  is  as  various  and  raging  in  young  men's  breasts  as  the  sea 
itself,  and  causeth  burning  lust :  the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which  was  let 
down  from  heaven,  and  with  a  divine  fury  ravisheth  our  souls,  made  to  the 
image  of  God,  and  stirs  us  up  to  eompvehend  the  innate  and  incorruptible 
beauty  to  which  we  were  once  created."  Beroaklus  hath  expressed  all  this  in 
an  e^ngram  of  his  : — 

"  Dogmata  diviui  meniorant  si  verii  I'latonis,  "If  divine  Plato's  tenets  they  be  true, 

Sunt  geminiB  Veneres,  et  gemiiiatus  amor.  !  Two  Veneres,  two  loves  there  be  : 

Coelestis  Venus  est  nxiUo  generata  parente,  [  The  one  from  heaven,  unbegotten  still. 

Quae  casto  sanctos  uectit  auiore  viros.  'NMiicli  Units  our  souls  in  unitie. 

Altera  seel  Venus  est  totum  vulgata  per  orbem,  ]  The  other  famous  over  all  the  world, 

Q,u<E  divum  mentes  allii;at,  at(iue  hominum  ;  ,  Bindiiig  the  hearts  of  gods  and  uieu  ; 

Iniproba,  seductrix,  petulans,  &c."  [  Dishonest,  wanton,  and  seducing  she, 

I  Rules  whom  she  will,  both  where  and  when." 

This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origcn  likewise  follows,  in  his  Comment  on 
the  Canticles,  one  from  God,  the  other  from  the  devil,  as  he  holds  (understand- 
ing it  in  the  worse  sense),  which  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both  which 
(to  omit  all  subdivisions)  in  excess  w  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or  degenerate, 
cause  melancholy  in  a  particular  kind,  as  shall  be  shown  in  his  place.      Austin, 

"  Duae  'S'eneres  duo  amores ;  quarum  una  antiquior  et  sine  matre,  coelo  nata,  quam  ctelestera  Venerem 
nuucupamus  ;  altera  vero  junior  a  .love  et  Dione  prognata,  quam  vulgarem  Venerem  vocamus.  "  Alter  ad 
siiperna  erigit,  alter  deprimit  ad  inferna.  v  Alter  excitat  hominem  ad  divinam  pulchritudi^ieii)  lustrandam, 
Cujus  causa  philosophiae  studia  et  justitise,  ^-c.  '  Omnis  creatura  cum  bona  sit,  et  bene  aniari  potest  et 

male.  »  Duas  civitates  duo  faciuut  amores  ;  .Jerusalem  facit  amor  Dei,  Babylonem  amor  sa'culi  :  unus- 

quisque  se  quid  amet  interroget,  et  inveniet  unde  sit  civis.  ''  Alter  marl  ortus,  ferox,  varius,  fluctuans, 

jnanis,  juvenum,  mare  referens,  &c.  Alter  aurea  catena  ccelo  demissa  bonumfurorem  mentibus  mittens,  &(;. 
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in  another  Tract,  makes  a  threefold  division  of  this  love,  which  we  may  use 
well  or  ill:  " '^  God,  our  neighbour,  and  the  world:  God  above  us,  our  neigh- 
bour next  us,  the  world  beneath  us.  In  the  coiu-se  of  our  desires,  God  hath 
three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neighbour  two.  Our  desire  to  God,  is  either 
from  God,  witli  God,  or  to  God,  and  ordinarily  so  runs.  From  God,  when  it 
receives  from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it  should  love  him  :  with  God,  when 
it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing :  to  God,  when  it  seeks  to  him,  and  rests  itself 
in  him.  Our  love  to  our  neighbour  may  proceed  from  him,  and  run  with  him, 
not  to  liim :  from  him,  as  when  Ave  rejoice  of  his  good  safety,  and  w-ell  doing : 
v.ith  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a  fellow  and  companion  of  our  journey 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord :  not  in  hun,  because  there  is  no  aid,  hope,  or  confidence 
in  maiu  From  the  world  our  love  comes,  when  we  begin  to  admire  the  Creator 
in  his  works,  and  glorify  God  in  his  creatures :  with  the  world  it  shoidd  run, 
if,  according  to  the  mutability  of  all  temporahties,  it  should  be  dejected  in 
adversity,  or  over  elevated  in  prosperity :  to  the  world,  if  it  woidd  settle  itself 
in  its  vain  delights  and  studies."  Many  such  partitions  of  love  I  could  repeat, 
and  subdivisions,  but  least  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan,  Exercitat.  501.) 
"  '^  I  confound  filthy  burning  lust  with  pure  and  divine  love,"  I  will  follow  that 
accurate  division  of  Leon  Hebreus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where 
he  speaks  of  natural,  sensible,  and  rational  love,  and  handleth  each  apart, 
liatural  love  or  hatred,  is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy  wliich  is  to  be  seen  in 
animate  and  inanimate  creatures,  in  the  four  elements,  metals,  stones,  gravia 
tendunt  deorsum,  as  a  stone  to  his  centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  sea. 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  go  still  roiuid,  ^  Ammites  naturce  debita  exercere,  for 
love  of  perfection.  This  love  is  manifest,  I  say,  in  inanimate  creatures.  How 
comes  a  loadstone  to  draw  iron  to  it  ?  jet  chafl^?  the  ground  to  covet  showers, 
but  for  love?  No  creatm-e,  S.  Hierom  concludes,  is  to  be  found,  quod  non 
aliquid  amat,  no  stock,  no  stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling  of  love.  'Tis 
more  eminent  in  plants,  herbs,  and  is  especially  observed  in  vegetables ;  as 
between  the  vine  and  elm  a  great  sympathy,  between  the  vine  and  the  cabbage, 
between  the  vine  and  the  olive,  ^  Vinjo  fugit  Brommm,  between  the  vine  and 
bays  a  great  antipatlw,  the  vine  loves  not  the  bay,  "  s  nor  his  smell,  and  wiU  kill 
him,  if  he  grow  near  him  ;"  the  bm-  and  the  lentil  cannot  endure  one  another, 
the  olive  ^  and  the  myrtle  embrace  each  other,  in  roots  and  branches  if  they 
grow  near.  Read  more  of  this  in  Picolomineus  grad.  7.  cap.  1^  Crescentius 
lib.  5.  de  agrk.  Baptista  Porta  de  mag.  lib.  1.  cap.  de  plant,  odio  et  element, 
si/m.  Fracastorius  de  sgm.  et  antip.  of  the  love  and  hatred  of  planets,  consult 
with  every  astrologer.  Leon  Hebreus  gives  many  fabuloiis  reasons,  and 
moraliseth  them  withal. 

Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  Leon  Hebreus  dial.2. 
assigns  these  causes.  First  for  the  pleasure  they  take  in  the  act  of  gener- 
ation, male  and  female  love  one  another.  Secondly,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  and  desire  of  young  brood.  Thirdly,  for  the  mutual  agreement,  as 
being  of  the  same  kind :  Sus  sui,  canis  cani,  bos  bovi,  et  asinus  asino  pul- 
cherrimiis  videtiir,  as  Epicharmus  held,  and  according  to  that  adage  of  Dioge- 
nianus,  Adsidet  usque  gr.aculus  apud  graculum,  they  much  delight  in  one 
another's  company,  ^Formica;  grata  est  formica,  cicada  cicadce,  and  birds  of  a 
feather  will  gather  together.  Fourthly,  for  custom,  use,  and  familiarity,  as  if 
a  dog  be  trained  up  Avith  a  lion  and  a  bear,  contrary  to  their  natm-es,  they  will 

'  Tria  sunt,  quse  amari  a  nobis  bene  vel  male  possunt ;  Deus,  proximus,  mundus ;  Deus  supra  nos  ;  juxta 
DOS  proximus  :  infra  nos  mundus.     Tria  Ueus,  duo  proximus,  unum  mundus  habet,  &c.  "^  Ne  confun- 

dam  vesanos  et  fcedos  amores  beatis,  sceleratum  cum  puro  divino  et  vero,  &c.  '  Fonseca  cap.  1.  Amor  ex 

Augnstini  forsan  lib.  11.  deCivit.  Dei.     Amore  inconcussus  stat  mundus,  &c.        '  Alciat.  i  Porta  Vitis 

Iniuimi  non  amat,  nee  ejus  odorem  ;  si  prope  crescat,  euecat.     Lappus  lenli  adversatur.  *'  .Sympathia 

olei  et  mvi'ti  ramorum  et  radioum  se  complectentium.     Mizaldus  secret,  cent.  1.  47.  '  Theocritus. 

eidvU.  .4. 
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love  each  other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters  aud  keepers  :  many 
stories  I  could  relate  iu  this  kind,  but  see  Grillius  de  hist.  anlm.  lib.  3.  cap.  14. 
those  two  Epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs  and  horses,  Agellius,  <fcc.  Fifthly,  for 
bringing  up,  as  if  a  bitch  bring  up  a  kid,  a  hen  ducklings,  a  hedge-sparrow  a 
cuckoo,  »fcc. 

The  third  kind  is  Amor  coy nitionis,  as  Leon  calls  it,  rational  love,  Intdlecti- 
ciis  amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I  must  insist.  This  appears  in  God, 
angels,  men.  God  is  love  itself,  the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of  love,  as 
Plato  styles  him  ;  the  servant  of  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace  ;  have  peace 
M'ith  all  men  and  God  is  with  you. 

Quisquis  veneratur  Olympuiu, 


Ipse  sibi  mundum  subjicit  atque  Deum." 

"  '  By  Jhis  love  (saith  Gerson)  we  pm-chase  heaven, "  and  buy  the  kingdom  of 
God*.  This  "'  love  is  either  in  the  Trinity  itself  (for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  John  iii.  35,  and  v.  20,  and  xiv.  31),  or 
towards  us  PIis^creatj^Kes*_as  iii  makijig  the  world.  Amor  munduvi  fecit ,  love 
buill' cities,  mundi  anima,  invented  arts,  sciences,  and  all  "good  things,  incites 
us  to  virtue  and  humanity,  combines  and  quickens  ;  keeps  peace  on  earth, 
(piietncss  by  sea,  mirth  in  the  winds  and  elements,  expels  all  fear,  anger,  and 
rusticity  ;  Circulus  a  bono  in  boniim,  a  round  circle  still  from  good  to  good  ; 
for  love  is  the  beginnei-  and  end  of  all  our  actions,  the  efficient  and  instrumental 
cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  symbols,  impresses,  "  emblems  of  rings,  squares, 
(fee,  shadow  unto  us, 

"  Si  rerum  qu^ris  fuerit  quis  finis  et  ortus,  I  "If  first  and  last  of  anjthing  you  wit, 

Uesine  ;  nam  causa  est  unica  solus  amor."  |  Cease;  love's  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  it." 

Love,  saith  i'  Leo,  made  the  world,  and  afterwards  in  redeeming  of  it,  "  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  for  it,"  John  iii.  16. 
"Behold  what  love  the  Father  hath  showed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God,"  1  John  iii.  1.  Or  by  His  sweet  Providence,  in  protecting  of  it ; 
either  all  in  general,  or  His  saints  elect  and  church  in  particular,  Avhom  He 
keeps  as  the  apple  of  His  eye,  whom  He  loves  freely,  as  Hosea  xiv.  5.  speaks, 
and  dearly  respects,  'i  Charior  est  ipsis  homo  quthn  sibi.  Not  that  we  are  fair, 
nor  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  om's,  for  we  are  most  vile  and  base  ;  but  out  of 
His  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  out  of  His  Divine  Nature.  And  this  is 
that  Homer's  golden  chain,  which  reacheth  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  by 
which  every  creatm-e  is  annexed,  aud  depends  on  his  Creator.  He  made  all, 
saith  !■  Moses,  "  and  it  was  good  ;  "  He  loves  it  as  good. 

The  love  of  angels  and  living  soids  is  mutual  amongst  themselves,  towards 
us  mihtant  in  the  church,  and  all  such  as  love  God ;  as  the  sunbeams  irradiate 
the  earth  from  those  celestial  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect  on  us, 
=*  in  salute  hominum  pro)novendd  alacres,  et  constardes  administri,  there  is  joy 
in  heaven  for  every  sinner  that  repenteth  ;  they  pray  for  us,  are  solicitous  for 
our  good,  '  Casti  genii. 

"  Ubi  regnat  charitas,  suave  desiderium, 
Laetitiaque  et  amor  Deo  conjunctus."* 

Love  proper  to  mortal  men  is  the  third  member  of  this  subdivision,  aud  the 
subject  of  my  following  discourse. 

^  Mantuan.  '  Charitas  munitica,  qua  mercamur  de  Deo  regnuui  Dei.  "'  Polanus  partit.     Zancliius 

de  natura  Dei,  c.  3.  copiose  de  hoc  amore  Dei  agit.  "  Nich.  Bellus,  discurs.  2fj.  de  amatoribus,  virtuteni 

provociit,  conservat   pacem  iu  terra,  trauquillitatem   in  acre,   ventis  l^etitiam,  &c.  "  Camerarius 

Enib.    JOO.   cen.  2.  p  Dial.  3.  TJuven.  'Gen.   i.  'Caussinus.  '  Theodoret  e   Plotino 

?<  '•  Where  chanty  prevails,  sweet  desire,  joy,  and  love  towards  God  are  also  present." 
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MEMB.   II. 

Sui?.si:CT.   I.      Love  of  Men,  ichich  varies  as  liis  Ohjeds,  Projilablcy  Pleasant, 

Honest. 
Valesius,  lib.  3.  conir.  13,  detiaes  this  love  which  is  in  men,  "to  be  "an 
affection  of  both  powers,  appetite  and  reason."  The  rational  resides  in  the 
brain,  the  other  in  the  liver  (as  before  hath  l)cen  said  out  of  Plato  and  others)  ; 
the  heart  is  diversely  affected  of  both,  and  carried  a  thousand  ways  by  consent. 
The  sensitive  faculty  most  part  overrules  reason,  the  soul  is  carried  hood- 
winked, and  the  understanding  captive  like  a  beast.  "  ^  The  heart  is  variously 
inclined,  sometimes  they  are  merry,  sometimes  sad,  and  fr^ora  love  arise  hope 
and  fear,  jealousy,  fury,  desperation."  Now  this  love  of  men  is  diverse,  and 
vai'ies,  as  the  object  varies,  by  which  they  are  enticed,  as  virtue,  wisdom, 
eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fame,  honour,  or  comeliness  of  person,  kc. 
Leon  Ilebi-eus,  in  his  first  dialogue,  reduceth  them  all  to  these  three,  utile, 
jiicurulum,  honestum, '^i^§.is,]Ao,^\cii^A\\i^^^  (out  of  Aristotle  behke  8. 

moral.)  of  which  he  discourseth  at  large,  and  whatsoever  is  beautiful  and  fair, 
is  referred  to  them,  or  any  way  to  be  desired.  "  >  To  profitable  is  ascribed 
health,  wealth,  honour,  &c.,  which  is  rather  ambition,  desire,  covetousness, 
than  love:"  friends,  children,  love  of  women,  ^  all  delightful  and  pleasant 
objects,  are  referred  to  the  second.  The  love  of  honest  things  consists  in 
virtue  and  wisdom,  and  is  preferred  before  that  which  is  profitable  and  pleasant : 

'  intellectual,  about  that  which  is  honest.  =*St.  Austin  calls  " profitable,  worldly ; 
pleasant,  carnal  ;  honest,  spiritual.  ''  Of  and  from  all  three,  result  charity, 
friendship,  and  true  love,  which  respects  God  and  om-  neighbour."  Of  each  of 
these  I  will  briefly  dilate,  and  show  in  what  sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  fair  enticing  objects,  which  procure  love,  and  bewitch  the 
soul  of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forcible  as  profit  ;  and  that  which 
carrieth  with  it  a  show  of  "commodityr  Health  indeed  is  a  precious  thing,  to 
recover  and  preserve  which  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions, 
freely  give  our  goods  :  restore  a  man  to  his  health,  his  purse  lies  open  to  thee, 
bountiful  he  is,  thankful  and  beholding  to  thee  ;  but  give  him  wealth  and 
honour,  give  him  gold,  or  what  shall  be  for  his  advantage  and  preferment,  and 
thou  shalt  command  his  affections,  oblige  him  eternally  to  thee,  heart,  hand, 
life,  and  all  is  at  thy  service,  thou  art  his  dear  and  loving  friend,  good  and 
gracious  lord  and  master,  his  Meca;uas  ;  he  is  thy  slave,  thy  vassal,  most 
devote,  aflectioncd,  and  bound  in  all  duty  :  tell  him  good  tidings  in  this  kind, 
there  spoke  an  angel,  a  blessed  hour  that  brings  in  gain,  he  is  thy  creature, 
and  thou  his  creator,  he  hugs  and  admires  thee  ;  he  is  thine  for  ever.  No 
loadstone  so  attractive  as  that  of  profit,  none  so  fair  an  object  as  this  of  gold  ; 

/  '^  nothing  wins  a  man  sooner  than  a  good  turn,  bounty  and  liberality  command 

-     body  and  soul  : 

"  Munera  (crede  mihi)  placant  hominesque  deosque  ;  1        "  (Jood  turns  doth  padfy  both  God  and  men, 
J'lacatur  douis  Jupiter  ipse  datis."  |  And  Jupiter  himself  is  won  by  them." 

Gold  of  all  Other  is  a  most  delicious  object  ;  a  sweet  light,  a  goodly  lustre  it 
hath  ;  gratius  aurum  qudm  solem  intuemur,  saith  Austin,  and  we  had  rather 
see  it  than  the  smi.  Sweet  and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping ;  it  seasons  all 
our  labours,  intolerable  pains  we  take  for  it,  base  employments,  endure  bitter 
flouts  and  taunts,  long  journeys,  heavy  burdens,  all  are  made  light  and  easy  by 

"  AfFectus  nunc  appetitive  potential,  nunc  r.ationalis,  alter  cerebro  residet,  alter  hepate,  corde,  ^x. 
'  Cor  varie  inclinatur,  nunc  gaudens,  nunc  moerens  :  statiiu  ex  timore  nascitur  Zelotjpia,  furor,  spes, 
desperatio.  v  Ad  utile  sanitas  refertur  ;  utiliuni  est  ambitio,  cupido  desiderium  potius  quani  amor  excessus 
avaritia.  '  I'icolom.  grad.  7.  cap.  1.  -^  Lib.  de  amicit.  utile  mundanum,  carnale  jucundum,  spirituale 

lionestum.  ^  Kx  singulis  tribus  fit  charitas  et  auiicitia,  qu;c  respicit-deum  et  proximum.  "■  Jienefac- 

tores  priccipue  amamus.     Vives  'd.  de  aniraa. 
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tills  hope  of  gain  ;  At  tnilii  jilaudo  /j)f(e  ilomi,  siiiud  ac  mnmnoH  coidcniphn-  in 
area.  The  sight  of  gokl  rofvesheth  our  spirits,  and  ravislioth  our  hearts,  as 
that  Babylonian  ganncnt  and  '^  gohleu  wedge  did  Achan  in  the  camp,  the  very 
sight  and  hearing  sets  on  fire  his  soul  with  desire  of  it.  It  will  make  a  man 
run  to  the  antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite,  lie,  flatter,  prostitute 
himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness  ;  he  will  venture  his  body,  kill  a  king, 
murder  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to  come  at  it.  Formosior  auri  massa, 
as  e  he  well  observed,  the  mass  of  gold  is  fairer  than  all  your  Grecian  pictures, 
that  Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doting'painter  could  ever  make  :  we  are  enanioured 
with  it, 

-             "                                 "  f  Prima  fere  vota,  et  cunctis  iiotissima  templis, 
DivitiEe  ut  crescant." 

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavours,  vows,  prayers  and  wishes,  are  to  get,  how 
to  compass  it. 

"  B  II«c  est  ilia  cui  fanmlatur  maximus  orbis, 
Diva  poteiis  rerum,domitrixque  pecunia  fati." 

"^  This  is  the  grcat^;oddess  we. adore  and  worship  ;  this  is  the  sole  object  of  our 
desire."  If  avc  have  it,  as  Ave  think,  we  are  made  for  ever,  thrice  happy, 
princes,  lords,  he  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dc:)ected,  discontent, 
miserable,  desperate,  and  mad.  Our  estate  and  hem  esse  ebbs  and  flows  with 
our  commodity ;  and  as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are  we  beloved  and 
esteemed  :  it  lasts  no  longer  than  our  wealth  ;  when  that  is  gone,  and  the 
object  removed,  farewell  friendship  :  as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and  rewards 
were  to  be  hoped,  friends  enough  ;  they  were  tied  to  thee  by  the  teeth,  and 
would  follow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carcass  :  but  when  thy  goods  are  gone  and 
spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out,  and  thou  shalt  be  contemned,  scorned, 
hated,  injured.  ''  Lucian's  Timon,  when  he  lived  in  prosperity,  was  the  sole 
spectacle  of  Greece,  only  admired  ;  who  but  Timon  ?  Everybody  loved, 
honoured,  applauded  him,  each  man  ofl'ered  him  his  service,  and  sought  to  be 
kin  to  him  ;  but  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his  fair  possessions  gone,  farewell 
Timon  :  none  so  ugly,  none  so  deformed,  so  odious  an  object  as  Timon,  no  man 
so  ridiculous  on  a  sudden,  they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy  a  rope,  no  man  would 
know  him. 

'Tis  the  general  humour   of   the    world,   commodity  steers    our   aff"ections 
throughout,  Ave  love  those  that  are  fortunate  and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by  Avhom 
Ave  may  receive  mutual  kindness,  hope  for  like  courtesies,  get  any  good,  gain, 
or  profit  ;  hate  those,  and  abhor  on  the  other  side,  Avliich  are  poor  and  mise- 
rable, or  by  Avhom  we  may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience.      And  even  those  that 
Avere  now  familiar  and  dear  unto  us,  our  loving  and  long  friends,  neighbours, 
kinsmen,  allies,  with  Avhoni  we  have  conversed,  and  lived  as  so  many  Geryons 
for  some  years  past,  striving  still  to   give   one  another  all  good  content  and 
entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feastings,  disports,  oflSces,  for  Avhom 
Ave  Avould  ride,  run,  spend  ourselves,  and  of  Avhom  Ave  have  so  freely  and  honour- 
ably spoken,  to  whom  we  have  given  all  those  turgent  titles,  and  magnificent 
eulogiums,   most    excellent   and  most  noble,    worthy,    wise,  grave,    learned, 
valiant,  <fcc.,  and  magnified  beyond  measure  :  if  any  controversy  arise  between 
us,  some  trespass,  injury,  abuse,  some  part  of  our  goods  be  detained,  a  piece  of 
land  come  to  be  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  suit,  or  touch  the  string  of  our 
commodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a  sudden  :   neither  afiinity,  con- 
sanguinit}',  or  old  acquaintance  can  contain  us,  but  ^vKptojecore  exierit  Capri':-., 
ficus.    A  golden  apple  sets  altogether  by  the  ears,  as  if  a  marrowbone  or  honey-    \ 
comb  Avere  flung  amongst  bears  :  father  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  kinsmen 
are  at  odds  :  and  look  Avhat   malice,  deadly  hatred  can   invent,  that  shall  be 

<'  .los.  7.  '  Petronius  Arljiier.  •  Juvenalis  c  Joh   Secund.  lib.  sylvanini.  ''  Lucianus 

Timon.  'Pers. 
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(lone,  Terribile,  din/m,  pestilens,  atrox,  ferutn,  mutual  injuries,  desire  of 
revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him  and  his,  are  all  our  studies.  J.f  our  plea- 
sures he  interrupt,  Ave  can  tolerate  it:  our  hodies  hurt,  we  can  put  it  \ip  aiid  he 
reconciled  :  hut  touch  our  commodities,  we  are  most  impatient :  fair  becomes 
foul,  the  graces  are  turned  to  harpies,  friendly  salutations  to  hitter  impreca- 
tions, mutual  feastings  to  plotting  villanies,  minings  and  counterminings  ;  good 
words  to  satires  and  invectives,  we  revile  e  contra,  nought  hut  his  imperfections 
are  in  our  eyes,  he  is  a  hase  knave,  a  devil,  a  monster,  a  caterpillar,  a  viper, 
a  ho"Tubber,  &c.  Desinit  in  piscem  muUer  formosa  superne  ;^  the  scene  is 
altered  on  a  sudden,  love  is  turned  to  hate,  mirth  to  melancholy  :  so  furiously 
are  we  most  part  bent,  our  affections  fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and 
upon  money,  the  desire  of  which  in  excess  is  covetousness  :  ambition  tyran- 
niseth  over  our  souls,  as  ^  I  have  shown,  and  in  defect  crucifies  as  much,  as  if 
a  man  by  negligence,  ill  husbandry,  improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and 
consume  his  goods  and  fortunes,  beggary  follows,  and  melancholy,  he  becomes 
an  abject,  ™  odious  and  "worse  than  an  infidel,  in  not  providing  for  his 
family." 

SuBSECT.  II. — Pleasant  Ohjects  of  Lore. 

Pleasant  objects  are  infinite,  Avhether  they  be  such  as  have  life,  or  be  Avith- 
out  life  ;  inanimate  are  cou.ntries,  provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he  said, 
"  Pulchrrrimam  insnlam  videmus,  etiam  ami  non  videmns,  we  see  a  fair 
island  by  description,  when  Ave  see  it  not.  The  "  sun  never  saw  a  fairer  city, 
Thessala  Tempe,  orchards,  gardens,  pleasant  Avalks,  groves,  foimtains,  he.  The 
heaven  itself  is  said  to  be  P  fair  or  foul :  fair  buildings,  fair  pictures,  all  arti- 
ficial, elaborate  and  curious  works,  clothes,  give  an  admirable  lustre  :  Ave 
admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  ut  pueri  Junonis  avem,  as  children  do  on  a  pea- 
cock :  a  fair  dog,  a  fair  horse  and  hawk,  &;c.  i  "■  Tkessahis  amat  equum  pnl- 
linum,,  hucidum  JEgyptms,  Lacedcemonius  Caiidum,  8^c.,  such  things  we  love, 
are  most  gracioiis  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us,  and  whatsoeA'er  else  may 
cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous  or  immoderately  loved,  as  Guianerius 
observes.  These  things  in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  orna- 
ments, necessary,  comely,  and  fit  to  he  had  :  hut  Avhen  Ave  fix  an  immoderate 
eye,  and  dote  on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may  turn  to  pain,  bring  much 
sorroAv  and  discontent  unto  us,  Avork  our  final  overthroAv,  and  cause  melancholy 
in  the  end.  Many  are  carried  away  Avith  those  bcAvitching  sports  of  gaming, 
haAvking,  hunting,  and  such  vain  pleasures,  as  ^  I  have  said  :  some  Avitli  immo- 
derate desire  of  fame,  to  be  crowned  in  the  Olympics,  knighted  in  the  field, 
&c.,  and  by  these  means  ruinate  themselves.  The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fail- 
mistress,  the  glutton  on  his  dishes,  which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the 
palate,  the  epicure  on  his  several  pleasures,  the  superstitious  on  his  idol,  and 
fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed  themselves  with  an  imaginary 
persuasion  of  a  sensual  paradise  :  so  several  pleasant  objects  diversely  afi'ect 
diverse  men.  But  the  fairest  ohjects  and  enticings  proceed  from  men  them- 
selves, Avhich  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote  beyond  all 
measure  upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  respects :  first,  as  some  suppose, 
by  that  secret  force  of  stars,  [quod  me  tihi  temperat  astrxm  ?)  They  do  sin- 
gidarly  dote  on  such  a  man,  hate  such  again,  and  can  giA^e  no  reason  for  it, 
t  Non  amo  te  Sahtdi,  ^c.  Alexander  admired  Ephestion,  Adrian  Antinous, 
Nero  Sporus,  &c.  The  physicians  refer  this  to  their  temperament,  astrologers 
to  trine  and  sextile  aspects,  or  opposite  of  their  several   ascendants,  lords  of 

''"  The  bust  of  a  beautiful  woman  with  the  tail  of  a  fish."  '  Pfirt.  1.  sec.  2.  memh.  sub.  12. 

"'  1  Tim.  i.  8.  "  Lips,  epist.  Camdeno.  °  Lelaiid  of  St.  Edmondsbury.  P  Cceluni  serenura,  ccelum 

visum  fsedum.     Polid.  lib.  1.  de  Anglia.  i  Credo  eq\iidem  vivos  ducent  e  niarmore  vultus.  '  Max. 

TjTius,  ser.  9.  ■  Part  1.  sec.  2.  memb.  ?,.  '  Mart. 
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their  genitiu-os,  love  and  liatred  of  planets  ;  "  Cicogna,  to  eoneoi'd  and  discord 
of  spirits  ;  but  most  to  outward  graces.  A  merry  companion  is  welcome  and 
acceptable  to  all  men,  and  therefore  saitli  x  Gomesius,  princes  and  great  men 
entertain  jesters  and  plaj^ers  commonly  in  their  courts.  But  >'  Pares  cum 
paribus  faciUime  covgregantur,  tis  that  ^  similitude  of  manners,  which  ties  most 
men  in  an  inseparable  link,  as  if  they  be  addicted  to  the  same  studies  or  dis- 
ports, they  delight  in  one  another's  companies,  "  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather 
together  :"  if  they  be  of  divers  inclinations,  or  opposite  in  manners,  they  can 
seldom  agree.  Secondly,  ^  affaljility,  custom,  and  familiarity,  may  convert 
nature  many  times,  though  they  be  different  in  manners,  as  if  they  be  country- 
men, fellow-students,  colleagues,  or  have  been  fellow-soldiers,  **  brethren  in 
affliction,  (•=  acerha  calamitatum  societas,  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  conjungii) 
affinity,  or  some  such  accidental  occasion,  though  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  burrs,  and  hold  against  a  third  ;  so 
after  some  discontinuance,  or  death,  enmity  ceaseth  ;  or  in  a  foreign  place  : 

"  Pascitur  in  vivis  livor.  post  fata  quiescit : 
Et  cecidere  ouia,  et  tristes  mors  obruit  iras." 

A  third  cause  of  love  and  hate,  may  be  mutual  offices,  accepturn  henefcium, 
^commend  him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his  part  in  a  quan-el,  relieve  him  in  his 
misery,  thou  winnest  him  for  ever  ;  do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a  perpetual 
enemy.  Praise  and  dispraise  of  each  other,  do  as  much,  though  unknown,  as 
^  Schoppius  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubonus  :  mulus  mulum  scabit ;  who  but  Sca- 
liger  with  him  ?  what  encomiums,  epithets,  eulogiums  ?  Antistes  scqncntice, 
perpeUms  dictator,  literarum  ornamentum,  Europcn  miracidum,  noble  Scaliger,^ 
incredibilis  ingenii  prcestantia,  Sfc,  diis  potius  quam  kominibus  per  omnia  com- 
parandus,  scripta  ejus  aurea  ancylia  de  coelo  delapsa  poplitihus  veneramur 
flexis,  ^S)C.,  but  when  they  began  to  vary,  none  so  absurd  as  Scaliger,  so  vile 
and  base,  as  his  books  de  Burdonum  familid,  and  other  satirical  invectives 
may  witness.  Ovid,  in  Ibin,  Archilocus  himself  was  not  so  bitter.  Another 
great  tie  or  cause  of  love,  is  consanguinity  :  parents  are  dear  to  their  children, 
children  to  their  parents,  brothers'  aiTd  sisters,  cousins  of  all  sorts,  as  a  hen 
and  chickens,  ail  of  a  knot  :  every  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest.  Many 
memorable  examples  are  in  this  kind,  and  Wsportenti  simile,  if  they  do  not :  "  ''  a 
mother  cannot  forget  her  child  :"  Solomon  so  found  out  the  true  owner  ;  love  of 
parents  may  not  be  concealed,  'tis  natural,  descends,  and  they  that  are  inhuman 
in  this  kind,  are  imworthy  of  that  air  they  breathe,  and  of  the  four  elements  ; 
yet  many  unnatural  examples  we  have  in  this  rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents, 
disobedient  children,  of  '  disagreeing  brothers,  nothing  so  common.  The  love 
of  kinsmen  is  grown  cold,  "  i^^many  kinsmen  (as  the  saying  is)  few  friends  ;" 
if  thine  estate  be  good,  and  thou  able,  par  pari  referre,  to  requite  their  kind- 
ness, there  will  be  mutual  correspondence,  otherwise  thou  art  a  burden,  most 
odious  to  them  above  all  others.  The  last  object  that  ties  man  and  man,  is 
comeliness  of  person,  and  beauty  alone,  as  men  love  women  with  a  wanton  eye  : 
which  Kar  e^oxrjv  is  termed  heroieal,  or  love-melancholy.  Other  loves  (saith 
Picolomineus)  are  so  called  with  some  contraction,  as  the  love  of  wine,  gold, 
&c.,  but  this  of  women  is  predominant  in  a  higher  strain,  whose  part  affected 
is  the  liver,  and  this  love  deserves  a  longer  explication,  and  shall  be  dilated 
apart  in  the  next  section. 

"  Omnif.  mag.  lib.  12.  cap.  3.  "Be  sale  geniali,  1.3.  c.  15.  vTheod.  Prodromus,  amor.  lib.  .3. 

•Similitudo  morum  p.arit  amicitiam.  »  Vives  3.  de  aiiiraa.  '•  Qui  simul  fecere  naufragium,  aut  una 

pertulere  vincula  vel  consilii  conjurationisve  societate  junguntur,  invicem  amant :  Brutum  et  Cassiiim  invictm 
infensos  C<esarianus  dominatus  conciliavit.  jEmilius  Lepidus  et  Julius  Flaccus,  quum  essent  inimicissin.i', 
censores  renunciati  simultates  illico  deposuere.  Scultet.  cap.  4.  de  causa  amor.  '^  Papinius.  <<  Isocrates 
demonico  prajcipit  ut  quum  alicujus  amicitiam  vellet,  ilium  laudet,  quod  laus  initium  amoris  sit,  vituperatio 
simultatum.  "  Suspect,  lect.  lib   1.  cap.  2.  f  "  Tlie  priest  of  wisdom,  perpetual  dictator,  ornament 

of  literature,  wonder  of  Europe."  r"  Oh  Incredible  excellence  of  genius,  &c.,  more  comparable  to  gods' 

than  man's,  in  every  respect,  we  venerate  your  writings  on  bended  knees,  as  we  do  the  shield  tliat  fell  from 
heaven."  '<  Is.n.  xlix.  'Rara  est  coucor.lia  fratrum.  i<  Grad.  1.  cap.  22. 
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SrnsEOT.  III. — IhrncKt  objects  of  Love. 

i  BiCAUTY  is  the  common  object  of  all  love,  "'as  jet  draws  a  .=^traw,  bo  dotli 

Ijeauty  love  :"  virtue  and  honesty  are  great  motives,  and  give  as  fair  a  lustre 
as  the  rest,  especially  if  they  be  sincei-e  and  right,  not  fucate,  but  proceeding 
from  true  form,  and  an  incorrupt  judgment ;  those  two  Venus'  twins,  Eros  and 
Anteros,  are  then  most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times  otherwise  men  are 
deceived  by  their  flattering  gnathos,  dissembling  camelions,  outsides,  hypo- 
crites that  make  a  show  of  great  love,  learning,  pretend  honesty,  virtue,  zeal, 
modesty,  with  affected  looks  and  counterfeit  gestures  :  feigned  protestations 
often  steal  away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and  deceive  them,  specie  vir- 
iutis  et  umbra,  when  as  reverd  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth  or  honesty  at  all 
in  them,  no  truth,  but  mere  hypocrisy,  subtilty,  knavery,  and  the  like.  As  true 
friends  they  are,  as  he  that  Cffilius  Sccundus  met  by  the  highway  side;  and 
hard  it  is  in  this  temporising  age  to  distinguish  such  companions,  or  to  find 
them  out.  Such  gnathos  as  these  for  the  most  part  belong  to  great  men,  and 
by  this  glozing  flattery,  affability,  and  such  like  philters,  so  dive  and  insinuate 
into  their  favours,  that  they  arc  taken  for  men  of  excellent  worth,  wisdom, 
learnino-,  demi-gods,  and  so  screw  themselves  into  dignities,  honours,  ofHees  ; 
but  these  men  cause  harsh  confusion  often,  and  as  many  times  stirs  as  Reho- 
boam's  counsellors  in  a  commonwealth,  overthrew  themselves  and  others. 
Tandlerus  and  some  authors  make  a  doubt,  whether  love  and  hatred  may  be 
compelled  by  philters  or  characters  ;  Cardan  and  Marbodius,  by  precious  stones 
and  amulets ;  astrologers  by  election  of  times,  kc.  as  ™  I  shall  elsewhere  dis- 

^  cuss.  The  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is  virtue,  wisdom,  honesty,  "  real 
worth.  Interna  forma,  and  this  love  cannot  deceive  or  be  compelled,  ut  ameris 
amabilis  esto,  love  itself  is  the  most  potent  philtrum,  virtue  and  wisdom,  (/ratia 
qratum  faciens,  the  sole  and  only  grace,  not  counterfeit,  but  open,  honest, 
simple,  naked,  "  "descending  from  heaven,"  as  our  apostle  hath  it,  an  infused 
habit  from  God,  which  hath  given  several  gifts,  as  wit,  learning,  tongues,  for 
which  they  shall  be  amiable  and  gracious,  Eph.  iv.  11.  as  to  Saul  stature  and 
a  goodly  presence,  1  Sam.  ix.  1.  Joseph  found  favour  in  Pharaoh's  court. 
Gen.  xxxix,  for  I'his  person;  and  Daniel  Avith  the  princes  of  the  eunuchs, 
.  Dan.  xix.  19.  Christ  was  gracious  with  God  and  men,  Luke  ii.  52.  There  is 
still  some  peculiar  grace,  as  of  good  discourse,  eloquence,  wit,  honesty,  which 

^  is  the  jy^'itniim  mobile,  first  mover,  and  a  most  forcible  loadstone  to  draw  the 
favours  and  good  wills  of  men's  ej'es,  ears,  and  aflectlons  unto  them,  When 
"Jesus  spake,  they  were  all  astonished  at  his  answers,  (Luke  ii.  47.)  and 
wondered  at  his  gracious  words  which  proceeded  from  his  mouth."  An  orator 
steals  away  the  hearts  of  men,  and  as  another  Orpheus,  quo  vult,  unde  vidt,  he 
pulls  them  to  him  by  speech  alone  :  a  sweet  voice  causeth  admiration  ;  and  he 
that  can  utter  himself  in  good  words,  in  our  ordinary  phrase,  is  called  a  proper 
man,  a  divine  spirit.  For  which  cause  belike,  our  old  poets,  Senatus  popii- 
lusque  poetarnm,  made  Mercury  the  gentleman-usher  to  the  Graces,  captain 
of  eloquence,  and  those  charities  to  be  Jupiter's  and  Eurymone's  daughters, 
descended  from  above.  Though  they  be  otherwise  deformed,  crooked,  ugly  to 
behold,  those  good  parts  of  the  mind  denominate  them  fair.  Plato  commends 
the  beauty  of  Socrates ;  yet  who  was  more  grim  of  countenance,  stern  and 
ghastly  to  look  upon  ?  So  are  and  have  been  many  great  philosophers,  as  ■)  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  observes,  "deformed  most  part  in  that  which  is  to  be  seen 
with  the  eyes,  but  most  elegant  in  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen."  So'pe  sub  attrita 
latitat  sapientia  veste.     ^sop,  Democritus,  Aristotle,  Politianus,  Melancthon, 

'  Vives  3.  tie  anima,  ut  paleam  succimim  sic  formam  amor  trahit.  '"  Sect.  seq.  "  Nihil  divinius  homine 
proljo.  "  James  iii.  10.  i'  Gratior  est  pulchro  veniens  e  corpore  virtus.  'i  Orat.  18.  defonnes  plerum- 
que  pliilosoplii  ad  id  quod  in  aspectuiu  cadit  ea  parte  elegantes  qu!B  oculos  fugit. 
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Gesner,  kc.  -vvitliered  old  meu,  Sileni  Alcibiadis,  very  harsh  and  impolite  to 
the  eye  ;  but  Avho  were  so  terse,  polite,  eloquent,  generally  learned,  temperate 
and  modest  ?  No  man  then  living  was  so  fair  as  Alcibiades,  so  lovely  quo  ad 
superficiem,  to  the  eye,  as  >■  Boethius  observes,  but  he  had  Corpus  turpissimum 
interne,  a  most  deformed  soul ;  honesty,  virtue,  fair  conditions,  are  great 
enticers  to  such  as  are  well  given,  and  much  avail  to  get  the  favour  and  good- 
will of  men.  Abdolominus  in  Curtius,  a  poor  man,  (but  which  mine  author 
notes,  "  ^the  cause  of  this  poverty  was  his  honesty")  for  his  modesty  and  con- 
tinency  from  a  private  person  (for  they  found  him  digging  in  his  garden)  was 
saluted  king,  and  preferred  before  all  the  magnificoes  of  his  time,  injecta  ei 
vestis  purpura  auroqne  distincta,  "  a  purple  embroidered  garment  was  put 
upon  him,  '  and  they  bade  liim  wash  himself,  and,  as  he  was  worthy,  take  upon 
him  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  king,"  continue  his  continency  and  the  rest  of  his 
good  parts.  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  noble  citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  fair 
conditioned,  of  so  sweet  a  carriage,  that  he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good- 
men,  of  Ceesar,  Pompey,  Antony,  TuUy,  of  divers  sects,  &c.  multas  hcEvedi- 
tates  (^1  Cornelius  Nepos  writes)  sold  bonitate  consequutus.  OpercB  piretium 
midire,  Sj-c.  It  is  worthy  of  your  attention,  Livy  cries,  "^you  that  scorn  all 
but  riches,  and  give  no  esteem  to  virtue,  except  they  be  wealthy  withal,  Q. 
Cincinuatus  had  but  four  acres,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  was  chosen 
dictator  of  Rome.  Of  such  account  were  Cato,  Fabricius,  Aristides,  Antonius, 
Probus,  for  their  eminent  worth  :  so  Cjesar,  Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for 
valour,  y  Hffiphestion  loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio  the  king  :  Tit?ts  delicice 
humani  generis,  and  which  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespatian,  the  darling  of  his 
time,  as  ''-Edgar  Ethohng  was  in  England,  for  his  ^excellent  virtues  :  their 
memory  is  yet  fresh,  sweet,  and  we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though  they 
be  dead  :  Suarem  memoriam  sui  reliquit,  saith  Lipsius  of  his  friend,  living  and 
dead  they  are  all  one.  "^  I  have  ever  loved  as  thou  knowest  (so  Tully  wrote 
to  Dolabella)  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  great  wit,  singvdar  honesty,  constancy, 
sweet  conditions  ;  and  believe  it  '^  there  is  nothing  so  amiable  and  fair  as 
virtue."  "Id  do  mightily  love  Calvisinus,  (so  Phny  writes  to  Sossius)  a  most 
industrious,  eloquent,  upright  man,  which  is  all  in  all  with  me  :"  the  affection 
came  from  his  good  parts.  And  as  St.  Austin  comments  on  the  84:th  Psahn, 
"  <=  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  of  justice,  and  inward  beauty,  which  we  see  with 
the  eyes  of  our  hearts,  love,  and  are  enamoured  wdth,  as  in  martyrs,  though 
their  bodies  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  beasts,  yet  this  beauty  shines,  and  we 
love  their  virtues."  The  ^ stoics  are  of  opinion  that  a  wise  man  is  only  fair; 
and  Cato  in  Tully  3  de  Finibus  contends  the  same,  that  thelineaments_  of 
the  mind  are  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  body,  incomparabIyT)eyoncl^ them  : 
wisdorQ~aTld~Talofur  accoTding  to  ^  Xenophon,  especially  deserve  the  name  of 
beauty,  and  denominate  one  fair,  et  incomparabiliter  pulchrior  est  (as  Austin 
holds)  Veritas  Christianorum  quam  Helena  Grcecorum.  "  Wine  is  strong,  the 
king  is  strong,  women  are  strong,  but  truth  overcometh  all  things/'  Esd.  i.  3, 
10,  11,  12.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  getteth  under- 
standing ;  for  the  merchandise  thereof  is  better  than  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  better  than  gold ;  it  is  more  precious  than  pearls,  and  all  the  things 

'  43  de  consol,  '  Causa  ei  paupertatis,  philosopliia,  sicut  plerisque  probitas  fuit.  '  Ablue  corpus  et 

cape  regis  animum,  et  in  eani  fortunam  qua  dignus  es  continentiam  istam  prefer.  "Vita  ejus.  'Qui 

prae  divitiis  humana  spernuut,  nee  virtuti  locum  putant  nisi  opes  affluant.  Q.  Cincinnatus  consensu  patrum 
in  dictatorem  Romanum  electus.        v  Curtius,  '  Edgar  Etiieling,  England's  darling.       ^  Moruni  suavitas, 

obvia  comitas,  prompta  officia  raortalium  animos  demerentur.  *>  Epist.  lib.  8.  Semper  amavi  ut  tu  scis, 
M.  Brutum  propter  ejus  summum  ingeniura,  suavissimos  mores,  singularem  probitatem  et  constantiam  ; 
nihil  est,  mihi  crede,  \irtute  formosius,  nihil  araabilius.  =  .\rdentes  amores  excitaret,  si  simulacrum  ejus 

ad  oculos  penetnaret,  Plato  Phaedone.  °  Epist.  lib.  4.  Validissime  diligo  virum  rectum,  disertum,  quod 

apudme  potentissimum  est.  'Est  quaedam  pulchritudo  justitiae  quam  videmus  ocuUs  cordis,  amamus,  et 
exardescimus,  ut  in  martyribus,  quum  ecrum  membra  bestise  lacerarent,  etsi  alias  deformes,  &c.  'Lipsius 
manuduc.  ad  Phys  Stoic,  lib.  3.  diff.  17.  solus  sapiens  pulclier.  gFortitudo  etpriidentia  pulchritudinis 

laudem  pra>cipue  merentur. 

I  I 
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thou  canst  desire  arc  not  to  be  compared  to  licr,"  Prov.  ii.  13,  14,  15,  a  wise, 
true,  just,  upright,  and  good  man,  I  say  it  again,  is  only  fair  :  ^  it  is  reported 
of  Magdalene  Queen  of  France,  and  wife  to  Lewis  11th,  a  Scottish  woman  by 
birth,  that  walking  forth  in  an  evening  with  her  ladies,  she  spied  M.  Alanus, 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  a  silly,  old,  '  hard-favoured  man  fast  asleep  in  a 
bower,  and  kissed  him  sweetly  ;  when  the  young  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it, 
she  replied,  that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and  reverence, 
but,  witk  a  platonic  love,  the  divine  beauty  of '^  his  soul.  Tlius  in  all'  ages 
virtue  hath  been  adored,  admired,  a  singular  lusfre  hath  proceeded  from  it : 
and  the  more  virtuous  he  is,  the  more  gracious,  the  more  admired.  No  man 
so  much  followed  upon  earth  as  Chi'ist  himself ;  and  as  the  Psalmist  saith, 
xlv.  2,  "  He  was  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men."  Chrysostom  Horn.  8  in  Mat, 
Bernard  Ser.  1.  de  omnibus  Sanctis;  Austin,  Cassiodore,  Hier.  in  9  Mat.  inter- 
pret it  of  the  ^  beauty  of  his  person ;  there  was  a  divine  majesty  in  his  looks,  it 
shined  like  lightning  and  drew  all  men  to  it :  but  Basil,  (Jp-il.  lib.  6.  super.  55. 
Esay.  Theodoret,  Arnobius,  &c.  of  the  beauty  of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace, 
eloquence,  &c.  Thomas  in  Psal.  xliv.  of  both  ;  and  so  doth  Baradius  and  Peter 
Morales,  lib  de  pidchritud.  Jesu  et  Marice,  adding  as  much  of  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  hcec  alios  forma  pi'cecesserit  omnes,  ™  according  to  that  pre- 
diction of  Sibylla  Cumea.  Be  they  present  or  absent,  near  us,  or  afar  off,  this 
beauty  shines,  and  wiU  attract  men  many  miles  to  come  and  visit  it.  Plato 
and  Pythagoras  left  their  country,  to  see  those  wise  Egyptian  priests  :  Apol- 
lonius  travelled  into  Ethiopia,  Persia,  to  considt  Avith  the  Magi,  Brachmanni, 
gymnosophists.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon  ;  and  "  many, 
saith  "  Hierom,  went  out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  miles,  to 
behold  that  eloquent  Livy  "  :  °  Midti  Romam  non  ut  urbeni  pulcherrimam,  aut 
urbis  et  orbis  dominum  Octavianum,  sed  ut  hunc  unum  inviserent  audirentque, 
a  Gadibus  profecti  stint.  Ng^beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep, 
P  or  links  the  souls  of  men  closer  than  virtue.  -^^^-v.^-.-^ 

"  1  Non  per  deos  aut  pictor  posset, 
Aut  statuarius  uUus  fingere 
Talem  pulchritudinem  qualem  virtus  habet ;" 

"  no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver  can  express  virtue's  lustre,  or  those  admirable 
rays  that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting  rays  that  enamour  posterity,  those 
everlasting  rays  that  continue  to  the  world's  end."  Many,  saith  Phavorinus, 
that  loved  and  admired  Alcibiades  in  his  youth,  knew  not,  cared  not  for 
Alcibiades  a  man,  nunc  intuentes  qucerebant  Alcibiadem;  but  the  beauty  of 
Socrates  is  still  the  same  ;  ■■  virtue's  lustre  never  fades,  is  ever  fresh  and  green, 
semper  viva  to  all  succeeding  ages,  and  a  most  attractive  loadstone,  to  draw 
and  combine  such  as  are  present.  For  that  reason  belike,  Homer  feigns  the 
three  Graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand,  because  the  hearts  of  men 
are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  *'  ^  0  sweet  bands  (Seneca  exclaims), 
which  so  happily  combine,  that  those  which  are  bound  by  them  love  their 
binders,  desiring  withal  much  more  harder  to  be  bound,"  and  as  so  many 
Geryons  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true  friendship  is  to  combine, 
to  be  like  affected,  of  one  mind, 

"  '  Velleet  nolle  ambobus  idem,  satiataque  toto 
Mens  aevo" 

as  the  poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where  this  love 
takes   place    there   is   peace    and  quietness,   a  true   correspondence,   perfect 

>■  Franc.  Belforist.  in  hist.  an.  1430.  '  Erat  autem  fncde  defonnis,  et  ea  forma,  qua  citius  pueri  terreri 

possent,  quam  invitari  ad  osculum  puellae.  ^  Defonnis  iste  etsi  videatur  senex,  divinum  animum  habet. 

'  Fulgebat  vultu  suo  :  fulgor  et  divina  majestas  homines  ad  se  trahens.  "  "  She  excelled  all  others  in 

beauty."  "  Praefat.  bib.  vulgar.  °  Pars  inscrip.  Tit.  Livii  status:  Patavii.  p  A  true  love's  knot. 

'i  Stobxus  k  Graeco.  'Solinus,  pulchri  nullaest  facies.  =  O  dulcissimi  laquei,  qui  tam  feliciter  devin- 

ciunt,  ut  etiam  a  \'lnctis  diligantur,  qui  ii  gratiis  vincti  sunt,  cupiunt  arctius  deligari  et  in  unum  redigi. 
'Statius. 
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amity,  a  diapason  of  vows  and  wishes,  tlie  same  opinions,  as  between  "  David 
and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  ^  Nysus  and 
Em-yahis,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  ^  they  will  live  and  die  together,  and  pro- 
secute one  another  with  good  turns.  ''•Nam  vinci  in  amore  hcrpissimum 
putant,  not  only  living,  but  when  their  friends  are  dead,  with  tombs  and 
monuments,  Nenias,  epitaphs,  elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obelisks,  statues, 
images,  pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries,  many  ages 
after  (as  Plato's  ^liolars  did)  they  \i\\\ parentare  still,  omit  no  good  office  that  jp^^yvyi, 
may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  names,  honours,  and  eternal  memory. 
^ Ilium  coloribus,  ilium,  cent,  ilium  are,  SfC.  "  He  did  express  his  friends  in 
colours,  in  wax,  in  brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold,  and  silver  (as  Pliny  reports  of 
a  citizen  in  Rome),  and  in  a  great  auditory  not  long  since  recited  a  just  volume 
of  his  life."  In  another  place,  '^speaking  of  an  epigram  Avhich  Martial  had 
composed  in  praise  of  him,  "  '^  He  gave  me  as  much  as  he  might,  and  would 
have  done  more  if  he  could  :  though  what  can  a  man  give  more  than  honour, 
glory,  and  eternity?"  But  that  which  he  wrote  peradventure,  will  not  con- 
tinue, yet'lie  wrote  it  to  continue.  'Tis  all  the  recompense  a  poor  scholar  can 
make  his  well-deserving  patron,  Mecfcnas,  frieml,  to  mention  him  in  his  works, 
to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  write  his  life,  &c.,  as  all  our  poets,  orators, 
historiographers  have  ever  done,  and  the  greatest  revenge  such  men  take  of 
their  adversaries,  to  persecute  them  with  satires,  invectives,  &e.,  and  'tis  both 
ways  of  great  moment,  as  **  Plato  gives  us  to  understand.  Paulus  Jovius,  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron, 
concludes  in  these  words,  "  ^Because  I  cannot  honour  him  as  other  rich  men 
do,  with  like  endeavour,  aifection,  and  piety,  I  have  imdertaken  to  write  his 
life  ;  since  my  fortunes  will  not  give  me  leave  to  make  a  more  sumptuous 
monument,  I  will  perform  those  rites  to  his  sacred  ashes,  which  a  small,  perhaps, 
but  a  liberal  wit  can  afford."  But  I  rove.  Where  this  true  love  is  wanting, 
there  can  be  no  firm  peace,  friendship  from  teeth  outward,  counterfeit,  or  for 
some  by-respects,  so  long  dissembled,  till  they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends, 
which,  upon  every  small  occasion,  breaks  out  into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance, 
heart-bm'ulngs,  whispering,  calumnies,  contentions,  and  all  manner  of  bitter 
melancholy  discontents.  And  those  men  which  have  no  other  object  of  their 
love,  than  greatness,  wealth,  authority,  <fec.,  are  rather  feared  than  beloved  ; 
nee  amant  quemquam,  nee  amantur  ah  ullo  :  and  howsoever  borne  with  for  a 
time,  yet  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  griping,  covetousness,  currish 
hardness,  folly,  intemperance,  imprudence,  and  such  like  vices,  they  are 
generally  odious,  abhorred  of  all,  both  God  and  men. 

"  Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius,  omnes 
Vicini  oderunt," 

"  wife  and  children,  friends,  neighbours,  all  the  world  forsakes  them,  would 
feign  be  rid  of  them,"  and  are  compelled  many  times  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
them,  or  else  God's  judgments  overtake  them  :  instead  of  graces,  come  furies. 
So  when  fair  ""Abigail,  a  woman  of  singular  wisdom,  was  acceptable  to  David, 
Nabal  was  churlish  and  evil-conditioned  ;  and  therefore  &  Mordecai  was 
received,  when  Haman  was  executed,  Haman  the  favourite,  "  that  had  his 
seat  above  the  other  princes,  to  whom  all  the  king's  servants  that  stood  in  the 

"  "He  loved  him  as  he  loved  his  own  soul,"  1  Sara.  xv.  1.   "  Beyond  the  love  of  women."  '  Virg.  9. 

jEn.   Qui  super  exanimera  sese  conjecit  amicum  confessus.  y  Amicus  animse  dimidium,  Austin, 

confess.  4.  cap.  fi.  Quod  de  Virgilio  Horatius,  et  serves  animse  dimidium  meae.  '  Plinius.  » Ilium 

argento  et  auro,  ilium  ebore,  marmore  effingit,  et  nuper  ingenti  adhibito  auditorio  ingentem  de  vita 
ejus  librum  recitavit.  epiat.  lib.  4.  epist.  68.  ^  Lib.  iv.  ep.  61.      Prisco  sue  :   Dedit  mihi  quantum  potuit 

maximum,  daturus  amplius  si  potuisset.  Tametsi  quid  homini  dari  potest  majus  quam  gloria,  laus,  et  oeter- 
nitas  ?     At  non  erunt  fortasse  quse  scripsit.     Ille  tamen  scripsit  tanquam  essent  futura.  "^  For,  genua 

irritabile  vatum.  <i  Lib.  13  de  Legibus.    Magnam  enim  vim  habent,  &c.  <■  Pari  tamen  studio  et 

pietate  conscribendfe  vitae  ejus  munus  suscepi,  et  post  quam  sumptuosa  condere  pro  fortuna  non  licuit, 
exiguo  sed  eo  forte  liberalis  ingenii  monumento  justa  sanctissimo  cineri  solventur.  '1  Sam.  xxv.  3. 

K  Esther,  iii.  2. 
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gates,  bowed  their  Ivnees  and  reverenced."  Though  they  flourish  many  times, 
such  hypocrites,  such  temporising  foxes,  and  blear  the  world's  eyes  by  flattery, 
bribery,  dissembling  tbeir  natures,  or  other  men's  weakness,  that  cannot  so 
apprehend  their  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  discerned,  and  precipitated 
in  a  moment  :  "  sm-ely,"  saith  David,  "  thou  hast  set  them  in  slippery  places," 
Ps.  xxxvii.  5.  as  so  many  Sejani,  they  will  come  down  to  the  Gemonian  scales; 
and  as  Eusebius  in  ''  Ammianus,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad  juhendum 
hnperatorem,  be  cast  down  headlong  on  a  sudden.  Or  put, case  they  escape, 
and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives'  end,  yet  after  their  death  their  memory 
stinks  as  a  snufi"  of  a  candle  put  out,  and  those  that  durst  not  so  much  as 
mutter  against  them  in  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with  satires,  libels, 
and  bitter  impi-ecations,  they  shall  nude  aiidire  in  all  succeeding  ages",  and  be 
odious  to  the  world's  end. 


MEMB.  III. 

ChariUj  composed  of  all  three  Khids,  Pleasant,  Profitable,  Honest. 

Besides  this  love  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasant,  honest  (for  one  good  turn 
asks  another  in  equity),  that  which  proceeds  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  from 
discipline  and  philosophy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of  all  these  three, 
which  is  cliariiyj  and  includes  piety,  dilection,  benevolence,  friendship,  even 
all  those  virtuous  habits  ;  for  love  is  tl;e  circle  equant  of  all  other  afi'ections, 
of  which  Aristotle  dilates  at  large  in  his  Ethics,  and  is  commanded  by  God, 
which  no  man  can  well  perform,  but  he  that  is  a  Christian,  and  a  true  rege- 
nerate man  ;  this  is,  "  'To  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself  ;  "  for 
this  love  is  hjchnus  accendens  et  accensns,  a  communicating  light,  apt  to  illumi- 
nate itself  as  well  as  others.  All  other  objects  are  fair,  and  very  beautiful,  I 
confess  ;  kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  that  we  owe  to  our  covmtry, 
natm-e,  Avealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such  moral  respects,  &c.,  of  which  read 
•^  copious  Aristotle  in  his  morals  ;  a  man  is  beloved  of  a  man,  in  that  he  is  a 
man  ;  but  all  these  are  far  more  eminent  and  great,  when  they  shall  proceed 
from  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a  true  touch  of  religion,  and  a  reference  to 
God.  Nature  binds  all  creatures  to  love  their  yoimg  ones  ;  a  hen  to  preserve 
her  brood  will  run  upon  a  lion,  a  hind  will  fight  with  a  bull,  a  sow  with  a  bear, 
a  silly  sheep  with  a  fox.  So  the  same  natm-e  m-geth  a  man  to  love  his  parents.  ('  dii 
me  pater  omnes  oderint,  ni  te  macjis  qiiam  ocidos  amem  meos  !)  and  this  love  cannot 
be  dissolved,  as  Tully  holds,  "  '"  without  detestable  ofi'ence  :  "  but  much  more 
God's  commandment,  which  enjoins  a  filial  love,  and  an  obedience  in  this  kind. 
"  "  The  love  of  brethren  is  great,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if  one  be 
displaced,  all  comes  down,"  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to  the  com- 
bination of  which,  nature,  fortune,  virtue,  happily  concur  ;  yet  this  love  comes 
short  of  it.  °  Didce  et  decorum  pro  patrid  juori,  p  it  cannot  be  expressed,  what 
a  deal  of  charity  that  one  name  of  country  contains.  Amor  laudis  et  patrice 
pro  stipendio  est ;  the  Decii  did  se  dei-overe,  Horatii,  Curii,  Sceevola,  Regidus, 
Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country's  peace  and  good. 

"  1  Una  dies  Fabios  ad  beUiim  miserat  omnes,  I  "  One  day  the  Fabii  stoutly  warred, 

Ad  bellum  missos  perdidit  una  dies."  |  One  day  tbe  Fabii  were  destroyed." 

Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  near  Battle  Abbey,  in 
defence  of  their  country.  ^V.  ^milius  /.  G.  speaks  of  six  senators  of  Calais, 
that  came  with  halters  in  their  hands  to  the  king  of  England,  to  die  for  the 

•>  Amm  Marcellinus,  1  14.  '  Ut  inundus  duobus  polis  sustentatur  :  ita  lex  Dei,  amore  Dei  et  proximi ; 
duobus  his  fund.amentis  vincitur;  machina  mundi  corruit,  si  una  de  polis  turbatur  ;  lex  perit  divina  si  una 
ex  his.  ''  8  et  9  libro.  '  Ter.  Adelph.  4,5.  "'  De  aniicit.  "  C'haritas  parentum  dilui  nisi 

detestabili  scelere  non  potest,  lapidum  fornicibus  simillima,  casura,  nisi  se  invicem  sustentaret.  Seneca. 
"  ■'  It  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country."  v  Dii  imnjortales,  dici  non  potest  quantum  charitatis  nomen 

illud  habet.  n  Ovid.  Fast.  '  Anno  1347.     Jacob  Mayer.     Annal.  Fland.  lib.  12. 
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rest.  This  love  makes  so  many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  historiogra- 
phers, physicians,  &c.,  or  at  least,  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety,  and 
their  country's  benefit.  ^Sanctum  nomen  amicitice,  sociorum  communio  sacra; 
friendship  is  a  holy  name,  and  a  sacred  communion  of  friends.  '.'  *  As  the 
sun  is  in  the  firmament,  so  is  friendship  in  the  world,"  a  most  divine  and 
heavenly  band.  As  nuptial  love  makes,  this  perfects  mankind,  and  is  to  be 
preferred  (if  you  Avill  stand  to  the  judgment  of  "  Cornelius  Nepos)  before  aflinity 
or  consanguinity;  phis  in  aniicitid  valet  sintilitudo  moriiin,  quam  affinitas,  S^c,, 
the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  than  any  other  wreath  whatsoever.  Take  this 
away,  and  take  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true  content  out  of 
the  world ;  'tis  the  greatest  tie,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest  band,  and,  as 
our  modern  Maro  decides  it,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  rest. 

"  '  Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem,  i  "  For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 

When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet ;  And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame  ; 

And  do  dispart  tlie  lieart  with  power  extreme.  But  faitliful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress. 

Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down  ;   to  wit,  [  And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 

The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet,  j  Through  thoughts  aspuing  to  eternal  fame. 

Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  women  kind,  1  Vor  us  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass, 

Or  zeal  of  friends,  combin'd  by  virtues  meet ;  And  all  the  sei-vice  of  the  body  frame. 

But  of  them  aU  the  band  of  virtuous  mind.  So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass,     [brass." 

Methinks  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assurecl  bind.  I  NoTessfRan  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest 

y  A  faithful  friend  is  better  than  ^gold,  a  medicine  of  misery,  -"^an  only  pos- 
session ;  yet  this  love  of  friends,  nuptial,  heroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest, 
all  tlii'ec  loves  put  together,  are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a  true 
Christian  illuminated  soul,  if  it  be  not  done  in  online  ad  Deurn,  for  God's 
sake.  "  Tliough  I  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  spake  with  tongues  of  men  and 
angels,  though  I  feed  the  poor  with  all  my  goods,  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  this  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,"  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  3.  'tis  splendi- 
(licm  j)eccaU(m,  without  charity.  This  is  an  all-apprehending  love,  a  deifying 
love,  a  refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quintessence  of  all  love,  the  true  philoso- 
pher's stone,  Non  potest  enini,  as  ^Austin  infers,  veraciter  amicus  esse  hominis, 
nisi  fuerit  ipsius  primitus  veritatis.  He  is  no  true  friend  that  loves  not  God's 
truth.  And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed,  the  cause  of  all  good  to  mortal 
men,  that  reconciles  all  creatures,  and  glues  them  together  in  perpetual  amity 
and  firm  league ;  and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  than  fair  and 
foul  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty  may  be  together ;  as  the 
sun  in  the  firmament  (I  say),  so  is  love  in  the  world ;  and  for  tliis  cause  'tis 
love  without  an  addition,  love,  love  of  God,  and  love  of  men.  "  ^  The  love  of 
God  begets  the  love  of  man ;  and  by  this  love  of  our  neighbour,  the  love  of 
God  is  nourished  and  increased."  By  this  happy  union  of  love,  "  ''all  well 
governed  families  and  cities  are  combined,  the  heavens  annexed,  and  divine 
souls  complicated,  the  world  itself  composed,  and  all  that  is  in  it  conjoined  in 
God,  and  reduced  to  one.  '^  This  love  causeth  true  and  absolute  virtues,  the 
life,  spirit,  and  root  of  every  virtuous  action,  it  finisheth  prosperity,  easeth 
adversity,  corrects  all  natm-al  incumbrances,  inconveniences,  sustained  by  faith 
and  hope,  which  with  this  our  love  make  an  indissoluble  twist,  a  Gordian  knot, 
an  equilateral  triangle,  and  yet  the  greatest  of  them  is  love,"  1  Cor.  xiii.  13, 
"  f  which  inflames  our  souls  with  a  divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed,  purged, 
and  so  purgeth,  elevates  to  God,  makes  an  atonement,  and  reconciles  us  unto 
him.  g  That  other  love  infects  the  soul  of  man,  this  cleanseth ;  that  depresses, 
this   rears ;    that  causeth  cares   and   troubles,   this  quietness  of  mind ;    this 

»Tully.  '  Lucianus  Toxari.     Amicitia  ut  sol  in  mundo,  &c.  "Vit.  Pompon.  Attici.  'Spenser, 

Faerie  Queene,  lib.  5.  cant.  9.  staff.  1,  2.  vSyracides.  ^  Plutarch,  preciosum  numisma.  »Xenophon, 
veiiis  amicus  praestantissima  possessio.  •=  Epist.  52.  '^  Greg.    Per  amorem  Dei,  proximi  gignitur  ;  et 

per  hunc  amorem  proximi,  Dei  nutritur.  ''  Piccolomineus,  grad.  7.  cap.  27.  hoc  felici  amoris  nodo  liganutr 
farailiae  civitates,  &c.  «  Veras  absolutas  haec  parit  virtutes,  radix  omnium  virtutum,  mens  et  spiritus. 

'Divino  calure  animos  incendit,  incensos  purgat,  purgatos  elevat  ad  Deum,  Deum  placat,  hominem  Deo  con- 
ciliat.  Bernard.  r  lUe  inficit,  hie  perticit,  ille  deprirait,  hie  elevat ;  hie  tranquillitatem,  ille  curas  parit : 

hie  vitam  recte  informat,  ille  deformat,  8.'c. 
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informs,  that  ck'fuims  our  life  ;  that  leads  to  repentance,  this  to  heaven."  For 
if  once  we  be  truly  linked  and  touched  with  this  charity,  we  shall  love  God 
above  all,  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  as  we  are  enjoined,  Mark  xii.  31.  Matt. 
xix.  19.  perfox'm  those  duties  and  exercises,  even  all  the  operations  of  a  good 
Christian. 

"  This  love  suffereth  long,  it  is  bountiful,  envieth  not,  boasteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puifed  up,  it  deceiveth  not,  it  seeketh  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked 
to  anger,  it  thinketh  not  evil,  it  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  in  truth.  It 
sutfereth  all  things,  bclieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,"  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5, 
6,  7;  "it  covereth  all  trespasses,"  Prov.  x.  12;  "a  multitude  of  sins,"  1  Pet.  4, 
as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  that  washed  his  feet,  "  many 
sins  were  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much,"  Luke  vii.  47;  "  it  will  defend  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow,"  Isa.  i.  17;  "  will  seek  no  revenge,  or  be  mindful  of 
Avrong,"  Levit.  xix.  I85  "  wiU  bring  home  his  brother's  ox  if  he  go  astray,  as 
it  is  commanded,"  Dent.  xxii.  1;  "  wiU  resist  evil,  give  to  him  that  asketh,  and 
not  turn  from  him  that  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curse  him,  love  his  enemy," 
Matt,  v;  "bear  his  brother's  burthen,"  Gal.  vi.  7.  He  that  so  loves  will  be 
hospitable,  and  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints ;  he  will,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, have  peace  with  all  men,  "  feed  his  enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be 
athirst  give  him  drink;"  he  wiU  perform  those  seven  works  of  mercy,  "he 
■will  make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower  sort,  rejoice  with  them  that 
rejoice,  weep  Avith  them  that  weep,"  Rom.  xii ;  he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neigh- 
bour, be  com'teous  and  tender-hearted,  "  forgiving  others  for  Christ's  sake,  as 
God  forgave  him,"  Eph.  iv.  32;  "  he  Avill  be  Uke  minded,"  Phil.  ii.  2.  "  Of 
one  judgment ;  be  humble,  meek,  long-suffering,"  Colos.  iii.  "  Forbear,  forget 
and  forgive,"  xii.  13.  23.  and  what  he  doth  shall  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and 
not  to  men.  "  Be  pitiful  and  courteous,"  1  Pet.  iii.  "  Seek  peace  and  follow 
it."  He  wiU  love  his  brother,  not  in  Avord  and  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth, 
John  iii.  18.  "  and  he  that  loves  God,  Christ  will  love  him  that  is  begotten  of 
him,"  John  v.  1,  «fcc.  Thus  should  we  willingly  do,  if  we  had  a  true  touch  of 
this  charity,  of  this  divine  love,  if  Ave  could  perform  this  which  we  are  enjoined, 
forget  and  forgive,  and  compose  ourselves  to  those  Christian  laAvs  of  love. 

"  '  O  felix  honiinum  genus, 
Si  vestros  animos  amor 
Uuo  ccElum  regitur  regat !" 

"  Angelical  souls,  hoAv  blessed,  hoAV  happy  should  Ave  be,  so  loving,  hoAV  might 
Ave  triumph  over  the  devil,  and  haA'e  another  heaven  upon  earth!" 

But  this  Ave  cannot  do ;  and  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  miseries, 
discontent,  melancholy,  ^  want  of  this  charity.  We  do  invicem  angariare, 
contemn,  consult,  vex,  torture,  molest,  and  hold  one  another's  noses  to  the 
grindstone  hard,  proA^oke,  rail,  scoif,  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse  (hard- 
hearted, implacable,  malicious,  peevish,  inexorable  as  Ave  are),  to  satisfy  our 
lust  or  private  spleen,  for  ^  toys,  trifles,  and  impertinent  occasions,  spend  om*- 
selves,  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  to  be  revenged  on  our  adversary,  to  ruin  him 
and  his.  'Tis  all  our  study,  practice,  and  business  hoAV  to  plot  mischief,  mine, 
countermine,  defend  and  otfend,  Avard  ourselves,  injure  others,  hurt  all ;  as  if 
we  Avere  born  to  do  mischief,  and  that  Avith  such  eagerness  and  bitterness, 
with  such  rancoiu-,  malice,  rage,  and  fiu-y,  Ave  prosecute  om*  intended  designs, 
that  neither  affinity  or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear  of  God  or  men  can  contain 
us:  no  satisfaction,  no  composition  Avill  be  accepted,  no  offices  avlU  serve,  no 
submission ;  though  he  shall  upon  his  knees,  as  Sarpedon  did  to  Glaucus  in 
Homer,  acknoAAledging  his  error,  yield  himself  Avith  tears  in  his  eyes,  beg  his 
pardon,  Ave  AviU  not  relent,  forgive,  or  forget,  till  Ave  have  confoimded  him  and 

'  Boethius,  lib.  2.  met.  8.  ^  Deliquium  patitiir  charitas,  odium  ejus  loco  succedit.     Basil.  1.  ser.  de 

instit.  mou.  '  >;odum  in  scirpo  quserentes. 
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his,  "  made  dice  of  his  Loues,"  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  iu  prison,  banish  his 
friends,  followers,  et  omne  invisum  genus,  rooted  him  out  and  all  his  postei'ity. 
Monstei's  of  men  as  we  are,  dogs,  Avolves,  ™  tigers,  fiends,  incarnate  devils,  we 
do  not  only  contend,  oppress,  and  tyrannise  oui'selves,  but  as  so  many  fire- 
brands, we  set  on,  and  animate  others :  our  whole  hfe  is  a  perpetual  combat, 
a  conflict,  a  set  battle,  a  snarling  fit.  Eris  dea  is  settled  iu  our  tents,  "  Omnia 
de  lite,  opposing  wit  to  wit,  wealth  to  wealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to 
fortunes,  fi-iends  to  friends,  as  at  a  sea-fight,  we  turn  our  broadsides,  or  two 
miUstones  with  continual  attrition,  we  fire  om-selves,  or  break  another's  backs, 
and  both  are  ruined  and  consmncd  in  the  end.  Miserable  wretches,  to  fat  and 
enrich  om'selves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it,  Quocunque  modo  rem;  how  many 
thousands  we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by  whose  ruin  and  downfall  we  arise,  whom 
we  injure,  fatherless  children,  widows,  common  societies,  to  satisfy  oxu*  own 
private  lust.  Though  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of  wealth  and  treasure 
(pitiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the  highest  degree),  and 
our  poor  brother  iu  need,  sickness,  iu  great  extremity,  and  now  ready  to  be 
starved  for  want  of  food,  we  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail  should 
sweep  the  ground  still,  than  cover  his  buttocks ;  rather  spend  it  idly,  consume 
it  with  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  umiecessary  buikUngs,  in  riotous  apparel,  ingur- 
gitate, or  let  it  be  lost,  than  he  shoidd  have  part  of  it ;  °  rather  take  from  him 
that  little  which  he  hath,  than  relieve  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  w^e  neither  use  it  om'selves,  let  others  make  use 
of  or  enjoy  it  ;  part  with  nothing  while  we  live  :  for  want  of  disposing  om* 
household,  and  setting  things  in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  ears 
after  om-  death.  Poor  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  few  crumbs,  he 
only  seeks  chippings,  ofials  ;  let  him  roar  and  howl,  famish,  and  eat  his  own 
flesh,  he  respects  him  not.  A  poor  decayed  kinsman  of  his  sets  upon  him  by 
the  way  in  aU  his  jollity,  and  rims  begging  bareheaded  by  him,  conjmung  by 
those  former  bonds  of  friendship,  alliance,  consanguinity,  &c.,  uncle,  cousin, 
brother,  father, 

"  Per  ego  has  lachrymas,  dextramque  tuam  te. 

Si  quidquam  de  te  merui,  fuit  aut  tibi  quidquam 
DiUce  meum,  misere  mei." 

"  Show  some  pity  for  Christ's  sake,  pity  a  sick  man,  an  old  man,  &c.,"  he 
cares  not,  ride  on  :  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss  of  limbs,  goods,  plead 
suretyship,  or  shipwreck,  fires,  common  calamities,  show  thy  wants  and  imper- 
fections, 

"  Et  si  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osyrim, 
Credite,  non  ludo,  crudeles  toUite  claudum." 

"  Swear,  protest,  take  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness,  queer e  peregrinum, 
thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater,  he  is  not  touched  with  it,  pauper  uhi- 
quejacet,  ride  on,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it."  Put  up  a  supplication  to  him  in 
the  name  of  a  thousand  oi-phans,  a  hospital,  a  spittel,  a  prison,  as  he  goes  by, 
they  cry  out  to  him  for  aid,  ride  on,  surdo  narras,  he  cares  not,  let  them  eat 
stones,  devour  themselves  with  vermin,  rot  in  their  own  dimg,  he  cares  not. 
Show  him  a  decayed  haven,  a  bridge,  a  school,  a  fortification,  he,  or  some 
public  work,  ride  on  ;  good  yom'  worship,  your  honom",  for  God's  sake,  your 
country's  sake,  ride  on.  But  show  him  a  roll  wherein  his  nanie  shall  be  regis- 
tered in  golden  letters,  anil  commended  to  all  posterity,  his  amis  set  up,  Avith 
his" devices  to  be  seen,  then  peradventure  he  will  stay  and  contribute  ;  or  if 
thou  eaiist  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satisfactory  and  meritorious 
works,  or  persuade  him  by  this  means  he  shaU  save  his  soul  out  of  hell,  and 
free  it  from  purgatory  (if  he  be  of  any  rehgion),  then  in  all  likeUhood  he  will 

"  Hircanaeque  admorunt  ubera  tigres.  "  Heraclitus.  "  Si  in  gehennam  abit,  pauperem  qui  non 

alat  :  quid  de  eo  fiet  qui  pauperem  denudat  ?    Austin. 
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listen  and  stay  ;  or  tliat  he  have  no  children,  no  near  kinsman,  heir,  he  cares 
for,  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  hoAv  or  where  to  bestow  his  posses- 
sions (for  carry  them  with  him  he  cannot),  it  may  be  then  he  will  build  some 
school  or  hospital  in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to  pious  uses  after 
his  death.  For  I  dare  boldly  say,  vain-glory,  that  opinion  of  merit,  and  this 
enforced  necessity,  when  they  know  not  otherwise  how  to  leave,  or  what  better 
to  do  with  them,  is  the  main  cause  of  most  of  our  good  works.  I  wiU  not  urge 
this  to  derogate  from  any  man's  charitable  devotion,  or  bounty  in  this  kind,  to 
censure  anv  good  Avork  ;  no  doubt  there  be  many  sanctified,  heroical,  and 
worthy-minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal,  and  for  virtue's  sake  (divine  spirits),  that 
out  of  commiseration  and  pity  extend  their  liberahty,  and  as  much  as  in  them 
lies  do  good  to  all  men,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  comfort  the  sick 
and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive  injuries,  as  true  chai'ity  requires  ;  yet 
most  part  there  is  simulatum  quid,  a  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  this  kind,  much 
default  and  defect,  i*  Cosmo  de  Medici,  that  rich  citizen  of  Florence,  ingenu- 
/ously  confessed  to  a  near  friend  of  his,  that  would  know  of  him  why  he  built 
/  so  many  public  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  bestowed  so  liberally  on  scholars, 
not  that  he  loved  learning  more  than  others,  "but  to  i eternise  his  own  name, 
to  be  immortal  by  the  benefit  of  scholars  ;  for  when  his  friends  were  dead, 
walls  decayed,  and  all  inscriptions  gone,  books  would  remain  to  the  world's 
end."  The  lanthorn  in  ''Athens  was  built  by  Zenocles,  the  theatre  by  Pericles, 
the  famous  port  Pyrseum  by  Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pan- 
theon by  Callicratidas  ;  but  these  brave  monimients  are  decayed  all,  and  ruined 
long  since,  their  builders'  names  alone  flourish  by  meditation  of  writers.  And 
as  ^  he  said  of  that  Marian  oak,  now  cut  down  and  dead,  tmll'ms  Agricolce 
manu  cuUa  stirps  tarn  diuturna,  quam  qucB  jjoetce  verstc  seminari  jMest,  no 
plant  can  grow  so  long  as  that  which  is  ingenio  sata,  set  and  manured  by  those 
ever- living  wits.  ^AHon  Backuth,  that  weeping  oak,  under  which  Deborah, 
Rebecca's  nurse,  died,  and  was  buried,  may  not  survive  the  memory  of  such 
everlasting  monuments.  Vain-glory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  Avas  the 
cause  efficient,  and  to  be  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  fame,  Cosmo's  sole  intent  so  to 
do  good,  that  all  the  world  might  take  notice  of  it.  Such  for  the  most  part 
is  the  charity  of  om*  times,  such  om*  benefactors,  Mecsenates  and  patrons. 
Show  me  amongst  so  many  myriads,  a. truly  devout,  a  right,  honest,  upright, 
meek,  humble,  a  patient,  innocuous,  innocent,  a  merciful,  a  loving,  a  chai-ita- 
ble  man  !  "  Prohus  quis  nobiscum  vivit  ?  Show  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua  !  Die 
mihi  Miisa  virum shoAv  a  vii-tuous  woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  good  neigh- 
bour, a  trusty  servant,  an  obedient  child,  a  true  friend,  &c.  Crows  in  Africa 
are  not  so  scant.  lie^that  shall  examine  this  ^iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where 
love  is  cold,  etjarn  terras  Astrea  reliqidt,  justice  fled  with  her  assistants,  virtue 
\   expelled, 

"  y  JustitiBe  soror, 

IncoiTupta  tides,  nudaque  Veritas," 

'  all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  devil  is  loose,  and  see  one  man 
vilify  and  insidt  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  were  an  innocent,  or  a  block,  op- 
press, tyrannise,  prey  upon,  torture  him,  vex,  gall,  torment  and  crucify  him, 
starve  him,  where  is  charity?  He  that  shall  see  men  ^  swear  and  forsAvear, 
lie  and  bear  false  Avitness,  to  advantage  themselves,  prejudice  others,  hazard 
goods,  lives,  fortunes,  credit,  all,  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemies,  men  so 
unspeakable    in    their  lusts,  unnatural  in  malice,   such  bloody  desigmnents, 

p  .Jo\ius,  vita  ejus.  1 1mmortalitatem  beneficio  literarum,  immortali  gloriosa  quadam  cupiditate  con- 

cupi\-it.     Quod  cives  quibus  benefecisset  perituri,  mcenia  ruitura,  etsi  regio  suniptu  Kdificata,  non  libri. 
'  I'lutarch,  I'ericle.  'Tullius,  lib.  1.  de  legibus.  '  Gen.  xxxv.  8.  "Hor.  •Durum  genus 

Eumus.  y  "  The  sister  of  justice,  honour  inviolate,  and  naked  trutli."  '  TuU.  pro  Rose.     Mentiri 

\'is  causa  raea  ?  ego  vero  cupide  et  libenter  mentiar  tua  causa ;  et  si  quando  me  vis  perjui'are,  ut  paululum  tu 
compendii  facias,  panitum  fore  acito. 
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Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renouncing,  &c.,  may  well  ask  where  is  charity? 
He  that  shall  observe  so  many  lawsuits,  such  endless  contentions,  such  plotting, 
undermining,  so  much  money  spent  with  such  eagerness  and  fmy,  every  man 
for  himself,  his  own  ends,  the  devil  for  all :   so  many  distressed  souls,  such 
lamentable  complaints,  so  many  factions,  conspiracies,  seditions,  oppressions, 
abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  repining,  discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envy, 
so  many  brawls,  quarrels,  monomachies,  ckc,  may  well  require  what  is  become 
of  charity  ?  when  we  see  and  read  of  such  cruel  wars,  tumults,  uproars,  bloody 
battles,  so  many  '^  men  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  (fee.  (for  what  else  is  the 
subject  of  alL our- stories  almost,  but  bills,  bows,  and  guns  !)  so  many  murders 
and  massacres,  <fec.,  where  is  charity  ?      Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God, 
churchmen,  professed  divines,  holy  men,   "^^  to  make  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel 
the  trumpet  of  war,"  a  company  of  hell-born  Jesuits,  and  fiery-spirited  friars,  -^ 
facem  prceferre  to  aU  seditions  :  as  so  many  firebrands  set  all  the  world  by  the 
ears  (I  say  nothing  of  their  contentious  and  railing  books,  whole  ages  spent  in 
writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such  vindency  and  bitterness,  Bio- 
nceis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro),  and  by  their  bloody  inquisitions,  that  in  thirty  years, 
Bale  saith,  consumed  39  princes,  1-18  earls,  235  barons,  14,755  commons;  worse 
than  those  ten  persecutions,  may  justly  doubt  where  is  charity  ?      Obsecro  cos 
quotes  hi  demum  Chrisiiani !     Ai-e  these  Christians  ?     I  beseech  you  tell  me: 
he  that  shall  obseiwo  and  see  these  things,  may  say  to  them  as  Cato  to  Csesar, 
credo  quce  de  inferis  dicuntur  falsa  existimas,  "  sure  I  think  thou  art  of  opinion 
there  is  neither  heaven  nor  heU."     Let  them  pretend  religion,  zeal,  make 
what  shows  they  will,  give  alms,  peace-makers,  frequent  sermons,  if  we  may 
guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  they  are  no  better  than  hypocrites,  epicures, 
atheists,  with  the  '"^fool  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God."      'Tis  no 
marvel  then  if  being  so  uncharitable,   hard-hearted  as  we  are,  we   have  so      ^ 
frequent  and  so  many  discontents,  such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pangs, '^■^'''^ 
mutual  discords,  all  in  a  combustion,  often  complaints,  so  common  grievances, 
general  mischiefs,  si  Umtce  in  terris  trageedice,  quibus  labefactatur  et  tnisere        j\ 
laceratur  humanum  genus,  so  many  pestilences,  Avars,  uproars,  losses,  deluges,       v^ 
fires,  inundations,  God's  yengeance  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egy|)t,  come  upon 
vi!3j,.aince  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so  respectless  of  God,  and  our        ,^ 
neighbours,  and  by  om-  crying  sins  pidl  these  miseries  upon  our  own  heads. 
Nay  more,  'tis  justly  to  be  feared,  which  '^Josephus  once  said  of  his  country- 
men Jews,  "  if  the  Romans  had  not  come  when  they  did  to  sack  their  city, 
surely  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with  some  earthquake,  deluge,  or  fired  from 
heaven   as    Sodom  and  Gomorrah  :    their   desperate  malice,  wickedness   and 
peevishness  was  such."      'Tis  to  be  suspected,  if  we  continue  these  wretched 
ways,  we  may  look  for  the  like  heavy  visitations  to  come  upon  us.      If  we  had 
any  sense  or  feehng  of  these  things,  surely  Ave  should  not  go  on  as  we  do,  in 
such  irregidar  courses,  practise  all  manner  of  impieties  ;  our  Avhole  carriage 
Avould  not  be  so  averse  from  God.      If  a  man  Avould  but  consider,  Avlien  he  is 
in  the  midst  and  full  career  of  such  prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how 
displeasing  they  are  in  God's  sight,  Iioav  noxious  to  himself,  as  Solomon  told 
Joab,  1  Kings,  ii.    "  The  Lord    shall    bring    this   blood    upon    their    heads." 
Prov.  i.  27,   "  sudden  desolation  and  destruction  shall  come  like  a  whirlwind 
upon  them  :  aftliction,  anguish,  the  roAvard  of  his  hand  shall  be  given  him," 
Lsa.  iii.  11,  (fee,  "they  shall  fall  into  the  pit  they  hav^e  digged  for  others," 
and  when  they  are  scraping,  tyrannising,  getting,  Avallowing  in  their  wealth, 

»  Gallienus  in  Treb.  Pollio  lacera,  occicle,  mea  mente  irascere.  Rabie  jecur  incendente  feiiintur  praceipites, 
Vopiscus  of  Aurelian.  Tantum  fudit  sanguinis  quantum  quis  viui  potavit.  ''  Evangelii  tubani  belli  tubam 

faciunt ;  in  pulpitis  pacera,  in  coUoquiis  bcUuni  suadent.  '^  Psal.  xiii.  1.  ''  De  bello  .Judaico,  lib.  6. 

c.  16.    Puto  si  Komani  contra  nos  venire  tardassent,  aut  hiatu  terra  devorandam  fuis.se  civitatem,  aut  diluvio 
perituram,  aut  fulmina  ac  Sodoma  cum  incendio  passuram,  ob  desperatum  populi.  &c. 
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"  this  night,  0  fool,  1  will  take  away  thy  soul,"  what  a  severe  account  they 
must  make;  and  how  *  gracious  on  the  other  side  a  charitable  man  is  in  God's 
eyes,  haurit  sibi  (jratiam.  Matt.  v.  7,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy  :  he  that  lendeth  to  the  poor,  gives  to  God,"  and  how  it 
shall  be  restored  to  them  again  ;  "  how  by  their  patience  and  long-suffering 
they  shall  heap  coals  on  their  enemies'  heads,"  Rom.  xii.  "  and  he  that  fol- 
lowetli  after  righteousness  and  mercy,  shall  find  righteousness  and  glory;"  surely 
they  would  check  their  desires,  curb  in  their  unnatural,  inordinate  afl:ections, 
agree  amongst  themselves,  abstain  from  doing  evil,  amend  their  Hves,  and 
learn  to  do  Avell.  "  Behold  how  comely  and  good  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
live  together  in  bunion :  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment,  «kc.  How  odious  to 
contend  one  with  the  other  !"  ^Miseriquid  ludatiuncuUs  hisce  volumus  ?  ecce 
mors  sujira  caput  est,  et  supremum  illud  tribunal,  ubi  et  dicta  et  facta  nostra 
examinanda  sunt :  Sapiamus  !  "  Wliy  do  we  contend  and  vex  one  another  ? 
behold  death  is  over  our  heads,  and  we  must  shortly  give  an  account  of  all  our 
uncharitable  words  and  actions  :  think  upon  it :  and  be  wise." 


SECT.  II.      MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Heroical  love  causeth  Melancholy .     His  Pedigree,   Power,  and 

Extent. 
In  the  preceding  section  mention  was  made,  amongst  other  pleasant  objects, 
of  this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  proceeds  from  women,  that  causeth  hero- 
ical, or  love-melanch,oly,  is  more  eminent  above  the  rest,  and  properly  called 
love.  The  part  affected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore  called  heroical, 
because  commonly  gallants.  Noblemen,  and  the  most  generous  spirits  are 
possessed  with  it.  His  power  and  extent  is  very  large,  ''and  in  that  twofold 
division  of  love,  ^Ckiiv  and  kpav  '  those  two  veneries  which  Plato  and  some 
other  make  mention  of,  it  is  most  eminent,  and  kot'  z^ox^v  called  Venus,  as  I 
have  said,  or  love  itself.  Which  although  it  be  denominated  from  men,  and 
most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and  shows  itself  in  vegetal  and  sensible 
creatures,  those  incoi*poreal  substances  (as  shall  be  specified),  and  hath  a  large 
dominion  of  sovereignty  over  them.  His  pedigree  is  very  ancient,  derived 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  ^  Pluedrus  contends,  and  his  '  parentage  of 
such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  coidd  ever  find  it  out.  Hesiod  makes  ™  Terra  and 
Chaos  to  be  Love's  parents,  before  the  Gods  were  born  :  Ante  deos  omnes  pri- 
mum  generavit  amorem.  Some  think  it  is  the  self-same  fire  Prometheus 
fetched  from  heaven.  Plutarch  amator.  libello,  will  have  Love  to  be  the  son 
of  Iris  and  Favonius ;  but  Socrates  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato,  Avhen  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  speak  of  love,  (of  which  subject  Agatho  the  rhetoi'ician, 
magniloquus  Agatho,  that  chaunter  Agatho,  had  newly  given  occasion)  in  a 
poetical  strain,  teUeth  this  tale  :  when  Venus  was  born,  all  the  gods  were 
invited  to  a  banquet,  and  amongst  the  rest,  °  Porus  the  god  of  bounty  and 
wealth  ;  Penia  or  Poverty  came  a  begging  to  the  door  ;  Porus  well  whittled 
with  nectar  (for  there  was  no  wine  in  those  days)  walking  in  Jupiter's  garden, 
in  a  bower  met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with  child,  of  whom  was 
born  Love  ;  and  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus's  birthday,  Venus  stUl 
attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  in  "Picinus.  Another  tale  is  there 
borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes  :  i'  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  four 

'  Benefacit  animae  sujb  vir  misericors.  '  Concordia  magiiEe  res  crescunt,  discordia  maximse  dilabuntur. 

8  Lipsius.  ''  Memb.  1.  Subs.  2.  '  Amor  et  amicitia.  ^  Phaedrus  orat.  in  laudem  amoris  Platonis 

convivio.         '  Vide  Boccas.  de  Genial  deorum.         "  See  the  moral  in  Plut.  of  that  fiction.         °  Affluentis 
Deus.  "  Cap.  7.  Comment,  in  Plat,  convivium.  p  Sec  more  in  Valesiua,  lib.  3.  cent.  med.  et 

cont.  13. 
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arms  and  four  feet,  but  for  their  pride,  because  tliey  compared  themselves  with 
the  gods,  were  parted  iuto  halves,  and  now  peradventure  by  love  they  hope  to 
be  united  again  and  made  one.  Otherwise  thus,  ^  Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and 
bid  them  ask  Avhat  they  would  and  they  shoidd  have  it  ;  but  they  made  answer, 
O  Vulcanefaher  Deorum,  ^r.  "  0  Vulcan  the  gods' great  smith,  we  beseech 
thee  to  work  us  anew  in  thy  furnace,  and  of  two  make  lis  one  ;  which  he  pre- 
sently did,  and  ever  since  true  lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be 
united. ' '  Many  such  tales  you  shall  find  in  Leon  Hebr^eus,  dial.  3.  and  their  moral 
to  them.  The  reason  why  Love  was  stiU  painted  young,  (as  Phornutus  ■■  and 
others  will)  "  **  is  because  young  men  are  most  apt  to  love  ;  soft,  fair,  and  fat, 
because  such  folks  are  soonest  taken  :  naked,  because  all  true  affection  is  sim- 
ple and  open  :  he  smiles,  because  merry  and  given  to  delights  :  hath  a  quiver, 
to  show  his  power,  none  can  escape  :  is  blind,  because  he  sees  not  where  he 
strikes,  whom  he  hits,  &c."  His  power  and  sovei-eignty  is  expressed  by  the 
'  poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  god,  and  a  great  commanding  god,  above  Jupi- 
ter himself  ;  Magnus  Daemon,  as  Plato  calls  him,  the  strongest  and  merriest  of 
aU  the  gods  according  to  Alcinous  and  ^Athenasus.  Amor  virorum  rex, 
amor  rex  et  deum,  as  Em'ipides,  the  god  of  gods  and  governor  of  men  ;  for  we 
must  all  do  homage  to  him,  keep  a  hoUday  for  his  deity,  adore  in  his  tem- 
ples, worshi2>  his  image,  [yiumen  enim  hoc  non  est  nudum  nomen)  and  sacrifice 
to  his  altar,  that  conquers  all,  and  rides  all : 

"  »  Mallem  cum  icone,  cervo  et  apro  yEolico, 
Cum  Anteo  et  Stymphalicis  avibus  luctari 
Quam  cum  amore  " 

•'  I  had  rather  contend  with  bidls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  than  with  Love  ;" 
he  is  so  powerful,  euforceth  y  all  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  domineers  over  all,  and 
can  make  mad  and  sober  whom  he  list  ;  insomuch  that  CseciUus  in  TuUy's 
Tusculans,  holds  him  to  be  no  better  than  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  that  doth  not 
acknowledge  Love  to  be  a  great  god. 

"  '  Cui  in  manu  sit  quem  esse  dementem  velit, 
Quern  sapere,  quem  in  morbum  injici,  &c." 

That  can  make  sick,  and  cure  whom  he  list.  Homer  and  Stesichorus  were 
both  made  blind,  if  you  wiU  believe  ^  Leon  Hebreus,  for  speaking  against  his 
godhead  :  and  though  Aristophanes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  ^  scorn- 
fully rejected  from  the  council  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides,  that 
he  might  come  no  more  amongst  them,  and  to  his  farther  disgrace  banished 
heaven  for  ever,  and  confined  to  dwell  on  earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  ^  power, 
majesty,  omnipotency,  and  dominion,  that  no  creatm-e  can  withstand  him. 

"  "ilmperat  Cupido  etiam  diis  pro  arbitrio, 

Et  ipsum  arcere  ne  armipotens  potest  .Jupiter." 

He  is  more  than  quarter-master  with  the  gods. 


Thetide  xquor,  umbras  jEaco,  ccelum  Jove  :  "  ' 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession  as  dominion.  Jupiter  himself  was  turned 
into  a  satyr,  shepherd,  a  bidl,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  what  not,  for 
love  ;  that  as  ^  Lucian's  Juno  right  well  objected  to  him,  Indus  amoris  tu  es, 
thou  art  Cupid's  whirligig  :  how  did  he  insult  over  all  the  other  gods,  Mars, 
Neptune,  Pan,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest  ?  s  Lucian  brings  in  Jupiter 
complaining   of  Cupid  that  he  could  not  be  quiet  for    him  ;  and  the   moon 

1  Vives  3.  de  anima ;  oramus  te  ut  tuis  artibus  et  caminis  nos  refingas,  et  ex  duobus  unum  facias  ;  quod  et 
fecit,  et  exinde  amatores  unum  sunt  et  unum  esse  petunt.  '  See  more  in  Natalis  Comes  Iniag.  Deorum. 

Philostratus  de  Imaginibus.     Lilius  Giraldus  Syntag.  de  diis.     Phornutus,  &c.  »  Juvenis  pingitur  quod 

amore  plerumque  juvenes  capiuntur  ;  sic  et  mollis,  formosus,  nudus,  quod  simjilex  et  apertus  hie  affectus  ; 
ridet  quod  oblectamentum  prae  se  ferat,  cum  pbaretra,  &c.  '  A  petty  Pope  claves  habet  superorum  et 

inferorum,  as  Orpheus,  &c.  °  Lib.  13.  cap.  5.  Dyphno.so.  '  Regnat  et  in  superos  jus  habet  ille  deos. 

Ovid.        y  Plautus.  '  Selden  pro  leg.  3.  cap.  de  d"iis  Syris.        » Dial.  3.         ''A  concilio  Deorum  rejectus 

et  admajorem  ejusignominiam,  &c.  '  Fulmine  concitatior.  "i  Sophocles.  «"  He  divides  the  empire 
of  the  sea  with  Thetis,— of  the  Shades,  with  .Sacus,— of  the  Heaven,  with  Jove."  '  Tom.  4.  e  Dial, 

deorum,  torn.  3, 
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lamenting  that  she  was  so  impotently  besotted  on  Endymion,  even  Venus  her- 
self confessing  as  much,  how  rudely  and  in  what  sort  her  own  son  Cupid  had 
used  her  being  his  «  mother,  "  now  drawing  her  to  Mount  Ida,  for  the  love  of 
that  Trojan  Anchises,  now  to  Libanus  for  that  Assyrian  youth's  sake.  And 
although  slie  threatened  to  break  his  bow  and  arroAVS,  to  clip  his  wings,  ''  and 
whipped  him  besides  on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  phantophle,  yet  all  would 
not  serve,  he  was  too  headstrong  and  unruly."  That  monster-conquering 
Hercules  was  tamed  by  him  : 

"  Queni  non  mille  fera?,  quern  nou  Sthenelejua  liostis,  I  AVhom  neither  beasts  nor  enemies  could  tame, 
Nee  potuit  Juno  vincere,  vicit  amor."  |  Nor  Juno's  might  subdue,  Love  quell'd  the  same. 

Your  bravest  soldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated  with  it,  '  uhi 
mulieribus  blanditiis  j^enyiittuid  se,  et  inqiiinantur  amplexibus.  Apollo,  that 
took  upon  liim  to  cure  all  diseases,  ^  could  not  help  himself  of  this  ;  and  there- 
fore ^  Socrates  calls  Love  a  tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a  chariot, 
whom  Petrarch  imitates  in  his  triimiph  of  Love,  and  Fracastorius,  in  an  elegant 
poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid  riding.  Mars  and  Apollo  following  his  chariot. 
Psyche  weeping,  A;;c. 

In  vegetal  creatures  what  sovereignty  love  hath,  by  many  pregnant  proofs 
and  familiar  examples  may  be  proved,  especially  of  palm-treeg,  which  are  both 
he  and  she,  and  express  not  a  symjyatliy  but  a  love-passion,  and  by  many  obser- 
vations have  been  confirmed. 

' '  "'  Vivunt  in  venerem  frondes,  omnisque  vieissim 
Felix  arbor  amat,  nutant  et  mutua  palmae 
Fcedera,  populeo  suspirat  populus  ictu. 
Et  platano  platanus,  alnoque  assibilat  alnus  " 

Constantine  de  Agric.  lib.  10.  cap.  4.  gives  an  instance  oi;t  of  Florentius 
his  Georgics,  of  a  pahn-tree  that  loved  most  fervently,  ""  and  would  not  be 
comforted  until  such  time  her  love  applied  herself  mito  her  ;  you  might  see 
the  two  trees  bend,  and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to 
embrace  and  kiss  each  other  :  they  will  give  manifest  signs  of  mutual  love." 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  24,  reports  that  they  marry  one  another,  and  fall 
in  love  if  they  grow  in  sight ;  and  when  the  wind  brings  the  smell  to  them, 
they  are  marvellously  affected.  Philostratus  iii  Imaginibus,  observes  as  much, 
and  Galen  lib.  6.  de  locis  affectis,  cap.  5.  they  will  be  sick  for  love  ;  ready  to 
die  and  pine  away,  which  the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith  °  Constantine, 
"  stroke  many  palms  that  grow  together,  and  so  stroking  again  the  palm  that 
is  enamoured,  they  carry  kisses  from  the  one  to  the  other:"  or  tying  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will  make  them  both 
flourish  and  prosper  a  great  deal  better  :  "  p  which  arc  enamoured,  they  can 
perceive  by  the  bending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies."  If  any 
man  think  this  which  I  say  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm- 
trees  in  Italy,  the  male  growing  at  Brundusimn,  the  female  at  Otranto  (related 
by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  an  excellent  poem,  sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus 
junior.  King  of  Naples,  his  secretary  of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher) 
"  which  were  barren,  and  so  continued  along  time,"  till  they  came  to  see 
one  another  growing  up  higher,  though  many  stadiums  asunder.  Pierius  in 
his  Hieroglyphics,  and  Melchior  GuiLandinus,  Mem.  3.  tract,  de  papi/ro,  cites 
this  storv  of  Pontanus  for  a  truth.      See  more  in  Salmuth  Comment,  in  Panci- 

6  Qiiippe  matrem  ipsius  quibus  modis  me  afficit,  nunc  in  Idara  adigens  Anchisas  causa,  &c.  ''  Jara- 

pridem  et  plagas  ipsi  in  nates  incussi  sandalio.  '  Altopilus,  fol.  79.  ^  Nullis  amor  est  medicabilis 

herbjs.  '  Plutarch  in  Amatorio.    Dictator  quo  create  cessaut  reliqui  magistratus.  ""  Claudian. 

descript.  vener.  aula;.  "  Treesare  influenced  by  la\s,  and  every  flourishing  tree  in  turn  feels  the  passion  : 
palms  nod  mutual  vows,  poplar  sighs  to  poplar,  plane  tn  plane,  and  alder  breathes  to  .alder."  "  Neque  prius 
in  lis  desiderium  cessat  dum  dejectus  consoletur  ;  videre  euim  est  ipsam  arborem  incurvatam,  ultro  ramis  ah 
utrisque  vieissim  ad  osculum  exporrectis.     Manifesta  dant  mutui  desiderii  signa.  "  Multas  palmas  con- 

tingens  qua;  simul  crescunt,  rursusque  ad  amantem  regrediens,  eamque  manu  attingens,  quasi  osculum 
mutuo  ministrare  videtur,  et  expediti  concubitus  gratiam  facit.  p  Quam  vero  ipsa  desideret  affectu  ra- 

morum  significat,  et  aduUam  respicit  ;  amantur,  &c. 
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rol,  de  Nova  repert.  Tit.  1.  de  novo  orbe,  Mizaldus   Arcanorum  Uh.  2.  Sand's 
Voyages,  lib.  2.fol.  103.  ^c. 

If  such  fury  be  in  vegetals,  wbat  shall  we  think  of  sensible  creatures,  how 
much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in  them ! 


"  1  Omne  adeo  genus  in  terris  hominumque  ferarum, 
Et  genus  xquoreum,  pecudes,  pictwque  volucres 
In  fiu'ias  ignenique  ruunt ;  amor  omnibus  idem." 


"  All  kind  of  creatures  in  the  earth, 
And  fishes  of  the  sea, 
And  painted  birds  do  rage  alike ; 
This  love  bears  equal  sway." 
Ilic  Deus  et  terras  et  mariaalta  domat." 


Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violently  brute  beasts 

are  carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses  above  the  rest, -furor  est  in- 

signis  equarum.  "  ^  Cupid  in  Lucian  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  he  was  now  familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on  their  backs,  hold 
them  by  the  mane,  and  ride  them  about  like  horses,  and  they  would  fawn  upon 
him  with  their  tails."  BuUs,  bears,  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kind  they 
kiU  one  another  :  but  especially  cocks,  '  lions,  and  harts,  which  are  so  fierce 
that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a  mile  off,  saith  "  Turbcrvile,  and  many 
times  kill  each  other,  or  comjjel  them  to  abandon  the  rut,  that  they  may  remain 
masters  in  their  places  ;  "  and  when  one  hath  driven  his  co-rival  away,  he 
raiseth  his  nose  up  into  the  air,  and  looks  aloft,  as  though  he  gave  thanks  to 
nature,"  which  affords  him  such  great  delight.  How  birds  are  affected  in  this 
kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle,  he  will  have  them  to  sing  ob  futuram  venereniy 
for  joy  or  in  hope  of  their  venery  which  is  to  come. 

"  «  y'Eeriae  primum  volucres  te  Diva,  tuumque 
Significant  iuitum,  perculsse  corda  tua  vi." 

"  Fishes  pine  away  for  love  and  wax  lean,"  if  y  Gomesius's. authority  may  be 
taken,  and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them  :  Peter  Gellius,  lib.  10.  de  hist, 
animal,  tells  wonders  of  a  triton  in  Epirus  :  there  was  a  well  not  far  from  the 
shore,  where  the  country  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  ^  tritons,  stwpri  causa 
would  set  upon  them  and  carry  them  to  the  sea,  and  there  drown  them,  if 
they  would  not  yield  ;  so  love  tyranniseth  in  dimib  creatures.  Yet  this  is 
natm-al  for  one  beast  to  dote  upon  another  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  what  strange 
fury  is  that,  when  a  beast  shall  dote  upon  a  man  ?  Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  10. 
Dav.  }iist.  hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  loved  a  woman,  kept  her  in  his  den  a 
long  time  and  begot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loins  proceeded  many  northern 
kings  :  this  is  the  original  belike  of  that  common  tale  of  Valentine  and  Orson : 
JEMan,  Pliny,  Peter  Gillius,  are  full  of  such  relations.  A  peacock  in  Lucadia 
loved  a  maid,  and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  "  ^A  dolphin  loved  a 
boy  called  Hernias,  and  when  he  died,  the  fish  came  on  land,  and  so  perished." 
The  like  adds  Gellius,  lib.  10.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  JEgypt.  lib.  15.  a 
dolphin  at  Puteoli  loved  a  child,  would  come  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on  his 
back,  and  carry  him  about,  "  ''and  when  by  sickness  the  child  was  taken 
away,  the  doljihin  died."— "  *^  Every  book  is  fidl  (saith  Busbequius,  the 
emperor's  orator  with  the  grand  signior,  not  long  since,  ep.  3.  legat.  Turc), 
and  yields  such  instances,  to  believe  which  I  was  always  afraid  lest  I  should 
be  thought  to  give  credit  to  fables,  until  I  saw  a  lynx  which  I  had  from  Assyria, 
so  affected  towards  one  of  my  men,  that  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  was  in 
love  with  him.  When  my  man  was  present,  the  beast  would  use  many  notable 
enticements  and  pleasant  motions,  and  Avhen  he  was  going,  hold  him  back,  and 

I  Virg.  .?.  Georg.  Tropertius.  »  Dial,  deorum.  Confide  mater,  leonibus  ipsis  familiaris  jam  factus 
sum,  et  ssepe  conscendi  eorum  terga  et  apprehendi  jubas  ;  equorum  more  insidens  eos  agito,  et  illi  milii  caudis 
adblandiuntur.  •  Leones  prfe  amore  furunt,  Plin.  1.  8.  c.  16.  Arist.  1.  6.  hist,  animal.  "  <  'ap.  17.  of 

his  book  of  hunting.  '  Lucretius.  y  De  sale  lib.  1.  c.  21.   Pisces  ob  amorem  m.arcescunt,  pallescunt, 

&c.  '  IlauriendiE  aqu«  causa  venientes  ex  insidiis  a  Tritone  comprehensse,  &c.  *  Plin.  1.  10.  c.  5. 

quumque  aborta  tempestate  periisset  Hernias  in  sicco  piscis  expiravit.  ^  Postquam  puer  morbo  abiit,  et 

ipse  delphinus  periit.  ■;  Pleni  sunt  libri  quibus  ferse  in  homines  inflammatae  fuerunt,  in  quibus  egoquidera 
semper  assensum  sustinui,  verltus  ne  fabulosa  crederem  ;  Donee  vidi  lyncem  quern  habui  ab  Assyria,  sic 
affectum  erga  ununi  de  meis  hominibus,  &c. 
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look  after  him  whon  ho  was  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence,  but  most  jocund 
when  he  returned  :  and  when  my  man  went  from  me,  the  beast  expressed  his 
love  with  continual  sickness,  and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  days, 
died."  Such  another  story  he  hath  of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a 
Spaniard,  that  would  walk  any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about 
for  him,  make  a  noise  that  he  might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  door,  "  ^  and 
when  he  took  his  last  farewell,  famished  herself."  Such  pretty  pranks  can 
love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts  :  ^"^'•<~--— ~««.« 

"  CCoelestis  .Ttheris,  ponti,  terra;  claves  habet  Venus, 
Solaque  istorum  omnium  imperium  obtinet.)" 

and  if  all  be  certain  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and 
devils  of  hell  themselves,  who  are  as  much  enamoured  and  dote  (if  I  may  use 
that  word)  as  any  other  creatures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true 
that  are  written  of  incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphs,  lascivious  fauns,  satyrs, 
and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  devils,  those  lascivious  Telchines,  of  whom 
the  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables  ;  or  those  familiar  meetings  in  our  days,  and 
company  of  witches  and  devils,  there  is  some  probability  for  it.  I  know  that 
Biarmannus,  Wierus,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  et  24.  and  some  others  stoutly  deny  it, 
that  the  devil  hath  any  carnal  copulation  with  women,  that  the  devil  takes  no 
pleasure  in  such  facts,  they  be  mere  fantasies,  all  such  relations  of  incubi, 
succubi,~lies  and  tales  ;  but  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civit.  Dei,  doth  acknowledge  it : 
Erastus  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  <tc.  ^  Zanchius, 
cap.  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper.  Dei.  Dandinus,  in  Arist.  de  Animd,  lib.  2.  iext.  29. 
com.  30.  Bodin,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and  Paracelsus,  a  great  champion  of  this  tenet 
amongst  the  rest,  which  give  sundi-y  peculiar  instances,  by  many  testimonies, 
proofs,  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector  Boethius,  in  his,  Scottish  history, 
hath  three  or  four  such  examples,  which  Cardan  confirms  out  of  him,  lib.  IG. 
cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  had  familiar  company  many  years  Avith  them,  and 
that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women.  Philostratus  in  his  fourth  book  de  vita 
Apollonii,  hath  a  memorable  instance  in  this  kind,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of 
one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  going  between 
Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fair  gentle- 
woman, which  taking  him  by  the  hand,  carried  him  home  to  her  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he 
would  tarry  with  her,  "she  should  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  diink  such 
wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man  shoidd  molest  him  ;  but  she  being  fair  and 
lovely  would  live  and  die  with  him,  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold."  The 
young  man  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his 
passions,  though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content, 
and  at  last  married  her,  to  Avhose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came  Apol- 
lonius,  who,  by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  sei-pent,  a 
lamia,  and  that  all  her  furniture  was  like  Tantalus's  gold  described  by  Homer, 
no  substance,  but  mere  illusions.  When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept, 
and  desired  ApoUonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  vrould  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon 
!__  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant :  "  ''many 
thousands  took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece." 
Sabine  in  his  Comment  on  the  tenth  of  Ovijdigjdetamorphoses,  at  the  tale  of 
Orpheus,  teUeth  us  of  a  gentleman  of  Bavaria,  that  for  many  months  together 
bewailed  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife  ;  at  length  the  devil  in  her  habit  came  and 
comforted  him,  and  told  him,  because  he  was  so  importunate  for  her,  that  she 

"•  Desiderium  suum  testatus  post  inediam  aliquot  dierum  interiit.      '  Orpheus  lij-mno  Yen.  "  Vemis  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  air,  earth,  sea,  and  she  .alone  retains  the  command  of  all."  '*  Qui  haec  in  atrse  bilis  aut 

Imaginationis  \im  referre  conati  sunt,  nihil  faciunt.  i  Cantantem  audies  et  vinum  bibes,  quale  antea 

nunquam  bibisti ;  te  rivalis  turbabit  nullus  ;  pulchra  autem  pulchro  contents  vivam,  et  moriar.  ^  Multi 

factum  hoc  cognovere,  quod  in  media  Grsecia  gestum  sit. 
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would  come  and  live  with  him  again,  on  that  condition  he  would  he  new 
married,  never  swear  and  blaspheme  as  he  used  foi-merly  to  do  ;  for  if  he  did,  she 
should  be  gone  :  "  '  he  vowed  it,  married,  and  lived  with  her,  she  brought  him 
children,  and  governed  his  house,  but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued, 
till  one  day  falling  out  M'ith  him,  he  fell  a  swearing  ;  she  vanished  thereupon, 
and  was  never  after  seen.  ^  This  I  have  heard,"  saith  Sabine,  "from  persons 
of  good  credit,  which  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxony."  One  more  I  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad  annum  ' 
1058,  an  honest  historian  of  our  nation,  because  he  telleth  it  so  confidently,  as 
a  thing  in  those  days  talked  of  all  over  Europe  :  a  young  gentleman  of  Rome, 
the  same  day  that  he  was  married,  after  dinner  with  the  bride  and  his  friends 
went  a  walking  into  the  fields,  and  towards  evening  to  the  tennis-court  to 
recreate  himself ;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon  the  finger  of  Venus 
statua,  which  was  thereby  made  in  brass  ;  after  he  had  sufiiciently  played, 
and  now  made  an  end  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  ring,  but  Venus  had 
bowed  her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off".  Wlaereupon  loth  to  make 
his  company  tarry  at  present,  there  left  it,  intending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day, 
or  at  some  more  convenient  time,  went  thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  In 
the  night,  when  he  should  come  to  perform  those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps 
between  him  and  his  wife  (unseen  or  felt  of  her),  and  told  her  that  she  was  his 
wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto  her  by  that  ring,  which  he  put  upon 
her  finger  :  she  troubled  him  for  some  following  nights.  He  not  knowing  how 
to  help  himself,  made  his  moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a  learned  magician  in  those 
days,  who  gave  him  a  letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a  time  of  the  night,  in  such 
a  cross-way,  at  the  town's  end,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass  by  with  his  asso- 
ciates in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did,  deliver  that  script  with  his  own 
hands  to  Satui-n  himself ;  the  young  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  it  ; 
and  when  the  old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before 
him,  and  commanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did,  and  so  i 
the  gentleman  was  freed.  Many  such  stories  I  find  in  sevei'al  '  authors  to 
confirm  this  which  I  have  said  ;  as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of 
Philinium  and  Machates  in  '"Phlegon's  Tract,  de  rebus  mirahilibus,  and  though 
many  be  against  it,  ^'et  I,  for  my  part,  will  subscribe  to  Lactantius,  lib.  14. 
cap.  15.  "  "  God  sent  angels  to  the  tuition  of  men  ;  but  whilst  they  lived 
amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-commander  of  the  earth,  and  hot  in  lust, 
enticed  them  by  little  and  little  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them  with  the  company 
of  women  :  and  Anaxagoras,  de  resurrect.  »  Many  of  those  spiritual  bodies, 
overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  failed,  of  whom  those  were  born  we 
call  giants."  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sulpitius  Severus, 
Eusebius,  <fec.,  to  this  sense  make  a  twofold  faU  of  angels,  one  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  another  a  little  before  the  deluge,  as  Moses  teacheth  us, 
P  openly  professing  that  these  genii  can  beget,  and  have  carnal  copulation 
with  women.  At  Japan  in  the  East  Indies,  at*  this  present  (if  we  may 
beheve  the  relation  of  "3  travellers),  there  is  an  idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom 
one  of  the  fau'est  virgins  in  the  coimtry  is  monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a 
private  room,  in  the  fotoqui,  or  church,  where  she  sits  alone  to  be  deflowered. 
At  certain  times  ^  the  Teuchedy  (which  is  thought  to  be  the  devil)  appear  to  her, 
and  knoweth  her  carnally.  Every  month  a  fair  virgin  is  taken  in  ;  but  what 
becomes  of  the  old,  no  man  can  tell.      In  that  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in 

'  Rem  curans  domesticam,  ut  ante,  peperit  aliquot  liberos,  semper  tamen  tristis  et  pallida.  ^  Hsec 

audivi   a  multis  fide  dignis  qui  asseverabant  ducem   Bavariae  eadem  retulisse  Duel  Saxonise  pro   veris. 
'  Fabula  Damarati  et  Aristonis  in  Herodoto  lib.  6.  Erato.  ">  Interpret.  Mersio.  "  Deus  Angeles 

misit  ad  tutelam  cultumque  generis  humani ;  sed  illos  cum  hominibus  commorantes,  dominator  ille  terras 
salacissimus  paulatim  ad  vitia  pellexit,  et  mulienim  congressibus  inquinavit.  °  Quidam  ex  illo  capti  sunt 

amore  vlrginum,  et  libidine  ^'ict^  defecerunt,  ex  quibus  gigantes  qui  vocantur,  nati  sunt.  p  Pererius  in 

Gen.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  ver.  1.  Zanc.  &c.  i  Purchas  Hact  posth.  par.  1.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  S.  7.  '  In  Clio. 
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Babylon,  tlicrc  was  a  fair  chapel,  ^  saitli  Herodotus,  an  eye-witness  of  it,  in 
which  was  splendide  stratus  lectus  et  apposita  mensa  aurea,  a  brave  bed,  a  table 
of  ft'old,  he,  into  which  no  creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  Avhich  their 
god  made  choice  of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  him,  and  that  their  god  lay 
with  her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  Mgy^i  was  the  like  done  of  old.  So  that 
you  see  this  is  no  news,  the  devils  themselves,  or  their  juggling  priests,  have 
played  such  ]iranks  in  all  ages.  Many  divines  stiffly  contradict  this  ;  but  I  will 
conclude  with  '  Lipsius,  that  since  "  examples,  testimonies,  and  confessions,  of 
those  unhappy  women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many  even  in  this 
our  town  of  Louvain,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so.  "  One  thing  I  will  add,  that 
I  suppose  that  in  no  age  past,  I  know  not  by  what  destiny  of  this  unhappy 
time,  have  there  ever  appeared  or  showed  themselves  so  ftiany  lecherous  devils, 
satyrs,  and  genii,  as  in  this  of  ours,  as  appears  by  the  daily  narrations,  and 
judicial  sentences  upon  record."  Read  more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch,  vit, 
Numce,  Austin  de  civ.  Dei.  lib.  15.  Wierus, ///5i.  3.  de  prastig.  Deem.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  ?'^/«erar.  Camb.lih.  1.  Malleus,  wm/e^c.  qitcest.  5.  part.  1.  Jacobus 
Reussus,  lib.  5.  cap.  Q.fol.  54.  Godelman,  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Erastus,  Valesius 
de  sacra  philo.  cap.  40.  John  Nider,  Fornicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Stroz.  Cicogna. 
lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Delrio,  Lipsius  Bodine,  dcEmonol.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Pererius  in  Gen. 
lib.  8.  in  6.  cap.  ver.  2.     King  James,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  II.     How  Lore  ti/rannisetk  over  men.    Love,  or  Heroical Melancholy , 
his  definition,  part  affected. 

You  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  Love  ragetli  with  brute  beasts  and  spirits  ; 
now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst  men. 

'^Improbe  amor  quid  non  mortalia  jyeclora  cogis  ?      How  it  tickles  the  hearts 

of  mortal  men,  Horresco  referens, 1  am  almost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed, 

y  and  ashamed,  it  hath  wrought  such  stupendous  and  prodigious  effects,  such  foul 
offences.  Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces,  built  cities,  and ' 
by  a  perpetual  generation  makes  and  preserves  mankind,  propagates  the 
church  ;  but  if  it  rage  it  is  no  more  love,  but  burning  lust,  a  disease,  frenzy, 
madness,  hell.  ^  Fst  orcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicabilis,  est  rabies  insand  ;  'tis  no 
virtuous  habit  this,  but  a  vehement  perturbation  of  the  mind,  a  monster  of 
nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  ^  AtheniBus  sets  it  out,  mriliter  audax,  muli- 
ebriter  fonidum,,  furore  pi'dceps,  labore  infractum,  mel  felleum,  blanda  percus- 
sio,  4'c.  It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towns,  families,  mars, 
corrupts,  and  makes  a  massacre  of  men  ;  thunder  and  lightning,  wars,  fires, 
plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning  lust,  this 
brutish  passion.  Let  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Troy,  (which  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dietis  Cretensis  will  make  good)  and  1  know  not  how  many  cities  bear  record, 

et  fuit  ante  Helenam,  Sfc,  all  succeeding  ages  will  subscribe  :  Joanna  of 

Naples  in  Italy,  Fredegunde  and  Brunhalt  in  France,  all  histories  are  full  of 
these  basilisks.  Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders,  effusion  of  blood, 
rapes,  riot,  and  immoderate  expense,  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  beggary,  shame, 
loss,  torture,  punishment,  disgrace,  loathsome  diseases  that  proceed  from 
thence,  worse  than  calentm*es  and  pestilent  fevers,  those  often  gouts,  pox, 
arthritis,  palsies,  cramps,  sciatica,  convulsions,  aches,  combustions,  &e.,  which 
torment  the  body,  that  feral  melancholy  which  crucifies  the  soid  in  this  life, 
and  everlastingly  torments  in  the  world  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  these  and  many  sufih  miseries,  threats,  tortures, 

"  Pens  ipse  hoc  cubili  requiescens.  '  Physiologiae  Stoicorum  1.  1.  cap.  20.  Si  spiritus  uncle  semen  iis,  &c. 

at  exempla  turbant  uos  ;  mulienim  quotidianse  confessiones  de  mistione  omnes  asserunt,  et  sunt  in  liac  urbe 
Lovanio  exempla.  "  Unum  dixero,  non  opinari  me  ullo  retro  aevo  tantam  copiam  Satyrorum,  et  salacium 

istorum  Geniorum  se  ostendisse,  quantum  nunc  quotidianse  narrationes,  et  judiciales  sententije  proferunt. 
'  Virg.  y  "  For  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret,"    Eph.  v.  12. 

'  Plutarch,  araator  lib.  »  Lib.  13. 
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will  surely  come  upon  them,  rewards,  exhortations,  e  contra  ;  yet  eitiier  uut  of 
their  ovvu  weakness,  a  depraved  nature,  or  love's  tyranny,  which  so  furiously 
rageth,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter  :  {Facilis 
descei/sus  Aperni)  they  go  down  headlong  to  their  own  perdition,  they  will 
commit  folly  with  beasts,  men  "leaving  the  natural  use  of  women,"  as  '^  Paul 
saith,  "  burned  in  lust  one  towards  another,  and  man  with  man  wrought 
filthiuess. " 

Semiramis  eqno,  Pasiphae  tcacro,  Aristo  Ephesius  asina  se  commiscuit,  Ful- 
vius  equce,  alii  canibns,  capris,  S^-c.,  unde  monstra  nascuntur  aliquandd,  Cen- 
tauri,  Sijlvani,  et  ad  terrorem  homimim  prodigiosa  spectra  :  Nee  ctmi  brutis, 
sed  ipsis  hominibus  rem  hahent,  quod p)eccatuni  Sodomiaj  vulgo  dicitur  ;  et  fre- 
qiiens  olim  vitiiim  apiid  OviGniiAiii  illos  fuit,  Grajcos  nimirum,  Italos,  Afros, 
Asianos  :  '^  Hercules  Hylam  hahuit,  Polycletum,  Dionem,  Perithoonta,  Abde- 
i-um  et  Phryga  ;  alii  et  Euristium  ah  Hercule  amatum  tradunt.  Socrates pulckro- 
rum  Adolescentum  causa  frequens  Gymnasium  adibat,  flagitiosoque  spectac-ulo 
pascebat  oculos,  quod  et  Philebus  et  Phajdon  Rioales,  Charmides  et  ^  reliqui  Pla- 
tonis  Dialogi,  satis  superque  testatum /'aciunt :  quod  rero  Alcibiades  de  eodei)i 
Socrate  loquatur,  lubens  conticesco,  sed  et  abliorreo  ;  tantum  incitamentum  p/rce- 
betlibidini.  At  hunc  perstrinxit  Theodoretus  lib.  de  curat,  grcec.  affect,  cap. 
ultimo.  Quin  et  ipse  Plato  suum,  demiratur  Agathonem,  Xenophou  Cliniam, 
Virgilius  Alexin,  Anacreon  Bathyllum  :  Quod  autem  de  Nerone,  Claudio,  ccete- 
ronmique  portentosd  libidine  memoricB  proditum,  mallem  a  Petronio,  Suetonio, 
cceterisque  petatis,  quandd  omnem  jidem  excedat,  qiiam  a  me  e.xpectetis ;  sed 
Vetera  querimur.  ^  Apud  Asianos,  Turcas,  Italos,  nunqua'm  frequentius  hoc 
quam   hodierno  die  vitium  ;   Diana  Romanorum  Sodomia  ;  officince  horum  ali- 

cubiapud  Turcas, "  qui  saxis  semina  mandanf arenas  arantes;  et 

frequentes  querelce,  etiam  inter  ipsos  conjuges  hac  de  re,  quaj  virorum  concubi- 
tum  illicitum  calceo  in  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant ;  mdluni, 
upud  Italos  familiar e  magis  p>eccatum,  qui  et  post  ^  Lucianum  et  s  Tatium,  scrip- 
tis  volmninibis  defendunt.  Johannes  de  la  Casa,  Beventinus  Episcopms,  divinum 
opus  vocat,  suave  scelus,  adeoque  jactat  se  non  alia  usum  Venere.  Nihil  usitaiius 
apud  monachos,  Cardinales,  sucrificulos,  etiam  ^^furor  hie  ad  mortem,  ad 
insaniayn.  '  Angelus  Politianus,  ob  pueri  amorem,  violentas  sibi  manus  injecit. 
Et  horrendum  sane  dictu,  quantum  ajnid.  nos  patrum  memorid,  scelus  detestan- 
dum  hoc  scetierit!  Quum  enim  Anno  1538.  prudeutissimus  Rex  Henricus 
Octavus  cucuUatorum  ccenobia,  et  sacrifieorum  collegia,  votariorum,  per  vene- 
rabiles  legum  Doctores  Thomam  Leum,  Richardimi  Laytonum  visitari  fecerat, 
&c.,  tauto  uumero  rcperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cinredi,  ganeones,  paidi- 
cones,  puerarii,  pajderastaj,  Sodomita),  (^  Balei  verbis  utor)  Ganunedes,  (fee.  ut 
in  unoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris  Gomorrham.  iSed  vide  si  lubet  eorundem 
Caialogum  apud  eundem  Baleum  ;  Puella;  (iuquit)  in  lectis  dormire  non  pote- 
rant  ob  fratres  necromanticos.  Hctc  si  apud  votarios,  monachos,  sanctos  scilicet 
homiDiciones,  quid  inforo,  quid  in  aula  factum  suspiceris?  q?cid  apud  nobiles, 
quid  inier  fornices,  quam  non  fozditatem,  quam  non  spurcitiem?  Sileo  interim 
iurpes  illas,  et  ne  nominandas  qtiidem  monachorum  '  mastrtipationes,  masturba- 
tores.  '"  Rodericus  a  Castro  vocat,  turn  et  eos  qui  se  invicem  ad  Venerem  exci- 
iandam  fiagris  ccedunt,  Spintrias,  Succubas,  Ambubeias,  et  lasciviente  lumbo 
Tribades  illas  midierculas,  qucB  se  invicem  fricant,  et  prater  Eunuchos  etiam 
ad   Venerem   explendam,  artificiosa  ilia    veretra  habent.      Immo   quod  magis 

^  ■Rom.  i.  27.  <■  Lilius  Giraldus,  vita  ejus.  ■<  Piieros  amare  solis  Philosophis  relinqv.endum  \iilt 

Lucianus  dial.  Amoruin.         "^  Busbequius.        f  Acldlles  Tatiiis  lib.  2.         s  Lucianus  Charideiuo.  '' ^on 

est  hsec  meiitula  demens.  Mart.  '  .Tovius  Muse.  ■<  Praefat.  lectori  lib.  de.  vitis  pontif.  'Mei'cu- 

rialis  cap.  de  Priapismo.  Coelius  1.  11.  aiitiq.  lect.  caii.  14.  Galenus  6.  de  locis  aff.  "•  Demorb.  mulier. 

lib.  I.e.  l."). 
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mirere,  foemina  foeminam  Constantinopoli  non  ita  p-idetn  deperiit,  ansa  rem 
plane,  incredibilem,  midato  cultu  mentita  virvm  de  nuptiis  sermonem  init,  et 
brevi  nuj)ta  est :  sed  authorem  ipsum  consule,  Busbequiiim.  Omitto  "  Salana- 
rios  illos  Ei^yptiacos,  qui  cum  formosarum  cadaveribus  concumbunt ;  et  eoruni 
vesanarn  libidinem,  qui  etiam  idola  et  imagines  depereunt.  Nota  est  fabida 
Pigmalionis  ajmd  "  Ovidium  ;  Mundi  et  Paulini  apud  ^gesippum  belli  Jud. 
lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Pontius  C.  Ca>saris  legatus,  referente  Plinio,  lib.  35.  cap.  3. 
quern  suspicor  eum  esse  qui  Christum  crucifixit,  picturis  Atalanta?  et  Helenas 
aded  libidine  incensus,  ut  tollere  eas  vellet  si  natura  tectorii  permisisset,  alius 
statuain  bonce  Fortuna)  deperiit  (^lianus,  lib.  9.  cap.  37.)  alibis  Bonce  decs,  et 
ne  qua  jxirs  probro  vacet.  i'  Raptus  ad  stupra  [quod  ait  ilk)  et  ne  *  os  qui- 
dem  a  libidine  exceptum.  Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava  cot'poris  libidinem 
recepit,  Lamprid.  vita  ejus,  i  Hostius  quidam  specula  fecit,  et  ita  disposuit, 
ut  quum  viriim  ipse  pateretur,  aversus  omnes  admissarii  motus  in  specido  vide- 
ret,  ccc  deinde  falsa  magnitudine  ipsius  membri  tanquam  vera  c/auderet,  sitnul 
virum  et  foeminam  passus,  quod  dictu  foedum  et  abominandum.  Ut  veram 
plane  sit,  cjuocl  apud  "^  Plutarchnm  Giyllus  Ulyssi  ohjecit.  Ad  himc  usqiie  diem 
apud  nos  neque  mas  marem,  neque  foemina  foeminam  amavit,  qualia  multa 
apud  vos  memorabiles  et  prteclari  viri  fecerunt  :  ut  viles  missos  faciam,  Her- 
cules imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruit,  &c.  Vestra3  libidines  intra 
sues  uatursc  fines  coerceri  non  possunt,  quin  instar  fluvii  cxundantis  atrocem 
foeditatem,  tumultum,  confusionemque  naturae  gignant  in  re  Venerea  :  nam  et 
capras,  porcos,  equos  inieruut  viri  et  foeminfe,  insano  bestiarum  amore  exarse- 
runt,  unde  Minotam-i,  Centauri,  Sylvani,  Sphinges,  &c.  Sed  ne  confutando 
doceani,  aut  ea  foras  efferam,  quce  non  omnes  scire  convenit  {hoec  enim  doctis 
solummodo,  quod  causa  non  absimili  ^Rodericus,  scripAa  velim)  ne  levissimis 
ingentis  et  depravatis  mentibus  foedissimi  sceleris  notitiam,Sfc.,  nolo  quem  diu- 
tiiis  hisce  sor'dibus  inquinare. 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love  which  is  proper  to  men  and  women,  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves  much  rather  to  be  called  burning- 
lust,  than  by  such  an  honourable  title.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I  confess, 
which  is  natural,  laqueus  occidtus  captivans  corda  hominum,  ut  a  mulieribus 
non  possint  separari,  "  a  secret  snare  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men,"  as 
*  Chi-istopher  Fonseca  proves,  a  strong  allurement,  of  a  most  attractive,  occult, 
adamantine  property,  and  powerful  virtue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it. 
"  Et  qtii  viin  non  sensit  amoris,  aut  lapis  est,  aut  bellua.  He  is  not  a  man  but 
a  block,  a  very  stone,  aiit  "  Numen,  aut  Nebuchadnezzar ,  he  hath  a  gourd  for 
his  head,  a  pepon  for  his  heart,  that  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  it,  and  a  rare 
ereatm*e  to  be  found,  one  in  an  age,  (^ui  nunquam  vises  flagravit  amore piieUcEy  ; 
for  setnel  insanivimus  omnes,  dote  we  either  young  or  old,  as  ^he  said,  and 
none  are  excepted  but  Minerva  and  the  Miises :  so  Cupid  in  ^  Lucian  compTanis 
to  his  mother  Venus,_that  amongst  all  the  rest  his~"ai-fows  could  not  pierce 
them"  But  this  nuptial  love  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest,  for  men  to  love 
fn  the  way  of  marriage  ;  ut  materia  appetit  formam,  sic  mulier  virum }^  You 
know  marriage  is  honourable,  a  blessed  calling,  appointed  by  God  himself  in 
Paradise ;  it  breeds  true  peace,  tranquillity,  content,  and  happiness,  qua  nulla 
est  ant  fuit  unquam  sanctior  conjunctio,  as  Daphnreus  in  "^Plutarch  could  well 

"  Herodotus  1.  2.  Euterpse:  uxores  insignium  vironim  non  statim  vita  functas  trailunt  condendas,  ac 
ne  eas  quidem  foeminas  quae  formosEE  sunt,  sed  quatriduo  ante  defunctas,  ne  cum  iis  salinarii  concum- 
bant,  &c.  °  Metam.  13.  P  Seneca  de  ira,  1.  11.  c.  18.  *  Nullus  est  meatus  ad  quem 

non  pateat  aditusimpudicitiaa.  Clem.  Alex,  psedag.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  i  Seneca  1.  nat.  qusest.  '  Tom.  P. 

Gryllo.        *  De  morbis  mulieruml.  1.  c.  15.  '  Amphitheat.  amor.  cap.  4.  interpret.  Curtio.         "  ithieas 

Sylvius  .Juvenal.  "  And  he  who  hasnot  felt  the  influence  of  love  is  either  a  stone  or  a  beast."  »  Tertul. 
prover.  lib.  4.  adversus  Mane.  cap.  40.  v  "  One  whom  no  maiden's  beauty  had  ever  afl'ected."  '  Chaucer. 
■>  Tom.  1.  dial,  deorum  Lucianus.  Amore  non  ardent  Musse.  >>  "  As  matter  seelvs  form,  so  woman  turns 

towards  man."  "■  In  amator.  dialog. 
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prove,  ct  qu(B  m'neri  humano  immortalHatem  parat,  when    tliey  live  without 
jarring,  scokliny,  lovingly  as  tliej  should  do. 


"  "i  Felices  ter  et  amplius 

Quos  iiTupta  teijet  copula,  nee  ullis 
Divulsus  querimoniis 

Suprema  citiiis  solvit  amor  die." 


"  Thrice  liappy  they,  and  more  than  that. 
Whom  bond  of  love  so  firmly  ties, 
That  without  brawls  till  death  them  part, 
'Tis  undissolv'd  and  never  dies." 


As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Orpheus  and  Earidjce, 
Arria  and  Partus,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  Rubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs 
have  it  engraven  on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Enuoa,  his  dear  wife, 
forty-three  years  eight  months,  and  never  fell  out.      There  is  no  pleasure  in 

this  world  "comparable  to  it,   'tis  sumnuim  niortalitatis  bonum ^Jiominuni 

divumque  voluptas.  Alma  VenuS' latet  enini  in  niuliere  aliquid  majus  jxden- 

tiusque  omnibus  aliis  humanis  volujtaiibiis,  as  ^one  holds,  there  's  something  in 
a  woman  beyond  all  human  delight ;  a  magnetic  virtue,  a  charming  quality,  an 
occult  and  powerful  motive.  The_  husband  rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again 
commands  his  heart,  he  is  her  servant,  she  is  only  joy  and  content :  no  happi- 
ness is  like  unto  it,  no  loye  so,  great  as  this  of  man  and  wife,  no  such  comfort 
as  splacens  uxor,  a  sweet  wife :  '^  Omnis  amor  magnus,  sed  aperto  in  conjxige 
major.  When  they  love  at  last  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first,  *  Charaque  charo 
consenescit  conjiigi,  as  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing- Helen,  after  they  had  been 
married  ten  years,  protesting  withal  that  he  loved  her  as  dear  as  he  did  the 
first  hour  that  he  was  betrothed.  And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make 
much  of  one  another,  saying,  as  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet. 


A 


"  ^  U.xor  vivamus  quod  \i.\iraus,  et  moriamur, 
Servantes  nomen  sumpsimus  in  thalanio  ; 

Nee  ferat  ulla  dies  ut  commutemur  in  sevo, 
Quin  tibi  sim  juvenis,  tuque  puella  mihi." 


Dear  wife,  let 's  live  in  love,  and  die  together. 
As  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will : 

Let  no  day  change  or  iilttr  our  affections, 
But  let 's  be  young  to  one  another  still." 


Such  should  conjugal  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are  one  flesh,  so 
should  they  be  of  -one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocratical  government,  one  consent, 
'  Geryon-like,  coalescere  in  umim,  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill 
the  same.  A  good  wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking-glass 
to  represent  her  husband's  face  and  passion  :  if  he  be  pleasant,  she  should  be 
merry  :  if  he  laugh,  she  should  smile  :  if  he  look  sad,  she  should  participate 
of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a  part  ^vith  him,  and  so  they  should  continue  in  mutual 
love  one  towards  another. 

"  ™  Et  me  ab  aniore  tuo  dedueet  nulla  senectus,        I    "  No  age  shall  part  my  love  from  thee,  sweet  wife, 
Sive  ego  Tythonus,  sive  ego  Nestor  ero."  |  Though  I  live  Nestor  or  Tithonus'  life." 

And  she  again  to  him,  as  the  "  Bride  saluted  the  Bridegroom  of  old  in  Ptome, 
Ubi  tu  Cains,  ego  semper  Caia,  be  thou  still  Caius,  I'll  be  Caia. 

'Tis  a  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blessed  (saith  Solomon, 
Prov.  V.  17.)  "  and  he  rejoiceth  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to  him 
as  the  loving  hind  and  pleasant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually."  But 
this  love  of  ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  in  any 
bounds.  It  will  not  contain  itself  within  the  union  of  marriage,  or  apply  to 
one  object,  but  is  a  wandering,  extravagant,  a  domineering,  a  boimdless,  an 
irrefragable,  a  destructive  passion  :  sometimes  this  bm'uing  lust  rageth  after 
marriage,  and  then  it  is  properly  called  jealousy ;  sometimes  before,  and  then 
it  is  called  heroical  melancholy ;  it  extends  sometimes  to  co-rivals,  kc,  begets 
rapes,  incests,  murders  :  Marcus  Antonius  compressit  Faustinam  sororem, 
Caracalla  Juliam  Novercam,  Nero  Matrem,  Caligula  sorores,  Cyneras  Myr- 
rham  filiam,  S^c.  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terms  of  blood,  years,  sex,  or 
whatsoever  else.      Some  furiously  rage  before  they  come  to  discretion  or  age. 

<<  nor.  "Lucretius.  '  Fonseca.  e  Hor.  i"  Propert.  '  Simonides,  graec.     "  She  grows 

old  in  love  and  In  years  together."  >■  Ausonius.  '  Geryon  amicitiae  symbolum.  '"  Propert.  1.  2. 

"  Plutarch,  c.  30.  Rom.  hist. 
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"  (^uartilla   \\\  Potronius  never  remciubcrcd  she  was  a  maid  ;   and  tlie  wife  of 
Bath,  in  Cliauoer,  craclcs, 

Since  I  was  twelve  years  old,  believe. 

Husbands  at  Kirk-door  had  I  five. 

P  Aratinc  Lucrctia   sold  licr  maidenhead    a    thousand   times  hefore   she  was 

twenty-four  years  old,  phjs  millipf^  vendiderant  mrrfhutaicm,  8fc.  neqiie  te  celahu, 

/)inn  deeraniqui  ut  integram  ambireni.     Rahah,  that  harlot,  began  to  he  a  pro- 

j     /  fessod  quean  at  ten  j'cars  of  age,  and  was  hut  fifteen  when  she  hid  the  spies, 
/    as  f  Hugh  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serrarius  the  Jesuit,  qiteest.  6.  in  cap.  2. 

»  Josnc,  subscribes.  Generally  women  \>Qgvi\  imhesccre,  as  they  call  it,  or  catul- 
Jlre,  as  Julius  Pollux  cites,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  onomast.  out  of  Aristophanes,  ""at 
fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves,  and  some  plainly  rage.  ^  Leo 
Afer  saith,  that  in  Africa  a  man  shall  scarce  find  a  maid  at  fourteen  years  of 
ao-e,  they  are  so  forward,  and  many  amongst  us  after  they  come  into  the  teens 
do  not  live  without  husbands,  but  linger.  \Miat  pranks  in  this  kind  the  middle 
ao-es  have  played  is  not  to  be  recorded.  Si  mihi  sint  centum  lingnce,  sint  oraqtie 
centum,  no  tongue  can  sufficiently  declare,  every  story  is  full  of  men  and 
women's  insatiable  lust,  Nero's,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  &c.  Woelius  Amphile- 
num,  sed  Quintiits  Amphelinam  depcreunt,  Sfc.  They  neigh  after  other  men's 
wives  (as  Jeremia,  cap.  v.  8.  complaineth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  toAvn 
bulls,  raptores  virgimon  et  viduarum,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do.  Solomon's 
wisdom  was  extinguished  in  this  fire  of  lust,  Samson's  strength  enervated, 
piety  in  Lot's  daughters  quite  forgot,  gravity  of  priesthood  in  Eli's  sons, 
reverend  old  a^'e  in  the  Elders  that  would  \nolate  Susanna,  filial  duty  in 
Absalom  to  his  stepmother,  brotherly  love  in  Ammon  towards  liis  sister. 
Human,  di\-ine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and  men,  fair,  foul 
means,  fame,  fortune,  shame,  disgrace,  honom*  cannot  oppose,  stave  off,  or 
withstand  the  fury  of  it,  omnia  vincit  amor,  Sfc.  No  cord  nor  cable  can  so 
forcibly  draw,  or  hold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twined  thread.  The 
scorching  beams  under  the  equinoctial,  or  extremity  of  cold  witliin  the  circle 
arctic,  where  the  very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or  torrid  zone,  cannot  avoid  or 
expel  this  heat,  fury,  and  rage  of  mortal  men. 

,  "  "  duo  fugis  ab  demens,  nulla  est  fuga,  tu  licet  usque 

Ad  Tanaim  fugias,  usque  sequetur  amor." 

Of  women's  unnatural,  ^  insatiable  lust,  wdiat  country,  what  village  doth  not 
complain  ?  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes  dote  on  the  same  man,  father 
and  son,  master  and  servant,  on  one  woman. 


'  Sed  amor,  sed  ineffrenata  libido. 


Quid  castum  in  terris  intentatumque  reliquit  ?  "  >' 

What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fmy,  dotage,  madness,  might  I  reckon  up  ? 
Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  are  still  in  their  hot  blood  ; 
but  for  an  old  fool  to  dote,  to  see  an  old  lecher,  what  more  odious,  what  can 
be  more  absurd  ?  and  yet  what  so  common  ?  WTio  so  fm-ious  ?  ^  Amare  ea 
fBtate  si  occiperint,  multo  insaniiint  acrius.  Some  dote  then  more  than  ever 
they  did  in  their  youth.  How  many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  \vrithen,  bursten- 
bellied,  crooked,  tootliless,  bald,  blear-eyed,  impotent,  rotten,  old  men  shall 
you  see  flickering  stiU  in  every  place  ?  One  gets  him  a  young  wife,  another 
a  courtezan,  and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  over  a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot 
already  in  Charon's  boat,  when  he  hath  the  trembling  in  his  joints,  the  gout  in 

»  Junonem  liabeam  iratam,  si  unquam  meminerim  me  virginem  fuisse.     Infans  enim  paribus  inquinata 
sum,  et  subinde  majoribus  me  applicui,  donee  ad  ajtatem  perveni ;  ut  Mile  vitulum,  &c.  p  Parnodidasc. 

dial.  lat.  interp.  Casp.  Barthio  ex  Ital.  i  Angelico  scriptur  concentu.  '  Kpictetusc.  42.  mulieres 

statim  ab  anno  14.  movere  incipiunt,  S;c.  attrectari  se  sinunt  et  exponunt.  Levinu  Lemnius.  •  Lib.  ?>. 

fol.  126.  'Catullus.  "Euripides.   "  Wliithersoever  enraged  you  fly  there  is  no  escape.     Although 

you  reach  the  Tanais,  love  will  still  pui'sue  you  "  »  De  mulierum  inexhausta  libidine  luxuque  insatiabili 

omnes  feque  regiones  conqueri  posse  existimo.  Steph.  >'  "  Wliat  have  lust  and  unrestrained  desire  left 

chaste  or  inviolate  upon  earth  ?  "     •       ^  Plautus. 
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his  feet,  a  perpetual  rheum  in  his  head,  "  a  contimiatc  cough,"  ^his  sight 
fails  him,  thick  of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  up  and 
gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  that  cannot  dress  himself,  or 
cut  his  own  meat,  yet  he  will  be  dreaming  of,  and  honing  after  wenches,  what 
can  be  more  imseemly  ?  Worse  it  is  in  women  than  in  men,  when  she  is  cetate 
declivis,  diu  vidua,  mater  olim,  parum  decore  mritrimonmm  sequi  videtur,  an 
old  widow,  a  mother  so  long  since  (*>  in  Pliny's  opinion),  she  doth  very  unseemly 
seek  to  marry,  yet  whilst  she  is  "^  so  old  a  crone,  a  beldam,  she  can  neither  see, 
nor  hear,  go  nor  stand,  a  mere  '^  carcass,  a  witch,  and  scarce  feel  ;  she  catter- 
wauls,  and  must  have  a  stallion,  a  champion,  she  must  and  will  marry  again, 
and  betroth  herself  to  some  young  man,  '^  that  hates  to  look  on,  but  for  her 
goods ;  abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own 
imdoing,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is  to  set  a  candle 
in  the  sun.  '  It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  yet  is  most 
evident  among  such  as  ai'e  young  and  lustj',  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  nobly 
descended,  high  fed,  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease ;  and  for  that  cause  (which 
our  divines  call  burning  lust)  this  sferinKS  f'n.9an?ts  amor,  tlus,-m>id  and  beastly 
passion,  as  I  have  said,  is  nanied  by  our  physicians  heroical  love,  and  a  more 
honourable  title  put  upon  it,  Amor  noh'dis,  as  ^  Savanarola  styles  it,  because 
noble  men  and  women  make  a  common  practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily 
att'ected  with  it.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1 .  tract.  4.  cap.  23.  calleth  this  passion 
Ilishi,  and  defines  it  "' to  be  a  disease  or  melancholy  vexation,  or  anguish  of 
mind,  in  which  a  man  continually  meditates  of  the  beauty,  gesture,  manners 
of  his  mistress,  and  troubles  himself  about  it :  desiring,"  (as  Savanarola  adds) 
with  all  intentions  and  eagerness  of  mind,  "  to  compass  or  enjoy  her,  '^  as  com- 
monly hunters  trouble  themselves  about  theii-  sports,  the  covetous  about  their 
gold  and  goods,  so  is  he  toi'mented  still  about  his  mistress."  Aruoldus  Villa- 
novanus,  in  his  book  of  heroical  love,  defines  it,  "'a  continual  cogitation  of 
that  which  he  desires,  with  a  confidence  or  hope  of  compassing  it;"  which 
definition  his  commentator  cavils  at.  For  continual  cogitation  is  not  the_i7^';^^/.s' 
but  a  symptom  of  love ;  we  continually  think  of  that  which  v/e  hate  and  abhor, 
as  well  as  that  which  we  love ;  and  many  things  we  covet  and  desire,  without 
all  hope  of  attaining.  Carolus  a  Lorme,  in  his  (Questions,  makes  a  doubt,  An 
amor  sit  rnorbiis,  whether  this  heroical  love  be  a  disease :  Jidius  Pollux 
Ononiast.  lib.  6.  cap.  44.  determines  it.  They  that  are  in  love  are  likewise 
™  sick ;  lascivus,  salax,  lasciviens,  et  qui  in  venerem  farit,  vere  est  cnjrotns. 
Aruoldus  will  have  it  impropei'ly  so  called,  and  a  malady  rather  of  the  body 
than  mind.  Tully,  in  his  Tusculans,  defines  it  a  fiu'ious  disease  of  the  mind. 
Plato,  madness  itself.  Ficinus,  his  Commentator,  cap.  12.  a  species  of  mad- 
ness, "  for  many  have  run  mad  for  women,"  Esdr.  iv.  26.  But  "  Rhases  "  a 
melancholy  passion ; ' '  and  most  physicians  make  it  a  species  or  kind  of  melan- 
choly (as  will  appear  by  the  symptoms),  and  treat  of  it  apart;  whom  I  mean 
to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in  all  his  kinds,  to  examine  his  several  causes,  to 
show  his  symptoms,  indications,  prognostics,  cfiect,  that  so  it  may  be  witb.- 
more  facility  cured. 

The  part  aftected  in  the  meantime,  as  "  Arnoldus  supposeth,  "  is  the  former 

'  Oculi  caligant,  aures  graviter  audiunt,  capilli  fluunt,  cutis  arescit,  flatus  olet,  tussis,  &c.  Cyprian.       ^  Lib. 
8.  Rpist.  Ruffinus.        "=  liiatque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates  podex.  <i  Cadaverosa  adeo  ut  ab  inferis  revcrsa 

videri  possit,  vult  adhuc  catullire.  "  Nam  et  matrimoniis  est  despectiiin  senium.  jEneas  Silvius.  ^  Quid 
toto  terrarum  orbe  coinmunius  ?  quae  civitas,  quod  oppiduni,  qua;  familia  vacat  amatorum  exemplis  /  yEueas 
Silvius.  Quis  trigesinmm  annum  natus  nullum  amoris  causa  peregit  iijsigne  facinus  ?  ego  de  me  facio  coujec- 
turani,  quern  amor  in  mille  pericula  misit.  6  Forestus.  Plato.  >>  I'ract.  major.  Tract.  0'.  cap.  1. 

Rub.  11.  de  wgrit.  cap.  quod  his  niultum  contingat.  '  lliPC  wgritudo  est  solicitudo  melancholioa  in  qua 

liomo  applicat  sil)i  continuam  cogitationeni  super  pulcluitiuline  ipsius  quam  amat,  gestuuni  morum. 
''  Animi  forte  accideus  quo  quis  rem  habere  riimia  aviditate  concupiscit,  ut  ludos  veuatores,  aurum  et  opes 
avari.  '  Assidua  cogitatio  sujier  rem  <ltc,iderataui,  cuni  coutideutia  ul)tinendi,  ut  spe  ajiprebensum  delec- 

tabile,  itc.         '"  Morbus  corporis  putius  (piam  imimi.  "  Auior  est  jiassio  melancholioa.  "  Ob  calefac- 

tionem  spirituum  pars  anterior  capitis  laborat  ob  consumptionem  humiditatis. 
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part  of  the  head  for  want  of  moisture,"  which  his  Commentator  rejects.  Lan- 
gius,  vied,  epist.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  will  have  this  passion  seated  in  the  Uver,  and 
to  keep  residence  in  the  heart,  "  Pto  proceed  first  from  the  eyes  so  carried  by 
cm*  spirits,  and  kindled  with  imagination  in  the  liver  and  heart;"  coget  arnare 
jeciir,  as  the  saying  is.  Medium  feret  per  epar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For 
some  such  cause  belike  ^i  Homer  feigns  Titius'  liver  (who  was  enamoured  of 
Latona)  to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vidtures  day  and  night  in  hell,  "  ^for  that 
young  men's  bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so  continually  tormented  by  love." 
Gordonius,  cap.  2.  part.  2.  "  *  will  have  the  testicles  an  immediate  subject  or 
cause,  the  liver  an  antecedent."  Fracastorius  agrees  in  this  with  Gordonius, 
inde  primitus  imaginatio  venerea,  erectio,  8fc.  titiUatissimam  partem  vocat,  ita  ut 
nisi  extruso  semine  gestiens  voluptas  non  cessat,  7iec  assidua  veneris  recordatio, 
addit  Gnustivinius  Comment.  4.  Sect.proh.  27.  Arist.  But  *  properly  it  is  a 
passion  of  the  brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  con-upt  imagination, 
and  so  doth  Jason  Pratcnsis,  c.  19.  de  morb.  cerebri  (who  writes  copiously  of 
this  erotical  love),  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  brain. 
"  Mclancthon  de  anima  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  affected,  and 
Guiaucrius,  Tract.  15.  cap.  1.3  et  17.  though  many  put  all  the  affections  iu  the 
heart,  refers  it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus,  cap.  7.  in  Conoivium  Platonis,  "  will 
have  the  blood  to  be  the  part  affected."  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap.  14.  nod.  med. 
supposeth  all  four  affected,  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood ;  but  the  major  part  concur 
upon  the  brain,  -"''tis  imaginatio  Icesa ;  and  both  imagination  and  reason  are 
misaffected  ;  because  of  his  corrupt  judgment,  and  continual  meditation  of  that 
which  he  desires,  he  aiay  truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.  If  it  be  violent,  or 
his  disease  inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  the  precedent  partitions,  both 
imagination  and  reason  are  misaffected,  first  one,  then  the  other. 


MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.   I.     Causes  of  Heroical  Love,  Temperature,  full  Diet,  Idleness, 
r-~.  Place,  Climate,  S^x. 

\  Of  aU  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  >'  Ficinus  cap.  19.  saith  they  are  most 
prone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  iu  their  horoscope,  when 
the  Moon  and  Venus  be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus'  complexion. 
2  Plutarch  interprets  astrologically  that  tale  of  Mars  and  Venus,  "  in  whose 
genitures  c?  find  9  ii'e  in  conjunction,"  they  are  commonly  lascivious,  and  if 
women  queans  ;   "as  the  good  wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer  ;  " 

I  followed  aye.  mine  inclination, 
By  virtue  of  my  constellation. 

But  of  all  those  astiological  aphorisms  which  I  have  ever  read,  that  of  Cardan 
is  most  memorable,  for  which  howsoever  he  is  bitterly  censured  by  ^  Marinus 
Marcennus,  a  malapert  friar,  and  some  others  (which  ^  he  himself  suspected) 
yet  methinks  it  is  free,  downright,  plain  and  ingenuous.  In  his  '^  eighth  Geni- 
ture,  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  himself.  i  $  and  ^  in  ^  digni- 
tatibus  assidnam  mihi  Venereorum,  cogitationem  p>rcestabunt,  ita  ut  nunquam 
quiescam.     Et  paulo  post,  Cogitatio  Venereorum,  me  torquet  perpetuo,et  qiiam 

p  Affectus  animi  concupiscibilis  k  desiderio  rei  amatce  per  ociilos  in   raente  coneepto,  spiritus  in  corde  et 
jecore  ineeudens.  i  Odyss.  et  Metanior.  4.  Ovid.       '  Quod  talem  carnificinam  in  adolescentum  visceribus 

amor  faciat  inexplebilis.  =  Testiculi  quoad  causam  conjunctam,  epar  antecedentem,  possunt  esse  subjectum. 
'  Propriii  passio  cerebri  est  ob  corniptam  imaginationem.  "  Cap.  de  affectibus.  '  Est  corruptio  imagi- 

nativa?  et  aestimativse  faoultatis,  ob  formam  fortiteraffixani,  corruptumque  judicium,  ut  semper  de  eo  cogitet, 
idcoque  reete  melancholicus  appellatur.  Coucupiscentia  veliemens  ex  corrupto  judicio  a;stimativae  virtutis. 
y  Comment,  iu  convivium  Platonis.  Irretiuutur  cito  quibus  uascentibus  Venus  fuerit  in  Leone,  vel  Luna 
venerem  vebementer  aspexerit,  et  qui  eadem  complcxioiie  sunt  praediti.  '  I'lerumque  amatores  sunt,  et  si 
focniiua'  merttrices,  1.  de  audiend.  >  Comment,  in  Genes,  cap.  ."i.  ''  Et  si  in  boc  paium  h  pr.-rclara 

infamia  stultitiaquc  abero,  vincit  tamen  amor  veiitatis.  '  Edit,  ifasil.  Ibb^.  Cum  Commentar.  in  PtolomEci 
quadi'ipartitum. 


Mem. 
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facto  implere  non  licuit,  autfecisse  potentem  puduit,  cogitatione  assidud  mentUus 
sum  ooluptatem.  Et  alibi,  ob  C  <it  ^  dominium  et  radiorum  mixtionem,  pro- 
fundum  fuit  ingenium,  sed  lascivum,  egoque  turpi  Ubidini  dediius  et  obscamus. 
So  far  Cai-dau  of  himself,  quod  de  sefatetur  ideo  ''  ut  utilitatem  adferat  studiosix 
hujusce  disciplince,  and  for  this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when  as  in  efi'ect 
he  saith  no  more  than  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chile  his  scholar, 
ojferebant  se  mild  visendce  mulieres,  quarum  jyrcccellenti  elegantid  et  decore  spec- 
tahili  teniabatur  mecB  integritas  pudicitice.  Et  quidem  fiagitium  vitavi  fornica- 
tionis,  at  munditicB  virginalis  florem  arcana  cordis  cogitatione  fnedavi.  Sed  ad 
rem.  Aptiores  ad  niasculinam  vencrcm  sunt  quorum  genesi  Venus  est  in  signu 
masculine,  et  in  Saturni  finibus  aut  oppositionc,  Arc.  Ptolomeus  in  quadripart. 
plura  de  his  et  specialia  habet  aphorismata,  longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata, 
et  ab  experientia  multa  pcrfecta,  inquit  commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  Tho. 
Cauqiauella  Astrologia;  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  articidis  4  and  5.  insaniam  amatoriani 
remonstrantia,  multa  pra3  Cicteris  accmnulat  aphorismata,  qua;  qui  volet,  consu- 
lat.  Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Veneris  plerumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monte 
Veneris,  do  (piorum  decretis,  Taisnerum,  Johan.  de  Indagine,  Goclenium,  cete- 
ros([ue  si  lubet,  iuspicias.  Physicians  divine  wholly  from  the  temperature  and 
complexion  ;  phlegmatic  j^ersons  are  seldom  taken,  according  to  Ficinus  Com- 
ment, cap.  9  ;  naturally  melancholy  less  than  they,  but  once  taken  they  are  never 
freed  ;  though  many  are  of  opinion  flatuous  or  hyjiochondriacal  melancholy  arc 
most  subject  of  all  others  to  this  infirmity.  Valcscus  assigns  their  strong- 
imagination  for  a  cause,  Bodinc  abundance  of  wind,  Gordonius  of  seed,  and 
spirits,  or  atomi  in  the  seed,  which  cause  their  violent  and  furious  passions. 
Sanguine  thence  are  soon  caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love,  and  by  their 
good  wills,  saith  ^  Lucian,  "  woidd  have  a  bout  with  every  one  they  see  :  "  the 
colt's  evil  is  common  to  all  complexions.  Theomestus  a  young  and  lusty  gallant 
ackuowledgeth  (in  the  said  author)  all  this  to  be  verified  in  him,  "I  am  so 
amorously  given,  'you  may  sooner  number  the  sea-sands,  and  snow  falling 
from  the  skies,  than  my  several  loves.  Ciqiid  had  shot  all  his  arrows  at  me, 
I  am  deluded  with  various  desires,  one  love  succeeds  another,  and  that  so  soon, 
that  before  one  is  ended,  I  begin  with  a  second  ;  she  that  is  last  is  still  fairest, 
and  she  that  is  present  pleaseth  me  most :  as  an  hydra's  head  my  loves  increase, 
no  lolaus  can  help  me.  Mine  eyes  arc  so  moist  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  love, 
that  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them,  and  are  never  satisfied.  1  am  in  a  doubt 
what  fury  of  Venus  this  should  be  :  alas,  how  have  1  oifended  her  so  to  vex 
me,  what  Hippolitus  am  1  !  "  What  Telchin  is  my  genius  ?  or  is  it  a  natural 
imperfection,  an  hereditary  passion  ?  Another  in  s  Anacreon  confesseth  that 
he  had  twenty  sweethearts  in  Athens  at  once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as  many  at 
Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and  at  Rhodes,  twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria, 
twenty  thousandin  all  :   or  in  a  word,  el  cpvXXa  TrdvTa,  &c. 


'  Folia  arljorum  omnium  si 
Kosti  referre  cuucta, 
Aut  computare  arenas 
In  a^quore  universas, 
Solum  meoi'uin  aniorum 
Te  fecero  logistani  ?  " 


"  Canst  count  the  leaves  in  May, 
Or  sands  1'  tli'  ocean  sea  ? 
Then  count  my  loves  1  pray.  ' 


llis  eyes  are  like  a  balance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and  to  be  weighed 
down  with  every  wench's  looks,  his  heart  a  weathercock,  his  affection  tinder, 
or  napthe  itself,  which  every  fair  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistress's  favour  sets 
on  fire.  Guianerius  tract.  15.  cap.  14.  refers  all  this  ''to  "the  hot  tempera- 
ture of  the  testicles,"  Ferandus   a  Frenchman   in  his  Erotique  Mel.  (which 

I  Fol.  445.  Basil.  Edit.  '  Dial,  amorum.  '  Citiiis  maris  fluctus  et  nives  coelo  delabentes  numeraris 

•jaam  amores  meos  ;  alii  amores  aliis  succeduut,  ac  priusquam  desinant  priores,  iucipiunt  sequeiites.  Adeo 
luimidis  oculis  mens  inhabitat  Asylus  omnem  formani  ad  se  rapiens,  ut  nulla  satietate  exple.atur.  Quiruam 
hKC  ira  Veneris.  &c.  f  Num.  xxxii.  "^  (lui  calidum  testiciUorum  ciisin  habent,  *cc. 


r 
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'  book  came  first  tu  iny  hands  after  the  tliird  (Hlitiou)  to  certain  atoiui  in  tlie 
seed,  "  such  as  are  very  spermatic  and  full  of  seed."  I  iindtlie  same  in  Aristoi. 
sect.  4.  2)rol).  17.  si.  non  secernatur  semen,  cessare  tentigines  no7i  possunt,  as 
Haustavinius  his  commentator  translates  it :  for  which  cause  these  young  men 
that  he  strong-  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  suhjcct  to  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
hath  the  same  words  in  effect.  But  most  part  I  say,  such  as  are  a^ttest  to  love 
that  arc  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  stall-fed,  free  from  cares,  like  cattle  in 
a  rank  pasture,  idle  and  solitary  persons,  they  must  needs  hirquitullire,  as 
fJuastavinins  recites  out  of  Censorinus. 

' '  ^  Mens  erit  apta  cajii  turn  quum  lietissima  reruni.    I  ' '  The  mind  is  apt  to  lust,  and  hot  or  cold, 

Vt  seges  in  pingui  luxuriahit  humo."  I  As  corn  luxuriates  in  a  better  mould." 

The  place  itself  nuikes  much  wherein  we  live,  the  clime,  air,  and  discipline  if 
they  coucur.  In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen,  near  to  Pergamus,  thou  shalt  scarce 
find  an  adulterer,  hut  many  at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of  the  seat. 
It  was  that  plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  '  Corinth  so  infamous  of  old,  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  place  to  entertain  those  foreign  comers  ;  every  day 
strangers  came  in,  at  each  gate,  from  all  quarters.  In  that  one  temple  of 
Venus  a  thousand  whores  did  prostitute  themselves,  as  Strabo  writes,  besides 
Lais  and  the  rest  of  hetter  note  :  all  nations  resorted  thither,  as  to  a  school  of 
Venus.  Your  hot  and  southern  countries  are  prone  to  lust,  and  far  more  incon- 
tinent than  those  that  live  in  the  north,  as  Bodine  discourseth  at  large,  Method, 
hist.  cap.  5.  Molles  Asiatici,  so  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Italians,  even 
all  that  latitude  ;  and  in  those  tracts,  such  as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful,  and 
delicious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in  Italy,  doinicilium  luxus  TuUy  terms 
it,  and  (which  Hannibal's  soldiers  can  witness)  Canopus  in  Egypt,  Syharis, 
Phceacia,  Baiaj,  '"Cyprus,  Lampsacus,.  In  "Naples  the  fruit  of  the  soil  and 
pleasant  air  enervate  their  bodies,  and  alter  constitutions  :  insomuch  that 
Florus  calls  it  Certmnen  Bacchi  et  Vetieris,  hut  "  Foliot  admires  it.  In  Italy 
and  Sjtaiu  they  have  their  stews  in  every  great  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice, 
Florence,  wherein,  some  say,  dwell  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten 
thousand  are  courtezans  ;  and  yet  for  all  this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a 
peculiar  mistress  ;  fornications,  adulteries,  are  nowhere  so  common  :  ftrl^s  est 
Jam  tota  lupanar ;  how  should  a  man  live  honest  amongst  so  many  provocations  ? 
now  if  vigour  of  youth,  greatness,  liberty  I  mean,  and  that  impunity  of  sin 
which  grandees  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kind  shall  meet,  what  a  gap  must 
it  needs  open  to  all  manner  of  vice,  with  what  fury  will  it  rage  ?  For,  as 
Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  observes,  libido  consequuta  quum  fuerit  mate- 
riaiii  iinprobam,  et prcemprtam  licentiani,  et  effrenatam  audaciam,  cfcc,  what 
will  not  lust  effect  in  such  persons  ?  For  commonly  princes  and  great  men 
make  no  scruple  at  all  of  such  matters,  but  with  that  whore  in  Spartian,  quic- 
quid  lihet  licet,  they  thinli  they  may  do  what  they  list,  profess  it  publicly,  and 
rather  brag  with  Proculus  (that  writ  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome,  !>  what  famous 
exploits  he  had  done  in  that  kind)  than  any  way  be  abashed  at  it.  'i  Nicholas 
Sanders  relates  of  Henry  VIII.  (I  know  not  how  truly)  Quod  pancas  vidit 
pulchriores  quas  non  concupierit,  et  paucissimas  non  concupierit  quas  non  violarit, 
"  He  saw  very  few  maids  that  he  did  not  desire,  and  desired  fewer  whom  he 
did  not  enjoy:  "  nothing  so  familiar  amongst  them,  'tis  most  of  their  business  : 
Sardanapalus,  Messaliua,  and  Joan  of  Naples,  are  not  comparable  to  '^meaner 

'Printed  at  Paris  1624,  seven  years  after  my  first  edition.  <<  Ovid  de  art.  '  Gerbelius,  descript. 

Or^eciae.     Kerum  omniinn  affluentia  et  loci  mira  opportuiiitas,  nullo  non  die  hospites  in  portas  advertebant. 
Templo  Veneris  niille  nieretrices  se  prostitiiebant.  "'  Tota  Cypri  insula  delitiis  iucumbit,  et  ob  id  tantum 

luxurise  dedita  ut  sit  olim  V'eneri  sacrata.     Ortelius,  Lampsacus,  oliui  Priapo  sacer  ob  vinuni  generos\mi,  et 
loci  delicias.  Idem.  "  Agri  Neapolitani  delectatio,  elegautia.  amceuitas,  vix  intra  modum  humanum  con- 

sistere  videtur  ;  unde,  &c.  Leand.  Alber.  in  Campania.         "Lib.  de  laud.  urb.  Neap.     Disputat.  de  morbis 
animi,  Reinoldo  Interpret.  p  Lampridius,  Quod  decern  uoetibus  centum  virgiues  fecisset  mulieres. 

1  Vita  ejus.  '  If  they  contain  themselves,  many  times  it  is  n<>t  virtutis  aniore  :  non  deest  voluntas  sert 

facultas. 
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men  and  women  ;  Solomon  of  old  had  a  thousand  concubines  ;  Ahasuerus  his 
eunuchs  and  keepers  ;  Nero  his  Tigilliuus  panders,  and  baAvds  ;  the  Turks, 
^  Muscovites,  Mogors,  Xeriffs  of  Barbary,  and  Persian  Sophies,  are  no  whit 
inferior  to  them  in  our  times.  Delectus  ft  omnium  puellar  urn  toto  regno  forma 
prastantiorum  (saith  Jovius)  jiro  imperatore;  et  quas  ille  linquit,  nobiles  hahent; 
they  press  and  muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  soldiers,  and  have  their  choice  of 
the  rarest  beauties  their  countries  can  afford,  and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep 
them  from  adidtery,  incest,  sodomy,  buggery,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We 
may  conclude,  that  if  they  be  young,  fortunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  withal, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  live  honest,  not  rage,  and  jirccipitate 
themselves  into  these  inconveniences  of  burning  lust. 

"  '  Otium  et  leges  prius  et  beatas 
Perdidit  urbes." 

Idleness  ,aYex-.throws..  all.  Vacuo  jjectore  regnat  amor,  love  tyranuiseth  in 
an  idle  person.      Amore  abundas  Antipho.      If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  ''"In- 

viclla  vel  amore  miser  torquehere Thou  shalt  be  haled  in  pieces  with  envy, 

lust,  some  passion  or  other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  discuut ;  'tis 
Aristotle's  simile,  "^  as  match  or  toi\chwood  takes  fire,  so  doth  an  idle  person 
love."  Quceriiur  jEgistus  quare  sit  factus  adulter,  &c.,  why  was  ^Egistus  a 
vvhoremaster  ?  You  need  not  ask  a  reason  of  it.  Ismenedora  stole  Baecho,  a 
woman  forced  a  man,  as  >  Aurora  did  Cephalus  :  no  marvel,  saith  ^  Plutarch, 
Luxurians  opibus  more  hominum  tnulier  agit:  she  was  rich,  fortunate  and  jolly, 
and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  case,  as  Jupiter  did  by  Europa,  Ne])tune  by 
Amymone.  The  poets  therefore  did  well  to  feign  all  shepherds  lovers,  to  give 
themselves  to  songs  and  dalhances,  because  they  lived  such  idle  lives.  For 
love,  as  ^Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  o^/os/  animi  affectus,  an  affection  of  an 
idle  mind,  or  as  ""  Seneca  describes  it,  Juventd  gignitur,  juxu  7ititritur,  feriis 
aliiur,  otioque  inter  keta  foriunce  bonce  ;  youth  begets  it,  riot  maintains  it, 
idleness  nourisheth  it,  &c.  which  makes  (^  Gordonius  the  physician  cap.  20. 
part.  2.  call  this  disease  the  proper  passion  of  nobility.  Now  if  a  weak 
judgment  and  a  strong  apprehension  do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercides  de  Saxonia, 
shall  they  resist  ?  Savanarola  approjtriates  it  almost  to  "  ''  monks,  friars,  and 
religious  persons,  because  they  live  solitarily,  fare  daintily,  and  do  nothing  :" 
and  well  he  may,  for  how  should  they  otherwise  choose  ? 

Biei  alone  is  able  to  cause  it  :  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  man  or  a 
woman  that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  condition  soever,  not  to  be  in 
love,  e  Alcibiades  was  still  dallying  with  wanton  young  women,  immoderate 
in  his  expenses,  effeminate  in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why  ?  he  was  over- 
delicate  in  his  diet,  too  frequent  and  excessive  in  banquets,  Ubicunque  securitas, 
ibi  libido  dominatur ;  lust  and  security  domineer  together,  as  St.  Hierome 
averreth.      All  which  the  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  freely  justifies. 

For  all  to  sicker,  as  cold  enyendrelh  hail, 

A  liquorish  tongue  wust  have  a  liquorish  tail. 

Especially  if  they  shall  fuither  it  by  choice  diet,  as  many  times  those  Sybarites 
and  Phteaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their  good  will  eat  nothing  else  but 
lascivious  meats,  f  Vmum  imprimis  generosum,  legumen,  fabas,  radices  om- 
nium generum  bene  conditas,  et  largo  pipere  aspersas,  carduos  hortulanos,  lactu- 
cas,  s  erucas,  rapas,  2wrros,ccepas,  nucem  p)iceam,  ami/gdalas  dulces,  electuaria. 
syrupos,  succos,  cochleas,  conchas,  pisces  opthne  prceparatos,  aviculas,  tesficidos 

s  In  Muscov.  '  Catullus  ad  Lesbiam.  "  Ifor.  "  Polit.  8.  num.  28.  ut  naptha,  ad  ignem,  sic  amor 
ad  illos  qui  torpescunt  ocio.  v  Pausanias  Attic,  lib.  1.  Cephalus  egregia;  formse  juvenis  ab  aurora  iaptu« 

quod  ejus  amove  capta  esset.  '  In  amatorio.  '  E.  Stoba>o  ser.  62.  ^  Amor  otiosos  cura  est  soUici- 

tiulinis.  '  Principes  plerumque  ob  liceutiam  et  adHuentiam  divitiarum  islam  passionem  solent  iucurrere. 

''  Ardenter  appetit  qui  otiosam  vitam  agit,  et  coramuuitcr  incurrit  haec  passio  solitaries  delitiose  viventes, 
iucontiuentes,  religiosos,  &c.         '  I'lutarcli.  vit.  ejus.         '  Vina  parant  animos  veneri.  s  Sed  nihil  eruca- 

faciunt  bulbique  salaces  ;  Improba  nee  prosit  jam  satureia  tibi.  Ovid. 
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animalium,  ova,  condimentadiversorum  generum,  molles  lectos,  pulvinaria,  S,-c. 
Et  quicijuid  fere  medici  impotentid  rei  venerete  laboranti  preescribunt,  hoc  quasi 
diasati/rion  habent  in  delitiis,  et  his  dopes  muUb  delicatiores  ;  mulsum,  exquisitas 
et  exoticas  friiyes,  aromata,  placentas,  expressos  succos  midtis  ferculis  variatos, 
ipsumque  vinnm  suavitate  vincentes,  et  quicquid  culitia,  pharmacoptxa ,  aut 
quceque  fere  officina  subministrare  possit.  Et  hoc  jderuinque  victu  quicm  se 
ganeones  infarciant,  ^  tit  ille  ob  Chreseida  suam,  se  bulbis  et  cochleis  curavit ; 
etiam  «</ Vcuerem  se  parent,  et  ad  hanc  paleslram  se  exerceant,  qui  fieri  pos- 
sit, zd  non  misere  depereant,  h(t  non  penitus  insaniant?  ^stuans  venter  cito 
despuit  in  libidiuem,  Hieronpiius  ait.  ^  Post  prandia,  Calljroenda.  Quis 
enim  continere  se  potest  ?  '  Luxuriosa  res  vinum,  /omentum  libidinis  vocat 
Aiigustinus,  blandum  dcemonem,  Bernardus  ;  lac  veneris,  Aristophanes.  Non 
^tna,  non  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus  a;stuant,  ac  juveniles  medidlai  vinoplense, 
addit  ™  Hieron3^nus  :  unde  ob  optimum  vinum  Lamsacus  olim  Priapo  sacer :  et 
venerandi  Bacchi  socia,  apud  "  Orplieimi  Venus  audit.  Hcec  si  vimmi  sim- 
plex, et  per  se  sumptum  prcBstare  possit,  nam °  quo  me  Bacche  rapis   tui 

plenum?  quam  non  insaniam,  quem  non  Jurorem  a  cceteris  expectemus? 
P  Gomesius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  quae  intemjicstivam  libidinem  provocare 
sole7it,  ct  salaciores  fieri  fa)minas  obesmn  salis  contendit :  Vencrem  ideo  dicuut 
ab  Occano  ortam. 

"  1  Unde  tot  in  Veneta  scortorum  miUia  cur  sunt  ? 
In  promptu  causa  est,  est  Venus  orta  mari." 

Et  bine  foeta  mater  Salacea  Oeeani  conjux,  verbumque  fortasse  salax  a  sale 
effluxit.  Mala  Bacchica  tantum  olim  in  amoribus  jjrcevaluerunt,  ut  coronce  ex, 
illis  status  Bacchi potierentur.  '  Cubebis  in  vino  maceratis  uiuntur  Indi  Ori- 
entales  ad  Venerem  excitandum,  et  ^  Siirax  radice  Africani.  Cbina3  radix 
eosdem  effectus  habet,  talisque  herbce  meminit  mag.  nat.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  '  Bap- 
tista  Porta  ex  India  allatce,  cujus  mentionem  facit  et  Theoprastus.  Scd  infi- 
nita  his  similia  apud  Rhasin,  Mattbiolum,  Mizaldiun,  cceterosque  medicos 
occurrunt,  quorum  ideo  mentionem  feci,  ne  quis  imjteritior  in  hos  scopulos 
impingat,  scd  jtro  virili  tanquam  sj/rtes  et  cautes  consulto  effugiat. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Other  causes  of  Love-Melanchohj ,  Sight,  Beauty  from  the  Face, 
^  Eyes,  other  parts,  and  how  it  pierceth. 

Many  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  tbey  cannot  avail,  except  oppor- 
tunity be  offered  of  time,  place,  and  those  other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificial 
enticements,  as  kissing,  conference,  discourse,  gestm'cs  concur,  with  such  like 
lascivious  provocations.  Kornmannus,  in  his  book  de  linea  amoris,  makes  fij/^e 
degrees  of  lust,  out  of  ^  Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles  hi  five  chapters, 
Vtsus,  Cfjlloquium,  Concictus,  Oscula,  Tacius.'^  Sight,  of  all  other,  is  the  first 
step  of  this  unruly  love,  though  sometime  it  be  prevented  by  relation  or  hear- 
ing, or  rather  incensed.  For  there  be  those  so  apt,  credulous,  and  facile  to 
love,  that  if  they  hear  of  a  proper  man,  or  woman,  they  are  in  love  before  they 
see  them,  and  that  merely  by  relation,  as  Achilles  Tatius  observes,  y  Such 
is  their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they  are  as  much  maimed  by  report,  as  if 
they  saw  them.  Callisthenes  a  rich  young  gentleman  of  Byzauce  in  Thrace, 
hearing    of  ^  Leucippe,  Sostratus'  fair  daughter,  was  far  in  love  with  her,  and, 

•>  Petronius.  Cura\-ime  mox  cibis  validioribus,  &c.  '  Uti  ille  apud  Skeuldum,  qui  post  potionem, 

uxorem  et  quatuor  ancillas  proximo  cubiculo  cubantes,  compressit.  i*  Pers.  Sat.  3.  '  Siracides.  Nox, 

et  amor  vinunique  nihil  moderaliile  suadent.  "'  liip.  ad  Olympiam.  "  Hymno.        "  Hor.  1.  3.  Od.  25. 

p  De  sale  lib.  cap.  21.        i  Koi-nmanniis  lib.  de  virginitate.  ■■  Gai'cias  ab  horto  aromatum,  Ub.  1.  cap.  28. 

'•  Sur.ax  radix  ad  coitum  summe  facit  si  quis  comedat,  aut  infusionera  bibat,  membrum  subito  erigitur.  Leo 
Afer.  lib.  S).  cap  ult.  '  Quw  non  solum  edentibus  sed  etgenitale  tangentibus  tantum  valet,  ut  coire  summe 
desidereut ;  quoties  fere  velint,  possint  ;  alios  duodecies  profecisse,  alios  ad  60  vices  pervenisse  refert. 
"  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  I>ial.  amonnu.  "  "  Sight,  conference,  association,  liisses,  touch."  >  Ea  enim 

hominum  intemperantium  libido  e ;t  ut  etiam  fama  ad  amandum  impellantur,  et  audienles  sequc  adiciuntur  ac 
videntes.  '  Formosam  Sostrato  filiam  audiens,  uxorem  cupit,  et  sola  illius,  auditionc  ardet. 
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out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  much  incensed,  that  he  would  needs  have 
her  to  be  his  wife."  And  sometimes  by  reading  they  are  so  affected,  as  he  in 
'•^  Lucian  confesseth  of  himself,  "  I  never  read  that  place  of  Pantliea  in  Xeno- 
plion,  but  I  am  as  much  affected  as  if  I  were  present  with  her."  Such  persons 
commonly  ^  feign  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves  ;  and  so  did  those  three  gen- 
tlewomen in  ^  Balthasar  Castilio  fall  in  love  with  a  young  man  whom  they  never 
knew,  but  only  heard  him  commended  :  or  by  reading  of  a  letter  ;  for  there  is 
a  grace  cometh  from  hearing,  'i  as  a  moral  pliilosopher  informeth  us,  "  as  well 
from  sight  ;  and  the  species  of  love  are  received  into  the  fantasy  by  relation 
alone  :"  ^ut  cupere  ab  aspeciu,  sic  velle  ah  audita,  both  senses  affect.  Inter- 
dum  et  absentes  amamus,  sometimes  we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Phi- 
lostratus,  and  gives  instance  in  his  friend  Athenorodus,  that  loved  a  maid  at 
Corinth  whom  he  never  saw  ;  non  ocidi  sed  mens  videt,  Ave  see  with  the  eyes 
of  om-  imderstanding.  — ) 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love  is  that  which  comes  by  sighD  I 
whicli  conveys  those  admirable  rays  of  beauty  and  })leasing  graces  to  the  heartl  T 
Plotinus  derives  love  from  sight,  epcos  quasi  opaais.  '  >SV  nescis,  oculi  sunt  in  amove  -^ 
duces,  "  the  eyes  are  the  harbingers  of  love,"  and  the  first  step  of  love  is  sight, 
as  sLiHus  Giraldus  proves  at  large,  hist.  deor.  syntag.  13.  they  as  two  sluices  let 
in  the  influences  of  that  divine,  powerful,  soul-ra\ashing,  and  captivating  beauty, 
which,  as  ^  one  saith,  "  is  sharper  than  any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper 
into  the  heart  ;  and  opens  a^gap  through  our  eye^  to.  that  lovely  wound,  which  ~\ 
piex:ccth -the  soul, itself  "(lilcclus.  18.)  Through  it  love  is  kindled  like  a  fire.  J 
This  amazing,  confounding,  admirable,  amiable  beauty,  "  ^  than  which  in  aU 
nature's  treasure  (saith  Isocrates)  there  is  nothing  so  majestical  and  sacred, 
nothing  so  divine,  lovely,  precious,"  'tis  nature's  crown,  gold  and  glory  ; 
bonumsi  non  summum,  de  summis  tamen  non  infrequenter  triumphans,  whose 
power  hence  may  be  discerned  ;  we  contemn  and  abhor  generally  such  things 
as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  accoimt  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that 
which  is  fair.  'Tis  ^  beauty  in  all  things  which  pleasetli  and  alluieth  us,  a  fair 
haAvk,  a  fine  garment,  a  goodly  building,  a  fair  house,  kc.  That  Persian 
Xerxes  when  he  destroyed  aU  those  temples  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that 
of  Diana,  in  integrum  servari,  to  be  spared  alone  for  that  excellent  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  it.  Inanimate  beauty  can  so  command.  'Tis  that  which  \% 
painters,  artificers,  orators,  all  aim  at,  as  Eriximachus  the  physician,  in  Plato 
contends,  "  '  It  was  beauty  first  that  ministered  occasion  to  art,  to  find  out  the 
knowledge  of  carving,  painting,  building,  to  find  out  models,  perspectives,  rich 
furnitures,  and  so  many  rare  inventions."  Whiteness  in  the  lily,  red  in  the 
rose,  purple  in  the  violet,  a  lustre  in  aU  things  without  life,  the  clear  light  of 
the  moon,  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  splendour  of  gold,  purple,  sparkling 
diamond,  the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the  lion,  the  colour 
of  birds,  peacocks'  tails,  the  silver  scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singidar 
delight  and  admiration.  ""^  And  wliich  is  rich  in  plants,  delightfid  in  flowers, 
wonderful  in  beasts,  but  most  glorious  in  men,"  doth_make  us  aftect  and  ear- 
nestly desire  it,  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see 
any  excellent  quality,  curious  work  of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  aught  that  is 
exquisite,  there  ariseth  instantly  in  us  a  longing  for  the  same.  We  love  such 
men,  but  most  part  for  comeliness  of  person  ;  we  call  them  gods  and  goddesses, 

•*  Quoties  de  Panthea  Xenophontis  locum  perlego,  ita  animo  affectus  ac  si  coram  intuerer.         •>  Pulchritu- 
dinem  sibi  ipsis  contingunt.  Imagines.  "^  J)e  aulico  lib.  2.  fol.  116.  'tis  a  pleasant  storj-,  aud  related  at 

large  by  him.  '■  Gratia  venit  ab  auditu  zeque  ac  visu,  et  species  amoris  in  phantasiam  recipiuut  sola 

relatione.  Picolomineiis  grad.  X.  c.  .'iS.  «  Lips.  cent.  2.  epist.  22.  Beautie's  Encomions.  '  Propert. 

K  Amoris  primiim  gradum  visus  habet,  ut  aspiciat  rem  ainatam.  ^  Achilles  Tatius  lib.  I.  Forma  telo 

quovis  acutior  ad  inferenduni  vulnus,  perque  oculos  amatorio  vulneri  aditum  patefaciens  in  auiniura  penetrat. 
'  In  tota  rerum  natura  nihil  foi-ma  divinius,  nihil  augiistius,  nihil  pretiosius,  cujus  vires  hiuc  facile  intelli- 
guntur,  &c.  I- Christ.  Fonseca.  ig.  L.  ■"  Briivs  prob.  11.  de  forma  e  Lucianos. 
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divine,  serene,  liappy,  h(t.      And  of  all  mortal  men   they  alone  ("  Calcagninus 
h(^lds)  arc  free  from  ealumny  ;  qui  diviim,  ynac/iiitraiu  et  gloria  JJorent,   injuria, 
luccxfiinns,  we  backbite,  wrong,  hate  renowned,  rich,  and  happy  men,  we  repine 
at  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserving  we  think,  fortune  is  a  step-mother  to  us, 
a    parent  to  them.      "We  envy  (saith  "  Isocrates)  wise,    just,    honest  men, 
except  with  nuitual  offices  and  kindnesses,  some  good  turn  or  other,  they  extort 
this  love  from  us  ;  only  fair  persons  we  love  at  first  sight,  desire  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  adore  them  as  so  many  gods  :   we  had  rather  serve  them  than  com- 
mand others,  and  account  om'selves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  more  ser- 
vice tliey  enjoin  us  :  though  they  be  otherwise  vicious,  dishonest,  we  love  them, 
favour  them,  and  are  ready  to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their  p  beauty's  sake, 
though  they  have  no  other  good  quality  beside.      Die  igitur  6  formose  adoles- 
cens  (as  that  eloquent  Phavorinus  breaks  out  in  <i  Stobeus)  die  Autiloq7ic,  sua- 
vius  neciare  loqueris  ;  die  6  Telcinache,  vehementiiis  Uli/sse  dieis  ;  die  Alcibiades 
uteunqtie  ebrius,  libentius  tibi  licet  ebrio  auseidtabimus.      "  Speak,  fair  youth, 
speak  Autiloquus,  thy  Avords  are  sweeter  than  nectar,  speak   0  Telemachus, 
thou  art  more  powerful  than  Ulysses,  speak  Alcibiades   though  drunk,  we  will 
willingly  hear  thee  as  thou  art."     Faults  in  such  are  no  faults  :  for  when  the 
said  Alcibiades  had  stolen  Anytus  his  gold  and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from 
prosecuting  so  foul  a  fact  (though   every  man  else   condemned  his  impudence 
and  insolency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better  (he  loved  him 
dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.      "  No  worth  is  eminent  in  such  lovely  persons,  all 
imperfections  hid  ;"  nun  enim  J'ueile  de  his  quos  pluriimmi  diligimus,  turpitu- 
dinem  suspicamiir,  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  he,  our  mind  and  all  our  senses 
are  captivated,  omiies  sensus  formosits  deleetat.    Many  men  have  been  preferi-ed 
for  their  person  alone,  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the  Indians,  Persians,  Ethi- 
opians of  old  ;  the  jiroperest  man  of  person  the  country  could  afford,  was  elected 
their  sovereign  lord  ;  Gratior  est  pulchro  veniens  e  eorjmre  virtus,  "^  and  so  have 
many  other  nations  thought  and  done,  as   ^  Curtius   observes  :  Ingens  enim 
■ill  eorporis  majtstate  veneratio  est,   "for  there  is  a  majestical  presence  in  such 
men  ;"  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them,  that  no  man  was  thought 
fit  to  reign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  complete  and  supereminent.      Agis,  king 
of  Laeeda'mon,  had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  because  he  married  a  little  wife, 
they  would  not  have    their    royal    issue    degenerate.      Who  would  ever  have 
thought  that  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  English   monk's  bastard  (as   *  Papirius 
Massovius  writes  in  his  life),  inops   o   suis  relictus,  squalidus  et  miser,  a  poor 
forsaken  child,  should  ever  come  to  be  pope   of  Rome  ?     But  why  was  it  ? 
Erat  acri  ingenio,  faeundia  exjseditd,  elcganti  eorpore,  faeieque  I  rid  ac  hilari, 
(as  he  follows  it  out  of  "  Nubrigensis,  for  he  ploughs  with  his  heifer,)   "  he  was 
wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  countenance,  a  goodly,  ])vo- 
per  man  ;   he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  om'u,"  and  that  carried  it, 
for  that  he  was   especially  advanced.      So  "  Savd  was   a    goodly  person   and 
a  fair."     Maximinus  elected  emperor,  he.      Brauchus  the  son  of  Apollo,  whom 
he  1)egot  of  Janee,  Succron's  daughter  (saith  Lactantius),  when  he  kept  King 
Admetus'  herds  in  Thessaly,  now  grown  a  man,  was  an  earnest  suitor   to  his 
mother  to  know  his  father  ;  the  nymph  denied  him,  because  Apollo  had  con- 
jured her  to  the  contrary ;  yet  overcome  by  his  importunity  at  last  she  sent  him  to 
his  father  ;  when  he  came  into  Apollo's  presence,  malas  Dei  reverenter  osculatus, 

"  Lib.  de  ealumnia.  Formosi  Calumninia  vacant ;  dolemus  alios  meliore  loco  positos,  fortunam  nobis  nover- 
cam  Ulis,  &c.  °  Invidemus  sapieutibus,  justis,  nisi  beueticiis  assidue  amorem  extorquent ;  solos  formosos 
aniamus  et  primo  velut  aspectu  benevolentia  conjungiiiiur,  et  eos  tanquam  Deos  coliimis,  libentius  iis  seiTfi- 
iniis  quain  aliis  iuipeiamus,  niajoiemque,  &c.  p  Formic  niajestatem  Barbari  veientur,  nee  alii  nia.iores 

quani  quos  exiniia  fonna  natiu-a  donata  est,  Jlerod.  lib.  5.  Curtius  0   Arist.  Polit.  i  Serm.  6.S.  I'lutarch. 

vit.  ejus.  IJrisonius  Strabo.  '  "  Viitue  appears  more  gracefully  in  a  lovely  personage."  '  Lib.  ti. 

maguorumque  ;  opermn  non  alios  capaces  putant  quam  quos  eximia  specie  natura  donavit.        '  Lib   de  vitis 
rnntiiicura.  Rom.  "  Lib.  2.  cap.  fi. 
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he  carried  biuiself  so  well,  and  was  so  fair  a  young  man,  that  Apollo  was  infi- 
nitely taken  with  the  beauty  of"  his  person,  he  could  scarce  look  ofl'  him,  and 
said  he  Avas  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him   a  crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of 
divination,  and  in  conclusion  made  him  a  demi-god.      0  vis  svpcrha  formce,  a 
goddes^be:9»u.ty.  iSi_whom  the  very  gods^aclore,  nam  j)idchros  dii  amant ;  she  is 
^noris  domino,  love's  harbnig-er,'. love's  loadstone,  a  witch,    a  charm,    &c. 
Beauty  is  a  dower  of  itself,  a  sufficierrTpainmonyTan  ample  commendation,  an 
accurate  epistle,  as  '^  Lucian,  ^  Apuleius,  Tiraquellus,  and  some  others  conclude. 
Imperio  diyna  forma,  hca^uij  deserves  a  kingdom,  saith  Abulensis,  juarai'fer  2. 
cap.  110.  immortality  ;  and  ^-  "  more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  their 
beauty,  than  for  all  other  virtues  besides  :"  and  such  as  arc  fair,   "ar'e  worthy 
to  be  honoured  of  God  and  men."     That   Idalian    Ganymede   was   therefore 
fetched  by  Jupiter   into  heaven,  Hsephestion  dear  to  Alexander,  Antinous  to 
Adrian.      Plato  calls  beauty  for  that  cause  a  privilege  of  nature,  Natures  gaii- 
dentis  opus,  nature's   master-piece,  a  dumb   comment ;  Theoprastus,  a   silent 
fraud  ;  still  rhetoric  Carneades,  that  persuades  without  speech,  a  kingdom  with- 
out a  guard,  because  beautifid  persons  command  as   so   many  captains  ;   So- 
crates, a  tyranny,   "  which  tyranniseth  over  tyrants  themselves  ;  which  made 
Diogenes  belike  call  proper  women  queens,  quod  facerent  homines  quce  jorfpc?- 
perent,  because  men  were   so  obedient   to  their  commands.      They  will  adore, 
cringe,  compliment,  and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  be  fair)  as  if  she  were 
a  noble  woman,  a  countess,  a  queen,  or  a  goddess.      Those  intemperate  young 
nien  of  Greece  erected  at  Delphos  a   golden   image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the 
eternal  memory  of  Pliryne  the  courtezan,  as  ^lian  relates,  for  she  was  a  most 
beautiful  woman,  insomuch  saith  ^  Atheufeus,  that  Apelles  and  Praxiteles  drew 
Venus 's  picture  from  her.      Thus  young  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty  ; 
nay  kings  themselves  I  say  will  do  it,  and  voluntarily  submit  their  sovereignty 
to    a    lovely   woman,      "Wine   is  strong,  kings    are  strong,   but    a    woman 
strongest,"   1  Esd.  iv.  10.  as  Zerobabel  proved  at  large  to  King  Darius,  his 
princes  and  noblemen.      "  Kings  sit  still  and  command  sea  and  land,  &c.,  all 
]iay  tribute  to  the  king  ;   but  women  make  kings  pay  tribute,  and  have  domi- 
nion over  them.      When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver,  they  submit  all  to  a 
beautiful  woman,  give  themselves  wholly  to  her,  gape  and  gaze  on  her,  and  all 
men  desire  her  more  than  gold  or  silver,  or  any  precious  thing  :  they  wiU  leave 
fiither  and  mother,  and  venture  their  lives  for  her,  labour  and  travel  to  get, 
and  bring  all  their  gains  to  women,  steal,  fight,  and  spoil  for  their  mistress's 
sake.      And  no  king  so  strong,  but  a  fair  woman  is  stronger  than  he  is.      All 
things  (as  '^  he  proceeds)  fear  to  touch   the  king ;  yet  I  saw  him  and  Apame 
his  concubine,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  king,  and  she  took  the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on  her  own,  and 
stroke  him  with  her  left  hand  ;  yet  the  king   gaped  and  gazed  on  her,  and 
when   she  laughed  he  laughed,  and  when  she  was  angry  he  flattered  to  be 
reconciled  to  her."      So  beauty  commands  even  kings  themselves  ;  nay  whole 
armies  and  kingdoms  are  captivated  together  with  their  kings  :  *=  Forma  vincit 
7mndlos',~ferrom  pulchriiudo  captivat ;    vincentur  specie,   qui   non   vincentur 
■prwlio.     And  'tis   a  great  matter  saith  '^Xenophon,  "and   of  which   all  fair 
persons  may  worthily  brag,  that  a  strong  man  must  labom-  for  his  living  if  he 
will  have  aught,  a  valiant  man  must  fight  and  endanger  himself  for  it,  a  wise 
man  speak,  show  hiuiself,   and  toil  ;  but  a  fair  and  beautifid  person  doth  all 

"  Dial,  amorum  c.  2.  de  magia.  Lib.  2.  connub.  cap.  27.  Virgo  formosa  et  si  oppidd  pauper,  abviiide  est 
dotata.  y  Isocrates  plures  ob  formam  immortalitatem  adepti  sunt  quam  ob  reliquas  onines  virtutes. 

»  Lucian  Tom.  4.  Charidsemoii.  Qui  pulcliri,  m'erito  apud  Deos  et  apud  homines  honore  aiTecti.     Mnta  com- 
mentatio,  quavis  epistola  ad  commendandura  efficacior.  »  Lib.  9.  Var.  hist,  tanta  forma;  elegantia  ut  ab 

ea  nuda.  ^c.  >=  Esdras,  iv.  29,  "  Origeu  bom.  2."?.  in  Numb.    In  ipsos  tyrannos  tyrannidem  exercet. 

'I  Illud  certe  magnum  ob  quod  gloriari  possunt  fomiosi,  quod  robustis  necessariura  sit  laborare,  fortera  peri- 
culis  se  olijicere,  sapientem,  &c. 
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with  ease,  lie  eompasseth  his  dosirc  without  any  pains-taking  :"  God  and  men, 
heaven  and  earth  consjiire  to  honour  liim ;  every  one  pities  him  ahove  other,  if 
he  be  in  need,  ^and  all  tlie  world  is  willing  to  do  him  good.  ''Chariclea  fell 
into  the  hand  of  pirates,  but  when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  she  alone  was  preserved  for  her  person.  ^  When  Constantinople  was 
sacked  by  the  Turk,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  from  being  made  a  captive, 
that  she  even  captivated  the  Grand  Seignior  lumself.  So  did  Rosamond  insult 
over  King  Henry  the  Second. 

i<  h  I  was  so  fair  an  object ; 

Whom  fortune  made  my  king,  my  love  made  subject ; 
lie  foimd  by  proof  the  privilege  of  beauty. 
That  it  had  power  to  countermand  all  duty." 

It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  numina, 


'  Deus  ipse  deorum 


Factus  ob  banc  formam  bos,  equus  imber  olor." 

And  those  mali  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  ^^  I  have  already  proved.  Formo- 
fcmi  Barhari  verentur,  el  ad  spectuni  pulchriini  immanis  animus  mansuescit. 
(Ileliodor.  lib.  5.)  The  barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a  fair  woman,  and  at  a 
beautiful  aspect  a  fierce  spirit  is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken,  and 
the  Avars  ended  (as  Clemens  '  Alexandrinus  quotes  out  oF" Euripides)  angry 
Meuelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came  with  his  sword  drawn,  to  have  killed 
Helen,  with  his  own  hands,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  all  those  wars  and  mise- 
ries :  but  when  he  saw  her  fair  face,  as  one  amazed  at  her  divine  beauty,  iie 
let  his  weapon  fall,  and  embraced  her  besides,  he  had  no  power  to  strike  so 
sweet  a  creature.  Ergo  hebelantur  enses  pulclirittidine,  the  edge  of  a  shai^p 
sword  (as  the  saying  is)  is  dulled  with  a  beautiful  aspect,  and  severity  itself  is 
overcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Fhryne  his  client  was  accused  at  Athens 
for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her  cause,  but  tearing  her  upper 
garment,  disclosed  her  naked  breast  to  the  judges,  with  which  comeliness  of 
her  body  and  amiable  gesture  they  were  so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they 
did  acquit  her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go.  0  noble  piece  of  justice  !  mine  author 
exclaims  :  and  who  is  he  that  would  not  rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  forfeit 
his  office,  than  give  sentence  against  the  majesty  of  beauty  ?  Such  prero- 
gatives have  fair  persons,  and  they  alone  are  free  from  danger.  Partheno- 
pseus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that  when  he  fought  in  the  Theban  wars,  if  his 
face  had  been  by  chance  bare,  no  enemy  wovdd  ofi"er  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him, 
such  immunities  hath  beauty.  Boasts  themselves  are  moved  with  it.  Sinalda 
was  a  woman  of  such  excellent  feature,  ™  and  a  qiieen,  that  when  she  was  to  be 
trodden  on  by  wild  horses  for  a  punishment,  "  the  wild  beasts  stood  in  admi- 
ration of  her  person,  (Saxo  Grammatieus  lib.  8.  Dan.  hist.)  and  would  not  hurt 
her."  Wherefore  did  that  royal  virgin  in  "  Apuleius,  when  she  fled  from  the 
thieves'  den,  in  a  desert,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  ass  on  whom  she 
rode  ;  (for  what  knew  she  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  an  ass  ?)  Si  me 
parentilnis  et  jn-cco  formoso  reddideris,  quas  tibi  gratias,  quos  honores  habebo, 
quos  cibos  exhibcbo  ?  «  She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and  trick 
him  every  day  herself,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no  more,  but  rest  and 
play,  kc.  And  besides  she  would  have  a  dainty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual 
remembrance,  a  virgin  riding  upon  an  ass's  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  vectore 
regia  virgo  fugiens  captiviiateyn  ;  why  said  she  all  this  ?  why  did  she  make 
such  promises  to  a   dumb  beast  ?  but   that  she   perceived  the  poor  ass  to  be 

'  Majorem  vim  habet  ad  commendandam  forma,  quam  accurate  scripta  epistola.  Arist.  '  Heliodor. 

lib.  1.  e  Kuowles.  hist.  Turcica         ^  paniel  in  complaint  of  Rosamond.         '  Stroza  filius  Epig.     "The' 

king  of  the  gods  on  account  of  this  beauty  became  a  bull,  a  shower,  a  swan."  ^  Sect.  2.  Mem.  1,  Sub.  ]. 

'  Stromatum  1.  post  captam  Trojam  cum  impetu  ferretur,  ad  occidendam  Helenam,  stupore  adeo  pulchri- 
tudinis  correptus  ut  ferrum  excideret,  &c.  '"  Tantae  fovmae  fuit  ut  cum  vincta  loris,  feris  exposita  foret, 

equorum  calcibus  ol>terenda,  ipsis  jumentis  admirationi  fuit ;  laedere  noluerunt.  "  Lib.  8.  mules.  °  "  If 
you  will  restore  me  to  my  parents,  and  my  beautiful  lover,  what  thanks,  what  honour  shall  I  owe  you,  wliat 
l^rovender  shall  I  not  supply  you  ?" 
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taken  witli  her  beauty  ;  for  he  did  often  oblkpio  collo pedes  puelke  decoros  basiare, 
kiss  her  feet  as  she  rode,  et  ad  deUcatidas  voculas  tentabat  adhinnire,  offer  to  give 
consent  as  much  as  in  him  was  to  her  delicate  speeches,  and  besides  he  had 
some  feeling,  as  she  conceived  of  her  misery.  And  why  did  Theogine's  horse - 
in  Heliodorus  p  curvet,  prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exidtans  alacriter  et  super- 
biens,  S^r.,  but  that  such  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was  in  love  Avith  his 
master  ?  dixisses  ipsum  equum  pidchrvm  hitelligere  jndcliram  doinini  formam  ? 
A  fly  lighted  on  i  Malthius'  cheek  as  he  lay  asleep  ;  but  why  ?  Not  to  hurt 
him,  as  a  pai-asite  of  liis,  standing  by,  well  perceived,  non  ut  pungeret,  set  ut 
oscidaretur,  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his  divine  looks.  Ina- 
nimate creatures,  I  suppose,  have  a  touch  of  this.  When  a  drop  of  ""Psyche's 
candle  fell  on  Cupid's  shoulder,  I  think  sure  it  was  to  kiss  it.  When  Venus 
ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  *  poet  of  cur's  sets  her  out, 

"  the  bushes  in  the  way 

Some  catch  her  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay, 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace." 

Aer  ipse  amor e  iniicitur,  as  Hehodorus  holds,  the  air  itself  is  in  love  :  for  when 
Hero  plaid  upon  her  lute, 

"  •  The  wanton  air  in  twenty  sweet  forms  danc't 
After  her  fingers 

and  those  lascivious  winds  stayed  Daphne  when  she  fled  from  Apollo  ; 


nudabant  corpora  venti, 


Obviaque  adversas  \'ibrabant  flamina  vestes." 

Boreas  Ventus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthon's  daughter  of  Athens  : 
vi  rapuit,  Sj'c.  he  took  her  away  by  force,  as  she  was  playing  with  other 
wenches  at  Ilissus,  and  begat  Zetes  and  Galias  his  two  sons  of  her.  That  seas 
and  watei-s  are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that  of 
the  air  and  winds  ;  for  when  Leander  swam  in  the  Hellespont,  Neptime  with 
his  trident  did  beat  down  the  waves,  but 

"  They  still  mounted  up  intending  to  have  kiss'd  him. 
And  fell  in  drops  Mke  tears  because  they  missed  him." 

The  ^  river  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tells  the  tale  hei'self, 

"  viridesque  manu  siccata  capillos, 


Fluminis  Alphei  veteres  recitavit  amores ; 
Pars  ego  Nympharum,"y  &c. , 

When  our  Thame  and  I  sis  meet 

"  *  Oscula  mille  sonant,  connexu  brachia  pallent, 
Mutuaque  explieitis  connectunt  colla  lacertis." 

Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  niany  loving  rivers  can  I  reckon  up,  whom 
4>eauty.hath  ejithvalled  !.  1  say  nothing  all  this  while  of  idols  themselves  that 
have  committed  idolatry  in  this  kind,  of  looking-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt 
in  love  (if  you  wall  believe  ^  poets),  when  their  ladies  and  mistresses  looked  on 
to  dress  them. 


"  Et  si  non  habeo  sensum,  tua  gratia  sensum 
Exhibet,  et  calidi  sentio  amoris  onus. 

Dirigis  hue  quoties  spectantia  lumina,  flamma 
Succenduut  inopi  saucia  membra  mihi." 


"  Though  I  no  sense  at  all  of  feeling  have, 
Yet  your  sweet  looks  do  animate  and  save  : 
And  when  your  speaking  eyes  do  this  way  turn, 
Methinks  my  wounded  members  live  and  burn." 


I  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle  that  was  fired  by  a  fair  lady's 
''  looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  I  know  not  well  whether,  but  fired  it  was  by 
report,  and  of  a  cold  bath  that  suddenly  smoked,  and  was  very  hot  when 
naked  Ccelia  came  into  it,  Miraniur  quis  sit  tardus  et  unde  vapor, ^ ^ '^  &c.     But 

p  >Ethiop.  1.  3.  1  Atheneus,  lib.  8.  '  Apuleius  Aur.  asino.  «  Shakspeare.  'Marlowe. 

1  Ov.  Met.  1.  »  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  5.  y  "  And  with  her  hand  wiping  off  the  drops  from  her  green 

tresses,  thus  began  to  relate  the  loves  of  Alpheus.     I  was  formerly  an  Achaian  nymph,"  &c.  '  Ice- 

land. "  Their  lips  resound  with  thousand  kisses,  their  aims  are  pallid  with  the  close  embrace,  and  their 
necks  are  mutually  entwined  by  their  fond  caresses."  "Angerianus.  i>  Si  longe  aspiciens  haec  urit 

lumine  divos  atque  homines  prope,  cur  urere  Una  nequit  ?  Angeriamis.  "^  "  AVe  wonder  how  great  the 

vapour,  and  whence  it  comes." 


'>\2  lAiee-Melancholi/.  [Part.  3.    Soc.  2. 

of  all  tlu>  tales  in  this  kind,  that  is  the  most  meuiorablo  of  '' Death  himself, 
when  he  should  have  strucken  a  sweet  young  virg-in  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in 
love  with  tlie  ohjeot.  Many  more  such  coidd  I  relate  which  are  to  be  believed 
with  a  poetical  faith.  So  dumb  and  dead  creatures  dote,  but  men'are  inad, 
stupified  many  times  at  the  fii-st  sight  of  beauty,  amazed,  ^  as  that  fisherman  in 
Aristaenetus,  that  spied  a  maid  bathing  herself  by  the  sea-side, 

"  'Soliita  mihi  sunt  omnia  uiemlira 

A  caiiite  ad  calcem,  sensusque  omnis  periit 

De  pectore,  tarn  iinmensus  stupor  animani  invasit  mihi." 

And  as  ?>  Lucian,  in  his  images,  confesses  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  his 
mistress's  presence  void  of  all  sense,  immovable,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  Gorgon's 
liead  :  which  was  no  such  cruel  monster  (as  ^  Co?lius  interprets  it,  lib.  3. 
cap.  9.),  "  but  the  very  quintessence  of  beauty,"  some  fair  creatvu'e,  as  without 
doubt  the  poet  understood  in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators 
were  amazed.  '  Miseri  quibus  intentata  rates,  poor  wretches  are  compelled  at 
the  very  sight  of  her  ravishing  looks  to  run  mad,  or  make  away  with 
themselves. 

"  I"  They  wait  the  sentence  of  her  scornful  eyes  ; 
And  whom  she  favours  lives,  the  other  dies." 

1  Ileliodorus,  lib.  1.  brings  in  Thyamis  ahiiost  besides  himself,  when  he  saw 
Chariclia  first,  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a  second  time,  "  for  he  thought 
it  impossible  for  any  man  living  to  see  her  and  contain  himself."  The  very 
fame  of  beauty  will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off  (such  an  attractive  power 
this  loadstone  hath),  and  they  wiU  seem  but  short,  they  will  undertake  any 
toil  or  trouble,  ™  long  journeys.  Penia  or  Atalanta  shall  not  overgo  them, 
through  seas,  desarts,  mountains,  and  dangerous  places,  as  they  did  to  gaze 
on  Psyche  :  "  many  mortal  men  came  far  and  near  to  see  that  glorious  object 
of  her  age,"  Paris  for  Helena,  Corebus  to  Troja. 

"  lUis  Trojam  qui  forte  diebus 

Venerat  insano  Cassandrse  insensus  amore." 

' '  who  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  Cassandra,  happened  then  to  be  in  Troy. 
King  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit  his  old  friends 
again,  crossing  the  seas  ;  but  the  truth  is,  his  coming  was  to  see  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  the  nonpareil  of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistress.  That  infernal 
God  Pluto  came  from,  hell  itself,  to  steal  Proserpine  ;  Achilles  left  all  his 
friends  for  Polixena's  sake,  his  enemy's  daughter  ;  and  all  the  "  Grsecian  gods 
forsook  their  lieavenly  mansions  for  that  fair  lady,  Philo  Dioneus  daughter's 
sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those  days  ;  ed  enirn  vemistate  fidt,  ut  earn 
certathn  omnes  dii  conjugem  expeterent :  "for  she  was  of  such  surpassing 
beauty,  that  all  the  gods  contended  for  her  love."  '^  Formosa  divis  irnperat 
pnella.  "  The  beautiful  maid  commands  the  gods."  Thay  will  not  only  come 
to_gee^  but  as  a  falcon  makes  a  hungry  hawk  hover  about,  follow,  give  attend- 
ance and  service,  spend  goods,  lives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attain  ; 

"  AVere  heauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last." 

When  fair  i'  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eyes,  hearts,  and  affections  of  her  specta- 
tors were  still  attendant  on  her. 

"  'I  Kt  medios  inter  vultus  supereminet  omnes,  I  "  '  So  far  above  the  rest  fair  Hero  shined. 

I'erque  urbem  aspiciunt  venientem  numinis  instav."  |        And  stole  away  the  enchanted  gazer's  mind."' 


■i  Idem  Anger.  «  Obstupuit  mirabundas  membrorum  elegantiam,  &c.  Ep.  7.  '  Stobjeus  i>  grteco. 

"  My  limbs  became  relaxed,  I  was  overcome  from  head  to  foot,  all  self-possession  fled,  so  gi-eat  a  stupor  over- 
burdened my  mind."  s  Parum  abfuit  quo  minus  saxum  ex  homine  factus  sum,  ipsis  statuis  immobiliorem 
me  fecit.  ''  Veteres  Gorgonis  fabulam  conhnxerunt,  eximium  formfe  decus  stupidos  reddens.  '  Ilor. 
Ode  5.  ''  Marios  Hero.  '  Aspectum  virginis  sponte  fugit  insanus  fere,  et  impossibile  existimans  ut 
simul  earn  aspicere  quis  possit,  et  intra  temperantiae  metas  se  continere.  •"  Apuleius,  1.  4.  Multi  mor- 
tales  longis  itineribus,  &c.  "  Nic.  Gerbel.  1.  5.  Achaia.  °  I.  Secuudus  basiorum  lib.  p  Musaeus 
Ilia  autem  bene  morata.  per  tedem  quocunque  vagabatur,  sequentem  mentem  habeb.at,  e  ociilos,  et  eorda 
\irorum.            i  Homer.            '  Marlowe. 
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*  When  Peter  Aretine's  Liieretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that  the  fame  of  her 
beauty,  ad  urhanarum  deliciarum  sectatores  venerat,  nemo  non  ad  videndam  cam, 
^c.  was  spread  abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  tlii-eefohl  to  see  her, 
and  hovered  about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  and  Phryne 
of  Thebes.  '  Ad  cnjus  jactnt  Grcecia  tota  fores,  "  at  Avliose  gates  lay  all  Greece. " 
"  "  Every  man  sought  to  get  her  love,  some  M'ith  gallant  and  costly  apparel, 
some  ^vith  an  affected  pace,  some  with  music,  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant 
discourse,  midtitude  of  followers  ;  others  Avith  letters,  vows,  and  promises,  to 
commend  themselves,  and  to  be  gracious  in  her  eyes,"  Happy  Avas  he  that 
coidd  see  her,  thrice  happy  that  enjoyed  her  company.  Charmides  ^  in  Plato 
was  a  proper  young  man,  in  comeliness  of  person,  "  and  all  good  qualities,  far 
exceeding  others  ;  whensoever  fair  Charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all 
to  be  in  love  with  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage),  and  were  troubled 
at  the  very  sight  of  him  ;  many  came  near  him,  many  followed  him  whereso- 
ever he  went,"  as  those  y formarum.  spectatores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any  time  he 
walked  abroad  :  the  Athenian  lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades  ;  Sappho  and  the 
Mitilenean  women  on  Phaon  the  fair.  Such  lovely  sights  do  not  only  please, 
entice,  but  ravish  and  amaze.  Cleonimus,  a  delicate  and  tender  youth,  present 
at  a  feast  which  Androcles  his  uncle  made  in  Piraio  at  Athens,  when  he  sacri- 
ficed to  Mercury,  so  stupified  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and 
the  rest  (as  Charidemus  in  ^  Lucian  relates  it),  that  they  coidd  not  eat  their 
meat,  they  sat  all  supper  time  gazing,  glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks,  and 
admiring  of  his  beauty.  i\Iany  wtH-eondenin^lheae  men  that  are  so  enamoured, 
for.  fools  ;  hut  some  again  commend  them  for  it ;.  many  reject  Paris's  judgment, 
and  yet  Lucian  approves  of  it,  admiring  Paris  for  his  choice  ;  he  would  liave 
done  as  much  himself,  and  by  good  desert  in  his  mind  ;  beauty  is  to  be  pre- 
feri^ed, ..." '^  before  we_alth  or  wisdom."  •*  Athenajus  Deipnosophist,  lib.  13, 
caji.  7,  holds  it  not  such  indignity  for  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  to  contend  ten 
years,  to  spend  so  much  labour,  lose  so  many  men's  lives  for  Helen's  sake, 
^  for  so  fair  a  lady's  sake, 

"  Ob  talem  uxorem  cui  prsostantissima  fonua, 
Nil  mortale  refert.'" 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdom,  a  huncked  thousand  other  women,  a 
world  itself.  Well  might  •'  Sterpsichores  be  blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a 
creature,  and  a  just  pmiishment  it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of 
the  old  men  of  Troy,  that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combat  between  Paris 
and  Menelaiis  at  the  Seian  gate,  when  Helen  stood  in  presence ;  they  said  all, 
the  war  was  worthily  prolonged  and  undertaken  ^  for  her  sake.  The  veiy 
gods  themselves  (as  Homer  and  •"  Isocrates  record)  fought  more  for  Helen,  than 
they  did  against  the  giants.  Wlien  s  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  made 
proclamation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  coidd  bring  tidings  of  him  should  have 
seven  kisses ;  a  noble  reward  some  say,  and  much  better  than  so  many  golden 
talents ;  seven  such  kisses  to  many  men  were  more  precious  than  seven  cities, 
or  so  many  provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone  would  recover  a  man  if  he  were 
a  dying,  "^  Saaviolum  Sti/gia  sic  te  de  ralle  reducet,  S)-c.  Great  Alexander 
married  Roxane,  a  poor  man's  child,  only  for  her  person.  '  'Twas  well  done 
of  Alexander,  and  heroically  done  ;  I  admire  him  for  it,  Orlando  was  mad  for 
Angelica,  and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap  ?     Thisbe  died  for  Pyramids, 

'  Pemo  didascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latiu.  donat.  a  Gasp.  Barthio  Gerraano.  <  Propeilius.  °  Vestium 

splendore  et  elegantia  ambitione  incessus,  donis,  cantilenis,  &e..  gi-atiam  adipisci.  «  Prje  cseters 

corporis  proceritate  et  egregia  indole  mirandus  apparebat,  cEcteri  autem  capti  ejus  amore  \idebantur,  &c. 
y  Aristenaetus,  ep.  10.  ^  Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr.  respicientes  et  ad  formam  ejus  obstupescentes.  *  In 

Charidemo  sapientife  inerito  pulchritudo  praefertur  et  opibus.  "^  Indignum  nihil  est  Troas  fortes  et 

Achivos  tempore  tam  longo  perpessos  esse  labore.  '^  Digna  quidem  facies  pro  qua  vel  obiret  Achilles,  ve! 

Priamus,  beUi  causa  probanda  fuit.     Proper,  lib.  2.  "i  C'cecus  qui  Ilelenae  formam  carpserat.  =  Those 

mutinous  Turks  that  murmured  at  Mahomet,  when  they  saw  Irene,  excused  his  absence.  Knowls.  '  l\\ 

laudem  Helenas  erat.  s  Apul.  miles,  lib.  4.  '•Secun.  has.  13.  'Curtius,  1.  I. 

L  L 
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Dido  for  ^Eneas ;   who  doth   not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  '^  Austin  did " 
in  coniniiseration  of  her  estate  I    she  died  for  him;   "  methinks  (as  he  said)  I 

rcouhl  die  for  her." 
But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand ;  what  prerogative  this  beauty  hath,  of 
■what  power  and  sovereignty  it  is,  and  how  far  such  persons  that  so  much 
admire,  and  dote  iipon  it,  arc  to  be  justified  ;  no  man  doubts  of  these  matters  ; 
,,  /^.  the  (j^uestion  is,  ho\v  and  by  what  means  beauty  produceth  this  effect  ?  By 
/■  sight :  the  eye  betrays  the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in  this  business ; 
it  wounds  and  is  wounded,  is  an  especial  cause  and  instrument,  both  in  the 
subject  and  in  the  object.  "  'As  tears,  it  begins  in  the  eyes,  descends  to  the 
breast ;"  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rays,  as  I  have  said,  unto  the  heart.  Ui 
^  ridi  ut  peril.  '"  Mars  ridet  lianc,  visamque  ciipit.  Shechem  saw  Dinah  the 
daughter  of  Leah,  and  defiled  her.  Gen.  xxxiv.  3.  Jacob,  Rachel,  xxix.  17, 
"  for  she  was  beautiful  and  fair."  David  spied  Bathsheba  afar  off,  2  Stim.  xi.  2. 
The  Elders,  Susanna,  "  as  that  Orthomenian  Strato  saw  fair  Aristoclea  the 
daughter  of  Theophanes,  bathing  herself  at  that  Ilercyne  well  in  Lebadea,  and 
Avere  captivated  in  an  instant.  Viderunt  ocidi,  rapueriint  pectora  flammcB; 
Ammon  fell  sick  for  Thamar's  sake,  2  Sam.  xiii.  2.  The  beauty  of  Esther 
was  such,  that  she  found  favour  not  only  in  the  sight  of  Ahasuerus,  "  but  of  all 
those  that  looked  upon  her."  Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others,  contended 
that  Christ  himself  was  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  Joseph  next  unto 
him,  speciosiis  prcr.  filiis  hominum,  and  they  will  have  it  literally  taken ;  his 
very  person  was  such,  that  he  found  grace  and  favour  of  all  those  that  looked 
upon  him.  Joseph  was  so  fair,  that,  as  the  ordinary  gloss  hath  it,  filioi 
decurrerent  per  ymtrum,  et  ad  fenestras,  they  ran  to  the  top  of  the  walls  and  to 
the  windows  to  gaze  on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  personage 
goby:  and  so  Slatthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  Empress  going  through 
Cullen.  °  P.  Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Antony 
no  sooner  saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian,  lib.  1,  he  Avas  enamoured  of  her. 
1'  Theseus  at  the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that  purpose 
kneeled  down,  and  made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto  the  gods,  i  Charicles,  by 
chance,  espying  that  curious  picture  of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple, 
stood  a  great  while  gazing,  as  one  amazed  ;  at  length,  he  brake  into  that  mad 
passionate  speech,  "  0  fortunate  god  Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains,  and 
made  ridiculous  for  her  sake!"  He  could  not  contain  himself,  but  kissed  her 
picture,  I  know  not  how  oft,  and  heartily  desired  to  be  so  disgraced  as  Mars 
was.     And  what  did  he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  ? 

"  ■■  atque  aliquis  de  (iiis  non  tristibus  optat 

Sic  fieri  turpis" 

When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such,  that  (as  mine 
author  saith)  "  ^  all  the  gods  came  flocking  about,  and  saluted  her,  each  of 
them  went  to  Jupiter,  and  desired  he  might  have  her  to  be  his  wife."  ^Alien 
fair  *  Antilochus  came  in  pi-esence,  as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined, 
all  men's  eyes  (as  Xenophon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  "  were  instantly  fixed 
on  him,  and  moved  at  the  sight,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  conceal  them- 
selves, but  in  gesture  or  looks  it  was  discerned  and  expi-essed."  Those  other 
senses,  hearing,  touching,  may  much  penetrate  and  affect,  but  none  so  much, 
none  so  forcible  as  sight.  Forma,  Briseis  mediis  in  armis  inovit  Achillem, 
AchiUes  was  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  by  fair  Briseis,  Ajax  by  Tecmessa  ; 

^  Confess!.  '  Seneca,  Amor  in  oculis  oritur.  "  Ovid  Fast.  "  Plvitarcli.  °  Lib.  de  pnlchrit. 

Jesu  et  Marise.  p  Lucian  Charidemon  supra  oumes  mortales  felicissinaum  si  hac  frui  possit.  i  Lucian 
amor.  Insanum  quiddam  ac  furibundum  exclamans.  O  fortunatissime  deorum  Mars  qui  propter  lianc 
vinctus  fuisti.  '  Ov.  Met.  1. 3.  '^  Omnes  dii  complexi  sunt,  et  in  uxorem  sibi  petierunt,  Kat. 

Comes  de  A'enere.  '  Ut  cum  lux  noctis  aftulget,  omnium  oculos  incurrit :  sic  Antiloquus,  &c. 
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Judith  captivated  that  great  Captain  Holoferues :  Dalilah,  Samson ;  Rosa- 
mund, "Henry  the  Second  ;  Roxolana,  Soljman  the  Magnificent,  <tc. 

"  A  fair  \yoman  overcomes  fire  and  swoi'd. " 

"  y  Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  (iot)i  alhire  i  Driven  with  the  power  of  an  heart-burning  eye, 

The  sense  of  man  and  all  his  mind  possess,  |  And  lapt  in  flowers  of  a  golden  tress. 

As  beauty's  loveliest  bait,  that  doth  procure  That  can  with  melting  pleasure  mollify 

Great  warriors  erst  their  rigour  to  suppress,  [  Their  harden'd  hearts  inur'd  to  cruelty." 

And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness,  \ 

2  Chtiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came  in  Leucippe's 
presence,  but  that  he  did  corde  treynere,  et  oculis  lasciviiis  intueri ;  ^ he  was 
wounded  at  tlie  firi>t  sight,  his  heart  panted,  and  he  coidd  not  possibly  turn  his 
ej^es  from  her.  So  doth  Calysiris  in  Hehodorus,  lib.  2.  Isis  Priest,  a  reverend 
old  man,  complain,  who  by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that  Thracian  Rodophe, 
might  not  hold  his  eyes  oft'  her  :  "  '^I  will  not  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me 
with  her  presence,  and  quite  assaulted  my  continency  which  I  had  kept  unto 
mine  old  age  ;  I  resisted  a  long  time  my  bodily  eyes  with  the  eyes  of  my 
xmderstanding  ;  at  last  I  was  conquered,  and  as  in  a  tempest  carried  head- 
long." •=  Xenophiles,  a  philosopher,  railed  at  women  downright  for  many 
years  together,  scorned,  hated,  scofted  at  them  ;  coining  at  last  into  Daphnis 
a  fair  maid's  company  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Demaritis), 
though  free  before,  Intactiis  rndlis  ante  cupidmibtfs,  was  far  in  love,  and  quite 
overcome  upon  a  sudden.  Victus  sum  fateor  a  Dajyhnide.  S)-r.  I  confess  I 
am  taken, 

"  ■'Sola  ha?c  inflexit  sensus,  animumque  labentem 
Impulit" 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse,  had  Stratocles 
the  physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  miico  jjlenus  (so  '^  Prodromus  describes 
him) ;  he  was  a  severe  woman 's-hater  all  his  life,  foeda  et  contumeliosa  sem])er 
in  fceminas  profatus,  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sex,  htimanas  aspides  et 
viperas  appeUahat,  ho  forswore  them  aU  still,  and  mocked  them  wheresoever  he 
came,  in  such  vile  terms,  ut  matrem  el  sorores  odisses,  that  if  thou  hadst  heard 
him,  thou  wouldst  have  loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters  for  his  word's 
sake.  Yet  tliis  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last  with  that  celestial  and  divine 
look  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter  of  Anticles  the  gardener,  that  smirking  Avench, 
that  he  shaved  off"  his  bushy  beard,  painted  his  face,  *"  cm-led  his  hair,  wore  a 
laurel  crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love  besides  was  ready  to  run 
mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  married  he  was  so  furious,  ut  solis  occasuvi 
7ninns  expectare  posset  (a  terrible,  a  monstrous  long  day),  he  could  not  stay  till 
it  was  night,  sed  omnibus  insalutatis  in  thalanmvi  festinans  irrupit,  the  meat 
scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking,  he  would  needs  go  presently 
to  bed.  What  3'oung  man,  therefore,  if  old  men  be  so  intemperate,  can  secure 
himself  ?  \Mio  can  say  I  will  not  be  taken  with  a  beautiful  object  ?  I  can, 
I  will  contain.  No,  saith  s  Lvician  of  his  mistress,  she  is  so  fair,  that  if  thou 
dost  but  see  her,  she  will  stupify  thee,  kill  thee  straight,  and.  Medusa  like, 
turn  thee  to  a  stone  ;  thou  canst  not  pull  thine  eyes  from  her,  but,  as  an 
adamant  doth  iron,  she  will  carry  thee  bound  headlong  whither  she  will  herself, 
infect  thee   like   a  basili.sk.      It   holds  both  in  men  and  women.      Dido  was 

"  Delevit  omnes  ex  animo  mulieres.      •  Nam  vincit  et  vel  igneni,  fen-umque  si  qua  pulchra  est.  Anacreon,  2. 
y  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Queene.        ^  Achilles  Tatius,  lib.  1.  ^  St.atim  ac  eam  contemplatus  sum,  occidi : 

oculos  k  virgine  avertere  conatus  sum,  sedilli  repugnabant.  ''  Pudet  dicere,  non  celabo  tamen.  Memphim 
veniens  me  vicit,  et  continentiam  expugnavit,  quam  ad  seneetutem  usque  servaram,  oculis  corporis,  &c. 
=  Nunc  primum  circa  banc  anxius  animi  hsreo.     Arista;netus,  ep.  17.  >•  Virg.  Mn.  4.  "  She  alone  hath 

captivated  my  feelings,  and  fixed  my  wavering  mind."  «  Aniaranto  dial.  '  Comasque  ad  speculum 

disposuit.  g  Imag.  Folistrato.     Si  illam  saltem  intuearis,  statuis  immobiliorem  te  faeiet :  si  conspexeris 

e.am,  non  relinquetur  facultas  oculos  ab  ea  amovendi  ;  abducet  te  alligatum  quocunque  voluerit,  ut  ferrum 
ad  se  trahere  fenmt  adaraantem. 

L  L  2 
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amazed  at  ^Eneas'  presence;  Ohstupvit  privw  aspecLu  Sidonia  Dido ;  and  as 
he  feelingly  verified  out  of  liis  experience  ; 

"  ^  Qiiam  ego  postquam  vidi,  non  ita  amavi  ut  sani  solent  I  "  I  lov'd  her  not  as  others  soherly, 

Homines,  sed  eodem  pacto  ut  insani  solent."  |  But  as  a  madnL-in  rageth,  so  did  I." 

So  Musens  of  Leander,  nusquam  lumen  detorquet  ah  ilia  ;  and  '  Chaucer  of 
Palamon, 

He  casl  his  eye  iqyon  Emilia, 

And  therewith  he  blent  and  cried  ha,  ha. 

As  though  he  had  been  stroke  unto  the  hearta. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  heauty  is,,  how  it  doth 
Tnfluere,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for,  as  all  hold,  love  is  a  fascination),  thus  in 
brief.  "  ^  This  comeliness  or  heauty  ariseth  from  the  due  proportion  of_the^V( 
whole,  or  fi-om  each  several  part."  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I  refer 
you  to  poets,  historiographers,  and  those  amorous  writers,  to  Lucian's  Images, 
and  Charidemus,  Xenophon's  description  of  Panthea,  Petronius  Catalectes, 
Heliodorus  Chariclia,  Tacius  Leucippe,  Longus  Sophista's  Daphnis  and  Oloe, 
Theodoras  Prodromus  his  Rhodanthes,  Aristsenetus  and  Philostratus  Epistles, 
Balthasar  Castilio,  lib.  4.  de  aulico.  Laurentius,  cap.  10,  de  melan.  ^Eneas 
Sylvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost,  which  have  most  accurately  de- 
scribed a  perfect  beautj',  an  absolute  feature,  and  that  through  every  member, 
both  in  men  and  women.  Each  part  must  conciu"  to  the  perfection  of  it  ;  for 
as  Seneca  saith,  JiJp.  Z3.  lib.  4.  Kou  ext  J'ormosa  mulier  ciijus  criis  landatur 
et  brachium,  sed  ilia  cujus  simid  rmicersa  fades  admirationem  singidis  partibiis 
dedit ;  "  she  is  no  fair  woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  A:c.  are  commended,  except 
the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent."  And  the  face  especially 
gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest  :  the  face  is  it  that  commonly  denominates  a  fau*  or 
fold  :  arx  formcc  fades,  the  face  is  beauty's  _tower  ;  and  though  the  other 
parts  be  deformed,  yet  a  good  face  carries  it  [fades  non  uxor  amatur)  that 
alone  is  most  part  respected,  principally  valued,  delidis  suisferox,  and  of  itself 
able  to  captivate. 

" '  Urit  te  Glycerre  nitor, 
Ui'it  gi'ata  proten'itas, 
Et  vultus  nimiiim  lubricus  aspici." 

"  Glycera's  too  fair  a  face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to  be  beheld." 
Wlien  ™Chserea  saw  the  singing  wench's  sweet  looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that 
he  cried  out,  0  fadem  puldiram,  deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  mnlieres,  tcedet 
quotidianarum  liannn  formarum  !  "0  fair  face,  I  '11  never  love  any  but  her, 
look  on  any  other  hereafter  but  her  ;  I  am  weary  of  these  ordinary  beauties,  away 

with  them."     The  more  he  sees  her,  the  worse  he  is,- uritque  videndo,  as 

in  a  burning-glass,  the  simbeams  are  re-eoUected  to  a  centre,  the  rays  of  love 
are  projected  from  her  eyes.  It  was  ^neas's  countenance  ravished  Queen 
Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  siniilis,  he  had  an  angelical  face. 

"  "  O  sacros  vultus  Baccho  vel  Apolline  dignos,  I      "  O  saored  looks,  befitting  majesty, 

Quos  vir,  quos  tut6  fcemina  nulla  videt !  "  |      Which  never  mortal  -night  could  safely  see." 

Although  for  the  greater  part  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in  the  face,  yet 
many  times  those  other  members  yield  a  most  pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone 
sufficient  to  enamour.  A  high  brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  coeli  piil- 
cherrima  plaqa,  Frons  ifbi  vivit  honor,  frons  ubi  hidit  amor,  M-hite  and  smooth 
like  the  polished  alabaster,  a  pair  of  cheeks  of  vermilion  colour,  in  which  love 
lodgeth  ;  ° Amor  qui  mollihiis  geyiis  ]mell(e  j^ernodas  :  a  coral  Yi-^,  suaviorum 
delubrum,  in  wliich  Basia.  mille  patent,  basia  mille  latent,  "A  thousand  appear, 
as  many  are  concealed  ;''  gratiarum  sedes  gratissima  ;  a  sweet-smelling  flower, 

*>  Plant.  Merc.  '  In  the  Knight's  Tale.  ^  Ex  debita  totius  proportione  aptaque  partium  compo- 

sitione.  Piccolomineus.  '  Hor.  Od.  19.1ib.  1.  ■"  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  2.  seen.  3.  "  Petronius  Catall. 
"Sophocles.  Antigone. 
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from  wliich  bees  may  gather  honey,  \' Mellileyoi  volncres  quid  adkuc  cava  titi/ma 
rosasqice,  S^c. 

"  Omnes  ad  domiuse  laljra  venite  meae, 
Ilia  rosas  spiral,"  &c. 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lactea,  dimple  in  the  chin,  black  eye-brows, 
C/fpidinis  urcus,  sweet  breath,  white  and  even  teeth,  which  some  call  the  sale- 
l)iece,  a  fine  soft  round  pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace,  ^  Quale  decus  tumidis 
Pario  de  marmore  mainmis!"  'and  make  a  pleasant  vaWoy  lacteum  siuutn, 
between  two  chalky  hills,  Sororiantes  papillulas,  et  ad  pruritum  friyidoa  ama- 
tores  solo  asjJectu  excitantes.  Unde  is,  ^  Forma  papillarum  qiiam  fuit  apta 
premi ! — Again  Urebant  oculos  durce  stantesque.  mamilke.  A  flaxen  hair  ; 
golden  hair  was  even  in  great  account,  for  which  Virgil  commends  Dido,  Non- 
dum  siisUderat  Jiavum  Proserpinina  crinem,  Et  crines  nodantur  in  aurum. 
Apollonius  [Argonaut,  lib.  4.  Jasonis Jfava  coyna  incendit  cor  Medecc)  wiU  have 
Jason's  golden  hair  to  be  the  main  cause  of  Medea's  dotage  on  him.  Castor 
and  PoUux  were  both  yeUow  haired.  Paris,  Menelaiis,  and  most  amorous 
young  men,  have  been  such  in  all  ages,  molles  ac  suaves,  as  Baptista  Porta 
infers,  '  Plii/siog.  lib.  2.  lovely  to  behold.  Homer  so  commends  Helen,  makes 
Patroclus  and  Achilles  both  yellow  haired  :  Pulchricoma  Venus,  and  Cupid 
himself  was  yellow  haired,  in  aurum  coruscante  et  crispante  capillo,  like  that 
neat  picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callistratus  ;  for  so  "  Psyche  spied  him  asleep, 
Briseis,  Polixena,  Sfc.  flavicoyna  omnes, 

"  and  riero  the  fair, 

WTiom  young  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair." 

Leland  commends  Guithera,  king  Arthur's  wife,  for  a  fair  flaxen  hair :  so  Paulus 
^Emilius  sets  out  Clodeveus,  that  lovely  king  of  France.  ^  Synesius  holds 
every  efteminate  fellow  or  adidterer  is  fair  haired  :  and  Apuleius  adds  that 
Venus  herself,  goddess  of  love,  cannot  delight,  "  >' though  she  come  accompa- 
nied with  the  graces,  and  all  Cupid's  train  to  attend  upon  her,  girt  with  her 
own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cinnamon  and  balm,  yet  if  she  be  bald  or  badhaired, 
she  cannot  please  her  Vidcan."  Which  belike  makes  our  Venetian  ladies  at 
this  day  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much,  great  women  to  calamistrate  and 
curl  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  gratiam  crines,  et  tot  orbibus  in  captioitatem  flexos,  to 
adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and  made-flowers  ;  and  all  corn-tiers 
to  effect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kind.  In  a  word,  "^the  hairs  are  Cupid's 
nets,  to  catch  all  comers,. a  brushy  wood,  in  which  Cupid  builds  his  nest,  and 
under  whose  shadow  all  loves  a  thousand  several  ways  sport  themselves." 
A  Uttle  soft  hand,  pretty  little  mouth,  small,  fine,  long  fingers,  Gratice  quce 

digitis ■  'tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne, laiidat  digitosque 

manusque  ;  a  straight  and  slender  body,  a  small  foot,  and  well-proportioned 
leg,  hath  an  excellent  lustre,  ^  Cui  toturn  incumbit  corpus  nti  fundamento  cedes. 
Clearchus  vowed  to  his  friend  Amyander  in  ^  Aristina^tus,  that  the  most  attrac- 
tive part  in  his  mistress,  to  make  him  love  and  like  her  first,  was  her  pretty 
leg  and  foot  :  a  soft  and  white  skin,  &c.  have  their  peculiar  graces,  ^  Nebula 
hand  est  mollior  ac  hujus  cutis  est,  cedipol  pctpillam  bellulam.      Though  in  men 

these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected  ;  a  grim  Saracen  sometimes, nudus 

menJjra  Pgracmon,  a  martial  hirsute  face  pleaseth  best  ;  a  black  man  is  a 
pearl  in  a  fair  woman's  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as  f'lame  Vidcan  was  to 

p  Jo.  Secundus  has.  19.  i  Loechseus.  '  Arandus.  Vallis  amoenissima  e  duobus  montibus  composita 

niveis.  s  ovid.  •  Fol.  77.  Dapsiles  hilares  amatores,  &c.  "  When  Cupid  slept.  Ca?sariem  auream 
habentem,  ubi  Psyche  vidit,  moUemque  ex  ambrosia  cervicem  inspexit,  crines  crispos,  purpureas  genas  can- 
didasque,  &c.  Apuleius.  « In  laudem  calvi ;  splendida  coma  quisque  adulter  est;  allicit  aurea  coma. 

V  Venus  ipsa  non  placeret  comis  nudata,  capite  spoliata,  si  qualis  ipsa  Venus  cum  fuit  virgo  omni  gi-atiarum 
choro  stipata,  et  toto  cupidinum  populo  concinnata,  baltheo  sue  cincta,  cinnama  fragrans,  et  balsama,  si  calva 
processerit,  placere  non  potest  Vulcano  suo.  '  Arandus.     t'apilli  retia  Cupidinis,  sylva  c?edua,  in  qua 

nidificat  Cupido,  sub  cujus  umbra  amores  mille  modis  se  exercent.  "  Theod   Prodromus  Araor.  lib.  1. 

""  Epist.  72.  I'bi  pulchram  tibiam,  bene  compactum  tenuemque  pedem  vidi.  «Plaut.  Cas.  ■*  Claudus 

optime  rem  agit. 


\ 
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\  Venus  ;  for  lie  ljeiii,i>'  a  sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was  dearly  beloved  of 
her,  Avhen  fair  Apollo,  nimble  Mercury  were  rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sweet-faced  gods  forsaken.  Many  women  (as  Petronius  ^  observes)  sordibiis 
calent  (as  many  men  are  more  moved  Avith  kitchen  wenches,  and  a  poor  market 
maid,  than  all  these  illustrious  court  and  city  dames)  Avill  sooner  dote  upon  a 
■^  slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt  dauber,  a  brontes,  a  cook,  a  player,  if  they  see  his  naked 
legs  or  arms,  thorosaque  brachial,  <fcc.,  hke  that  huntsman  Meleager  in  Philo- 
sti-atus,  though  he  be  all  in  rags,  obscene  and  dirty,  besmeared  like  a  ruddleman, 
a  gipsy,  01"  a  chimney-sweeper,  than  ixpon  a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Ephestion, 
Alcibiades,  or  those  embroidered  courtiers  fidl  of  silk  and  gold,  s  Justine's 
wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  Avith  Pylades  a  player,  and  was  ready  to 
run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself  helped  her  by  chance.  Faustina  the 
empress  doted  on  a  fencoi'. 

Not  one  of  a  thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  peculiar  part  or  other 
Avhich  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above  the  rest.  ''  A  company  of  young 
philosophers  on  a  time  fell  at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman  was  most  desi- 
rable and  pleased  best  ?  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth,  some  the 
eyes,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  etc.,  the  controversy  was  referred  to  Lais  of 
Corinth  to  decide  ;  but  she,  smiling,  said,  they  were  a  company  of  fools  ;  for 
suppose  they  had  her  Avhere  they  Avished,  Avhat  Avould  they  'first  seek?  Yet 
this   notwithstanding  I  do  easily  grant,  neque   quis  vestrum  negacerit  opinor, 

•^i      all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  •'  the  eyes,^ 

"  videt  igne  micantes, 

Sideribus  similes  oculos" 

Avhich  are  love's  foAvlers  ;  '^^aucupium  mnoris,  the  shoeing  horns,  "the  hooks 
of  loA'e  (as  Arandus  Avill),  the  guides,  touchstone,  judges,  that  in  a  moment 
cure  mad  men,  and  make  sound  folks  mad,  the  Avatchmen  of  the  body  ;  AA^hat 
do  they  not  ?"  Hoav  vex  they  not  ?  All  this  is  true,  and  (Avhich  Athgeneus 
lib.  13.  dip.  cap.  5.  and  Tatius  hold)  they  are  the  chief  seats  of  love,  and  James 
Leruutius"  hath  facet ely  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode  of  his,  --" 


■  Amorem  ocellis  flamnieolis  heras 
Vidi  insidentem,  credite  posteri, 
Fratresque  circum  ludibundos 
Cum  pharetra  volitare  et  arcu,"  &c. 


"  I  saw  Love  sitting  in  my  mistress'  eyes 
yparlding,  believe  it  all  posterity, 
And  his  attendants  playing  round  about 
AVith  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  to  fly.' 


Scaliger  calls  the  eyes,  "  "  Cupid's  arroAvs  ;  the  tongue,  the  lightning  of  love ; 
the  paps,  the  tents  :"  p  Balthasar  Castilio,  the  causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps 
of  love, 

"  aemula  lumina  stellis,  I         "  Eyes  emulating  stars  in  light, 

Lumina  quae  possent  sollicitare  decs."  |  Enticing  gods  at  the  first  siglit ;" 

Love's  orators,  Petronius. 


"  O  blandos  oculos,  et  6  facetos, 
Et  quadani  propria  nota  loquaces 
lOic  est  Venus,  et  leves  amores, 
Atque  ipsa  in  medio  sedet  voluptas." 


'  O  sweet  and  pretty  spealdng  eyes, 
AVhere  Venus,  love,  and  pleasure  lies." 


Love's  torches,  touch-box,  napthe  and  matches,  i  Tibullus. 

"  niius  ex  oculis  quum  nilt  exurere  divos,  I  "  Tart  Love  when  he  will  set  the  gods  on  fire, 

Accendit  geminas  lanipades  acer  amor."  I  Lightens  the  eyes  as  torches  to  desire." 

Leander,  at  the  first  sight  of  Hero's  eyes,  Avas  incensed,  saith  Musa^us. 


Simul  in  'oculoi-um  radiis  crescebatfax  amorum, 

Et  cor  fervebat  invecti  ignis  impetu  ; 

Pulehritudo  enim  Celebris  immaculatae  foeminae, 

Acutior  hominibus  est  veloci  sagitta. 

Oculus  ver6  via  est,  ab  oculi  ictibus 

Vulnus  dilabitur,  et  in  praecordia  viri  manat." 


"  Love's  torches  'gan  to  bura  first  in  her  ej'es. 
And  set  his  heart  on  fire  which  never  dies  : 
For  the  fair  beauty  of  a  virgin  pure 
Is  sharper  than  a  dart,  and  doth  iiiure 
A  deeper  wound,  which  pierceth  to  the  heart 
By  the  eyes,  and  causeth  such  a  cruel  smart." 


'  Fol.  5.  Si  servum  \iderint,  aut  flatorem  altius  cinctum,  aut  pulvere  perfusum,  aut  histrionem  in  scenam 

traductum,  &c.      '  IMe  pulchra  fateor  carere  forma,  verum  luculenta nostra  est.  Petronius  Catal.  de  Priapo. 

g  Galen.  >>  Calcagniuus  Apologis.  Quae  pars  maxime  desiderabilis  ?    Alius  frontem,  alius  genas,  &c. 

'  Inter  foemmeum.  ^  Ilensius.  '  Sunt  enim  oculi,  prscipua;  pulchritudinis  sedes.  lib.  6.         ">  Amoris 

hami,  duces,  indices  et  indices  qui  momento  insauos  sanant,  sanos  ins.anire  cogimt,  oculatissimi  corporis 
excubitores,  quid  non  agunt  :■'  Quid  uon  cogunt  ?  "  OceUi  carm.  17.  cujus  et  Lipsius  epist.  qufest.  lib.  3. 

cap.  11.  meminit  ob  elegantiam.  »  Cj-nthia  prima  suis  miserum  me  cepit  ocellis,  contactum  nullis  ante 

cupidmibus.     Propert.  1.  I.  r  In  cataleet.  i  De  Sulpicio,  lib.  4.  ■■  Pulehritudo  ipsa  per  occultos 

radios  in  pectus  amantis  dimanaus  amatre  rei  forraam  insculpsit,  Tatius,  1.  5. 


Mem.  2.   Subs.  2.]  Beaaty  a  Cause.  hV,) 

*  A  modern  jJoet  brings  in  Aninon  complaining  of  Thamar, 


'  et  me  fasciuo 


(Jccidit  iUe  risus  et  formfe  lepos, 
lUe  nitor,  ilia  gratia,  et  verus  decor, 
niae  seniulantes  purpuram,  et  '  rosas  geiiae, 
Oculique  vinctoeque  aureo  nodocoma?." 


It  was  thy  beauty,  'twas  thy  pleasing  smile. 
Thy  grace  and  comeliness  did  nie  beguile  ; 
Tby  rose  like  cheeks,  and  unto  purple  fair 
Thy  lovely  eyes  and  golden  knotted  hair." 


t  Pbilostratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  liis  mistress's  basilisk  eyes,  ardentes  faces, 
those  two  burning  glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed  his  soul,  that  no  water  could 
quench  it.  "  What  a  tyranny  (saith  he),  what  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  this  ! 
thou  drawest  with  violence,  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Charybdis  doth  sailors 
with  thy  rocky  eyes  :  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love,  can  never  get  out." 
Let  this  he  the  corollary  then,  the  strongest  beams  of  beauty  are  still  darted 
from  the  eyes. 


"  "  N.'im  quis  himina  tanta,  tanta 
Fosset  luminibus  suis  tueri, 
Non  statim  trepidansque,  palpitansque, 
Pra;  desiderii  a;stuantis  aura  ?  "  &c. 


For  who  such  eyes  with  his  can  see. 
And  not  forthwith  enamour'd  be  ! ' 


And  as  men  catch  dotterels  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arm,  with  those  mutual 
glances  of  the  eyes  they  first  inveigle  one  another.  ^  Cynthia  jtrima  suis  mise- 
rum  me  cepit  ocellis.  Of  all  eyes  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable, 
enticing-  and  fairer,  which  the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistress. 
^^  y  Speciandum  nigris  ocidis,  nigroque  capnUo,''  which  Ilesiod  admires  in  his 
Alcmena, 

"  '  Cujus  a  vertice  ac uigi-icantibus  oculis,  1      "  From  her  black  eyes,  and  from  her  golden  face, 

Tale  quiddam  spirat  ac  ab  aureu  Venere."  |         As  if  from  Venus  came  a  lovely  grace." 

and  ^  Triton  in  his  Milfene nigra  oculos  formosa  mihi.     •'Homer   useth 

that  epithet  of  ox-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  the 
best,  the  son  of  beauty,  and  farthest  from  black  the  worse  :  which  "  Polydore 
Virgil  taxeth  in  our  nation  :  Augli  ut plurimum  ccesiis  oculis,  we  have  gray  eyes 
for  the  most  part.  Baptisma  Porta,  Physiognom.  lib.  3.  puts  gray  colour  upon 
children,  they  be  childish  eyes,  dull  and  heavy.  Many  commend  on  the  otber 
side  Spanish  ladies,  and  those  ^  Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for  the  blackness  of 
their  eyes,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapolitan  young  wives.  Suetonius  describes 
Julius  Cajsar  to  have  been  nigris  vegetisque  oculis  micantihiis,  of  a  black  quick 
sparkling  eye  :  and  although  Averroes  in  his  Colliget  will  have  such  persons 
timorous,  yet  without  question  they  are  most  amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I  will  show  you  by  what  means  beauty  doth  fascinate,  be- 
witch, as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soul  of  a  man  by  the  eye.  For 
certainly  I  am  of  the  poet's  mind,  love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 


=  Ludit  amor  sensus,  oculos  x^erstringit,  et  aufert 
Libertatem  animi,  mira  nos  fascinat  arte. 
Credo  aliquis  daemon  subiens  prajcordia  flammam 
C'oncitat,  et  raptam  tollit  de  cardine  mentem." 


'  Love  mocks  our  senses,  curljs  our  liberties, 
And  doth  bewitch  us  with  his  art  and  rings, 
1  think  some  devil  gets  into  our  entrails,     [hinges." 
And  kindles  coals,  and  he.aves   our  souls  from  th' 


Ileliodorus  lib.  3.  proves  at  large,  ''  that  love  is  witchcraft,  "  it  gets  in  at  our 
eyes,  pores,  nostrils,  engenders  the  same  qualities  and  aifections  in  us,  as  were 
in  the  party  whence  it  came."  The  manner  of  the  fascination,  as  Ficinus 
10.  cap.  com.  in  Plat,  declares  it,  is  thus  :  "  Mortal  men  are  then  especially 
bewitched,  when  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  the  other,  they  direct  sight  to 
sight,  join  eye  to  eye,  and  so  di-ink  and  suck  in  love  between  them  ;  for  the 
beginning  of  this  disease  is  the  eye.  And  therefore  he  that  hath  a  clear  eye, 
though  he  be  otherwise  deformed,  by  often  looking  upon  him,  will  make  one  mad, 
and  tie  him  fast  to  him  by  the  eye."     Leonard.  Varius,  lib.  \.  cap.  2.  de  fas- 

*  Jacob  Cornelius  Amnon  Tragacd.  Act.  1.  sc.  1.  »  Rosae  formosanuii  oculis  nascuntur,  et  hilaritas 

vultus  elegantire  corona.  I'hilostratus  deliciis.  '  Epist.  et  in  deliciis,  abi  et  oppugnationem  reliuque,  quam 
flamma  non  extinguit  ;  nam  ab  amore  ipsa  flamma  sentit  incendium  :  quie  corporum  penetratio,  qua;  tjTannis 
hsec  ?  &c.  "  Lcecheus  I'anthea.  « Propertius.     "  The  wretched  Cynthia  first  captivates  with  her 

sparlding  eyes."  vOvid.  amorum,  lib.  2.  eleg.  4.  '  Scut,  llercul.  ^  C'alcagninus  dial.         '■  Iliad  1. 

■^  Hist.  lib.  1.  -1  Sands' relation,  fol.  fi7.  <•  Mantuan.  f  Amor  per  oculos,  nares,  poros  influens, 

&c.  Mortales  turn  summopere  fascinantur  quando  frequentissimo  intuitu  aciem  dirigentes,  &c.  Ideo  si  quis 
nitore  polleat  oculoruni,  &c. 
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cinat.  telletli  us,  that  by  this  hiterview,  '*  fe' the  purei*  spirits  are  infected,"  the 
one  eye  piercetli  through  the  other  with  his  rays,  which  he  sends  forth,  and 
many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eyes,  that,  which  Suetonius  relates  of 
Augustus,  their  brightness  is  such,  they  compel  their  spectators  to  look  off, 
and  can  no  more  endure  them  than  the  sunbeams.  '^  Barradius,  lib.  6.  cap.  10. 
de  Harmonia  Ecangel.  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  '  Peter 
Morales  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  Nicephorus  describes  likewise  to  have  been 
yellow-haired,  of  a  wheat  colour,  but  of  a  most  amiable  and  piercing  eye.  The 
rays,  as  some  think,-SeiitJi;om~4.1ia-eyfia.,_cavry_certaiu^jpk  vapours  with 

them,  and  so  infectthe,  other  j)ar^^  moment.      I  know,  they  that 

hold  visio  fit  intra  mittendo,  will  make  a  doubt  of  this  ;  but  Ficinus  proves  it 
from  blear-eyes.  "  ^  That  by  sight  alone,  make  others  blear-eyed;  and 
it  is  more  than  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt  blood  doth  get  in  toge- 
ther with  the  rays,  and  so  by  the  contagion  the  spectators'  eyes  are  infected." 
Other  arguments  there  are  of  a  basihsk,  that  kills  afar  off  by  sight,  as  that 
Ephesian  did  of  whom  ^  Philostratus  speaks,  of  so  pernicious  an  eye,  he 
poisoned  all  he  looked  steadily  on  :  and  that  other  argimient,  vienstruce 
fvemince,  out  of  Aristotle's  Problems,  morhosce  Capivaccias  adds,  and  ™  Sep- 
talius  the  commentator,  that  contaminate  a  looking-glass  with  beholding 
it.  "  "  So  the  beams  that  come  from  the  agent's  heart,  by  the  eyes,  infect  the 
spirits  about  the  patients,  inwardly  wound,  and  thence  the  spirits  infect  the 
blood."  To  this  effect  she  complained  in  »  Apulcius,  "  Thou  art  the  cause  of 
my  grief,  thy  eyes  piercing  through  mine  eyes  to  mine  inner  parts,  have  set  my 
bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pity  me  that  am  now  ready  to  die  for  thy  sake." 
Ficinus  illustrates  this  with  a  famiUar  example  of  that  Mai-rhusian  Ph^drus 
and  Theban  Lycias,  "PLycias  he  stares  on  Phsedrus'  face,  and  Plijedrus 
fastens  the  balls  of  his  eyes  upon  Lycias,  and  with  those  sparkling  rays  sends 
out  his  spirits.  The  beams  of  Phoedrus'  eyes  are  easily  mingled  with  the 
beams  of  Lycias,  and  spirits  are  joined  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  Phse- 
drus'  heart,  enters  into  Lycias'  bowels  :  and  that  which  is  a  greater  Avonder, 
Phfedrus'  blood  is  in  Lycias'  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordinary  love- 
speeches,  my  sweetheart  Phtvdrus,  and  mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.  And 
Ph«drus  again  to  Lycias,  0  my  light,  my  joy,  my  soul,  my  life.  Pha^drus 
follows  Lycias,  because  his  heart  would  have  his  spirits,  and  Lycias  follows 
Phfedrus,  because  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits  ;  both  follow  ;  but  Lycias  the 
eavnester  of  the  two  :  the  I'iver  hath  more  need  of  the  fountain,  than  the  foun- 
tain of  the  river  ;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched  Avitli  a  loadstone, 
but  draws  not  it  again  ;  so  Lycias  draws  Phfedrus."  But  JiQw  comes  it  to 
]2a^_yienj_tliat_jthe_Jjhn^;^m^u  Iotcs,  that  never  saw  ?  Wo  read  in  the 
Lives  of  tlie  Fathers,  a  story  of  a  cliiTd~tTiat  was"  "bi^ught  up  in  the  wilderness, 
from  his  infancy,  by  an  old  hermit :  now  come  to  man's  estate,  he  saw  by 
chance  two  comely  women  wandering  in  the  woods  :  he  asked  the  old  man 
"what  creatures  they  were,  he  told  him  fairies  ;  after  a  while  talking  obiter,  the 
hermit  demanded  of  him,  which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in 
his  life?  He  readily  replied,  the  two  i fairies  he  spied  in  the  wilderness.  So 
that,  without  doubt,  there  is  some   secret  loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woman,  a 

R  Spiritus  puriores  fasciiiantur,  oculus  k  se  radios  emittit,  itc.  >■  Lib.  de  pulch.  .Jes.  et  Mar. 

'  Lib.  2.  c.  23.  colore  triticum  referente,  crine,  flava,  acribus  oculis.  ^  Lippi  solo  intuitu  alios  lippos 

faciunt,  et  i)atet  una  cum  radio  vaporeni  corrupt!  sanguinis  emajiare,  cujus  contagione  oculus  spectantis 
Inficitur.  '  Vita  ApoUon.  '"  Comment,  in  Aristot.  Probl.  "  Sic  radius  a  corde  percutientis 

missus,  regimen  propriuni  rejietit,  cor  vulnerat,  per  oculos  et  sanguinem  iuficit  et  spiritus,  subtili  quadam  vi. 
Castil.  lib.  3.  de  aulico.  "  Lib.  10.  Causa  omnis  et  origo  omnis  pra;  sentis  doloris  tute  es  ;  isti  enim  tui 

oculi,  per  meos  oculos  ad  intima  delapsi  prpecordia,  acerrimum  meis  meduUis  commovent  incendium  ;  ergo 
miserere  tui  causa  pereuntis.  i"  J^ycias  in  Phaedri  vultum  inliiat,  Pha?drus  in  ocnlos  LyciiE  scintillas 

suorum  deflgit  oculorum  ;  cumque  scintillis,  &c.  Sequitur  Pliaedrus  Lyciam,  quia  cor  suum  petit  spiritum  ; 
Phiedrum  Lycias,  quia  spiritus  propriara  sedem  postulat.  Verum  Lycias,  &c.  ■!  r>a?nionia  inquit  quae  in 
hoc  Kremo  nuper  occurrebant. 
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magnetic  power,  a  uaUiral  inbred  aftection,  which  moves  our  concupiscence,  and 
as  lie  sings'," 

"  Methinks  I  have  a  mistress  yet  to  come, 
And  still  I  seelv,  I  love,  I  linow  not  whom." 

'Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this  heroical  passion,  or 
rather  brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we  treat ;  we  speak  of  wandering,  wanton, 
adulterous  eyes,  which,  as  fhe  saith,  "lie  still  in  Avait  as  so  many  soldiers, 
and  when  they  spy  an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot  him  through, 
and  presently  bewitch  him  :  especially  when  they  shall  gaze  and  gloat,  as 
wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another,  and  with  a  pleasant  eye-conflict  participate 
each  other's  souls."  lleuce  you  may  perceive  how  easily  and  how  quickly  we 
may  be  taken  in  love  ;  since  at  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  PhaKlrus'  spirits  may 
so  perniciously  infect  Lycias'  blood.  "^  Neither  is  it  any  wonder,  if  we  but 
consider  how  many  other  diseases  closely,  and  as  suddenly  are  caught  by  infec- 
tion, plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,"  &c.  The  spirits  taken  in,  will  not  let  him  rest 
that  hath  received  them,  but  agg  him  on.  "  ^  LI  que  petit  corpus  mens  unde 
est  saucia  amore  ;  and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a  strange  eduction  of  spirits, 
by  such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of  the  murderer  ; 
but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius,  lib.  2.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  cap.  7.  Valleriola 
lib.  2.  observ.  cap.  7.  Valesius  controv.  Ficinus,  Cardan,  Libavius  de  cruentis 
cadaveribus,  Sfc. 

SuBSECT.   111. — Artificial  allurements  of  Love,  Causes  and  Provocations  to 
Lust  ;   Gestures,  Clothes,  Dower,  S,x. 

Natural  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  itself,  as  you  have  heard,  a  great 
teinptation,  and  pierceth  to  the  very  heart  ;  "^  forma  verecundce  nocuit  mihi 
visa  jJiidlce  ;  but  much  more  when  those  artificial  enticements  and  provocations 
of  gestures,  clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  exornatlons,  sliall  "be  annexed  unto  it  ; 
those  other  circumstances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall  concur,  which 
of  themselves  alone  were  all  suflicient,  each  one  in  particular  to  produce  this 
effect.  It  is  a  question  much  controverted  by  some  wise  men,  forma  debeat 
plus  arti  an  nalurce  ?  Whether  natural  or  artificial  objects  be  more  powerful  ? 
but  not  decided  :  for  my  part  1  am  of  opinion,  that  though  beauty  itself  be  a 
great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  Ivistre  in  sordibus,  in  beggary,  as  a  jewel 
on  a  dunghill  Avill  shine  and  cast  his  rays,  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  which 
Heliodorus  feigns  of  Chariclia,  though  she  were  in  beggar's  Aveeds  :  yet  as  it  is 
used,  artificial  is  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 

"  « Sic  dentata  sibi  videtur  Mg\e,  I  "So  toothless  jEgle  seems  a  pretty  one, 

Emptisossibus  Indicoque  cornu  ;  '  Set  out  with  new-bought  teeth  of  Indv  bone  : 

Sic  qua;nigriorest  cadente  moro,  |  So  foul  Lychoris  blacker  than  berry 

t'erussata  sibi  placet  Lychoris."  \  Herself  admires,  now  finer  than  cheri-y. 

John  Lerius  the  Burgundian,  cap.  8.  hist,  navigat.  in  Brazil,  is  altogether  on 
my  side.  For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming  to  Brazil,  we  found  both  men 
and  women  naked  as  they  were  born,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their 
privities,  and  coidd  not  be  persuaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  lived  a  year  with 
them,  to  wear  any,  "  y  Many  will  think  that  oiu-  so  long  commerce  with  naked 
women,  must  needs  be  a  great  provocation  to  lust;"  but  he  concludes  other- 
wise, that  their  nakedness  did  much  less  entice  them  to  lasciviousness,  than 
our  women's  clothes.  "  And  Idarc  boldly  afiirm  (saith  he)  that  those  glitter- 
ing attires,  counterfeit  colours,"  headgears,   curled  hairs,  plaited   coats,  cloaks, 


■  opmantur  coramercium  illud  adeo  frequens 

cum  barbaris  nudis,  ac  presertim  cum  fa?minis,  ad  libidinem  provocare,  at  minus  mult(>noxia  illorum  nudltas 
qu.am  nostrarum  foeminamm  cultus.     Ausim  asseverare  splendidum  ilium  cultuni,  fucos,  &c. 
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gowns,  costly  stoinaclier.s,  guardeil  luul  loose  garments,  and  all  those  other 
accoutrements,  wherewith  our  countrywomen  coimterfeit  a  heauty,  and  so  curi- 
ously set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this  kind,  than  that  har- 
barian  homeliness,  although  they  be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in  beauty.  I 
could  evince  the  truth  of  this  by  many  other  arguments,  but  I  appeal  (saith  he) 
to  my  companions  at  that  ]»rescnt,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind."  His 
countryman,  Montague,  in, his  essays,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  are  many 
others  ;  out  of  whose  assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude,  that 
beauty  is  more  beholden  to  art  than  nature,  and  stronger  provocatioilS  .pi'O- 
cecd  from  outward  ornaments,  than  such  as  nature  hath  provided.  It  is  true 
that  those  fair  sparkling  eyes,  Avliite  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose- 
coloured  cheeks,  &c.,  of  themselves  are  potent  enticers  ;  l)ut  when  a  comely, 
artificial,  well-composed  look,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be 
added,  it  must  needs  be  far  more  forcible  than  it  was,  when  those  curious 
needleworks,  variety  of  colours,  purest  dyes,  jewels,  spangles,  pendants,  lawn, 
lace,  tiffanies,  fair  and  fine  linen,  embroideries,  calamistrations,  ointments,  (fee. 
shall  be  added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  otherwise,  a  goddess,  when 
nature  shall  be  furthered  by  art.  For  it  is  not  the  eye  of  itself  that  enticeth 
to  lust,  but  an  "  adulterous  eye,"  as  Peter  terms  it,  2.  ii.  14.  a  wanton,  a 
rolHng,  lascivious  eye  :  a  wandering  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxeth,  iii.  16.  Christ 
himself,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  most  beautiful  eyes,  as  amiable  eyes  as 
any  persons,  saith  ^  Baradius,  that  ever  lived,  but  withal  so  modest,  so  chaste, 
that  whosoever  looked  on  them  was  freed  from  that  passion  of  burning  lust, 
if  we  may  believe  ^  Gerson  and  '^  Bonaventure  :  there  was  no  such  antidote 
against  it,  as  the  Virgin  Mary's  face  ;  'tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as 
they  use  it,  that  causeth  such  effects.  When  Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  were  to 
win  Paris'  favour  for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  is  elegantly  described  in  that 
pleasant  interlude  of  '^  Apuleius,  Juno  came  with  majesty  upon  the  stage, 
Minerva  gravity,  but  Venus  duke  subridens,  constitit  amcene  ;  et  gratissimcB 
GratUe  dearn  propitiantes,  c*jr.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gracious  graces  and 
exquisite  music,  as  if  she  had  danced,  et  nonminquatn  saltare  solis  ocidis,  and 
which  was  the  main  matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eyes  :  they  were 
the  brokers  and  harbingers  of  her  suite.  So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a  modern 
poet, 

"  "i  Soon  could  I  make  lay  brow  to  tyrannise, 
And  force  the  world  do  homage  to  mine  eyes." 

The..eye  is  a-  seeretm'ator,  the  first  bawd,  Amoris  porta,  and  with  private 
looks,  Avinking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so  many  dialogues  they  make  up  the 
match  many  times,  and  understand  one  another's  meanings,  before  they  come 
to  speak  a  word.  '^  Eurialus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamoured  by 
the  eye,  and  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment,  before  ever  they  had 
conference  :  he  asked  her  good  Avill  with  his  eyes  ;  she  did  suffragari,  and 
gave  consent  with  a  pleasant  look.  That  ^  Thracian  Rodophe  was  so  excellent 
at  this  dumb  rhetoric,  "  that  if  she  had  but  looked  upon  any  one  almost  (saith 
Calisiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him,  and  he  could  not  possibly  escape  it." 
For  as  s  Salvianus  observes,  "  the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  our  souls,  by  wliicli. 
as  so  many  cliaunels,  all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets  into  our  hearts."  They 
reveal  our  thoughts,  and  as  they  say,  fro7is  animi  index,  but  the  eye  of  the 
coimtenance,  ''  Quid  j^^'ocacibus  intuere  ocellis-?  S^x.  I  may  say  the  same  of 
smiling,  gait,  nakedness   of  parts,  plausible  gestures,  &c.      To  laugh  is  the 

^Harmo.  evangel,  lib.  6.  cap.  6.  ^  Serm.  de  concep.  virg.  Physiognomia  \'irginis  omnes  movet  ad  casti- 

tatem.  '"  3.  sent.  d.  3.  q.  3  mirura,  virgo  formosissima,  sed  ii  nemine  concupita.  "^  Jlet.  10. 

•I  IJosamond's  complaint,  by  Sam.  Daniel.      ■      '  yEneas  Silv.  '  Ileliodor.  1.  2.  Uodophe  Thracia  tarn 

inevitabili  fascino  instructa,  tarn  exacte  ocidis  intuens  attra.xit,  ut  si  in  illam  quis  incidisset,  fieri  ncn  posset 
quin  caperetur.  b  l^ib.  3.  de  providentia :  Animi  fenestrEE  oculi,  et  omnis  improba  cujiiditas  per  ocellos 

tanquara  canales  iutroit.  ''  ]*uchanan. 
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proper  passion  of  a  man,  an  ordinary  thing  to  smile  ;  but  those  counterfeit, 
composed,  affected,  artifilcial  and  reciprocal,. those  counter-smiles  are  the  dumb 
shows  and  prognostics  of  greater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use,  to  inveigle 
and  deceive  ;  though  many  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently  mistaken,  and 
led  into  a  fool's  paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a  fair  maid  laugh,  or  show  a 
pleasant  countenance,  use  some  gracious  words  or  gestm-es,  they  apply  it  all  to 
themselves,  as  done  in  their  favour  ;  sure  she  loves  them,  she  is  ivilling, 
coming,   he. 

"  Stultus  qiiaiido  videt  quod  pulchra  puellulandet,  |      "  ViHien  a  fool  sees  a  fair  maid  for  to  smile, 
Turn  fatuus  credit  se  (iu6d  amare  velit :"  |         He  thinks  she  loves  him,  'tis  but  to  beguile." 

They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  us, 

"  '  Quis  credat  ?  discunt  etiam  riderepuellK,  1  "  AVho  can  believe  ?  to_laush  maids  make  an  art, 

Qua?ritur  atque  iUis  hac  quoque  parte  decor."       |      And  seek  a  pleasant  grace  to  that  same  part." 

And  'tis  as  great  an  enticement  as  any  of  the  rest, 

"  ^  subrisit  mollo  puella, 

Cor  tibi  rite  salit." 

"  She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  ^a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of  hers." 

"  "'  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
J>ulce  loquentem," 

"  I  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,"  dcledata  ilia  ri.sit 
tarn  blandiim,  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress,  being  well  pleased,  she 
gave  so  sweet  a  smile.  It  won  Ismenius,  as  he  "  confesseth,  hrnene  subrisit 
amatoriitm,  Ismene  smiled  so  lovingly  the  second  time  I  saw  her,  that  I  could 
not  choose  but  admire  her :  and  Galla's  sweet  smile  quite  overcame  "  Fanstus 
the  shepherd.  Me  aspiciens  moiis  hlande  subrisit  ocellis.  All  other  gestures  of 
the  body  will  enforce  as  much.  Daphnis  in  p  Lucian  was  a  poor  tattered  wench 
when  I  knew  her  first,  said  Q orhWc,  pannosa  et  lacera,  but  now  she  is  a  stately 
piece  indeed,  hath  her  maids  to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  money  in  her  pm'se, 
&C.,  and  will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass  ?  "by  setting  out  herself  after 
the  best  fashion,  by  her  pleasant  carriage,  affability,  sweet  smiling  upon  all," 
ifcc.  Many  Avomen  dote  upon  a  man  for  his  compliment  only,  and  good  beha- 
vioxu",  they  are  won  in  an  instant  ;  too  credidous  to  believe  that  every  light 
wanton  suitor,  who  sees  or  makes  love  to  them,  is  instantly  enamoured,  he  cer- 
tainly dotes  on,  atlmires  them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he  means  nothing- 
less,  'tis  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both  delude  each 
other  by  such  outward  shows  ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright,  a  comely 
C'race,  courtesies,  gentle  salutations,  crino-es,  a  mincino-  o-ait,  a  decent  and  an 
affected  pace,  are  most  powerful  enticers,  and  which  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a  cour- 
tier himself,  and  a  great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Zion,  iii.  16. 
"  they  minced  as  they  went,  and  made  a  tinkling  with  their  feet."  To  say  the 
truth,  what  can  they  not  effect  by  such  means  ? 

"  Whilst  nature  decliS  them  in  their  best  attires 
Of  jouth  and  beauty  which  the  world  admires." 

"■'iUrit voce,  nianu,  gressu,  pectore,  fronte,  oculis.'"     Whew  art  shall  be 

annexed  to  beauty,  when  Aviles  and  guiles  shall  concur  ;  for  to  speak  as  it 
is,  love  is  a  kind  of  legerdemain ;  mere  juggling,  a  fascination.  When  they 
show  their  fan-  hand,  fine  foot  and  leg  withal,  magnum  sui  desiderium  nobis 
relinquunt,  saith  ^ Balthazar  Castillo,  lib.  I.  they  set  us  a  longing,  "and  so 
when  they  pull  up  their  petticoats,  and  outward  garments,"  as  usually  they  do 
to  show  their  fine  stockings,  and  those  of  purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  laces, 
embroideriugs,  (it  shall  go  hard  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or  to  any  other 
place,  all  shall  be  seen)  'tis  but  a  springe  to  catch  woodcocks ;  and  as  =  Chry- 

'  Ovid  de  arte  amandi.  ^  Pers.  3  Sat.  '  Vel  centum  Charites  ridere  putaret,  Museus  of  Hero. 

'"  Uor.  Od.  22.  lib.  1.  "  Eustathius,  1.  5.  "  Mantuan.  p  Tom.  i.  merit,  dial.  Exom.indo  seipsam 

eleganter,  facilem  et  hilarem  se  gerendo  erga  cunctos,  ridendo  suave  ac  blaudum  quid,  &c.  'i  Angerianus. 

'  Vel  si  forte  vestimentum  de  industria  elevetur,  ut  pedum" ac  tibiaruni  pars  aliquaconspiciatur,  dum  teniplum 
aut  locum  aliquem  adierit.  »  Serraone,  quod  non  fcemina;  viris  cohabitent.     Non  loquuta  es  lingua, 

sed  loquuta  es  gressu  :  non  loquuta  es  voce,  sed  oculis  loquuta  es  clarius  quam  voce. 
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sostom  telletli  them  ilownright,  "though  they  say  nothuig  with  their  mouths, 
they  speak  iu  their  gait,  they  speak  with  their  eyes,  they  speak  in  the  carriage 
of  their  hodies."  And  what  shall  we  say  otherwise  of  that  haring  of  their 
necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts,  arnis  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are  they  but 
only  to  tempt  men  to  lust ! 

"•  Nam  quid  lacteolus  sinus,  et  ipsas 
Pr?B  te  fers  sine  linteo  papillas  ;■ 
]loc  est  dicere,  posce,  posce,  trado  ; 
Hoc  est  ad  Venerem  vocare  aniantes." 

There  needs  no  more,  as  "  Fredericus  Matenesius  well  observes,  but  a  crier  to 
go  before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out,  a  trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  defect 
a  sow-gelder  to  blow. 


"  Look  out,  loolv  out  and  see 
AN'liat  object  tliis  may  be 
That  dotii  peistiinge  mine  eye  ; 
A  gallant  lady  goes 


In  rich  and  gaudy  clothes. 

But  whither  away  CJod  knows, 

look  out,  &c.,  c.t  qua  seqiitintur," 


or  to  what  end  and  purpose  ?  But  to  leave  all  these  fantastical  raptures,  I'll 
prosecute  my  intended  theme.  Nakedness,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  odious  thing 
of  itself,  reiiiediiim  anioris  ;  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  enticement  as  it  is ; 

"  y  Nee  mihi  cincta  Diana  placet,  nee  nuda  C'ythere, 
lUa  voluptatis  nil  hahet,  hsec  nimium." 

David  SO  espied  Bathsheba,  the  elders  Susanna  :  ^  Apelles  was  enamoured 
with  Campaspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked.  Tiberius  in  Suet,  cap.  42. 
supped  with  Sestius  Gallus  an  old  lecher,  libidinoso  sene,  ed  lege  ut  nucke  puellce 
adininistrarent ;  some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  of  Carolus 
Pugnax.  Amongst  the  Babylonians,  it  was  the  custom  of  some  lascivious  queans 
to  dance  frisking  in  that  fashion,  saith  Ciu'tius  lib.  5.  and  Sardus  de  mor.yent. 
lib.  1.  writes  of  others  to  that  effect.  The  ^  Tuscans  at  some  set  banquets  had 
naked  women  to  attend  upon  tliem,  Avliich  Leonicus  de  Varia  hist.  lib.  3.  cap.  96. 
confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations.  Nero  woidd  have  filthy  pictures  still 
hanging  in  his  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly  used  in  our  times,  and  Ilelio- 
gabalus,  etiatn.  coram  aijentes,  ut  ad  venerem  incitarent :  So  things  may  be 
abused.  A  servant  maid  in  Aristasnetus  spied  her  master  and  mistress  through 
the  key -hole  ^  merrily  disposed  ;  upon  the  sight  she  fell  in  love  with  her  master. 
*=  Antoninus  Caracalla  observed  his  mother-in-law  with  her  breasts  amorously 
laid  open,  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  said.  All  si  liceret,  0  that  I  might; 
which  she  by  chance  overhearing,  replied  as  impudently,  ^  Qtiicqtiid  libet  licet, 
thou  mayest  do  what  thou  wilt :  and  upon  that  temptation  he  married  her : 
this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing  itself,  but  that  unseemly,  indecent 
carriage  of  it. 

When  you  have  all  done,  venimit  a  veste  sagittal,  the  greatest  provocations  of 
lust  are  from  our  apparel ;  God  makes,  they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is 
no  motive  like  unto  it  ; 

"  =  Which  doth  even  beauty  beautify, 
And  most  bewitch  a  wretched  eye," 

a  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carcass,  a  maukin,  a  witch,  a 
rotten  post,  a  hedgestake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked  up,  that  it  shall 
make  as  fair  a  show,  as  much  enamom*  as  the  rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so 
taken.     Primum  luxurice  aucupium,  one   calls  it,   the  first  snare   of  lust ; 

'  Jo\ianus  Pontanus  Baiar.  lib.  1.  ad  Hermionem.  "  For  why  do  you  exhibit  your  '  milliy  way,"  your 
uncovered  bosoms  ?  What  else  is  it  but  to  say  plainly,  Ask  me,  ask  me,  I  will  surrender;  and  what  is 
that  but  love's  call  ? "  "  De  luxu  vestium  discurs.  6.     Nihil  aliud  deest  nisi  ut  prsco  vos  prsecedat,  &c. 

»  If  you  can  tell  how,  you  may  sing  this  to  the  tune  a  sow-gelder  blows.  y  Ausou.  epig.  28.     "  Neither 

draped  Diana  nor  naked  Venus  pleases  me.  One  has  too  much  voluptuousness  about  her,  the  other  none." 
'  Plin.  lib.  33.  cap.  10.     Ganipaspen  nudam  picturus  Apelles,  amore  ejus  illaqueatus  est.  -^  In  Tyrrhenis 

conviviis  nudse  mulieres  ministrabant.  ^  Amatoria  miscentes  vidit,  et  in  ipsis  complexibus  audit,  Ike. 

eraersit  inde  cupido  in  pectus  virginis.  ••Epist.  7.  lib.  2.  ''Spartian.  « Sidney's  Arcadia. 
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*  Boss/ts  cmcicpium  animariim,  lethalem  arundinem,  a  latal  reed,  the  greatest 
bawd,  forte  Icnociniiim,  sanguineis  lachrpnis  deplorandmn,  saith  s  Matenesius, 
and  witli  tears  of  blood  to  be   deplored.      Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes  is 
therefore  to  be   condemned,  and  those  usual   ornaments  :   there  is  a  decency 
and  decorum  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be  used,  becoming  several 
persons,  and  befitting  their  estates  ;  he  is  only  fantastical  that  is  not  in  fashion, 
and  like  an  old  image  in  arras  hangings,  wlien  a  manner  of  attire  is  generally 
received  ;  but  when  they  arc  so  new-fangled,  so.  unstaid,  so  prodigious  in  their 
attires,  beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting  their  age,  place,  quality, 
condition,  what   should  we  otherwise   think    of  them  ?     Why  do  they  adorn 
themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  herbs,  fictitious  flowers,   curious  needle- 
works, quaint  devices,  sweet  smelling  odours,  wdth  those  inestimable  riches  of 
precious  stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  &c.  ?    Why  do  they  crown 
themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires   of  several  fashions, 
deck  themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins, 
spangles,   embroideries,   shadows,  rebatoes,  versicolour  riltands  ?  why  do  they 
make  such  glorious  shows  with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces, 
tiftanies,  rufts,  falls,  calls,  cufts,  damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver, 
tissue  ?  wdth  colours  of  heavens,  stars,  planets  ;  the  strength  of  metals,  stones, 
odours,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  whatsoever  Africa,  Asia,  America, 
sea,  land,  art,  and  industry  of  man  can  aflbrd  ?     Why  do  they  use  and  covet 
such  novelty  of  inventioiis  ;  such   new-fangled  tires,   and  spend   such   inesti- 
mable sums  on  them  ?      "To  what  end  are  those  crisped,  false  hairs,  painted 
faces,"  as  'Uhe  satirist  observes,  "  such  a  composed  gait,  not  a  step  awry  ?" 
Why  are  they  like  so  many  Sybarites,  or  Nero's  Poppa'a,  Ahasuerus'  concu- 
bines, so  costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as  Cajsar  Avas  marshalling  his  army,  or  a 
hawk   in   pruning?     ^  D/tm  onoliimtitr,  dum  comvntur,  annus  est:    a   '*  gai*- 
dener  takes  not  so  much  delight  and  pains  in  his  garden,  a  liorseman  to  dress 
his  horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  mariner  about  liis  ship,  a  merchant  his  shop  and 
^shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their  faces,  and  all  thos'e  other  parts':   such  set- 
ting-up" with  corks,  straightening  with  whalebones  ;  why  is  it,  but  as  a  daynet 
catcheth  larks,  to  make  young  men  stoop  unto  them  ?     Philocharus,  a  gallant 
in  Aristenaetus,  advised  his  friend  Polia?nus  to  take  heed  of  such  enticements, 
"^for  it  was  the  sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress's  spangles  and  brace- 
lets, the  smell  of  her  ointments,  that  captivated  him  first,  lUafuit  mentis  prima, 
ruina  mece.      Quid  sibi  tndt  pixidum  tttrba,  saith  ™  Lucian,  "  to  what  use  are 
pins,  pots,   glasses,    ointments,   irons,    combs,    bodkins,    setting-sticks  ?    why 
bestow  they  all  their  patrimonies  and  husbands'  yearly  revenues  on  such  fool- 
eries ?  "  "^hina  jMtrimonia  singulis  atrribus  ;   "why  use  they  (h-agons,  wasps, 
snakes,  for  chains,  enamelled  jewels   on  their  necks,  ears  ?  "  dignum  potius 
foret  ferro  7namis  istas  religari,  atque  xctinam,  monilia  vere  dracones  essent ;  tliej' 
had  more  need  some  of  them  be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron  chains,  have  a  whip 
for  a  fan,  and  hair-cloths  next  to  their  skins,  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks, 
have  their  cheeks  stigmatised  with  a  hot  iron ;   I  say,  some  of  our  Jezebels, 
instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served.      But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all 
this   cost,  preparation,  riding,  running,  far-fetched,  and   dear  bought   stuff? 
""Because  forsooth  they  would  be  fair  and  fine,  and  where   nature  is  defec- 
tive, supply  it  }yft!HC'~'^  Sanguine  qua  vero  non  rubet,  arte  rubet,  (Ovid)  ;  and 

'  De  immod.  mulier.  cultu.  s  Discurs.  6.  de  luxu  vestium.        ^  Petroiiius  fol.  95.  quo  spectant  flexse 

comiE  ?  quo  facies  niedicainine  attrita  et  oculoi-um  mollis  petulantia  ?  quo  incessus  tani  compositus,  &c. 
'  Ter.     "  They  take  a  year  to  deck  and  comb  themselves."  ^  P.  Aretine.     llortulanus  non  ita  exercetur 

visendis  hortis,  eques  equis,  armis,  nauta  navibus,  &c.  '  Epist.  4.     Sonus  aimillarum  bene  sonantium, 

odor  unguentorum,   &c.  "  Tom.   4.  dial.  Amor,  vascula  plena  niultse  infelicitatis  omnera  maritorum 

opulentiam  in  ha;c  inpendunt,  dracones  pro  moniUbus  habent,  qui  utiuam  vere  dracones  essent.  Lucian. 
"  Seneca.  "  CastUio  de  aulic.  Ub.  1.  fllulieribus  omnibus  hoc  imprimis  in  votis  est,  ut  fonnosa"  sint,  aut 

si  reipsa  non  sint,  videantur  tamen  esse  ;   et  si  qua  parte  natura  defuit,  artis  suppetias  adjungunt :    unde 
illae  faciei  unctiones,  dolor  et  cruciatus  in  arctandis  cori^oribus,  &c.  v  Ovid,  epist.  Med.  Jasoni. 
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to  that  inirposc  they  anoint  aiul  paint  their  faces,  to  make  Helen  of  Hecuba 

jmrranique  exortamque  jrueUam — Europenj^     To  this  intent  they  crush  in 

their  feet  and  bodies,  hurt  and  crucify  themselves,  sometimes  in  lax  clothes,  a 
hundred  yards  I  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve  ;  and  sometimes  again  so  close,  ut 
nndos  expriinant  artxs.  "i  Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then  short,  up,  dowm, 
high,  low,  thick,  tliin,  <fec.  ;  now  little  or  no  bands,  then  as  big  as  cart  wheels ; 
now  loose  bodies,  then  great  fardingales  and  close  girt,  &c.  Why  is  all  this, 
but  with  the  whore  in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some  or  other  ?  oculorum 
(lecipidam,  ''  one  therefore  calls  it,  et  indiceni  libidinis,  the  trap  of  lust,  and 
sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is  to  a  tavern. 

"  Quod  pulchros  Glycere  sumas  de  pixide  \'uUus,  1  "  O  Glycere,  in  that  you  paint  so  much, 

(lucid  tibi  compositae  nee  sine  lege  coin<e  :  Your  hair  is  sobedeclrt  in  order  sucli, 

Qu6d  niteat  digitis  adamas,  Beryllus  in  aure,  |  With  rings  on  fingers,  liracelets  in  your  ear, 

Non  sum  divinus,  sad  scio  quid  cupias."  |  Altliough  no  prophet,  tell  1  can,  I  fear." 

To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice ;  as  many  times 
they  do,  that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap  and  a  feather,  instead  of  a  maid 
that  slioidd  have  verum  colorem,  corpus  solidiim  et  sued  plenum  (as  Chserea 
describes  his  mistress  in  the  ■'*  poet),  a  painted  face,  a  rufi'-band,  fair  and  fine 
linen,  a  coronet,  a  flower,  {^  Naturcrque  putat  quod  fu it  artificis,)  a  wrought 
waistcoat  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied  petticoat,  a  pure  dye  instead  of  a  proper 
woman.  Foi\generally,_as_  witli  lich-fiijQiiltL jcojoiesj^their  |bases^  are  far  better 
than  their  iSomes,  and  like  the  bark-of  a  cinnamon  tree,  whTcli  is  dearer  than 
the  'wh6lF~bulk7  fheu-'oiitward  accoutrements  are  far  more  precious  than  their 
inward  endowments.      'Tis  too  commonly  so.  ^ 

"  "  Auferimur  cultu,  et  gemmis,  auroque  teguntur      |  "  With  gold  and  jewels  all  is  covered. 

Omnia ;  pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui."  And  with  a  strange  tire  we  are  won,  , 

(While  she's  the  least  part  of  herself  )         /^ 
I  And  with  such  baubles  quite  undone."  ■■ 

AVliy  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  sometimes,  and  will 
not  be  seen  but  by  torch  or  candlelight,  and  come  abroad  with  all  the  prepara- 
tion may  be,  when  they  have  no  business,  but  only  to  show  themselves  ?  Spec- 
tatum  veniunt,  rertiunt  spectentur  ut  ipsce. 

' ' "  For  what  is  beauty  if  it  be  not  seen, 
Or  what  is't  to  be  seen  if  not  admir'd, 
And  though  admir'd,  unless  in  love  desir'd  ? 

why  do  the}'  go  with  such  counterfeit  gait,  Avhich  >'  Philo  Juda;us  reprehends 
them  for,  and  use  (I  say  it  again)  such  gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  indecent 
attires,  sybaritical  tY\ck?>,fucos  ge^iis,  purpurissam  venis,  cerussam  fronti,  leges 
occults,  S)-c.,  use  those  sweet  perfumes,  powders  and  ointments  in  pubUc  ;  flock 
to  hear  sermons  so  frequent,  is  it  for  devotion  ?  or  rather,  as  ^'  Basil  tells 
them,  to  meet  their  sweethearts,  and  see  fashions  ;  for,  as  he  saith,  commonly 
they  come  so  provided  to  that  place,  with  such  curious  compliments,  with  such 
gestures  and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a  dancing-school,  a  stage-play,  or 
bawdy-house,  fitter  than  a  church. 

"  A\nien  such  a  she-priest  comes  her  mass  to  say, 
Twenty  to  one  they  all  forget  to  pray." 

"  They  make  those  holy  temples,  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs  and  religious 
uses,  the  shops  of  impudence,  dens  of  whores  and  thieves,  and  little  better 
than  brothel  houses."  Wlien  we  shall  see  these  things  daily  done,  their  hus- 
bands banki'upts,  if  not  cornutos,  their  Avives  light  housewives,  daughters  dis- 
honest ;  and  hear  of  such  dissolute  acts,  as  daily  we  do,  how  shoidd  we  think 
otherwise  ?  Mhat  is  their  end,  but  to  deceive  and  inveigle  yomig  men  ?     As 

*  "  A  distorted  dwarf,  an  Europa."  i  Modo  caudatas  tunicas,  &c.  Bossus.  ■■  Scribanius  philos. 

Christ,  cap.  6.  *  -jer.  Eunuc.  Act.  2.  seen.  .').  '  Stroza  fU.  "  Ovid.  "  S.  Daniel.  >Lib.  de 

victimis.  Fracto  iucessu,  obtuitu  lascivo,  calamistrata,  cincinnata,  fucata,  recens  lota,  purpurissata,  pre- 
tiosoque  amieta  palliolo,  spirans  uuguenta,  ut  juvenum  animos  cireumveniat.  '  Orat.  in  ebrios.     Impu- 

denter  se  masculorum  aspeetibus  exponunt,  insolenter  comas  jactantes,  trahunt  tunicas  pedibus  collidentes, 
oculoque  petulanti,  risueffuso,  ad  tripudium  insanientes,  omnem  adoleseentum  inteniperantiam  in  se  provo- 
cantes,  idque  in  templis  memorije  martyrum  consecratis  ;  pomcerium  ci\itatis  officinam  fecerunt  impudentiie. 
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tow  takes  fire,  such  enticing  objects  produce  tbeir  effect,  liow  can  it  be  altered  ? 
When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  (as  ^  Homer  feigns  in  one  of  his  liymns) 
in  her  costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken, 

"  Cum  ante  ipsum  staret  Jovis  filia,  videns  earn  i  "  When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  first, 

Anchises, adrairabaturformara,etstupendas  vestes;  ,  He  was  amaz'd  to  see  her  iu  her  tires  ; 

Eratenim  induta  peplo,  igneis  radiis  splendidiore  ;  I  For  she  had  on  a  hood  as  red  as  fire, 

Habebat  quoque  torques  fulgidos,  flexiles  heelices,  And  glittering  chains,  and  ivy-twisted  spires, 

Tenerum  colhim  aniliiebant  monilia  pulchra,  About  her  tender  neclj  were  costly  brooches, 

Aurea,  variegata." I  And  necklaces  of  gold,  enamell'd  ouches." 

So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by  her  nymphs  and 
ladies,  as  she  is  described  by  ^  Apollonius, 

"  Cunctas  vero  ignis  instar  sequebatur  splendor,      I  "  A  lustre  followed  them  lilio  fiaming  fire, 
Tantum  ab  aureis  finibriis  resplendebat  jubar,  And  from  their  golden  borders  came  such  beams, 

Accenditque  in  oculis  dulce  desiderium."  |      AMiich  in  his  eyes  provok'd  a  sweet  desire." 

Such  a  relation  we  have  in  ^  Plutarch,  when  the  queens  came  and  offered  them- 
selves to  Antony,  '"^with  diverse  presents,  and  enticing  ornaments,  Asiatic 
allurements,  with  such  wonderful  joy  and  festivity,  they  did  so  inveio-le  the 
Romans,  that  no  man  conld  contain  himself,  all  was  turned  to  delioht  and 
pleasure.  The  women  transformed  themselves  to  Bacchus  shapes,  the  men- 
children  to  Sat^TS  and  Pans  ;  but  Antony  himself  was  quite  besotted  with 
Cleopatra's  sweet  speeches,  philters,  beauty,  pleasing  tires  :  for  Avhen  she  sailed 
along  the  river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible  pomp  in  a  gilded  ship,  herself 
dressed  Uke  Venus,  her  maids  like  the  Graces,  her  pages  like  so  many  Cupids, 
Antony  was  amazed,  and  rapt  beyond  himself."  Heliodorus, //Z*.  1.  brino-s  in 
Dameneta,  stepmother  to  Cnemon,  "whom  she  «^  saw  in  his  scarfs,  rinos,  robes, 
and  coronet,  quite  mad  for  the  love  of  him."  It  was  Judith's  pantofles  that 
ravi.shed  the  eyes  of  Holofernes.  And  f  Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to  confess, 
that  seeing  his  wife  the  first  time  all  in  white,  he  did  admii-e  and  instantly 
love  her.  If  these  outward  ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  Mhy  doth  s Naomi 
give  Ruth  counsel  how  to  please  Boaz  ?  and  ^  Judith,  seeking  to  captivate 
Holofernes,  washed  and  anointed  herself  with  sweet  ointments,  dressed  her 
hair,  and  put  on  costly  attires.  The  riot  in  this  kind  hath  been  excessive 
in  times  past  ;  no  man  almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed, 

"  '  Et  niatutino  sudans  C'rispinus  aniomo, 
Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera." 

"  one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed  hairs,"  ^et  rosa 
canos  odorati  cajvllos  Assi/riaque  nardo.  What  strange  thing  doth  '  Sueton. 
relate  in  this  matter  of  Caligula's  riot?  And  Pliny,  lib.  12.  h  13.  Read  more 
in  Dioscorides,  Uhnus,  Arnoldus,  Randoletius  de  fuco  et  decoratione;  for  it  is 
now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old,  (so  ^  Seneca  records)  ojficince  sunt  odores  coquen- 
tiuni.  Women  are  bad  and  men  worse,  no  difference  at  all  between  their  and 
our  times  ;  "  "  good^  manners  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wanton- 
ness, in  tricking  up  themselves  men.  go  beyond  women,  they  wear  harlots' 
colours,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and  dance,"  hie  mulier,  hcee  vir,  more  like 
players,  butterflies,  baboons,  apes,  antics,  than  men.  So  ridiculous,  moreover, 
we  are  in  our  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that  as  Hierome  said  of  old, 
Uno  filio  villarutn  insunt  pretia,  imo  lino  decies  sestertium  inseritiir ;  'tis  an 
ordinary  thing  to  put  a  thousand  oaks  and  a  hundred  oxen  into  a  suit  of  apparel, 
to  wear  a  whole  manor  on  his  back.  What  with  shoe-ties,  hangers,  points, 
caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cufls,  kc,  iu  a  short  space  their  whole  patri- 
monies are  consumed.      Heliogabalus  is  taxed  by  Lampridius,  and  admired  in 

a riymno  Veneri dicato.  '' Argonaut.!.  4.  <:  Vit.  Anton.  "iRegia  domo  omatuque  certantes,seseac 
formam  suam  Antonio  offerentes,  &c.  Cum  ornatu  et  incrediliili  pompa  per  Cydnum  fluvium  navigarent 
aurata  puppi,  ipsa  ad  similitudinem  Veneris  ornata,  puellre  Gratiis  similes,  pueri  Cupidinibus,  Antonius  ad 
visum  stupefactuB.  «  Amictum  Chlamyde  et  coronis,  quum  primura  aspexit  Cnenionera,  ex  potestate 

mentis excidit.  'Lib.  de  lib.  prop.  ERuth,iii.  3.  >>  Cap.  ix.  5.  '  Juv.  Sat.  6.  t  Hor.  lib.  2.  Od.  11. 
I  Cap.  27.  "'  Epist.  90.  "  CJulcquid  est  boni  moris  levitate  extinguitur,  et  politura  corporis  muliebres 

munditias  antecessimus,  colores  meretricios  \iri  sumimus,  tenero  et  raolli  gradu  suspendimus  gi'adum,  non 
ambulamus,  nat.  qujest.  lib.  7.  cap.  31. 
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his  age  for  wearing  jewels  in  his  shoes,  a  common  thing  in  our  times,  not  for 
emperors  and  })rincc,s,  but  ahiiost  for  serving  men  and  tailors  ;  all  the  flowers, 
stars,  constellations,  gold  and  precious  stones  do  condescend  to  set  out  their 
shoes.  To  repress  the  luxui-y  of  those  Roman  matrons,  there  was  "Lex  Valeria 
and  Oppia,  and  a  Cato  to  contradict ;  hut  no  laws  will  serve  to  repress  the  pride 
and  insolency  of  our  days,  the  prodigious  riot  in  this  kind.  LucuUus's  ward- 
robe is  put  down  by  our  ordinary  citizens  ;  and  a  cobbler's  wife  in  Venice,  a 
courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit  inferior  to  a  queen,  if  our  geographers  say 
true  :  and  why  is  all  this  ?  "  Wliy  do  they  glory  in  their  jewels  (as  I'he  saith) 
or  exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes  ?  why -is  all  this  cost  1.  „to  incite 
men  the  sooner  to  burning  lust.  They  pretend  decency  and  ornament  ;  but 
let  them  take  heed,  that  while  they  set  out  their  bodies  they  do  not  damn  their 
souls  ;"  'tis  *!  Bernard's  counsel  :  "  shine  in  jewels,  stink  in  conditions  ;  have 
purple  robes,  and  a  torn  conscience."  Let  them  take  heed  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy, that  their  slippers  and  attires  be  not  taken  from  them,  sweet  balls, 
bracelets,  earrings,  veils,  wimples,  crisping-pins,  glasses,  fine  linen,  hoods, 
lawns,  and  sweet  savours,  they  become  not  bald,  burned,  and  stink  upon  a 
sudden.  And  let  maids  beware,  as  •■  Cyprian  adviseth,  "  that  while  they 
wander  too  loosely  abroad,  they  lose  not  their  virginities  :"  and  like  Egyptian 
temples,  seem  fair  without,  but  prove  rotten  carcases  within.  How  much 
better  were  it  for  them  to  follow  that  good  counsel  of  Tertullian  ?  "  ^  To  have 
their  eyes  painted  with  chastity,  the  Word  of  God  inserted  into  their  ears, 
Christ's  yoke  tied  to  the  hair,  to  subject  themselves  to  their  husbands.  If 
they  would  do  so,  they  should  be  comely  enough,  clothe  themselves  with  the 
silk  of  sanctity,  damask  of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and  chastity,  and  so  painted, 
they  shall  have  God  himself  to  be  a  suitor  :  let  Avhores  and  queans  prank  up 
themselves,  *let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  ceruse,  they  are  but 
fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a  corrupt  soul  :  if  ye  be  good,  honest,  virtuous,  and 
relioious  matrons,  let  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and  God 
l\imself  your  love  and  desire."  Midier  rede  olet,  uhi  nihil  olet,  then  a  Avoman 
smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at  all  ;  no  crown,  chain,  or  jewel 
(Guivarra  adds)  is  such  an  ornament  to  a  virgin,  or  virtuous  woman,  quani 
virgini  piidor,  as  chastity  is  :  more  credit  in  a  Avise  man's  eye  and  judgment 
they  get  by  their  plainness,  and  seem  fairer  than  they  that  are  set  out  with 
baubles,  as  a  butcher's  meat  is  with  pricks,  puffed  up,  and  adorned  like  so 
many  jays  with  variety  of  colours.  It  is  reported  of  Cornelia,  that  virtuous 
Roman  lady,  great  Scipio's  daughter,  Titus  Sempronius'  Avife,  and  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company  Avith  a  companion,  a  strange 
gentlewoman  (some  light  housewife  belike,  that  Avas  dressed  like  a  May  lady, 
and,  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  "was  "more  sohcitous  of  her  head-tire  than 
of  her  health,  that  spent  her  time  betAveen  a  comb  and  a  glass,  and  had  rather 
be  fair  than  honest  (as  Cato  said),  and  have  the  commonAvealth  turned  topsy- 
turvy than  her  tires  marred)  ;"  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of  her  fine  robes 
and  jewels,  and  proA'oked  the  Roman  matron  to  shoAv  hers  :  Cornelia  kept  her 
in  talk  till  her  children  came  from  school,  and  these,  said  she,  are  my  jeAvels, 
and  so  deluded  and  put  ofl"  a  proud,  vain,  fantastical,  housewife.      Hoav  much 

"  Liv.  lib.  4.  dec.  4.  p  Quid  exultas  in  pulcliritudine  jiamii  ?  Quid  gloriaris  in  gemmis  ut  facilius  invites 

ad  libidinosum  incendium  ?   Mat.  Bossus  de  immoder.  mulie.  cultu.  i  Epist.  11.3.  fulgent  nionilibus, 

moribus  sordent.  purpurata  vestis,  conscientia  pannosa,  cap.  3.  17.  '  De  virginal!  habitu  :  dum  ornaii 

cultius,  dum  evagari  virgines  volunt,  desinunt  esse  virgines.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  lib.  de  pulchr.  animae, 
ibid.  "  Lib.  2.  de  cultu  mulierum,  oculos  depletes  verecundia,  inferentes  in  aures  sermoneni  dei ,  annectentes 
crinibus  jugum  Christi,  caput  maritis  subjicientes,  sic  facile  et  satis  eritis  ornatae  :  vestite  vos  serico  pro- 
bitatis,  byssino  sanctitatis,  purpura  pudicitise  ;  taliter  pigmentata-  deuui  liabebitis  amatorem.  '  Suas 

habeant  Romanae  lasci\ias  ;  purpurissa,  ac  cerussa  oia  perungant,  fomenta  libidinum,  et  co^•upta^  mentis 
indicia  ;  vestnim  omamentum  deus  sit,  pudicitia,  virtutis  studium.  Bossus  Plautus.  "  SoUicitiores 

de  capitis  sui  decore  quam  de  salute,  inter  pectinem  et  speculum  diem  perdunt,  concinniores  esse  malunt 
quam  honestiores,  et  rempub.  minus  turbari  curant  quam  coniam.  Seneca. 
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better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did,  to  go  civilly  and  decently, 
'^  HonestcB  muUeris  instar  qnce  utitur  aura  j)ro  eo  quod  est,  ad  ea  tantum  quihus 
0J711S  est,  to  use  gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when  they 
need  it,  than  to  consume  it  in  riot,  beggar  their  husbands,  prostitute  themselves, 
inveigle  others,  and  peradventure  damn  their  own  souls  ?  How  much  more 
would  it  be  for  their  honour  and  credit  ?  Thus  doing,  as  Hierom  said  of 
BlesiUa,  "  >' Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over  the  Gaids,  Papyrius  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  Scipio  of  Numantia,  as  she  did  by  her  temperance  ;'"  pulhx  semper  veste, 
Sfc,  they  shoidd  insult  and  domineer  over  lust,  folly,  vain-glory,  all  such  inor- 
dinate, furious  and  unruly  passions. 

But  I  am  over  tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  I  stand  gaping  after  fine  clothes, 
there  is  another  great  allurement,  (in  the  world's  eye  at  least)  which  had  like 
to  have  stolen  out  of  sight,  and  that  is.  moue j^j^eniiwt  a  dote  sagittce,  money 
makes  the  match  ;  ^  Mofw  tipyvpov  (iXenova-iu  :  'tis  like  sauce  to  their  meat,  aim 
came  condimentum,  a  good  dowry  with  a  wife.  Many  men  if  they  do  hear  but 
of  a  great  portion,  a  rich  heir,  are  more  mad  than  if  they  had  all  the  beauteous 
ornaments,  and  those  good  parts  art  and  nature  can  afford,  they  ^  care  not  for 
honesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person,  but  for  money. 

"  ''  Cines  et  equos  (6  Cyme)  queerimus  !  "  Our  dogs  and  horses  still  from  the  hest  breed 

Nobiles,  et  ^  bona  progenie  ;  '  We  carefully  seek,  and  well  may  they  speed  : 

M.ilam  vero  uxorem,  malique  patris  filiam  '  But  for  our  wives,  so  they  prove  wealthy, 

Ducere  non  curat  vir  bonus,  \  Fair  or  foul,  we  care  not  what  they  be." 

Modo  ei  magnam  dotem  afterat."  i 

IL^e- be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect,  then  they  burn  like 
fire,  they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pie,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves 
if  they  may  not  have  her.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  these  days,  as  for  a  young- 
man  to  marry  an  oldjYife,  as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold  ;  asinum  auro  onus- 
turn  ;  and  though  she  be  an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a  tooth  in  her  head, 
neither  good  conditions,  nor  a  good  face,  a  natural  fool,  but  ojxly  rich,  she  shall 
have  twenty  young  gallants  to  be  suitors  in  an  instant.  As  she  said  in  Sue- 
tonius, non  me,  sed  mea  amhiunt,  'tis  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  her  lands  or 
money  ;  and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if  she  were  away.  So 
on  the  other  side,  iiiany  a  young  lovely  maid  will  cast  p^\ay  herself  upon  an 
old,  doting,  decrepit  dizzard, 

"  '  Bis  puer  effoeto  quamvis  balbutiat  ore. 

Prima  legit  rarte  tam  culta  roseta  puellae,'^ 

that  is  rheumatic  and  gouty,  hath  some  twenty  diseases,  perhaps  but  one  eye, 
one  leg,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his  head,  wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty,  if 
he  have  land  or  '^  money,  she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suitors,  '^  Dummodo 
sit  dives  barharus  ille  placet.  "  If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,"  a  fine  man,  and 
a  proper  man,  she  will  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him  ;  Galesimus  de 
monte  aureo.  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La-Fool,  shall  have  her. 
And  as  Fhilemasium  in  *"  Arista?netus  told  Emmusus,  absque  argento  omnia 
rana,  hang  him  that  hath  no  money,  "  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  marriage 
without  means,"  s trouble  me  not  with  such  motions  ;  let  others  do  as  they 
Avill,  "  I'll  be  sm-e  to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine  and  brave."  Most  are 
of  her  mind,  ^  De  moribus  idtima  fiet  questio,  for  his  conditions,  she  shall 
inquire  after  them  another  time,  or  when  all  is  done,  the  match  made,  and 
every  body  gone  home.  '  Lucian's  Lycia  was  a  proper  young  maid,  and  had 
many  fine  gentlemen  to  her  suitors  ;  Ethecles,  a  senator's  son,  Melissus,  a 
merchant,  &c. ;  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a  base,  hirsute,  bald- 

«  Lucian.        v  Non  sic  Furius  de  GaUis,  non  Papyrius  de  Samnitibus,  Scipio  de  Numantia  triumphavit,  ac 
ilia  se  vincendo  in  hac  parte.  ^  Anacreon.  4.  solum  intuemur  aurura.  "  Asser  tecum  si  vis  vivere 

mecum.  i"  Theognis.  ■=  Chaloner,  1.  9.  de  Repub.  Ang.  li  Uxorem  ducat  Danaen,  &c.         'Ovid. 

f  Epist.  14.  fomiam  spectant  alii  per  gratias,  ego  pecuniara,  &c.  ne  mihi  negotium  facesse.  ^.*=^'?'  "^^ret 

.argento,  frustra  utitur  argumento.  ^  Juvenalis.  '  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial,  multos  araatores  rejecit.  quia 

pater  ejua  nuper  niort\ius,  ac  dominus  ipse  factus  bonorum  omnium. 
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pated  knave  ;  but  why  was  it  ?  "  His  father  lately  died  and  left  him  sole 
heir  of  his  goods  and  lands."  This  is  not  amongst  your  dust-worms  alone, 
poor  snakes  that  will  prostitute  their  souls  for  money,  but  with  this  bait  you 
may  catch  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and  illustrious  princes.  That  proud 
upstart  domineering  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  Adceroy 
in  his  absence,  as  "^  Nubergensis  relates  it,  to  fortify  himself,  and  maintain  his 
greatness,  propinqnarum  suarum  coyimtbiis,  plurimos  sibi  potentes  et  nobiles 
devmcire  curavit,  married  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came  forth  of  Normandy 
by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they  were  glad  to  accept 
of  such  matches,  fair  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their  sons,  nephews,  he.  Et 
quis  tarn  proeclaram  affinitatem  stib  spe  magnce  promotionis  non  opiaret  ?  Who 
would  not  have  done  as  much  for  money  and  preferment  ?  as  mine  author  '  adds. 
Vortiger,  King  of  Britain,  married  Rowena  the  daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon 
prince,  his  mortal  enemy  ;  but  wherefore  ?  she  had  Kent  for  her  do-\vry. 
lagello  the  great  Duke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  was  mightily  enamoured  on 
Hedenga,  insomuch  that  he  turned  Christian  from  a  Pagan,  and  was  baptized 
himself  by  the  name  of  Uladislaus,  and  all  his  subjects  for  her  sake  :  but  why 
was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Poland,  and  his  desire  was  to  have  both 
kingdoms  incorporated  into  one.  Charles  the  Great  was  an  earnest  suitor  to 
Irene  the  Empress,  but,  saith  "^  Zonarus,  ob  regnum,  to  annex  the  empire  of 
the  East  to  that  of  the  West.  Yet  what  is  the  event  of  all  such  matches,  that 
are  so  made  for  money,  goods,  by  deceit,  or  for  burning  hist,  qiios  fosda  libido 
conjzmxit,  what  follows  ?  they  are  almost  mad  at  first,  but  'tis  a  mere  flash  ; 
as  chaff  and  straw  soon  fired,  burn  vehemently  for  a  wbile,  yet  out  in  a 
moment  ;  so  are  all  such  matches  made  by  those  allurements  of  burning  lust  ; 
where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage,  virtue,  religion,  education, 
qfl-dthe  like,  they  are  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  instead  of  love  comes 
liate  ;  for  joy,  repentance  and  desperation  itself.  Franciscus  Barbaras  in  his 
first  book  de  re  uxoria,  c.  5,  hath  a  story  of  one  Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in 
love  with  a  common  whore,  and  was  now  ready  to  run  mad  for  her  ;  his  father 
having  no  more  sons  let  liim  enjoy  her  ;  "  "but  after  a  few  daj's,  the  young- 
man  began  to  loath,  could  not  so  much  as  endm'e  the  sight  of  her,  and  from  one 
madness  fell  into  another."  Such  event  commonly  have  all  these  lovers  ;  and 
he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects,  let  them  look  for  no  better  success 
than  Menelaus  had  with  Helen,  Vulcan  with  Venus,  Theseus  with  Phaedra, 
Minos  with  Pasiphae,  and  Claudius  with  Messalina  ;  shame,  sorrow,  misery, 
melancholy,  discontent.  '^'^      "      --       ■ 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Importunity  and  Opportunity  of  Time,  Place,  Conference, 
Discourse,  Singing,  Dancing, 3Iusic,  Amorous  Tales,  Objects,  Kissing,  Fa- 
miliarity, Tokens,  Presents,  Bribes,  Promises,  Protestations,  Tears,  4'C. 

All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a  distance  ;  I  will  come 
nearer  to  those  other  degrees  of  love,  which  are  conference,  kissing,  dalliance, 
discourse,  singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  &c.,  which  as  so 
many  S3'reus  steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  For,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  /.  2,  "  °It  is  no  sufficient  trial  of  a  maid's  affection  by  her  eyes 
alone,  but  you  must  say  something  that  shall  be  more  available,  and  use  such 
other  forcible  engines  ;  therefore  take  her  by   the  hand,  Avring  her   fingers 

^  Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  quis  nobilium  eo  tempore,  sibi  aut  filio  aut  nepoti  uxorem  accipere  cupiens,  oblatam  sibi 
aliquam  propinquarum  ejus  non  acciperet  obviis  manibus  ?  Quai'um  turbam  acciverat  e  Normannia  in 
Angliam  ejus  rei  gratia.  '  Alexander  Caguimis  Sarmat.  Europ.  descript.  ">  Tom.  3.  Annal.  "  Libido 
statim  deferbuit,  fastidium  caepit,  et  quod  in  ea  tantopere  adamavit  aspernatur,  et  ab  segritudine  liberatus  in 
angorem  incidit.  °  De  puellae  voluntate  periculum  facere  solis  oculis  non  est  satis,  sed  efficacius  aliquid 

agere  oportet,  ibique  etiam  machinam  alteram  ahibere  :  itaque  manus  tange,  digitos  constringe,  atque  inter 
stringendum  suspira  ;  si  haec  agentem  aequo  se  anirao  feret,  neque  facta  hujusmodi  aspernabitur,  tnmvero 
dominam  appella,  ejusque  coUum  sua^iare. 
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hard,  and  sigh  withal  ;  if  she  accept,  this  in  good  part,  and  seem  not  to  be 
much  averse,  then  call  her  mistress,  take  her  about  the  neck  and  kiss  her, 
<fcc."  But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they  first  get  opportunity  of  living,  or 
coming  together,  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  ;  letters  and  commendations 
may  do  much,  outward  gestures  and  actions  :  but  when  they  come  to  live 
near  one  another,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  a  house,  love  is 
kindled  on  a  sudden.  Many  a  serving-man  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  and 
importunity  inveigles  his  master's  daughter,  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy, 
many  a  gentleman  runs  upon  his  wife's  maids  ;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their 
men,  as  the  queen  in  Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf,  many  matches  are  so  made 
in  haste,  and  they  are  compelled  as  it  were  by  P  necessity  so  to  love,  which  had 
they  been  free,  come  in  company  of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many 
places  aiford,  or  compared  them  to  a  third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon 
another.  Or  had  not  that  opportunity  of  discoiu-se  and  familiarity  been  offered, 
they  would  have  loathed  and  contemned  those  whom,  for  want  of  better  choice 
and  other  objects,  they  are  fatally  driven  on,  and  by  reason  of  their  hot  blood, 
idle  life,  fidl  diet,  <fcc.,  are  forced  to  dote  upon  them  that  come  next.  And 
many  times  those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  aftect  each  other, 
but  are  harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  oftended  with  each  other's  carriage,  like 
Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the  i  comedy,  and  in  whom  they  find  many  faidts,  by 
this  living  together  in  a  house,  conference,  kissing,  colling,  and  such  like 
allurements,  begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphar's  wife  had  to  dote  upon  Joseph, 
and  "■  Clitiphon  upon  Leucijjpe  his  uncle's  daughter,  because  the  plague  being 
at  Bizance,  it  was  his  fortune  for  a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at 
the  table,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius,  lib.  2.  (which,  though  it  be  but 
a  fiction,  is  groimded  upon  good  observation,  and  doth  well  express  the  jjassions 
of  lovers),  he  had  opportunity  to  take  her  b}'  the  hand,  and  after  a  while  to 
kiss,  and  handle  her  paps,  &c.,  ^  which  made  him  almost  mad.  -  Ismenius  the 
orator  makes  the  like  confession  in  Eustathius,  lib.  1,  when  he  came  first  to 
Sosthene's  house,  and  sat  at  table  Avith  Cratistes  his  friend,  Ismene,  Sosthene's 
daughter,  waiting  on  them  "with  her  breasts  open,  arms  half  bare,"  '^  Nuda 
pedem,  discincta  sinum,  spoliata  lacertos;  after  the  Greek  fashion  in  those 
times, — "  nudos  media  plus  parte  lacertos,  as  Daphne  was  when  she  fled  from 
Phoebus  (which  moved  him  much),  was  ever  ready  to  give  attendance  on  him, 
to  fill  him  drink,  her  eyes  were  never  off"  him,  rogahimidi  ocidi,  those  speaking 
eyes,  courting  eyes,  enchanting  eyes  ;  but  she  was  still  smiling  on  him,  and 
when  they  were  risen,  that  she  had  got  a  little  opportunity,  "  ^she  came 
and  drank  to  him,  and  withal  trod  upon  his  toes,  and  would  come  and  go,  and 
when  she  could  not  spfeak  for  the  company,  she  woidd  wring  his  hand,"  and 
blush  when  she  met  him  :  and  by  this  means  first  she  overcame  him  {bibens 
amorem  hauriebam  simid),  she  would  kiss  the  cup  and  drink  to  him,  and  smile, 
"  and  drink  where  he  drank  on  that  side  of  the  cup,"  by  which  mutual  com- 
pressions, kissings,  wringing  of  hands,  treading  of  feet,  <tc.  Ipsam  rnihi  vide- 
har  sorbillare  rirginem,  1  sipped  and  sipped  so  long,  till  at  length  I  was  drunk  in 
love  upon  a  sudden.  Philoeharinus,  in  y  Aristasnetus,  met  a  fair  maid  by 
chance,  a  mere  stranger  to  him,  he  looked  back  at  her,  she  looked  back  at 
him  again,  and  smiled  withal. 

"  'Ille  dies  letbi  primus,  primusque  malomra 
Causa  fuit" 


p  Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings.         i  ShalvSpeare.         '  Tatius,  lib.  1 .         '  In  mammarum  attractu , 
non  aspernanda  inest  jucunditas,  et  attrectatus,  &c.  '  Mantuan.  "  0\id.  1.  Met.  «  Manus  ad 

cubitum  nuda,  coram  astans,  fortius  intuita,  tenueni  de  pectore  spiritum  ducens,  digitum  meum  pressit, 
et  bibens  pedem  pressit ;  mutuse  compressiones  corpormu,  labiorum  commixtiones,  pedum  connexiones.  &c. 
Et  bibit  eodem  loco,  &c.  v  F-pist.  4.  Respexi,  respexit  et  ilia  subridens,  &c.  '  Vir.  yF.n.  4.     "That 

was  the  first  hour  of  destruction,  and  the  first  beginning  of  my  miseries." 
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It  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  fartlier  acquaintance,   and  love  that  undid  him. 
^  0  indlis  tuium  credere  blanditiis. 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  witli  their  circumstances,  are  so  forcible 
motives,  that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  two  young  folks  equal  in  years  to  live 
together,  and  not  he  in  love,  especially  in  great  houses,  princes'  com'ts,  where 
they  are  idle  in  summo  gradu,  fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell  other- 
wise how  to  spend  their  time.  ''  Ulic  Hippolitum  pone,  Priapus  erit.  Achilles 
was  sent  by  his  mother  Thetis  to  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the  jEgean  sea  (where 
Lycomedes  then  reigned)  in  his  nonage  to  be  brought  up  ;  to  avoid  that  hard 
destiny  of  the  oracle  (he  should  be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy)  :  and  for  that 
cause  was  nurtured  in  Geneseo,  amongst  the  king's  children  in  a  woman's 
habit  ;  but  see  the  event  :  he  compressed  Deidamia,  the  king's  fair  daughter, 
and  had  a  fine  son,  called  Pyrrhus  by  her.  Peter  Abelard  the  philosopher,  as 
he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being  set  by  Fulbertus  her  uncle  to  teach  Heloise  his 
lovely  niece,  and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had  committed 
agnam  teneUnm  famelico  lupo,  I  use  his  own  words,  he  soon  got  her  good  will, 
plura  erant  oscula  quam  senienticB,  and  he  read  more  of  love  than  any  other 
lecture  ;  such  pretty  feats  can  opportunity  plea  ;  jyrimurn  domo  conjuncii,  hide 
animis,  S^c.  But  when  as  1  say,  nox,  vmum,  et  adolesceniia,  youth,  wine,  and 
night,  shall  concm-,  nox^  mnoris  et  quietisconscia,  'tis  a  wonder  they  be  not  all 
plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  love  ;  for  youth  is  henigna  in  amorem,  et  prona 
materies,  a  very  combustible  matter,  naptha  itself,  the  fuel  of  love's  fire,  and 
most  apt  to  kindle  it.  If  thei'e  be  seven  servants  in  an  ordinary  house,  you 
shall  have  three  couple  in  some  good  liking  at  least,  and  amongst  idle  persons 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  "  Living  at  •=  Rome,  saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  in 
the  flower  of  my  fortunes,  rich,  fair,  young,  and  so  well  brought  up,  my  con- 
versation, age,  beauty,  fortune,  made  all  the  world  admire  and  love  me." 
Night  alone,  that  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fire,  and  they  are  so 
cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  best  advantage  of  it :  Many  a 
gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  herself  of  her  imperfections,  paintings,  impos- 
tures, will  not  willingly  be  seen  by  day,  but  as  ''  Castilio  noteth,  in  the  night. 
Diem  ntglisodit,  tcedartnnhicem  super  omnia  marult,  she  hateth  the  day  like 
a  dormouse,  and  above  all  things  loves  torches  and  candlelight,  and  if  she 
must  come  abroad  in  the  day,  she  covets,  as  ^  in  a  mercer's  shop,  a  very 
obfuscate  and  obscure  sight.  And  good  reason  she  hath  for  it :  Node  latent 
mendoi,  and  many  an  amorous  gull  is  fetched  over  by  that  means.  Gomesius 
lib.  3.  de  sale  gen.  c.  22.  gives  instance  in  a  Florentine  gentleman,  that  Avas  so 
deceived  with  a  wife,  she  was  so  radiantly  set  out  with  rings  and  jewels,  lawns, 
scarfs,  laces,  gold,  spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that  the  young  man  took  her 
to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by  torchlight)  ;  but  after  the  wedding 
solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next  morning  without  her  tires,  and  in 
a  clear  day,  she  was  so  deformed,  a  lean,  yellow,  shrivelled,  he,  such  a  beastly 
creatiu'es  in  his  eyes,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look  upon  her.  ^uch 
matches  are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no  other  opportunity  to 
Avoo  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or,  as  ^in  Turkey,  see  them  at  a  distance,  they 
must  interchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  they  come  to  be  married, 
and  then  as  Sardus  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  de  morb.  gent,  and  sBohemus  relate  of  those 
old  Lacedaemonians,  "  the  bride  is  brought  into  the  chambei',  with  her  hair 
girt  about  her,  the  bridegroom  comes  in  and  unties  the  knot,  and  must  not  see 
her  at  all  by  daylight,  till  such  time  as  he  is  made  a  father  by  her."     In  those 

»  Propertius.  ''  Ovid.  amor.  lib.  2.  eleg.  2.  "  Place  modesty  itself  in  such  a  situation,  desire  will  intrude." 
•^  Romse  vivens  flore  fortunae,  et  opulentice  meae,  tetas,  forma,  gratia  conversationis,  maxime  me  fecerunt 
expetibilem,  &c.  ■•  De  Aulic.  1.  1.  fol.  63.  '  Ut  adulterini  mercatorum  panni.  f  Busbeq.  epist. 

eParanympha  in  cubiculum  adducta  eapiUos  ad  cutim  referebat ;  sponsus  inde  .ad  earn  ingressus  cingulum 
solvebat,  nee  prius  sponsam  aspexit  interdiu  quam  ex  ilia  factus  esset  pater. 
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liotter  countries  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this  day  ;  but  in  our  northern 
parts,  amongst  Germans,  Dalies,  French,  and  Britons,  the  continent  of 
Scandia  and  tlie  rest,  we  assimie  more  liberty  in  such  cases  ;  we  allow  them, 
as  Bohemus  saith,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  et  modo  absit  lascivia,  in  cauponem 
ducere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play,  sing,  and  dance,  so  that  it  be  modestly 
done,  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together.  And  'tis  not  amiss,  though 
'  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Hieromc,  and  some  other  of  the  fathers  speak  bitterly 
against  it :  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly  seen  at  some  drunken 
matches,  dissolute  meetings  or  great  uuridy  feasts.  "  **  A  young,  pittivanted, 
trim-bearded  fellow,"  saith  Hierome,  "will  come  with  a  company  of  compliments, 
and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing  your  fingers,  will  so  be 
enticed,  or  entice  ;  one  drinks  to  you,  another  embraceth,  a  third  kisseth,  and 
all  this  while  the  fiddler  plays  or  sings  a  lascivious  song  ;  a  fourth  singles  you 
out  to  dance,  ^  one  speaks  by  beck  and  signs,  and  that  which  he  dares  not  say, 
signifies  by  passions  ;  amongst  so  many  and  so  great  provocations  of  pleasm'e, 
lust  conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed  minds,  and  scarce  can  a  man  live 
honest  amongst  feastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such  great  meetings."  For  as  he 
goes  on,  "  '"she  walks  along  and  with  the  rutSing  of  her  clothes,  makes  men 
look  at  her,  her  shoes  creak,  her  paps  tied  up,  her  waist  pulled  in  to  make  her 
look  small,  she  is  straight  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears,  her 
upper  garment  sometimes  falls,  and  sometimes  tarries  to  show  her  naked 
shoulders,  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she  covers  that  in  all  haste,  which 
voluntarily  she  showed."  And  not  at  feasts,  plays,  pageants,  and  such 
assemblies,  "but  as  Chrysostom  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in  practice  "at 
service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself."  If  such  dumb  shows, 
signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so  move,  what  shall  they  do 
that  have  fidl  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  discourse 
and  dalhance  !    What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleaiiuered  of  all  sides  ? 


"  Ciuem  tot,  tam  rosecS  petiuit  puellac, 
Queni  cultse  ciipiuiit  nurus,  amorque 
Omnis  unclique  et  uudecunque  et  usque, 
Omuis  ambit  Amor,  Venusque  Hymenque." 


"  Afttr  whom  so  many  rosy  maids  inquire, 
Whom  dainty  dames  and  loving  wights  desire, 
In  every  place,  still,  and  at  all  times  sue, 
"Wliom  gods  and  gentle  goddesses  do  woo. " 


How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices,  a  pretty  pleasing- 
speech,  an  aflected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of  itself  to  captivate  a  young  man  ; 
but  when  a  good  wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating  speech, 
pleasant  discourse,  sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so  enchant. 
P  P.  Jovius  commends  his  Italian  countrywomen,  to  have  an  exceUeut  faculty 
in  this  kind,  above  all  other  nations,  and  amongst  them  the  Florentine  ladies  : 
some  prefer  Roman  and  Venetian  courtesans,  they  have  such  pleasing  tongues, 
and  such  '^  elegancy  of  sjieech,  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  a  saint.  Pro 
facie  midtis  vox  sua  lena  fait.  Tantd  yratia  vocis  famam  conciliabat,  saith 
Petronius  "^  in  his  fragment  of  pure  impurities,  I  mean  his  Satyricon,  tam  dulcis 
sonus  permulcebat  aera,  ut putares  inter  auras  cantare  Syrenum  concordiam  ; 
she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed  the  air,  and  thou  wouldst  have  thought 
thou  hadst  heard  a  concert  of  Syrens.  "  0  good  God,  when  Lais  speaks,  how 
sweet  it  is  !"  Philocolus  exclaims  in  Aristenajtus,  to"  hear  a  fair  yoimg  gentle- 
woman play  upon  the  virginals,  lute,  viol,  and  sing  to  it,  which  as  Gellius 
observes,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  are  lascivientium  delicice,  the  chief  delight  of  lovers, 

'  Serm.  cont.  concub.  ^  Lib.  2.  epist.  ad  filium,  et  virginem  et  matrem  viduam  epist.  10.  dabit  tibi 

barbatulus  quispiam  manum,  sustentabit  lassam,  et  pressis  digitis  aut  tentabitur  aut  tentabit,  &c. 
'  Loquetur  alius  nutibus,  et  quicquid  metuit  dicere,  signiticabit  attectibus.  Inter  has  tantas  voluptatum 
illecebras  etiam  ferreas  mantes  libido  domat.     Difficile  inter  epulas  servatur  pudicitia.  "'  C'lamore 

vestium  ad  se  juveiies  vocat  ;  capilli  fasciolis  comprinmntur  crispati,  cingido  pectus  arctatur,  capilli  vel  in 
frontem,  vel  iu  aures  defluunt :  palliolum  interdum  eadit,  ut  nudet  humeros,  et  quasi  videri  noluerit,  festinans 
celat,  quod  volens  detexerit.  "  Serm.  cont.  concub.     In  sancto  et  reverendo  sacramentorum  tempore 

multas  occasiones,  ut  illis  placeaut  qui  eas  vident,  prsebent.  "  Pont.  Baia.  1.  1.  p  Descr.  Brit. 

'i  Res  est  blanda  canor,  discunt  cantare  puellse  profacie,  &c.  Ovid.  3.  de  art.  amandi.  '  Epist.  1.  1.  t'luu 
loquitur  Lais,  quanta,  O  dii  boni,  vocis  ejus  dulcedo  ! 
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must  needs  be  a  great  enticement.  Partlienis  was  so  taken.  '*  Mi  vox  ista 
ar'uld  haiirit  ah  mire  anfhiaiin  :  TTsister  Harpedona  (she  laments)  1  am  undone, 
"  'how  sweetly  he  sings,  I'll  speak  a  hold  word,  he  is  the  properest  man  that 
ever  I  saw  in  my  liie  :  0  how  sweetly  he  sings,  I  die  for  his  sake,  0  that  he 
would  love  me  again!"  If  thou  didst  but  hear  her  sing,  saith  "  Lucian, 
"  thou  wouldst  forget  father  and  mother,  forsake  all  thy  friends,  and  follow 
her."  Helena  is  highly  commended  by  "^  Theocritus  the  poet  for  her  sweet 
voice  and  music  ;  none  could  play  so  Avell  as  she,  and  Daphnis  in  the  same 
EdyUion, 

"  Uuani  tibi  os  dulce  est,  et  vox  amabilis  0  Daphni,      I  "  How  sweet  a  face  hath  Daphne,  how  lovely  a  voice  ! 
Jucundius  estaudii-etecanentem,quam  uielliugere!"  |      Ilouey  itself  is  not  so  pleasant  in  my  choice." 

f  A  sweet  voice  and  music  are  powerful  enticers.  Those  Samian  singing- 
wenches,  Aristonica,  Onanthe  and  Agathocleia,  ref/iis  diadematibus  insultarunt, 
insulted  over  kings  themselves,  as  y  Plutarch  contends.  Centum  hmiinibus 
cinctum  caput  Ary us  Itabebat,  Argus  had  a  hundred  e^^es,  all  so  charmed  by  one 
siUy  pipe,  that  he  lost  his  head.  Clitiphon  complains  in  ^  Tatius  of  Leucippe's 
sweet  tunes,  "he  heard  her  play  by  chance  upon  the  lute,  and  sing  a  pretty 
song  to  it  in  commendations  of  a  rose,"  out  of  old  Anaereon  belike  ; 


'  Kosa  honor  decusque  fiorum, 
IJosa  flos  odorqiie  divuni, 
Ilominum  rosa  est  voluptas, 
Deciis  ilia  Gratiaruni, 
Florente  amoris  hora, 
liosa  suavium  IJiones,  &c." 


'  Rose  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 
Rose  delight  of  higher  i>owers. 
Rose  the  joy  of  mortal  men. 
Rose  the  pleasure  of  fine  women, 
Rose  the  Graces'  ornament, 
Rose  Dione's  sweet  content." 


much. 

"  » Delectabatnr  enim 

Animus  simul  forma  dulcibusque  verbis 


To  this  effect  the  lovely  virgin  Avith  a  melodious  air  upon  her  golden  wired  harp 
or  lute,  I  know  not  well  whether,  played  and  sang,  and  that  transported  him 
bfeyond  himself,  "  and  that  ravished  his  heart."  ^J^t-w-as  Jason's  discoiu:se_as 
4/»r|yimuch  as  his  beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea  so 

I  ^^"^  Tvin/>|-» 

Mt  It  was  Cleopatra's  sweet  voice  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveigled  Antony, 
^r^  ^  above  the  rest  of  her  enticements.  Verba  ligant  hominem,  ut  taxirorum  cornua 
tunes,  "  as  bulls'  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  men's  hearts  with  pleasant 
words."  "Her  words  burn  as  fire,"  Eccles.  ix.  10.  Roxalana  bewitched 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  Shore's  wife  by  this  engine  overcame  Edward 
the  Fourth,  "^  Omnibus  una  omnes  surripuit  Veneres.  The  wife  of  Bath  in 
Chaucer  confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  experience. 

Some  folk  desire  its  fur  riches, 

So  me  for  sJi  ape,  some  for  fairness. 

Some  for  that  she  can  sing  or  dance, 

Some  for  (jentleness,  or  for  dalliance. 

^  Peter  Aretine's  Lucretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  herself,  "  I  counter- 
feited honesty,  as  if  I  had  been  virgo  virginissima,  more  than  a  vestal  virgin,  I 
looked  like  a  wife,  I  was  so  demure  and  chaste,  I  did  add  such  gestures,  tunes, 
speeches,  signs  and  motions  upon  all  occasions,  that  ray  spectators  and  auditors 
were  stupified,  enchanted,  fastened  all  to  their  places,  like  so  many  stocks  and 
stones."  Many  silly  gentlewomen  are  fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by  a  company 
of  gulls  and  swaggering  companions,  that  frequently  belie  noblemen's  favours, 
rhyming  Coribantiasmi,  Thrasonean  Rhadomautes  or  Bombomachides,  that  have 
nothing  in  them  but  a  few  player's  ends  and  compliments,  vain  braggadocians, 
impudent  intruders,  that  can  discourse  at  table  of  knights  and  lords'  combats,  like 

»"  The  sweet  sound  of  his  voice  reanimates  my  soul  througli  my  covetous  ears."  •  Aristenatus, 

lib.  2.  epist.  5.  Quam  suave  canit  !  verbum  audax  dixi,  omnium  quos  vidi  fornwsissimus,  utinam 
amare  me  dignetur  !  "  Imagines,  si  cantantem  audieris,  ita  demulcebere,  ut  parentum  et  patriae  statira 

obliviscaris.  "EdyU.  18.  neque  sane  ulla  sic  Cytharam  pulsare  novit.  y  Amatorio  Dialogo.  '  Puellam 
Cythara  canentem  vidimus.  *  Apollonius,  Argonaut.  1.  3.  "  The  mind  is  delighted  as  much  by  eloquence 
.^s  beauty."         *•  Catullus.  '^  Parnodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  interp.  Jasper.  Barthio.  Germ.  Fingebam 

honestatem  plusquam  Virginia  verjtalis,  intuebar  oculis  uxoris,  addebara  gestus,  ^c. 
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"^  Lucian's  Leontiscus,  of  other  men's  travels,  brave  adventures,  and  such  com- 
mon trivial  news,  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballad  tunes,  and  wear  their  clothes  in 
fashion,  with  a  good  grace  ;  a  fine  sweet  gentleman,  a  proper  man,  who  could 
not  love  him  !  She  will  have  him  though  all  her  friends  say  no,  though  she 
beg  with  him.  Some  again  are  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toys,  Amadis  de 
Gaid,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  <fcc.,  or  hearing  such  tales  of 
« lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons,  lascivious  discourses,  such  as  Astyanassa, 
Helen's  waiting-woman,  by  the  report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  variis  concubitus 
modis,  and  after  her  Philenis  and  Elephantine  ;  or  those  light  tracts  of 
'^Aristides  Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch)  and  found  by  the  Persians  in 
Crassus'  army  amongst  the  spoils,  Aretine's  dialogues,  with  ditties,  love  songs, 
ike,  must  needs  set  them  on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine, 
or  wanton  objects  of  what  kind  soever  ;  "no  stronger  engine  than  to  hear  or 
read  of  love  toys,  fables  and  discom-ses  (s  one  saith),  and  many  by  this  means 
are  cjuite  mad."  At  Abdera  in  Tlu-ace  (Andromeda  one  of  Euripides'  trage- 
dies being  played)  the  spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object,  and 
those  pathetical  love  speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the  rest,  "  0  Cupid,  Prince 
of  Gods  and  men,"  &lc.  that  every  man  almost  a  good  while  after  spake  pure 
iambics,  and  raved  stilPon  Perseus'  speech,  "  0_  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and 
men."  As  carmen,  boys  and  apprentices,  when  a  new  song  is  published  with 
us,  go  singing  that  new  tune  still  in  the  streets,  they  continually  acted  that 
tragical  part  of  Perseus,  and  in  every  man's  mouth  was  "0  Cupid,"  in  every 
street,  "  0  Cupid,"  iii  every  house  almost,  "  0  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and 
men,"  pronouncing  still  like  stage-players,  "  0  Cupid;"  they  were  so 
possessed  all  with  that  rapture,  and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love  speech, 
they  could  not  a  long  time  after  forget,  or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  "  0 
Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  was  ever  in  their  mouths.  This  belike  made_j> 
Aristotle,  PoIit_,Jib.„Z-  cap.  18.  forbid  young-  men  to  see  comedies,  or  to  hear  *' 
amorous  tales. 

'                                                " '^  Usee  igitur  juvenes  uequam  facilesque  puellas 
Inspiciaut" 

*'  let  not  young  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters."  And  this  made  the 
Romans,  as  '  Vitruvius  relates,  put  Venus'  temple  in  the  subm'bs,  extra  murum, 
ne  adolescenies  venereis  insiiescant,  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  For 
what  will  not  such  an  object  do?  Ismenius,  as  he  walked  in  Sosthene's  garden, 
being  now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  many  ^lascivious  pictures,  Thetis'  marriage, 
and  I  know  not  what,  was  almost  beside  himself.  And  to  say  truth,  with  a 
lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved,  to  see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance  ?  And 
much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  an  actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  be  kissed,  which,  amongst  other  lascivious  provocations,  is  as  a 
burden  in  a  song,  and  a  most  forcible  battery,  as  infectious,  '  Xeuophon  thinks, 
as  the  poison  of  a  spider  ;  a  great  allurement,  a""fii'e  itself,  prooemium  aut 
anticaenium,  the  prologue  of  bm-ning  lust  (as  Apideius  adds),  lust  itself, 
™  Venus  quintd  parte  sui  nectaris  inibuit,  a  strong  assault,  that  conquers  cap--; 
tains,  and  those  all  commanding  forces,  {^^ Domasquc  ferro  sed  domaris  oscido). 
°  Aretine's  Lucretia,  when  she  would  in  kindness  overcome  a  suitor  of  hers, 
and  have  her  desire  of  him,  "  took  him  about  the  neck,  and  kissed  him  again 
and  again,"  and  to  that,  which  she  coidd  not  otherwise  eifect,  she  made  him 
so  speedily  and  willingly  condescend.     And  '_tjs_a, continual  assault,  • ^  hoc 

<•  Tom.  4.  diiil.  merit.  «  Amatorius  sermo  veliemens  vehementis  cupiditatis  incitatio  est,  Tatius  1.  I. 

'  De  luxuria  et  deliciis  compositi.  b  ^neas  Sylvius.  Nulla  machina  validior  qu.im  lecto  lascivse  historie  : 

sa?pe  etiam  hujusmodi  fabulis  ad  furorem  incenduntm-.  i»  Martial.  1.  4.  ■  Lib.  1.  c.  7.  ^  Eusta- 

thius,  1.  1.  rictur.Ti  parant  animum  ad  Veiierem,  &c.  Horatius  ad  res  venereas  intempeiantior  traditur  ; 
nam  cubiculo  suo  sic  specula  dieitur  habuisse  disposita,  ut  quocunqiie  respexisset  imagineni  coitus  referrent. 
Suetonius  vit.  ejus.  '  Osculum  ut  phylangium  iuficit.  ">  Hor.    "  Venus  hatb  imbued  with  the 

quintessence  of  her  nectar."  "  Ileinsius.  "  You  may  conquer  with  the  sword,  but  you  are  conquered  by 
a  kiss."  "  Applico  me  illi  proximiiis  et  spisse  deosculata  sagum  peto.  r  Petroniua  catalect. 
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non  deficit  incijntque  semper,  always  fresh,  and  ready  to  i  begin  as  at  lirst, 
basium  nullo  fine  terminatur,  sed  semper  recens  est,  and  hath  a  tiery  touch 
with  it. 

'  Tenta  mod6  tangere  corpus. 


Jam  tua  mellirtuo  membra  calore  fluent." 

Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feelingly  said,  ^  et  me 
prcessidurn  deoscidata  Fotis,  Catenatis  lacertis,  '  Obtorto  valc/iter  labello. 

"  "  Valgiis  suaviis,  |  Anima  tunc  segra  et  saucia 

Dum  semiuico  suavio  Concurrit  ad  labia  mihi." 

Meam  puellam  suavior,'  | 

The  soul  and  all  is  moved;  "Jam pluribus  osculis  labra  crepitabant,  anhaarurn 
quoque  mixliiramfacientes,  inter  mutuos  complexus  animas  anhelantes, 

"  y  Haesimus  calentes, 

Et  transfudimus  hinc  et  hinc  labellis 
Errautes  animas,  valete  curse." 

"  They  breathe  out  then*  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses,"  saith 
.  2  Baltliazar  Gastilio,  "  chan^-e  hearts  and  spirits,  and  mingle  affections  as  they 
do  kisses,  and  it  is  rather  a  connection  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body."  And 
although  these  kisses  be  delightsome  and  pleasant,  Ambrosial  kisses,  ^  Suavi- 
olum  didci  didcius  Ambrosia,  such  as  ^  Ganymede  gave  Jupiter,  Nectare  sua- 
vius,  sweeter  than  "^  nectar,  balsam,  honey,  ^  Oscula  nieriim  amorem  stillantia, 
love-dropping  kisses  ;  for 

"  The  gilliflower,  the  rose  is  not  so  sweet, 
As  sugared  losses  be  when  lovers  meet :" 

Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes"  or  gall, 

"  '  Ut  mi  ex  Ambrosia  mutatum  jam  foret  illud       I        "  At  first  Ambrose  itself  was  not  sweeter, 
Suaviolum  tristi  tristius  helleboro."  |  At  last  black  hellebore  was  not  so  bitter." 

They  are  deceitful  kisses, 

"  'Quid  me  moUibus  implicas  lacertis  ?  I  "  ^V'hy  dost  within  thine  arms  me  lap, 

Quid  fallacibus  osculis  inescas  ?"  &c.  (  And  with  false  kisses  me  entrap." 

They  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse  :  =  Et  quae  me  perdunt,  oscula 
mille  dabat,  they  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest 
kisses,  I  deny  not,  osculiim  charitatis,  friendly  kisses,  modest  kisses,  vestal- 
virgin  kisses,  officious  and  ceremonial  kisses,  &;c.  Osculi  sensits,  brachiorum 
amplexz(s,  kissing  and  embracing  are  proper  gifts  of  Nature  to  a  man  ;  but 
these  are  too  lascivious  kisses,  ^  Implicuitque  sicos  circum  rnea  colla  lacertos,  Sfc. 
too  continuate  and  too  violent,  '^  BracMa  non  Jiederce,  non  vincunt  oscula 
conchce ;  they  cling  like  ivy,  close  as  an  oyster,  bill  as  doves,  meretricious 
kisses,  biting  of  hps,  cum  additamento  :  Tarn  impresso  ore  (saith  ^  Lucian)  ut 
vix  labia  detrahant,  inter  deoscidandum  mordicantes,  turn  et  os  aperientes  quo- 
que et  mammas  attrectantes,  S^x.  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to  Gyton,  innumera 
oscula  dedit  non  repugnanti  pruero,  cercicem  invadens,  innumerable  kisses^  &;c. 
More  than  kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses:  as  those  that  'he  spake  of,  Accepturus 
ub  ipsa  venere  7,  suavia,  Sfc.  with  such  other  obscenities  that  vain  lovers  use, 
which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  If,  as  Peter  de  Ledesmo  cas.  cons,  holds, 
every  kiss  a  man  gives  his  wife  after  marriage,  be  mortale  p>eccatum,  a  mortal 
sin,  or  that  of  '"  Hierome,  Adulter  est  quisquis  in  uxorem  suam  ardentior 
est  amator ;   or  that   of  Thomas    Secund.  qucest.    154.   artic.  4.    contactus  et 

1  Catullus  ad  Lesbiam  :    da  mihi  basia  miUe,  deinde  centum,  &c.  '  Petronius.     "  Only  attempt  to 

touch  her  person,  and  immediately  your  members  will  be  filled  nith  a  glow  of  delicious  warmth."  »  Apu- 

leius,  1.  10.  et  C'atalect.         '  Petronius.        »  Apuleius.  «  Petronius  Prosehos  ad  Circen.         y  Petronius. 

'  Animus  conjungitur,  et  spiritus  etiam  noster  per  osculum  effluit ;  alternatim  se  in  utriusque  corpus  infun- 
dentes  commiscent ;  animas  potius  quam  corporis  connectio.  =>  Catullus.  ^  Lucian.  Tom.  4. 

<:  Non  dat  basia,  dat  Nera  nectar,  dat  rores  animce  suaveolentes,  dat  nardum,  thymumque,  cinnamumque  et 
mel,f&c.     Secundus  bas.  4.  "i Eustathius  lib.  4.  =  Catullus.  'Buchanan.  R Ovid.  art.  am. 

Eleg.  IS.  >>  0\-id.  "  She  folded  her  arms  around  my  neck."  '  Cum  capita  liment  solitis  morsiunculis, 
et  cum  mammillarum  pressiunculis.     Lip.  od.  ant.  lee.  lib.  .".  ^  Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr.  '  Apuleius 

Miles.  G.  Et  unum  blandientis  linguae  admulsum  longfe  mellitum  :  et  post  lib.  11.  Arctius  earn  complexus  csepi 
sua\iari  jamque  pariter  patentis  oris  inhalitu  cinnameo  et  occursantis  lingu.^  illisu  nectareo,  &c.  '"  Lib.  1. 
advers.  Jovin   cap.  30. 
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osculiim  sit  ynortale  peccatum,  or  that  of  Diu-and.  Rational,  lib.  1.  cap.  10. 
abstinere  debent  conjuges  a  complexu,  toto  tempore  quo  solennitas  nuptiarum 
interdicitur,  what  shall  become  of  all  such  "  immodest  kisses  and  obscene 
actions,  the  forerunners  of  brutish  lust,  if  not  lust  itself  !  What  shall  become 
of  them  that  often  abuse  their  own  wives  ?  But  what  have  I  to  do  with 
this  ? 

That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  show  you  the  progress  of  this  burning  lust  ;  to 
epitomize  therefore  all  this  which  I  have  hitherto  said,  with  a  famihar  example 
out  of  that  elegant  Musa;us,  observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings 
of  Leander  and  Hero  :  they  began  first  to  look  one  on  another  with  a  lascivious 
look, 

"  Oblique  intuens  inde  nutibus, 

Nutibus  mutuisinducensineiTOrem  nientem  puellse. 
Et  ilia  e  contra  nutibus  mutuis  juvenis 
Leandri  quod  amorem  non  renuit,  &c.      Inde 
Adibat  iu  tenebris  tacite  quidem  stringens 
Roseos  puellae  digitos,  ex  imo  suspirabat 
Vehementer Inde 

Virginis  autem  bene  olens  collum  osculatus. 

Tale  verbum  ait  amoris  ictus  stimulo, 

Preees  audi  et  amoris  miserere  mei,  &c. 

Sic  fatus  recusautis  jiersuasit  mentem  puellip." 

The  same  proceeding  is  elegantly  described  by  ApoUonius  in  his  Argonautics, 
between  Jason  and  Medea,  by  Eustathius  in  the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of 
Ismenius  and  Ismene,  Achilles  Tatius  between  his  Chtophon  and  Leucippe, 
Chaucer's  neat  poem  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide  ;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in 
Petronius  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that  was  so  famous  all 
over  Asia  for  her  chastity,  and   that  mourned  for  her  husband  :  the  soldier 

wooed  her  with  such  rhetoric  as  lovers  use  to  do,' placitone  etiam  pug  nobis 

amori?  <^'c.  at  loMT  J^'angi  pertinaciam  passa  est,  he  got  her  good  will,  not    <  \^^-^ 
only  to ,  satisfy  his  lust,  °  but  to  hang  her  dead  husband's  body  on  the  cross  ^-^ 
(which  he  watched  instead  of  the  thief's  that  was  newly  stolen  away),  whilst 
he  wooed  her  in  her  cabin.      These  are  tales,  you  will  say,  but  they  have  most 
significant  morals,  and  do  well   express   those   ordinary  proceedings  of  doting    \ 
lovers. 

Many  such  alku-ements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles,  wrestlings, 
tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  <kc.  For  which  cause  belike, 
Godfridus  lib.  2.  de  amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such 
provocations  are  used  when  they  come  in  presence,  p  they  will  and  will  not, 


With  beclvs  and  nods  he  first  began 

To  try  the  wench's  mind, 
AVith  becks  and  nods  and  smiles  again 

An  answer  he  did  find. 
And  in  the  dark  he  took  her  by  the  hand, 
And  wrung  it  hard,  and  sighed  grievously. 
And  kiss'd  her  too,  and  woo'd  her  as  he  might, 
AVith  pity  me,  sweetheart,  or  else  1  die. 
And  with  such  words  and  gestures  as  there  past. 
He  won  his  mistress'  favour  at  the  last." 


' '  Malo  me  Galatea  petit  laseiva  puella , 
Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri." 


"  My  mistress  with  an  apple  woos  me, 
And  hastily  to  covert  goes 
To  hide  herself,  but  would  be  seen 
AVith  all  her  heart  before,  God  knows." 


Hero  so  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased, 

"  1  Yet  as  she  went  full  often  look'd  behind, 
And  many  poor  excuses  did  she  find 
To  linger  by  tlie  way," 

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and  coy, 

"  Denegat  et  iiugnat,  sed  vult  super  omnia  vinci."       I  "She  seems  not  won,  but  won  she  is  at  length, 

I      In  such  wars  women  use  but  half  their  strength." 

Sometimes  they  lie  open  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming,  apt,  yielding,  and 
Avilling  to  embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown,  with  that  shepherdess  in  Theocritus, 
Edyl.  27.  to  let  their  coats,  (fee,  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to 
some,  as  they  spy  their  advantage  ;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so 
surly,  so  demure,  you  had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or  ride  a  Avild  horse, 
than  get  her  favom%  or  win  her  love,  not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  for  a 

"  Oscula  qui  sumpsit,  si  non  et  cetei-a  sumpsit,  «S:c.  °  Corpus  placuit  mariti  sui  tolli  ex  area,  atque 

iUi  qus  vocabat  cruci  adfigi.  p  Novi  ingenium  mulierum,  nolunt  ubi  v«lis,  ubi  nolis  cupiunt  ultro.  Ter. 

Eunuc.  act.  4.  sc.  7.  i  Marlowe. 
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Idugdom.  ''Arctine's  Lucretia  was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kind,  as  she 
tells  her  own  tale,  "  Though  I  was  by  nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  fair, 
yet  by  these  tricks  I  seemed  to  be  far  more  amiable  than  I  was,  for  that  which 
men  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain,  draws  on  their  aflfection  with  a  most 
furious  desire.  I  had  a  suitor  loved  me  dearly  (said  she),  and  the  ^  more  he 
gave  me,  the  more  eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I  seemed  to  neglect,  to 
scorn  him,  and  which  I  commonly  gave  others,  I  would  not  let  him  see  me, 
converse  with  me,  no,  not  have  a  kiss."  To  gull  him  the  more,  and  fetch  him 
over  (for  him  only  I  aimed  at)  I  personated  mine  own  servant  to  bring  in  a 
present  from  a  Spanish  count,  whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  count's  servant,  which  he  did  excellently  well  perform  :  *  Comes  de  monte 
Turco,  "my  lord  and  master  hath  sent  your  ladyship  a  small  present,  and  part 
of  his  hunting,  a  piece  of  venison,  a  pheasant,  a  few  partridges,  he.  (all  which 
she  bought  with  lier  own  money),  commends  his  love  and  service  to  you, 
desiring  you  to  accept  of  it  in  good  part,  and  he  means  very  shortly  to  come 
and  see  you."  Withal  she  showed  him  rings,  gloves,  scarfs,  coronets  which 
others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was  no  such  matter,  but  only  to  circumvent 
him.  "By  these  means  (as  she  concludes)  "I  made  the  poor  gentleman  so  mad, 
that  he  was  ready  to  spend  himself,  and  venture  his  dearest  blood  for  my 
sake."  Philinua,  in  ^Lucian,  practised  all  this  long  before,  as  it  shall  appear 
unto  you  by  her  discourse  ;  for  when  Dipliilus  her  sweetheart  came  to  see  her 
(as  his  daily  custom  was)  she  frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her 
company,  but  kissed  Lamprius  his  co-rival,  at  the  same  time  >'  before  his  face  : 
V  but  why  was  it  ?  To  make  him  (as  she  telleth  her  mother  that  chid  her  for  it) 
"  "■•  mQte^j^alovis  ;  to  whet  bis  love,  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite,  and  to 
know  that  her  favom*  was  not  so  easy  to  be  had.  Many  other  tricks  she  used 
besides  this  (as  she  there  confesseth),  for  she  woiUd  fall  out  with,  and  anger 
him  of  set  purpose,  pick  quarrels  upon  no  occasion,  because  she  wotdd  be 
reconciled  to  him  again.  Amantium  tree  amoris  redintegratio,  as  the  old 
saying  is,  the  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love  ;  and  according  to 
that  of  Aristena^tus,  jiicimdiores  amorum  post  injurias  delicia,  love  is  increased 
by  injm'ies,  as  the  sunbeams  are  more  gracious  after  a  cloud.  And  surely  this 
aphorism  is  most  true  ;  for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said  Lucian,  "^If 
a  lover  be  not  jealous,  angry,  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out,  sigh  and  swear,  he  is  no 
true  lover."  To  kiss  and  coU,  hang  about  her  neck,  protest,  swear  and  wish, 
are  but  ordinary  symptoms,  incipientis  adhuc  et  crescentis  atnoris  signa  ;  but 
if  he  be  jealous,  angry,  apt  to  mistake,  iSic,  bene  spo-es  licet,  sweet  sister  he 
is  thine  own  ;  yet  if  you  let  him  alone,  humoiu'  him,  please  him,  &c. ,  and 
that  he  perceive  once  he  hath  you  sure,  without  any  co-rival,  his  love  will 
languish,  and  he  will  not  care  so  much  for  you.  Hitherto  (saith  she)  can  I 
speak  out  of  experience  ;  Demophantus  a  rich  fellow  was  a  suitor  of  mine,  I 
seemed  to  neglect  him,  and  gave  better  entertainment  to  Calhades  the  painter 
before  his  face,  principio  abiit,  verbis  me  insectatus,  at  first  he  went  away  all 
in  a  chafe,  cursing  and  swearing,  but  at  last  he  came  submitting  himself,  vow- 
ing and  protesting  he  loved  me  most  dearly,  I  should  have  aU  he  had,  and  that 
he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake.  Therefore  I  advise  thee  (dear  sister  Crisis) 
and  aU  maids,  not  to  use  your  suitors  over  kindly  ;  iusolentes  enim  sunt  hoc 
ciim  sentiunt,  'twill  make  them  proud  and  insolent  ;  but  now  and  then  reject 

■■  Pornodidascolo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  donat.  a  Gasp.  Barthio  Gerraano.  Q,uanquam  natura,  et  arte  eram 
formosissima,  isto  tameii  astu  tanto  speciosior  videbar,  quod  enim  oculis  cupitum  aagre  pra-betur,  inulto 
magis  affectus  hunianos  incendit.  s  Qy^  majoril)us  me  donis  propitiabat,  eo  pejoribus  ilium  modis 

tractabam,  ne  basiuni  impetravit,  &c.  '  Gomes  de  moute  Turco  Hispanus  has  de  venatione  sua  partes 

misit,  jussitque  peramanter  orare,  ut  hoc  quidecunque  douum  suo  nomine  accipias.  "  His  artibus  bominem 
ita  excantabam,  ut  pro  me  ille  ad  omnia  paratus,  Ajc.  >  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  vHelicto  illo,  aegre  ipsi 

interim  faciens,  et  omnino  difficilis.  '  Si  quis  enim  nee  Zelotypus  irascitur,  necpugnat  aliquando  amator, 
nee  perjurat,  non  est  habendus  amator,  i*tc.  Totus  hie  ignis  Zelotypia  constat,  &c.  ma.\imi  amores  inde 
nascuntur.    Sed  si  persuasum  illi  fuerit  te  solum  habere,  elanguescitillico  amor  suus. 
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them,  estrange  thyself,  et  si  me  audies  semel  atque  iterum  exclude,  shut  him 
out  of  doors  once  or  twice,  let  him  dance  attendance  ;  follow  my  counsel,  and 
by  this  means  ^you  shall  make  him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  con- 
ditions, and  do  whatsoever  you  will  have  him.  These  are  the  ordinary  practices  ; 
yet  in  the  said  Lucian,  Melissa  methiuks  had  a  trick  beyond  all  this  ;  for 
when  her  suitor  came  coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  co-rival's 
names  and  her  own  in  a  paper,  Melissa  amat  Hermotimum.,  Hermotimus 
Melissam,  causing  it  to  be  stuck  upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost 
it  in  the  way  where  he  used  to  walk  ;  which  when  the  silly  novice  perceived, 
statim  ut  legit  credidit,  instantly  apprehended  it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  (fee. 
"''and  so  when  I  was  in  despair  of  his  love,  fom-  months  after  I  recovered  him 
again."  Eugenia  drew  Timocles  for  her  valentine,  and  wore  his  name  a  long- 
time after  in  her  bosom  :  Camsena  singled  out  Pamphilus  to  dance,  at  Myson's 
wedding  (some  say),  for  there  she  saw  him  first  ;  FpeUcianus  overtook  CseUa 
by  the  highway  side,  ofiered  his  service,  thence  came  further  acquaintance,  and 
thence  came  love.  But^whc*^ can  repeat  half  their  devices  ?  What  Aretine 
experienced,  what  conceited  Lucian,  or  wanton  Aristensetus  ?  They  will 
deny  and  take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  earnestly  seek  the  same,  repel  to  make 
them  come  with  more  eagerness,  fly  from  if  you  follow,  but  if  averse,  as  a 
shadow  they  will  follow  you  ag-Mn,  fugientem  sequitur,  sequentemfugit ;  with  a 
regaining  retreat,  a  gentle  reluctancy,  a  smiling  threat,  a  pretty  pleasant 
peevishness  they  will  put  you  off,  aud  have  a  thousand  such  several  enticements. 
For  as  he  saith, 

"  "^  Non  est  forma  satis,  nee  qusB  \'ult  bella  vjderi,  I      '•  'Tis  not  enough  though  she  he  fair  of  hue. 
Debet  vulgari  more  placere  suis.  For  her  to  use  this  vulgar  complimeut  : 

Dicta,  sales,  lusus,  sermones,  gratia,  risus,  I!ut  pretty  toys  and  jests,  and  saws  and  smiles, 

Vincunt  natuije  candidioris  opus."  1  As  far  beyond  what  beauty  can  attempt." 

'^For  this  cause  belike  Philostratus,  in  his  images,  makes  diverse  loves,  "  some 
young,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  another,  some  winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some 
of  another,  some  with  torches,  some  with  golden  apples,  some  Avith  darts,  gins, 
snares,  and  other  engiiies  in  their  hands,"  as  Propertius  hath  prettily  painted 
them  out,  lib.  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  diverse  enticements,  or 
diverse  affections  of  lovers,  which  if  not  alone,  yet  jointly  may  batter  and  over- 
come the  strongest  constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Decius,  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious  persecutors  of 
the  church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a  young  Christian  by  no  means  (as 
^  Hierorae  records)  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they 
took  another  course  to  tempt  him  :  they  put  him  into  a  fair  garden,  and  set  a 
young  courtesan  to  dally  with  him,  "  f  she  took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed 
him,  and  that  which  is  not  to  be  named,"  manibusque  attrectare,  S^c,  and  all 
those  enticements  which  might  be  used,  that  whom  torments  could  not,  love 
ijii^'ht  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such  was  his  constancy,  she  could  not  over- 
come, and  when  this  last  engine  would  take  no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  own 
ways.  At  s  Berldey  in  Gloucestershire,  there  was  in  times  past  a  nmmery 
(saith  Gualterus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer,  that  lived  400  years  since), 
"  of  which  there  was  a  noble  and  a  fair  lady  abbess  :  Godwin,  that  subtile 
Earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  Avay,  (seeking  not  her  but  hers)  leaves  a  nephew 
of  his,  a  proper  young  gallant  (as  if  he  had  been  sick)  with  her,  till  he  came 
back  again,  and  gives  the  young  man  charge  so  long  to  comiterfeit,  till  he  had 

» Venientem  videbis  ipsuni  denuo  inflammatum  et  prorsus  insanientem.         •>  Et  sic  cum  fere  de  illo  despe- 
rassem,  post  menses  quatuor  ad  me  rediit.  "^  Petronius  C'atal.  <*  Imagines  deoi'um.  fol.  327.  varies 

amores  facit,  quos  aliqui  interpretantur  multiplices  affectus  et  illecebras,  alios  pueUos,  puellas,  alatos,  alios 
poma  aurea,  alios  sagittas,  aUos  laqueos,  &c.  «Epist.  lib.  .3.  vita  Pauli  Ereuiitae.  'Meretrix 

speciosa  cepit  delicatius  stringere  coUa  complexibus,  et  corpore  in  libidinem  concitato,  &c.  e  Camden 

in  Gloucestershire,  hide  praefuit  nobilis  et  formosa  abbatissa,  Godwinus  comes  indole  subtilis,  non  ipsam, 
Red  sua  cupiens,  reliquit  nepotem  suum  forma  elegantissimum,  tanquam  intu-mum  donee  reverteretur, 
instruit,  &c. 
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deflowered  the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  he  could,  and  leaves 
him  withal  riug8,  jewels,  girdles,  and  such  toys  to  give  them  still,  when  they 
came  to  visit  him.  The  young  man,  willing  to  undergo  such  a  business, 
played  his  part  so  well,  that  in  short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  beUies,  and 
when  he  had  done,  told  his  lord  how  he  had  sped  ;  ''  his  lord  made  instantly  to 
the  court,  tells  the  king  how  such  a  nunnery  was  become  a  bawdy-house,  pro- 
cures a  visitation,  gets  them  to  be  turned  out,  and  begs  the  lands  to  his  own 
use."  This  story  I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  you  may  see  of  what  force  these 
enticements  are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used,  and  how.hard  it  is  even  for  the 
most  averse  and  sanctified  souls  to  resist  such  allurements.  John  Major  in 
the  life  of  .John  the  monli,  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Theodosius,  commends  the 
hermit  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a  most  austere  life  ; 
but  one  night  by  chance  the  devil  came  to  his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a  young 
market  wench  that  had  lost  her  way,  and  desired  for  God's  sake  some  lodging 
with  him.  "  '  The  old  man  let  her  in,  and  after  some  common  conference  of 
her  mishap,  she  began  to  inveigle  him  with  lascivious  talk  and  jests,  to  play 
with  his  beard,  to  kiss  him,  and  do  worse,  till  at  last  she  overcame  him.  As 
he  went  to  address  himself  to  that  business,  she  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the 
devils  in  the  air  laughed  him  to  scorn."  Whether  this  be  a  true  stoiy,  or  a 
tale,  I  will  not  much  contend,  it  serves  to  illustrate  this  which  I  have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  such  like 
enticing  baits,  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many  others,  which  will  of  themselves 
intend  this  passion  of  burning  lust,  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least ; 
and  it  is  an  engine  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it.  Incitatnentum  llbidinis, 
Petrarch  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust.  "A  ''circle  of  which  the  devil  himself  is 
the  centre.  '  Many  women  that  use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home,  most  indif- 
ferent, none  better."  '"  Another  terms  it  "  the  companion  of  all  filthy  delights 
'->i.^  and  enticements,  and  'tis  not  easily  told  what  inconveniences  come  by  it,  what 
y^  ^^currile  talk,  obscene  actions,"  and  many  times  such  monstrous  gestures,  such 
lascivious  motions,  such  wanton  tunes,  meretricious  kisses,  homely  embracings, 

"  "  (ut  Gaditana  canoro 


Incipiat  prurire  choro,  plausuque  probatae 
Ad  terrain  trennila  descendant  chine  puellee, 
Irritamentuni  Veneris  languentis)" 

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomizer  of  °  Trogus  had 
to  the  full  described  and  set  out  King  Ptolemy's  riot  as  a  chief  engine  and 
instrument  of  his  overthrow,  he  adds,  tympanum  et  tripudium,  fiddling  and 
dancing:  "  the  king  was  not  a  spectator  only,  but  a  principal  actor  himself." 
A  thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a  gentlewoman's  bringing 
up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the  lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  befoi'e  she 
can  say  her  paternoster,  or  ten  commandments.  'Tis  the  next  way  theii' 
parents  think  to  get  them  husbands,  they  are  compelled  to  learn,  and  by  that 
means,  P  Inccesios  amores  de  temro  meditantur  ungue  ;  'tis  a  great  allurement 
as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it.  Thais,  in  Lucian,  inveigled 
Lamprias  in  a  dance,  Ilerodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made  him  swear 
to  give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  platter,  ^i  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Palais,  spied  Arlette,  a  fair  maid,  as  she  danced 

•>  Ills  impiger  regem  adit,  abbatissam  et  suas  pragnantes  edocet,  exploratoribus  missis  probat,  et  iis  ejectia, 
k  domino  suo  raanerium  accepit.  '  Post  sermones  de  casii  suo  suavitate  sermonis  conciliat  animum 

hominis,  manuraqne  inter  colloquia  et  risus  ad  barbam  protendit  et  palpare  coepit  cer\icem  suam  et  osculari ; 
qnid  multa  ?     Captivum  ducit  militem  Christi.     Complexura  evanescit,  deinones  in  aere  monachum  riserunt. 
"  ''  Choraea  circulus,  cujus  centrum  diab.  '  Multse  inde  impudicEC  domiim  rediere,  plures  ambiguEe,  nielior 

nulla.  ">  Turpium  deliciarum  conies  est  externa  saltatio  ;  neqiie  certe  facile  dictu  quas  mala  hinc  visus 

hauriat,  et  quae  pariat,  coUoquia,  monstrosos,  inconditos  gestus,  ic.  "  Juv.  Sat.  11.    "  Perhaps  you 

may  expect  that  a  Gaditanian  with  a  tuneful  company  may  begin  to  wanton,  and  girls  approved  with  applause 
lower  themselves  to  the  ground  in  a  lascivious  manner,  a  provocative  of  languishing  desire."  °  Justin.  1.  10. 
Adduntur  instriimenta  luxuriae,  tympana  et  tripudia;  nee  tarn  spectator  rex ,  sed  nequitia:  magister,  &c. 
p  llor.  1.  5.  od.  6.  1  Havarde  vita  ejus. 
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on  a  green,  and  was  so  much  enamoured  with  the  object,  that  ''  he  must  needs 
lie  with  her  that  night.  Owen  Tudor  won  Queen  Catherine's  affection  in  a 
dance,  falling  by  chance  with  liis  head  in  her  lap.  Who  cannot  parallel  these 
stories  out  of  his  experience  ?  Speusippas  a  noble  gallant  in  ^  that  Greek 
Aristenpetus,  seeing  Panareta  a  fair  young  gentlewoman  dancing  by  accident, 
was  so  far  in  love  with  her,  that  for  a  long  time  after  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  Panareta  :  he  came  raving  home  full  of  Panareta  :  "  Wlio  would  not 
admire  her,  who  would  not  love  her,  that  should  but  see  her  dance  as  I  did  ? 
0  admirable,  0  divine  Panareta  !  I  have  seen  old  and  new  Rome,  many  fair 
cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  like  to  Panareta,  they  are  dross, 
dowdies  all  to  Panareta  !  0  how  she  danced,  how  she  tripped,  how  she  turned, 
with  what  a  grace  !  happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy  her.  0  most  incom- 
parable, only,  Panareta!"  When  Xenophon,  in  Symposio,  or  Banquet,  had 
discoursed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engines  that  might  be  devised,  to  move 
Socrates,  amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a  plea- 
sant interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  "*  Fii'st  Ariadne  dressed 
like  a  bride  came  in  and  took  her  place  ;  by  and  by  Dionysius  entered,  dancing 
to  the  music.  The  spectators  did  all  admire  the  j^onng  man's  carriage  ;  and 
Ariadne  herself  was  so  much  aft'ected  with  the  sight,  that  she  could  scarce  sit. 
After  a  while  Dionysius  beholding  Ariadne,  and  incensed  with  love,  bowing  to 
her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed  her  with  a  grace  ;  she  embraced  him 
again,  and  kissed  him  with  like  affection,  &c.,  as  the  dance  required ;  but  they 
that  stood  by,  and  saw  this,  did  much  applaud  and  commend  them  both  for  it. 
And  when  Dionysius  rose  np,  he  raised  her  up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  ges- 
tures, embraces,  kisses,  and  love  compliments  passed  between  them  :  which 
when  they  saw  fair  Bacchus  and  beautiful  Ariadue  so  sweetly  and  so  unfeign- 
edly  kissing  each  other,  so  really  embracing,  they  swore  they  loved  indeed,  and 
were  so  inflamed  with  the  object,  that  they  began  to  rouse  up  themselves,  as  if 
they  would  have  flown.  At  the  last  when  they  saw  them  still,  so  willingly 
embracing,  and  now  ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  they  were  so  ravished 
Avith  it,  that  they  that  were  unmarried,  swore  they  would  forthwith  marry,  and 
those  that  were  married  called  instantly  for  then'  horses,  and  galloped  home 
to  their  wives."  What  greater  niotive  can  there  be  than  this  bm-ning  lust  ? 
what  so  violent  an  oppugner  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  so  many 
general  councils  condemn  it,  so  many  fathers  abhor  it,  so  many  grave  men 
speak  against  it  ;  "  Use  not  the  company  of  a  woman,"  saith  Syracides,  8.  4. 
"that  is  a  singer,  or  a  dancer  ;  neither  hear,  lest  thou  be  taken  in  her 
craftiness."  In  circo  non  tarn  cernitur  quam  discitur  libido.  ^  jjfedus  holds, 
lust  in  theatres  is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory  Nazianzen  that  eloquent 
divine,  [^  as  he  relates  the  story  himself,)  when  a  noble  friend  of  his  solemnly 
invited  him  with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  OlyTnpia's  wedding,  refused  to 
come  :  "  ^For  it  is  absiu'd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers  ;" 
he  held  it  unfit  to  be  a  spectator,  much  less  an  actor.  Nemo  saltat  sobrius, 
TuUy  writes,  he  is  not  a  sober  man  that  danceth  ;  for  some  such  reason 
(belike)  Domitian  forbade  the  Roman  senators  to  dance,  and  for  that  fact 
removed  many  of  them  from  the  senate.    But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious 

'  Of  whom  he  begat  William  the  Conqueror ;  by  the  same  token  she  tore  her  smock  down,  saying,  Src. 
'  Epist.  2f).  Qiiis  non  miratus  est  saltantem  ?  Quis  non  vidit  et  amavit  ?  veterem  et  novara  vidi  Romam,  sed 
tibi  similem  non  vidi  Panareta  ;  fehx  qui  Panareta  fruitur,  &c.  '  Principio  Ariadne  velut  sponsa  prodit,  ac 
sola  recedit ;  prodiens  illico  Dionysius  ad  numeros  cantaute  tibia  saltabat ;  admirati  sunt  omnes  saltantem 
juvenem,  ipsaque  Ariadne,  ut  vix  potuerit  conquiescere  ;  postea  vero  cum  Dionysius  earn  aspexit,  &c.  Ut 
autem  surrexit  Dionysius,  erexit  simul  Ariadnem,  licebatque  spectare  gestus  osculantium,  et  inter  se  com- 
plectentium  ;  qui  autem  spectabant,  &c.  Ad  extremum  videntes  eos  mutuis  amplexibus  implicatos  et  jamjam 
ad  thalamum  ituros  :  qui  non  duxerant  uxores  jurabant  uxores  se  ducturos  :  qui  autem  duxerant  coiiscensis 
equis  et  incitatis,  ut  iisdem  fruerentur,  domum  festinanmt.  "  Lib.  i.  decontemnend.  anioribus.  »  Ad 

Anysium  epist.  57.  ">  Intempestivum  enim  est,  et  a  nuptiis  abborrens,  inter  saltantcs  podagricum  \idere 

senem,  etepiscop\im. 
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and  Pagan  dances,  'tis  tlie  abuse  that  causeth  such  inconvenience,  and  I  do 
not -well  therefore  to  condemn,  speak  against,  or  "  innocently  to  accuse  the 
best  and  pleasantest  thing  (so  '■  Lucian  calls  it)  that  belongs  to  mortal  men." 
You  misinterpret,  I  condemn  it  not  ;  I  hold  it  notwithstanding  an  honest  dis- 
port, a  lawfid  recreation,  if  it  be  opportune,  moderately  and  soberly  used  :  I 
am  of  Plutarch's  mind,  "  -''that  wliich  respects  pleasure  alone,  honest _a-ecrea- 
tiou,  or  bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  contemned  :"  I  subscribe 
to  •'Lucian,  "  'tis  an  elegant  thing,  which  cheereth  up  the  mind,  exerciseth  the 
body,  delights  the  spectators,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally 
affecting  the  ears,  eyes,  and  soul  itself."  Sallust  discommends  singing  and 
dancing  in  Sempronia,  not  that  she  did  sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in 
excess,  'tis  the  abuse  of  it ;  and  Gregory's  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn  it, 
but  in  some  folks.  Many  will  not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance  together,  because 
it  is  a  provocation  to  lust  :  they  may  as  well,  with  Lycurgus  and  Mahomet,  cut 
down  all  vines,  forbid  the  drinking  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes  some  men  drunk. 

' '  ■"  Nihil  prodest  quod  non  Isedere  posset  idem  ; 
Igne  quid  utilius  ?" 

I  say  of  this  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations,  they  are  like  fire,  good  and 
bad,  and  I  see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be 
done  at  dug  times,  and  by  fit  persons  :  and  conclude  with  Wolfongus  ^^  Hider, 
and  most  of  our  modern  divines  :  Si  decorcc,  graves,  verecundoe,  plena  luce 
bonorum  virorum  et  matrovarum  honestarum,  tempestvve  Jiant,  p7'obari  jwssunt, 
et  debent.  "  There  is  atim^  to^naQurn,  a  time  to  dance,"  Eccles.  iii.  4.  Let 
them  take  their  pleasures  then,  and  as  ^  he  said  of  old,  "young  men  and 
maids  flourishing  in  their  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  well  attired,  and  of 
comely  carriage,  dancing  a  Greek  galliard,  and  as  their  dance  required,  kept 
their  time,  now  turning  now  tracing,  now  apart  now  altogether,  now  a  courtesy 
then  a  caper,"  &c.,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty  knots,  and 
swimming  figures.  The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  the  earth,  the 
three  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  centre,  now  stationary,  now  direct, 
now  retrograde,  now  in  apogee,  then  in  jjerigee,  now  swift  then  slow,  occiden- 
tal, oriental,  they  turn  round,  jump  and  trace,  $  and  ^  about  the  sun  with 
those  thirty-three  Maculge  or  Bourbonian  planet,  circa  Solem  saltantes  Ci/thare- 
dum,  saith  Fromundus.  Four  Medicean  stars  dance  about  Jupiter,  two  Aus- 
trian about  Saturn,  <fcc.,  and  all  (belike)  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Our 
greatest  counsellors,  and  staid  senators,  at  some  times  dance,  as  David  before 
the  ark,  2  Sam.  vi.  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  xv.  20.  Judith,  xv.  13.  (though  the 
devil  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in  those  bawdy  bacchanals),  and  well  may 
they  do  it.  The  greatest  soldiers,  as  fQuintihanus,  siEmilius  Probus,  '^  Coelius 
Rhodiginus,  have  proved  at  large,  stiU  use  it  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  most 
worthy  senators,  cantare,  saltare.  Lucian,  Macrobius,  Libanus,  Plutarch,  Julius, 
Pollux,  Athenseus,  have  written  just  tracts  in  commendation  of  it.  In  this  our 
age  it  is  in  much  request  in  those  countries,  as  in  all  civil  commonwealths,  as 
Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  hath  proved  at 
large,  *  amongst  the  barbarians  themselves  none  so  precious  ;  all  the  world 
allows  it. 

"  ''  Divitias  contemno  tuas,  rex  Crrese,  tuamque 
Vendo  Asiam,  unguentis,  flora,  niero,  clioreis." 

'  Rem  omnium  in  mortalium  vita  optimam  innocenter  accusare.  '  Quee  honestam  voluptatem  respicit, 

aut  corporis  exercitium,  contemni  non  debet.  ^  Elegantissima  res  est,  qiise  et  mcntem  acuit,  corpus 

exerceat,  et  spectantes  oblectet,  multos  gestus  decoros  docens,  oculos,  aures,  animum  ex  sequo  demulcens. 
■^Ovid.  "I  System,  moralis  philosophise.  "  Apuleius.  10.  I'uelli,  puellteque  virenti  florentes  setatula, 

forma  conspicui,  veste  nitidi,  incessu  gratiosi,  Gra>canicam  saltantes  Pyrrhicam,  dispositis  ordinationibus, 
decoros  ambitus  inerrabant,  nunc  in  orbem  flexi,  nunc  in  obliquam  seriem  connexi,  nunc  in  quadrum  cuneati, 
nunc  ind&  separati,  &c.  'Lib.  1.  cap.  11.  8  Vit.  Epaminondse.  ''Lib.  5.  'Read  P.  Martyr 

Ocean  Decad.  Benzo,  Lerius  Hacluit,  <fcr.  '<  Angerianus  Krotoprcdium. 
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1  Plato,  in  his  Commonwealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  be  maintained, 
"that  young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see  one  another,  and  be  seen  ;" 
nay  more,  he  would  have  them  dance  naked  ;  and  scoffs  at  them  that  laugh  at 
it.  But  Eusebius  prcepar.  Evangel,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  and  Theodoret  lib.  9. 
curat,  grcec.  affect.  Avorthily  lash  him  for  it  ;  and  well  they  might  :  for  as  one 
saith,  "TO  the  very  sight  of  naked  parts  causeth  enormous,  exceeding  concu- 
piscences, and  stirs  up  both  men  and  women  to  bm-ning  lust."  There  is  a 
mean  in  all  things  :  this  is  my  censure  in  brief  ;  dancing  is  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our  Christian  dances  are); 
if  tempestively  used,  a  furious  motive  to  bm*ning  lust ;  if  as  by  Pagans  hereto- 
fore, unchastely  abused.     But  I  proceed. 

If  these  allurements  do  not  take  place,  for  "  Simierus,  that  great  master  of 
dalliance,  shall  not  behave  himself  better,  the  more  effectually  to  move  others, 
and  satisfy  their  lust,  they  will  swear  and  lie,  promise,  protest,  forge,  counter- 
feit, brag,  bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  aU  sides.  'Twas  Lucretia's  counsel  in 
Aretine,  Si  vis  arnica  frui,  promitte,  finge,  jura,  per  jura,  jacta,  simula,  men- 
tire  ;  and  they  put  it  well  in  practice,  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 

"  "  mihi  Delphica  tellus  I  ' '  Delphos,  Claros,  and  Tenedos  serve  me, 

Et  Claros  et  Tenedos,  patareaque  regia  senit,  And  Jupiter  is  known  my  sire  to  be." 

Jupiter  est  genitor" I 

PThe  poorest  swains  will  do  as  much,  ^Mille  pecus  nivei  sunt  et  mihi  vallihus 
agni ;  "  I  have  a  thousand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at  her 
command," 

"  ■■Tibi  nos,  tibi  nostra  siipellex, 

Ruraque  servierint" 

"house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,"  as  he  is  himself.  Dinomachus,  a 
senator's  son  in  ^  Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench  inferior  to  him  in  birth  and 
fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish  his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he 
loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  her  alone,  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  his 
father  died  (a  very  rich  man  and  almost  decrepid)  he  would  make  her  his  wife. 
The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  acquainted  with  the  business,  who  being 
an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such  matters,  told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to 
yield  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less,  for  dost  thou  think  he  will  ever 
care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  *  that  may  have  his  choice  of  all  the  beau- 
ties in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so  many  talents,  as  young,  better 
qualified,  and  fairer  than  thyself?  daughter  believe  him  not:  the  maid  was 
abashed,  and  so  the  matter  broke  off.  Wlien  Jupiter  Avooed  Juno  fii-st  (Lilius 
Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  comment  on  Theocritus)  the  better  to  effect 
his  suit,  he  turned  himself  into  a  cuckoo,  and  spying  her  one  day  walking 
alone,  separated  from  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly  to  arise, 
for  fear  of  which  she  fled  to  shelter  :  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise  flew 
into  her  lap,  in  virginis  Junonis  gremium  devolavit,  whom  Juno  for  pity 
covered  in  her  "  apron.  But  he  turned  himself  forthwith  into  his  own  shape, 
b'egan  to  embrace,  and  offer  violence  unto  her,  sed  ilia  matris  metu  abnuebat, 
but  she  by  no  means  would  yield,  donee  pollicitus  commbium  obtinuit,  till  he 
vowed  and  swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave  consent.  This  fact  was 
done  at  Thornax  hill,  which  ever  after  was  called  Cuckoo  hill,  and  in  perpetual 
remembrance  there  was  a  temple  erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the  same  place.  So 
powerfid  are  fair  promises,  vows,  oaths  and  protestations.      It  is  an  ordinary 

'  10  Leg.  •niV  ya?  TtiauTyi;  ir^i^y,;  Uixa,  &-C.  hujus  causa  oportuit  disciplinam  constitui,  ut  tam  pueri  quam 
puellse  choreas  celebrant,  spectenturque  ac  spectent,  &c.  "'  Aspectus  enim  nudorum  corporum  tam  mares 
quam  feminas  irritare  solet  ad  enormes  lasciviae  appetitus.  "  Camden  Annal.  anno  1578,  fol.  276.     Ama- 

toriis  facetiis  et  illecebris  exquisitissimus.  "  Met.  1.  Ovid.  p  Erasmus  egl.  mille  mei  siculis  errant  m 

raontibus  agni.  i  Virg.  '  Lecheus.  '  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial,  amare  se  jurat  ct  lachrimatur  dicitque 

uxorem  me  ducere  velle,  quum  pater  oculos  clausisset.  •  Quum  dotem  alibi  multo  m.a.iorem  aspiciet,  &c. 

"  Or  upper  garment.  Quern  .luno  miserata  veste  cnntexit. 
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thing  too  in  this  case  to  helic  their  age,  which  widows  usually  do,  that  mean 
to  marry  again,  and  bachelors  too  sometimes, 

"  '  Cnjus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas, 
ceruere  lustrum  ;" 

to  say  they  are  younger  than  they  are.  Carmides  in  the  said  Lucian  loved 
Philematium,  an  old  maid  of  forty -five  years;  '^  she  swore  to  him  she  was  hut 
thirty-two  next  December.  But  to  dissemble  in  this  kind,  is  familiar  of  all 
sides,  and  often  it  takes.     *  Fallere  credentem  res  est  operosa  puellam,  'tis  soon 

done,  no  such  great  mastery,  Egregiam,  verb  laudem,  et  spolia  ampla, • 

and  nothing  so  frequent  as  to  belie  their  estates,  to  prefer  their  suits,  and  to 
advance  themselves.  Many  men  to  fetch  over  a  young  woman,  widows,  or 
whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to  crack,  forge  and  feign  any  thing  comes  next, 
bid  his  boy  fetch  his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves,  jewels,  (kc.  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet- 
golden-tissue  breeches,  &c.  when  there  is  no  such  matter;  or  make  any  scruple 
to  give  out,  as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was  master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many 
servants,  and  to  personate  their  part  the  better  take  upon  them  to  be  gentle- 
men of  good  hoiises,  well  descended  and  allied,  hire  apparel  at  brokers,  some 
scavenger  or  prick-louse  tailors  to  attend  upon  them  for  the  time,  swear  they 
have  great  possessions,  "  bribe,  lie,  cog,  and  foist  how  dearly  they  love,  how 
bravely  they  wiU  maintain  her,  like  any  lady,  countess,  duchess,  or  queen ; 
they  shall  have  gowns,  tiers,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet, 

"  The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightingales,        I  Spirit  of  roses  and  of  violets, 

The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  ostriches.  The  milk  of  unicorns,"  &c. 

Their  bath  shall  be  the  juice  of  gilliflowers,  | 

as  old  Vulpoue  courted  Cceha  in  the  '^comedy,  when  as  they  are  no  such  men, 
not  worth  a  groat,  but  mere  sharkers,  to  make  a  fortune,  to  get  their  desire, 
or  else  pretend  love  to  spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for 
better  entertainment.      The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less, 

"  y  Nil  metuunt  jurare,  nihil  promittere  curant :  1      "  O-it'is,  vows,  promises,  are  much  protested  ; 

Sed  simul  ac  cupidse  mentis  satiata  libido  est,  |         But  when  their  mind  and  lust  is  satisfied. 

Dicta  nihil  metudre,  nihil  perjuria  curant ;"  j         Oaths,  vows,  promises,  are  quite  neglected  ;" 

though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Csesar,  by  Venus'  shrine.  Hymen's 
deity,  by  Jupiter^  and  all  the  other  gods,  give  no  credit  to  his  words.  For 
when  lovers  swear,  Venus  laughs,  Venus  hcec  j)erju7-ia  ridet,  '  Jupiter  himself 
smiles,  and  pardons  it  withal,  as  grave  ^  Plato  gives  out ;  of  all  perjury,  that 
alone  for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises,  lies,  oaths,  and 
protestations  will  not  avail,  they  fall  to  bribes,  tokens,  gifts,  and  such  like 
feats.  ^  Plurhmis  auro  conciliatnr  amor :  as  Jupiter  corrupted  Danae  with  a 
golden  shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely  crown,  (which  was  afterwards 
translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines ;)  they  will  rain  chickens, 
florins,  crowns,  angels,  all  manner  of  coins  and  stamps  in  her  lap.  And  so 
must  he  certainly  do  that  will  speed,  make  many  feasts,  banquets,  invitations, 
send  her  some  j)resent  or  other  every  foot.  Summo  studio  parentxr  epixlcB 
(saith  f  Hffidus)  et  crehrce  fiant  largitiones,  he  must  be  very  bountiful  and 
liberal,  seek  and  sue,  not  to  her  only,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  familiars, 
fiddlers,  panders,  parasites,  and  household  servants ;  he  must  insinuate  him- 
self, and  sm-ely  will,  to  all,  of  all  sorts,  messengers,  porters,  carriers ;  no  man 
must  be  unrewarded,  or  unrespected.  I  had  a  suitor  (saith  ''  Aretine's  Lucre- 
tia)  that  when  he  came  to  my  house,  flung  gold  and  silver  about,  as  if  it  had 
been  chaff.     Another  suitor  I  had  was  a  very  choleric  fellow  ;  but  I  so  handled 

'  Hor.  '  Dejeravit  ilia  secundum  supra  trigesimum  ad  proximum  Decembrem  completuram  se  esse. 

'Ovid.  "  Nam  donis  ^^ncitu^  omnis  amor.  Catullus  1.  el.  5.  ' Fox,  act.  3.  sc.  3.  y  Catullus. 

'  Perjuria  ridet  amantum  .Jupiter,  et  ventos  irrita  ferre  jubet,  Tibul.  lib.  3.  et  (j.  ■•'  In  Philebo.  pejeran- 

tibus,  his  dii  soli  ignoscunt.  ^  Catul.  '  Lib.  1.  de  contemnendis  amoribus.  ^  Dial.  Ital.  argentum 

ut  paieas  projiciebat.  Biliosum  habui  amatorem  qui  supplex  flexis  genibus,  &c.  Nullus  recens  allatus  teiTiP 
fructus,  nullum  cupediarum  genus  tam  carum  erat,  nullum  vinum  Creticum  pretiosum,  quin  ad  me  ferret 
illico  ;  credo  alterum  oculum  pignori  datunis,  &c. 
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him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I  brought  liim  upon  his  knees.  If  there  had  been 
an  excellent  bit  in  the  market,  any  novelty,  fish,  fruit,  or  fowl,  muscadel,  or 
malmsey,  or  a  cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  presented  presently  to 
me ;  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come  by,  yet  I  had  it :  the  poor  fellow  was 
so  fond  at  last,  that  I  think  if  I  would  I  might  have  had  one  of  his  eyes  out  of 
his  head.  A  third  suitor  was  a  merchant  of  Rome,  and  his  manner  of  wooing 
was  with  ^  exquisite  music,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &c.  I  held  him  off  till  at 
length  he  protested,  promised,  and  swore  pro  vii-giniiate  regno  me  donaturwm, 
I  should  have  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands, /?ro  concubitu  solo  ;  *"  neither 
was  there  ever  any  conjuror,  I  think,  to  charm  his  spirits  that  used  such  atten- 
tion, or  mighty  words,-  as  he  did  exquisite  phrases,  or  general  of  any  army  so 
many  stratagems  to  win  a  city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the  love  of 
me.  Thus  men  are  active  and  passive,  and  women  not  far  behind  them  in 
i\i\&  \m.S^\~Audax  ad^mmcifdeWina,  qu(B  ve^  vel  odil. 

s  For  half  so  boldly  theox  can  non 
Swear  and  lye  as  women  can.  ' - 

'^  They  will  crack,  counterfeit,  and  collogue  as  well  as  the  best,  with  handker- 
chiefs, and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies,  and  such  toys :  as  he  justly  com- 
plained. 


'  Cur  mittis  vioUis  ?  nempe  ut  violentius  uret ; 
Quid  violas  violis  me  violenta  tuis  ?"  &c. 


' '  'Why  dost  thou  send  me  violets,  my  dear  ? 
To  make  me  bum  more  violent,  I  fear, 
With  violets  too  violent  thou  art. 
To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart." 


When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears.  Hcec  scripsi  (tes- 
tor  amorem)  mixta  lacliri/mis  et  suspiriis,  'twixt  tears  and  sighs,  I  write  this 
(I  take  love  to  witness),  saith  ^  Chelidonia  to  Philonius.  Lnmina  qure  modo 
fulmina,  jam  flumina  lachrymarum ,  those  burning  torches  are  now  turned 
to  floods  of  tears.  Aretine's  Lucretia,  when  her  sweetheart  came  to  town, 
^  wept  in  his  bosom,  "that  he  might  be  persuaded  those  tears  were  shed  for 
joy  of  his  return."  Quartilla  in  Petronius,  when  nought  wovdd  move,  fella 
weeping,  and  as  Balthazar  Castiho  paints  them  out,  "  "^  To  these  crocodile's 
tears  they  will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs,  and  sorrowfid  countenance,  pale  colour, 
leanness,  and  if  you  do  but  stir  abroad,  these  fiends  are  ready  to  meet  you  at 
every  turn,  with  such  a  sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look,  as  if  they  were 
now  ready  to  die  for  your  sake ;  and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a  young  novice  thus 
beset,  escape  ?  "     But  believe  them  not. 


-"  "animam  ne  crede  pueUis, 


Namqueest  fceminea  tutior  unda  fide." 

Thou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles,  and  protesta- 
tions, she  is  solely  thine,  thou  hast  her  heart,  hand,  and  aftection,  when  as 
indeed  there  is  no  such  matter,  as  the  °  Spanish  bawd  said,  gaiidet  ilia  habere 
uniim  in  lecto,  alterum  in  porta,,  tertium  qui  domi  suspiret,  she  will  have  one 
sweetheart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a  third  sighing  at  home,  a  fourth,  he. 
Every  young  man  she  sees  and  likes  hath  as  much  interest,  and  shall  as  soon 
enjoy  her  as  thyself.  On  the  other  side,  which  I  have  said,  men  are  as  false, 
let  them  swear,  protest,  and  lie ;  p  Quod  vobis  dicunt,  dixerunt  mille  ptiellis. 
They  love  some  of  them  those  eleven  thousand  virgins  at  once,  and  make  them 
believe,  each  particidar,  he  is  besotted  on  her,  or  love  one  till  they  see  another, 

"  Post  musicam  opiperas  epulas,  et  tantis  juramentis,  donis,  &c.  '  Nunquam  aliquis  umbrarum 

conjurator  tanta  attentione,  tamque  potentibus  verbis  usus  est,  quam  ille  exquisitis  mihi  dictis,  &c. 
K Chaucer.  '' Ah  crudele  genus  nee  tutum  fcemina  nomen  !  Tibul.  1.  3.  eleg.  4.  '.Jovianus  Pon. 

■■  Aristsenetus,  lib.  '2.  epist.  13.  '  Suaviter  flebam,  ut  persuasum  habeat  lachryinas  prae  gaudio  illius  reditus 
mihi  emanare.  ■"  Lib  3.  his  accedunt,  vultus  subtristis,  color  pallidus,  gemebunda  vox,  ignita  suspiria, 

lachrymae  prope  innumerabiles.  Ista?  se  statim  umbr£e  offerunt  tanto  squalore  et  in  omni  fere  diverticiUo 
tanta  macie,  ut  illas  jamjam  moribundas  putes.  "  Petronius.     "  Trust  not  your  heart  to  women,  for  the 

wave  is  less  treacherous  than  their  fidelity."  "  Ccelestina,  act  7.  Barthio  interpret  omnibus  arridet,  et  & 

singulis  amari  se  solam  dicit.  p  Ovid.  "  They  have  made  the  same  promises  to  a  thousand  girls  that  they 
make  to  you." 

N  N 
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aiul  then  her  alone  ;  like  Mile's  wife  in  Apulcius,  lib.  2.  Si  qiiem  conspexerit 
xpeciosai  formed  invenem,  venusiaie.  ejus  siwiitur,  et  in  eum  animum  intorquet. 
'Tis  their  common  compliment  in  that  case,  they  care  not  what  they  swear, 
say,  or  do  :  One  while  they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  downright  and 
scoff  at  them,  and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves,  stab  and 

kill,  if  they  may  not  enjoy  them.      Henceforth,  therefore, nulla  viro 

juranti  faeniina  credat,  let  not  maids  believe  them.  These  tricks  and  counter- 
feit passions  are  more  familiar  with  women,  i  finem  hie  clolori  faciei  ant  vitoe 
dies,  misn'ere  aniantis,  quoth  Phajdra  to  Hippolitus.  Joessa,  in  ""  Lucian,  told 
Pythias,  a  young  man,  to  move  him  the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her, 
she  was  resolved  to  make  away  herself.  "  There  is  a  Nemesis,  and  it  cannot 
choose  but  grieve  and  trouble  thee,  to  hear  that  I  have  either  strangled  or 
drowned  myself  for  thy  sake."  Nothing  so  common  to  this  sex  as  oaths, 
vows,  and  protestations,  and  as  I  have  ah-eady  said,  tears,  which  they  have  at 
command ;  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one  woidd  think  their  very  hearts  were 
dissolved  Avithin  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears ;  their  eyes  arc  like  rocks, 
which  still  drop  water,  diarice  lachrymce  et  sudoris  in  modum  turgeri  promjjtce, 
saith  **  Arista^netus,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat,  weep  with  one  eye, 
laugh  with  the  other ;   or  as  childi'en  *  weep  and  cry,  they  can  both  together. 

"  "  Neve  puellarum  lachryniis  moveare  memento,     I      "  Care  not  for  women's  tears,  I  counsel  thee, 
Ut  flex-ent  oculos  erudiere  suos."'  |         They  teach  their  eyes  as  much  to  weep  as  see." 

And  as  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  a  goose  going  bare- 
foot. Wlien  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  sent  a  crier  about,  to  bid  every 
one  that  met  him  take  heed. 


"Si  flentem  aspicias,  ne  mox  fallare,  caveto  ; 
Sin  arridebit,  magis  effuge  ;  et  oscula  si  fors 
Ferre  volet,  fugito  ;  sunt  oscula  noxia,  in  ipsis 
Suntque  venena  labris,"  &c. 


"  Take  heed  of  Cupid's  tears,  ifcautelous. 
And  of  his  smiles  and  kisses  I  thee  tell, 
If  that  he  offer 't,  for  they  be  noxious, 
And  very  poison  in  his  lips  doth  dwell." 


y  A  thousand  years,  as  Castillo  conceives,  "  will  scarce  serve  to  reckon  up  those 
iiUurements  and  guiles,  that  men  and  womenuse  to -deceive,  one  another  with^" 

Sdbsect.  V. — Bawds,  Philters,  Causes. 

When  all  other  engines  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no  farther  of  themselves, 
their  last  refuge  is  to  fly  to  bawds,  panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts  ; 
rather  than  fail,  to  the  devil  himself.  Flectere  si  nequeunt  superos,  Acheronta 
movebunt.  And  by  those  indirect  means  many  a  man  is  overcome,  and  pre- 
cipitated into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For  these  ba\vds,  first, 
they  are  everywhere  so  common,  and  so  many,  that,  as  he  said  of  old  Croton, 
2  omnes  hie  aut  captantur,  ant  captant,  either  inveigle  or  be  inveigled,  we  may 
say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  professed,  cunning  bawds  in  them. 
Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  liberal  science,  as  Lucian  calls  it ;  and 
there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  mu'ses,  old  women,  panders,  letter 
carriers,  beggars,  physicians,  friars,  confessors,  employed  about  it,  that  mdlus 
tradere  stilus  sufficiat,  one  saith, 

"  ^trecentis  versibus 

Suas  impuritias  traloqui  nemo  potest." 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  Nuntitis  animatus,  or  magnetical 
telling  of  their  minds,  which  ^  Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts  fabulous 
and  false ;  cunning  conveyances  in  this  kind,  that  neither  Juno's  jealousy,  nor 
Danae's  custody,  nor  Argo's  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe.      'Tis  the  last  and 

1  Seneca  Hippol.  '  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit,  tu  vero  aUquando  maerore  afficieris  ubi  audieris  me  a  meipsa 

laqueo  tui  causa  suffoeatam  aut  in  puteum  iira-cipitatam.  'Epist.  20. 1.  2.  '  Matrouse  flent  duobus 

oculis,  moniales  quatuor,  virgines  uno,  meretrices  nuUo.  »  Ovid.  » Imagines  deorura,  fol.  332.  d 

Moschi  .imore  fugitive,  quern  Politianus  Latinum  fecit.  i  Lib.  3.  miUe  vix  anni  sufficerent  ad  omnes  illas 

machinationes,  dolosque  commemorandos,  quos  viri  et  miilieres  ut  se  invicem  circumveniant,  excogitare 
Solent.  '  Petronius.  ^  Plautus  Tritemius.     "  Three  hundred  verses  woidd  not  comprise  their  inde- 

cencies." ^  De  Magnet.  Philos.  lib.  4.  cap.  10. 
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common  refuge  to  use  an  assistant,  such  as  that  Catanean  Philippa  was  to  Joan 
Queen  of  Naples,  a  ''bawd's  help,  an  old  woman  in  the  business,  as  •^Myrrha  did 
when  she  doated  on  Cjniras,  and  could  not  compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her 

nurse  was  ready  at  a  pinch,  die  inquit,  opemque  7ne  sineferre  tibi et  in  Ituc 

mea  [jmne  tiniorem)  Sedulitas  erit  apta  tibi,  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  possible  to  be 
done,  I  will  effect  it :  7ion  est  mulieri  nmlier  insuperabilis,  ^  Cfelestina  said,  let 
him  or  her  be  never  so  honest,  watched  and  reserved,  'tis  hard  but  one  of  these 
old  women  will  get  access:  and  scarce  shall  you  iind,  as  ''Austin  observes,  in 
a  nunnery  a  maid  alone,  "  if  she  cannot  have  egress,  before  her  window  you 
shall  have  an  old  woman,  or  some  prating  gossip,  tell  her  some  tales  of  this 
clerk,  and  that  monk,  describing  or  commending  some  young  gentleman  or 
other  unto  her."  "  As  I  was  walking  in  the  street  (saitli  a  good  fellow  in 
Petrouius)  to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  R  I  spied  an  old  woman  in  a 
corner  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots  (as  our  hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and 
such  like  fruits) ;  mother  (quoth  he)  can  you  tell  where  I  can  dwell  ?  she,  being 
well  pleased  with  my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I  not  tell  ? 
With  that  she  rose  up  and  went  before  me.  I  took  her  for  a  wise  woman,  and 
by-and-by  she  led  me  into  a  by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I  shoidd  dwell.  I 
replied  again,  I  knew  not  the  house  ;  but  I  perceived,  on  a  sudden,  by  the 
naked  queans,  that  I  was  now  come  into  a  bawdy-house,  and  then  too  late  I 
began  to  curse  the  treachery  of  this  old  jade."  Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in 
many  places,  and  amongst  the  rest  it  is  ordinary  in  Venice,  and  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  for  a  man  to  be  bawd  to  his  own  wife.  No  sooner  shall  you  land  or 
come  on  shore,  but,  as  the  Comical  Poet  hath  it, 

"  ^  Morein  hunc  meretrices  habent,  I  Rogaut  cujatis  sit,  quod  ei  nomen  siet, 

Ad  portum  iiiittiint  servulos,  ancillulas,  Post  ilia;  extemplo  sese  adplicent." 

Si  qua  peregrina  navis  in  portum  aderit,  | 

These  white  devils  have  their  panders,  bawds,  and  factors  in  every  place  to  - 
seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers,  to  tempt  and  way-lay  novices,  and  silly 
travellers.  And  wheii  they  have  them  once  within  their  chitches,  as  iEgidius  / 
Maserius  in  his  comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  "  'with  pro- 
mises and  pleasant  discourse,  with  gifts,  tokens,  and  taking  their  opportunities, 
they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia  cannot  avoid,  and  baits  that  Ilippolitus  himself 
would  swallow ;  they  make  such  strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that  the  goddess 
of  virginity  cannot  withstand  them :  give  gifts  and  bribes  to  move  Penelope, 
and  Avith  threats  able  to  terrify  Susanna.  How  many  Proserpinas,  with  those 
catchpoles,  doth  Pluto  take  ?  These  are  the  sleepy  rods  with  which  their  souls 
touched  descend  to  hell  ;  this  the  glue  or  lime  with  which  the  wings  of  the 
mind  once  taken  cannot  fly  away ;  the  devil's  ministers  to  allure,  entice,"  &c. 
Many  young  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  inveigled  by  these 
Eumenides  and  their  associates.  But  these  are  trivial  and  well  known.  The 
most  sly,  dangerous,  and  cunning  bawds,  are  your  knavish  physicians,  empyrics, 
mass-priests,  monks,  '^Jesuits,  and  friars.  Though  it  be  against  Hippocrates' 
oath,  some  of  them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to  restore  maidenheads,  and  do 
it  without  danger,  make  an  abortion  if  need  be,  keep  down  their  paps,  hinder 
conception,  procure  lust,  make  them  able  with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  then 

<:  Catul.  eleg.  5.  lib.  ].    Venit  in  exitium  callida  lena  meum.  ''  Ovid.  10.  met.  «  Parabosc.  Barthii. 

'De  vit.  Erem.  c.  3.  ad  sororera  vix  aliquam  reclusarum  hujus  temporis  solam  invenies,  antecujus  fenestram 
non  anus  garrula,  vel  nugigenila  mulier  sedet,  quae  earn  fabulis  occupet,  rumoribus  pascat,  hu.ius  vel  illius 
monachi,  &c.  B  Agreste  olus  anus  vendebat,  et  rogo  inquam,  mater,  nunquid  scis  ubi  ego  habitem  ?  delec- 
tata  ilia  urbanitate  tam  stulta,  et  quid  nesciam  inquit  ?  eonsurre.xitque  et  cepit  me  prsecedere  ;  divinam  ego 
putabam,  &e.  uudas  video  meretrices  et  in  lupanar  me  adductum,  sero  e.xecratus  aniculae  insidias.  •'  Plautus 
Menech.  "These  harlots  send  little  maidens  down  to  the  quays  to  ascertain  the  name  and  nation  of  every 
ship  that  arrives,  after  which  they  themselves  hasten  to  address  the  new  comers."  '  Promissis  everberant, 
moUiunt  dulciloquiis,  et  opportunum  tempus  aucupantes  laqueos  ingerunt  quos  vix  Lucretia  vitare  ;  escam 
parant  quam  vel  satui-  Hippolitus  sumeret,  &c.  list  san6  sunt  virgse  soporiferse  quibus  contact*  animae 
ad  Orcum  descendunt ;  hoc  gluten  quo  compactae  mentium  alae  evolare  nequeunt,  dsemonis  ancillae,  quae 
soUicitant,  &e.  ^  See  the  practice*  of  the  Jesuits,  Anglice,  edit.  1(33(1. 
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step  in  themselves.  No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or  prison  so  well 
kept,  hut  these  honest  men  are  adniittcd  to  censure  and  ask  questions,  to  feel 
their  pulse  heat  at  their  hedsidc,  and  all  under  pretence  of  giving  physic. 
Now  as  for  monks,  confessors,  and  friars,  as  he  said, 

"  '  Non  audet  Stygius  Pluto  tentai-e  quod  audet        I         "  That  Stygian  I'luto  dares  not  tempt  or  do, 
Eflrenis  monaclius,  pleiiaque  fraudis  anus  ;"        |  A\Tiat  an  old  hag  or  monk  will  undergo  ;" 

cither  for  himself  to  satisfy  his  own  lust,  for  another,  if  he  he  hired  thereto,  or 
both  at  once,  having  such  excellent  means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation, 
auricular  confession,  comfort  and  penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress, 
and  corrupt,  God  knows,  how  many.  They  can  such  trades,  some  of  them, 
practise  physic,  use  exorcisms,  &c. 

>"  That  whereas  was  wont  to  walk  and  Elf, 
Tliere  now  walks  the  Limiter  himself. 
In  every  hush  and  under  every  tree. 
There  needs  no  other  Inciibus  but  lie. 

"  In  the  mountains  between  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friars  persuaded  the  good 
wives  to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed,  that  their  husbands  might  give  them 
free  access,  and  were  so  familiar  in  those  days  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one 
"observes,  "  wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantic  friars  :  and 
the  good  abbess  in  Boccaccio  may  in  some  sort  witness,  that  rising  betimes, 
mistook  and  put  on  the  friar's  breeches  instead  of  her  veil  or  hat.  You  have 
heai-d  the  story,  I  presume,  of  !'  Paulina,  a  chaste  matron  in  J^gesippus,  whom 
one  of  Isis'  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus,  a  young  knight,  and  made  her 
believe  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many^such  pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuits, 
sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others,  like  soldiers,  courtiers, 
citizens,  scholars,  gaUants,  and  women  themselves.  Proteus-like,  in  all  forms 
and  disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile  young- 
women,  or  to  have  their  pleasure  of  other  men's  wives  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
1  some  relations,  they  have  wardrobes  of  several  suits  in  the  colleges  for  that 
purpose.  Howsoever  in  public  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy 
men,  and  bitterly  preach  against  adidtery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier 
bawds  or  whoremasters  in  a  coimtry  ;  "  ■■  whose  soid  they  should  gain  to  God, 
they  sacrifice  to  the  devil."     But  I  spare  these  men  for  the  present. 

The  last  battering  engines  are  philters,  amidets,  spells,  charms,  images,  and 
such  imlawful  means  :  if  they  cannot  prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of 
bawds,  panders,  and  their  adherents,  they  will  fly  for  succour  to  the  devil  him- 
self. I  know  there  be  those  that  deny  the  devil  can  do  any  such  thing  (Crato 
epist.  2.  lib.  med.),  and  many  divines,  there  is  no  other  fascination  than  that 
M'hich  comes  by  the  eyes,  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken  ;  and  if  you  desire 
to  be  better  informed,  read  Camerarius,  oper  subcis.  cent.  2.  c.  5.  It  was  given 
out  of  old,  that  a  Thessalian  wench  had  bewitched  King  Philip  to  dote  upon 
her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his  love ;  but  when  Olympia,  the  Queen,  saw  the 
maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well  brought  up,  and  qualified — these,  quoth  she, 
were  the  philters  which  inveigled  King  Philip  ;  those  the  true  charms,  as 
Henry  to  Rosamond, 

"  •  One  accent  from  thy  lips  the  Wood  more  warms, 
Than  all  their  philters,  exorcisms,  and  charms." 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  '  Aretine,  she  could  do  more  than  all  philo- 
sophers, astrologers,  alchymists,  necromancers,  witches,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew.      As  for  herbs  and  philters,   I  could  never   skill  of  them,  "  The   sole 

I  JEn.  Sylv.  "  Chaucer,  in  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  tale.  "  n.  Stephanus  Apol.  Ilerod.  lib.  1.  cap.  21. 

"  Bale.  Puellae  in  lectis  dorniire  non  poterant.  p  Idem  Josephus,  lib.  18.  cap.  4.  i  Liber  edit. 

Augustas  Vindelicorima,  An.  1608.  '  Quarum  auimas  lucrari  debent  Ueo,  sacrificant  diabolo.  '  M.  Dray- 
ton, Her.  epist.  '  Pornodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  fact,  k  Gasp.  Bartbio.  Plus  possum  quam  omnes 
philosophi,  astrologi,  necromantici,  8ic.  sola  saliva  inungens,  1.  amplexu  et  basiis  tam  furiose  furere,tam  bes- 
tialiter  obstupesieri  coegi,  ut  in.star  idoli  me  adorarint. 
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philter  that  ever  I  used  was  kissing  and  embracing,  by  which  alone  I  made 
men  rave  hke  beasts  stupified,  and  compelled  them  to  worsliij)  me  like  an  idol." 
In  our  times  it  is  a  common  thing,  saith  Erastus,  in  his  book  de  Lamiis,  for 
witches  to  take  upon  them  the  making  of  these  philters,  "  ^^to  force  men  and 
women  to  love  and  hate  whom  they  wiU,  to   cause  tempests,  diseases,"  &c. 

by  charms,   spells,  characters,  knots. ^  hie   Thessala  vendit  Philtra.      St. 

Hieromo  proves  that  they  can  do  it  (as  in  Hilarius'  life,  epist.  lib.  3)  ;  he  hath 
a  story  of  a  young  man,  that  with  a  philter  made  a  maid  mad  for  the  love  of 
him,  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  liilarian.  Such  instances  I  find  in  John 
Nider,  Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  5.  Plutarch  records  of  LucuUus  that  he  ched  of  a 
philter ;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveigle  Antony,  amongst  other 
allm'ements.  Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucretius  the  poet.  Panormitan. 
lib.  4.  de  (/est.  Alplioiisi,  hath  a  story  of  one  Stephan,  a  Neapolitan  knight,  that 
by  a  philter  was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.  But  of  all  others,  that  which 
y  Petrarch,  epist.  famil.  lib.  1.  ep.  5,  relates  of  Charles  the  Gi-cat  (Charlemagne) 
is  most  memorable.  He  foolishly  doted  upon  a  woman  of  mean  favour  and 
condition,  many  years  together,  wholly  dehghting  in  her  company,  to  the  great 
grief  and  indignation  of  his  friends  and  followers.  When  she  was  dead,  he  did 
embrace  her  corpse,  as  Apollo  did  the  bay-tree  for  his  Daphne,  and  caused  her 
coffin  (richly  embalmed  and  decked  with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about  with  him, 
over  which  he  still  lamented.  At  last  a  venerable  bishop,  that  followed  his 
court,  prayed  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating  his  lord  and  master's  case)  to 
know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence  it  proceeded ;  it  was 
revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  "  that  the  cause  of  the  emperor's  mad  love  lay  under 
the  dead  woman's  tongue."  The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carcass,  and  took 
a  small  ring  thence  ;  upon  the  removal  the  emperor  abhorred  the  corpse,  and, 
instead  ^  of  it,  fell  as  furiousl}-  in  love  with  the  bishop,  he  woidd  not  sufter  him 
to  be  out  of  his  presence  ;  which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  lie  flung  the  ring 
into  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.  From  that  hour  the 
emperor  neglected  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at  ^  Ache,  built  a  fair  house  in 
the  midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expense,  and  a  ^'  temple  by  it,  where 
after  he  was  buried,  and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  use  to  be 
crowned.  Marcus  the  heretic  is  accused  by  Irenreus  to  have  inveigled  a  young 
maid  by  this  means  ;  and  some  writers  speak  hardly  of  the  Lady  Katharine 
Cobham,  that  by  the  same  art  she  circumvented  Hmnphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester 
to  be  her  husband.  Sycinius  ^miliauus  summoned  '^Apuleius  to  come  before 
Cneius  Maximus,  proconsid  of  Africa,  that  he  being  a  poor  fellow,  "had 
bewitched  by  philters  Pudentilla,  an  ancient  rich  matron,  to  love  him,"  and. 
being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.  Agrippa,  lib.  1. 
cap.  48.  occult.  pJiilos.  attributes  much  in  this  kind  to  plidters,  amulets,  images  : 
and  Sahnutz  com.  in  Pancirol.  Tit.  10.  de  Horol.  Leo  Afer,  lib.  3,  saith,  'tis  an 
ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africa,  Prcestigiatores  ibi  plures,  qui  coyunt  amoves  et 
concubitus  :  as  skilful  all  out  as  that  hyperborean  magician,  of  whom  Cleodemus, 
in  '^Lucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats  performed  in  this  kind.  But  Erastus, 
Wierus,  and  others  are  against  it  ;  they  grant  indeed  such  things  may  be  done, 
but  (as  Wierus  discourseth,  lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  37.)  not  by  charms,  incan- 
tations, philters,  but  the  devil  himself ;  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  he  contends  as  much ; 
so  doth  Freitagius,  noc.  med.  cap.  74.  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  cap.  5  ;  and  so 
much  Sigismundus   Schereczius,  cap.   9.  de  hirco  nocturno,  proves  at  large. 

"  Sag»  omnes  sibi  arrogant  notitiam,  et  facultateni  in  amorem  alliciendi  quos  velint ;  odiii  inter  conjuges 
serendi,  tempestates  excitandi,  morbos  infligendi,  &c.  "  Juveiialis  Sat.  y  Idem  refert  lien.  Korniannus 
demir.mort.  lib.l.  cajj  14.  Perditeamavit  niulierculaiu  quandam,  illiusaniple.xibus  acquiescens,  summacum 
indignatione  suoruni  et  dolore.  '  Et  inde  totus  in  Episcoijum  furere,  ilium  colore.  '  Aqiiisgi-amini, 

vulgo  Aixe.  ''  Iramenso  sumptu  temphira  et  redes,  &c.  ^^  Apolog.  quod  I'lidentilluni  viduam  ditem  et 

provectioris  actatis  foeminam  cantaniinibiis  in  amorem  sui  pellexisset.  "  Pliilopseude,  torn.  3. 
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"^Unchaste  women  by  the  help  of  these  witches,  the  devil's  kitchen  maids, 
have  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried  back  again  by  a 
phantasm  flying  in  tlie  air  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat.  I  have  heard  (saith  he) 
divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carried  on  a  goat's  back  to  their  sweet- 
hearts, many  miles  in  a  night."  Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats,  which 
most  suppose  to  be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  merely  effected  by  natural 
causes,  as  by  man's  blood  chemically  prepared,  which  much  avails,  saith 
Ernestus  Burgranius,  in  Lucernd  vitce  et  mortis  Indice,  oA  amorem  concilian- 
chan  et  odium,  (so  huntsmen  make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  farmers  their 
pullen,)  'tis  an  excellent  philter,  as  he  holds,  sed  vidyo  prodere  grande  nefas, 
but  not  fit  to  be  made  common  :  and  so  be  Mala  insana,  mandrake  roots,  man- 
drake ^apples,  precious  stones,  dead  men's  clothes,  candles,  mala  Bacchica, 
panis  porcim(S,  Hyppomanes,  a  certain  hair  in  a  ? wolf's  tail,  ifec,  of  which 
Rhasis,  Dioscorides,  Porta,  Wecker,  Rubeus,  Mizaldus,  Albertus,  treat :  a 
swallow's  heart,  dust  of  a  dove's  heart,  miiltum  vale  at  linguce  ciperarum,  cere- 
bella  asinorum,  tela  equina,  palliola  quihus  infantes  obvoluti  nascuntur ,  funis 
stranyxdati  hominis,  lapis  de  nido  Aqnilce,  S^-c.  See  more  in  Sckenkius 
observat.  medicinal,  lib.  4.  &lc.,  which  are  as  forcible  and  of  as  much  virtue  as 
that  fountain  Salmacis  in  '>Vitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo,  that  made  all  such  mad  for 
love  that  drank  of  it,  or  that  hot  bath  at  '  Aix  in  German}^  wherein  Cupid  once 
dipt  his  arrovrs,  which  ever  since  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  make  them  lovers  all 
that  wash  in  it.      But  hear  the  poet's  own  description  of  it, 

'• '-  t'mle  liic  fervor  aquis  terra  eruiiipentibus  uda  ?      1         Inquit,  et  liajc  pliaretrse  sint  monumenta  meae. 
Tela  olim  hie  ludens  iguea  tinxit  amor  ;  Ex  illo  fen'et,  rarusque  hie  mergitur  hospes, 

Et  gaudens  stridore  novo,  fervete  perennes  [  Cui  non  titillet  pectora  blandus  amor." 

These  above-named  remedies  have  happily  as  much  power  as  that  bath  of  Aix, 
or  Venus'  enchanted  girdle,  in  which,  saith  Xatales  Comes,  "  Love  toys  and 
dalliance,  pleasantness,  sweetness,  persuasions,  subtleties,  gentle  speeches,  and 
all  witchcraft  to  enforce  love,  was  contained."  Read  more  of  these  in  Agrippa 
de  occult.  Philos.  lib.  1.  cap.  50.  et  45.  Malleus  malefic,  part.  1.  qucest.  7. 
Deh'io  tom.  2.  quest.  3.  lib.  3.  Wierus,  Pomponatius,  cap.  8.  deincantat.  Ficinus, 
lib.  13.  Theol.  Plat.   Calcagninus,  <fec. 


ME  MB.  in. 

Symptoms  or  signs  of  Love  Melancholy,  in  Body,  Mind,  good,  bad,  Sfc. 

Symptoms  are  cither  of  bod}-  or  mind  ;  of  body,  paleness,  leanness,  dryness, 
ifec.  ^Pallidus  omnis  amans,  color  kic  est  aptus  amanti,  as  the  poet  describes 
lovers  :  fecit  amor  inaciem,  love  causeth  leanness,  ™  Avicenna  de  Ilishi,  c.  33. 
"  makes  hollow  eyes,  dryness,  symptoms  of  this  disease,  to  go  smiling  to  them- 
selves, or  acting  as  if  they  saw  or  heard  some  delectable  object."  Valleriola, 
lib.  3.  observat.  cap.  7.  Lam-entius,  cap.  10.  ^Elianus  Montaltus  de  Her.  amore. 
Langius,  epist.  24.  lib.  1.  epist.  med.  deliver  as  much,  corpus  exangue  pallet, 

corpus  gracile,  ocidi  cavi,  lean,  pale, ut  nudis  qui  prcssit  calcibus  anguem, 

"  as  one  who  trod  with  naked  foot  upon  a  snake,"  hollow-eyed,  their  eyes  are 

'ImpudicfB  raulieres  opera  veneficanmi,  diaboli  coquanim,  amatores  suos  ad  se  noetu  dueunt  et  rediicunt, 
ministerio  hirci  in  aerevolantis  :  niultos  novi  qui  hoc  fassi  sunt,  itc.  'Mandralie  apples,  Lemnius  hb.  herb, 
bib.  c.  2.  g  Of  which  read  I'lin.  lib.  S.  cap.  22.  et  lib.  13.  c.  25.  et  Quintilianum,  lib.  7.  >'  Lib.  11.  c.  8.  Venere 
implicat  eos,  qui  ex  eo  bibunt.     Idem  Ov.  Met.  4.  Strabo.  Geog.  1.  14.  '  Led.  Guicciardine's  descript. 

Ger.  in  Aquisgrano.  'i  Baltheus  Veneris,  in  quo  suavitas,  et  dulcia  eolloquia,  benevolentia?,  et  blanditiae, 

suasiones,  fraudes  et  veneficia  includebantur.  ."  ^A'hence  that  heat  to  waters  bubljling  from  the  cold  moist 
earth  ?  Cupid,  once  upon  a  time,  playfully  dipped  herein  his  arrows  of  steel,  and  delighted  with  the  hissing 
sound,  he  said,  boil  on  for  ever,  and  retain  the  memory  of  my  quiver.  From  that  time  it  is  a  thermal  spring, 
in  which  few  venture  to  bathe,  but  whosoever  does,  his  heart  is  instantly  touched  with  love."  '  Ovid. 

Facit  hunc  amor  ipse  colorem.   Jlet.  4.  ">  Signa  ejus  proftinditas  oculorum,  privatio  lachryraarum,  sus- 

liiria,  s;ppe  rident  sibi,  ac  si  quod  delectabile  Wderent,  aut  audirent. 
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hidden  in  their  heads, "  Tenerque  nitidi  corporis  cecidit  decor,  tlicy  pine 

away,  and  look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sighs. 

"  Et  qui  tenebant  signa  Phcebeae  facis 
Oculi,  nihil  gentile  nee  patriummicant." 

"  And  eyes  that  once  rivalled  the  locks  of  Phcebus,  lose  the  patrial  and  pater- 
nal lustre."     With  groans,  griefs,  sadness,  dulness, 

'  °  Nulla  jam  Cereris  subit 


Cura  aut  salutis" 


want  of  appetite,  «tc.  A  reason  of  all  this,  p Jason  Pratensis  gives,  "because 
of  the  distraction  of  the  spirits  the  liver  doth  not  perform  his  part,  nor  turns 
the  aliment  into  blood  as  it  ought,  and  for  that  cause  the  members  are  weak 
for  Avant  of  sustenance,  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  herbs  of  my  garden  do 
this  month  of  May,  for  want  of  rain."  The  green  sickness  therefore  often 
happeueth  to  young  women,  a  cachexia  or  an  evil  habit  to  men,  besides  their 
ordinary  sighs,  complaints,  and  lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent.  As  drops 
from  a  still,'  lit  occluso  stiUat  ab  igne  liquor,  doth  Cupid's  tire  provoke  tears 
from  a  true  lover's  eyes, 

"  <!  The  mighty  Mars  did  oft  for  Venus  shriek,  I  "  ■■  ignis  distillat  in  undas. 

Privily  moistening  his  horrid  cheeiv  Testis  erit  largus  qui  rigat  ora  liquor," 

With  womanish  tears, | 

with  many  such  like  passions.  When  Charielia  was  enamoured  of  Theagines, 
as  sHeliodorus  sets  her  out,  "she  was  half  distracted,  and  spake  she  knew 
not  what,  sighed  to  herself,  lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upou  a  sudden  :" 
and  when  she  Avas  besotted  on  her  son-in-law,  *  pallor  deformis,  marcenies 
oculi,  <^T.,  she  had  ugly  paleness,  hollow  eyes,  restless  thoughts,  short  wind,  kc. 
Eurialus,  in  an  epistle  sent  to  Lucretia,  his  mistress,  complains  amongst  other 
grievances,  tu  mihi  et  somni  et  cibi  usum  ahstulisti,  thou  hast  taken  my  stomach 
and  my  sleep  from  me.      So  he  describes  it  aright : 

His  sleep,  his  meat,  Ids  drinlc,  in  him  bereft, 

TJiat  lean  he  %vaxeth,  and  dry  as  a  shaft. 

His  eyes  hollow  and  f/risly  to  behold. 

His  heiv  pale  and  ashen  to  unfold, 

And  solitary  he  was  ever  alone. 

And  loahinrj  all  the  night  niahiny  nwiie." 

Theocritus  Edyl.  2.  makes  a  fair  maid  of  Delphos,  in  love  Avith  a  young  man  of 
Minda,  confess  as  much, 

"  Ut  vidi  ut  insanii,  ut  animus  mihi  maleailectus  est,  "  No  sooner  seen  1  had,  but  mad  I  was, 

Miserag  mihi  forma  tabescebat,  nequeamplius  pompam  j  My  beauty  fail'd,  and  I  no  more  did  care 

UUum  curabara,  aut  quando  domum  redieram  |  For  any  pomp,  I  linewnot  where  I  was, 

Novi,  sed  me  ardens  quidam  morbus  consume)iat,  i  But  sick  t  was,  and  evil  I  did  fare  ; 

Uecubui  in  lecto  dies  decem,  et  noctes  decern,  I  I  lay  upon  my  bed  ten  days  and  nights, 

Defluebant  capite  capilli,  ipsaque  sola  reliqua  ;  A  siteleton  I  "was  in  aU  men's  sights." 

Ossa  et  cutis" I 

All  these  passions  arc  Avell  expressed  bv  ^  that  heroical  poet  in  the  person  of 
Dido  : 

"  At  non  infa;lix  animi  Phaonissa,  nee  unquam  |  "  Unhappy  Dido  could  not  sleep  at  all, 

Sohitur  in  somnos,  oculisque  ac  pectore  amores  But  lies  awake,  and  takes  no  rest : 

Accipit ;  ingeminant  eurje,  rursusque  resurgens  And  up  she  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  gi-ief, 

Saevit  amor,"  &c. |  And  raging  love  torment  her  breast." 

Accius    Sanazarius  Egloga   2.    de   Galatea,   in  the    same   manner    feigns  his 
Lychoris  >' tormenting  herself  for  Avant  of  sleep,  sighing,  sobbing,  and  lament- 
ing ;  and  Eustathius  in  his  Ismenias'mncTi 'tfouhled,  and  "^  panting  at  heart;'" 
at  the  sight  of  his  mistress,"  he  coidd  not  sleep,  his  bed  Avas  thorns.     '^All 

"  Seneca  Hip.  "  Seneca  Hip.  p  De  morbis  cerebri  de  erot.  amore.     Ob  spirituum  distractionem 

hepar  officio  sue  non  fungitur,  nee  vertit  alimentum  in  sanguinem,  ut  debeat.  Ergo  membra  debilia,  et 
penuria  alibilis  sueci  marcescunt,  squalentque  ut  herba:  in  horto  uieo  hoc  mense  Maio  Zerisea%  ob  imbrium 
defectum  <i  Faerie  Queene,  1.  3.  cant.  11.         ■'Amator  Emblem.  3.  ^Lib.  4.    Animo  errat,  et  quidvis 

obvium  loquitur,  vigilias  absque  causa  sustinet,  et  succum  corporis  subito  amisit.  '  Apuleius.  "  Chaucer, 
in  tlie  Knight's  Tale.  «  Virg.  Mn.  4.  >  Dum  vaga  passim  sidera  fulgent,  numeral  longas  tetricus 

horas,  et  soUicito  nixus  cubito  suspirando  viscera  rumpit.  '  Saliebat  crebro  tepidum  cor  ad  aspectum 

Ismenes.  '  Gordonius  c.  20.  amittunt  sscpe  cibum,  potum,  et  merceratur  inde  totum  corpus. 
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make  leanness,  want  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep  ordinary  symptoms,  and  by  that 
means  they  are  brought  often  so  low,  so  much  altered  and  changed,  that  as 
'-'he  jested  in  the  comedy,    "one  scarce  know  them  to  be  the  same  men." 

"  Atteiiuant  jvivenum  vigilatiE  corpora  noctes, 
C'uiaque  et  iuinienso  qui  tit  amore  dolor." 

Many  such  symptoms  there  are  of  the  body  to  discern  lovers  by, quis  enini 

bene  ceJet  amoreni  ?  Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  vi.  27,  carry  fire  in  his 
bosom  and  not  burn  ?  it  will  hardly  be  hid  ;  though  they  do  all  they  can  to  hide 

it,  it  must  out,  j)liis  quam  mllle  uolis it  may  be  described,   '^  quoqae  magia 

tegitur,  tectNS  rimgis  cestuat  ignis.  'Twas  Antiphanes  the  comedian's  observa- 
tion of  old,  Love  and  drunkenness  cannot  be  concealed,  Celare  alia  possis,  hcBC 
jjrceter  duo,  vini  potum,  S^x.  words,  looks,  gestures,  all  will  betray  them  ;  but 
two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed  by  the  pulse  and  countenance. 
WTien  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  sick  for  Stratonice,  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  would  not  confess  his  grief,  or  the  cause  of  his  disease,  Erasistratus, 
the  physician,  found  him  by  his  pulse  and  countenance  to  be  in  love  with  her, 
"  ''because  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or  was  named,  his  pulse  varied, 
and  ho  blushed  besides."  In  this  very  sort  was  the  love  of  Callicles,  the  son 
of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panacpeas  the  physician,  as  you  may  read  the  story 
at  large  in  ^Aristentetus.  By  the  same  signs  Galen  brags  that  he  found  out 
Justa,  Boethius  the  consul's  wife,  to  dote  on  Pylades  the  jjlayer,  because  at  his 
name  still  she  both  altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  ^  Polyarchus  did  at  the 
name  of  Argenis.  Franciscus  Valesius,  /.  3.  controv.  13.  med.  contr.  denies 
there  is  any  such  pidsus  amatorius,  or  that  love  may  be  so  discerned  ;  but 
Avicenna  confirms  this  of  Galen  out  of  his  experience,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  and 
Gordonius,  cap.  20.  "  s  Their  pulse,  he  saith,  is  ordinate  and  swift,  if  she  go 
by  whom  he  loves,"  Langius,  epist.  24.  lib.  1.  ined.  epist.  NeWscanus,  lib.  4. 
niimer.  66.  sgl.  nuplialis,  Valescus  de  Taranta,  Guianerius,  Tract.  15.  Vale- 
riola  sets  down  this  for  a  symptom,  "  "^Difterence  of  pidse,  neglect  of  business, 
want  of  sleep,  often  sighs,  blushings,  when  there  is  any  speech  of  their  mistress, 
are  manifest  signs."  But  amongst  the  rest,  Josephus  Struthius,  that  Polonian, 
in  the  fifth  book,  cap.  17.  of  his  Doctrine  of  Pulses,  holds  that  this  and  all  other 
passions  of  the  mind  may  be  discovered  by  the  pulse.  "^And  if  you  will 
know,  saith  he,  whether  the  men  suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their  arte- 
ries," (fee.  And  in  his  fourth  book,  fourteenth  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this 
particular  pulse,  "'^  Love  makes  an  unequal  pulse,"  <t:c.,  he  gives  instance  of 
a  gentlewoman,  ^  a  patient  of  his,  whom  by  this  means  he  found  to  be  much 
enamoured,  and  with  whom  :  he  named  many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when  his 
name  came  whom  he  suspected,  ""^her  pulse  began  to  vary  and  to  beat 
swifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling  her  pidse,  he  perceived  what  the  matter  was." 
Apollonius  Argonaut,  lib.  4.  poetically  setting  down  the  meeting  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  makes  them  both  to  blush  at  one  another's  sight,  and  at  the  first  they 
were  not  able  to  speak. 

"  "totus  Parmeno 

Tremo,  horreoque  postquam  aspexi  lianc," 

Phsedria  trembled  at  the  sight  of  Thais,  others  sweat,  blow  short.  Crura  tre- 

munt  ac  poplites, are  troubled   Avith  palpitation   of  heart  upon   the   like 

occasion,  cor  p)roxiynuyn  ori,  saith  °  Aristenajtus,  their  heart  is  at  their  mouth, 

''Ter.  Eunuch.     Dii  boni,  quid  hoe  est,  adeone  homines  mutari  ex  amore,  ut  non  cognoscas  eundem 
esse  !  '^  Ovid.  Met.  4.    "  Tlie  more  it  is  concealed  the  more  it  struggles  to  break  through  its  conceal- 

ment." ■'  Ad  ejus  nomen  rubebat,  et  ad  aspectum  pulsus  variebatur.  Plutar.  «  Epist.  13.  * Harck. 

lib.  1.    Oculi  medico  tremore  errabant.  e  Pulsus  eorum  velox  et  inordiuatus,  si  mulier  quam  amat  fort^ 

transeat.  '■  Signa  sunt  cessatio  ab  omni  opera  iusueto,  privatio  somni,  suspiria  crebra,  rubor  cum  sit 

senno  de  re  amata,  et  commotio  pulsus.  '  Si  noscere  vis  an  homines  suspecti  tales  sint,  tangito  eonim 

arterias.  i"  Amor  facit  inaequales,  inordinatos.  -     '  In  nobilis  cujusdam  uxore  quum  subolfacereni 

adulteri  amore  fuisse  correptam  et  quam  raaritus,  «&c.  "'  Cepit  iUico  pulsus  variari  et  ferri  celerius  et  sic 

inveni.  "  Eunuch,  act.  2.  seen.  2.  "  Epist.  7.  lib.  2.  Tener  sudor  et  creber  anhelitus,  palpitatio 

cordis,  &c. 
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leaps,  these  biirn  and  freeze,  (for  love  is  fire,  ice,  hot,  cold,  itch,  fever,  frenzy, 
pleui'isy,  what  not)  they  look  pale,  red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their  first  con- 
gress ;  and  sometimes  through  violent  agitation  of  spirits  bleed  at  nose,  or 
when  she  is  talked  of;  which  very  sign  vEustathius  makes  an  argument  of 
Ismene's  atiection,  that  when  she  met  her  sweetheart  by  chance,  she  changed 
her  countenance  to  a  maiden-blush.  'Tis  a  common  thing  amongst  lovers,  as 
1  Arnulphus,  that  merry-conceited  bishop,  hath  well  expressed  in  a  facetious 
epigram  of  his, 

"  Alterno  facies  sibi  dat  responsa  mbore,  I         "  Their  faces  answer,  and  by  blushing  say, 

Et  tener  affectum  jirodit  utrique  iiudor,"  &c.         |  How  both  affected  are,  they  do  betray." 

But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptoms  as  appear  when  they 
are  both  present  ;  all  their  speeches,  amorous  glances,  actions,  lascivious  ges- 
tures will  betray  them ;  they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be 
still  kissing.  ^  Stratocles,  the  physician,  upon  his  wedding-day,  when  he  was 
at  dinner.  Nihil prius  sorbillavit,  quam  tria  basia  puellcB  pangeret,  could  not  eat 
his  meat  for  kissing  the  bride,  kc.  First  a  word,  and  then  a  kiss,  then  some 
other  compliment,  and  then  a  kiss,  then  an  idle  question,  then  a  kiss,  and  when 
he  had  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more,  kissing  and  coUing  are  never 
out  of  season,  ^ Hoc  nou  deficit  incipitqiie  semper,  'tis  never  at  an  end,  'another 
kiss,  and  then  another,  another,  and  another,  &c. — hue  ades  0  Thelayra — 
Come  kiss  me  Corinna  ? 


■  fii'st  give  a  hundred, 


Then  a  thousand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  uuto  the  other 
Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more,"  lic. 


"  "  Centum  basia  centies. 
Centum  basia  millies, 
Mille  basia  millies, 
Et  tot  millia  millies, 
Quot  guttse  Siculo  mari, 
Quot  sunt  sidera  coelo, 
Istis  purpureis  genis, 
Istis  turgidulis  labris, 
Ocelisque  loquaculis, 
Figam  coutinuo  impetu  ; 

O  formosa  Nesera.  (As  Catullus  to  Lesbia.) 
Da  mihi  basia  mille,  deinde  centum, 
Dein  mille  altera,  da  secunda  centum, 
Dein  usque  altera  millia,  deinde  centum." 

Till  you  e(pial  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  <fce.  So  Venus  did  by  her  Adonis, 
the  moon  with  Endymion,  they  are  still  dallying  and  culling,  as  so  many  doves, 
Columbatimque  labra  conserentes  lahiis,  and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage, 

"  t  Affligunt  avide  corpus,  junguntque  salivas 
Oris,  et  inspirant  jirensantes  dentibus  ora." 

^-  Tarn  impresso  ore  ut  vix  inde  labra  detraltant,  cercice  reclinata,  "  as  Lamprias 
in  Lucian  kissed  Thais,  Philippus  her  ^in  Aristfenetus,"  amore  lymphato  tarn 
U7-iose.  adhcesit,  ut  vix  labra  solvere  esset,totumque  os  mihi  contrivit ;  ^  Aretine's 
Lucretia,  by  a  suitor  of  hers  was  so  saluted,  and  'tis  their  ordinary  fashion. 

dentes  illudunt  seepe  labellis, 


Atque  premunt  arete  adfigentes  oscula" 

They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves,  they  will  be  still  not  only  joining- 
hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their  toes,  &c.,  diving  into  their 
bosoms,  and  that  libentcr,  et  cum  delectatione ,  as  "^  Philosti'atus  confesseth  to  his 
misti'ess  ;  and  Lamprias  in  Lucian,  Mammillas  premens,  per  sinum  clam 
dextrd,  S^x.,  feeling  their  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly  sometimes  :  as  the  old 
man  in  the<^  Comedy  well  observed  of  his  son,  Non  ego  te  vidcbam  mamim 
hide  puellce  in  sinum  inserere  ?  Did  not  I  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into  her 
bosom?  go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks.     ^  Juno  in  Lucian  deorum,  torn.  3. 

r  Lib.  1.  1  Lexo^iensis  episcopus.  ■•  Theodorus  prodromus  Amaranto  dial.    GauUmo  interpret. 

»  Petron.  Catal.  'Sed  unum  ego  usque  et  unum  Petam  a  tuis  labellis,  postqiie  unum  et  unum  et  unum, 

dari  rogabo.  Lcecheus  Anacreon.  "  ,Io.  Secundus,  bas.  7.  "  Translated  or  imitated  by  M.  B-  -Johnson, 
our  arch  poet,  in  his  119  ep.  v  Lucret.  1.  4.  '  Lucian.  diah  Tom.  4.  Merit,  sed  et  aperientes,  &c. 

-  Epist.  l(i.  ■■  Deducto  ore  longo  me  basic  demulcet.  '  In  deliciis  mammas  tuas  tango,  &c.  ''  Terent. 
'Tom.  4.  merit,  dial. 
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dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  "  ^ he  looked  so  attentively  on  her,  and 
sometimes  would  sir>h  and  weep  in  her  company,  and  when  I  drank  by  chance, 
and  gave  Ganymede  the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  very  cup  that 
I  drank  of,  and  in  the  same  place  where  I  drank,  and  would  kiss  the  cup,  and 
then  look  steadily  ou  me,  and  sometimes  sigh,  and  then  again  smile."  If  it 
he  so  they  cannot  come  near  to  dally,  have  not  that  opportunity,  famiharity,  or 
acquaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together  ;  yet  if  they  be  in  presence,  their  eye 
will  betray  them  :  Ubi  amor  ibi  ondus,  as  the  common  saying  is,  "  where  I 
look  I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love  ;"  but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks. 

"  Alter  in  alterius  jactantes  lumina  vultus, 
Quserebant  taciti  noster  ubi  esset  amor." 

"  They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love,"  they  will  impregnare  earn  ipsis  oculis, 
deflower  her  with  their  eyes,  be  still  gazing,  staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling, 
glancing  at  her,  as  s  Apollo  on  Leucothoe,  the  moon  on  her  '^  EndjTuion,  when 
she  stood  stdl  in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed.  They 
must  all  stand  and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her  as  long  as  they  can 
see  her,  she  is  anivice  auriga,  as  Anacreon  calls  her,  they  cannot  go  by  her 
door  or  window,  but,  as  an  adamant,  she  di-aws  their  eyes  to  it ;  though  she  be 
not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and  look  back  to  it. 
Aristensetus  of  '  Exithemus,  Lucian,  in  his  Imagin.  of  himself,  and  Tatius  of 
Clitophon,  say  as  much,  Ille  oculos  de  Leucippe^  oumquam  dejiciebat,  and 
many  lovers  confess  when  they  came  in  their  mistress'  presence,  they  coidd  not 
hold  off  their  eyes,  but  looked  wistfully  and  steadily  on  her,  inconnivo  aspedu, 
with  much  eagerness  and  greediness,  as  if  they  would  look  through,  or  shoidd 
never  have  enough  sight  of  her.  Fixis  ardens  obtutibus  hceret ;  so  she  will  do 
by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eyes,  nay,  drink  him  up,  devour  him,  swallow 
him,  as  Martial's  Mamurra  is  remembered  to  have  done  :  Inspexit  moUes pucros, 
oculisque  comedit,  S^-c.  There  is  a  pleasant  story  to  this  purpose  in  Navigat.  Ver- 
tom.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  The  sidtan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  because  Vertomannus 
was  fair  and  white,  coidd  not  look  off  him,  from  sunrising  to  sunsetting  ;  she 
coidd  not  desist  ;  she  made  him  one  day  come  into  her  chamber,  et  gemince 
liorce  spatio  intuebatur,  non  a  me  tinquam  aciem  ocidorum  avertebat,  me  obser- 
vans  veluti  Cupidinem  quendam,  for  two  hours'  space  she  still  gazed  on  him. 
A  young  man  in  '  Lucian  fell  in  love  Avith  Venus'  picture  ;  he  came  every  morn- 
ing to  her  temple,  and  there  continued  all  day  long '"  from  sunrising  to  sunset, 
imwilling  to  go  home  at  night,  sitting  over  against  the  goddess's  pictui'e,  he  did 
continually  look  upon  her,  and  mutter  to  himself  I  know  not  what.  If  so  be  they 
cannot  see  them  whom  they  love,  they  Avill  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about 
their  mistress's  doors,  taking  all  opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  "  Longus 
Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  two  lovers,  were  still  hovering  at  one  another's 
gates,  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  company,  to  hunt  in  summer,  and 
catch  birds  in  the  frost  about  her  father's  house  in  the  winter,  that  she  might 
see  him,  and  he  her.  "  "A  king's  palace  was  not  so  diligently  attended," 
saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  "  as  my  house  was  when  I  lay  in  Rome  ;  the  porch 
and  street  was  ever  fuU  of  some,  walking  or  riding,  on  set  purpose  to  see  me  ; 
their  eye  was  stiU  upon  my  window  ;  as  they  passed  by,  they  coidd  not  choose 
but  look  back  to  my  house  when  they  Avere  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough, 
or  take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might  look  out  and 
observe  them."     'Tis  so  in  other  places,  'tis  connnon  to  every  lover,  'tis  all  his 

'  Attente  adeo  in  me  aspexit,  et  interdum  ingemiscebat,  et  lachrymabatiir.  Et  si  quando  bibens,  &c. 
'i  Quique  omnia  cernere  debes  Leucothoen  spectas,  et  \irgine  figis  in  una  quos  mundo  debes  oculos,  Ovid, 
Met.  i.  *>  Lucian.  torn.  H.  quoties  ad  cariam  venis  currimi  sistis,  et  desuper  aspectas.  '  E.\  quo 

te  primum  vidi  Pythia  alio  oculos  vertere  non  fuit.  ^  Lib.  4.  '  Dial,  amorum.  "'  .\d  occasum 

sobs  iBgre  domum  rediens,  atque  totum  die  ex  adverso  de;c  sedens  recto,  in  ipsam  perpetuo  oculorum  ictus 
direxit,  &c.  "  Lib.  .3.  "  Uegum  palatium  non  tam  diligent!  custodia  sei)tura  fuit,  ac  ccdes  meas 

stipabant,  &c. 
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felicity  to  be  with  her,  to  talk  with  her  ;  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company, 
and  will  walk  "P  seven  or  eight  times  a-day  through  the  street  where  she 
dwells,  and  make  sleeveless  errands  to  see  her  ;"  plotting  still  where,  when, 
and  how  to  visit  her, 

"  1  Levesque  sub  nocte  susurri, 
Composita  reijetuntur  hora." 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every  horn*  as  long  as  a 
day,  ten  days  a  whole  year,  tiU  he  see  her  again.  ^Tempora  si  mimeres,  bene 
qucB  numeramus  amantes.  And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  Et 
loncium  formosa  vale,  farewell  sweetheart,  vale  charissima  Argenis,  S^c.  Fare- 
well my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  farewell.  And  thoiigh  he  is  to  meet 
her  by  compact,  and  that  very  shortly,  perchance  to-morrow,  yet  loth  to 
depart,  he'll  take  his  leave  again,  and  again,  and  then  come  back  again,  look 
after,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar  off.  Now  gone,  he  thinks  it  long- 
till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him,  the  clocks  are  surely  set  back,  the  hour's 
past, 

"  ^  Hospita  Deniophoon  tua  te  Rodopheia  Phillis, 
Ultra  promissum  tempxis  abesse  queror." 

She  looks  out  at  window  still  to  see  whether  he  come,  *  and  by  report  PhilUs 
went  nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to  see  if  her  Demophoon  were  approach- 
ing, and  "Troilus  to  the  city  gates,  to  look  for  his  Creisseid.  She  is  ill  at  ease, 
and  sick  till  she  see  him  again,  peevish  in  the  meantime  ;  discontent,  heavy, 
sad,  and  why  comes  he  not  ?  where  is  he  ?  why  breaks  he  promise  ?  why  tar- 
ries he  so  long  ?  sure  he  is  not  well  ;  sure  he  hath  some  mischance  ;  sure  he 
forgets  himself  and  me  ;  with  infinite  such.  And  then,  confident  again,  up  she 
gets,  out  she  looks,  listens  and  inquires,  barkens,  kens  ;  every  man  afar  off  is 
sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  street,  now  he  is  there,  that's  he,  male  aurora, 
inalcE  soli  (licit,  deiraique,  ^c.,  the  longest  day  that  ever  was,  so  she  raves,  rest- 
less and  impatient  ;  for  A  mor  non  patitur  moras,  love  brooks  no  delays  :  the 
time's  quickly  gone  that's  spent  in  her  company,  the  miles  short,  the  way 
pleasant  ;  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes  to  her  house,  heat  or  cold ;  though 
his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not ;  wet  or  dry,  'tis  all  one ;  wet  to  the 
skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not  at  least  for  it,  but  wiU  easily  endure  it  and  much 
more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mistress's  sweet  sake  ;  let  the 
burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes  it  light.  "  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone  because  he  loved  her.  None  so  merry ;  if  he 
may  happily  enjoy  her  company,  he  is  in  heaven  for  a  time  ;  and  if  he  may 
not,  dejected  in  an  instant,  sohtary,  sUent,  he  departs  weeping,  lamenting, 
sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptoms  of  the  mind  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite,  and  so  diverse, 
that  no  art  can  comprehend  them  ;  though  they  be  merry  sometimes,  and  rapt 
beyond  themselves  for  joy  :  yet  most  part,  love  is  a  plague,  a  torture,  a  hell, 
a  bitter  sweet  passion  at  last  ;  y  Amor  melle  etfelle  est  fmcundissimus,  gustum 
dot  dulcern  et  amarum.  'Tis  suavis  amaricies,  dolentia  delectabilis,  kilare 
tormenticm  ; 

"  'Et  me  melle  beant  suaviora, 
Et  me  felle  necant  amariora." 

Like  a  summer  fly  or  sphine's  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  aU  colours, 

"  Quse  ad  solis  radios  eonversa?  aureae  erant, 
Adversus  nubes  ceriilece,  quale  jubar  iridis,"        * 

fair,  foul,  and  full  of  variation,  though  most  part  irksome  and  bad.  For  in  a 
word,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  not  comparable  to  it ;  "a  torment"  and  "  ^  exe- 

r  Uno,  et  eodem  die  sexties  vel  septies  ambulant  per  eandem  plateam  ut  vel  unico  amicse  sum  fruantur 
aspectu,  lib.  3.  Theat.  Muiidi.  i  Hor.  'Ovid.  'Ovid.  '  Hvginus,  fab.  59.    Eo  die 

dicitur  nonies  ad  littus  currisse.  "Chaucer.  ^  Gen.  .\xix.  20.  >  Plautus  Cistel.'  '  .Stobseus  ii  Grseco. 
"  Sweeter  than  honey  it  pleases  me,  more  bitter  than  gall,  it  teases  me."  '  Plautus  :  Credo  ego  ad  hominis 
carnificinam  aniorem  inventum  esse. 
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cution"  as  it  is,  as  he  calls  it  in  the  poet,  an  unciuencliable  fire,  and  what  not  ? 
*>From  it,  saith  Austin,  arise  "biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sorrows, 
fears,  suspicions,  discontents,  contentions,  discords,  wars,  treacheries,  enmities, 
flattery,  cosening,  riot,  impudence,  cruelty,  knavery,"  &c. 

dolor,  qiierelae,  I  Aut  si  triste  magis  potest  quid  esse, 


Lamentatio,  laehrymae  perennes,  Ilos  tu  das  comites  Nesera  vitse.' 

Languor,  anxietas,  amaritudo  ;  | 

These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms,  as  the  poet 
repeats  them. 

"  '*In  amore  hsec  insunt  vitia, 

Suspiciones,  inimicitiae,  audaciae, 
Belluin,  pax  rursum,"  &c. 
"  « Insomnia,  serumna,  error,  terror,  et  fuga,  "  In  love  these  vices  are  :  suspicions, 

Excogitautia,  excors  immodestia,  Peace,  war,  and  impudence,  detractions, 

Petulantia,  cupiditas,  et  malevolentia  ;  Dreams,  cares,  and  errors,  terrors  and  affrights, 

Inhicret  etiam  aviditas,  desidia,  injuria,  Immodest  pranks,  devices,  sleights  and  flights, 

luopia,  contumelia  et  dispendium,"  &c."  Heart-burnings,  wants,  neglects,  desire  of  wrong, 

Loss  continual,  expense  and  hurt  among." 

Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptoms  ;  but  fear  and  sorrow _ 
may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  cap.  3. 
Tract,  de  melanch.  will  exclude  fear  from  love  melancholy,  yet  I  am  otherwise 
persuaded.  ^  Res  est  solliciti  j)Iena  timoris  amor.  'Tis  full  of  fear,  anxiety, 
doubt,  care,  peevishness,  suspicion ;  it  turns  a  man  into  a  woman,  which  made 
Hesiod  belike  put  Fear  and  Paleness  Venus'  daughters, 

' '  Marti  clj^peos  atque  arma  secanti 

Alma  Venus  peperit  Pallorem,  unaque  Timorem  :" 

because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover  they  are  apt  to  mis- 
take, amplify,  too  credidous  sometimes,  too  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  and 
then  again  very  jealous,  unapt  to  believe  or  entertain  any  good  news.  The 
comical  poet  hath  prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  the  rest  in  a  s  dia- 
logue betwixt  Mitio  and  iEschines,  a  gentle  father  and  a  lovesick  sou.  "  Be 
of  good  cheer,  my  son,  thou  shalt  have  her  to  wife.  M.  Ah  father,  do  you 
mock  me  now  ?  M.  I  mock  thee,  why  ?  M.  That  which  I  so  earnestly  desire, 
I  more  suspect  and  fear.  M.  Get  you  home,  and  send  for  her  to  be  your  wife. 
M.  What  now  a  wife,  now  father,"  &c.  These  doubts,  anxieties,  suspicions, 
are  the  least  part  of  their  torments  ;  they  break  many  times  from  passions  to 
actions,  speak  fair,  and  flatter,  now  most  obsequious  and  willing,  by  and  by 
they  are  averse,  wrangle,  fight,  swear,  quarrel,  laugh,  weep  :  and  he  that  doth 
not  so  by  fits,  '^  Lucian  holds,  is  not  thoroughly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of 
love.  So  their  actions  and  passions  are  intermixed,  but  of  all  other  passions, 
sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share  ;  '  love  to  many  is  bitterness  itself  ;  revi  arnaram 
Plato  calls  it,J^  bitter  potion,  an  agony,  a  plague. 

"  Eripite  hanc  pestem  perniciemque  mihi ;  I     "  0  take  away  this  plague,  this  mis  hief  from  me, 

Qusemihi  subrepens  imos  ut  torpor  in  artus,  Which,  as  a  numbness  over  all  my  body, 

Expulit  ex  omni  pectore  laHiti.as."  |        Expels  my  joys,  and  makes  my  soul  so  heavy." 

Pha3dria  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cried  out, 

"  k  (J  Thais,  utinam  esset  mihi  I  "  O  Thais,  would  thou  hadst  of  these  my  pains  a  part, 

Pars  a;qua  amoris  tecum,  ac  paritdr  fieret  ut  Or  as  it  doth  me  now,  so  it  would  make  thee  smart." 

Aut  hoc  tibi  doleret  itidem,  ut  mihi  dolet."  | 

So  had  that  young  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent. 


'  I  am  vext  and  toss'd,  and  rack'd  on  love's  wheel 
Where  not,  I  am  ;  but  where  am,  do  not  feel." 


"  '  Jactor,  crucior,agitor,  stimulor, 
Versor  in  amoris  rota  miser, 

Exanimor,  feror,  distrahor,  deripior,       [animus." 
llbi  sum,  ibi  non  sum;    ubi  non  sum,  ibi    est 

The  moon  in  "^Lucian  made  her  moan  to  Venus,  that  she  was  almost  dead  tor 

>>  De  civitat.  lib.  22.  cap.  20.  Ex  eo  oriuntur  mordaces  curic,  perturbationes,  maerores,  fomiidines,  insana 
gaudia,  discordize,  lites,  bella,  insidise,  iracundise,  inimicitiae,  fallacia?,  adulatio,  fraus,  furtum,  nequitia,  ini- 
pudentia.  "■  ManiUus,  1.  1.  "^  Ter.  Eunuch.  '  Plautus  Mercat.  "^Ovid.  g  Adelphi,  Act.  4. 

seen.  5.  JM.  Bono  animo  es,  duces  uxorem  hanc  iEschines.  jY,.  Hem.  pater,  num  tu  ludis  me  nunc  ?  IM.  Egone 
te,  quamobrem  ?     .E.  Quod  tam  misere  cupio,  &c.        '' Tom.  4.  dial,  amorum.  '  Aristotle,  2.  Khet.  puts 

love  therefore  in  the  irascible  part.  Ovid.        i*  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  1.  sc.  2.        '  Plautus.        "Tom.  3. 
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love,  pereo  equidem  amove,  and  after  a  long  ta^^,  she  broke  off  abruptly  and 
wept,  ""0  Venus,  thou  knowest  my  poor  heart."  Charmides,  in  "Lucian, 
was  so  impatient,  that  he  sobbed  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said  he  woidd 
hang  himself.  "  I  am  imdone,  0  sister  Tryphena,  I  cannot  endure  these  love 
pangs  ;  what  shall  I  do  ?"  Vos  0  dii  Avemmci  solvite  me  his  cur  is,  0  ye 
gods,  free  me  from  these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
P  Theocles  prays.  Shall  I  say,  most  part  of  a  lover's  life  is  full  of  agony, 
anxiety,  fear  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspicions,  and  cares,  (heigh-ho,  my 
heart  is  avo)  full  of  silence  and  irksome  solitariness  ? 

"  Frequenting  shady  bowers  in  discontent, 
To  the  air  his  fruitless  clamours  he  will  vent," 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lucida  intervaUa,  pleasant  gales,  or  sudden 
alterations,  as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or 
that  some  comfortable  message  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  he. 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
nightingale  in  the  spring  before  the  cuckoo,  or  as  i  Calisto  was  at  Melebseas' 
presence,  Quis  unquam  hac  mortali  vita  tarn  gloriosuni  corpus  vidit  ?  humani- 
tatern  transcendere  videor,  ^c.  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sight,  what  man  ever 
enjoyed  such  delight  ?  More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the  gods,  wished,  had 
or  hoped  of  any  mortal  man.  There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world  comparable 
to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this,  no  life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 

"  ■■  Quis  me  uno  vivit  fa?licior  ?  aut  magis  hfic  est  |  "  Who  lives  so  happy  as  myself  ?  what  bliss 

Optandum  vita  dicere  quis  poterit  ?"  |  In  this  our  life  may  be  compar'd  to  this?" 

He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince, 

" '  Donee  gratus  eram  tibi, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior." 

The  Persian  kings  are  not  so  jovial  as  he  is,  0  ^festus  dies  hominis,  0  happy 
day  ;  so  Cha?rea  exclaims  when  he  came  from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart  well 
pleased, 

"  Nunc  est  profect6  interficicum  perpeti  me  possem, 
Ne  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  vita  aliqua  Begritudine." 

"He  coidd  find  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he  live  longer,  some 
sorrower  sickness  should  contaminate  his  joys."  A  little  after,  he  was  so 
merrily  set  upon  the  same  occasion,  that  he  coidd  not  contain  himself. 

"  "  O  populares,  ecquis  me  vivit  hodie  fortunatior  ? 

Nemo  hercule  qulsquam ;  nam  in  me  dii  plane  potestatem 
Suam  omnem  ostendere  ;" 

"Is't  possible  (0  my  countrymen)  for  any  living  to  be  so  happy  as  myself? 
No  sure  it  cannot  be,  for  the  gods  have  shown  all  their  power,  all  their  good- 
ness in  me."     Yet  by  and  by  when   this   young  gallant  was  crossed  in  his 

wench,    he    laments,    and    cries,    and    roars    down-right:      Occidi 1    am 

vmdone, 

"  Neque  \irgo  est  usquam,  neque  ego,  qui  e  conspectu  illam  amisi  meo. 
Ubi  quaeram,  ubi  investigem,  quem  percuncter,  quam  insistam  viam  /" 

The  virgin's  gone,  and  I  am  gone,  she's  gone,  she's  gone,  and  what  shall  I  do? 
where  shall  I  seek  her,  where  shall   I  find  her,  whom  shall  I  ask  ?  what  way, 

what  course  shall  I  take  ?  what  will  become  of  me "  ^  vitales  auras  invitus 

agehat,  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  sick,  mad,  and  desperate,  ^  utinam  mihi  esset 
aliquid  liic,  quo  nunc  me  prcEcipitem  darem.  'Tis  not  Chsereas'  case  this  alone, 
but  his,  and  his,  and  every  lover's  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news,  have 
bad  success  in  his  suit,  she  frown  upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his  presence 

"  Scis  quod  posthac  dicturus  fuerim.  "  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  Tryphena,  amor  me  perdit,  neque  malum 

hoc  ami)lius  sustinere  possum.  p  Aristsenetus,  lib.  2.  epist.  8.  i  Coelestinse,  act  1.  Sancti  majora 

liEtitia non  fi-uuntur.  Si  mihi  Deus  omnium  votorum  mortalium  sumraam  concedat,  non  magis,  &c.  '  Catullus 
de  Lesbia.  '  Hor.  ode  9.  lib.  3.  ■  Act  3.  seen.  5.  Eunuch.  Ter.  "  Act.  5.  seen.  9.  '  Mantuan. 

vTer.  Adelph.  3.  4. 
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respect  another  more  (as  ^  Iledus  observes)  "  prefer  another  suitor,  speak  more 
famiharly  to  him,  or  use  more  kindly  than  himself,  if  by  nod,  smile,  message, 
she  discloseth  herself  to  another,  lie  is  instantly  tormented,  none  so  dejected  as 
he  is,"  utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  '^ hi  (fiem fortima  omnia  odiornni  suorum 
crudelissima  tela  exonerat,  a  dead  man,  the  scorn  of  fortune,  a  monster  of  for- 
tune, worse  than  nought,  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  had  been  less.  •'Aretine's 
Lucretia  made  very  good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  herself.  "  For  when  I 
made  some  of  my  suitors  believe  I  would  betake  myself  to  a  nunnery,  they  took 
on,  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mother,  because  they  were  for  ever  after  to 
want  my  company."     Omnes  labores  leves/uere,  all  other  labour  was  light  :  *^but 

this  might  not  be  endured.       Tiii  carenclum  quod  erat "  for  I  cannot  be 

Avithout  thy  company,"  mournfid  Amyntas,  painful  Amyntas,  careful  Amyntas  ; 
better  a  metropolitan  city  were  sacked,  a  royal  army  overcome,  an  invincible 
armada  sunk,  and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  perish,  than  her  little  finger 
ache,  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her  good.  They  woidd  all  turn 
friars  for  my  sake,  as  she  follows  it,  in  hope  by  that  means  to  meet,  or  see  me 
again,  as  my  confessors,  at  stool-ball,  or  at  barley-break  :  And  so  afterwards 
when  an  importunate  suitor  came,  "  ^'  If  I  had  bid  my  maid  say  that  I  was  not 
at  leisure,  not  within,  busy,  could  not  speak  with  him,  he  was  instantly  asto- 
nished, and  stood  like  a  pillar  of  marble  ;  another  went  swearing,  chafing, 
cursing,  foaming.  ^  Ilia  sibi  rox  ipsa  Jocis  violeniior  irci,  cum  tonat,  &)C.  the 
voice  of  a  mandrake  had  been  sweeter  music  :  "  but  he  to  whom  I  gave 
entertainment,  was  in  theElysian  fields,  ravished  for  joy,  quite  beyond  himself." 
'Tis  the  general  humour  of  all  lovers,  she  is  their  stern,  pole-star,  and  guide. 
^  Deliciumque  anirjii,  deliqiiiumque  sui.  As  a  tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our 
herbalists  calls  Narcissus)  when  it  shines,  is  Admirandus  fios  ad  radios  soils  se 
pandens,  a  glorious  flower  exposing  itself ;  s  but  when  the  sun  sets,  or  a  tem- 
pest comes,  it  hides  itself,  pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  left,  (which 
Carolus  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  in  a  cause  not  unlike,  sometimes  used  for 
an  impress)  do  all  inamoratos  to  their  mistress  ;  she  is  their  sun,  their  Primum 
mobile,  or  anima  .informans  ;  this  '^  one  hath  elegantly  expressed  by  a  wind- 
mill, still  moved  by  the  wind,  which  otherwise  hath  no  motion  of  itself.  Sic 
tua  nispiret gratia,  truncus  ero.  "  He  is  wholly  animated  from  her  breath," 
his  soul  lives  in  her  body,  ^  sola  daves  habet  interitus  et  salutis,  she  keeps  the 
keys  of  his  life  :  his  fortune  ebbs  and  flows  with  her  favour,  a  gracious  or  bad 
aspect  turns  him  up  or  down.  Mens  niea  lucescit  Lucia  luce  tud.  Howsoever  his 
present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis  continuate  so  long  as  he  ^  loves,  he 
can  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  her ;  desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his  cynosure, 
hespei-us  and  vesper,  his  morning  and  evening  star,  his  goddess,  his  mistress, 
his  life,  his  soul,  his  everything  ;  dreaming,  waking,  she  is  always  in  his 
mouth  ;  his  heart,  his  eyes,  ears,  and  all  his  thoughts  are  full  of  her. 
His  Laura,  his  Victorina,  his  Columbina,  Flavia,  Flaminia,  Cselia,  Delia,  or 
Isabella,  (call  her  how  you  will)  she  is  the  sole  object  of  his  senses,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  soul,  nid/dus  animce  suce,  he  magnifies  her  above  measure,  totus  in 
ilia,  full  of  her,  can  breathe  nothing  but  her.  "I  adore  Melebsea,"  saith  love- 
sick ^  CaHsto,  "  I  believe  in  Melebsea,  I  honour,  admire  and  love  my  Meleba^a;" 
His  soul  was  soused,  imparadised,  imprisoned  in  his  lady.  When  ""  Thais 
took  her  leave  of  Phajdria, mi  Phcedria,  et  nunquid  aliudvis?   Sweet 

'  liib.  1.  de  contemn,  amoribus.    Si  quem  alium  respexerit  arnica  suavius,  et  fainiliarius,  si  quern  alloquuta 
fuerit,  si  nutu,  nuncio,  Ac.  statim  cruciatur.  »  Calisto  in  Celestina.  ^  Pornodidasc.  dial.  Ital. 

Patre  et  matre  se  singuitu  orbos  censebant,  quod  meo  contubernio  carendum  asset.  <■  Ter.  tui  caren- 

dum  quod  erat.  ''  Si  responsuni  esset  dominam  oecupatam  esse  aliisque  vacaret,  ille  statim  vix 

hoe  audito  velut  in  armor  obriguit,  alii  se  damnare,  &c.  at  cui  favebani,  in  campis  Elysiis  esse  videbatur,  &c. 
"  Mantuan.         '  LBecheus.  s  Sole  se  occultante,  aut  tempestate  veniente,  statim "clauditur  ac  languescit. 

''  Emblem,  amat.  13.        '  Calisto  de  Melebiea.         ^  Anima  non  est  ubi  animat,  sed  ubi  amat.        '  Celestina, 
act.  1.  credo  in  Melebseam,  &c.  '"  Ter.  Eunuch,  act.  1.  sc.  2. 
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heart  (slie  said)  will  you  command  me  any  furtliev  service  ?  he  readily  replied, 
and  gave  in  this  charo-e, 


"  egone  quid  velim  ? 

Dies  noctesque  ames  me,  me  desideres, 
Me  somnies,  me  expectes,  me  cogites, 
Me  speres,  me  te  oblectes,  raecum  tota  sis, 
Meus  fac  postrem6  animus,  quand6  ego  sum  tuus. 


'  Dost  ask  (my  dear)  what  service  I  will  have  : 
To  love  me  day  and  night  is  all  1  crave, 
To  dream  on  me,  to  expect,  to  think  on  me, 
Depend  and  hope,  still  covet  me  to  see. 
Delight  thyself  in  me,  be  wholly  mine, 
For  know,  my  love,  that  I  am  wholly  thine." 


But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say ;  if  she  affect  once,  she  will  be  his,  settle 
her  love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 


' '  "  ilium  absens  absentem 

Auditque  videtque" • 

she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  continually  of  him, 
as  did  Orpheus  on  his  Eurydice, 

"  Te  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  mecum,  I         "On  thee  sweet  wife  was  all  my  song, 

Te  veniente  die,  te  discedente  canebam."  [  Morn,  evening,  and  all  along." 

And  Dido  upon  her  ^neas  ; 

"et  quae  me  insomnia  terrent,  I        "  And  ever  and  anon  she  thinks  upon  the  man 

Multa  viri  virtus,  et  plurima  currit  imago."  |  That  was  so  fine,  so  fair,  so  blithe  so  debonair." 

Clitophon,  in  the  first  book  of  Achilles,  Tatius,  complaineth  how  that  his 
mistress  Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
"  °For  all  day  long  he  had  some  object  or  other  to  distract  his  senses,  but  in 
the  night  all  ran  upon  her.  All  night  long  he  lay  i'  awake,  and  could  think  of 
nothing  else  but  her,  he  covdd  not  get  her  out  of  his  mind ;  towards  morning, 
sleep  took  a  little  pity  on  him,  he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his  dreams  were 
of  her." 

"  ■)  te  nocte  sub  atra  |      "In  the  dark  night  I  speak,  embrace,  and  find 

AUoquor,  amplector,  falsaque  in  imagine  somni,       I  That  fading  joys  deceive  my  careful  mind." 

Gaudia  solicitam  palpant  evanida  mentem."  I 

The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia,  "  "^day  and  night  I  think 
of  thee,  I  wish  for  thee,  I  talk  of  thee,  call  on  thee,  look  for  thee,  hope  for 
thee,  delight  myself  in  thee,  day  and  night  I  love  thee." 

' ' '  Nee  mihi  vespere 

Surgente  decedunt  amores, 
Nee  rapidum  fugiente  solem." 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I  have  restless  thoughts,  "  ^  Te  vigilans 
oculis,  animo  te  nocte  requiro.'"  Still  I  think  on  thee.  Anima  non  est  ubi 
animat,  sed  ubi  amat.     I  live  and  breathe  in  thee,  I  wish  for  thee. 

"  "  O  niveam  quae  te  potent  mihi  reddere  lucem, 
O  mihi  felicem  terque  quaterque  diem." 

.  "  0  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight."  In  the  meantime  he 
i-aves  on  her;  her  sweet  face,  eyes,  actions,  gestm-es,  hands,  feet,  speech, 
length,  breadth,  height,  depth,  and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  so  surveyed, 
measured,  and  taken,  by  that  Asti'olabe  of  phantasy,  and  that  so  violently 
sometimes,  with  such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong 
an  imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks  he  sees  her  indeed ;  he  talks  with  her, 
he  embraceth  her,  Ixion-Uke,  pro  Jiinone  nuhem,  a  cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said. 
Nihil  prcBter  Leucippen  cerno,  Leucippe  mihi  perpetuo  in  oculis,  et  animo 
versatur,  I  see  and  meditate  of  nought  but  Leucippe.  Be  she  present  or  absent, 
all  is  one ; 

"  "  Et  quamvis  aberat  placidse  prsesentia  formse 
Quem  dederat  praesens  forma,  manebatamor." 

That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  mind, "  ^  hcerent  infixi 

pectorev'iiltus'r^Sislie  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs — 

"  Virg.  4.  Mn.  °  Interdiu  oculi,  et  aures  occupatse  distrahunt  animum,  at  noctu  solus  jactor,  ad  auroram 
somnus  paulura  misertus,  nee  tamen  ex  animo  puella  abiit,  sed  omnia  mihi  de  Leucippe  somnia  erant. 
p  Tota  hac  nocte  somnum  hisce  oculis  non  vidi.   Ter.  >)  Buchanan,  sylv.  'jEn.  Sylv.  Te  dies, 

noctesque  amo,  te  eogito,  te  desidero,  te  voco,  te  expecto,  te  spero,  tecum  oblecto  me,  totus  in  te  sum. 
»  Hor.  lib.  2.  ode  9.  '  Petronius.  "  Tibullus,!.  3.  Eleg.  3.         »  Ovid.  Fast.  2.  ver.  77.5.   "  Although 

the  presence  of  her  fair  form  is  wanting,  the  love  which  it  kindled  remains."  y  A'irg.  Mn.  4. 
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(logs  in  his  meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink  :  his  mistress  is  in  his 
eyes,  cars,  heart,  in  all  his  senses.  Yalleriola  had  a  mercliant,  his  patient,  in 
the  same  predicament;  and  >=  Ulricus  Molitor,  out  of  Austin,  hath  a  story  of 
one,  that  through  vchemency  of  his  love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mis- 
tress present  with  him,  she  talked  with  him,  Et  commisceri  cum  ed  vigilans 
videbatur,  still  emhracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it  he  pleasantly  in- 
tended, what  hitter  torments  shall  it  hreed,  when  it  is  with  fear  and  continual 
sorrow,  suspicion,  care,  agony,  as  commonly  it  is,  still  accompanied,  what  an 
intolerable  ^  pain  must  it  he  ? 


"  Non  tarn  grandes 

Gargara  culmos,  quot  rtemerso 
Pectore  curas  longa  nexas 
Usque  catena,  vel  quae  penitiis 
Crudelis  aruor  viilnera  iniscet." 


"  Mount  Gargaius  hath  not  so  many  stems 
As  lover's  breast  hath  grievous  wounds. 
And  linked  cares,  which  love  compounds." 


When  the  King  of  Babylon  Avoidd  have  punished  a  courtier  of  his,  for  loving  of 
a  young  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  far  above  his  fortunes,  ^  Apollonius  in 
presence  by  all  means  persuaded  to  let  liim  alone ;  "  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy 
was  a  most  unspeakable  torment,"  no  tyrant  coidd  invent  the  like  punishment ; 
as  a  gnat  at  a  candle,  in  a  short  space  he  woidd  consume  himself.  For  love  is 
a  perpetual  '^ flux,  angor  animi,  a  warfare,  militat  cnini  amans,  a  grievous 
wound  is  love  still,  and  a  lovel-'s  heart  is  Cupid's  quiver,  a  consuming  "^fire, 
*■  accede  ad  hunc  ignem,  ^c.  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

'  f  alitur  et  crescit  malum , 


Et  ardet  intus,  qualis  ^tnseo  vai>or 
Exundat  antro" 


As  -^tna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  than  ^tna  or  any  material  fire. 


"  g  Nam  amor  ssepe  Lypareo 

Vulcano  ardentiorem  flammam  incendere  solet." 

Vulcan's  flames  are  but  smoke  to  this.  For  fire,  saitli  ^'  Xenophon,  bm'ns 
them  alone  that  stand  near  it,  or  touch  it ;  but  this  fire  of  love  burneth  and 
scorcheth  afar  oft',  and  is  more  hot  and  vehement  than  any  material  fire  :  ^Ignis 
in  igne  furit,  'tis  a  fire  in  a  fire,  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero 
burnt  Rome,  as  Calisto  iirgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  men's  bodies  and 
goods ;  but  this  fire  devom-s  the  soul  itself,  "  and  ^  one  soul  is  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  bodies."     No  water  can  quench  this  wild  fire. 


-'"In  pectus  coecos  ahsorbuit  ignes, 


Ignes  qui  nee  aqua  perimi  potuere,  nee  imbre 
Diminui,  nequegraminibus,  magicisque  susurris." 


"  A  fire  he  took  into  his  breast. 
Which  water  could  not  quench. 
Nor  herb,  nor  art,  nor  magic  spells 
Could  quell,  nor  any  drench." 


Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs,  for  so  they  may  chance  find  a  little  ease. 


"  "  Sic  candentia  colla,  sic  patens  frons, 
Sic  me  blanda  tui  Nesera  ocelli, 
Sic  pares  minio  genae  perurunt, 
Ut  ni  me  lachrymse  rigent  perennes, 
Totus  in  tenues  earn  fa  villas." 


"  So  thy  white  neck,  Nesera,  me  poor  soul 
Doth  scorch,  thy  cheeks,  thy  wanton  eyes  that  roll : 
Were  it  not  for  my  dropping  tears  that  hinder, 
I  should  be  quite  burnt  up  forthwith  to  cinder." 


This  fire  strikes  like  lightning,  which  made  those  old  Grecians  paint  Cupid,  in 
many  of  their  "  temples,  with  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  in  his  hands  ;  for  it  wounds, 
and  cannot  be  perceived  how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced.  "  °  Urimur, 
et  ccecum,  pectora  vulnus  habent,''  and  can  hardly  be  discerned  at  first. 

"  P  Est  mollis  flamma  medullas,  [         "  A  gentle  wound,  an  easy  fire  it  was, 

Et  taciturn  insano  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus."         |  And  fly  at  first,  and  secretly  did  pass." 

'  De  Pythonissa.  »  .Juno,  nee  ira  deum  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hostis,  quantum  tute  potis  animis 

illapsus.     Silius  Ital.  1,5.  bel.  Punic,  de  amore.  i"  Philostratus  vita  ejus.     Maximum  tormentum  quod 

exeogitare,  vel  doeere  te  possum,  est  ipse  amor.  "^  Ausonius  c.  35.  ■•  Et  eseeo  earpitur  igne  ;  et  mihi 

sese  offert  ultra  meus  ignis  Amyntas.  «  Ter.  Eunue.        '  Sen.  Hippol.        s  Theocritus,  edyl.  2.  Levibus 

cor  est  violabile  telis.  >>  Ignis  tangentes  solum  urit,  at  forma  proeul  astantes  infiammat.  '  Nonius. 

'•  Major  ilia  flamma  quae  consumit  unam  animam,  quara  qusE  centum  millia  corporom.  i  Mant.  egl.  2. 

">  MaruUus  Epig.  lib.  1.  "  Imagines  deorum.  "  Ovid.  p  ^neid,  4. 
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But  bj-and-by  it  began  to  rage  and  burn  amain  ; 


"  q  Pectus  insanuni  vapor, 

Amorque  torret,  intus  sa;vus  vorat 
Penitus  medullas,  atque  per  venas  meat 
Visceribus  ignis  mersus,  et  venis  latens, 
Ut  agUis  altas  flamma  percunit  trabes." 


"  This  fiery  vapour  rageth  in  the  veins, 
And  scorcheth  entrails,  as  when  tire  burns 
A  house,  it  nimbly  runs  along  the  beams. 
And  at  the  last  the  whole  it  overturns." 


Abrabam  Iloffemannus,  Uh.  1.  amor  conjugal,  cap.  2.  p.  22,  relates  out  of 
Plato,  bow  tbat  Enipedocles,  tbe  pbilosopber,  was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of 
one  tbat  died  for  love,  "  "^bis  heart  was  combust,  his  liver  smoky,  bis  lungs 
dried  up,  insomuch  that  be  verily  believed  bis  soul  was  either  sodden  or  roasted 
through  tbe  vehemency  of  love's  fire."  Which  belike  made  a  modern  writer 
of  amorous  emblems  express  love's  fury  by  a  pot  hanging  over  tbe  fire,  and 
Ciqjid  blowing  the  coals.  As  tbe  Jieat  consumes  the  water,  "  ^  Sic  sua  con- 
S7imit  t^iscera  coecus  amor,''  so  doth  love  dry  up  bis  radical  moisture.  Another 
compares  love  to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  too  near  the  fire. 

"  •  Sic  quo  quis  proprior  suae  puellfe  est,  I  "  The  nearer  he  unto  his  mistress  is, 

Hoc  stultus  proprior  sua;  ruinse  est."  |  The  nearer  he  unto  his  ruin  is." 

So  that  to  say  truth,  as  "Castillo  describes  it,  "  The  beginning,  middle,  end 
of  love  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony,  torment,  irksomeness, 
wearisomeness ;  so  that  to  be  squalid,  ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent, 
dejected,  to  wish  for  death,  to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  tbe  certain 
signs  and  ordinary  actions  of  a  love-sick  person."  This  continual  pain  and 
toi'ture  makes  them  forget  themselves,  if  they  be  far  gone  with  it,  in  doubt, 
despair  of  obtaining,  or  eagerly  bent,  to  neglect  all  ordinary  business. 

"  '  pendent  opera  interrupta,  min»que 
Murorum  ingentes,  sequataque  machina  coelo." 

Love-sick  Dido  left  her  work  undone,  so  did  y  Phaedra, 

' '  Palladis  tela;  vacant 


Et  inter  ipsas  pensa  labuntur  manus." 

Faustus,  in  ^  Mantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  anything  he  did, 

"  Nulla  quies  mihi  dulcis  erat,  nullus  labor  segro 
Pectore,  sensus  iners,  et  mens  torpore  sepulta, 
Carminis  occiderat  stadium." 

And  'tis  tbe  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons  and  their 
estates,  as  tbe  shepherd  in  =^  Theocritus,  Et  hcec  barba  inculta  est,  squalidiqtie 
capilli,  their  beards  flag,  and  they  have  no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves 
or  of  any  business,  they  care  not,  as  they  say,  which  end  goes  forward. 

"  b  Oblitusque  greges,  et  nira  domestica  totus  I      "  Forgetting  flocks  of  sheep  and  country  farms, 

'  Uritur,  et  noctes  in  luctum  expendit  amaras."    1         The  silly  shepherd  always  mourns  and  bums." 

Love-sick  ^  Cha^rea,  when  be  came  from  Pampbila's  bouse,  and  had  not  so 
good  welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort,  Parmeno  meets  him,  quidtristis 
es  ?  Why  art  thou  so  sad  man  ?  unde  es  ?  whence  comest,  bow  doest  ?  but  he 
sadly  replies.  Ego  hercle  nescio  neque  unde  earn,  neque  quorsum  ram,  ita 
jyrorsu^  oblitus  sum  tnei,  I  have  so  forgotten  myself,  I  neither  know  where  I 
am,  nor  whence  I  come,  nor  whether  I  will,  what  I  do.    P.  "  "^  How  so  ?"  Ch. 

*'  I  am  in  love."  Prudens  sciens.   *' ^vivus  vidensqne  pereo,  nee  quid  ogam 

scio."     "  sHe  that  erst  had  bis  thoughts  free  (as  Pbilostratus  Lemnius,  in  an 

1  Seneca.  ■■  Cor  totum  combustum,  jeeur  suffumigatum,  pulmo  arefactus,  ut  creilam  miseram  illam 

animam  bis  elixam  aut  combustaiu,  ob  maximum  ardorem  quem  patiunturob  ignem  amoris.  »  Embl. 

Amat.  4.  et  6.  'Grotius.  "  Lib.  4.  nam  istius  amoris  neque  principia,  neque  media  aliud  babent 

quid,  quam  molestias,  dolores,  cruciatus,  defatigationes,  adeo  ut  misenim  esse  niKrore,  geniitu,  solitudine 
torqueri,  mortem  optare,  semperque  debacchari,  sint  certa  amantium  signa  et  certa?  actiones.  « Virg. 

AZn.  4.  "  The  works  are  interrupted,  promises  of  great  walls,  and  scaffoldings  rising  towards  the  skies,  are 
all  suspended."  y  Seneca  Hip.  act.     "  The  shuttle  stops,  and  the  web  haigs  unfinished  from  her  hands." 

'  Eclog.  1.  "  No  rest,  no  business  pleased  my  love-sick  breast,  my  faculties  became  dormant,  my  mind  torpid, 
and  I  lost  my  taste  for  poetry  and  song."  »  Edyl.  14.  ^  Mant.  Eclcg.  2.  <=  Oy.  Met.  13.  de 

Polyphemo  :  uritur  oblitus  pecorum,  antrorumquesuomm  ;  jamque  tibi  forute,  &c.  ■*  Ter.  Eunuch. 

<■  Qui  quffiso  ?   Amo.  '  Ter.  Eunuch.  g  Qui  olim  cogitabat  qu;e  vellet,  et  pulcherrimis  philosophise 

praeceptis  operam  insumpsit,  qui  universi  circuitiones  coeliqiie  naturara,  &c.  Hanc  un.am  intendit  operam, 
de  sola  cogitat,  noctes  et  dies  se  componit  ad  hanc,  etad  acerbam  servitutem  redactus  animus,  &c. 
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epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion),  and  spent  his  time  like  a  hard 
student,  in  those  dehghtsomc  i)hilosophical  precepts ;  he  that  with  the  sun  and 
moon  -wandered  all  over  the  world,  with  stars  themselves  ranged  about,  and  left 
no  secret  or  small  mystery  in  nature  unsearchcd,  since  he  was  enamoured  can 
do  nothing  now  but  think  and  meditate  of  love  matters,  day  and  night  com- 
poseth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress  ;  all  his  study,  endeavour,  is  to 
approve  himself  to  his  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress'  favour,  to  compass  his 
desire,  to  be  counted  her  servant."  When  Peter  Abelard,  that  great  scholar 
of  his  ao"e,  " '' fV/  soli  jmtuit  scibile  quicquid  erat,"  ("whose  faculties  were 
equal  to  any  difficulty  in  learning,")  was  now  in  love  with  Heloise,  he  had  no 
mind  to  visit  or  frequent  schools  and  scholars  any  more,  TcEcliosum  mihi  valde 
fuit  (as  'he  confesseth)  tul  scJiolas  procedere,  vel  in  iis  morari,  all  his  mind  was 
on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  suit,  to 
prosecute  his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  fortunes  for  her,  and  though 
he  lose  and  alienate  all  his  friends,  be  threatened,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited ; 
for  as  the  poet  saith,  ^  Arnori  quis  legem  det?  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by 
it,  disgraced,  go  a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  will 
willingly  beg,  hazard  all  he  hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandal,  fame,  and  life 
itself. 

"  Non  recedani  neque  quiescam.  noctii  et  interilin,  I      "  I'll  never  rest  or  cease  my  suit 

Vrius  profecto  quam  aut  ipsam,  aut  mortem  investigavero."  |  Till  she  or  death  do  make  me  mute." 

Parthenis  in  ^  Aristronctus  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much.  "I  may  have 
better  matches,  I  confess,  but  farewell  shame,  farewell  honour,  farewell  honesty, 
farewell  friends  and  fortunes,  *kc.  0,  liarpedona,  keep  my  counsel,  I  will 
leave  all  for  his  sweet  sake,  I  will  have  him,  say  no  more,  contra  gentes,  I  am 
resolved,  I  will  have  him."  ™  Gobrias,  the  captain,  Avhen  he  had  espied  Rho- 
danthe,  the  fair  captive  maid,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Mystilus,  the  general, 
with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rhetoric  he  could,  by  the  scars  he  had  formerly 
received,  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or  whatsoever  else  was  dear  unto  him, 
besought  his  governor  he  might  have  the  captive  virgin  to  be  his  wife,  virtutis 
sues  spoli^im,  as  a  reward  of  his  worth  and  service ;  and,  moreover,  he  would 
forgive  him  the  money  which  was  owing,  and  all  reckonings  besides  due  vmto 
him,  "  I  ask  no  more,  no  part  of  booty,  no  portion,  but  Rhodanthe  to  be  my 
wife."  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  fair  means,  he  fell  to 
treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last  to  accomplish  his 
desire.  'Tis  a  common  humour  this,  a  general  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  so 
affected,  and  which  JEmilia  told  Aratine,  a  courtier  in  Castillo's  discourse, 
""surely  Aratine,  if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love;  inge- 
nuously confess,  for  if  thou  hadst  been  throughly  enamom-ed,  thou  woiddst 
have  desired  nothing  more  than  to  please  thy  mistress.  For  that  is  the 
law  of  love,  to  will  and  nill  the  same."  "  °  Tantum  velle  et  nolle,  velit  nolit 
quod  arnica y 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  them  all,  they  are  very  slaves, 
drudges  for  the  time,  madmen,  fools,  dizzards,  p  atrahilarii,  beside  themselves, 
and  as  bhnd  as  beetles.  Their  "^  dotage  is  most  eminent,  A  mare  simul  et  sapere 
Apsi  Jovi  non  datur,  as  Seneca  holds,  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be  wise 
both  together ;  the  very  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be  overtaken  with  this 
passion,  the  most  staid,  discreet,  grave,  generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to 

>>  Pars  epitaphii  ejus.  i  Epist.  prima.  i"  Boethius,  1.  3.  Met.  ult.  '  Epist.  lib.  6.  Valeat  pudor, 

valeat  houestas,  valeat  honor.  "•  Theodor.  prodromus,  lib.  3.    Amor  Mystili  genibus  obvolutus,  uber- 

tiraque  lachrimans,   etc.'   Nihil  ex  tola  preeda  pra?ter  Uhodanthen  virginem  accipiam.  "Lib.  2.   Certe 

vix  credam,  et  bona  fide  fateare  Aratine,  te  non  amasse  adeo  vehementer  ;  si  enim  vere  amasses,  nihil  priua 
aut  potius  optasses,  quam  amata;  mulierl  placere.  Ea  enim  amoris  lex  est  idem  velle  et  nolle.  "  Stroza, 

sil.  Epig.  f  Quippe  base  omnia  ex  atra  bile  et  amore  proveniunt.     Jason  Pratensis.  1 1mmensus 

amor  ipse  stultitia  est.    Cardan,  lib.  1.  de  sapientia. 
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govern  themselves,  in  this  commit  many  absurdities,  many  iudoeorums,  imbc- 
fitting  their  gravity  and  persons. 

"  '  Quisquis  amat  servit,  sequitur  captivus  amanteni, 
Fert  doinita  ceivice  jugum" 

"  Samson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,"  &c.  are  justly  taxed  of  indis- 
cretion in  this  point ;  the  middle  sort  are  between  hawk  and  buzzard ;  and 
although  they  do  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  Aveakness,  fury, 
yet  they  cannot  withstand  it;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and 
confessions  of  Dido  in  Virgil. 

"slncii)it  effari  niediaquein  voce  resistit." — Phaclra  in  Seneca, 
"  'Quod  ratio  poscit,  vincit  ac  regnat  furor, 
Poteusque  tota  iiieute  dominatur  deus." — Myrrha  in  "  Ovid. 


"  Ilia  quidem  sentit,  foedoque  repiignat  amori, 
Et  secum  quo  mente  feror,  quid  molior,  iuquit, 
Dii  precor,  et  pietas,"  &c. 

Again, 

"  Pervigil  igne 

Carpitur  indomito,  furiosaque  vota  retrectat, 
Et  modo  desperat,  modo  vult  tentare,  pudetque 
Et  cupit,et  quid  agat,  non  invenit,"  &c. 


' '  She  sees  and  knows  her  fault,  and  doth  resist. 
Against  her  filthy  lust  she  doth  contend. 
And  whither  go  I,  what  am  I  about  ? 
And  God  forbid,  yet  doth  it  in  the  end." 

'  With  raging  lust  she  burns,  and  now  recalls 
Her  vow,  and  then  despairs,  and  when  'tis  past, 
Iler  former  thoughts  she'll  prosecute  in  haste, 
And  what  to  do  she  knows  not  at  the  last." 


She  will  and  will  not,  abhors :  and  yet  as  Medaja  did,  doth  it, 

"  Trahit  iuvitam  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido,    I  "  Reason  pulls  one  way,  burning  lust  another. 

Mens  aliud  suadet  ;  video  meliora,  proboque,  She  sees  and  knows  what 's  good,  but  she  doth  neither." 

Deteriora  sequor." | 

" "  O  fraus,  amorque,  et  mentis  emotse  furor, 
Quo  me  abstulistis  i" 

The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many  brute  beasts, 
reason  counsels  one  way,  thy  friends,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and 
an  ocean  of  cares  tbat  will  certainly  follow  ;  yet  this  furious  lust  precipitates, 
counterpoiseth,  weighs  down  on  the  other  ;  though  it  be  their  utter  undoing, 
perpetual  infamy,  loss,  yet  they  will  do  it,  and  become  at  last  iusensati,  void 
of  sense  ;  degenerate  into  dogs,  hogs,  asses,  brutes  ;  as  Jupiter  into  a  bull, 
Apuleius  an  ass,  Lycaou  a  wolf,  Tereus  a  lapwing,  y  Calisto  a  bear,  Elpenor 
and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.  For  what  else  may  we  think  those  ingenious 
poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  witty  fictions  and  poems  but  that  a  man  once 
given  oyer  to  his  lust  (as  ^  Fulgentius  interprets  that  of  Apuleius,  Alciat.  of 
Tereus)  "  is  no  better  tlian  a  beast." 

"  >  Rex  fueram,  sic  crista  docet,  sed  sordida  vita      I         "I  was  a  king,  my  crown  my  witness  is, 
Immundame  t.anto  culmine  fecit  avem."  |  But  by  my  filthiness  am  come  to  this." 

Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weakness  and  dotage, 
or  rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordinary  sign  of  it,  ''love  is  blind,  as 
the  saying  is,  Cupid's  blind,  and  so  are  all  his  followers.  Quisquis  amat 
ranarn,  ranani  jndat  esse  Dianam.  Every  lover  admires  his  mistress,  though 
she  be  very  deformed  of  herself,  ill-favoured,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale,  red,  yel- 
low, tanned,  tallow-faced,  have  a  swollen  juggler's  platter  face,  or  a  thin,  lean, 
chitty  face,  have  clouds  in  her  face,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  goggle-eyed,  blear- 
eyed,  or  with  staring  eyes,  she  looks  like  a  squis'd  cat,  hold  her  head  still 
awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollow-eyed,  black  or  yellow  about  the  eyes,  or  squint-eyed, 
sparrow-mouthed,  Persian  hook-nosed,  have  a  sharp  fox  nose,  a  red  nose, 
China  flat,  great  nose,  nare  simo  patuloque,  a  nose  like  a  promontory,  gubber- 
tushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle  browed,  a  witch's 
beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room,  her  nose  drop  winter  and  summer, 
with  a  Bavarian  poke  under  her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eared,  with  a  long 

■■  Mantuan.  ' '  AATioever  is  in  love  is  in  slavery,  he  follows  his  sweetheart  as  a  captive  his  captor,  and  wears 
a  yoke  on  bis  submissive  neck."  » Virg.  Mn.  4.  "  She  began  to  speak,  but  stopped  in  the  middle  of  her  dis- 
course." 'Seneca  Hippol.  "  What  reason  requires  raging  love  forbids."  "  Met.  10.  'Buchanan. 
"  Oh  fraud,  and  love,  and  distraction  of  mind,  whither  have  you  led  me  ?  "  y  An  immodest  woman  is  like 
a  V)ear.  ^  Feram  induit  dum  rosas  comedat,  idem  ad  se  redeat.  *  Alciatus  de  upupa  Embl.  Animal 
iramundum  upupa  stercora  amans  ;  ave  hac  nihil  faedius,  nihil  libidinosius.  Sabin  in  Orid.  Met.  ''Love 
is  like  a  false  glass,  which  represents  everjthing  fairer  than  it  is. 
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crane's  neck,  which  stands  ixwvy  too,  pendulis  mammis,  '*  her  dugs  like  two 
double  jugs,"  or  else  no  dugs,  in  that  other  extreme,  bloody  fallen  fingers,  she 
have  filthy,  long  unparcd  nails,  scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a  tanned  skin,  a  rot- 
ten carcass,  crooked  back,  she  stoo])s,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  "  as  slender  in  the 
middle  as  a  cow  in  the  waist,"  gouty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her  shoes,  her 
feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a  mere  changeling,  a  very  monster,  an  oaf  imper- 
fect, her  whole  complexion  savours,  a  harsh  voice,  incondite  gesture,  vile  gait, 
a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug,  a  fat  fustylugs,  a  truss,  a  long  lean  raw- 
bone,  a  skeleton,  a  sneaker  [si  qiia  latent  meliora  puta),  and  to  thy  judgment 
looks  like  a  mard  in  a  lantern,  whom  thou  couldst  not  fancy  for  a  world,  but 
hatcst,  loatbest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  face,  or  blow  thy  nose  in  her 
bosom,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a  dowdy,  a  slut,  a  scold,  a  nasty, 
rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly  quean,  dishonest  peradventure,  obscene,  base, 
beggarly,  rude,  foolish,  untaught,  peevish,  Irus'  daughter,  Thersites'  sister, 
Grobians'  scholar,  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  this,  he  takes  no 

notice  of  any  such  errors,  or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind,  '^Ipsa  h(ec 

delectant,  vduti  Balbinuni  Polypus  AgncB  ;  he  had  rather  have  her  than  any 
woman  in  the  world.  If  he  were  a  king,  she  alone  should  be  his  queen,  his 
empress.  0  that  he  had  but  the  wealth  and  treasm'e  of  both  the  Indies  to 
endow  her  with,  a  carrack  of  diamonds,  a  chain  of  pearl,  a  cascanct  of  jewels, 
(a  pair  of  calf-skin  gloves  of  four-pence  a  pair  were  fitter),  or  some  such  toy, 
to  send  her  for  a  token,  she  should  have  it  with  all  his  heart  ;  he  would  spend 
myriads  of  crowns  for  her  sake.  Venus  herself,  Panthea,  Cleopatra,  Tarquin's 
Tanaquil,  Herod's  Mariamne,  or  ^  Mary  of  Burgundy,  if  she  were  alive,  would 
not  match  her. 

"  (s  Vincit  vultus  hsec  Tyndarios, 
Qui  moverunt  horrida  bella." 

Let  Paris  himself  be  judge)  renowned  Helen  comes  short,  that  Rodopheian 
Phillis,  Larissean  Corouis,  Babylonian  Thisbe,  Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c., 
your  counterfeit  ladies  were  never  so  fair  as  she  is. 

— "  f  Quicquid erit  placidi,  lepidi,  grati,  atquefaceti,  I  "  Whate'er  is  pretty,  pleasant,  facete,  well, 

Vivida  cunctorum  retines  Pandora  deorum."     |  Whate'er  Pandora  had,  she  doth  excel." 

P  Dlcebam  TrivicE  formam  nihil  esse  Dianas.  Diana  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
her,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  any  goddess.  Thetis'  feet  were  as  bright  as 
silver,  the  ankles  of  Hebe  clearer  than  crystal,  the  arms  of  Aurora  as  ruddy 
as  the  rose,  Juno's  breasts  as  white  as  snow,  Minerva  wise,  Venus  fair;  but 
what  of  this  ?     Dainty  come  thou  to  me.      She  is  all  in  all, 


>"  Caelia  ridens  I      "  '  Fairest  of  fair,  that  fairness  doth  excel." 


Est  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loquens.' 

Ephemerus  in  Arista^netus,  so  far  admireth  his  mistress'  good  parts,  that  he 
makes  proclamation  of  them,  and  chaUengeth  allcomers  in  her  behalf.  "'« Who- 
ever saw  the  beauties  of  the  east,  or  of  the  west,  let  them  come  from  all  quar- 
ters, all,  and  tell  truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as  this  is." 
A  good  fellow  in  Petronius  cries  out,  no  tongue  can  '  tell  his  lady's  fine  fea- 
ture, or  express  it,  qtiicquid  dixeris  7ninus  erit,  Sfc. 

"  No  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell, 
In  whose  each  part,  all  tongues  may  dwell." 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.  She  is  nulli  secnnda,  a 
rare  creature,  a  phoBnix,  the  sole  commandress  of  his  thoughts,  queen  of  his 

■•  Hor.  ser.  lib.  sat.  1.  3.  "  These  very  things  please  him,  as  the  wen  of  Agna  did  Ralbinus."  ^  The 

daughter  and  heir  of  C'arolus  Pugnax.  'Seneca  in  Octavia.    "  Her  beauty  excels  the  Tyndarian  Helen's, 

which  caused  such  dreadful  wars."  'Loecheus.  fc  Mantuan.  Egl.  1.  '' Angeriauus.  'Faerie 

Queene,  Cant.  lyr.  4.  ^  Epist.  12.    Quis  unquam  fornias  vidit  orientis,  quis  occidentis,  veniant  undique 

omnes,  et  dicant  veraces,  an  tam  insignem  viderint  formam.  '  Nulla  vox  formam  ejus  possit  com- 

prehendere. 
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desires,  his  only  delight  :  as  »'  Triton  now  feelingly  sings,  that  love-sick  sea- 
god  : 

"  Candida  Leucothoe  placet,  et  ulacet  atra  Melicne,  I      "  Fair  Leiicothe,  black  Melsene  please  me  well, 
Sed  Galatea  placet  longe  magis  omnibus  una."  (  Bat  Galatea  doth  by  odds  the  rest  excel." 

All  the  gracious  ologies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world,  the  most  glorious  names  ;  whatsoever,  I  say,  is  pleasant, 
amiable,  sweet,  gratefid,  and  delicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 

"  Phoebo  pulchrior  et  sorore  Phoebi."  I      "  His  Phcebe  is  so  fair,  she  is  so  bright, 

I  She  dims  the  sun's  lustre,  and  the  moon's  light." 

Stars,  sun,  moons,  metals,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  odours,  perfumes,  colours, 
gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls,  precious  stones,  snow,  painted  birds,  doves,  honey, 
sugar,  spice,  cannot  express  her,  "  so  soft,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  sweet,  so  fair 
is  she. Mollior  cuniculi  cajyilh,  8jc. 

'■'  Fine  Lydia,  my  mistress,  white  and  fair. 
The  milk,  the  lily  do  not  thee  come  near ; 
The  rose  so  white,  the  rose  so  red  to  see. 
And  Indian  ivory  comes  short  of  thee." 

Such  a  description  om-  English  Homer  makes  of  a  fair  lady  ; 

P  Tliat  Emilia  that  was  fairer  to  seen, 
Then  is  lily  upon  the  stalk  green  : 
And  fresher  then  May  with  flowers  new. 
For  ivitli  the  rose-colour  strove  her  hue, 
I  no't  which  ivas  the  fairer  of  the  tivo. 

In  this  very  phrase  ^  Polyphemus  courts  Galatea  : 


'  Lydia  bella,  puella  Candida, 
Qua;  bene  superas  lac,  et  lilium, 
Albamque  simul  rosam  et  rubicundam, 
Et  expolitum  ebur  Indicum." 


"  Candidior  folio  nivei  Galatea  ligustri, 
Floridior  prato,  longii  procerior  alno, 
S])Iendidior  vitro,  tenero  lascivior  heedo,  &e. 
Mollior  et  cygni  plumis,  et  lacte  coacto." 


Whiter  Galet  than  the  white  withie-wind. 
Fresher  than  a  field,  higher  than  a  tree, 
Brighter  than  glass,  more  wanton  than  a  kid, 
Softer  than  swan's  down,  or  ought  tliat  may  be. 


So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian,  which  John 
Secundus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modern  poet,  hath  translated  into  verse.  When 
Doris  and  those  other  sea  nymphs  upbraided  her  with  her  ugly  misshapen  lover, 
Polyphemus  ;  she  replies,  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice, 

"  ■■  Et  plane  invidia  hue  mera  vos  stimulare  videtur. 
Quod  non  vos  itidemut  me  Polyphenms  amet :" 

Say  what  they  coidd,  he  was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heloise  writ  to  her 
sweetheart  Peter  Abelard,  Si  me  Aitguslus  orbis  imperator  uxorem  expeteret, 
mallem  tua  esse  meretrix  quam  orbis  imperatrix  ;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal, 

his  quean,  than  the  world's  empress  or  queen.' non  si  me  Jupiter  ipse  forte 

velit, she  would  not  change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a  most  loathsome  creature  ;  and  as  Avhen  a  country 
fellow  discommended  once  that  exquisite  picture  of  Helen,  made  by  Zeuxis, 
^  for  he  saw  no  such  beauty  in  it  ;  Nichomachus  a  love-sick  spectator  replied, 
Sume  tibi  meos  oculos  et  dean/  existimubis,  take  mine  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  think 
she  is  a  goddess,  dote  on  her  forthwith,  count  all  her  vices  virtues  ;  her  imper- 
fections infirmities,  absolute  and  perfect  :  if  she  be  flat-nosed,  she  is  lovely  ;  if 
hook-nosed,  kingly  ;  if  dwarfish  and  little,  pretty  ;  if  tall,  proper  and  man-like, 
our  brave  British  Boadicea  ;  if  crooked,  wise  ;  if  monstrous,  comely  ;  her  defects 
are  no  defects  at  all,  she  hath  no  deformities.  Inimo  nee  ipsum  amicce  stercus 
fytet,  though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome,  as  Sostratus'  bitch,  or  Parmeno's  sow  ; 
thou  hadst  as  live  have  a  snake  in  thy  bosom,  a  toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest 
her  witch,  devil,  hag,  with  all  the  filthy  names  thou  canst  invent  ;  he  admires 
her  on  the  other  side,  she  is  his  idol,  lady,  mistress,  '  venerilla,  queen,  the 
quintessence  of  beauty,  an  angel,  a  star,  a  goddess. 

"  Thou  art  my  Vesta,  thou  my  goddess  art, 
Thy  hallowed  temple  onlyis  my  heart  " 


>"  Calcagnini  dial.  Galat.  "  Qatullus.  »  Petronii  Catalect.  p  Chaucer,  in  the  Knight's  Tale. 

1  Ovid.  Met.  l.S.  '  "  It  is  envy  eWdently  that  prompts  you,  beca<ise  Polyphemus  does  not  love  you  as  he 

does  me."  '  Plutarch,  sibi  dixit  tarn  pulchrara  non  videri,  &c.  '  Quanto  quam  Lucifer  aurea  Phoebe, 

tanto  virginibus  conspectior  omnibus  Herce.    Ovid. 


5G(J  Love-Melanchuli/.  [Part.  3.    Sec.  2. 

The  fragrancy  of  a  tliousaiul  courtesans  is  in  her  face  :  "  Nee  pulchrce  ejfji/ies, 
h(BC  Ci/pridis  ant  Stratonices  ;  'tis  not  Venus'  picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish 
infanta's,  as  you  suppose  (good  sir),  no  princess,  or  king's  daughter  :  no,  no,  hut 
his  divine  mistress,  forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinia,  his  dear  Antiphila,  to  whose 
service  he  is  wholly  consecrate,  whom  he  alone  adores. 

" »  Cui  compiiratus  indecens  erit  pavo,  I  "To  whom  confen-'d  a  peacock  's  indecent, 

Inamabilis  sciurus,  et  frequens  Phcenix."         |  A  squirrel 's  harsh,  a  phoenix  too  frequent." 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegancies,  pleasures,  attend  her.  He  prefers  her 
before  a  myriad  of  court  ladies. 

"  y  lie  th.at  commends  Phillis  or  Xer<c.T, 
Or  AmariUis,  or  Galatea, 
Tityrus  or  Melibea,  by  your  leave. 
Let  him  be  mute,  his  love  the  praises  have." 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So  ^  Quintus  Catullus 
admired  his  squint-eyed  friend  Roscius. 

"Pace  mihi  liceat  (Coelestes)  dicere  vestra,  I      "  By  your  leave  gentle  Gods,  this  I'll  say  true, 

Mortalis  visus  pulchrior  esse  Deo."  j  There 's  none  of  you  that  have  so  fair  "a  hue." 

All  the  bombast  epithets,  pathetical  adjuncts,  incomparably  fair,  curiously 
neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delicious,  &c.,  pretty  diminutives,  corculura,  sua- 
violuni,  c^T.  pleasant  names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon, 
pigsney,  kid,  honey,  love,  dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  her. 

"  ^  Meum  mel,  mea  suavitas,  meum  cor, 
Meum  suaviolum,  mei  lepores," 

"my  life,  my  light,  my  jewel,  my  glory,  ^  Margareta  spzciosa,  cujus  respeciu 
omnia  mundi  pretiosa  sordoit,  my  sweet  Margaret,  my  sole  delight  and  dar- 
ling.    And  as  c  Rhodomant  courted  Isabella  : 

"  By  all  kind  words  and  gestures  that  he  might,  I      His  mistress,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names, 

He  calls  lier  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  beloved.  As  loving  knights  apply  to  lovely  dames." 

His  joyful  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight.  | 

Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  measure  ;  her  hand, 
O  quales  digitos,  quos  habet  ilia  mam(S !  pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her 
sweet  carriage,  sweet  voice,  tone,  0  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely 
looks,  her  every  thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  Hex* 
very  name  (let  it  be  what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty,  pleasing  name ;  I  believe 
now  there  is  some  secret  power  and  virtue  in  names,  every  action,  sight,  habit, 
gesture  ;  he  admires,  whether  she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tires  soever  she 
goeth,  how  excellent  it  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen  or 
heard.  ^  Mille  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenter  habet.  Let  her  wear  what  she 
Avill,  do  what  she  wiU,  say  what  she  will,  ^ Quicquid  cnim  dicit,  seu  facit,  omne 
decet.      He  applauds  and  admires  everything  she  wears,  saith  or  doth, 

"  'lUam  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  vertit, 
Composuit  furtim  subsequiturque  decor  ; 
Seu  solvit  crines,  fusis  decet  esse  capillis, 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverenda  comis." 

s  Vestem  iytdidtiir,  formosa  est :  exiiitur,  tota  forma  est,  let  her  be  dressed 
or  undressed,  all  is  one,  she  is  excellent  still,  beautifid,  fair,  and  lovely  to 
behold.  Women  do  as  much  by  men  ;  nay  more,  far  fonder,  weaker,  and  that 
by  many  parasangs.  "  Come  to  me  my  dear  Lycias,"  (saith  Musa;us  in  i^  Aris- 
ta^netus)  "come  quickly  sweetheart,  all  other  men  are  satyrs,  mere  clowns, 
blockheads  to  thee,  nobody  to  thee."  Thy  looks,  words,  gestures,  actions, 
&c.,  "are  incomparably  beyond  all  others."  Venus  was  never  so  much 
besotted  on  her  Adonis,  Phtedra  so  delighted  in  Hippolitus,  Ariadne  in  The- 
seus, Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamoured  on  her  Mopsus. 

"  Be  thou  the  marygold,  and  I  will  be  the  sun, 
Be  thou  the  friar,  and  I  will  be  the  nun." 

"  M.  D.  Son.  30.  '  Martial.  1.  5.  Epig.  38.         v  Ariosto.         ^  Tully  lib.  1.  de  nat.  deor.  pulchrior  deo, 

el  tanien  eratoculis  perversissimis.  *  MaruUus  ad  Neseram  epig.  1.  lib.  ^  Barthius.  '  Ariosto,  lib.  2!J. 
hist.  8.  ''TibuUus.  «Marul.  lib.  2.  f  TibuUus  1.  4.  de  Sulpicia.  R  Aristrenetus,  Epist.  1.  '' Epist. 
24.  veni  cito  charissime  Lycia,  cito  veni ;  pra:  te  Satyri  onmes  videntiir  non  homines,  niUlo  loco  solus  es,  &c. 


"  WTiate'er  she  doth,  or  whither  e'er  she  go, 

A  sweet  and  pleasing  gi-ace  attends  forsooth  ; 
Or  loose,  or  bind  her  hair,  or  comb  it  up. 
She  's  to  be  honoured  in  what  she  doth." 


Mem.  3.]  Si/mptoms  of  Love.  5G7 

I  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me  what  greater  dotage  or  hlind- 
ness  can  there  be  than  this  in  both  sexes  ?  and  yet  their  "  slavery"  is  more 
eminent,  a  greater  sign  of  their  folly  than  the  rest. 

They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants,  Ainator  amkcs 
mancipium,  as  '  Castilio  terms  him,  his  mistress'  servant,  her  drudge,  prisoner, 
bondman,  what  not?  "He  composeth  hunself  wholly  to  her  affections  to 
please  her,  and,  as  ^Emilia  said,  makes  himself  her  lacquey.  All  his  cares, 
actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  her  Avill  and  commandment  :"  her 
most  devote,  obsequious,  affectionate  servant  and  vassal.  "For  love"  (as 
^  Cyrus  in  Xenophon  weU  observed)  "  is  a  mere  tyranny,  worse  than  any  dis- 
ease, and  they  that  are  troubled  with  it  desire  to  be  fi-ee  and  cannot,  but  are 
harder  bound  than  if  they  were  in  iron  chains."  What  greater  captivity  or 
slavery  can  there  be  (as  '  Tally  expostulates)  than  to  be  in  love  ?  "  Is  he  a 
free  man  over  whom  a  woman  domineers,  to  whom  she  prescribes  laws,  com- 
mands, forbids  what  she  will  herself  ;  that  dares  deny  nothing  she  demands  ; 
she  asks,  he  gives  ;  she  calls,  he  comes  ;  she  threatens,  he  fears  ;  Nequissi- 
muni  hunc  sermon  puto,  I  account  this  man  a  very  drudge."  And  as  he  fol- 
lows it,  "  "^  Is  this  no  small  servitude  for  an  enamoiu'ite  to  be  every  hour 
combing  his  head,  stiffening  his  beard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  face 
with  sweet  water,  painting,  curling,  and  not  to  come  abroad  but  sprucely 
crowned,  decked,  and  apparelled  ?"  Yet  these  are  but  toys  in  respect,  to  go 
to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c.,  he  must  attend  upon  her  wherever  she 
goes,  run  along  the  streets  by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her,  take  all 
opportunities,  sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  many 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took  ;  and  come  every  day  to  her  house  (as  ho 
will  surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamoured)  and  offer  her  service,  and  follow  her 
up  and  down  from  room  to  room,  as  Lucretia's  suitors  did,  he  cannot  contain 
himself  but  he  will  do  it,  he  must  and  will  bo  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still 
talking  with  her.  ""If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance,"  (as  the  said 
Aretine's  Lucretia  brags,)  "  I  had  one  of  my  suitors,  nay  two  or  three  at  once 
'.eady  to  stoop  and  take  it  up,  and  kiss  it,  and  with  a  low  conge  deliver  it  unto 
me  ;  if  I  would  wallv,  another  was  ready  to  sustain  me  by  the  arm.  A  third 
to  provide  fruits,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  or  whatsoever  I  would  eat  or  drink." 
All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  presence,  and  when  he  comes  home,  as 
Troilus  to  his  Cressida,  'tis  all  his  meditation  to  recoimt  with  himself  his 
actions,  words,  gestures,  what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly  she  used  him 
in  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and  that  infinitely  pleased 
him  ;  and  then  he  breaks  out,  0  sweet  Areusa,  0  my  dearest  Antiphila,  0 
most  divine  looks,  0  lovely  graces,  and  thereupon  instantly  he  makes  an  epi- 
gram, or  a  sonnet  to  five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commendation,  or  else  he  rumi- 
nates how  she  rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a  kiss,  disgraced  him,  kc,  and 
that  as  efiectually  torments  him.  And  these  arc  his  exercises  between  comb 
and  glass,  madrigals,  elegies,  &c.,  these  his  cogitations  till  he  see  her  again. 
But  all  this  is  easy  and  gentle,  and  the  least  part  of  his  labour  and  bondage, 
no  hunter  will  take  such  pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for  his  sport,  or  soldier  to 
sack  a  city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress'  favour. 

"  "  Ipsa  comes  veniam,  neque  me  sale'orosa  movebunt 
Saxa,  iiec  obliquo  dente  tiniendus  aper." 

'  Lib.  3.  de  aulico,  alterius  affectui  se  totum  componit,  totus  placere  studet,  et  ipsius  animam  amatse  pedis- 
sequam  facit.  ^  Cyropted.  1.  5.  amov  servitus,  et  qui  amant  optant  eo  liberari  non  secus  ac  alio  quovis 

morbo,  neque  liberari  tamen  possunt,  sed  v.alidiori  necessitate  ligati  sunt  quam  si  in  ferrea  vincula  confecti- 
forent.  '  In  paradoxis.  An  ille  niihi  liber  videtur  cui  mulier  imperat  ?  C'ui  leges  imponit,  pra;scribit,  jubet, 
vetat  quod  videtur.  Qui  nibil  imperanti  negat,  nibil  audet,  &c.  poscit?  dandum  ;  vocat  ?  veniendum  ; 
minatur  ?   extimiscendum.  ">  lUane  parva  est  servitus  amatorum  singulis  fere  horis  pectine  capillum, 

calamistroque  barbam  coniponere,  faciem  aquis  redolentibus  diluere,  &c.  "  Si  quando  in  pavimentum 

incautius  quid  mihi  excidisset,  elevare  inde  qu.am  promptissime,  nee  nisi  osculo  compacto  ruihi  commendare, 
&c.  °  "  Nor  wiU  the  rude  rocks  affright  rae,  nor  the  crooked-tusked  bear,  so  that  I  snaU  not  visit  my 

mistress  in  pleasant  mood." 


568  Love-Melancholy.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  2. 

As  Phfedra  to  Ilippolltus.  No  danger  shall  affright,  for  if  that  be  true  the 
poets  feigu,  Love  is  the  sou  of  Mars  and  Venus  ;  as  he  hath  delights,  pleasures, 
elegances  from  his  mother,  so  hath  he  hardness,  valoui-,  and  boldness  from  his 
father.  And  'tis  true  that  Bernard  hath  ;  Amore  nihil  molUus,  nihil  volentius, 
nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  once,  therefore,  enamom-ed, 
he  will  go,  run,  ride  many  a  mile  to  meet  her,  day  and  night,  in  a  very  dark 
night,  endure  scorching  heat,  cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow,  rain,  tempest,  till 
his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  those  northern  winds  and  showers  cannot  cool  or 
quench  his  flame  of  love.  Intempestd  node  non  deterretuf ,  he  will,  take  my 
■word,  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  Pendrahit  omnia,  perrunipet  omnia,  "  love  will 
find  out  a  way,"  through  thick  and  thin  he  will  to  her,  Expeditissinii  monies 
videntur  amnes  tranahiles,  he  will  swim  through  an  ocean,  ride  post  over  the 
Alps,  Apennines,  or  Pyrenean  hills, 

"  P  Ignem  marisque  fluctus,  atque  turbines 
Venti  jiaratus  est  transire," 

though  it  raiu  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or  dark,  all  is  one  : — 
(Roscida  per  tenebras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit),  for  her  sweet  sake  he  will 
undertake  Hercules's  twelve  labours,  endure,  hazard,  ha.,  he  feels  it  not, 
"  1  What  shall  I  say,"  saith  Ha^dus,  "  of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo, 
single  combats  they  undertake,  how  they  will  venture  their  lives,  creep  in  at 
■windows,  gutters,  chmb  over  walls  to  come  to  their  sweethearts,"  (anointing 
the  doors  and  hinges  with  oil,  because  they  should  not  creak,  tread  soft,  swim, 
wade,  ■watch,  <kc.),  "  and  if  they  be  surprised,  leap  out  at  windows,  cast  them- 
selves headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their  legs  or  arms,  and  sometimes 
loosing  life  itself,"  as  Calisto  did  for  his  lovely  Mehbasa.  Hear  some  of  their 
own  confessions,  protestations,  complaints,  proffers,  expostulations,  wishes, 
brutish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.  Hercules  served  Omphale,  put  on  an 
apron,  took  a  distaff  and  spun  ;  Thraso  the  soldier  was  so  submissive  to  Thais, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  do  whatever  she  enjoined.  ^  Ego  me  Thaidi  dedam, 
etfaciam  quod  jubetf  I  am  at  her  service.  Philostratus  in  an  epistle  to  his 
mistress,  "  sj  am  ready  to  die  sweetheart  if  it  be  thy  will  ;  allay  his  thirst 
whom  thy  star  hath  scorched  and  imdone,  the  fountains  and  rivers  deny  no 
man  drink  that  comes  ;  the  fountain  doth  not  say  thou  shalt  not  drink,  nor 
the  apple  thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor  the  fair  meadow  walk  not  in  me,  but  thou 
alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or  see  thee,  contemned  and  despised  I 
die  for  grief."  Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Circe  did  but  frown  upon  him  in 
Petrouius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bade  her*  kill,  stab,  or  whip  him  to  death,  he 
would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist.  Another  will  take  a  journey  to 
Japan,  Longce  navigationis  molestis  non  curans :  a  third  (if  she  say  it)  will  not 
speak  a  word  for  a  twelvemonth's  space,  her  command  shall  be  most  inviolably 
kept :  a  fourth  will  take  Hercules's  club  from  him,  and  with  that  centm-ion 
in  the  Spanish  "  Cadestina,  will  kill  ten  men  for  his  mistress  Areusa,  for  a 
word  of  her  mouth  he  will  cut  bucklers  in  two  like  pippins,  and  flap  down  men 
like  flies,  Elige  quo  mortis  genere  ilium  occidi  cupis  ?  "  Galeatus  of  Mantua 
did  a  little  more  :  for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  fair  maid  in  the 
city,  she,  to  try  him  belike  what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bade  him  in  jest 
leap  into  the  river  Po  if  he  loved  her  ;  he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong  oft'  the 
bridge  and  was  drowned.  Another  at  Ficinum  in  like  passion,  when  his 
mistress  by  chance  (thinking  no  harm  I  dare  swear)  bade  him  go  hang,  the 

p  Plutarcbus  amat.  dial.  i  Lib.  1  de  contem.  amor,  quid  referam  eorum  periciJa  et  clades,  qui  in 

amicarum  2edes  per  fenestras  ingressi  stillicidiaque  egressi  indeque  deturbati,  sed  aut  prsecipites,  membra 
frangunt,  coUidunt,  aut  animam  amittunt.  '  Ter   Eunuch.  Act.  5.  Seen.  8.  '  I'aratus  sum  ad 

obeundum  mortem,  si  tu  jubeas  ;  banc  sitim  EPstuantis  seda,  quam  tuuni  sidus  perdidit,  aqUcT-  et  fontes  non 
negant,  &c.  'Si  occidere  placet,  ferrum  meum  vides,  si  verberibus  contenta  es,  ciu-ro  nudiis  ad  poenam. 

"Act   1.1.18.     Impera  mill! ;  occidara  decern  viros   &c.  ■  Gasper  Ens.  puellam  niisere  deperiens,  per 

.iocum  ab  ea  in  Faduni  desilire  .i  issus  statim  e  ponte  se  praecipitavit.     Alius  I-'icino  insane  amore  ardens  ab 
arnica  jussus  se  suspendere,  illico  fecit. 
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next  night  at  her  doors  hanged  himself.  *'  v  Money  (saith  Xenophon)  is  a 
very  acceptable  and  welcome  guest,  ^  yet  I  had  rather  give  it  my  dear 
Clinia  than  take  it  of  others,  I  had  rather  serve  him  than  command  others, 
I  had  rather  be  his  drudge  than  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his 
sake  than  live  in  security.  For  I  had  rather  see  Clinia  than  all  the  Avorld 
besides,  and  had  rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other  things  than  him  alone  ; 
I  am  angry  with  the  night  and  sleep  that  I  may  not  see  him,  and  thank  the 
light  and  sun  because  they  show  me  my  Clinia  ;  I  will  run  into  the  fire  for  his 
sake,  and  if  you  did  but  see  him,  I  know  that  you  likewise  would  run 
with  me."  So  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  "  ^Command  me  what  you  will, 
I  will  do  it  ;  bid  me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  in  an  instant,  take  so  many  stripes, 
I  am  ready,  run  through  the  fire,  and  lay  down  my  life  and  soul  at  thy  feet, 
'tis  done."     So  did  Jiolus  to  Juno. 

" Tuns  6  regina  quod  optas  I        "  O  queen  it  ia  thy  pains  to  enjoin  me  still, 

E.xplorare  labor,  mihi  jussa  capescere  fas  est."       |  And  I  am  bound  to  execute  thy  will." 

And  Phaedra  to  HippoUtus, 

"  Me  vel  sororem  Hippolite  aut  famulam  voca,         I  "  O  call  me  sister,  call  me  servant,  choose, 

Famulamque  potius,  omne  servitium  feram."        |  Or  rather  servant,  I  am  thine  to  use." 


'  Non  me  per  altas  ire  si  jubeas  nives, 
Pigeat  galatis  ingredi  Pindi  jugis, 
Non  si  per  ignes  ire  aut  infesta  agmina 
Cuncter,  paratus  ''  ensibus  pectus  dare, 
Te  tunc  jubere,  me  decet  jussa  exequi." 


"  It  shall  not  grieve  me  to  the  snovvy  hills, 
Or  frozen  Pindus'  tops  forthwith  to  climb, 
Or  run  through  tire,  or  through  an  army. 
Say  but  the  word,  for  I  am  always  thine." 


Callicratides  in  '^  Lucian  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech,  "  0  God  of 
Heaven,  grant  me  this  hfe  for  ever  to  sit  over  against  my  mistress,  and  to 
hear  her  sweet  voice,  to  go  in  and  out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business 
common  with  her  ;  I  would  labour  when  she  labours  ;  sail  when  she  sails  ;  he 
that  hates  her  should  hate  me  ;  and  if  a  tyrant  kill  her,  he  should  lull  me  ; 
if  she  should  die,  I  would  not  hve,  and  one  grave  should  hold  us  both. 
^  Finiet  ilia  nieos  moriens  morlentis  amores.  Abrocomus  in  "^  Aristasnetus 
makes  the  like  petition  for  his  Delphia, — ^  Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam 
lubens.  "  I  desire  to  live  with  thee,  and  I  am  ready  to  die  with  thee."  'Tis 
the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Clariclea,  "  so  that  I  may  but 
enjoy  thy  love,  let  me  die  presently  :  "  Leander  to  his  He'-o,  when  he  besought 
the  sea  waves  to  let  him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back. 
s  Parcite  dumj^ropero,  mergite  dum  redeo.  "  Spare  me  whilst  I  go,  drown  me 
as  I  return."  'Tis  the  common  humour  of  them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to 
wish  for  death,  to  confront  death  in  this  case,  Quippe  queis  necfera,  nee  ignis, 
neque  prtecipitium,  nee  fretum,  nee  ensis,  neque  laqueus  gravia  videntur ; 
"  'Tis  their  desire"  (saith  Tyrius)  "  to  die." 

' '  Haud  timet  mortem,  cupit  ire  in  ipsos 
obvius  enses." 

"  He  does  not  fear  death,  he  desireth  such  upon  the  very  swords."  Though 
a  thousand  dragons  or  devils  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus  himself,  Scyron 
and  Procrastes  lay  in  wait,  and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessible  as  hell, 
through  fiery  flames  and  over  burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for  all  this. 
And  as  '^  Peter  Abelard  lost  his  testicles  for  liis  Heloise,  he  will  I  say  not 
venture  an  incision,  but  life  itself.  For  how  many  gallants  ofifered  to  lose 
their  lives  for  a  night's  lodging  with  Cleopatra  in  those  days  !   and  in  the  hour 

y  Intelligo  pecuniam  rem  esse  jucundissimam,  meam  tamen  libentius  darem  Cliniae  quam  ab  aliis  acci- 
perem  ;  libentius  huic  servirem,  quam  aliis  imperarem,  S:c.  Noctem  et  somnum  accuso,  quod  ilium  non 
videam,  luci  autem  et  soli  gratiam  habeo  quod  mihi  Cliniam  oatendant.  Ego  etiam  cum  Clinia  in  ignem 
currerera  ;   et  scio  vos  quoque  mecum  ingressuros  si  \ideretis.  '  Impera  quidris  ;  navigare  jube,  navem 

conscendo ;  plagas  accipere,  plector  ;  animum  profundere,  in  igmem  currere,  non  recuso,  lubens  facio. 
»  Seneca  in  Hipp.  act.  2.  t' Hujusero  vivus,  mortuus  hujus  ero.     Propert.  lib.  2.  vivam  si  vivat :  si  cadat 

ilia,  cadam,  Id.  '^  Dial.  Amorum.     Mihi  6  dii  coelestes  ultra  sit  vita  hacc  perpetua  ex  adverse  amicse 

sedere,  et  suave  loquentera  audire,  &c.  si  moriatur,  vivere  non  sustinebo,  et  idem  erit  se  pulchrum  utnsque. 
•<  Buchanan.     ' '  When  she  dies  my  love  shall  also  be  at  rest  in  the  tomb."  «  Epist.  21.     Sit  hoc  votum  a 

djis  amare  Delphidem,  ab  ea  araari,  adloqui  pulchram  et  loquentem  audire.         'Hor.         s  Mart.  Ijege 

Calamitates  Pet.  Abelhardi  Epist.  prima. 
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or  inonieiit  of  death,  'ti.s  tlieir  solo  comfort  to  remember  their  dear  mistress, 
as  '  Zerbino  slain  in  France,  and  Braudimart  in  Barbary  ;  as  Arcitc  did  his  Emily. 

I*  whai  he  flit  death, 

Dusked  been  kin  eyes,  and  faded  is  his  Lreath, 
But  on  his  lady  yet  casteth  he  his  eye, 
If  is  last  word  was,  merry  Emely, 
His  spirit  rhanr/'d,  and  out  went  there, 
Whether  I  cannot  tell,  ne  where. 

1  When  Captain  Gobrius  by  an  unlucky  accident  had  received  his  death's 
wound,  lieu  me  miserum  exclamat,  miserable  man  that  I  am,  (instead  of  other 
devotions)  he  cries  out,  shall  I  die  before  I  see  my  sweetheart  Rodanthe  ?  Sic 
amor  mortem,  (saith  mine  author)  aut  quicqukl  }n(manitus  accidit,  asjjernatur, 
so  love  ti'iumphs,  contemns,  insults  over  death  itself.  Thirteen  proper  young- 
men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair  Hippodamias'  sake,  the  daughter  of  Onomaus, 
king  of  Elis  :  when  that  hard  condition  was  proposed  of  death  or  victory,  they 
made  no  account  of  it,  but  courageously  for  love  died,  till  Pelops  at  last  won 
her  by  a  sleight.  "^  As  many  gallants  desperately  adventm-ed  their  dearest 
blood  for  Atalanta,  the  daughter  of  Schenius,  in  hope  of  marriage,  all  vanquished 
and  overcame,  till  Ilippomenes  by  a  few  golden  apples  happily  obtained  his 
suit.  Perseus,  of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster  for  Andromeda's  sake  ;  and 
our  St.  George  freed  the  king's  daughter  of  Sabea  (the  golden  legend  is  mine 
author)  that  was  exposed  to  a  dragon,  by  a  terrible  combat.  Our  knights 
errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of  these  days,  I  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for 
ladies'  favours,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames,  Knight  of  the  Sim,  SirBevis  of  South- 
ampton, or  that  renowned  peer, 

"  "  Orlando,  who  long  time  had  loved  dear 
Angelica  the  fair,  and  for  her  sake 
About  the  world  in  nations  far  and  near. 
Did  high  attempts  perform  and  undertake  ;" 

lie  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will  not  do  as  much, 
but  they  will  sure,  they  will  ;  for  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  these  inamoratos 
of  our  time  to  say  and  do  more,  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood,  °  or  as 
that  Thessalian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provoccins  riralevi  ad  hoc 
(emidandnm,  to  make  his  co-rival  do  as  much.  'Tis  frequent  with  them  to 
challenge  the  field  for  their  lady  and  mistress'  sake,  to  run  a  tilt, 

"  P  That  either  bears  (so  furioxisly  they  meet) 
The  other  down  under  the  horses'  feet," 

and  then  up  and  to  it  again, 

"  And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  pour, 
That  neither  plate  nor  mail  sustain'd  the  stour. 
But  riveld  wreak  Uke  rotten  wood  asunder, 
And  tire  did  flash  like  lightning  after  thunder;" 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  "  i  till  their  head -piece,  bucklers  be  all 
broken,  and  swords  hacked  like  so  many  saws,"  for  they  must  not  see  her 
abused  in  any  sort,  'tis  blasjihemy  to  speak  against  her,  a  dishonour  without 
all  good  respect  to  name  her.  'Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink'" 
healths  upon  their  bare  knees,  though  it  were  a  mile  to  the  bottom,  no  matter 
of  what  mixture,  off  it  comes.  If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  great  Cham's  court,  Ho  the  East  Indies,  to  fetch  her  a  bird  to 
•wear  in  her  hat :  and  with  Drake  and  Can  dish  sail  round  about  the  world  for 
her  sweet  sake,  adcersis  veniis,  serve  twice  seven  years  as  Jacoh  did  for 
Rachel ;  do  as  much  as  *  Gesmimda,  the  daughter  of  Taucredus,  prince  of 
Salerna,  did  for  Guisardus,  her  true  love,  eat  his  heart  when  he  died  ;  or  as 

'  Ariosto.         ^  C'haucer,  in  the  Knight's  Tale.  '  Tlieodorus  prodromus,  Amorum  lib.  6.    Interpret. 

Gaulmino.  '"  0\id.  10.  Met.  Higinius  c.  185.  "  Ariost.  lib.  1.  Cant.  1.  staff.  5.  "  Plut.  dial, 

amor.  p  Faerie  Queene,  cant.  1.  lib.  4.  et  cant. ,'?.  lib.  4.  'i  Dum  cassis  pertusa,  ensis  instar  Serrae 

excisus,  scutum.  &c.     Barthius  Caclestina.  '  Lesbia  sex  cyathis,  septem  .lustina  bibatur.  » As 

Xanthus  for  the  love  of  Eurippe,  omnem  Europara  peragravit.     Parthenius  Erot.  cap.  8.  ■  Beroaldus  e 

Bocatio. 
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Artcmesia  drank  her  husband's  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  biui  in 
herself,  and  endure  more  torments  than  Theseus  or  Paris.  Et  his  culitur 
Venus  nuif/is  gnam  ihure,  et  victimis,  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as  "^Aris- 
tiiMictus  holds)  Venus  is  well  pleased.  Generally  they  undertake  any  pain,  any 
labour,  any  toil,  for  their  mistress'  sake,  love  and  admire  a  servant,  not  to  her 
alone,  but  to  all  her  friends  and  followers,  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for  her 
sake  ;  her  dog,  picture,  and  everything  she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relic.  If 
any  man  come  from  her,  they  feast  him,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of  his 
company,  do  him  all  offices,  still  remembering,  still  talking  of  her  : 

' ' "  Nam  si  abest  quod  ames,  presto  simulacra  tamen  sunt 
lllius,  etnoiueu  dulce  observ-atur  adaures." 

The  very  carrier  that  comes  from  him  to  her  is  a  most  welcome  guest  ;  and 
if  he  bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  over,  and  as  y  Lucrctia  did  by 
Euryalus,  "  kiss  the  letter  a  thousand  times  together,  and  then  read  it :"  And 
^Chclidonia  by  Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses,  put  the  letter  in  her  bosom, 

"  And  kiss  agaiu,  and  often  look  thereon, 
And  stay  the  messenger  that  would  be  gone :" 

And  asked  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again,  as  how  he  looked,  what 
he  did,  and  what  he  said  ?     In  a  word, 

' '  »  Vult  placere  sese  amicre,  \idt  mihi,  vult  pedissequa?,  j  "  He  strives  to  please  his  mistress,  and  her  maid, 
Vult  famulis,  vult  etiam  aucillis,  et  catulo  meC'         |      Her  servants,  and  her  dog,  and  's  well  apaid." 

If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  busk-point,  a  feather  of  her  fan,  a  shoe-tie, 
a  lace,  a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

' '  ^  Pigiuisque  direptum  lacertis  ; 
Aut  digito  maXii  pertinaci," 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next  his  heart.  Her 
picture  he  adores  twice  a  day,  and  for  two  hours  together  will  not  look  off  it  ; 
as  Laodamia  did  by  Protesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war,  "  ""sit  at  home  with  his 
picture  before  her:'  a  garter  or  a  bi-acelet  of  hers  is  more  precious  than  any 
saint's  relic,"  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket,  (0  blessed  relic)  and  every  day  will 
kiss  it :  if  in  her  presence,  his  eye  is  never  off  her,  and  drink  he  vtill  where 
she  ch-ank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  that  very  place,  &c.  If  absent,  he  will  walk  in 
the  walk,  sit  under  that  tree  where  she  did  use  to  sit,  in  that  bowei-,  in  that 

very  seat, etforibus  miser  oscitlafgit,  ^  many  years  after  sometimes,  though 

she  be  far  distant  and  dwell  many  miles  oft',  he  loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still, 
to  have  his  chamber-window  look  that  way  :  to  walk  by  that  river's  side,  which 
(though  far  away)  runs  by  the  house  where  she  dwells,  he  loves  the  wind  blows 
to  that  coast. 

"  «  O  quoties  dixi  Zephyris  properantibus  illuc,        I        "  O  happy  western  winds  that  blow  that  way,   _ 
Felices  pulchram  visuri  Amaryllada  venti."         |  For  you  shall  see  my  love's  fair  face  to-day. 

He  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  wind, 

"f  Vos  aura;  Alpinse,  placidis  de  montibus  aura?, 
Ha;c  illi  portate," 

s  he  desires  to  confer  wdth  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart  is  still  with 
her,  ^  to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  commending  her,  lamenting,  moaning, 
wishing  himself  anything  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her,  0  that 
he  might  but  enjoy  her  presence  I  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  "  ^  0 
happy  ground  on  which  she  treads,  and  happy  Avere  I  if  she  Avould  tread  upon 

"Epist.  17.  1.  2.  >  Lucretius.   "For  if  the  object  of  your  love  be  absent,  her  image  is  present, 

and  her  sweet  name  is  still  familiar  in  my  ears."  y  iEneas  Sylvius,  Lucretia  quum  accepit  Kiiriali  literas 

hilaris  statira  milliesque  papinim  basiavit.  ^  Mediis  inseruit  papillis  litteram  ejus,  mille  pnus  pangens 

suavia.     Arist.  2.  epist.  13.  M^autus  Asinar.  i- Ilor.   "  Some  token  snatched  from  her  arm  or  ner 

gently  resisting  finger."  "=  Ilia  domi  sedens  imaginem  ejus  fixis  oculis  assidue  conspicata.         _        "  vp 

distracted  will  imprint  kisses  on  the  doors."  ^  Huch.anan  Sylva.  '  Fracastorius  Naugerio.         :^e 

alpine  winds,  ye  mountain  breezes,  bear  these  gifts  to  her."  R  Happy  servants  that  serve  her,  .  .PP^.P^g" 

that  are  in  her  company.  '' Non  ipsos  solum  sed  ipsorum  niemoriam  am;int.     Lucian.  '  bpist. 

feli.\  solum !  beatus  ego,  si  me  ealcaveris  ;  vultus  tuus  amnes  sistere  potest,  &c. 
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me.  I  think  her  countenance  would  make  the  rivers  stand,  and  when  she  conies 
abroad,  birds  will  sin;^  and  conic  about  her." 

"  Ridebunt  valles,  ridelmut  obviii  Terape,  I      "  The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  valleys  hum, 

In  florum  viridis  protinus  ibi  humus."  |  And  all  the  gi-ass  will  into  Howers  turn." 

Omnis  Ainhroiikun  spirahitaura.  "  ''  When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fairer 
than  any  flower,  for  that  lasts  but  for  a  da}^  the  river  is  pleasing,  but  it 
vanishcth  on  a  sudden,  but  thy  flower  doth  not  fade,  thy  stream  is  greater  than 
the  sea.  If  I  look  ujjon  the  heaven,  methinks  I  see  the  sun  fallen  down  to 
shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in  his  place,  whom  I  desire.  If  I  look  upon  the 
night,  methinks  I  see  two  more  glorious  stars,  Uesperus  and  thyself."  A  little 
after  he  thus  courts  his  mistress,  "  ^  If  thou  goest  forth  of  the  city,  the  protect- 
ing gods  that  keep  tlie  town  will  run  after  to  gaze  uj)on  thee :  if  thou  sail  upon 
the  seas,  as  so  many  small  boats,  they  will  follow  thee  :  what  river  would  not 
run  into  the  sea  ?  "  Another,  he  sighs  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath  Cor  scissum, 
a  heart  bruised  to  powder,  dissolved  and  melted  within  him,  or  quite  gone 
from  him,  to  his  mistress'  bosom  belike,  he  is  in  an  oven,  a  salamaiuler  in  the 
fire,  so  scorched  with  love's  heat  ;  he  wisheth  himself  a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on, 
a  posy  for  her  to  smell  to,  and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to  be  hanged,  if  he 
might  be  strangled  in  her  garters  :  he  would  willingly  die  to-morrow,  so  that 
she  might  kill  him  with  her  own  hands.  "'  Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a  gnat,  a  ring, 
Catullus  a  sparrow, 

"  *  O  si  tecum  ludere  sicut  ipsa  possem, 
Et  tristes  animi  levare  curas." 

"  Anacreon,  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  anything. 


"  Bed  speculum  ego  ipse  fiam, 
Ut  nie  tuum  usque  cernas, 
Et  vestis  ipse  Hum, 
IJt  me  tuum  usque  gestes. 
Mutari  et  oiito  in  uiidam, 
Lavem  tuos  ut  artus, 
JVardus  pueila  fiani, 
Ut  ego  teipsum  inungain, 
Sim  fascia  in  papillis, 
Tuo  et  monile  coUo. 
l'iaiu(nie  calceus,  me 
S.iltem  ut  i)ede  usque  calces." 


"  But  I  a  looking-glass  would  be, 
Still  to  be  looU"d  ujion  liy  thee, 
Or  I,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown, 
Hy  thee  to  lie  worn  uji  and  down  ; 
Or  a  pure  well  full  to  the  brims. 
That  I  might  wash  thy  purer  limbs  : 
( )r,  I M  be  precious  balm  to  'noint, 
AVith  choicest  care  each  choicest  joint  ; 
Or,  if  1  might,  I  would  be  fain 
About  thy  neck  thy  happy  chain. 
Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap 
To  be  the  lawn  o'er  thy  fair  pap. 
Or  would  I  were  thy  shoe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upon  by  thee." 


0  thrice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoy  her :   as  they  that  saw  Hero  in  Museus, 
and  V  Salmacis  to  Ilermaphroditus, 


"1  Felices  mater,  &c.  feli.v  n\itri.\. 

Sed  !ong6  cunctis,  longcque  boatior  ille, 
Quem  fructu  sponsi  et  socii  dignabere  lecti." 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  come<ly,  ^  N(C  illre  fortunata;  sunt 
qucB  cum  illo  aibant,  "happy  are  his  bedfellows  ;"  and  as  she  said  of  Cyprus, 
s  Bcata  (jua;  illi  Kxor  futiira  essef,  blessed  is  that  woman  that  shall  l)e  his  wife, 
nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoy  him  but  a  night.  '  Una  nox  Jovis 
sceptro  cequiparanda,  such  a  night's  lodging  is  worth  Jupiter '§  sceptre. 

"  "  (iualis  nox  erit  ilia,  dii,  deaeque, 
(iuani  mollis  thorus  ?" 

"  0  what  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a  bed  !  "  She  will 
adventure  all  her  estate  for  such  a  night,  for  a  ncctarean,  a  balsam  kiss  alone. 

"  Qui  te  videt  be.atus  est, 
IJeatior  qui  te  audiet, 
Qui  te  potitur  est  Deus." » 

The  sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Vertomannus,  that 

^  Idem  epist.  in  prato  cum  sit  Acres  superat ;  illi  pulchri  sed  unius  tantum  diei ;  fluviusgratussed  evanescit; 
at  tuus  fluvius  mari  major.  Si  ca?lum  a.spicio,  solem  c.xistimo  cecidisse,  et  in  terra  ambulare,  \'C.  '  Si  civitate 
egrederis,  sequcntur  te  dii  custodes,  spectaculo  commoti  :  si  naviges  sequentur  ;  <iuis  tluvius  salum  tuum  non 
rigaret  ?         '"  VA.  15.  2.  *  "  Oh,  if  I  might  only  dally  with  tliee,  and  alleviate  the  wasting  sorrows  of  my 

mind."  "  Carra.  30.  "Englished  by  M.  V,.  Flolliday,  in  liis  Technog.  act  1.  seen.  7.  rovid.  Met. 

lib.  4.  1  Xenophon  Cyropa-d  lib.  .').  '  I'lautus  de  milite.  'Lucian.  '  E  (jrscco  Kuf.  "  I'etronius. 
'"  He  is  happy  who  sees  thee,  more  happy  wlio  hears,  a  god  who  enjoys  thee." 
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comely  traveller,  lamented  to  herself  in  this  manner,  "  >'  0  God,  thou  hast 
made  this  man  whiter  than  the  sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  all  my  children 
black  ;  I  woidd  to  God  he  were  my  husband,  or  that  I  had  such  a  son  ;"  she 
fell  a  weeping,  and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  (as  Potiphar's  wife  did 
by  Joseph)  she  would  have  had  him  gone  in  with  her,  she  sent  away  Gazella, 
Tegeia,  Galzerana,  her  waiting-maids,  loaded  him  with  fair  promises  and  gifts, 

and  wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetoric  she  could, extremum  hoc  miserce  da 

munus  amanti,  "grant  this  last  request  to  a  wi"etched  lover,"  But  when  he 
gave  not  consent,  she  woidd  have  gone  Avith  him,  and  left  all,  to  be  his  page, 
his  servant,  or  his  lackey,  C'erta  sequi  charum  cojyus  ut  umbra  solet,  so  that  she 
might  enjoy  him,  threatening  moreover  to  kill  herself,  &c.  Men  will  do  as 
much  and  more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes  ;  kings  will 
leave  their  crowns,  as  King  John  for  Matilda  the  nun  at  Dunmow. 

"  2  But  kings  in  this  yet  privileg'd  may  be, 
I'll  be  a  monk  so  I  may  live  with  thee." 

The  very  gods  will  endure  any  sharne  [atqite  aliquis  de  diis  ywn  tristibus  inquit, 
&;c.)  be  a  spectacle  as  Mars  and  Venus  were,  to  all  the  rest  ;  so  did  Lucian's 
Mercury  wish,  and  peradventure  so  dost  thou.      They  will  adventure  their  lives 

with    alacrity ^p^-o  qua    non   metuam    mori nay  more,  pro  qua  non 

mehtam  bis  mori,  I  will  die  twice,  nay,  twenty  times  for  her.  If  she  die, 
there's  no  remedy,  they  must  die  with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A  lover  in 
Calcagninus,  wrote  this  on  his  darling's  tomb. 


"  Quincia  obiit,  sed  non  Quincia  sola  obiit, 
Quincia  obiit,  sed  cum  Quincia  et  ipse  obii ; 
Risus  obit,  obit  gratia,  lusus  obit, 
Nee  mea  nunc  anima  in  pectore ,  at  in  tumulo  est. " 


"  Quincia  my  dear  is  dead,  but  not  alone. 
For  I  am  dead,  and  with  Iier  I  am  gone  : 
Sweet  smiles,  mirth,  graces,  all  witli  her  do  rest. 
And  my  soul  too,  for  'tis  not  in  my  breast." 


How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the  same  ?  But 
these  are  toys  in  respect,  they  will  hazard  their  very  souls  for  their  mistress' 
sake. 


Atque  aliquis  inter  juvenes  miratus  est,  et  verbum  dixit, 
Non  ego  in  codIo  cuperem  Deus  esse, 
Nostram  luorem  habens  domi  Hero." 


"  One  said,  to  heaven  would  I  not 
desire  at  all  to  go, 
If  that  at  mine  own  house  I  had 
such  a  tine  wife  as  Hero." 


Venus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis'    sake, ^coelo  j:n-cefertur  Adonis.       Old 

Janivere,  in  Chaucer,  thought  when  he  had  his  fair  May  he  should  never  go  to 
heaven,  he  shoidd  live  so  merrily  here  on  earth  ;  had  I  such  a  mistress,  he 
protests, 


'  Ccelum  diis  ego  non  suum  inviderem, 
Sed  sortem  mihi  dii  meam  inviderent,' 


"I  would  not  envy  their  prosperity, 
The  gods  should  envy  my  felicity." 


Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweetheart,  he  will  adventure  and 
leave  all  this,  and  more  than  this  to  see  her  alone. 


"  "i  Omnia  quae  patior  mala  si  pensare  velit  fors, 
Una  aliqua  nobis  prosperitate,  dii 
Hoc  precor,  ut  faciant,  faciant  me  cernere  coram, 
Cor  mihi  captivum  quae  tenet  hocce,  deam." 


"  If  all  my  mischiefs  were  recompensed, 
And  God  would  give  me  what  I  requested, 
I  would  my  mistress'  presence  only  seek, 
AVhich  doth  mine  heart  in  prison  captive  keep." 


But  who  can  reckon  upon  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude  and  blindness,  the 
foolish  phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their  torments,  wishes,  idle  attempts? 
Yet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  troublesome  sjmiptoms, 
inconveniences,  phantastical  fits  and  passions  which  are  usually  incident  to  such 
persons,  there  be  some  good  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which  this  affec- 
tion causeth.  "  As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  makes  fools 
become  wise  ;  ^  it  makes  base  fellows  become  generous,  cowards  courageous, 
as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Plutarch  ;   "  covetous,  liberal  and  magnificent ;  clowns, 

y  Lod.  Vertomannus  navig.  lib.  2.  c.  5.  O  deus,  hunc  ereasti  sole  candidiorem,  6  diverso  me  et  conjugem 
meum  et  natos  meos  omnes  nigricantes.  Utinam  hie,  &c.  Ibit  Gazella,  Tegeia,  Galzerana,  et  promissia 
oneravit,  et  donis,  &e.         '  M.  D.        MIor.  Ode  9.  lib.  3.         t  Ov.  Met.  10.  c  Buchanan.  Hendecasyl. 

*  Petrarch.  '  Cardan,  lib.  2.  de  sap.  ex  vilibus  generosos  effieere  solet,  ex  timidis  audaces,  ex  avaris  splen- 
didos,  ex  agrestibus  civiles,  ex  cnidelibus  mansuetos,  ex  impiis  religiosos,  ex  sordidis  nitidos  atque  cultos, 
ex  duris  misericordes,  ex  mutis  eloquentes. 
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civil  ;  cruel,  gentle  ;  wicked,  profane  persons,  to  become  religious  ;  slovens, 
neat  ;  churls,  merciful ;  and  duTul)  dogs,  eloquent  ;  your  lazy  drones,  quick 
and  jiimble."  Feras  mentes  domat  ciipido,  that  fierce,  cruel  and  rude  Cyclops 
Polyphemus  sinhod,  and  shed  many  a  salt  tear  for  Galatea's  sake.  No  passion 
causeth  greater  alterations,  or  more  vehement  of  joy  or  discontent.  Plutarch. 
Spnpos.  lib.  5.  qiicest.  1,  ^saith,  "that  the  soul  of  a  man  in  love  is  full  of 
perfumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner  of  pleasing  tones  and  times,  iuso- 
much  that  it  is  hard  to  say  (as  he  adds)  whether  love  do  mortal  men  more 
harm  than  good."  It  adds  spirits  and  makes  them,  otherwise  soft  and  silly, 
generous  and  courageous,  ^Audacem  fuciebat  amor.  Ariadne's  love  made 
Theseus  so  adventurous,  and  Medea's  beauty  Jason  so  victorious  ;  exjyectorat 
amor  thnorem.  ^  Plato  is  of  opinion  that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so 
valorous.  "  A  young  man  will  be  much  abashed  to  commit  any  foul  offence 
that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight  of  his  mistress."  As  ^he  that  desired 
of  his  enemy  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with  his  face  upward,  ne  amasius  videret 
eum  (i  tergo  vidneratum,  lest  his  sweetheart  should  say  he  was  a  coward. 
*'  And  if  it  were  ^  possible  to  have  an  army  consist  of  lovers,  such  as  love,  or 
are  beloved,  they  would  be  extraordinary  valiant  and  wise  in  their  government, 
modesty  would  detain  them  from  doing  amiss,  emulation  incite  them  to  do  that 
which  is  good  and  honest,  and  a  few  of  them  would  overcome  a  great  company 
of  others,"  There  is  no  man  so  pusillanimous,  so  very  a  dastard,  whom  love 
would  not  incense,  make  of  a  divine  temper,  and  an  heroical  spirit.  As  he  said 
in  like  case,  ^  Tota  mat  codi  moles,  non  terreor,  <^-e.  Nothing  can  terrify, 
nothing  can  dismay  them.  But  as  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridcl,  those  two  brave 
fairy  knights,  fought  for  the  love  of  fair  Florunel  in  presence — 


1'  And  drawingboth  their  swords  with  rage  anew, 
Like  two  mad  mastives  each  other  slew, 
And  shields  did  share,  and  males  did  rash,  and  helms 
8o  furiously  each  other  did  assail,  [did  hew  ; 

As  if  their  souls  at  once  they  would  have  rent. 
Out  of  their  breasts,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 


Adown  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent. 
That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  was  sprent. 
And  all  their  armour  staiu'd  with  bloody  fjore, 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  tliey  relent. 
So  mortal  was  their  maUee  and  so  sore. 
That  both  resolved  (then  yield)  to  die  before." 


Every  base  swain  in  love  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear  mistress'  sake. 
He  will  fight  and  fetch,  "  Argivum  Clypcum,  that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to 
do  her  service,  adventure  at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  Serranus 
the  Spaniard,  then  Governor  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquess  Spinola,  if 
the  enemy  brought  50,000  devils  against  him  he  would  keep  it.  The  nine 
worthies,  Oliver  and  Rowland,  and  forty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  in  him,  he  is  all 
mettle,  armom*  of  proof,  more  than  a  man,  and  in  this  case  improved  beyond 
himself.  For  as  °  Agatho  contends,  a  true  lover  is  wise,  just,  temperate,  and 
valiant.  "Pi  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  if  a  man  had  such  an  anny  of  lovers 
(as  Castilio  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer  all  the  world,  except  by  chance 
he  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose  it."  iFor  so  perhaps 
they  might  fight  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare  in  the  heavens,  course  one 
another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.  Castilio  thinks  Ferdinand  King  of 
Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granada,  had  not  Queen  Isabel  and  her 
ladies  been  present  at  the  siege :  "  "■  It  cannot  be  expressed  what  courage  the 
Spanish  knights  took,  when  the  ladies  were  present,  a  few  Spaniards  overcame 
a  multitude  of  Moors."  They  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as  Sir 
"Walter  Manny  in  Edward  the  Third's  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies'  favours,  fought 
like  a  dragon.      For  soli  amantes,  as  ^  Plato  holds,  pro  amicis  mori  aptpetunt, 

'Anima  hominis  amore  capti  tota  referta  suffitibus  et  odoribus  :  Paeanes  resonat,  &c.  k  Ovid.  ''In 
convivio,  amor  Veneris  Martem  detinet,  et  fortem  facit  ;  adolescentem  maxime  erubescere  cernimus  quum 
amatrix  eum  turpe  quid  committentem  ostendit.  '  Plutarch.  Amator.  dial.  ''  Si  quo  pacto  fieri 

civitas  aut  exercitus  posset  partim  ex  his  qui  amant,  partim  ex  liis,  &c.  '  Angerianus.  ■"  Faerie  Qu. 

lib.  4.  cant.  2.  "  Zened.  preverb.  cont.  6.  °  Plat,  conviv.  p  Lib.  3.  de  Aulico.  Non  dubito  quin 

is  qui  talem  exercitum  haberet,  totius  orbis  statim  \ictor  esset,  nisi  forte  cum  aliquo  exercitu  confligendum 
esset  in  quo  omnes  amatores  assent.  '^  ITiginus  de  cane  et  lepove  coelesti,  et  decimator.  ■■  Vix  dici 

potest  quantam  inde  audaciam  assumerent  Hispani,  inde  pauci  iufinitas  Maurorum  copia3  superarunt. 
"Lib.  5.  de  legibus. 
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only  lovers  will  die  for  their  friends,  and  in  their  mistress'  quarrel.  And  foi' 
that  cause  he  would  have  women  follovr  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  cncou- 
vagcrs  of  noble  actions;  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  "^Squire  of  Dames  himself, 
Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  Ca3sar,  or  Alexander,  shall  not  be  more  resolute 
or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  but  as  I  said,  subtlety,  wit,  and  many 
pretty  devices,  "  Namque  dolos  inspirat  amor,  fraudesque  ministrai,  ^  Jupiter 
in  love  with  Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compass  his  desire,  turned  himself 
into  a  swan,  and  got  Venus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle ;  which 
she  doing,  for  shelter,  he  fled  to  Lcda's  lap,  ei  in  ejus  gremio  se  collomvit ,  Leda 
embraced  him,  and  so  fell  fast  asleep,  sed  doi'niieniem  Jupiter  compressit,  by 
which  means  Jupiter  had  his  will.  Infinite  such  tricks  love  can  devise,  such 
fine  feats  in  abundance,  with  wisdom  and  wariness,  ^  quis  fallere  possit  arnan- 
tem.  All  manner  of  civility,  decency,  compliment  and  good  behaviour,  plus 
solis  et  lep)oris,  polite  graces  and  merry  conceits.  Boccaccio  hath  a  pleasant  tale 
to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  Avhich  Beroaldus 
hath  turned  into  Latin,  Bebelius  in  verse,  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  This 
Cyraon  was  a  fool,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  the  governor  of  Cyprus'  son, 
but  a  very  ass,  insomuch  that  his  father  being  ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a 
farm-house  he  had  in  the  country,  to  be  brought  up.  Where  by  chance,  as  his 
manner  was,  walking  alone,  he  espied  a  gallant  young  gentlewoman,  named 
Iphigenia,  a  burgomaster's  daughter  of  Cji)rus,  with  her  maid,  by  a  brook 
side  in  a  little  thicket,  fast  asleep  in  her  smock,  Avhere  she  had  newly  bathed 
herself;  "When  ^  Cymon  saw  her,  he  stood  leaning  on  his  stafi:',  gaping  on 
lier  immoveable,  and  in  amaze ;"  at  last  he  fell  so  far  in  love  with  the  glorious 
object,  that  he  began  to  rouze  himself  up,  to  bethink  what  he  was,  would  needs 
follow  her  to  the  city,  and  for  her  sake  began  to  be  civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and 
dance,  to  play  on  instruments,  and  got  all  those  gentlemanlike  qualities  and 
compliments  in  a  short  space,  which  his  friends  were  most  glad  of.  In  brief, 
he  became,  from  an  idiot  and  a  clown,  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  gentle- 
men in  Cyprus,  did  many  valorous  exploits,  and  aU  for  the  love  of  mistress  Iphi- 
genia. In  a  word,  I  may  say  thus  much  of  them  all,  lot  them  be  never  so 
clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Grobians  and  sluts,  if  once  they  be  in  love  they  will 
be  most  neat  and  spruce ;  for,  ^  Omnibus  rebus,  et  nitidis  nitoribus  antevenit 
amor,  they  will  follow  the  fashion,  begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  themselves,  venustatem  enini  mater  Venus  ;  a  ship  is  not  so  long  a 
rigging  as  a  young  gentlewoman  a  trimming  up  herself  against  her  sweetheart 
comes.  A  painter's  shop,  a  flowery  meadow,  no  so  gracious  aspect  in  nature's 
storehouse  as  a  yoimg  maid,  nubilis  puella,  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian  bride,  that 
looks  for  a  husband,  or  a  young  man  that  is  her  suitor;  composed  looks,  com- 
posed gait,  clothes,  gestures,  actions,  all  composed ;  all  the  graces,  elegances 
in  the  world  are  in  her  face.  Their  best  robes,  ribands,  chains,  jewels,  lawns, 
linens,  laces,  spangles,  must  come  on,  ^ prceter  quam.  res  patitur  student  ele- 
(/antice,  they  are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a  sudden  : 
'tis  all  their  study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  clothes  neat,  to  be 
polite  and  terse,  and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see 
his  sweetheart  coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself,  pulls  up  his  cloak  now  fallen 
about  his  shoidders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  band,  cuff's,  slicks  his 
hair,  twires  his  beard,  &;c.      When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 

"  "^  Chlamydemque  ut  pendeat  apte  I  "He  put  his  cloak  in  order,  that  the  lace, 

CoUocat,  ut  limbus  totiuuque  appareat  aurum."        ]      And  horn,  and  gold-work,  all  might  have  his  grace." 

'  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  3.  hook.  cant.  8.        "  Hyginus,  1.2.  "  For  love  hoth  inspires  us  with  stratagems, 
and  suggests  to  us  frauds."  «  Aratus  in  pha;nom.  y  Virg.  "  Who  can  deceive  a  lover."  '  Hanc 

ul)i  coiisiiicatus  est  C'ynion,  baculo  innixus,  unuiobilis  statit,  et  niiriihundus,  !kc.  •■  Plautus  Casina,  act  2. 

sc.  4.  ''Plautus.  •-■  Ovid.  Met.  2. 
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Salmacis  wouUl   not  be   seen   of  Ilermaphroditus,  till   she  Lad  spruced  up 
herself  first. 

" 'I  Ncc  tanien  ante  adiit,  etsi  properabat  adire,       I      "  Nor  did  she  come,  although 'twas  her  desire, 
Quani  se  composiiit,  quani  circumspoxit  aniictus,  Till  she  compos'd  herself,  .and  trimm'd  her  tire, 

Kt  finxit  vultuin,  et  meruit  formosa  videri."  |  And  set  her  loolts  to  make  him  to  admire." 

Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  son  <=  J^neas  was  to  appear 
before  Queen  Dido,  he  was 

"  ()s  humerosque  deo  similis  (namqueipsa  decoram 
Caesariem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventa? 
Purpureum  et  Isetos  oculis  afflarathonores.") 

like  a  god,  for  she  was  the  tire-woman  herself,  to  set  him  out  with  all  natural 
and  artificial  impostures.  As  mother  Mammea  did  her  son  Heliogahalus,  new 
chosen  emperor,  when  he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first.  When  the  hirsute 
cjclopical  Poly])hemus  courted  Galatea ; 

"  f  Jamque  tibi  formse,  jamque  est  tibi  cura  placendi,  I  "  And  then  he  did  begin  to  prank  himself, 

Jam  rigidos  pectis  rastris  Polypheme  capillos.  To  plait  and  comb  his  head,  and  beard  to  shave, 

Jam  liijet  hirsutam  tibi  falce  recidere  barbam,  And  look  his  face  i'  th'  water  as  a  glass, 

Et  spectare  feros  in  aqua  et  componere  vultus."      |     And  to  compose  himself  for  to  be  brave." 

He  was  upon  a  sudden  now  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new  ground  hatchet.  He 
now  began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  features  and  good  parts,  now  to 
be  a  sfallant. 


"  Jam  Galatea  veni,  nee  munera  despice  nostra, 
Certe  ego  me  novi,  liquidaque  in  imagine  vidi 
Nuper  aquEe,  placuitque  mihi  mea  forma  videnti." 


"  Come  now,  my  Galatea,  scorn  me  not, 
Nor  my  poor  presents  ;  for  but  yesterday 
I  saw  myself  i'  th'  water,  and  methought 
Full  fair  I  was,  then  scorn  me  not  1  say." 
s  Non  sum  ade6  informis,  nuper  me  inlittore  vidi. 
Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare" 


'Tis  the  common  humour  of  all  suitors  to  trick  up  themselves,  to  be  prodigal 
in  apparel,  pure  lotus,  neat,  combed,  and  curled,  with  powdered  hair,  coivptus 
et  call >}i /'stratus,  with  a  long  love-lock,  a  flower  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves, 
rings,  scarfs,  feathers,  points,  &c.  as  if  he  were  a  prince's  Ganymede,  with 
every  day  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies ;  going  as  if  he  trod  upon  eggs,  and 
as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primierus,  " ''  if  once  he  be  besotten  on  a  wench,  he  must 
lie  awake  at  nights,  renounce  his  book,  sigh  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep 
for  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all  things  what  hats,  bands,  doublets, 
breeches,  are  in  fashion,  how  to  cut  his  beard,  and  wear  his  locks,  to  turn  up 
his  mustachios,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant,  or  if  he  wear  it 
abroad,  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to  the  west :"  he  may  be  scoffed  at. 
otherwise,  as  Julian  that  apostate  emperor  was  for  wearing  a  long  hirsute 
goatish  beard,  fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apologeti- 
cal  oration  he  made  at  Antioch  to  excuse  himself,  he  doth  ironically-  confess,  it 
hindered  his  kissing,  nam  non  Ucuit  inde  jmra  puris,  eoque  suavioribus  labra 
labris  adjungere,  but  he  did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the  sequel,  de 
accipiendis  dandisve  osculis  non  laboro,  yet  (to  follow  mine  authoi')  it  may  much 
concern  a  young  lover,  he  must  be  more  respectful  in  this  behalf,  "he  must 
be  in  league  with  an  excellent  tailor,  barber," 

"  '  Tonsorem  puerum  sed  arte  talem, 
Qualis  nee  Thalamis  fuit  Neronis  ;" 

"  have  neat  shoe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and 
drink  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  must  be  mad  in  print." 

Amongst  other  good  qualities  an  amorous  fellow  is  endowed  with,  he  must 
learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instrument  or  other,  as  without  all 
doubt  he  will,    if  he  be  truly  touched  with  this   loadstone  of  love.     For   as 

<)  Ovid.  Met.  4.  '  Virg.  1.  Mn.  "  He  resembled  a  god  as  to  his  head  and  shoulders,  for  his  mother  had 

made  his  hair  seem  beautiful,  bestowed  upon  him  the  lovely  bloom  of  youth,  and  given  the  happiest  lustre  to 
his  eyes."  <  Ovid.  Met.  V.i.  e  Virg.  E.  1.  2.  "  I  am  not  so  deformed,  I  lately  saw  myself  in  the  tninquil 
glassy  sea,  as  I  stood  upon  the  shore."  i"  Epist.     An  uxorliterato  sit  ducenda.     Noctes  insomnes  tradu- 

cenda?.  Uteris  renunciandum,  ssepe  gemendum,  nonnunquara  et  illacrymandum  sorti  et  conditioni  tuae. 
Videndum  quae  vestes,  quis  cultus,  te  deceat,  quis  in  usu  sit,  utruni  latus  barbae,  &c.  Cum  cura  loquendum, 
incedendum,  bibendum  et  cum  cura  insaniendum.        'Mart.  Epig.  .5. 
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•*  Erasmus  hath  it,  Miisicam  docet  amor  et  Poesin,  love  will  make  them  musi- 
cians, and  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love  sonnets,  and  sing  them 
to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good  cpuxlities  may  he  had.  '  Jupiter  per- 
ceived Mercury  to  be  in  love  with  Philologia,  because  he  learned  languages, 
polite  speech,  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus'  daughter,  as  some  write)  arts 
and  sciences,  quo  virgini  pluceret,  all  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  please  his 
mistress.  'Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing,  dance ;  and  without  question,  so 
many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this  kind, 
if  love  did  not  incite  them.  "'"Who,"  saith  Castillo,  "  would  learn  to  play, 
or  give  his  mind  to  music,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so  many  rhymes,  love- 
songs,  as  most  do,  but  for  women's  sake,  because  they  hope  by  that  means  to 
purchase  their  good  wills,  and  win  their  favour  ?  "  We  see  this  daily  verified 
in  our  young  women  and  wives,  they  that  being  maids  took  so  much  pains  to 
sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and  charge  to  their  parents,  to  get  those 
gracefid  qualities,  now  being  married  will  scarce  touch  an  instrument,  they 
care  not  for  it.  Constantine  agricult.  lib.  11.  cap.  18,  makes  Cupid  himst;lf 
to  be  a  great  dancer ;  by  the  same  token  as  he  was  capering  amongst  the 
gods,  ""he  flung  down  a  bowl  of  nectar,  which  distilling  upon  the  white  rose, 
ever  since  made  it  red:"  and  Calistratus,  by  the  help  of  Dtcdalus,  about 
Cupid's  statue  "  made  a  many  of  young  wenches  stiU  a  dancing,  to  signify 
belike  that  Cupid  was  much  aftectcd  with  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he  was.  For 
at  his  and  Psyche's  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace  the  feast,  Gany- 
mede filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  P  Apideius  describes  it),  Vulcan  Avas  the 
cook,  the  Horn's  made  all  fine  with  roses  and  flowers,  Apollo  played  on  the 
liarp,  the  Muses  sang  to  it,  sed  suaei  Musicce  super  ingressa  Venus  sultavit,  but 
his  mother  Venus  danced  to  his  and  their  sweet  content.  Witty  'i  Lucian  in 
that  pathetical  love  passage,  or  pleasant  description  of  Jupiter's  stealing  of 
Europa,  and  swimming  from  Phoinieia  to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the  winds 
hush,  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their  chariot  to  break  the  waves 
before  them,  the  tritons  dancing  round  about,  with  every  one  a  torch,  the  sea- 
nymphs  half  naked,  keeping  time  on  dolphins'  backs,  and  singing  Uymeneus, 
Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  Venus  herself  coming 
after  in  a  shell,  strewing  roses  and  flowers  on  their  heads.  Praxiteles,  in  all 
his  pictures  of  love,  feigns  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  looking  upon  dancers  ;  and 
in  Saint  Mark's  in  Rome  (whose  work  I  know  not),  one  of  the  most  delicious 
pieces,  is  a  many  of  "^satyrs  dancing  about  a  wench  asleep.  So  that  dancing 
still  is  as  it  wei"e  a  necessary  appendix  to  love  matters.  Young  lasses  are 
never  better  pleased  than  when  as  upon  a  holiday,  after  evensong,  they  may 
meet  their  sweethearts,  and  dance  about  a  maypole,  or  in  a  town-green  under 
a  shady  elm.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  ^  France,  as  for  citizens'  wives  and  maids 
to  dance  a  round  in  the  streets,  and  often  too,  for  want  of  better  instruments, 
to  make  good  music  of  their  own  voices,  and  dance  after  it.  Yea  many  times 
this  love  will  make   old  men   and   women   that  have  more  toes   than  teeth, 

dance, "John  come   kiss   me   now,"  mask   and  mum;  for   Comus  and 

Hymen  love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments  above  measure,  \n\\  allow  men  to 
put  on  women's  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  promiscuously  to  dance,  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of  all  sorts.  Paulus  Jovius  taxeth 
Augustine  Niphus  the  philosopher,  "'for  that  being  an  old  man,  and  a  public 

^  Chil.  4.  cent.  5.  pro.  16.  '  Martiaims.  Capella  lib.  1.  de  nupt.  philol.  Jam.  lUum  sentio  anrore  teueri, 

ejusque  studio  plures  habere  comparatas  in  faraulitio  disciplinas,  &c.  "'  Lib.  3  de  aulico.  Uuis  choreis 

insndaret,  nisi  foeminarum  causa  ?  Quia  musicoe  tantam  navaret  operam  nisi  quod  illius  dulcedine  per- 
mulcere  speret  ?     Quis  tot  carmiua  componeret,  nisi  ut  inde  affectus  suos  in  mulieres  explicaret  ?  "  <-'ra- 

terem  nectaris  evertit  saltans  apud  Deos,  qui  in  terram  cadens,  rosam  prius  albani  rubore  iiifecit.  "  Puellas 
choreantes  circa  juvenilem  Cupidinis  statuam  fecit.  Philostrat.  Iniag.  lib.  3.  de  statuis.  Exercitium  amori 
aptissiuium.  p  Lib.  6.  Met.  i  Tom.  4.  '  Kornman   de  cur.  mort.  part.  .5.  cap.  2S.  Sat.  puelte 

dormienti  insultantium,  &e.  *  View  of  Fr.  ■  Vita  e.ius  Puell«,  amore  septuagenarius  senex  usque  ad 

insaniam  correptus,  multis  liberis  susceptis  :  multi  nou  sine  pudore  conspexerunt  souem  et  pbilosophum 
podagricum,  non  sine  risu  saltantem  ad  tibiae  modos. 
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profcs.sor,  a  father  of  many  chiklron,  he  was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a  young 
maid  (that  which  many  of  Ivis  friends  were  ashamed  to  see),  an  old  gouty  fellow, 
yet  Avoidd  dance  after  fiddlers."  Many  laughed  him  to  scorn  for  it,  but  this 
omnipotent  love  would  have  it  so. 

"  °  Ilyaciutliino  IjaciUo  I  "  Love  hasty  with  his  purple  staflF  did  make 

Properans  amor,  me  adegit  Me  follow  and  the  dance  to  undertake." 

Violentfer  ad  sequendum."  | 

And  'tis  no  news  this,  no  indecorum  ;  for  why  ?  a  good  reason  may  he  given 
of  it.  Cupid  and  Death  met  both  in  an  inn  ;  and  being  merrily  disposed,  they 
did  exchange  some  arrows  from  either  quiver  ;  ever  since  young  men  die,  and 

oftentimes  old  men  dote "/SVc  moritur  Juvenis,  sic  moribundus  amat.    And 

who  can  then  withstand  it  ?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  young  or  old,  though  our 
teeth  shake  in  our  heads,  like  virginal  jacks,  or  stand  parallel  asimder  like  the 
arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  no  remedy,  we  must  dance  trenchmore  for  a  need, 
over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  <fcc.  And  princum  prancum  is  a  fine  dance.  Plu- 
tarch, Spn2)os.  1.  qucest.  5.  doth  in  some  sort  excuse  it,  and  telleth  us  moreover 
in  what  sense,  Musicam  docet  amor,  licet  prmsfuerit  rudis,  how  love  makes  them_ 
that  had  no  skill  before  learn  to  sing  and  dance  ;  he  concludes,  'tis  only  that 
power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over  us,  "  y  LoA^e  (as  he  holds)  will  make  a 
silent  man  speak,  a  modest  man  most  officious  ;  dull,  quick  ;  slow,  nimble  ; 
and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  a  hard,  base,  untractable  churl,  as  fire 
doth  iron  in  a  smith's  forge,  free,  facile,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated." 
Nay,  'twill  make  him  prodigal  in  the  other  extreme,  and  give  a  ^  hundred 
sesterces  for  a  night's  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  or 
^  di/cetita  drachnarum  millia  jn-o  unicd  node,  as  Mundus  to  Paidina,  spend  all 
his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do  in  like  case)  to  obtain  his  suit.  For  which  cause 
many  compare  love  to  wine,  which  makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolic  and  sad, 
whine,  sing,  dance,  and  Avhat  not. 

But  above  all  the  other  symptoms  of  lovers,  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  over- 
passed, that  likely  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  turn 
7^  to  their  ability,  rhymers,  ballad  makers,  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith, 
"  '^  They  will  be  witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paramom's'  good  jxxrts,  be- 
decking them  with  verses  and  commendatory  songs,  as  avo  do  statues  with  gold, 
that  they  may  be  remembered  and  admired  of  all."  Ancient  men  Avill  dote  in 
this  kind  sometimes  as  well  as  the  rest  ;  the  heat  of  love  Avill  thaw  their  frozen 
affections,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  enable  them,  though  they  be  sixty 
years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce  thirty  beneath.  Jovianus  Pontanus 
makes  an  old  fool  rhyme,  and  tm-n  Poetaster  to  please  his  mistress. 

"  ■■  Ne  ringas  Mariana,  meos  ne  dispice  canos,  I      "  Sweet  Marian  do  not  mine  age  disdain, 

De  sene  nam  juvenem  dia  referre  potes,"  &c.      |         For  thou  canst  make  an  old  man  young  again." 

They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  young  especially),  and 
cannot  abstain  though  it  be  when  they  go  to,  or  should  be  at  chureh.  We 
have  a  prettj^  story  to  this  purpose  in  '^  Westmonasteriensis,  an  old  writer  of 
ours  (if  you  will  believe  it)  An.  Dom.  1012.  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony,  on  Christ- 
mas eve  a  company  of  young  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest  was  at  mass  in 
the  church,  were  singing  catches  and  love  songs  in  the  churchyard,  he  sent  to 
them  to  make  less  noise,  but  they  sung  on  still :  and  if  you  will,  you  shall 
have  the  very  song  itself. 

"  Equitabat  homo  per  sylvam  frondosam,  I  "  A  fellow  rid  by  the  greenwood  side, 

Ducebatque  secum  Meswinden  formosam.  And  fair  Meswinde  was  his  bride. 

Quid  stamus,  cur  non  imus  ?"       |  AVhy  stand  we  so,  and  do  not  go  ?" 

"  Anacreon.  Carm.  7.  » Joach.  Bellius  Epig.  "Thus  youth  dies,  thus  in  death  he  loves."  y  De 

taciturno  loquacem  facit,  et  de  verecundo  officiosum  reddit,  de  negligente  industrium,  de  socorde  impigrum. 
» .Josephus  antiq.  Jud.  lib.  18.  cap.  4.  »  GeUius,  1.  1.  cap.  8.     Pretium  noctis  centum  sestertia.  >>  Ipsi 

enim  volunt  suarum  amasiarum  pulchritudinis  prsecones  ac  testes  esse,  eas  la\idibiis,  et  cantilenis  et  versibus 
exornare,  ut  auro  statuas,  ut  memorentur,  et  ab   omnibus  admirentur.  '  Tom.  2.  Ant.  Dialogo. 

^  Flores  hist.  fol.  29S. 
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This  tliey  sung,  he  chaft,  till  at  length,  impatient  as  he  Avas,  he  pra^'ed  to  St. 
Magnus,  patron  of  the  church,  they  might  all  three  sing  and  dance  till  that 
time  twelvemonth,  and  so  *^they  did  without  meat  and  drink,  wearisomeness  or 
giving  over,  till  at  year's  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved  by  Here- 
hertus  archbishop  of  Cologne.  They  will  in  all  places  be  doing  thus,  young 
folks  especially,  reading  love  stories,  talking  of  this  or  that  young  man,  such  a 
fair  maid,  singing,  telling  or  hearing  lascivious  tales,  scurrilous  tunes,  such 
objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  meditation,  and  as  Guastavinius 
adds.  Com.  in  4.  Sect.  27.  Prov.  Arist.  ob  seminis  abundantiam  crebroi  cogita- 
tiones,  veneris  frequens  recordatio  et  jiriiriens  vohcptas,  ^c.  an  earnest  longing- 
comes  hence,  ])ruriens  corpus,  pruriens  anima,  amorous  conceits,  tickling 
thoughts,  sweet  and  pleasant  hopes  ;  hence  it  is,  they  can  think,  discourse 
willingly,  or  speak  almost  of  no  other  subject.  'Tis  their  only  desire,  if  it  may 
be  done  by  art,  to  see  their  husband's  picture  in  a  glass,  they'll  give  anything 
to  know  when  they  shall  be  married,  how  many  husbands  they  shall  have,  by 
cromnyomantia,  a  kind  of  divination  with  ^onions  laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmas 
eve,  or  by  fasting  on  St.  Anne's  eve  or  night,  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first 
husband,  or  by  amphitomantia,  by  beans  in  a  cake,  &c.,to  burn  the  same. 
This  love  is  the  cause  of  all  good  conceits,  s  neatness,  exornations,  plays, 
elegancies,  delights,  pleasant  expressions,  sweet  motions,  and  gestures,  joys, 
comforts,  exultancies,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  our  life,  ^  qualis  jam  vitaforet, 
aut  quid jucundi  sine  aured  Venere?  '^  Emoriar  cum  istd  non  amplius  7nihi 
curafueril,  let  me  live  no  longer  than  I  may  love,  saith  a  mad  merry  fellow  in 
Mimnermus.  This  love  is  that  salt  that  seasoneth  our  harsh  and  dull  laboiu's, 
and  gives  a  pleasant  relish  to  our  other  unsavory  proceedings,  ^  Absit  amor, 
surgunt  tenebrce,  torpedo,  veternum, pestis,  SfC.  All  our  feasts  almost,  masques, 
mummings,  banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes, 
poems,  love  stories,  plays,  comedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,  odes, 
&c.  proceed  hence.  '  Danaus,  the  sou  of  Belus,  at  his  daughter's  wedding  at 
Argos,  instituted  the  first  plays  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of  symbols, 
emblems,  impresses,  devices,  if  we  shall  believe  Jovius,  Contiles,  Paradine, 
Camillus  de  Camillis,  may  be  ascribed  to  it.  Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences, 
painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first  invented,  saith  ™  Patritius  e.v  amoris  bene- 
ficio,  for  love's  sake.  For  when  the  daughter  of  "  Debimades  the  Sycionian, 
was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart  now  going  to  wars,  ut  desiderio  ejus  jninus 
tabesceret,  to  comfoi"t  herself  in  his  absence,  she  took  his  picture  with  coal  upon 
a  wall,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow,  which  her  father  admiring,  perfected 
afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that  ever  was  made.  And 
long  after,  Sycion  for  painting,  carving,  statuary,  music,  and  philosophy,  was 
preferred  before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.  °  Apollo  was  the  first  inventor  of 
physic,  divination,  oracles  ;  Minerva  found  out  weaving,  Vidcan  curious  iron- 
work. Mercury  letters,  but  who  prompted  all  this  into  their  heads  ?  Love, 
Nunqiiam  talia  invenissent,  nisi  talia  adamassent,  they  loved  such  things,  or 
some  party,  for  whose  sake  they  were  undertaken  at  first.  'Tis  true,  Vulcan 
made  a  most  admirable  brooch  or  necklace,  which  long  after  Axion  and 
Temenus,  Phegius'  sons,  for  the  singular  worth  of  it,  consecrated  to  Apollo 
at  Delphos,  but  Pharyllus  the  tyrant  stole  it  away,  and  presented  it  to  Ariston's 
wife,  on  whom  he  miserably  doted  (Parthenius  tells  the  story  out  of  Phylar- 
chus)  ;  but  why  did  Vidcan  make  this  excellent  Ouch  ?  to  give  Hermione 
Cadmus'  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.     All  olu-  tilts  and  tournaments,  orders  of 

*■  Per  totum  annum  cantarunt,  pluvia  super  illos  non  cecidit ;   non  frigus,  non  calor,  non  sitis,  nee  lassitudo 
illos  affecit,  &c.  'His  eorum  nomina  inscribuntur  de  quibus  quserunt.  i  Iluic  munditias,  omatuni, 

leporem,  delicias,  ludos,  elegantiam,  omnem  denique  vitae  suavitatem  debemus.  ''  Hjginus,  cap.  272. 

'  E  Graeco.  '' Angerianus.         'Lib.  4.  tit.  11.  de  prin.  instit.  >"  Flin.  lib.  35.  cap.  12.  "  Gerbelius, 

1.  fi.  de.script.  Gr.  "  Fransus,  1.  3.  de  symbolis  qui  primus  symbolum  e.xcogitavit  voluit  nimirum  hac 

ratione  iraplicatum  animum  evolvere,  eumque  vel  dominoe  vel  aliis  intuentibus  ostendere. 

p  p  2 
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tlic  garter,  golden  fleece,  ha, — Nobilitas  sub  amove  jacet owe  tlieir  begin- 
ning's to  love,  and  many  of  our  histories.  By  tliis  means,  saith  Jovius,  they 
would  express  their  loving  minds  to  their  mistress,  and  to  the  beholders.  'Tis 
the  sole  subject  almost  of  poetry,  all  our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs, 
whatever  those  old  Anacreons  :  (and  therefore  Hesiod  makes  the  Muses  and 
Graces  still  follow  Cupid,  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and  the  rest  of  the 
poets  were  love's  priests,)  all  our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love  writers. 
Antony  Diogens  the  most  ancient,  whose  epitome  Ave  find  in  Phocius  Biblio- 
thcca,  Longus  Sophista,  Eustathius,  Achilles,  Tatius,  Aristajnetus,  Ileliodorus, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Parthenius,  Theodorus,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  k,c.  Our  new  Ariostoes,  Boyards,  Authors  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie 
Queen,  <fec.  Marullus,  Leotichius,  Angerianus,  Stroza,  Secundus,  Capellanus, 
&c.  Avith  the  rest  of  those  facete  modern  poets,  have  written  in  this  kind,  are 
but  as  so  many  symptoms  of  love.  Their  whole  books  are  a  synopsis  or 
breviary  of  love,  the  portuous  of  love,  legends  of  lovers'  lives  and  deaths,  and  of 
'  their  memorable  adventures,  nay  more,  quod  leguntur,  quod  laiidantur  amori 
*•-  debent,  as  p  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds,  "there  never  was  any  excellent  poet 
that  invented  good  fables,  or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  in  love  him- 
self;" had  he  not  taken  a  quill  from  Cupid's  wings,  he  could  never  have  written 
so  amorously  as  he  did. 


"  1  Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit  lascive  Properti, 
Ingeuium  Galli  pulchra  Lycoris  liabet. 
Fama  est  arguti  Nemesis  formosa  Tibulli, 

Lesbia  dictavit  docte  CatuUe  tibi. 
Non  me  Felignus,  nee  spernet  Mantua  vatem. 
Si  qua  Coriuna  mihi,  si  quis  Alexis  erit." 


"  AVanton  Propertius  and  witty  Gallus, 
Subtile  Tibullus,  and  learned  Catullus, 
It  was  Cynthia,  Lesliia,  Lyehoris, 
That  made  you  poets  all ;  and  if  Alexis, 
Or  Corinna  chance  my  i>aramour  to  be, 
Virgil  and  Ovid  shall  not  despise  me." 


"  '  Non  me  carminibus  vincet  nee  Thraeeus  Orpheus, 
Nee  Linus." 

Petrarch's  Laura  made  him  so  famous,  Astrophel's  Stella,  and  Jovianus  Pon- 
tanus'  mistress  was  the  cause  of  his  roses,  violets,  lilies,  nequitia?,  blanditia?, 
joci,  decor,  nardus,  ver,  corolla,  thus.  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus,  Charis,  crocum, 
Laurus,  unguentem,  costum,  lachrymje,  myrrha,  musse,  &c.  and  the  rest  of 
his  poems  ;  why  are  Itahans  at  this  day  generally  so  good  poets  and  painters  ? 
Because  every  man  of  any  fashion  amongst  them  hath  his  mistress.  The  very 
rustics  and  hog-rubbers,  Menalcas  and  Corydon,  qui  fcetant  de  stcrcore  equina, 
those  fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  taste  of  this  love-liquor,  are  inspired  in  an 
instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate  emblems,  curious  impresses,  gaudy  masques, 
tilts,  tournaments,  k.Q.,  they  have  their  wakes,  Whitsun-ales,  shepherd's 
feasts,  meetings  on  holidays,  countrj^  dances,  roundelays,  writing  their  names 
on  ^  trees,  true  lover's  knots,  pretty  gifts. 

"  V\"\i\\  tokens,  hearts  divided,  and  half  rings, 
Shepherds  in  tlieir  loves  are  as  coy  as  kings." 

Choosuig  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  (fee,  they  go  by  couples, 

"  Corydon's  Phillis,  Nysa  and  Mopsus, 
AAith  dainty  Dousibel  and  Sir  Tophus." 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  «fec.,  they  have  their  ballads,  country 
tunes,  "  0  the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny  broom,"  ditties  and  songs,  "Bess  a 
belle,  she  doth  excel," — they  must  write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rhyme. 


'  Thou  honeysuclde  of  the  hawthorn  hedge, 
Vouchsafe  in  Cupid's  cup  iny  ht-art  to  iiledge  ; 
My  heart's  dear  blood,  sweet  Cis  is  thy  carouse 
Worth  all  the  ale  in  Gammer  (iubbin's  house." 
I  say  no  more,  affairs  eaU  me  away. 
My  father's  horse  for  provender  doth  stay. 


Be  thou  the  Lady  Cressetlight  to  me, 
Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  thee. 
AVritten  in  liaste,  farewell  my  cowslip  sweet, 
Pray  let 's  a  Sunday  at  the  alehouse  meet." 


Your  most  grim  stoics  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt  away  with  this  pas- 

p  Lib.  4.  num.  102.  sylva  nuptialis  poetw  non  inveniunt  fabulas,  aut  versus  laudatos  faciunt,  nisi  qui  ab 
uore  fuerint  excit.iti.  i  Martial,  ep   73.  lib.  i).  '  Virg.  Eclog.  4.     "  None  shall  excel  me  in  poetry, 

:ither  the  Tliraeian  Orpheus,  nor  ApoUo."  >•  Teneris  arboribus  amicarum  nomina  inscribentes  ut  simul 


amor 
neither 
crescant.  Used 
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sion,  and  if  "  Atheneiis  belie  them  not,  Aristippus,  Apollidorus,  Autiplianes, 
«kc.,  have  made  love-songs  and  commentaries  of  their  mistress'  praises,  '^  orators 
write  epistles,  princes  give  titles,  honours,  what  not  ?  ^  Xerxes  gave  to  The- 
mistocles  Lampsacus  to  find  him  wine,  Magnesia  for  bread,  and  Myunte  for  the 
rest  of  his  diet.  The  ^  Persian  kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use,  hac 
civitas  mulleri  redimiculum  praheat,  licec  in  collum,  hcec  in  crines,  one  whole 
city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck,  a  third  her  hood.  Ahasuerus 
would  =i  have  given  Esther  half  his  empire,  and  "^  Herod  bid  Ilerodias  "ask 
what  she  would,  she  shoidd  have  it."  Caligida  gave  100,000  sesterces  to  his 
com'tesan  at  first  Avord,  to  buy  her  pins,  and  yet  when  he  was  solicited  by  the 
senate  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  decayed  walls  of  Rome  for  the  com- 
monwealth's good,  he  woidd  give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.  •-'  Dionysius, 
that  Sicilian  tyrant,  rejected  all  his  privy  councillors,  and  was  so  besotted  on 
Mirrha  his  favourite  and  mistress,  tliat  he  would  bestow  no  oflice,  or  in  the 
most  weightiest  bvisiuess  of  the  kingdom  do  aught  without  her  especial  advice, 
prefer,  depose,  send,  entertain  no  man,  though  worthy  and  well  deserving,  but 
by  her  consent  ;  and  he  again  whom  she  commended,  howsoever  unfit,  un- 
worthy, was  as  highly  approved.  Kings  and  emperors,  instead  of  poems,  build 
cities  ;  Adrian  built  Antinoa  in  Egypt,  besides  constellations,  temples,  altars, 
statues,  images,  &c.,  in  the  honour  of  his  Antinous.  xVlexander  bestowed 
infinite  sums  to  set  out  his  Hephestion  to  all  eternity.  '^  Socrates  professeth 
himself  love's  servant,  ignorant  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  a  doctor  alone  in  love 
matters,  et  quum  alienarum  rerum  omnium  scientiam  diffiieretur,  saith  '^  Max- 
imus  Tyrius,  his  sectator,  hujus  negotii  lyrofessor,  ^c,  and  this  he  spake  openly, 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  public  feasts,  in  the  academy,  in  Pyrceo,  Lycceo,  sub 
Platano,  S^c,  the  very  blood-hound  of  beauty,  as  lie  is  styled  by  others.  But 
I  conclude  there  is  no  end  of  love's  symptoms,  'tis  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is 
subject  to  no  dimensions  ;  not  to  be  surveyed  by  any  art  or  engine  :  and 
besides,  I  am  of  ^Ha^dus'  mind,  "no  man  can  diseom'se  of  love  matters,  or 
judge  of  them  aright,  that  hath  not  made  trial  in  his  own  person,"  or  as  ^neas 
Sylvius  Sadds,  "  hath  not  a  little  doted,  been  mad  or  love-sick  himself.  I  con- 
fess I  am  but  a  novice,  a  contemplator  only,  Nescio  quid  sit  amor  nee  arno^^ 

I  have  a  tinctm-e  ;  for  why  should  I  lie,  dissemble  or  excuse  it,  yet  homo  sum, 
t*jr.,  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject,  tioiz  sum-  prceceptor  amandi,  and 
what  I  say,  is  merely  reading,  ex  altorum  forsan  ineptiis,  by  mine  own  obser- 
vation, and  others'  relation. 


MEMB.  IV. 

Prognostics  of  Love-Melancholy . 

What  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspicions,  fears,  griefs,  anxieties, 
accompany  such  as  are  in  love,  I  have  sufficiently  said  :  the  next  question  is, 
what  wiU  be  the  event  of  such  miseries,  what  they  foretel.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  love  cannot  be  cured,  Nullis  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis,  it 
accompanies  them  to  the  ^  last.  Idem  amor  exitio  est  pecori  pecorisque  magistro^. 
"The  same  passion  consmne  both  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd,"  and  is  so 
contiuuate,  that  by  no  persuasion  almost  it  may  be  relieved.      "'  Bid  me  not 

"  Lib.  13.  cap.  Dipiiosophist.  '  See  Putean.  epist.  33.  de  sua  Margareta  Beroaldus,  &c.  v  Hen.  Steph. 
apol.  pro  Ilerod.  '  TuUy  orat.  5.  ver.  ^  Esth.  v.  ''Mat.  I.  47.  ■:  Gra\issimis  regni  negotiis  niliil  sine 
amasiae  suae  consensu  fecit,  omnesque  actiones  suas  scortillo  comnmnicavit,  &c.  Nich.  Bellus.  discours.  26.  de 
amat.  ''  Amoris  famulus  omnem  scientiam  diffitetur,  amandi  tamen  se  scientissimum  doctorem  agnoscit. 

'  Serm.  8.  '  Quis  horum  scribere  molestias  potest,  nisi  qui  et  is  aliquantum  insanit  ?  s  Lib.  1 .  de  nou 

tenmendis  amoribus  ;  opinor  hac  de  re  nemiuem  aut  desceptare  recte  posse  aut  judicare  qui  non  in  ea  vers.atur, 
aut  magnum  fecerit  periculum.  ^  "I  am  not  in  love,  nor  do  I  l<no\v  what  love  maybe."  'Semper  moritur, 
nunquam  mortuus  est  qui  amat.  Mn.  Sylv.  '  Emial.  ep.  ad  Lucretiam,  apud  yEneam  Sylvium  ;  Kogas  ut 
amare  dehciam  ?  roga  moutes  ut  in  planum  deveniant,  ut  fontes  flumiua  repetant ;  tarn  possum  te  non 
amare  ac  suum  Phoebus  relinquere  ciu'sum. 
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love,"  said  Euryalus,  "  bid  the  mountains  come  down  into  the  plains,  bid  the 
rivers  run  back  to  their  fountains  ;  I  can  as  soon  leave  to  love,  as  the  sun  leave 
his  course  ;" 

"  "•  Kt  prius  a;quoribu3  pisces,  et  inontibus  umbrae,     I  "First  seas  shall  want  theirfish,  the  mountains  shade, 
Et  volucres  deeruiit  sylvis,  et  murmura  ventis,  AVoods  singing  birds,  the  wind's  murmur  shall  fade, 

Quam  mihi  discedeut  formosje Amaryllidis  igues."  |     Than  my  fair  Amaryllis'  love  aUay'd." 

Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  bUnd  man  see,  a  dumb  speak,  lame 
run,  counsel  can  do  no  good,  a  sick  man  cannot  relish,  no  physic  can  ease  me. 
Non  p7-osunt  domino  quce  prosunt  omnibus  artes.  As  Apollo  confessed,  and 
Jupiter  himself  coidd  not  be  cured. 

"  "  Omnes  humanos  curat  medicina  dolores,  I  "  Physic  can  soon  cure  every  disease, 

Solus  amor  morbi  non  habet  artificem."  |  °  Excepting  love  that  can  it  not  appease." 

But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means,  shall  be  explained 
in  his  place  ;  in  the  meantime,  if  it  take  his  course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased 
or  amended,  it  breaks  out  into  outrageous  often  and  prodigious  events.  Amor 
et  Liber  violenti  dii  sunt,  as  P  Tatius  observes,  et  eousque  aninium  incendunt, 
ut  j^iidoris  ohlivisci  cogant,  love  and  Bacchus  ai'e  so  violent  gods,  so  furiously 
rage  in  our  minds,  that  they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  common 
civility.  For  such  men  ordinarily,  as  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  this 
humour,  become  insensati  et  insani,  for  it  is  i  amor  insan?<s,  as  the  poet 
calls  it,  beside  themselves,  and  as  I  have  proved,  no  better  than  beasts,  irra- 
tional, stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or  men,  they  frequently  forswear 
themselves,  spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  rapes,  adidteries,  murders,  depopidate 
towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfy  their  lust. 

"  '  A  devil  'tis,  .and  mischief  such  doth  work. 
As  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Turk." 

The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness  ;  and  as  Appian,  lib.  5.  hist,  saith 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  "  ^  Their  love  brought  themselves  and  all  Egj^t  into 
extreme  and  miserable  calamities,"  "the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  worm-wood, 
and  as  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword,"  Prov.  v.  4,  5.  "  Iler  feet  go  down  to  death, 
her  steps  lead  on  to  hell.  She  is  more  bitter  than  death,  (Eccles.  vii.  28.)  and 
the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her,"  ^  Qui  in  amore  proecipiiavit,  pejus  perit, 
quam  qui  saxo  salit.  "  "  He  that  runs  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock  is  not 
in  so  bad  a  case  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love."  "  For  hence,"  saith 
^  Platina,  "comes  repentance,  dotage,  they  lose  themselves,  their  wits,  and 
make  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes  altogether  :"  madness,  to  make  away  them- 
selves and  others,  violent  death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gordonius,  5'  si 
non  succurrattcr  iis,  aut  in  nianiam  cadunt,  aut  moriuntur ;  the  prognostica- 
tion is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  die.  "  For  if  this  passion  continue,"  saith 
2  Julian  Montaltus,  "it  makes  the  blood  hot,  thick,  and  black;  and  if  the 
inflammation  get  into  the  brain,  with  continual  meditation  and  waking,  it  so 
dries  it  up,  that  madness  follows,  or  else  they  make  away  themselves,"  ^  0  Cory- 
don,  Corf/don,  qucB  te  dementia  cepit  ?  Now,  as  Arnoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily 
work  these  eftects,  if  it  be  not  presently  helped  ;  "  ''  They  will  pine  away,  run 
mad,  and  die  upon  a  sudden  ;"  Facile  incidunt  in  maniam,  saith  Valescus, 
quickly  mad,  nisi  succiirratur,  if  good  order  be  not  taken, 

"  "^  Eheu  triste  jugum  quisquis  amoris  habet,         I         "  Oh  heavy  yoke  of  love,  which  whoso  bears, 
Is  prius  ac  norit  se  periisse  perit."  |  Is  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawares." 

"  Buchanan  Syl.  "  Propert.  lib.  2.  eleg.  1.  "  Est  orcus  ilia  vis,  est  immedicabilis,  est  rabies  insana. 

1' Lib.  2.  iVirg.  Eel.  3.  'R.  T.  •  Qui  quidem  amor  utrosque  et  totam  Egj-ptum  e-xtremis  calamitatibus 
involvit.  '  Plautus.  "  Ut  corpus  pondere,  sic  animus  amore  prtEcipitatur.  Austin.  1.  2.  de  civ.  dei.  c.  28. 
'  Dial,  hinc  oritur  poenitentia  desperatio,  et  non  ^ident  ingenium  se  cum  re  simiU  amisisse.  >  Idem 

Savanarola,  et  plures  alii,&c.  Rabidam  factunis  Orexin.  Juven.  'Cap.  de  Heroico  Amore.  ITaec  passio 

durans  sanguinem  torridum  et  atrabiliarum  reddit ;  hie  vero  ad  cerebnmi  delatus,  insaniam  parat,  vigilia  et 
crebro  desiderio  exsiccans.  "  Virg.  Egl.  2.  "Oh  Corydon,  Corydon  !  what  madness  possesses  you?" 

•i  Insani  fiunt  .aut  sibi  ipsis  desperantes  mortem  afferunt.  Languentes  cito  mortem  aut  maniam  patiuntur. 
'  Calcagninus. 
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So  she  confessed  of  herself  m  the  poet, 

-"■■insaniam  priusquam  quis  sentiat,        I  "  I  shall  be  mad  before  it  be  perceived. 


Vix  pili  intervallo  ii  furore  absum."  ]      A  hair-breadth  olT  scarce  am  I,  now  distracted." 

As  mad  as  Orlaado  for  his  Angehea,  ox'JHercides  for  his  Hylas, 

"At  ille  ruebat  qu6  pedes  ducebant,  furibundus,       I        "  He  went  he  car'd  not  whither,  mad  he  was. 
Nam  illi  sa^vus  Deus  iiitus  jecur  laniabat."  |  The  cruel  God  so  tortured  liim,  alas  ! 

At  the  sight  of  Hero  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

"  "Alius  ^^llnus  colaas  insanit  pulchritudine  puella?."  I  "  And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  his  grief, 

I  Madness  comes  on  him  lilie  a  thief." 

Go  to  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  village,  how  many 
have  either  died  for  love,  or  voluntary  made  away  themselves,  that  I  need  not 
much  labour  to  prove  it  :  ^ iVec  modits  aid  requies  nisi  mors  rcperitur  amoris : 
death  is  the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 

"  s  Mori  mihi  contingat,  non  enim  alia  I      "  Would  I  were  dead,  fornought,  God  knows, 

J^iberatio  ab  a;rumnis  fuerit  uUo  pacto  istis."      |  Hut  death  can  rid  me  of  these  woes." 

As  soon  as  Euryalus  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia,  his  paramour,  "never 
looked  up,  no  jests  could  exhilarate  her  sad  mind,  no  joys  comfort  her  wounded 
and  distressed  soid,  but  a  little  after  she  fell  sick  and  died."  But  this  is  a 
gentle  end,  a  natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves, 

-"  proprioque  in  sanguine  la?tus. 


Indignantem  animam  vacuas  etfudit  in  auras  ;" 

so  did  Dido  ;  Sed  moriamur  ait,  sic  sic  juvat  ire  j)^i'  iimhras^^ ;  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  Medea,  ^  Coresus  and  Calhrhoe,  ^  Theagines  the  philosopher,  and 
many  myriads  besides,  and  so  will  ever  do, 

'  'et  mihi  fortis  I  "  Whoever  heard  a  story  of  moi'e  woe, 


Est  manus,  est  et  amor,  dabit  hie  in  \'ulnera  vires."     |  Thau  that  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  ?" 

Read  Parthenium  in  Eroticis,  and  Plutarch's  amatorias  narrationes,  or  love 
stories,  all  teriding  almost  to  this  purpose.  Valeriola,  lib.  2.  observ.  7,  hath  a 
lamentable  narration  of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  "  "'that  raving  through  impa- 
tience of  love,  had  he  not  been  watched,  would  every  while  have  offered  violence 
to  himself.  Amatus  Lucitanus,  cent.  3.  car.  56,  hath  such  "  another  story,  and 
Felix  Plater.  )ned.  observ.  lib.  1.  a  third  of  a  young  °  gentleman  that  studied 
physic,  and  for  the  love  of  a  doctor's  daughter,  having  no  hope  to  compass  his 
desire,  poisoned  himself,  Panno  1615.  A  barber  in  Frankfort,  because  his 
wench  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own  throat.  ^  At  Neoburg,  the  same 
year,  a  young  man,  because  he  could  not  get  her  parents'  consent,  killed  his 
sweetheart,  and  afterward  himself,  desiring  this  of  the  magistrate,  as  he  gave 
up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  grave,  Quodque  rogis  SKperest 
nnd  requiescat  in  urnci,  which  rGismunda  besought  of  Tancredus,  her  father, 
that  she  might  be  in  like  sort  buried  M'ith  Guiscardus,  her  lover,  that  so  their 
bodies  might  lie  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  soids  wander  about  ^  Campos 

liigentes  in  the  El^'sian  fields, quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit, '  in  a 

myrtle  grove 

' '  et  mj'rtea  circum 

Sylva  tegit :  cmie  non  ipsa  in  morte  reliuquunt."  " 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst,  they  do  not  offer  violence  to  themselves  in 
this  rage  of  lust  but  inito  others,  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  ^  Catiline 
killed  his  only  son,  misitque  ad  orci  pallida,  lethi  obnubila,  ohsiia  ienebris  loca, 

<*  Lucian  Imag.  So  for  Lucian's  mistress,  all  that  saw  her,  and  could  not  enjoy  her,  ran  mad,  or  hanged 
themselves.  =  Musseus.  ^ Ovid.  Met.  10.  iEneas  SyMus.    Ad  ejus  decessum  nunquam  visa  Lucretia 

ridere,  nullis  facetiis,  jocis,  nullo  gaudio  potuit  ad  lietitiam  renovari,  mox  in  segritudinem  incidit,  et  sic  brevi 
contabuit.  B  Anacreon.  i>  "  But  let  me  die,  she  says,  thus  ;  thus  it  is  better  to  descend  to  the  sliades." 
'  I'ausanias  Achaicis,  1.  7.  ^  Megarensis  amore  flagrans  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  '  Ovid.  3.  met.  "'  Furi- 

bundus putavit  se  videre  imaginem  puellae,  et  coram  loqui  blandiens  illi,  &c.  "  .Juven.  Ilebrseus. 

"  Juvenis  Medicinse  operam  dans  doctoris  filiam  deperibat,  &c.  p  Gotardus  Arthus  Gallobelgicus,  nund. 

vernal.  1C15.  coUum  novacula  aperuit :  et  inde  expir.avit.  i  Cum  renuente  parente  utroque  et  ipsa  virgiue 

frui  non  posset,  ipsum  et  ipsam  iuterfecit,  hoc  a  magistratu  petens,  ut  in  eodem  sepulchro  sepeliri  possent. 
■•  Boccaccio.        »  Sedes  eorura  qui  pro  amoris  impatientia  pereunt,  Virg.  6.  ^neid.  ■"  AVhom  cruel  love 

with  its  wasting  power  destroyed."  "  "  And  a  myrtle  grove  overshadow  thee  :  nor  do  cares  relinquish  tlice 
even  in  death  itself."  "  Sal.  Vnl. 
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for  the  love  of  Aiirelia  Oristella,  (jtwd  ejus  mq^tlas  vivo  fiUo  recusaret.  >'  Lao- 
dice,  tlie  sister  of  Mitliridates,  poisoned  lier  husband,  to  give  content  to  a  base 
fellow  whom  she  loved.'-  Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a  concubine  of  his,  set 
Persepolis  on  fire.  '"^  Nereus'  wife,  a  widow,  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the  love 
of  a  '\^enetian  gentleman,  betrayed  the  city ;  and  he  for  her  sake  murdered  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  in  Venice.  ^  Constantino  Despota  made  away 
Catherine,  his  wife,  turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children  out  of  doors, 
for  the  love  of  a  base  scrivener's  daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with  whose  beauty  he 
was  enamoured.  *=  Leucophria  betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  for  her  sweet- 
heart's sake,  that  was  in  the  enemies'  camp.  ^  Pithidice,  the  governor's 
daughter  of  Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles,  betrayed  the  whole  island  to 
him,  her  father's  enemy.  ^  Dioguetus  did  as  much  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt, 
for  the  love  of  Policrita,  Medea  for  the  love  of  Jason,  she  taught  him  how  to 
tame  the  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bidls,  and  kill  the  mighty  dragon  that  kept 
the  golden  fleece,  and  tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that  her  father 
jEthes  might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with  her 
beloved  Jason,  etc.      Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  tragi-comedv  of  love. 


MEMB.  V. 

SuBsECT.  I. — Cure  of  Love-MelanchoJi/,  by  Labour,  Diet,  Physic,  Fasting,  Sfc. 

Although  it  be   controverted  by  some,   whether  love-melancholy  may  be 
cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent  a  passion  ;  for  as  you  know, 

'  ffacilis  descensus  Avemi ;  1      "  It  is  an  easy  passage  down  to  hell, 


Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras  ;  But  to  comeback,  once  there,  you  cannot  well." 

Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est." | 

Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped,  and  by  many 
good  remedies  amended.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  cap.  23.  et  24.  sets  down 
seven  compendious  ways  how  this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered,  and  expelled. 
Savanarola  9.  principal  observations,  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  rules 
besides  physic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed,  Laurentius  2.  main  precepts, 
Arnoldus,  Valleriola,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim,  Langius,  and  others  inform  us 
otherwise,  and  yet  all  tending  to  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which  I  will 
briefly  epitomise,  (for  I  light  my  candle  from  their  torches)  and  enlarge  again 
upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that  after  mine  own  method.  The 
first  rule  to  be  observed  in  this  stubborn  and  unbridled  passion,  is  exercise  and 
diet.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence,  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Venus 
(love  grows  cool  without  bread  and  wine).  As  an  s  idle  sedentary  life,  liberal 
feeding,  are  great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite,  labour,  slender  and  sparing- 
diet,  with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means  to  prevent  it. 

"  Otia  si  tollas,  periere  Cupidinis  artes,  1  "  Take  idleness  away,  and  put  to  flight 

Contemptitque  jacent,  et  sine  luce  faces."         |  Are  Cupid's  arts,  Ms  torches  give  no  light." 

Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses  Avere  not  enamoured  at  all,  because 
they  never  were  idle. 


"  h  Frustra  blanditiae  appulistis  ad  has, 
Frustra  nequitiK  venistis  ad  has, 
Frustra  delitia?  obsidebitis  has, 
Frustra  has  illecebrae,  etprocacitates, 
Et  suspiria,  et  oscula,  et  susurri, 
Et  quisquis  m.ale  saua  corda  amantuin 
Blandis  ebria  fascinat  venenis." 


"  In  vain  are  aU  your  flatteries. 
In  vain  are  all  your  knaveries, 
Delights,  deceits,  procacities. 
Sighs,  kisses,  and  conspiracies, 
And  whate'er  is  done  by  art, 
To  be\\itch  a  lover's  heart." 


'Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busy.      'Tis   Savanarola's  third  ride, 

>  Sabel.  lib.  3.  En.  6.  '  Curtius,  lib.  5.  *  Chalcocondilas  de  reh.  Tuscicis,  lib.  9.     Nerei 

uxor  Athenarura  domina,  &c.  ^  Nicephorus  Greg.  hist.  lib.  8.      Uxorem  occidit  liberos  et  Michaelem 

filiuui  videre  al>horruit.  Thessalonica;  amore  captus  prouotarii,  ftliip ,  &c.  "^  I'artlienius  Erot.  lib.  cap.  5. 
■*  Idem  ca.  SI.  Oubernatoris  aha  Achillis  amore capta  civitatem  prodidit.  '  Idem  cap  9.  'Virg.  JEa.  6. 
EOtiumuaiifragium  castitatis.    Austin.  •'Buchanan,  lleudecasyl. 
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Occu/Htri  in  multis  et  inagnis  negotus,  and  Avicenna's  precept,  cap.  24.  ^  Cedit 
amor  rebus  ;  res,  age  tutus  eris.  To  be  busy  still,  and,  as  '^Guianerius  enjoins, 
about  matters  of  great  moment,  if  it  may  be.  ^  Magninus  adds,  "  Never  to  be 
idle  but  at  tbe  liours  of  sleep." 

"  "'  et  ui  I  "  For  if  thou  dost  not  ply  thy  book, 

Poscas  ante  diem  libi-um  cum  lumine,  si  non  !  By  candle  light  to  study  bent, 

Intendas  animum  studiis,  et  rebus  honestis,  |  Emijloy'd  about  some  honest  thing, 

Invidia  vel  amore  miser  torquebere." ]  Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment." 

No  better  physic  than  to  be  always  occupied,  seriously  intent. 

"  "■  Cur  in  penates  rariiistenues  subit,  I        "  WTiy  dost  thou  ask,  poor  folks  are  often  free, 

Haec  delicatas  eligens  pestis  domus,  And  dainty  places  still  molested  be  ?" 

Mediumque  sanos  vulgus  affectus  tenet  ?"  &;c.        | 

Because  poor  people  fare  coarsely,  work  hard,  go  wolward  and  bare.  °  No7i 
kabet  unde  suum  paupertas  pascat  amorem.  p  Guianerius  therefore  prescribes 
his  patient  "  to  go  with  hair-cloth  next  his  skin,  to  go  bare-footed,  and  bare- 
legged in  cold  weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  monks  do,  but  above 
all,  to  fast.  Not  with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage,  as  many  of  those  ten- 
ter-bellies do,  howsoever  they  put  on  Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  they  protend, 
but  from  all  manner  of  meat.  Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient  remedy  of  itself  ; 
for,  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the  bodies  of  such  persons  that  feed  liberally, 
and  live  at  ease,  "  i  are  full  of  bad  spirits  and  devils,  devihsh  thoughts  ;  no 
better  physic  for  such  parties,  than  to  fast."  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  to  this  of 
hunger,  adds,  "  '^  often  baths,  much  exercise  and  sweat,"  but  hunger  and  fasting 
he  prescribes  before  the  rest.  And  'tis  indeed  our  Saviour's  oracle,  "This  kind 
of  devil  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,"  which  makes  the  fathers  so 
unmoderate  in  commendation  of  fasting.  As  "hunger,"  saith  **  Ambrose,  "isj 
a  friend  of  virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviousness,  but  fulness  overthrows  | 
chastity,  and  fostereth  all  manner  of  provocations."  If  thine  horse  be  too" 
lusty,  Hierome  adviseth  thee  to  take  away  some  of  his  provender  ;  by  this 
means  those  Paids,  Hilaries,  Anthonies,  and  famous  anchorites,  subdued  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh;  by  this  means  Ililarion  "made  his  ass,  as  he  caUed  his  own 
body,  leave  kicking,  (so  *  Hierome  relates  of  him  in  his  life)  when  the  devil 
tempted  him  to  any  such  foul  offence.  By  this  means  those  "  Indian  Brah- 
mins kept  themselves  continent :  they  lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins, 
as  the  red-shanks  do  on  heather,  and  dieted  themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish, 
which  Guianerius  would  have  all  young  men  put  in  practice,  and  if  that  will 
not  sei've,  "Gordonius  "would  have  them  soundly  whipped,  or,  to  cool  their 
corn-age,  kept  in  prison,"  and  there  fed  with  bread  and  water  till  they  acknow- 
ledge their  error,  and  become  of  another  mind.  If  imprisonment  and  hunger 
will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions  of  that  >'  Theban  Crates, 
"time  must  wear  it  out  ;  if  time  will  not,  the  last  refuge  is  a  halter."  But 
this,  you  will  say,  is  comically  spoken.  Howsoever,  fasting,  by  all  means, 
must  be  still  used  ;  and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such  meats  formerly  men- 
tioned, which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must  use  an  opposite  diet. 
2  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of  the  younger  sort.  So  ^  Plato  prescribes, 
and  would  have  the  magistrates  themselves  abstain  from  it,  for  example's  sake, 

'  Ovid   lib.  1 .  remed.  "  Love  yields  to  business  ;  be  employed,  and  you  'U  be  safe."  i*  Cap.  16.  circares 

arduas  exerceri,  '  Part  2.  c.  23.  reg.  San.  His,  praeter  horam  somni,  nulla  per  otium  transeat.  "  Ilor. 
lib.  1.  epist.2.  "Seneca.  ""  Poverty  has  not  the  means  of  feeding  her  passion."         p  Tract.  1(>.  cap. 

18.  ssepe  nuda  carne  cilicium  portent  tempore  frigido  sine  caligis,  et  nudis  pedibus  incedant,  in  pane  et  aqua 
jejunent,  saepius  se  verberibus  caedant,  &c.  i  Da3monibus  referta  sunt  corpora  nostra,  illorum  prcEcipue 

qui  delicatis  vescuntur  eduliis,  advoUtant,  et  corporibus  inhaerent ;  banc  ob  rem  jejunium  impendio  probatur 
ad  pudicitiam.  '  Victus  sit  attenuatus,  babiei  frequens  usus  et  sudationes,  cold  baths,  not  hot,  saith 

Magninus,  part  3.  ca.  23.  to  dive  over  head  and  e.ars  in  a  cold  river,  &c.  ■  Ser.  de  gula  ;  fames  arnica 

virgiuitati  est,  inimica  lascivise  :  saturitas  vero  castitatem  perdit,  et  nutrit  illecebras.  •  Vita  Ililarionis, 

lib.  3.  epist.  cum  tentasset  eum  daemon  titillatione  inter  ca-tera,  Ego  inquit,  aseUe,  ad  corpus  suum' 
faciam,  &c.  "  Stralx).  1.  15.  Geog.  sub  pellibus,  cubant,  &c.  'Cap.  2.  part.  2.    Si  sit  juveuis,  et  non 

vult  obedire,  flagelletur  frequenter  et  fortiter,  dum  incipiat  foetere.  vLaertius,  lib.  (i.  cap.  5.  araori 

medetur  fames  ;  sin  aliter,  tempus  ;  sin  non  hoc,  laqueus.  '  Viuaparant  auimos  Veueri,  &c.  »3.  de 

Legibus. 
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highly  coiniiieli(hiig  the  Carthaginiaus  for  their  temperance  in  this  kind.  And 
'twas  a  good  edict,  a  conmicndable  thing,  so  that  it  were  not  done  for  some 
sinister  respect,  as  those  old  Egjjitians  abstained  from  wine,  because  some 
fabulous  poets  had  given  out,  Avine  sprang  first  from  the  blood  of  the  giants,  or 
out  of  superstition,  as  our  modern  Turks,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  animce 
virus  ct  vitiorumfomeR,  a  plague  itself,  if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old 
for  that  cause,  ''in  hot  countries,  were  forbid  the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished 
for  drinking  of  wine  as  for  adultery  ;  and  young  folks,  as  Leonicus  hath 
recorded,  Var.  hist.  I.  3.  caj).  87,  88.  out  of  Athenreus  and  others,  and  is  still 
practised  in  Italy,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  Claudius 
Minoes  hath  well  illustrated  in  his  Comment  on  the  23.  Emblem  of  Alciat. 
So  choice  is  to  be  made  of  other  diet. 

"  Nee  minus  erucas  aptum  est  vitare  salaces,  I         "  Eringos  are  notgood  for  to  be  taken, 

Et  quicqiiid  veneri  corpora  nostra  parat."  |  And  all  lascivious  meats  must  be  forsaken." 

Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used  are  cucumbers,  melons,  purslain, 
water-liUes,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettuce,  which  Lemnius  so  much  commends, 
lib.  2,  cap.  42.  and  Mizaldus  /tort.  vied,  to  this  purpose  ;  vitex,  or  agnus  castus 
before  the  rest,  which,  saith  *■  Magninus,  hath  a  Avonderful  virtue  in  it.  Those 
Athenian  women,  in  tlxeir  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmopheries,  were  to  abstain 
nine  days  from  the  company  of  men,  during  which  time,  saith  iElian,  they  laid 
a  certain  herb,  named  hanea,  in  their  beds,  which  assuaged  those  ardent  flames 
of  love,  and  freed  them  from  the  torments  of  that  violent  passion.  See  more 
in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescentius  lib.  5.  <kc.,  and  Avhat  every  herbalist  almost 
and  physician  hath  written,  cap.  de  Satp'iasi  et  Priapismo  ;  Rhasis  amongst 
the  rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if  they  be  much  dejected,  and  brought  low  in 
body,  and  now  ready  to  despair  through  anguish,  grief,  and  too  sensible  a  feel- 
ing of  their  misery,  a  cup  of  wine  and  full  diet  is  not  amiss,  and  as  Valescus 
advlseth,  cum  alia  honcstd  venerem  sccpe  cvcrcendo,  which  Langius  epist.  med. 
lib.  1.  epist.  24.  approves  out  of  Rhasis  {ad  assiduationem  coitus  inviicit)  and 
Guianerius  seconds  it,  cop.  IG.  tract.  16.  as  a  ''very  profitable  remedy. 

• ' ' "  tument  tibi  quum  ingiiina,  cum  si 

Aucilla,  aut  verna  praesto  est,  tentigine  rumpi 
Malis  '!  non  ego  namque,"  &c. 

*  Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  Excretio  enim  aut  toilet 
prorstis  aut  lenit  (Tgritudinem.  As  it  did  the  raging  lust  of  Ahasuerus,  s  qui 
ad  impatientiam  amoris  Icniendam,  per  singulas  fere  noctes  novas  pucllas  devir- 
ginavit.  And  to  be  drunk  too  by  fits  ;  but  this  is  mad  physic,  if  it  be  at  all 
to  be  permitted.  If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed,  as  that  which 
Vives  speaks  of,  lib.  3.  de  anima.,  "  '» A  lover  that  hath  as  it  were  lost  himself 
through  impotency,  impatience,  must  be  called  home  ao  a  traveller,  by  music, 
feasting,  good  wine,  if  need  be  to  drunkenness  itself,  which  many  so  much 
commend  for  the  easing  of  the  mind,  all  kinds  of  sports  and  merriments,  to  see 
fair  pictures,  hangings,  buildings,  pleasant  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  groves, 
ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  hawking,  hunting,  to  hear  merry  tales, 
and  pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to  use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that  new  spirits 
may  succeed,  or  by  some  vehement  affection  or  contrary  passion  to  he  diverted 
till  he  be  fully  weaned  from  anger,  suspicion,  cares,  fears,  &c.,  and  habituated 
into  another  course."  Semper  tecum  sit,  (as  '  Scmpronius  adviseth  Calisto  his 
love-sick  master)  qzii  sermones  joculares  moveat,  condones  ridiczdas,  dicteria 
fcdsa,  suaves  historias ,  fuhulas  venustas  rccenseat,  coram  ludat,  Sfc,  still  have  a 

>>  Non  minus  si  vinum  bibissent  ac  si  adulterium  admisisseut,  Gellius,  lib.  10.  c.  23.        "■  Rer.  S.am.  part.  ,3. 
cap.  23.    Mirabilem  vim  babet.  ^  Cum  muliere  aliqua  gratiosa  s^pe  coiro  erit  utilissimum.     Idem   Lau- 

rentius,  cap.  11.  'Ilor.  '  Cap.  29.  de  morb.  cereb.  R  Beroaldus  orat.  de  amore.  '' Amatori, 

cujus  est  jiro  impotentia  mens  amota,  opus  est  >it  paulatim  animus  velut  il  jjerogrinatioue  domum  revocetur 
permusicam,  convivia,  &c.  Per  aucupium,  fabulas,  et  festivas  najrrationes,  laborem  usque  ad  sudorem,  &c. 
'  Ca-lestina^,  Act.  2,   Barthio  interpret. 
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pleasant  companion  to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  facete  histories, 
s\veet  discom'se,  &c.  And  as  the  melody  of  music,  merriment,  singing,  danc- 
ing, doth  augment  the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as  '^  Avicenna  notes,  so  it  expel- 
leth  it  in  others,  and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things  must  he  warily 
applied,  as  the  parties'  symptoms  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously 
affected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physic,  that  the  humours  be  altered,  or  any  new 
matter  aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melancholy  men.  Carolus  k  Lorme, 
amongst  other  questions  discussed  for  his  degree  at  Montpelier  in  France,  hath 
this.  An  amantes  et  amentes  iisdeyn  remediis  curentur  ?  Whether  lovers  and 
madmen  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies  ?  he  affii-ms  it  ;  for  love  extended  is 
mere  madness.  Such  jihysic  then  as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward, 
as  hath  been  formerly  handled  in  the  precedent  partition  in  the  cure  of  melan- 
choly. Consult  with  Valleriola  obscrvat.  lib.  2.  observ.  7.  Lod.  Mcrcatus  lib.  2. 
cap.  4.  de  muUer.  affect.  Daniel  Sennertus //(^.  \,  part.  2.  cap.  10.  'Jacobus 
Ferrandus  the  Frenchman,  in  his  Tract  de  amore  Erotique,  Forestus  lib.  10. 
observ.  29  and  30,  Jason  Pratensis  and  others  for  peculiar  receipts.  ™Amatus 
Lucitanus  cured  a  young  Jew,  that  was  almost  mad  for  love,  with  the  syrup  of 
hellebore,  and  such  other  evacuations  and  pm-ges  which  are  usually  prescribed 
to  black  choler  :  "Avicenna  confirms  as  much  if  need  require,  and  "«  blood- 
letting above  the  rest,"  which  makes  amantes  ne sint  amentes,  lovers  to  come  to 
themselves,  and  keep  in  their  right  minds.  'Tis  the  same  which  Schola  Saler- 
nitana,  Jason  Pratensis,  Ilildesheim,  &c.,  prescribe  blood-letting  to  be  used  as 
a  principal  remedy.  Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick  to  cure  all  appetite  of 
burning  lust,  by  p  letting  themselves  blood  under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both 
men  and  w^omen  barren,  as  Sabellicus  in  his  ^Eneades  relates  of  them.  Which 
Salmuth.  Tit.  10.  de  Herol.  comment,  in  Pancirol.  de  noo.  report.  Mercurialis 
var.  lee.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo  say  still  is  in  use  amongst 
the  Indians,  a  reason  of  which  Langius  gives  lib.  1.  epist.  10. 

Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  venerem  sopientia,  ut  campkora  pudendis  alligata, 
et  in  brachd  gestata  [quidam  ait)  membrum  flaccidum  reddit.  Laboravit  hoc 
morbo  virgo  nobilis,  cui  inter  ccetera  prcescripsit  medicus,  ut  laminam  plumbeam 
multis  foraminibiis  pertusam  ad  dies  viginti  portaret  in  dorso  ;  ad  exiccandum 
vero  sperma  jicssit  earn  quam  parcissifne  cibari,  et  manducare  frequenter  corian- 
drum  prcejMratuni,  et  semen  lactuccB  et  acetosce,  et  sic  earn  a.  morbo  liberavit. 
Porro  impediuut  et  remittunt  coitum  folia  salicis  trita  et  epota,  et  si  frequentius 
usiu-pentm*  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt.  Idem  pra?stat  Topatius  annulo  gestatus, 
dextermn  lupi  testiculum  attritum,  et  oleo  vel  aqua  rosata  exhibitum  veneris 
tsedium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus  :  lac  butyri  commestum  et 
semen  canabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  pra^staut.  Verbena  herba  gestata 
libidinem  extiuguit,  pulvisqua)  rana)  decoUatse  et  exiccat^e.  Ad  extinguendimi 
coitum,  imgantur  membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  j^ecten  aqua  in  qua  opium 
Thebaicum  sit  dissolutum  ;  libidini  maxime  contraria  camphora  est,  et  corian- 
drum  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  virgje  impedit  ;  idem  efficit  syna- 
pium  ebibitum.  Da  verbenam  in  potu  et  non  erigetur  virga  sex  diebiis  ;  utere 
menthd  sicca  cum  aceto,  genitalia  illinita  succo  hi/osci/ami  aut  cicutce,  coitus 
appetitum  sedant,  Sfc.  R.  seminis  lactuc.  portulac.  coriandri  ayi.  5j-  menthce 
sicccB  5  ft.  sacchari  albiss.  jiiij.  pulveriscentur  omnia  subtiliter,  et  post  ea  simtd 
misce  aqua  nemipharis,  f  confec.  solida  in  morsidis.  Ex  his  sumat  mane 
unum  qimm  surgat.  Innumera  fere  his  similia  petas  ab  Hildishemo  loco  prse- 
dicto,  Mizaldo,  Porta,  cseterisquc. 

^  Cap.  de  lUishi.     Multus  hoc  affectu  sanat  cantilena,  Ijetitia,   musica  ;    et  quidam  sunt   quog  hsec 
angent.  '  This  autiior  came  to  my  hands  since  the  tliLrd  edition  of  this  booli.  "'  Cent.  3.  curat.  56. 

8yrupo  hellehorato  et  aliis  quce  ad  atram  bilem  pertinent.  "  Purgetiu-  si  ejus  dispositio  venerit  ad  adust, 

liumoris,  et  phlebotomizetur.  "  Amantiiim  morbus  ut  pruritus  solvitur,  vena'  sectione  et  cucurbitulis. 

r  Cura  k  vense  sectione  peraures,  unde  semper  steriles. 
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Spbsect.  II. — ■Withstand  the  beginnings,  avoid  occasions,  change  his  place :  fair 
and  foul  means,  contrarg  ]>assions,  with  witty  inventions:  to  bring  i?i  another, 
and  disconi/ne/id  the  former. 

Otiieu  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoined  by  our  physicians,  which,  if  not 
alone,  yet  certainly  conjoined,  may  do  much ;  the  first  of  which  is  obstare  prin- 
cipiis,  to  withstand  the  beginning,  ^i  Quisquis  in  primo  obstitit,  Pepulitqne 
amorem  tutus  ac  victor  fuit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may  easily  be  a 
conqueror  at  the  last.  Baltazar  Castillo,  I.  4.  lu'geth  this  prescript  above  the 
rest,  "  ■■  when  he  shall  chance  (saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman  that  hath  good 
behaviour  joined  with  her  excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eyes  with  a 
kind  of  greediness  to  pidl  unto  them  this  image  of  beauty,  and  carry  it  to  the 
heart :  shall  observe  himself  to  be  somewhat  incensed  with  this  influence,  whicli 
movetli  within :  when  he  shall  discern  those  subtle  spirits  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  he  must  wisely  withstand  the  beginnings, 
rouse  up  reason,  stupificd  almost,  fortify  his  heart  by  all  means,  and  shut  up 
all  those  passages,  by  which  it  may  have  entrance."  'Tis  a  precept  which  aU 
coucm-  upon, 

"  '  Opprime  dumnova  sunt  subiti  mala  seminamorbi,  I      "  Thy  quick  disease,  whilst  it  is  fresh  to-day, 
Dum  licet,  In  primo  lumine  siste  iiedeui."  |  By  all  means  crush,  thy  feet  at  first  step  stay." 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  than  if  he  confess  his  grief  and  passion  to 
some  judicious  friend '  [qui  tacitiis  ardet  magis  uritur,  the  more  he  conceals, 
the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  by  his  good  advice  may  happily  case  him  on  a 
sudden  ;  and  withal  to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circmustance  that  may  aggra- 
vate his  disease,  to  remove  the  object  by  all  means  ;  for  who  can  stand  by  a 
fire  and  not  burn  ? 

"  "  Sussilite  obsecro  et  mittite  istanc  forks, 
Quae  misero  mihi  amanti  ebibit  sanguinem." 

'Tis  good  therefore  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company,  which  Hierom  so  mucli 
labours  to  Paula,  to  Nepotian  ;  Chrysost.  so  much  inculcates  in  ser.  in  contu- 
hern.  Cy|)rian,  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church,  Siracides  in  his  ninth 
chapter,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Arnoldus,  Valleriola,  &c.,  and  every 
physician  that  treats  of  this  subject.  Not  only  to  avoid,  as  ^  Gregory  Tholo- 
sanus  exhorts,  "kissing,  dalliance,  aU  speeches,  tokens,  love-letters,  and  the 
like,"  or  as  Castillo,  lib.  4.  to  converse  with  them,  hear  them  speak,  or  sing, 
{tolerabilius  est  audire  hasiliscuni  sibilantem,  thou  hadst  better  hear,  saith 
y  Cyjirian,  a  serpent  hiss)  "^  those  amiable  smiles,  admirable  graces,  and  sweet 
gestm-es,"  which  their  presence  aftbrds. 

"  » Neu  capita  liment  solitis  morsiunculis, 
Et  his  papillarum  oppressiunculis 
Abstineant :" 

but  aU  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any  other  women, 
persons,  circmustance,  amorous  book  or  tale  that  may  administer  any  occasion 
of  remembrance.  "^Prosper  adviseth  young  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles,  and 
some  parts  of  Genesis  at  other  times  ;  but  for  such  as  are  enamoured  they 
forbid,  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c.,  especially  all  sight,  they  must  not 
so  much  as  come  near,  or  look  upon  them. 

"  <^  Et  fugitare  decet  simulacra  et  pabula  amoris, 
Abstinere  sibi  atque  alio  convertere  mentem." 

"  Gaze  not  on  a  maid,"  saith  Syracides,  "  turn  away  thine  eyes  from  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  c,  9.  v.  5.  7,  8.  averte  oculos,  saith  David,   or  if  thou  dost   see 

1  Seneca.  '  Cum  in  mulierem  iuciderit,  quae  cum  forma  morum  suavitatem  conjunctam  habet,  et  jam 

oculos  persenserit  formae  ad  se  imaginem  cum  aviditate  quadam  rapere  cum  eadem,  &c.  ■  0\id.  de  rem. 

lib.  1.  ■  ^Eneas  Silvius.  "  Plautus  gurcu.     "  Remove  and  throw  her  quite  out  of  doors,  she  who  lias 

drank  my  love-sick  blood."  "  Tom.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.    Syntag.  med.  arc.  Mira.  \itentur  oscula,  tactus, 

seriiio,  et  scripta  impudica,  litera;,  &c.  v  Lib.  de  singul.  Cler.  '  Tani  admir.abilem  splendorem  dedinet, 
giatiam,  scintillas,  amabiles  risus,  gestus  suavissimos,  &c.  '  Lipsius,  hort.  leg.  lib.  ;i.  antiq.  lee.  >■  Lib.  3. 
de  vit.  ccelitus  compar.  cap.  6.  '  Lucretius.    "  It  is  best  to  shun  the  semblance  and  the  food  of  love,  to 

abstain  from  it,  and  totally  avert  the  mind  from  the  object." 
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tliem,  as  Ficiuus  advisetli,  lot  not  thine  eye  be  intentus  ad  Uhldineyn,  do  not 
intend  her  more  than  the  rest :  for  as  ''  Propertius  hokls,  Ipse  alimenta  si/u 
7)iaxima  pvfehet  amor,  love  as  a  snow  ball  enlargeth  itself  by  sight  :  but  as 
Ilierome  to  Ncpotian,  aut  cequaliicr  aniu,  aut  cequaliter  upiora,  either  see  all 
alike,  or  let  all  alone  ;  make  a  league  with  thine  eyes,  as  '"Job  did,  and  that  is 
the  safest  course,  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  N.p_thing  sooner  revives, 
*'  ^or  waxeth  sore  again,"  as  Petrarch  holds,  "  than  love  doth  by  sight."  "As 
pomp  renews  ambition  ;  the  sight  of  gold,  covetousness  ;  a  beauteous  object 
sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust."  Et  inultinn  saliens  incitat  unda  sithn.  The 
sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  increaseth  appetite.  'Tis 
dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  «  young  gentleman  in  merriment  would  needs 
put  on  his  mistress's  clothes,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  suitors 
espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So  much  can  sight 
enforce.  Especially  if  he  have  been  formerl}-^  enamoured,  the  sight  of  his 
mistress  strikes  him  into  a  new  fit,  and  makes  him  rave  many  days  after. 


' ' '  Infimiis  causa  pusilla  nocet , 

Ut  pene  extinctum  cinereui  si  sulphure  tangas, 

Vivet,  et  ex  minimo  maximus  igiiis  erit : 
Sic  nisi  vitabis  quicquid  lenovabit  amoreni, 

Flamma  recrudescet,  quae  modo  nulla  fuit." 


"  A  sickly  man  a  little  thing  offends, 

As  brimstone  doth  a  tire  decayed  renew. 
And  make  it  burn  afresh,  dotli  love's  dead  flames, 
If  that  the  former  object  it  review." 


Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the  wind  blows,  ^^  ut 
solet  a  ventis,  S^c.,  a  scald  head  (as  the  saying  is)  is  soon  broken,  dry  wood 
quickly  kindles,  and  when  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  with  sight,  how 
can  they  by  seeing  but  be  inflamed  ?  Ismenias  acknowledgeth  as  much  of 
himself,  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost  forgotten  his  mistress,  "  'at 
the  first  sight  of  her,  as  straw  in  a  fire,  I  burned  afresh,  and  more  than  ever 
I  did  before."  "  "^  Chariclia  was  as  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear 
Theaginos,  after  he  had  been  a  great  stranger."  "  Mertila,  in  Aristajnetus, 
swore  she  Avoidd  never  love  Pamphilus  again,  and  did  moderate  her  passion,  so 
long  as  he  was  absent ;  but  the  next  time  he  came  in  presence,  she  could  not 
contain,  (ffuse  amplexa  attrectari  se  sinit,  S^'C.,  she  broke  her  vow,  and  did  pro- 
fusely embrace  him.  Ilermotinus,  a  young  man  (in  the  said  « author)  is  all 
out  as  unstaid,  he  had  forgot  his  mistress  quite,  and  bj  his  friends  was  well 
weaned  from  her  love  ;  but  seeing  her  by  chance,  agnocit  ceteris  vestigia 
jiammcp,  he  raved  amain.  Ilia  tamen  emergens  veluti  lucida  Stella  cepit  elucere, 
S^'c,  she  did  appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an  angel  to  his  sight.  And  it  is  the 
common  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  overcome  in  this  sort.  For  that  cause  belike 
Alexander  discerning  this  inconvenience  and  danger  that  comes  by  seeing, 
"  P  when  he  heai-d  Darius 's  wife  so  much  commended  for  her  beauty,  would 
scarce  admit  her  to  come  in  his  sight,"  foreknowing  belike  that  of  Plutarch, 
formosam  videre  periculosissimiim,  how  full  of  danger  it  is  to  see  a  proper 
woman,  and  though  he  was  intemperate  in  other  things,  yet  in  this  superhe.  se 
gessit,  he  carried  himself  bravely.  And  so  when  as  Araspus,  in  Xenophon, 
had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  face  of  Panthea  to  Cyrus,  "  i  by  how  much 
she  was  fairer  than  ordinary,  by  so  much  he  was  the  more  unwilling  to  see  her. " 
Scipio,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Romans,  equal  in  person  to  that  Grecian  Charinus,  or  Homer's  Nireus,  at 
the  siege  of  a  city  in  Spam,  when  as  a  noble  and  most  fair  yomig  gentlewoman 

J  Lib.  3.  eleg.  10.  «Jobxxxi.     Pepigi  fsedus  cum  oculis  meis  ne  cogitarem  de  virgine.         fpial.  3.  de 

contemptu  mundi ;  nihil  facilius  recrudescit  quam  amor  ;  ut  pompa  visa  renovat  ambitionem,  auri  species 
avaritiam,  spectata  corporis  forma  incendit  luxuriam.  g  Seneca  cont.  lib.  2.  cont.  9.  '  Ovid.  ^  Met.  7. 
ut  solet  fi  ventis  alimenta  resumere,  quseque  Pavia  sub  inducta  latuit  scintilla  favilla.  Crescere  et  in  veteres 
agitata  resurgere  flammas.  i  Eustathii  1.  3.  aspectus  amorem  incendit,  ut  marcescentom  in  palea  ignem 

veutus  ;  ardebam  iutereamajore  concepto  incendio.  "'  Heliodorus,  1.  4.  inflammat  mentem  novus  aspectus, 
pferinde  ac  ignis  materia;  admotus,  Chariclia,  &c.         "  Epist.  15.  1.  2.  "  Epist.  4. 1.  2.        v  Curtius,  lib.  3. 

cum  uxorem  Uarii  laudatam  audiWsset,  tantum  cupiditati  suk  frasnum  injecit,  ut  illam  vix  vellet  intueri. 
4  Cyropaedia.  cum  Pantheae  forman  evexisset  Araspus,  tanto  magis,  inquit  Cjtus,  abstinere  oportet,  quanto 
pulchrior  est. 
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Avas  Lrouglit  unto  him,  "  ^  and  he  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  lord,  re- 
warded her,  and  sent  her  hack  to  her  sweetheart."  8t.  Austin,  as  ^  Gregorj^ 
reports  of  him,  ne  cum  so)we  quidem  sna  2)utavit  hahitandum,  would  not  live 
in  the  house  with  his  own  sister.  Xenecrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corinth  all  night, 
and  would  not  toucli  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  supposed 
him  to  dote  upon  fair  Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity  ^  solus  cum 
solo  to  lie  in  the  chamber  with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said  Alci- 
biades publicly  ^  confessed,  formam  sprevit  et  superbc  contempsit,  he  scornfully 
rejected  him.  Petrarch,  that  had  so  magnified  his  Laura  in  several  poems, 
when  by  the  pope's  means  she  was  oifered  unto  him,  woidd  not  accept  of  her. 
"  ^  It  is  a  good  happiness  to  be  free  from  this  passion  of  love,  and  great  dis- 
ci'etlon  it  argues  in  such  a  man  that  he  can  so  contain  himself;  but  when  thou 
art  once  in  love,  to  moderate  thyself  (as  he  saith)  is  a  singular  point  of  wisdom. 


"  y  Xam  vitare  plagas  in  amoris  ne  jaciamur 

Non  ita  difficile  est,  quam  captum  retibus  ipsis 
Exire,  et  validos  Veneris  perrumpere  nodos." 


'  To  avoid  such  nets  is  no  such  mastery, 
But  ta'en  escape  is  all  the  victory." 


But,  forasmuch  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or  that  can  contain 
themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to  curb  their  senses,  as  not  to  see 
them,  not  to  look  lasciviously,  not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury  of  this 
head-strong  passion  of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness,  ^/^rar  ille  ardor  a  natura 
insitus,  ''as  he  terms  it,  "such  a  furious  desire  nature  hath  inscribed,  such 
Tuispeakable  delight." 

"  Sic  Divae  Veneris  furor, 
Insanis  adeo  nientibus  incubat," 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery,  drudgery,  paHus  dolor, 
S)'C.,  can  deter  them  from  ;  we  must  use  some  speedy  means  to  correct  and 
prevent  that,  and  all  other  inconveniences,  which  come  by  conference  and  the 
like.  The  best,  readiest,  surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  Loci  mutatio, 
to  send  them  several  ways,  that  they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor  have  an 
opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again,  or  live  together,  soli  cum  sola,  as  so 
many  Gilbertines.  Elongatio  a  patria,  'tis  Savanarola's  fourth  rule,  and  Gor- 
donius'  precept,  distrahatur  ad  lonc/inquas  regiones,  send  him  to  travel.  'Tis 
that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds  with  full  cry,  poets,  divines, 
philosoj)hcrs,  physicians,  all,  mutet  jxttriam  :  Yalesius  :  ^as  a  sick  man  he 
must  be  cured  with  change  of  air,  Tully  4  Tuscul.  The  best  remedy  is  to  get 
thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis  :  change  air  and  soil,  Laurentius. 

' '  Fuge  littus  amatum.                               |      " '  OWJ.  I  procul,  et  longas  carpere  perge  vias. 
Virg.  Utile  finitimis  abstinuisse  locis."  •>         | sed  fuge  tutus  eris." 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love, 

"  ■•  Jlagnuin  iter  ad  doctas  proficisci  cogor  Athenas, 
Ut  me  longa  gravi  solvat  amore  via." 

For  this  purpose,  saith  ^  Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens  ;  time  and 
patience  wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fuel.  QuanUim 
oculis,  animo  tarn  procul  ihit  amor.  But  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough  :  a 
whole  year  ^  Xenophon  prescribes  Critobulus,  vix  enim  intra  hoc  lempus  ab 
amore  sanari  poteris  :  some  will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All  tliis  "  Heinsius 
merrily  inculcates  in  an  epistle  to  his  friend  Primierus  ;  first  fast,  then  tarry, 
thirdly,  change  thy  place,  fourthly,  think  of  a  halter.  If  change  of  place,  con- 
tinuance of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out  with  those  precedent  remedies, 

'  Livius,  cum  earn  regulo  cuidam  desponsaram  audi\'isset  muneribus  cumulatam  remisit.  '  Ep.  39.  lib.  7. 
•  Et  ea  loqui  posset  qute  soli  amatores  loqui  solent.  °  Platonis  Convi\'io.  '  lleliodorus,  lib.  4.  expertem  esse 
amoris  beatitudo  est ;  at  quum  captus  sis,  ad  moderationem  revocare  animum  prudeutia  sins^laris. 
y  Lucretius,  1.  4.  '  Hffidus,  lib.  1.  de  amor,  contera.  "  Loci  mutatione  tanquam  non  conviUescens 

curandus  est.  cap.  11.  ^  "  Fly  the  cherished  shore.     It  is  advisable  to  withdraw  from  tlie  places  ne.-ir  it." 

'  Amorum  1.  2.     "  Depart,  and  take  a  long  journey— safety  is  in  flight  only."  ^  Quisquis  auiat,  loca  nota 

nocent  ;  dies  segritudinem  adimit,  absentia  delet.  Ire  licet  procul  hinc  patria^que  relinquere  fines.  Ovid. 
'  Lib.  3.  eleg.  20.  'Lib.  I.  Socrat.  memor.      Tibi  O  Critobule  consulo   ut   integrum  annum  .absis,  &c. 

8  Proximum  est  ut  esurias  2.  ut  moram  teniporis  opponas.    3.  et  locum  mutes.    4.  ut  de  laqueo  cogites. 
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it  will  iiardly  be  removed  :  but  these  commonly  are  of  force.  Felix  Plater, 
observ.  lib.  1.  had  a  baker  to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the  love  of  his  maid, 
and  desperate  ;  by  removing  her  from  him,  he  was  in  a  short  space  cured. 
IsjBus,  a  philosopher  of  Assyria,  was  a  most  dissolute  liver  in  his  youth,  7-'«/«w? 
lasciviens,  in  love  with  all  he  met ;  but  after  he  betook  himself,  by  his  friends' 
advice,  to  his  study,  and  left  women's  company,  he  was  so  changed  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine 
clothes,  nor  no  such  love  toys  :  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden,  tanqitam 
si  priores  oculos  amisisset,  (saith  mine  ■>  author)  as  if  he  had  lost  his  former 
eyes.  Peter  Godefridus,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book,  hath  a  story  out 
of  St.  Ambrose,  of  a  young  man  that  meeting  his  old  love  after  long  absence, 
on  whom  he  had  extremely  doted,  would  scarce  take  notice  of  her  ;  she  won- 
dered at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly  esteem  her,  called  him  again,  leniba.t  dictis 
animiim,  aud  told  him  who  she  was.  Ego  sum,  inquit :  At  ego  non  sum  ego; 
but  he  replied,  "he  was  not  the  same  man:"  jyrorijmit  sese  tandem,  as  'J3neas 
fled  fi-om  Dido,  not  vouchsafing  her  any  fartlier  parley,  loathing  his  folly,  and 
ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done.  ^  Non  sum.  stid/ns  nt  ante  jam 
Necera.  "0  Neaera,  put  your  tricks,  and  practise  hereafter  upon  somebody  else, 
vou  shall  befool  me  no  longer."  Petrarch  hath  such  another  tale  of  a  young 
gallant,  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye,  and  for  that  cause  by  his  parents 
was  sent  to  travel  into  far  countries,  "  after  some  years  he  returned,  and  meet- 
ing the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and  by  what 
chance  she  lost  her  eye  ?  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost  none,  but  you  have  found 
yours  :"  signifying  thereby,  that  all  lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith,  Amanteff 
de  forma,  judicare  non  possunt,  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor  scarce  of 
anything  else,  as  they  will  easily  confess  after  they  return  unto  themselves,  by 
some  discontinuance  or  better  ad\nce,  wonder  at  their  own  foUjs  madness, 
stupidity,  blindness,  be  much  abashed,  "  and  laugh  at  love,  and  call  it  an  idle 
thing,  condemn  themselves  that  ever  they  should  be  so  besotted  or  misled  ; 
and  be  heartily  glad  they  have  so  happily  escaped. 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldom)  that  change  of  place  will  not  eft'ect  this  alteration, 
then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed,  fair  and  foid  means,  as  to  persuade, 
promise,  threaten,  terrify,  or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion,  rumour,  tales, 
news,  or  some  witty  invention  to  alter  his  affection,  "'by  some  greater  sorrow 
to  drive  out  the  less,"  saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  his  best 
friends  dead,  his  money  stolen.  "  '"  That  he  is  made  some  great  governor,  or 
hath  some  honour,  office,  some  inheritance  is  befallen  him."  He  shall  be  a 
knight,  a  baron  :  or  by  some  false  accusation,  as  they  do  to  such  as  have  the 
hiccup,  to  make  them  forget  it.  St.  liierome,  lib.  2.  epist.  16.  to  Rusticus 
the  monk,  hath  an  instance  of  a  young  man  of  Greece,  that  lived  in  a  monas- 
tery in  Egypt,  "  "  that  by  no  labour,  no  continence,  no  persuasion,  could  be 
diverted,  but  at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.  The  abbot  sets  one  of  his 
convent  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  with  some  scandalous  reproach  or  other  to 
defame  him  before  company,  and  then  to  come  and  complain  first,  the  witnesses 
were  hkewise  suborned  for  the  plaintiff.  The  young  man  wept,  and  when  all  were 
against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part,  lest  he  should  be  overcome  with 
immoderate  grief:  but  what  need  many  words?  by  this  invention  he  was  cured, 

and  alienated  from  his  pristine  love-thoughts Injuries,  slanders,  contempts, 

disgraces," spretceque  injuria  formce,  "  the  insult  of  her  slighted  beauty, 

are  very  forcible  means  to  withdraw  men's  aftections,  contumelid  affedi  amatores 

>■  Philostratus  de  vita  Sophistarum.  iVirg.6.  iEn.  '■Buchanan.  'Annuncientur  valde  tristia,  ut 
major  tristitia  possit  minorem  obfuscare.  "  Aut  quod  sit  factus  senescallus,  aut  habeat  honorem  magnum. 
"Adolescens  Graecus  erat  in  Egypti  ccenobio  qui  nulla  operis  magnitudine,  nulLi  persuasione  flanmiam 
poterat  sedare:  monasterii  pater  hac  arte  servavit.  Imperat  cuidam  e  sociis,  Ac-  Flebat  ille,  omnes 
adversabantur  ;  solus  pater  callide  opponere,  ne  abundaiitia  tristitia?  absorberetur,  quid  multa  ?  hoc  invento 
cuvatus  est,  et  a  cogiLationibus  pristinis  avocatus. 
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amare  desinunt,  as  °  Lueian  saitli,  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or 
misused,  turn  love  to  hate  ;  Vredeam?  Non  si  me  obsecret,  "  I'll  never  love 
tliee  more."  Egone  illam,  quce  ilium,  quce  me,  qiice  non  ?  So  ZeplijTus  hated 
Hyacintlius  hceause  he  scorned  him,  and  preferred  his  co-rival  Apollo  [Pale- 
pluetusfab.  Nar.),  he  will  not  come  again  though  he  he  invnted.  Tell  him  hut 
how  he  was  scoffed  at  hehind  his  hack  ('tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna),  that  his 
love  is  false,  and  entertains  another,  rejects  him,  cares  not  for  him,  or  that 
she  is  a  fool,  a  nasty  quean,  a  slut,  a  vixen,  a  Scold,  a  devil,  or,  which  Italians 
commonly  do,  that  he  or  she  hath  some  loathsome  filthy  disease,  gout,  stone, 
strangury,  falling  sickness,  and  that  they  are  hereditar}^  not  to  be  avoided,  he 
is  subject  to  a  consumption,  hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  four  incurable 
tetters,  issues  ;  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inheritance, 
and  so  are  all  the  kindred,  a  hair-brain,  with  many  other  secret  infirmities, 
which  I  wiU  not  so  much  as  name,  belonging  to  women.  That  he  is  a  her- 
maphrodite, an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a"  spendthrift,  a  gamester,  a  fool, 
a  guU,  a  beggar,  a  whoremaster,  far  in  debt,  and  not  able  to  maintain  her,  a 
common  drunkard,  his  mother  was  a  witch,  his  father  hanged,  that  he  hath  a 
wolf  in  his  bosom,  a  sore  leg,  he  is  a  leper,  hath  some  incurable  disease,  that 
be  will  surely  beat  her,  he  cannot  hold  his  water,  that  he  cries  out  or  walks  in 
the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellow,  tell  all  his  secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that 
nobody  dare  lie  with  him,  his  house  is  haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fearful 
and  tragical  thmgs,  able  to  avert  and  terrify  any  man  or  woman  living,  Gordo- 
nius,  cap,  20.  part  2.  hunc  in  modo  consulit ;  Paretur  aliqtia  vetula  turpissima 
aspectu,  cum  twpi  et  vili  habitu:  et portet  subtus  gremmm pannum  menstrualem, 
et  dicat  qnod  arnica  sua  sit  ebriosa,  et  quod  mingat  in  lecto,  et  quod  est  epileptica 
et  irnpudica ;  et  quod  in  corpore  suo  sunt  excrescentice  enormes,  cum  foetore 
anhelitus,  et  alice  enormitates,  quibus  vetulce  sunt  edoctce :  si  nolit  his  j^a^'suaderi, 
subitd  extrahat  '^pannum  menstnmlem,  coram  facie  portando,  exclamando,  talis 
est  arnica  tua  ;  et  si  ex  his  non  demiserit,  non  est  homo,  sed  diabolus  incarnatus. 
Idem  fere,  Avicenna,  cap.  24,  de  cura  Ehshi,  //i.  3,  Fen.  1,  Tract.  4.  Nar- 
rent  res  immundas  vetulce,  ex  quibus  abominationeni  incurrat,  et  res  ^  sordidas, 
et  hoc  assiduent.     Idem  Arcidanus  cap  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Sfc. 

Withal  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  effecting  a  more  speedy 
alteration,  they  must  commend  another  paramour,,  alteram  inducere,  set  him  or 
her  to  be  wooed,  or  woo  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better  note,  better . 
fortune,  birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred,  "  ^  Invenies  alium  si  te  hie 
fastidit  Alexis,''  by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pratensis  wisheth,  to  turn  the 
stream  of  affection  another  way,  "  Successore  novo  truditur  omnis  amor;''  or, 
as  Valesius  adviseth,  by  *  subdi^ling  to  diminish  it,  as  a  great  river  cut  into 
many  channels  runs  low  at  last.  '■'■  ^  Hortor  et  ut  pariter  binas  habeatis 
arnicas,"  Sfc.  If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be  sm-e,  saith  the  poet,  to  have  two 
mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another  :  as  he  that  goes  from  a  good 
fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it,  though  in  the  next  room  there  be 
a  better  which  will  refresh  him  as  much  ;  there's  as  much  difference  of  hac  as 
hie  ignis  ;  or  bring  him  to  some  pubhc  shows,  plays,  meetings,  where  he  may 
see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loathe  his  first  choice  :  carry  him  but  to  the 
next  town,  yea  peradventure  to  the  next  house,  and  as  Paris  lost  03 none 's  love 
by  seeing  Helen,  and  Cressida  forsook  Troilus  by  conversing  with  Diomede, 
he  will  dislike  his  former  mistress,  and  leave  her  quite  behind  him,  as  ^  Theseus 
left  Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  island  of  Dia,  to  seek  her  fortune,  that  was  erst 

"  Tom.  4.  P  Ter.         i  Hypatia  Alexandriua  quendam  se  adamantera  prolatis  muliebribus  pannis,  et  in 

eum  conjectis  ab  amoris  iusania  laboravit.  Suidas  et  Runapius.  ''Savanarola,  reg  5.  "  V'irg.  Eel.  3. 

"  You  wiU  easily  find  another  if  this  Alexis  disdains  you."  '  Distributio  amoris  tiat  in  plures, 

ad  plures  arnicas  animum  applicet.  "  Ovid.  "  1  recommend  you  to  have  two  mistresses.  '  Higinus, 

sab.  43. 
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his  loving  mistress.  ^  Nunc  priimim  Dorida  vetus  amator  contempsi,  as  ho 
said,  Doris  is  but  a  dowdy  to  this.  As  he  that  looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets 
his  physiognomy  forthwith,  this  flattering  glass  of  love  will  be  diminished  by 
remove  ;  after  a  Httle  absence  it  will  be  remitted,  the  next  fair  object  will 
hkely  alter  it.  A  young  man  in  ^  Lucian  was  pitifully  in  love,  he  came  to  the 
theatre  by  chance,  and  by  seeing  other  fair  objects  there,  mentis  sanitatetn 
recepit,  was  fully  recovered,  "  ^and  went  merrily  home,  as  if  he  had  taken  a 
dram  of  oblivion."  ^  A  mouse  (saith  an  Apologer)  was  brought  up  in  a  chest, 
there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread  and  cheese,  though  there  could  be  no  better 
meat,  till  coming  forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands, 
loathed  his  former  life  :  moralise  this  fable  by  thyself.  Plato,  in  liis  seventh 
book  De  Legibus,  hath  a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city  under  ground,  '^  to  which  by 
little  holes  some  small  store  of  light  came ;  the  inhabitants  thought  there  could 
not  be  a  better  place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad  they  might  not  endure 
the  light,  cegerrime  solem  intueri  ;  but  after  they  were  accustomed  a  little  to- 
it,  "  ''they  deplored  their  fellows'  misery  that  lived  under  ground."  A  silly 
lover  is  in  like  state,  none  so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  first,  he  cares  for  none  but 
her  ;  yet  after  a  while,  when  he  hath  compared  her  Avith  others,  he  abhors  her 
name,  sight,  and  memory.  'Tis  generally  true  ;  for  as  he  observes,  ^  Priorem 
fiammam  novus  ignis  extrudit ;  et  ea  multormn  natura,  ut  prasentes  7naxime, 
ament,  one  fire  drives  out  another  ;  and  such  is  women's  weakness,  that  they 
love  commonly  him  that  is  present.  And  so  do  many  men  ;  as  he  confessed, 
he  loved  Amye,  till  he  saw  Floriat,  and  when  he  saw  Cjmthia,  forgat  them 
both  :  but  fair  Phillis  was  incomparably  beyond  them  all,  Cloris  surpassed  her, 
and  yet  when  he  espied  Amaryllis,  she  was  his  sole  mistress ;  0  divine  Ama- 
ryllis :  qiidni  procera,  cupressi  ad  instar,  qucim  elegans,  quam  decens,  Sfc.  How 
lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she  was  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw  another,  and 
then  she  was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.  In  conclusion,  her  he  loves  best 
he  saw  last.  ^  Triton,  the  sea  god,  first  loved  Leucothoe,  till  he  came  in 
presence  of  Mila^ne,  she  was  the  commandress  of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea : 
but  (as  s  she  complains)  he  loved  another  eftsoons,  another,  and  another.  'Tis 
a  thing  which,  by  Hierom's  report,  hath  been  usually  practised.  "  ^  Heathen 
pliilosophers  drive  out  one  love  with  another,  as  they  do  a  peg,  or  pin  with  a 
pin.  Which  those  seven  Persian  princes  did  to  Ahasuerus,  that  they  might 
requite  the  desire  of  Queen  Vashti  with  the  love  of  others."  Pausanias  in 
Eliacis  saith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid  was  painted  to  contend  with  another, 
and  to  take  the  garland  from  him,  because  one  love  drives  out  another, 
'* '  Alterius  vires  subtrahit  alter  amor;'"  and  Tully,  3.  Nat.  Door,  disputing  with 
C.  Cotta,  makes  mention  of  three  several  Cupids,  all  ditferiug  in  oftice.  Felix 
Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  boasts  how  he  cui-ed  a  widower  in 
Basil,  a  patient  of  liis,  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that  doted  upon  a  poor  servant 
his  maid,  when  friends,  children,  no  persuasion  could  serve  to  alienate  his 
mind;  they  motioned  him  to  another  honest  man's  daughter  in  the  town,  whom 
he  loved,  and  lived  with  long  after,  abhorring  the  very  name  and  sight  of  the 
firet.  After  the  death  of  Lucretia,  ^  Euryalus  would  admit  of  no  comfort,  till 
the  Emperor  Sigismond  married  him  to  a  noble  lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in 
short  space  he  was  freed. 

t  Petronius.  ^  Lib.  de  salt.  »  E  tlieatro  egressus  hilaris,  ac  si  phamiacuin  oblivionis  bibissct. 

••Mus  in  cistanatus,  &c.  <=  In  quem  6  specu  subterraneo  modicum  lucis  iUabitur.  "'  Deplorabant 

eorum  miseriara  qui  subterraneia  illis  locis  vitam  degunt.  «  Tatius  lib.  6.  '  Aristaenetus,  epist  4. 

gCalcagnin.  Dial.  Galat.   Mox  aliam  prastulit,  aliam  prslaturus  quam  prinium  occasio  arriserit.  ''  Epist. 

lib.  2  16.  Philosophi  sseculi  veterem  amorem  novo,  quasi  clavum  clavo  repellere,  quod  ct  Assuero  regi  septem 
principes  Persarum  feeere,  ut  Vasta?  reginse  desideriuin  araore  compensarent.  '  Ovid.   "  One  love 

extracts  the  influence  of  another."  ''  Lugubri  vesle  indutus,  consolationes  non  admisit,  donee  Caesar  ex 

Uucali  sanguine,  formosam  virginem  matrinionio  conjunxit.     j-l'neas  Sylvius  hist,  de  Kuryalo  et  f.ucretla. 
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SuBSECT.  III. — Bij  counsel  cuid  persuasion,  foulness  of  the  fact,  men^s,  women  s 
faults,  iniseries  of  marriage,  events  of  lust,  t^T. 

As  there  be  clivers  causes  of  this  huruing  hist,  or  lieroical  love,  so  there  he 
many  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help  ;  amongst  which,  good  comisel  and  per- 
suasion, which  I  should  have  handled  in  the  first  place,  are  of  great  moment, 
and  not  to  be  omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blind  headstrong 
passion  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

"  '  Qujeeniin  res  in  se  neque  consilium  neque  modum  I    "  Which  thing  hath  neither  judgment,  or  an  end, 
llabet,  ullo  earn  consilio  regere  non  poles."  |        How  should  advice  or  counsel  it  amend  '!" 

"  I"  Quis  enim  modus  adsit  amori  ?"     But,  without  question,  good  counsel 

and  advice  must  needs  be  of  great  force,  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a 
wise,  fatherly,  reverent,  discreet  person,  a  man  of  authority,  whom  the  parties 
do  respect,  stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a  judicious  friend,  of  itself  alone  it  is  able 
to  divert  and  suffice.  Gordonius,  the  physician,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that 
he  would  have  it  by  all  means  used  in  the  first  place.  Amoveatur  ah  ilia,  con- 
silio viri  quern  timet,  ostendendo  2)ericula  scvculi,  judicium  inferni,gaudia  Para- 
disi.  He  would  have  some  discreet  men  to  dissuade  them,  after  the  fury  of 
passion  is  a  little  spent,  or  by  absence  allayed  ;  for  it  is  as  iutempestive  at  first, 
to  give  counsel,  as  to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  in  that  instant 
departed  ;  to  no  pm'pose  to  prescribe  narcotics,  cordials,  nectarines,  potions. 
Homer's  nepenthes,  or  Helen's  bowl,  &c.  No7i  cessabit  i^cctus  tundere,  she  wiU 
lament  and  howl  for  a  season  :  let  passion  have  his  course  awhile,  and  then  he 
may  proceed,  by  foreshowing  the  miserable  events  and  dangers  which  will  surely 
happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joys  of  Paradise,  and  the  like,  which  by  their  prepos- 
terous courses  they  shall  forfeit  or  incur  ;  and  'tis  a  fit  method,  a  very  good 
means  ;  for  what  "  Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love,  Sitie  magistro  discitur, 
vix  sine  magistro  deseritur,  'tis  learned  of  itself,  but  °  hardly  left  without  a  tutor. 
'Tis  not  amiss  therefore  to  have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostidate  and  show 
them  such  absurdities,  inconveniences,  imperfections,  discontents,  as  usually 
follow ;  which  their  blindness,  fury,  madness,  cannot  apply  unto  themselves,  or 
will  not  apprehend  through  weakness  ;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  them- 
selves, to  give  ear  to  friendly  admonitions.  "  Tell  me,  sweetheart  (saitli  Try- 
phena  to  a  love-sick  Charmides  in  p  Lucian),  what  is  it  that  troubles  thee  ? 
peradventiu-e  I  can  ease  thy  mind,  and  further  thee  in  thy  suit  ;"  and  so, 
without  question,  she  might,  and  so  mayest  thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of 
good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at  least  what  may  be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore.  If  dishonest, 
let  him  read  or  incvilcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  Ecclus.  26. 
Ambros.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  in  his  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  Philo  Judagus  de  mercede 
mer.  Platinas,  dial,  in  Amores,  Espencpeus,  and  those  three  books  of  Pet. 
Hcedus  de  content,  ainoribus,  ^neas  Sylvius'  tart  Epistle,  which  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Nicholas  of  Warthurge,  which  he  calls  medelam  illiciti  amoris,  &)C. 
"  1  For  what 's  a  whore,"  as  he  saith,  "  but  a  poler  of  youth,  ""ruin  of  men,  a 
destruction,  a  devom-er  of  patrimonies,  a  downfall  of  honour,  fodder  for  the 
devil,  the  gate  of  death,  and  supplement  of  hell  ?"  ^  Talis  amor  est  laquetis 
animce,  ^c,  a  bitter  honey,  sweet  poison,  delicate  destruction,  a  vohmtary  mis- 
chief, commixtum  coenum,  sterquili7iimn.     And  as  'Pet.  AretJne's  Lucretia,  a 

'  Ter.  "  Virg.  Eel.  2.  "  For  what  limit  has  love  ?"  "  Lib.  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  14.  "  Longo 

usu  dicimus,  longa  desuetudine  dediscendum   est.     Petrarch,   epist.  lib. '5.  8.  p  Tom.  4.  dial, 

meret.   Fortasse  etiam  ipsa  ad  amorem  istum  nonnihil  contulero.  i  Quid  enim  meretrix  nisi  juventutis 

expilatrif;  virorum  rapina  seu  mors  ;  patrimonii  devoratrix,  honoris  pernicies,  pabulum  diaboli,  janua 
mortis,  inferni  supplementum  ?  ■■  Sanguinem  hominum  sorbent.  =  Contemplatione  Idiotae,  c.  34. 

discrimen  vitse.  mors  blanda,  mel  selleum,  dulce  venenum,  pernicies  delicata,  malum  spontaneum,  &c. 
•  Pornodidasc.  dial.  Ital.  gula,  ira,  invidia,  superbia,  sacrilegia,  latrocinia,  caedes,  eo  die  nata  sunt,  quo 
primum  meretrix  professionem  fecit.  Superbia  major  quam  opulonti  rustici,  invidia  quam  luis  venerae 
inimicitia  nocentior  melancholia,  avaritia  in  immensura  profunda. 
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notable  quean,  confessetli :  "  Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  theft, 
slaughter,  were  all  born  that  day  that  a  whore  began  her  profession  ;  for,"  as 
she  follows  it,  "  her  pride  is  greater  than  a  rich  churl's,  she  is  more  envious 
than  the  pox,  as  malicious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  hell.  If  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  any  were  mahi,  pejor,  j)essima,  bad  in  the  superlative 
degree,  'tis  a  whore  ;  how  many  have  I  undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  slain  ! 
0  Antonia,  thou  seest  "  what  I  am  without,  but  within,  God  knows,  a  puddle 
of  iniquity,  a  sink  of  sin,  a  pocky  quean."  Let  him  now  that  so  dotes  medi- 
tate on  this  ;  let  him  see  the  event  and  success  of  others,  Samson,  Hercules, 
Holofernes,  &c.  Those  infinite  mischiefs  attend  it :  if  she  be  another  man's 
wife  he  loves,  'tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men  ;  adultery  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  God's  commandment,  a  mortal  sin,  able  to  endanger  his 
soul  :  if  he  be  such  a  one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he  will  eschew 
it,  and  abhor  the  loathsomeness  of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an  honest  maid, 
'tis  to  abuse  or  marry  her  :  if  to  abuse,  'tis  fornication,  a  foul  fact  (though 
some  make  light  of  it),  and  almost  equal  to  adultery  itself.  If  to  marry,  let 
him  seriously  consider  what  he  takes  in  hand,  look  before  ye  leap,  as  the  pro- 
verb is,  or  settle  his  affections,  and  examine  first  the  party,  and  condition  of 
his  estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a  fit  match,  for  fortunes,  years,  parentage, 
and  such  other  circumstances,  an  sit  suce  Veneris.  Whether  it  be  likely  to 
proceed  :  if  not,  let  him  wisely  stave  himself  off  at  the  first,  curb  in  his  inordi- 
nate passion,  and  moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some  other  subject,  divert 
his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his  good,  as  ^neas,  forewarned  by  Mercury 
in  a  di-eam,  left  Dido's  love,  and  in  all  haste  got  him  to  sea, 

"  'Mnestea,  Surgestunique  vocat  fortemque  C'loanthera, 
Classem  aptent  taciti  jubet" 

and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vows,  tears,  prayers,  and  imprecation, 

"  nullis  ille  movetur 

Fletiljus,  aut  illas  voces  tractabilis  audit  ;"y 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seeming  delights, 
pleasing  inward  or  outward  provocations.  Thou  mayest  do  this  if  thou  wilt, 
pater  non  deperit  filiam,  nee  frater  sororem,  a  father  dotes  not  on  his  own 
daughter,  a  brother  on  a  sister  ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is  unnatural,  unlawful, 
unfit.  If  he  be  sickly,  soft,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities,  vices, 
infirmities  ;  if  in  debt,  let  him  ruminate  how  to  pay  his  debts  :  if  he  be  in  any 
danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it :  if  he  have  any  law-suit,  or  other  business,  he 
may  do  well  to  let  his  love-matters  alone  and  follow  it,  labour  in  his  vocation 
whatever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  himself,  yet  let  him  wisely  premedi- 
tate of  both  their  estates  ;  if  they  be  unequal  in  years,  she  young  and  he  old, 
what  an  xmfit  match  must  it  needs  be,  an  uneven  yoke,  how  absurd  and  inde- 
cent a  thing  is  it !  as  Lycinus  in  ^  Lucian  told  Timolaus,  for  an  old  bald 
crook -nosed  knave  to  marry  a  young  wench  ;  how  odious  a  thing  it  is  to  see  an 
old  lecher  !  What  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb  doter  with  a 
pipe,  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a  wife  ?  How 
absurd  it  is  for  a  young  man  to  marry  an  old  wife  for  a  piece  of  good.  But 
put  case  she  be  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qualities  correspond- 
ent, he  doth  desire  to  be  coupled  in  marriage,  which  is  an  honourable  estate, 
but  for  what  respects  ?  Her  beauty  belike,  and  comeliness  of  person,  that  is 
commonly  the  main  object,  she  is  a  most  absolute  form,  in  his  eye  at  least,  Cui 
formayn  Paphia,  et  Charites  tribuere  decoram ;  but  do  other  men  affirm  as 
much  ?  or  is  it  an  error  in  his  judgment  ? 

"  »  Fallunt  nos  oculi  vagique  sensus, 

Oppressa  ratione  mentiuntur," 


"  Qualig  extra  sum  vides,  qualis  intra  novit  Deus.  '  Virg.  ' '  He  calls  Mnestlieus,  Surgestus,  and  tlie 
brave  (iloantlius,  and  orders  them  silently  to  prepare  the  fleet."  v  "  He  is  moved  by  no  tears,  he  cannot  be 
induced  to  hear  her  words."         '  Tom.  2.  in  votis.  Calvns  cum  sis,  nasum  habeas  simum,  &c.        •  Petronius, 

Q  Q  2 
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"  our  eyc9  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us  ;"  it  may  be,  to  thee 
thyself  upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  after  a  little  absence,  she  is  not  so 
fair  as  she  seems.  Qucedani  videntur  et  non  sunt ;  compare  her  to  another 
standing  by,  'tis  a  touchstone  to  try,  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face 
to  face,  eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c.,  examine  every  part  by 
itself,  then  altogether,  in  all  postures,  several  sites,  and  tell  me  how  thou 
likest  her.  It  may  be  not  she,  that  is  so  fair,  but  her  coats,  or  put  another  in 
her  clothes,  and  she  will  seem  all  out  as  fair  ;  as  the  ''  poet  then  prescribes, 
separate  her  from  her  clothes  :  suppose  thou  saw  her  in  a  base  beggar's  weed, 
or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion,  foul  linen,  coarse  rai- 
ment, besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  with  opoponax,  sagapenmn,  assa- 
foetida,  or  some  such  filthy  gums,  dirty,  about  some  indecent  action  or  other  ; 
or  in  such  a  case  as  ^  Brassivola,  the  physician,  found  Malatasta,  his  patient, 
after  a  potion  of  hellebore,  which  he  had  prescribed  :  Manibus  in  terrain  depo- 
sitis,  et  ana  versus  ccelum  elevato  [ac  si  videreiur  Socraticus  ille  Aristophanes, 
qui  Geometricas  figuras  in  terrani  scribens,  tubera  coIUgere  videbatur)  atram 
bilem  in  album  jmrietem  injiciebat,  adeoque  totam  cameram,  et  se  deturpabat,  ut, 
^c.,  all  to  bewrayed,  or  worse  ;  if  thou  saw'st  her  (I  say)  would  thou  affect  her 
as  thou  dost  ?  Suppose  thou  beheldest  her  in  a  ^  frosty  morning,  in  cold 
weather,  in  some  passion  or  perturbation  of  mind,  weeping,  chafing,  <fc:c., 
riveled  and  ill-favoured  to  behold.  She  many  times  that  in  a  composed  look 
seems  so  amiable  and  delicious,  tarn  scitidd  forma,  if  she  do  but  laugh  or 
smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed  face,  and  shows  a  pair  of  imeven, 
loathsome,  rotten,  foul  teeth  :  she  hath  a  black  skin,  gouty  legs,  a  deformed 
crooked  carcass  under  a  fine  coat.  It  may  be  for  all  her  costly  tires  she  is 
bald,  and  though  she  seem  so  fair  by  dark,  by  candle-light,  or  afar  ofi"  at  such 
a  distance,  as  CaUicratides  observed  in  '^Lucian,  "  If  thou  should  see  her  near, 
or  in  a  morning,  she  Avould  appear  more  ugly  than  a  beast;"  ^ si  diUgenter 
consideres,  quid  per  as  et  nares  et  cceteros  corporis  meatus  egreditur,  vilius  ster- 
quiliniuni  nunquam  vidisti.  FoUow  my  counsel,  see  her  undressed,  see  her,  if 
it  be  possible,  out  of  her  aiixve^,  fmiivis  nudatani  coloribus,  it  maybe  she  is 
like  ^ sop's  jay,  or  s  PHny's  cantharides,  she  wiU  be  loathsome,  ridiculous, 
thou  wilt  not  endure  her  sight  :  or  sujtpose  thou  saw'st  her,  pale,  in  a  con- 
sumption, on  her  death-bed,  skin  and  bones,  or  now  dead,  Cujus  erat  gratissi- 
7nus  cwiplexus  (whose  embrace  was  so  agreeable)  as  Barnard  saith,  erit  horribilis 
aspectus ;  Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  qucB  redolere  solet,  "As  a  posy  she  smells 
sweet,  is  most  fresh  and  fair  one  day,  but  dried  up,  withered,  and  stinks  ano- 
ther." Beautiful  Nireus,  by  that  Homer  so  much  admired,  once  dead,  is  more 
deformed  than  Thersites,  and  Solomon  deceased  as  ugly  as  Marcolphus  :  thy 
lovely  mistress  that  was  erst  ^  Charis  charior  ocellis,  ' '  dearer  to  thee  than 
thine  eyes,"  once  sick  or  departed,  is  Vili  vilior  cestimata  cceno,  "  worse  than 
any  dirt  or  dunghill."  Her  embraces  were  not  so  acceptable,  as  now  her  looks 
be  terrible  :  thou  hadst  better  behold  a  Gorgon's  head,  than  Helen's  carcass. 
/  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  see  a  woman  naked  is  able  of  itself  to  alter  his 
affection  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  saith  '  Montaigne  the  Frenchman 
in  his  Essays,  that  the  skilfulest   masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint  for  a 

'I      remedy  of  venerous   passions,  a  full  survey  of  the  body  ;  which  the  poet  insi- 

'       nuates, 

"  i"  Ille  qu6d  obscsenas  in  aperto  corpore  partes         I  "  The  love  stood  still,  that  ran  in  full  career, 

Viderat,  in  cursu  qui  fuit,  ha?sit  amor."  |      A\'hen  once  it  saw  those  parts  should  not  appear." 

I"  Ovid.  '  In  Catarticis,  lib.  2.  ^  Si  ferveat  defomiis,  ecce  formosa  est ;  si  frigeat  fomiosa,  jam  sis 

nfonnis.  Th.  Morus  Epigram.  '  Amorum  dial.  torn.  4.  si  quis  ad  auroram  contempletur  midtas  mulieres 

a  nocte  lecto  surgentus,  turpiores  putabit  esse  bestiis.  '  Hugo  de  claustro  Animae,  lib.  1.  c.  1.  "  If  you 

-     quietly  reflect  upon  what  passes  through  her  mouth,  nostrils,  and  other  conduits  of  her  body,  you  never  saw 
viler  stuff."  f  Hist.  nat.  11.  cap.  ,"5.    A  fly  that  hath  golden  v.ings  but  a  poisoned  body.         ''  Buchanani 

Hendecasyl.  '  Apol.  pro  Rem.  Seb.  >•  Ovid.  2.  rem. 
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It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife  Stratunice's  bald 
pate,  as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance,  he  could  never  affect  lier  after. 
Remundus  Lullius,  the  pliysician,  spying  an  ulcer  or  cancer  in  his  mistress' 
breast,  Avhom  he  so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorred  the  looks  of 
her.  Philip  the  French  king,  as  Neubrigensis,  lib.  4.  cap.  24.  relates  it,  mar- 
ried the  king  of  Denmark's  daughter,  "  ^and  after  he  had  used  her  as  a  wife 
one  night,  because  her  breath  stunk,  they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret  fault, 
sent  her  back  again  to  her  father."  Peter  Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  finds  faidt  with  om-  English  ""  chronicles,  for  writing  how  Margaret 
the  king  of  Scots'  daughter,  and  wife  to  Louis  the  Eleventh,  French  king,  was 
ob  graveolentiam  oris,  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  such  matches  are  made 
for  by-respects,  or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  hone^anoon's  past,  turn 
to  bitterness  :  for  hui-niug  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  gunpowder  passion  ;  and  hatred 
oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and  contempt. 

'  Cum  se  cutis  arida  laxat, 


Fiunt  obscuri  denies" 


when  they  wax  old,  and  ill-favoured,  they  may  commonly  no  longer  abide  them, 
Jam  gravis  es  nobis.  Be    gone,  they  grow    stale,    fulsome,  loathesome, 

odious,  thou  art  a  beastly  filthy  quean, \faciem  Phoebe  cacantis  habes,  thou 

art  SaUirni  podex,  withered  and  dry,  insipida  et  vetula, P  Te  quia  rugcs 

turpant,  et  capitis  nives,  (I  say)  begone,  ^ portce  patent,  jyroficiscere. 

Yea,  hut  you  will  infer,  your  mistress  is  complete,  of  a  most  absolute  form 
in  all  men's  opinions,  no  exceptions  can  be  taken  at  her,  nothing  may  be 
added  to  her  person,  nothing  detracted,  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her 
beauty,  comeliness  and  pleasant  grace,  inimitable,  merce  delicice,  meri  lepores, 
she  is  Myrothdiinu  Veneris,  Gratiarum  pi.ris,  a  mere  magazine  of  natural  per- 
fections, she  hath  all  the  Veneres  and  Graces, mille  faces  et  mille  fguras, 

in  each  part  absolute  and  complete,  ^  Lceta  genas,  Iceta  os  roseu^n,  vaga  lumina 
Iceta  :  to  be  admired  for  her  person,  a  most  incomparable,  unmatchable  piece, 
aurea  proles,  ad  simulachrum  alicujus  numinis  composita,  a  Phoenix,  vernantis 
cetatulce  Venerilla,  a  nymph,  a  fairy,  ^  like  Venus  herself  when  she  was  a  maid, 
mdli  secunda,  a  mere  quintessence,  j^orcs  spirans  et  arnaractim,foeyninoepro- 
digium  :  put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  continue  ?  *  Florem  decoris  sin- 
gidi  carpunt  dies:  "  Every  day  detracts  from  her  person,"  and  this  beauty  is 
bonum  fragile,  a  mere  flash,  a  Venice  glass,  quickly  broken, 

"  °  Anceps  forma  bonum  mortalibus, 
exigui  donum  breve  temporis," 

it  will  not  last.  As  that  fair  flower  ^  Adonis,  which  we  call  an  anemone, 
flourisheth  but  one  month,  this  gracious  all-commanding  beauty  fades  in  an 
instant.  It  is  a  jewel  soon  lost,  the  painter's  goddess,  falsa  Veritas,  a  mere 
picture.      *'  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vanity,"  Prov.  xxxi.  30. 

"  1  Vitrea  gemmula,  fluxaque  bullula,  Candida  forma  I  "  A  brittle  gem,  bubble,  is  beauty  pale. 

Nix,  rosa,  ros,  fumus,  ventus  et  aura,  nihil."  [est,  |      A  rose,  dew,  snow,  smoke,  wind,  air,  nought  at  all." 

If  she  be  fair,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool :  if  proud,  scornful, 
sequiturque  superbia  formam,  or  dishonest,  rara  est  concordia  forma  atque 
pudicitiw,  "  can  she  be  fair  and  honest  too  ?  "  ^  Aristo,  the  son  of  Agasicles, 
married  a  Spartan  lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece  next  to  Helen,  but  for 
her  conditions  the  most  abominable  and  beastly  creature  of  the  world.     So  that 

'  Post  unam  noctem  incertum  unde  offensam  cepit,  propter  fcetentem  ejus  spiritum  alii  dicunt,  vel  latentem 
foeditatem  repudiavit,  rem  faciens  plane  illicitam,  et  regife  personae  multuni  indecoram.  ™  Ilall  and 

Grafton  lielilie.         "  Juvenal.   "  When  the  wrinkled  sldu  becomes  flabby,  and  the  teeth  black."  "  Mart, 

r  Tully  in  Cat.  "  Because  wrinkles  and  hoary  locks  disfigure  you."  i  Ilor.  ode.  13.  lib.  4.  '  Locheus. 
"  Beautiful  cheeks,  rosy  lips,  and  languishing  eyes."  '  Qualis  fuit  Venus  cum  fuit  virgo,  balsnmum 

spirans,  &c.  '  Seneca.  "  Seneca  Hyp.     "  Beauty  is  a  gift  of  dubious  worth  to  mortals,  and  of  brief 

duration."  '  Camerarius,  emb.  68.  cent.  1.  fios  omnium  pulcherrimus  statim  languescit,  fonnse  tj'pus. 

V  Bernar.  Bauhusius  Ep.  1.  4.  '  Pausanias  Lacon.  lib.  .S.  uxorem  duxit  Spartee  muherum  omnium  post 

Kelenam  formosissimam,  at  ob  mores  omnium  turpissimam. 
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I  -would  •wish  thee  to  respect,  with  ^  Seneca,  not  lier  person  but  qualities. 
"  Will  you  say  that's  a  good  blade  which  hath  a  gilded  scabbard,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ?  No,  but  that  which  hath  a  good  edge  and  point,  well 
tempered  metal,  able  to  resist."  This  beauty  is  of  the  body  alone,  and  what 
is  that,  but  as  ^Gregory  Nazianzen  telleth  us,  "  a  mock  of  time  and  sick- 
ness ?"  or  as  Boethius,  "  "^  as  mutable  as  a  flower,  and  'tis  not  nature  so  makes 
us,  but  most  part  the  infirmity  of  the  beholder."  For  ask  another,  he  sees  no 
such  matter  :  Die  mUd  jicr  gratias  quails  tibi  videtur,  "  I  pray  thee  tell  me  how 
thou  likest  my  sweetheart,"  as  she  asked  her  sister  in  Aristensetus,  "  '^whom 
I  so  much  admire,  methinks  he  is  the  sweetest  gentleman,  the  properest  man 
that  ever  I  saw  :  but  I  am  in  love,  I  confess  {nee  jyudet  fateri)  and  cannot 
therefore  well  judge."  But  be  she  fair  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacreon  his 
Bathillus,  (to  examine  particidars)  she  have  ^  Flammeolos  oculos,  collaque  lac- 
teola,  a  pure  sanguine  complexion,  little  mouth,  coral  lips,  white  teeth,  soft  and 
plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  composed  of  all 
graces,  elegances,  an  absolute  piece, 

*'  'Lumina  sint  Melite  Junonia,  dextra  Minervse, 
Mamilla;  Veneris,  sura  maris  dominae,"  &c. 

Let  8  her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from  France,  back 
from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from  Rhine,  buttocks  from  Switzer- 
land, let  her  have  the  Spanish  gait,  the  Venetian  tire,  Italian  compliment  and 
endowments  : 

"  *•  Candida  sideriis  ardescant  luniina  flanimis,        1  Fulgeat,  ac  Venerem  coelesti  corpore  Wncat, 

Sudent  colla  rosas,  et  cedat  crinibus  aurnm,        I  Forma  dearum  omnis,"  &c. 

Mellea  purpureum  depromant  ora  ruborem  ;       | 

Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his  Imagines,  as 
Euphanor  of  old  painted  Venus,  Aristrenetus  describes  Lais,  another  Helena, 
Chariclea,  Leucippc,  Lucretia,  Pandora  ;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  repair 
herself  still,  such  a  one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried  her  over  the 
ford  ;  let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can  yield  ;  be  like  her,  and  her,  and 
whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in  one  ;  a  little  sickness,  a  fever,  small-pox, 
wound,  scar,  loss  of  an  eye,  or  limb,  a  violent  passion,  a  distemperature  of 
heat  or  cold,  mars  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures  all  ;  child-bearing,  old  age,  that 
tyrant  time  Avill  tiu'n  Venus  to  Erinnys  ;  raging  time,  care,  rivels  her  upon  a 
sudden  ;  after  she  hath  been  married  a  small  while,  and  the  black  ox  hath 
trodden  on  her  toe,  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of  favom*,  thou 
wilt  not  know  her.  One  grows  too  fat,  another  too  lean,  he,  modest  Matilda, 
pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweet-singing  Susan,  mincing  merry  Moll,  dainty  dancing 
Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly  Joan,  nimble  Nell,  kissing  Kate,  bouncing  Bess,  with 
black  eyes,  fair  Phyllis,  with  fine  white  hands,  fiddling  Frank,  tall  Tib,  slender 
Sib,  «kc.,  will  quickly  lose  their  grace,  grow  fulsome,  stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull, 
sour,  and  all  at  last  out  of  fashion.  Uhijani  vidtus  argiitia,  suaris  suavitatio, 
blandus,  risus,  ^c.  Those  fair  sparkling  eyes  will  Icok  dull,  her  soft  coral 
lips  wiU  be  pale,  dry,  cold,  rough,  and  blue,  her  skin  rugged,  that  soft  and 
tender  superficies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  her  whole  complexion  change  in  a 
moment,  and  as  J  Matilda  writ  to  King  John. 

"  I  am  not  now  as  wlien  thou  saw'st  me  last, 
That  favour  soon  is  vanished  and  past  ; 
That  rosy  bhish  lapt  in  a  lily  vale, 
Now  is  with  morphew  overgrown  and  pale." 


*  Epist.  76.  gladium  bonum  dices,  non  cui  deauratus  est  baltheus,  Jiec  cui  vagina  gemmis  distinguitur,  sed 
cui  ad  secandura  subtilis  acies  et  mucro  munimentum  omne  rupturus.  '■  Pulchritudo  corporis,  temporis  et 
morbi  ludibrium.  orat.  2.  "^  Florum  mutabilitate  fugacior,  nee  suanatura  formosas  facit,  sed  spectantium 

infirmitas.  <■  Kpist.  11.     Quem  ego  depereo  juvenis  niihi  pulcherrimus  videtur  ;  sed  forsan  amore  percita 

de  amore  non  recte  judieo.  ■■  Luc.  Brugensis.     "  Uriglit  eyes  and  snow-white  neck."  'Idem.    "Let 

my  Melita's  eyes  be  like  Juno's,  her  hand  Minerva's,  her  breasts  A'^enus',  her  leg  Amphitiles'."        t  Bebelius 
adagiis  Ger.  ^  Petron.  Cat.     "  Let  her  eyes  be  as  bright  as  the  stars,  her  neck  smell  like  the  rose,  her 

hair  shine  more  than  gold,  her  honied  lips  be  ruby  coloured  ;   let  her  beauty  be  resplendent,  and  superior  to 
Venus,  let  her  be  in  all  respects  a  deity,"  &c.        '    'M.Drayton. 
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'Tis  so  in  the  rest,  their  beauty  fades  as  a  tree  in  winter,  which  Dejanira  hath 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  poet, 

"  ''  Deforme  solis  aspicis  truncis  nemus  ?  I  "  And  as  a  tree  that  in  the  green  wood  grows, 

Sic  nostra  longum  forma  percurrens  iter,  AVith  fruit  and  leaves,  and  in  the  summer  blows, 

Deperdit  aliquid  semper,  et  fulget  minus,  In  winter  lil»e  a  stock  deformed  shows  : 

Malisque  minus  est  quicquid  in  nobis  fuit,  Our  beauty  tal<es  his  race  and  journey  goes, 

Olim  petitum  cecidit,  et  partii  labat,  And  doth  decrease,  and  lose,  and  come  to  nought, 

Materque  multum  rapuit  ex  ilia  mihi,  Admir'd  of  old,  to  this  by  child-birth  brought : 

^tas  citato  senior  eripuit  gradu."  And  motlier  hath  bereft  me  of  my  grace, 

I     And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  apace." 

To  conclude  with  Chrysostom,  "  •  Wlicn  thou  secst  a  fair  and  beautiful  person, 
a  brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  donna,  qnce  salioam  moveat,  lepidam  jmcllam  et 
quam  tu  facile,  ames,  a  comely  woman,  having  bright  eyes,  a  merry  countenance, 
a  shining  lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soul,  and  increasing 
thy  concupiscence  ;  bethink  with  thyself  that  it  is  but  earth  thou  lovest, 
a  mere  excrement,-  which  so  vexeth  thee,  which  thou  so  admirest,  and  thy 
raging  soul  will  be  at  rest.  Take  her  skin  from  her  face,  and  thou  shalt  see 
all  loathsomeness  under  it,  that  beauty  is  a  superficial  skin  and  bones,  nerves, 
sinews  :  suppose  her  sick,  now  rivelcd,  hoary-headed,  hollow-cheeked,  old  ; 
within  she  is  full  of  filthy  phlegm,  stinking,  putrid,  excremental  stufl" :  snot 
and  snivel  in  her  nostrils,  spittle  in  her  mouth,  water  in  her  eyes,  Avhat  filth  in 
her  brains,"  he.  Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  narrowly  ujion  her  in  the 
light,  stand  near  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shalt  perceive  almost  as  much,  and  love 
less,  as  ™  Cardan  well  writes,  minus  amant  qui  acute  vident,  though  Scaliger 
deride  him  for  it :  if  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  such  a  posture,  who- 
soever he  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  those  I 
mean  of  Albertus  Durcr,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine  him  of  her.  If  he 
be  elegans  formaruyn  spectator,  he  shall  find  many  faults  in  physiognomy,  and 
ill  colour  :  if  form,  one  side  of  the  face  likely  bigger  than  the  other,  or  crooked 
nose,  bad  eyes,  prominent  veins,  concavities  about  the  eyes,  wrinkles,  pimjdes, 
red  streaks,  freckles,  hairs,  warts,  neves,  inequalities,  roughness,  seabredity, 
paleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many  colours  as  are  in  a  turkeycock's  neck,  many 
indecorums  in  their  other  parts  ;  est  quod  desideres,  est  quod  amjndes,  one  leers, 
another  fi-owns,  a  third  gapes,  squints,  &c.  And  'tis  true  that  he  saith, 
'^^  Diligenter  consideranti  raro  fades  absoluta,  et  quce  vitio  caret,  seldom  shall 
you  find  an  absolute  face  without  fault,  as  I  have  often  observed  ;  not  in  the 
face  alone  is  this  defect  or  disproportion  to  be  found  ;  but  in  all  the  other 
parts,  of  body  and  mind  ;  she  is  fair,  indeed,  but  foolish  ;  pretty,  comely,  and 
decent,  of  a  majestical  presence,  but,  peradventm-e,  imperious,  dishonest, 
acerba,  iniqua,  self-willed  :  she  is  rich,  but  deformed  ;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but 
bad  carriage,  no  bringing  up,  a  rude  and  M^anton  flirt ;  a  neat  body  she  hath, 
but  it  is  a  nasty  quean  otherwise,  a  very  slut,  of  a  bad  kind.  As  flowers  in  a 
garden  have  colour  some,  but  no  smell,  others  have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  are 
imseemly  to  the  eye  ;  one  is  unsavoury  to  the  taste  as  rue,  as  bitter  as  worm- 
wood, and  yet  a  most  medicinal  cordial  flower,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomach  ; 
so  are  men  and  women  ;  one  is  well  qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and 
base  :  a  good  eye  she  hath,  but  a  bad  hand  and  iooi,  fceda  pedes  etfceda  manus, 
a  fine  leg,  bad  teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.  Examine  all  parts  of  body  and  mind, 
I  advise  thee  to  inquire  of  all.  See  her  angry,  merry,  laugh,  weep,  hot,  cold, 
sick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed,  in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures,  passions,  eat  her 
meals,  etc.,  and  in  some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Yea,  not  her  only 
let   him    observe,    but   her    parents    how    they    carry    themselves  :    for  what 

''  Senec.  act.  2.  Here.  Oeteug.  '  Vides  venustam  mulierem,  fulgidum  habentem  oculum,  \'ultu  hilari 

coruscanteni,  eximium  quendam  aspectum  et  decorem  prsese  ferentem,  urentem  mentem  tu.am,  et  concu- 
piscentiam  agentem  ;  cogita  terram  esse  id  quod  amas,  etquod  admiraris  stercus.  et  quod  te  urit,  &c.,  cogita 
illam  jam  senescere  jam  rugosam  cavis  genis,  tegrotam  ;  tantis  sordibus  intus  plena  est,  pituita,  stercore ; 
reputa  quid  intra  nares,  oculos,  cerebrum  gestat,  quas  sordes,  &c.  "■  Subtil.  13.  "  Cardan, 

subtil.  lib.  13. 
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deformities,  defects,  iucumbraiices  of  body  or  mind  be  in  them  at  sucli  an  age, 
they  will  likely  be  subject  to,  be  molested  in  like  manner,  they  will  patrizare 
or  matrizare.  And  witlial  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions,  in  convictit 
(as  Quiverra  prescribes),  et  quibuscum  conversetur,  whom  she  converseth  Avith. 
Nosciiiir  ex  cofn/tc,  qu  inon  cognoscitur  ex  se.°  According  to  Thucydides,  she 
is  commonly  the  best,  de  quo  minimus  foras  habetur  sermo,  that  is  least  talked 
of  abroad.  For  if  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a  pranker  or 
dancer,  than  take  heed  of  her.     For  what  saith  Theocritus  ? 

"  At  vos  festivse  ne  ne  saltate  puellae. 
En  malus  hircus  adest  in  vos  saltare  paratus."  t 

Young  men  will  do  it  Avhen  they  come  to  it,  fauns  and  satjTS  will  certainly 
play  wrecks,  when  they  come  in  such  wanton  Baccho's  Elenora's  presence. 
Now  when  they  shall  perceive  any  such  obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion, 
deformity,  bad  conditions,  he,  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  i  Hoedus 
adviseth  out  of  Ond,  earum  niendas  notent,  note  their  faults,  vices,  errors,  and 
think  of  their  imperfections  ;  'tis  the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  love's 
furious  headstrong  passions  ;  as  a  peacock's  feet,  and  filthy  comb,  they  say, 
make  him  forget  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride  of  his  tail  ;  she  is  lovely,  fair, 
well-favoured,  well  qualified,  courteous  and  kind,  "  but  if  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
what  care  I  how  kind  she  be  ?"  I  say  with  "■  Philostratus, /orwzosa  aliis,  mild 
superba,  she  is  a  tyrant  to  me,  and  so  let  her  go.  Besides  these  outward 
neves  or  open  faults,  errors,  there  be  many  inward .  infirmities,  secret,  some 
private  (which  I  will  omit),  and  some  more  common  to  the  sex,  sullen  fits,  evil 
qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in  this  case  fit  to  be  considered  ;  consideratio  fseditatis 
mulierum,  menstrua)  imprimis,  quam  immund^e  sunt,  quam  Savanarola  pro- 
ponit  regida  septima  penitus  obseiTandam  ;  and  Platina  dial,  amoris  fuse  p)er- 
stringit.  Lodovicus  Bonacsialus,  mvlieb.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Pet.  Ilajdus.  Albertus, 
et  infijiiti  fere  medici.  ^A  lover,  in  Calcagninus's  Apologies,  wished  with 
all  his  heart  he  were  his  mistress's  ring,  to 'hear,  embrace,  see,  and  do 
I  know  not  what :  0  thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring,  if  thou  wer'st  in  my  room, 
thou  shouklst  hear,  observe,  and  see  piidenda  et  poenitenda,  that  which 
would  make  thee  loathe  and  hate  her,  yea,  peradveutm-e,  all  women  for  her 
sake. 

I  will  say  notliing  of  the  vices  of  their  minds,  their  pride,  envy,  inconstancy, 
Aveakness,  malice,  selfwill,  lightness,  insatiable  lust,  jealousy  ;  Ecclus.  v.  14. 
"  No  malice  to  a  Avoman's,  no  bitterness  like  to  hers,  Eccles.  A'ii.  21,  and  as 
the  same  author  urgeth,  Prov.  xxxi.  10.  "  Who  shall  find  a  virtuous  Avoman  ?" 
He  makes  a  question  of  it.  Neque  jus  neque  homim,  neque  cequum  sciunt,  melius 
pejus,  prosit,  obsit,  nihil  vident,  nisi  quod  libido  suggerit.  "  They  know  neither 
good  nor  bad,  be  it  better  or  Avorse  (as  the  comical  poet  hath  it),  beneficial  or 
hurtful,  they  Avill  do  Avhat  they  list. ' ' 

"  'Insidiae  humani  generis,  querimonia  ^-ita;. 
Exuviae  noctis,  durissima  cura  diei, 
Poena  virum,  nex  et  juvenum,"  &c. 

And  to  that  piu-pose  Avcre  they  first  made,  as  Juj^iter  insinuates  in  the 
"  poet ; 

"  The  fire  that  bold  Prometheus  stole  from  me, 
AA'ith  plagues  call'd  women  shall  revenged  be, 
^  On  whose  alluring  and  enticing  face, 

Poor  mortals  doting  shall  their  death  embrace." 

"  "  Show  me  your  company  and  I'll  tell  you  who   you  are."  p  "Hai'k,  you  meiTy  maids,  do  not 

dance  so,  for  see  the  he-goat  is  at  hand,  ready  to  pounce  upon  you."  ■!  Lib.  de  centum  amoribus, 

earum  mendas  volvant  animo,  sa?pe  ante  oculos  constituant,  s;ppe  damnent.  '  In  deliciis.  '  Q.uum 

amator  annulum  se  amicse  optaret,  ut  ejus  amplexu  frui  posset,  &c.  ()  te  misenim  ait  annulus,  si  meas 
vices  obires,  videres,  audires,  &c.  nihil  non  odio  dignum  observai-es.  '  Lsetheus.     "  Snares  of  the 

human  species,  torments  of  life,  spoils  of  the  night,  bitterest  cares  of  day,  the  torture  of  husbands,  the  ruin 
of  youths."  "  See  our  English  Tatius,  lib.  1. 
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In  fine,  as  Diogenes  concludes  in  Nevisanus,  Nulla  estfoemlna  quce  non  haheat 
quid :  tliey  have  all  their  faults. 

Ecery  each  of  them  hath  some  vices, 

If  one  be  full  of  villany. 

Another  hath  a  liquorish  eye. 

If  one  he  full  of  wantonness. 

Another  is  a  chideress.^ 

When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  consecrated  Hero's 
lantern  to  Anteros,  Anteroti  sacrum,  y  and  he  that  had  good  success  in  his 
love  shoidd  light  the  candle  :  but  never  any  man  Avas  found  to  light  it  ;  which 
I  can  refer  to  nought,  but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 

"  »  For  in  a  thousand,  good  there  is  not  one  ;  I      In  their  own  hists  earned  most  headlong  blind, 

All  be  so  proud,  unthankful,  and  unkind,  But  more  herein  to  speak  I  am  forbidden  : 

AVith  flinty  hearts,  careless  of  others'  moan,        |      Sometimes  forspealdng  truth  one  may  be  chidden." 

I  am  not  wilHng,  you  sec,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them,  and  therefore    | 
take  heed  you  mistake  me  not,  '^  matronam  mdlam  ego  tcoigo,  I  honour  the  sex,     \ 
with  all  good  men,  and  as  I  ought  to  do,  rather  than  displease  them,  I  will     \ 
voluntarily  take  the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britannicus  took,  Viragin.  descript.     \ 
tib.  2.  fol.  95.     Me  nihil  unquam  mali  nobilissimo  sexui,  vel  verbo,  v el  facto     \ 
machinaturmn,  S^c,  let  Simonides,  Mantuan,  Platina,  Pet.  Aretine,  and  such      ■ 
women-haters  bare  the  blame,  if  aught  be  said  amiss  ;   I  have  not  writ  a  tenth 
of  that  which  might  be  urged  out  of  them  and  others  ;  ^  non  possiinl  invecticce 
omnes,  et  satij-ce  in  fceminas  scriptce,  uno  volumine  comprehendi .     And  that 
which  I  have  said  (to  speak  truth)  no  more  concerns  them  than  men,  though 
women  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  tract ;  (to  apologise  once  for  all)  I  am 
neither  partial  against  them,   or  therefore  bitter  ;    what  is  said  of  the  one, 
mutato  nomine,  may  most  part  be  understood  of  the  other.      My  words  are  like 
Passus'  picture  in  •=  Lucian,  of  whom,  when  a  good  fellow  had  bespoke  a  horse 
to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upward?,  tumbling  on  his  back,  he  made  him 
passant :  now  when  the  fellow  came  for  his  piece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said, 
it  Avas  quite  opposite  to  his  mind  ;  but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  pictm-e 
upside  down,  showed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested,  and  so  gave 
him  satisfaction.      If  any  man  take  exception  at  my  words,  let  him  alter  the      I 
name,  read  him  for  lier,  and  'tis  all  one  in  eifect. 

But  to  my  purpose  :  If  Avomen  in  general  be  so  bad  (and  men  Avorso  than 
they)  Avliat  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry  ?  Avliere  shall  a  man  find  a  good  Avife,  or  a 
woman  a  good  husband  ?  A  Avoman  a  man  may  eschew,  but  not  a  Avife  :  Aved- 
ding  is  undoing  (some  say)  marrying  maiTing,  AA^ooing  AA'oeing:  "'^a  Avife  is  a 
fcA'er  hectic,"  as  Scaliger  calls  her,  "  and  not  to  be  cured  but  by  death,"  as 
out  of  Menander,  Athenseus  adds. 


"  In  pelagus  te  jacis  negotiorum,- 


Non  Libyum,  non  jEgeum,  ubi  ex  triginta  nou  pereunt 
Tria  navigia :  ducens  uxorem  servatur  prorsus  nemo." 


•  Thou  wadest  into  a  sea  itself  of  woes  ; 
In  Libyc  and  yEgean  each  man  Icnovvs 
Of  thirty  not  three  ships  are  cast  away, 
But  on  this  rock  not  one  escapes,  I  say." 


The  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  marriage,  I  pray  you    ^i 
learn  of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I  have  none  ;    ^  Tral^a^  eya  Xo'yovs 
(yfvr](Tnii.r]v,  libri  mentis  liberi.     For  my  part  I'U  dissemble  with  him, 

"  Este  procul  nymphse,  fallax  genus  este  puellae. 
Vita  jugata  nieo  non  facit  ingenio  :  me  juvat,"  '  &c. 

many  married  men  exclaim  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at  wives  downright  ; 
I  never  tried,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them  say,  ^  Mare  haud  mare,  vos  mareacer- 
rimtim,  an  Irish  ea  is  not  so  turbident  and  raging  Sas  a  litigious  Avife. 

"  •>  Scylla  et  Charybdis  Sicula  contorquens  freta,        I  "  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  less  dangerous, 

Miniis  est  timenda,  nulla  non  melior  feraest."  There  is  no  beast  that  is  so  noxious." 


'  Chaucer,   in  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.  y  Qui  se  facilem  in  araore  probarit,  banc  succendito.      At  qui 

succendat,  ad  luinc  diera  repertus  nemo.    C'alcagninus.  '  Ariosto.  *  Hor.  ''  Christoph. 

Fonseca.  '' Encom.  Demosthen.  ■*  Febris  hectica  uxor,  et  non  nisi  morte  avellenda.        '^ynesius, 

libros  ego  liberos  genui  Lip^jius  antiq.  Lect.  lib.         '  "  Avaunt,  ye  nymphs,  maidens,  ye  are  a  deceitful  race, 
no  married  life  for  me,  "  &c.  s  Plautua  Asin.  act.  1.  "  S>enec.  in  Ilercul. 
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Which  made  the  devil  bcUke,  as  most  interpreters  hold,  when  he  had  taken 
away  Job's  goods,  corporis  et  foriuncc  bona,  health,  children,  friends,  to  perse- 
cute him  the  more,  leave  his  wicked  wife,  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Austin,  Chrysostom,  Prosper,  Gaudentius,  &C.  ut  novum  calamitatis 
inde  germs  viro  existcret,  to  vex  and  gall  him  worse  quam  totus  infernus,  than 
all  the  fiends  in  hell,  as  knowing  the  conditions  of  a  had  woman.  Jupiter  non 
iribiiit  homini  peslilentius  malum,  saith  Simonides  :  "  better  dwell  with  a 
dragon  or  a  lion,  than  keep  house  with  a  wicked  wife,"  Ecclus.  xxv.  18. 
"  better  dwell  in  a  wilderness,"  Prov.  xxi.  19.  "no  wickedness  like  to  her," 
Ecclus.  xxv.  22.  "  She  makes  a  sorry  heart,  an  heavy  countenance,  a  wounded 
mind,  weak  hands,  and  feeble  knees,"  vers.  25.  "  A  woman  and  death  are  two 
the  bitterest  things  in  the  world  :"  uxor  mihi  ducenda  est  hodie,  id  miki  visus 
est  dicere,  ahi  domum  et  suspende  te.  Ter.  And.  1.  5.  And  yet  for  aU  this  we 
bachelors  desire  to  be  married  ;  with  that  vestal  virgin,  we  long  for  it,  '  Feli- 
ces nuptce  !  moriar,  nisi  nubere  dulce  est.  'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world, 
I  would  I  had  a  wife,  saith  he, 

"  For  fain  would  I  leave  a  single  life, 
If  1  could  get  me  a  good  wife." 

Heigh-ho  for  a  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  nay,  the  worst  that  ever  was 
is  better  than  none  :  0  blissfid  marriage,  0  most  welcome  marriage,  and  happy 
are  they  that  are  so  coupled :  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never  well  till 
we  have  effected  it.  But  Avith  what  fate?  like  those  birds  in  the  "*  Emblem, 
that  fed  about  a  cage,  so  long  as  they  could  fly  away  at  their  pleasure  liked 
well  of  it  ;  but  when  they  were  taken  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had 
the  same  meat,  pined  away  for  sullenness,  and  would  not  eat.  So  we  commend 
marriage, 

"  donee  miselli  liberi 

Aspicimus  dominam  ;  sed  postquam  heu  janua  clausa  est, 
Fel  intus  est  quod  mel  fuit : " 

'*  So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coU  at  our  pleasure,  nothing  Is  so 
sweet,  we  are  in  heaven  as  we  think ;  but  when  we  are  once  tied,  and  have 
lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell,"  "give  me  my  yellow  hose  again  :"  a 
mouse  in  a  trap  lives  as  merrily,  we  are  in  a  purgatory  some  of  us,  if  not  hell 
itself.  Dulce  bellum  inexpertis,  as  the  proverb  is,  'tis  fine  talking  of  war,  and 
marriage  sweet  in  contemplation,  tUl  it  be  tried  :  and  then  as  wars  are  most 
dangerous,  irksome,  every  minute  at  death's  door,  so  is,  (fee.  ^^^len  those  wild 
Irish  peers,  saith  ^  Stanihurst,  were  feasted  by  king  Henry  the  Second,  (at 
what  time  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dublin)  and  had  tasted  of  his  prince-like 
cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  seen  his  ™  massy  plate  of  silver,  gold, 
enamelled,  beset  with  jewels,  golden  candlesticks,  goodly  rich  hangings,  brave 
furniture,  heard  his  trumpets  sound,  fifes,  drums,  and  his  exquisite  music  in 
all  kinds  :  when  they  had  observed  his  majestical  presence  as  he  sat  in  purple 
robes,  crowned,  with  his  sceptre,  etc.,  in  his  royal  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so 
amazed,  enamoured,  and  taken  with  the  object,  that  they  Vi-ove  poicrsi  domestici 
et  prisfini  tt/rotarchi,  as  weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner 
of  life.  They  would  all  be  English  fortliAvith  ;  Avho  but  English  !  but  when 
they  had  now  submitted  themselves,  and  lost  their  former  liberty,  they  began 
to  rebel  some  of  them,  others  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  when  it  was  too 
late.  'Tis  so  with  us  bachelors,  when  we  see  and  behold  those  sweet  faces, 
those  gaudy  shows  that  women  make,  observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and 
graces,  give  car  to  their  syren  tunes,  see  them  dance,  kc,  we  think  their  con- 
ditions are  as  fine  as  their  faces,  we  are  taken  with  dumb  signs,  in  amplexum 
ruimus,  we  rave,  we  burn,  and  would  fain  be  married.      But  when  we  feel  the 

'Seneca.  ■<  Amator.  Emblem.  '  Dc  rebu.s  Hibernicis,  1.  3.  "' Gemmea  pocula.  argentea  vasa, 

cpelata  candelabra,  aurea,  &c.  Concliileata  aul;ea,  buccinaruni  clangorem,  tibiarum cantum,  et  symphonije 
suavitatem,  majestatcmque  principis  coronati  cum  vidissent  sella  deaurata,  kc. 
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miseries,  cares,  woes,  that  accompany  it,  we  make  our  moan  many  of  us,  cry 
out  at  length  and  cannot  be  released.  If  this  be  true  now,  as  some  out  of 
experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving  for  my  part,  and  as  the  comical  poet 
merrily  saith, 

"  "  Perdatur  ille  pessime  qui  foeminam  I  "  »  Foul  fall  him  that  brought  the  second  match  to  pass, 

Duxit  secundus,  nam  nihil  primo  imprecor !    |        The  first  I  wish  no  harm,  poor  man  alas  ! 
Ignarus  ut  puto  mali  primus  fuit."  j        He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  was." 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again,  p  IStidta  maritali  qui 
porriglt  era  capistro,  I  pity  him  not,  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may, 
bear  it  out  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shovdders,  and  let  his  next  neighbour 
ride,  or  else  run  away,  or  as  that  Syracusian  in  a  tempest,  when  all  ponderous 
things  were  to  be  exonerated  out  of  the  ship,  qiiia  maximum  pondus  erat,  fling 
his  wife  into  the  sea.  But  this  I  confess  is  comically  spoken,  i  and  so  I  pray 
you  take  it.  In  sober  sadness,  "^marriage  is  a  bondage,  a  thraldom,  a  yoke, 
a  hindrance  to  all  good  enterprises,  ("he  hath  married  a  wife  and  cannot 
come")  a  stop  to  all  preferments,  a  rock  on  which  many  are  saved,  many  im- 
pinge and  are  cast  away :  not  that  the  thing  is  e\'il  in  itself  or  troublesome, 
but  fuU  of  all  contentment  and  happiness,  one  of  the  three  things  which  please 
God,  "  s  when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  together,"  an  honourable  and  happy 
estate,  who  knows  it  not  ?     If  they  be  sober,  wise,  honest,  as  the  poet  infers, 

" '  Si  commodos  nanciscantur  amores,  I  "  If  fitly  match'd  be  man  and  wife, 

Nullum  lis  abest  voluptatis genus."  |  No  pleasure  's  wanting  to  their  life." 

But  to  undiscreet  sensual  persons,  that  as  biiites  are  wholly  led  b}^  sense,  it  is 
a  feral  plague,  many  times  a  hell  itself,  and  can  give  little  or  no  content, 
being  that  they  are  often  so  irregular  and  prodigious  in  their  lusts,  so  diverse 
in  their  afl'ections.  Uxor  nomen  dignitatis,  non  voluptatis,  as  '^  he  said,  a  wife 
is  a  name  of  honour,  not  of  pleasure  :  she  is  fit  to  bear  the  office,  govern  a 
family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at  a  board's  end  and  carve,  as  some  carnal  men 
think  and  say  ;  they  had  rather  go  to  the  stews,  or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch 
as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their  neighbours,  than  have  wives  of  their 
own  ;  except  they  may,  as  some  princes  and  great  men  do,  keep  as  many  cour- 
tesans as  they  will  themselves,  fly  out  imjnine,  '^Permolere  uxores  alienas,  that 
polygamy  of  Turks,  Lex  Jidia,  with  Csesar  once  enforced  in  Rome,  (though 
Levinus  Torrentius  and  others  suspect  it)  uti  uxores  quot  et  quas  vellent  liceret, 
that  every  great  man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would,  or 
Irish  divorcement  were  in  use  :  but  as  it  is,  'tis  hard  and  gives  not  that  satis- 
faction to  these  carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too  many  are  :  ^  What  stiU  the 
same,  to  be  tied  ^  to  one,  be  she  never  so  fair,  never  so  virtuous,  is  a  thing  they 
may  not  endure,  to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as  thou 
wilt,  as  ^  Parmeno  told  Thais,  Neque  tu  uno  eris  contenta,  "  one  man  will  never 
please  thee;"  nor  one  woman  many  men.  But  as  i>Pan  replied  to  his  father 
Mercury,  when  he  asked  whether  he  was  married,  Nequaquam  pater,  amator 
enim  sum,  Sfc.  "  No,  father,  no,  I  am  a  lover  stiU,  and  cannot  be  contented 
with  one  Avoman."  Pythias,  Echo,  Menades,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
besides,  were  his  mistresses,  he  might  not  abide  mari'iage.  Varietas  delectat, 
'tis  loathsome  and  tedious,  what  one  still  ?  which  the  satirist  said  of  Iberina, 
is  verified  in  most, 

"  <=  Umis  Iberina!  vir  sufficit  ?  ocjiis  illud  I      "  'Tis  not  one  man  wiil  serve  her  by  her  will, 

Extorquebis  ut  Lsec  oculo  contenta  sit  uno."        j         As  soon  she'll  have  one  eye  as  one  man  still." 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  j^^'^^^'m  itself,  that  still  desires  new 

■i  Eubulus  in  C'risil.     Athenseus  dynosophist,  1.  13.  c.  3.  "  Trans'ated  by  my  brother,  Ralph 

Burton.  P.Juvenal.     "  Who  thrusts  his  foolish  neck  a  second  time  into  the  halter."  ■)  Hsc  in 

speciem  dicta  cave  ut  credas.  ■■  Bachelors  always  are  the  bravest  men.    Bacon.   Seek  eternity  in 

memory,  not  in  posterity,  like  Epaminondas,  tliat  instead  of  children,  left  two  great  victories  behind  him, 
which  he  called  his  two  daughters.  «  Ecclus.  x.wiii.  1.  ■  Euripides  Andromach,  "  jElius  Verus 

imperator.  Spar.  vit.  ejus.  »  Ilor.  v  Quod  licet,  ingratum  est.  '  For  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  «;c.  'tis  durus  sermo  to  a  sensual  man.  '•  Ter.  act.  I.  Sc.  2.  Eunuch. 

••  Lucian.  tom.  4.   r.eque  cum  una  aliqua  rem  habere  contentus  forem.  Juvenal. 
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forms,  like  the  sea  their  affections  ebb  and  flow.  Husband  is  a  cloak  for  some 
to  hide  their  villany ;  once  married  she  may  fly  out  at  her  pleasure,  the  name 
of  husband  is  a  sanctuary  to  nuike  all  good.  Ed  centum  (saith  Seneca)  ut 
nulla  virion  haheat,  nisi  nt  irritet  adulterum.  They  are  right  and  straight, 
as  true  Trojans  as  mine  host's  daughter,  that  Spanish  wench  in  ^'  Ariosto,  as 
good  wives  as  Mcssalina.  Many  men  arc  as  constant  in  their  choice,  and  as 
good  husbands  as  Nero  himself,  they  must  have  their  pleasm-e  of  all  they  see, 
and  are  in  a  word  far  more  fickle  than  any  woman. 

For  either  they  he  full  of  jealousy. 

Or  masterful!,  or  loven  novelty. 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  Socrates,  Elevora  to 
St.  Lewis,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  Second;  and  good  wives  are  as  often 
matched  to  ill  husbands,  as  Mariamne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Diocletian,  Theodora 
to  Thoophilus,  and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I  will  say  nothing  of  dissolute 
and  bad  husbands,  of  bachelors  and  their  vices  ;  their  good  qualities  are  a 
fitter  subject  for  a  just  volume,  too  well  known  already  in  every  village,  town 
and  city,  they  need  no  blazon  ;  and  lest  I  should  mar  any  matches,  or  dishearten 
loving  maids,  for  this  present  I  will  let  them  pass. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  by  nature,  so  wan- 
dering in  their  affections,  so  brutish,  so  subject  to  disagi'eement,  so  unobservant 
of  marriage  rites,  what  shall  I  say  ?  H  thou  beest  such  a  one,  or  thou  light 
on  such  a  wife,  what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agreement  ?  'tis  not 
conjugium  but  conjurgium,  as  the  Reed  and  Fern  in  the  "^Emblem,  averse  and 
opposite  in  nature  :  'tis  twenty  to  one  thou  wilt  not  marry  to  thy  contentment : 
but  as  in  a  lottery  forty  blanks  were  drawn  connnonly  for  one  prize,  out  of  a  multi- 
tude you  shall  hardly  choose  a  good  one  :   a  small  ease  hence  then,  little  comfort, 

"  'Nee  integrum  unquam  transiges  Isetus  diem."        I  "  If  lie  or  she  be  such  a  one, 

I  Thou  hadst  much  better  be  alone." 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not ha.     If  she  have  s  children,  and  thy  state  be 

not  good,  though  thou  be  wary  and  circumspect,  thy  charge  will  imdo  thee, 

-fcecundd  domum  tibi  prole  gravabit*,  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring  them 

up,  "  ^  and  what  greater  misery  can  there  be  than  to  beget  children,  to  whom 
thou  canst  leave  no  other  inheritance  but  himger  and  thirst  ?  "  ^cum  fames 
dominatur,  strident  voces  rogantium  panem,  penetrantes  patris  cor :  what  so 
grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to  the  wide  world,  to  shift  for  themselves  ?  No 
plague  like  to  want :  and  Avhen  thou  hast  good  means,  and  art  very  careful  of 
their  education,  they  will  not  be  ruled.  Think  but  of  that  old  proverb,  r^piawv 
TSKva  Trrjuara,  heroiim  filii  noxce,  great  men's  sons  seldom  do  well  ;  0  utinam 
aut  coelebs  ^nansissern,  aut  prole  carerem  !  "  would  that  I  had  either  remained 
single,  or  not  had  children," '' Augustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius.  Jacob  had 
his  Reuben,  Simeon  and  Levi ;  David  an  Amnon,  an  Absalom,  Adoniah;  wise 
men's  sons  ai-e  commonly  fools,  insomuch  that  Spartian  concludes,  Neminem 
prope  magnorum  virortim  optivium  et  utilem  reliquisse  filium  :  '  they  had  been 
much  better  to  have  been  childless.  'Tis  too  common  in  the  middle  sort  ;  thy 
sou's  a  drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  spendthrift  ;  thy  daughter  a  fool,  a  Avhore  ; 
thy  servants  lazy  drones  and  thieves  ;  thy  neighbours  devils,  they  will  make 
thee  weary  of  thy  life.  "  m  If  thy  wife  be  froward,  when  she  may  not  have 
her  will,  thou  hadst  better  be  buried  alive  ;  she  will  be  so  impatient,  raving 
still,  and  roaring  like  Juno  in  the  tragedy,  there's  nothing  but  tempests,  all  is 
in  an  uproar."     If  she  be  soft  and  foolish,  thou  wert  better  have  a  block,  she 

■I  Lib.  28.  «  Camerar.  82.  cent.  3.  fSimonides.  (;  Childi-en  make  misfortunes  more  bitter.  Bacon* 
*  "  She  will  sink  your  whole  establishment  by  her  fecundity."  ''  Heinsius.  Epist.  Trimiero.  Nihil  miserius  qukm 
procreare  liberos  ad  quos  nihil  e.\  haereditate  tua  pervenire  videas  prteter  famem  et  sitim.  '  Chrys.  Fon- 

seca.  ^  Liberi  sibi  carcinomata.  '  Melius  fuerat  eossineliberisdiscessisse.  "'  Lemnius,  cap.  6. 

lib.  1.  Si  morosa,  si  non  in  omnibus  obsequaris,  omnia  impacata  in  jcdibus,  omnia  sursum  misceri  videas, 
mult<E  tempestate.?,  &c.  Lib.  2.  numer.  101.  sil.  nup. 
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will  shame  thee  and  reveal  thy  secrets  ;  if  wise  and  learned,  well  qualified, 
there  is  as  much  danger  on  the  other  side,  tmdierem  doctam  ducere  pericidosis- 
simum,  saith  Nevisanus,  she  will  be  too  insolent  and  peevish,  "  Malo  Vennsi- 
nam  quam  te  Cornelia  mater.  Take  heed;  if  she  be  a  slut,  thou  wilt  loathe 
her  ;  if  proud,  she  '11  beggar  thee,  ""she  '11  spend  thy  patrimony  in  baubles,  all 
Arabia  will  not  serve  to  perfume  her  hair,"  saith  Lucian  ;  if  fair  and  wanton, 
she  '11  make  thee  a  cornuto  ;  if  deformed,  she  will  paint,  "p  If  her  face  be 
filthy  by  natm'e,  she  will  mend  it  by  art,"  alienis  et  adscititiis  imposturis, 
"  which  who  can  endure  ?  "  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou 
canst  not  love  her,  and  that  peradventure  will  make  thee  dishonest.  Cromerus 
lib.  12.  hist,  relates  of  Casimirus,  i  that  he  was  imchaste,  because  his  wife 
Aleida,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Avas  so  deformed.  If  she 
be  poor,  she  brings  beggary  with  her  (saith  Nevisanus),  misery  and  discontent. 
If  you  marry  a  maid,  .it  is  uncertain  how  she  proves,  Hcec  forsati  veniet  non 
satis  apia  tibi^.  If  young,  she  is  likely  Avanton  and  untaught  ;  if  lusty,  too 
lascivious  ;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when,  nil  nisi 
jurgia,  allis  in  an  uproar,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to  be  had  ;  if  an  old 
maid,  'tis  a  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed  ;  if  a  -M'ich  widow,  induces  1e  in  laqueum, 
thou    dost  halter   thyself,  she  will  make  all  away  beforehand,  to  her  other 

children,  Asc. ^domitiani  qiiis  possit  ferre   tonaniem?  she  will  hit  thee 

still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband  ;  if  a  young  widow,  she  is  often  insa- 
tiable and  immodest.  If  she  be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a  great  dowry,  or 
be  nobly  allied,  thy  wife's  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home,  dives 
ruinam  cedibus  inducit,  she  will  be   so  proud,  so  high-minded,  so  imperious. 

For  • nihil  est  magis  intolerabile  dite,  "  there  's  nothing  so  intolerable," 

thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassel  of  a  gos-hawk,  ""she  will  ride  upon  thee,  domineer 
as  she  list,"  wear  the.  breeches  in  her  oligarchical  government,  and  beggar 
thee  besides.  Uxores  divites  servituiem  e.xigunt  (as  Seneca  hits  them,  declam. 
lib.  2.  declam.  6.)  Dotem  accepi,imperiuni  perdidi.  They  will  have  sovereignty, 
pro  conjiige  dominam  arcessis,  they  will  have  attendance,  they  wiU  do  what 
they  hst.  "  In  taking  a  dowry  thou  losest  thy  liberty,  dos  intrat,  libertas  exit, 
hazardest  thine  estate. 

' '  Ilap  sunt  atque  alise  multae  in  magnis  dotibus 
Incommoditates,  sumptusque  intoleiabiles,"  &c. 

"with  many  such  inconveniences :  "  say  the  best,  she  is  a  commanding  servant ; 
thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  housewife  maid  in  her  smock.  Since  then 
there  is  such  hazard,  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thyself  as  thou  art,  'tis  good  to 
match,  much  better  to  be  free. 

"  y  procreare  liberos  lepidissimum, 

Hercle  ver6  liberum  esse,  id  mult<>  est  lepidius." 

"  ^  Art  thou  yovmg  ?  then  match  not  yet  ;  if  old,  match  not  at  all." 

"  Vis  juvenis  nubere  ?  nondiini  venit  tempus. 
Ingravescente  setate  jam  tempus  prseteriit." 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  stiU  make  answer  to  thy  friends  that 
importune  thee  to  marry,  adhiic  intempestimcm,  'tia,yet  unseasonable,  and  ever 
will  be. 

Consider  withal  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  hoAv  heavenly,  in  respect, 
a  single  man  is,  ^  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  Et  isti  quod  fortunatum  esse  autu- 

"  Juvenal.    "  I  would  rather  have  a  Venusinian  wench  than  thee,  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,"  &c. 
°  Tom.  4.   Araores,  omnem  mariti  opulentiam  profundet,  totam  Arabiam  capillis  reddens.  ^  Idem,  et 

quis  saucC  mentis  sustinere  queat,  &c.  i  Subegit  ancillas  quod  uxor  ejus  deformior  esset.  '  "  Perhaps 
she  will  not  suit  you."  »  Sil.  nup.  1.  2.  num.  25.    Dives  inducit  tenipestateni ,  pauper  curam  ;    ducens 

vlduam  se  inducit  in  laqueum.  •  Sic  quisque  dicit,  alteram  ducit  tamen.    "  Who  can  endure  a  virago  for 

a  wife?"  "Si  dotata  erit,  imperiosa,  continuoque  viro  inequitare  conabitur.   Petrarch.  "If  .a 

woman  nourish  her  husband,  she  is  angry  and  impudent,  and  full  of  reproach.  P.cclus.  xxv.  22.  Scilicet  uxori 
nubere  nolo  raese.  v  Plautus  Mil.  Glor.  act.  3.  sc.  1.      "  To  be  a  father  is  very  pleasant,  but  to  be  a 

freeman  still  more  .so."  '  Stobaeus,  fer   66.  Alex,  ab  Alexand.  lib.  4.  cnp.  S.  »  They  shall  attend 

tlie  lamb  in  heaven,  because  they  were  not  defiled  with  women,  Apoc.  14. 
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mant,  Kxorem  nunquam  huhni,  and  that  wliich  all  my  neiglibours  admire  and 

applaud   me  for,  acooimt  so  great  a  happiness,  I  never  had  a  wife  ;  consider 

how  contentedly,  quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly,  and  how  merrily  he  lives  I 

(  he  hath  no  man  to  care  for  but  himself,  none  to   please,  no  charge,  none  to 

I  control  him,  is  tied  to  no  residence,  no  citre  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when, 

^  whither,  live  where  he  will,   his   own  master,   and  do  what  he  list  himself. 

.    Consider  the   excellency   of  virgins,  ^  Virgo  caelum  meruit,  marriage  replen- 

'    isheth  the  earth,  but  virginity  Paradise  ;    Elias,   EHseus,  John  Baptist,  Avere 

'    bachelors :  virginity  is  a  precious  jewel,  a  fair  garland,  a  never-fading  flower  ; 

«  for  why  was  Daphne  tiu-ned  to  a  green  bay-tree,  but  to  show  that  virginity  is 

immortal  ? 

"  d Ut  flos  in  septis  seeretus  nascitur  hortis,  I      Sic  virgo  dum  intacta  manet,  dum  chara  suis,  sed 

Igiiotiis  pecori,  nullo  contusus  aratro,  Cum  Castum  amisit,"&c. 

Uuam  mulcent  aurte,  firmatsol,  eduratimber,  &c.  | 

Virginity  is  a  fiuQ  picture,  as  ^  Bonaventure  calls  it,  a  blessed  thing  in  itself, 
and  if  you  will  believe  a  Papist,  meritorious.  And  although  there  be  some  incon- 
veniences, irksomeness,  solitariness,  kc,  incident  to  such  persons,  want  of  those 
comforts,  qti<B  eegro  assideat  et  cur ei  cegroUim,  f omentum  j^ai'cU  roget  medicum, 
4'C.,  embracing,  dalliance,  kissing,  colling,  kc,  those  furious  motives  and  wanton 
pleasures  a  new-married  wife  most  part  enjoys  ;  yet  they  are  but  toys  in  respect, 
easily  to  be  endured,  if  conferred  to  those  frequent  incumbrances  of  marriage. 
Solitariness  may  bo  otherwise  avoided  with  mirth,  music,  good  company, 
business,  emplojincnt  ;  in  a  word,  ^  Gaudehit  minus,  et  minus  dolebii ;  for  their 
good  nights,  he  shall  have  good  days.  And  methinks  some  time  or  other, 
amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a  benefactor  should  be  found  to  build  a  monas- 
tical  college  for  old,  decayed,  deformed,  or  discontented  maids  to  live  together 
in,  that  have  lost  their  first  loves,  or  otherwise  miscarried,  or  else  are  willing 
howsoever  to  lead  a  single  life.  The  rest  I  say  are  toys  in  respect,  and  sufii- 
ciently  recompensed  by  those  innumerable  contents  and  incomparable  privileges 
of  virginity.  Thiuk  of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and  consider  last  of  all 
these  commodious  prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is  esteemed,  how 
heartily  welcome  to  all  his  friends,  quam  mentitis  ohseqniis,  as  TertuUian 
observes,  with  what  counterfeit  courtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him,  present 
him  with  gifts,  hamatis  donis;  "it  cannot  be  behoved  (saith  ?Ammianus)  with 
what  humble  service  he  shall  be  worshipped,"  how  loved  and  respected  :  "If 
he  -want  children,  (and  have  means)  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on  by 
princes,  and  have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing,"  as  ^  Plutarch  adds. 
Wilt  thou  then  be  reverenced,  and  had  in  estimation  ? 

"  'dominus  tamen  et  domini  rex 

Si  tu  vis  fieri,  iiuUus  tibi  parv-ulus  aula 

Luserit  ^-Eiieas,  nee  tUia  dulcior  iDa  ? 

Jucundum  et  cliarum  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum." 

Live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how  those  Ilfcre- 
dipetse  (for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek  after  thee,  bribe  and  flatter 
thee  for  thy  favour,  to  be  thine  heir  or  executor  :  Aruntius  and  Aterius,  those 
famous  parasites  in  this  kind,  as  Tacitus  and  ^  Seneca  have  recorded,  shall 
not  go  beyond  them.  Peripleetomines,  that  good  personate  old  man,  dclicium 
senis,   well    understood  this  in   Plaiitus  :    for  when   Pleusides   exhorted  him 

*>  Xuptiae  replent  terram,  virginitas  Paradisum.  Ilier.  "^Daphne  in  laurum  semper  virentem,  immor- 

talem  docet  gloriam  paratara  virginibus  pudicitiam  servantibus.  ■•  Catul.  car.  nuptiali.     "  As  tbe  flower 

that  gi-ows  in  the  secret  inclosure  of  the  garden,  unlinon-n  to  the  floclis,  unpressed  by  the  ploughshare,  which 
also  Uie  breezes  refresh,  the  heat  strengthens,  the  rain  makes  grow :  so  is  a  virgin  whilst  untouched,  whilst 
dear  to  her  relatives,  but  when  once  she  forfeits  her  chastity,"  &c.  «  Diet,  salut.  c.  22.  pulcherrimum 

sertum  infiniti  precii,  gemma,  et  pictura  speciosa.  '  Mart.  e  Lib.  24  qua  obsequiorum  diversitate 

colantur  homines  sine  liberis.  ''  Ilunc  alii  ad  coenam  invitant,  princeps  huic  famulatur,  oratores  gi'atis 

patrocinantur.  Lib.  de  amore  Prolis.  'Annal.  11.  "  If  you  wish  to  be  master  of  your  house,  let  no  little 

ones  play  in  your  halls,  nor  .any  little  daughter  yet  more  dear,  a  barren  wife  makes  a  pleasant  and  affectionate 
companion."'  ^  60  de  benefic.  ."^S. 
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to    marry  that    lie   might   liavc   chikh'cn   of  his    own,   ho  readily  replied   in 
this  sort, 


'  Quando  babeo  multos  cognatos,  quid  opus  milii  sit 

libeiis  ? 
Nunc  bene  ^ivo  et  fortunate,  atque  aninio  ut  lubet. 
Mea  bona  mea  morte  cognatis  dicam  interpartiant. 
IIU  apud  me  edunt,  me  curant,  visunt  quid  agam, 

ecquid  velim, 
Qui  mihi  mittunt  munera,  ad  praudium,  ad  coenam 

vocant." 


"  Whilst  I  have  kin,  what  need  I  brats  to  liave  ' 
Now  I  live  well,  and  as  I  will,  most  brave. 
And  when  I  die,  my  goods  I'll  give  away 
To  them  that  do  invite  me  every  day, 
That  visit  me,  and  send  me  pretty  toys. 
And  strive  who  shall  do  me  most  coui-tesies." 


This  respect  thon  shalt  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a  single  man. 
But  if  thou  marry  once,  '  cogitato  in  omni  vita  te  servimi  fore,  bethink  thyself 
what  a  slavery  it  is,  what  a  heavy  burden  thou  shalt  undertake,  how  hard  a 
task  thou  art  tied  to,  (for  as  Ilierome  hath  it,  qui  iixorem  hahet,  debitor  est,  et 
nxoris  sermis  aUigatus,)  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor  attends  it,  what  irk- 
someness,  what  charges,  for  wife  and  children  are  a  perpetual  bill  of  charges  ; 
besides  a  myriad  of  cares,  miseries,  and  troubles  ;  for  as  that  comical  Plautus 
merrily  and  truly  said,  he  that  wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be  master  of  a  ship, 
or  marry  a  wife  ;  and  as  another  seconds  him,  Avife  and  children  have  undone 
me  ;  so  many  and  such  infinite  inciuubrances  accompany  this  kind  of  Ufe. 
Furthermore,  uxor  intumuit,  &e.,  or  as  he  said  in  the  comcd^',  ™Duxi  uxoretn, 
quam  ihi  miseriam  vidi,  nati  fUi,  alia  cura.  All  gifts  and  invitations  cease, 
no  friend  will  esteem  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  misery, 
and  make  thy  moan  with  "Bartholomajus  .Schera?us,  that  famous  poet  laureate, 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Wittenberg  :  I  had  .finished  this  work  long  since, 
but  that  inter  edia  dura  et  tristia  quce  misero  mihi  i^ene  tergum  fregerunt,  (I 
use  his  own  words)  amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back, 
av^vy'ia  ob  Xantipismum,  a  shrew  to  my  wife  tormented  my  mind  above  mea- 
sure, and  beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain,  and  to 
cry  out  at  last,  with  "  Phoroneus  the  lawyer,  "  How  happy  had  1  been,  if  I 
bad  wanted  a  wife  !  "  If  this  which  I  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in 
Lemuius  lib.  4.  caj).  13.  de  occidt.  nat.  mir.  Espensteus  de  continentia,  lib.  6. 
cap.  8.  Kornman  de  virginitate,  Platina  in  Amor.  dial.  Practica  artis  amandi, 
Barbarus  de  re  tixoria,  Arnisajus  in  polit.  cap.  3.  and  him  that  is  instar 
omnium,  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  Sglca  nuptial,  almost  in  every  page. 

ScBSECT.   IV. — Philters,  Magical  and  Poetical  Cures. 

WiiEKE  persuasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take  place,  many  fly  to 
unlawful  means,  philters,  amidets,  magic  spells,  ligatures,  characters,  charms, 
which  as  a  wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must  so 
be  cured.  If  forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus,  it  must  be  eased 
by  characters,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  28.  and  by  incantations.  Fernelius  Path.  lib. 
6.  cap.  13.  P  Skenkius  lib.  4.  observ.  med.  hath  some  examples  of  such  as 
have  been  so  magically  caused,  and  magically  cured,  and  by  witchcraft  :  so 
saith  Baptista  Codi'onchus,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  de  mor.  ven.  Malleus  malef.  cap.  G. 
'Tis  not  permitted  to  be  done,  I  confess  ;  yet  often  attempted :  see  more  in 
Wierus  lib.  3.  cap.  18.  de  ]?r(Pstig.  de  7-emediis  per  philtra.  Delrio  torn.  2.  lib.  2. 
qucest.  3.  sect.  3.  disquisit.  magic.  Cardan  lib.  16.  cap.  90.  reckons  up  many 
magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a  ring,  &c.  Mizaldus  cent.  3.  30, 
Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobelius  jofcy.  87,  Matthiolus,  kc,  prescribe 
many  absm-d  remedies.  Radix  mandragora  ebibitce,  Annuli  ex  ungulis  Asini, 
Stercus  amatce  sub  cervical  jmsitum.  Hid  nesciente,  S)-c.,  quum  odorem  fa:ditaiis 
sentit,    amor    solvitur.     NoctucB   ovum   abstemios  facit   comestum,   ex  consilio 

'  E  Graeco.  "•  Ter.  Adelph.  "  I  have  mamed  a  wife  ;  what  misery  it  has  entailed  upon  me  !  sons  were  born, 
and  other  cares  followed."  "  Itineraria  in  psalmos  instructione  ad  lectoiem.  "  Bruson,  lib.  7.  22.  cap. 
Si  u-xor  deesset,  nihil  mihi  ad  summam  felicitatem  defuisset.  p  Extinguitur  virilitas  ex  incantamen- 

torum  maleficiis  ;  neque  enim  fabula  est,  nonnulli  reperti  sunt,  qui  ex  veneficiis  amore  privati  sunt,  ut  ex 
multis  historiis  patet. 
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Jarthce  Indorum  gymnosophistce  apvd  Philostratum  lib.  3.  Sanguis  amasitB 
ebibitus  omnem  ainoris  sensum  tollit:  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  uxorem,  gladia- 
toris  amove  capiat?!,  ita  penitus  consilio  Chaldcvorum  liberatam,  refert  Julius 
Capitolinus.  Some  of  our  astrologers  will  effect  as  much  by  characteristical 
images,  ex  sigiUis  Hermetis,  Sulomonis,  Cliaelis,  ^c.  midieris  imago  haben- 
iis  crines  sparsos,  Sfc.  Our  old  poets  and  fantastical  writers  have  many 
fabulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love-sick,  as  that  of  Protesilaus'  tomb  in 
Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue  between  Phoenix  and  Vinitor  :  Vinitor,  upon 
occasion  discoursing  of  the  rare  virtues  of  that  shrine,  telleth  him  that  Prote- 
silaus' altar  and  tomb  "  i  cures  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions, 
dropsies,  quartan-agues,  sore  eyes :  and  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  love-sick 
shall  there  be  helped."  But  the  most  famous  is  ""Leucata  Petra,  that  renowned 
rock  in  Greece,  of  which  Strabo  writes,  Geog.  lib.  10.  not  far  from  St.  Maures, 
saith  Sands,  lib.  1.  from  which  rock  if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong, 
he  Avas  instantly  cured.  Venus  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  "  when  she  could 
take  no  rest  for  love,"  ^Cum  vesana  suas  torreret  flamma  medullas,  came  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  know  what  she  should  do  to  be  eased  of  her  pain  :  Apollo 
sent  her  to  Leucata  Petra,  where  she  precipitated  herself,  and  was  forthwith 
freed  ;  and  when  she  woidd  needs  know  of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her 
again,  that  he  had  often  observed  *  Jupiter,  when  he  was  enamoured  on  Juno, 
thither  go  to  ease  and  wash  himself,  and  after  him  divers  others.  Cephalus 
for  the  love  of  Protela,  Degonetus'  daughter,  leaped  down  here,  that  Lesbian 
Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom  she  miserably  doted.  "  Cupidinis  cestro  percita  e 
sumtno  prcEceps  ruit,  hoping  thus  to  ease  herself,  and  to  be  freed  of  her  love 
pangs. 

"         -.      -      -  '  Hither  Deucalion  came,  when  Pyrrha 'a  love 

Tormented  him,  and  leapt  down  to  the  sea. 


Hie  se  Deucalion  P>Trh»  succensus  amore 
Mersit,  et  illsso  corpore  pressit  aquas. 
Nee  mora,  fugit  amor,"  &c. 


And  had  no  harm  at  all,  but  by  and  by 
Ilis  love  was  gone  and  chased  quite  away." 


This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Aumniarum  lectiomim  lib.  18.  Salmutz 
in  Pancirol.  de  7.  mundi  mirac.  and  other  writers.  Phny  reports,  that 
amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any  lover 
taste,  his  passion  is  mitigated  :  and  Anthony  Yerdurius  Imag.  deorum  de 
Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was  ^^ /nor  Lethes,  "he  took 
burning  torches,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  river ;  his  statue  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Eleusina,"  of  which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and  saith 
"  that  all  lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pilgrimage,  that  would  be  rid  of  their 
love-pangs."  Pausanias,  in  ^  Phocicis,  writes  of  a  temple  dedicated  Veneri 
in  spel lined,  to  Venus  in  the  vault,  at  Naupactus  in  Achaia  (now  Lepanto)  in 
which  yom'  widows  that  would  have  second  husbands,  made  their  supplications 
to  the  goddess  ;  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers  were  commenced,  and 
their  grievances  helped.  The  same  author,  in  Achaicis,  tells  as  much  of  the 
river  ^  Senelus  in  Greece  ;  if  any  lover  washed  himself  in  it,  by  a  secret  virtue 
of  that  water,  (by  reason  of  the  extreme  coldness  belike)  he  was  healed  of 
love's  torments,  ^^  Amor  is  vulnvs  idem  qui  sanat  facit ;  which  if  it  be  so,  that 
water,  as  he  holds,  is  omni  auro  jiretiosior,  better  than  any  gold.  Where  none  of 
all  these  remedies  will  take  place,  I  know  no  other  but  that  all  lovers  must 
make  a  head  and  rebel,  as  they  did  in  <=Ausonius,  and  crucify  Cupid  tiU  he 
grant  their  request,  or  satisfy  their  desires. 

■!  Curat  omnes  morbos,  phthises,  hydropes  et  oculorum  morbos,  et  febre  quartana  laborantes  et  amore 
captos,  miris  artibus  eos  demulcet.  ■■"  The  mor.il  is,  vehement  fear  expels  love."  '  Catullus. 

•  Quum  .Junonem  deperiret  Jupiter  impotenter,  ibi  solitus  lavare,  &c.  °  iVIenander.    "  Stricken  by  the 

gad-fly  of  love,  rushed  headlong  from  the  summit."  '  Ovid.  ep.  21.  y  Apudantiquos  amor  Lethes  olim 
fuit,  is  ardentes  ffeces  in  profluentum  inclinabat ;  hujus  statua  Veneris  Eleusinae  templo  visebatur,  quo 
amantes  confluebant,  qui  amicse  memoriam  deponere  volebant.  '  Lib.  10.  Vota  ei  nuncupant  amatores, 

multis  de  causis,  sed  imprimis  ^idus  mulieres,  ut  sibi  alteras  a  dea  niiptias  exposcant.  •  Kodiginus,  ant. 
lect.  lib.  Ifi.  cap.  25.  calls  it  Selenus.  Omni  amore  liberat.  ''Seneca.  "  The  rise  and  remedy  of  love  the 
same."  "■  Cupido  crucitixus  ;  Lepidum  poemn. 
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ScBSECT.  V. — The  last  and  best  Cure  of  Love-Melancholy ,  is  to  let  thein  have 

their  Desire, 
The  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  tbe  utmost  place, 
Avhcu  no  other  means  AviU  take  eflect,  is  to  let  them  go  together,  and  enjoy  one 
another:  potissima  cura  est  id  heros  amasid  sua  potiatur,  saith  Guianerius, 
cap.  15.  tract.  15.  ^Escula2)ius  himself,  to  this  malady,  cannot  invent  a  better 
remedy,  qucim  ut  amanti  cedat  anmtum,^  (Jason  Prateusis)  than  that  a  lover 
have  his  desire. 

"  Et  pariti^r  tonilo  bini  jungantur  in  uno,  I  "  And  let  them  both  be  joined  in  a  bed, 

Et  pulchro  detur  JEnesc  Lavinia  conjux."  |  And  let  iEneas  fair  Lavinia  wed;" 

'Tis  the  special  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  ve?ia  Hymcncva,  for  love  is  a  pleu- 
risy, and  if  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be, optataque  gaudia  carpant.  "^  Arculanus 

holds  it  the  speediest  and  the  best  cm'e,  'tis  Savanarola's  ^last  precept,  a  prin- 
cipal infallible  remedy,  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 

8  "  Julia  sola  potes  nostras  extinguere  flammas,       I      "  .Julia  alone  can  quench  my  desire, 

Kon  uive,  uon  glacie,  sed  potes  igne  pari."         |  With  neither  ice  nor  snow,  but  with  like  fire." 

"\Mien  3'ou  have  all  done,  saith  "^>Avicenna,  there  is  no  speedier  or  safer  course, 
than  to  join  the  parties  together  according  to  their  desires  and  wishes,  the 
custom  and  form  of  law  ;  and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored  to  his 
former  health,  that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones  ;  after  his  desire 
was  satisfied,  his  discontent  ceased,  and  we  thought  it  sti'ange  ;  our  opinion  is 
therefore  that  in  such  cases  nature  is  to  be  obeyed."  Areteus,  an  old  author, 
lib.  3.  cap.  3.  hath  an  instance  of  a  young  man,  Mvhen  no  other  means  could 
prevail,  was  so  speedily  relieved.  What  remains  then  but  to  jom  them  in 
marriage  ? 

"  ■■  Tunc  et  basia  morsiunculasque 
Surreptim  dare,  mutuos  fovere 
Amplexus  licet,  et  licet  jocari ;" 

"they  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  lie  and  look  babies  in  one  another's  eyes," 
as  their  sires  before  them  did,  they  may  then  satiate  themselves  with  love's 
pleasures,  which  they  have  so  long  wished  and  expected  ; 

"  Atque  uno  simul  in  toro  quiescant, 
C'onjuncto  simul  ore  suavientur, 
Et  somnos  agitent  quicte  in  una." 

Yea,  but  hie  labor,  hoc  opus,  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  by  reason  of 
many  and  several  impediments.  Sometimes  both  parties  themselves  are  not 
agreed  :  parents,  tutors,  masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent  ;  laws,  cus- 
toms, statutes  hinder  :  poverty,  superstition,  fear  and  suspicion  :  many  men 
dote  on  one  woman,  semel  et  simul:  she  dotes  as  much  on  him,  or  them,  and 
in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo,  as  unwilling  to  confess  as  willing  to  love  : 
she  dare  not  make  it  known,  show  her  affection,  or  speak  her  mind.  "  And 
hard  is  the  choice  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when  one  is  compelled  either  by  sUencc 
to  die  Avith  grief,  or  by  speaking  to  live  with  shame."  In  this  case  almost  was 
the  fair  lady  Ehzabeth,  Edward  the  Fourth  his  daughter,  when  she  was 
enamoured  on  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  noble  young  prince,  and  new  saluted 
Idng,  when  she  broke  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  "'0  that  1  were 
worthy  of  that  comely  prince  !  but  my  father  being  dead,  1  want  friends*  to 
motion  such  a  matter  !  What  shall  1  say  ?  1  am  all  alone,  and  dare  not  open 
my  mind  to  any.  Wliat  if  I  acquaint  my  mother  with  it  ?  bashfulness  forbids. 
What  if  some  of  the  lords  ?  audacity  wants.  0  that  I  might  but  confer  with 
him,  perhaps  in  discourse  I  might  let  slip  such  a  word  that  might  discover 

<•  Cap.  19.  de  morb.  cerebri.  'Patiens  potiatur  re  amata,  si  fieri  possit,  optima  cura,  cap.  IC.  in  9  Rhasis. 
'  Si  nihil  ahud,  nuptise  et  copulatio  cum  oa.  e  Petronius  Catal.  ••  Cap.  de  llislii.  Nou  invenitur  cura, 
nisi  regimen  connexionis  inter  eos,  secundum  niodum  promissionis,  etlegis,  et  sic  vidimus  adcarnem  restitu- 
tum,  qui  jam  venerat  ad  arefactionem  ;  evanuit  cura  postquam  sensit,  &c.  '  Fama  est  molancholicum 

quendam  ex  amore  insanabiliter  se  hxibentem,  ubi  puellae  se  conjunxisset,  restitutum,  &c.  '<  Jovian. 

I'ontanus,  Basi.  lib.  1.  '  Speede's  hist,  e  M.  S.  Ber.  Andrew. 

R  R 
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mine  intention  I"  How  many  modest  maids  may  this  concern,  I  am  a  poor 
servant,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  a  fatherless  child,  and  want  means,  I  am 
blithe  and  buxom,  young  and  lusty,  but  I  have  never  a  suitor,  Expectant  stolidi 
uteyo  illos  rogatum  veniam,  as  '"  she  said,  A  company  of  silly  fellows  look  belike 

that  I  should  woo  them  and  speak  first :  fain  they  M'ould  and  cannot  woo, '^qucc 

jtrinnnn  exordia  sumam  ?  being  merely  passive  they  may  not  make  suit,  with 
many  such  lets  and  inconveniences,  which  I  know  not  ;  what  shall  we  do  in 

such  a  case  ?  sing  ' '  Fortune  my  foe  ?  ' ' 

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our  modern  Vene- 
tians, Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one  noble,  the 
other  ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their  laws  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in 
years,  fortunes,  education,  and  all  good  affection.  In  Germany,  except  they 
can  prove  their  gentility  by  three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with  them. 
A  nobleman  must  marry  a  noblewoman :  a  baron,  a  baron's  daughter ;  a  knight, 
a  knight's  ;  a  gentleman,  a  gentleman's  :  as  slaters  sort  their  slates,  do  they 
degrees  and  families.  If  she  be  never  so  rich,  fair,  well  qualified  otherwise, 
they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards  abhor  all  widows ;  the  Tm-ks 
repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five-and-twenty.  But  these  are  too  severe 
laws,  and  strict  customs,  dandum  aliquid  amori,  we  are  all  the  sons  of  Adam, 
'tis  opposite  to  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again :  he  loves  her  most  impo- 
tently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  e  contra.  "  "Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo  Satyrus, 
Satyrus  Lyda. 

"  Quantum  ipsorum  aliquis  amantem  odenit, 
,  Tantum  ipsius  amans  odiosiis  erat." 

"  They  love  and  loathe  of  all  sorts,  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him ;  and  is  loathed 
of  him,  on  whom  she  dotes."     Cupid  hath  two  darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of 

gold,  and  that  sharp, p  Quodfacit  auratum  est  ;  another  blunt,  of  lead, 

and  that  to  hinder  ; fiigtd   hoc,  facit  illud  amorem,  "  this  dispels,  that 

creates  love."  This  we  see  too  often  verified  in  om*  common  experience. 
1  Choresus  dearly  loved  that  virgin  Callyrrhoe  ;  but  the  more  he  loved  her,  the 
more  she  hated  him.  ffinone  loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her :  they  are  stiff 
of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty  were  therefore  created  to  undo,  or  be  imdone.  I  give 
her  all  attendance,  all  observance,  I  pray  and  intreat,  ^  Alma  precor  miserere 
mei,  fair  mistress  pity  me,  I  spend  myself,  my  time,  friends  and  fortimes,  to 
■win  her  favour,  (as  he  complains  in  the  **  Eclogue,)  I  lament,  sigh,  weep,  and 

make  my  moan  to  her,  "  but  she  is  hard  as  flint," cautibus  Ismariis  im- 

motior as  fair  and  hard  as  a  diamond,  she  will  not  respect,  Despectus  tibi 

Stan,  or  hear  me, 


"  fugit  ilia  vocantem 


What  shall  I  do  ? 


Nil  lachryuias  miserata  meas,  nil  flexa  querelis.' 


"  I  wooed  her  as  a  young  man  should  do, 
But  sir,  she  said,  I  love  not  you." 
"  "  Durior  at  scopulis  mea  Ccelia,  marmore,  ferro,    I      "  Rock,  marble,  heart  of  oak  with  ii-on  barr'd, 
Robore,  rupe,  antro,  cornu,  adamante,  gelu."    |         Frost,  flint  or  adamants,  are  not  so  hard." 

I  give,  I  bribe,  I  send  presents,  but  they  are  refused,  ^  Rustictis  est  Coridon, 
nee  munera  curat  Alexis.      I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep, 

' '  V  odioque  rependit  amores, 

Irrisu  laclirymas" 

"  She  neglects  me  for  all  this,  she  derides  me,"  contemns  me,  she  hates  me, 
"  PhiUida  flouts  me  : "  Caute,  feris,  quercu  durior  Eurydice,  stiff,  chm-lish, 
rocky  stdl. 

">  Lucretia  in  Coelestina,  act.  19.     Barthio  interpret.  "  Virg.  4  jEn.     "  IIow  shall  I  begin?" 

"  E  Groecho  Moschi.  p  Orid.  Met.  1.     "  The  efficacious  one  is  golden."  i  Pausauias  Achaicis,  lib.  7. 

PerditO;  amabat  Callyrhoen  virginem,  et  quanto  erat  Choresi  amor  vehementior  erat,  tanto  erat  puellse 
animus  ab  ejus  amore  alienior.        ■■  Virg.  6  jEn.         *  Erasmus  Egl.  Galatea.  '  "  Having  no  compassion 

for  my  tears,  she  avoids  my  prayers,  and  is  inflexible  to  my  plaints."  .  "  Angerianus  Erotopsegnion. 

»  Virg.  y  Lsecheus. 
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And  'tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  tlicy  ecorn  all  suitors, 
crucify  tlieir  poor  paramours,  and  tliink  nobody  good  enough  for  them,  as 
dainty  to  please  as  Daphne  herself.  j 

"  !  Multi  illam  petiere,  ilia  aspernate  petentes,  I  "  Many  did  woo  her,  but  the  scorn 'd  them  still, 

Nee  quid  lljinen,  quid  amor,  quid  sint  connubia  curat."  |      And  said  she  would  not  uiaiTy  by  her  will." 

One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least,  (when  as  theji  intend  nothing- 
less)  another  while  not  yet,  wlicn  'tis  their  only  desire,  they  rave  upon  it.  She  will 
marry  at  last,  but  not  him  :  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed,  and  Avell  qualified,  but 
he  wants  means :  another  of  her  suitors  hath  good  means,  but  he  wants  wit ;  one 
is  too  okl,  another  too  young,  too  deformed,  she  likes  not  his  carriage  :  a  third 
too  loosely  given,  he  is  rich,  but  base  liorn  :  she  will  be  a  gentlewoman,  a 
lady,  as  her  sister  is,  as  her  mother  is  :  she  is  all  out  as  fair,  as  well  brought 
up,  hath  as  good  a  portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a  match,  as  Matilda  or 
Dorinda  :  if  not,  she  is  resolved  as  yet  to  tarry,  so  "apt  are  young  maids  to 
boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon  won  or  lost  with  every  toy,  so  quickly  diverted, 
so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the  meantime,  quot  torsit  amantes  ?  one  suitor  pines 
away,  languisheth  in  love,  mori  quot  denique  cogit  1  another  sighs  and  grieves, 
she  cares  not  :  and  which  =*  Stroza  objected  to  Ariadne, 

"  Nee  magis  Euryali  gemitu,  lacrymisque  moveris,  |  "  Is  no  more  raov'd  with  those  sad  sighs  and  tears, 
Qufnn  prece  turbati  flectitur  ora  sali.  Of  her  sweetheai-t,  than  raging  sea  with  prayers  : 

Tu  juvenem,  quo  non  formosior  alter  in  urbe,  ;      Thou  scorn'st  the  fairest  youth  in  .nil  our  city, 

Spernis,  et  insano  cogis  amore  mori."  '      And  mak'st  him  almost  mad  for  love  to  die  :" 

They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  young  men  enamoured, 

^cajnare  vivos  et  spernere  captos,  to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their 

sakes, 

"  •■  sed  nuUis  ilia  raovetur  I      "  Whilst  niggardly  their  favours  they  discover, 

Fletibus,  aut  voces  ullas  tractahilis  audit."  |  They  love  to  be  belov'd,  yet  scorn  the  lover." 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base  :    Tormentis  gaudet 

mnantis et  spoliis.     As  Atalanta  they  must  be  overrun,  or  not  won. 

Many  young  men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choice,  as  tyranni- 
cally proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  f;vlsc-hcarted,  as  irrefragable  and  peevLsh  on 
the  other  side ;   Narcissus-like, 

"  i  Multi  ilium  juvenos,  multae  x'etiere  puellse,       I      "  Young  men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue, 
Sed  fuit  in  tenera  tam  dira  superbia  forma,  Hut  in  his  youth,  so  proud,  so  coy  was  he, 

NuUi  ilium  juvenes,  nuUw  petiere  puellre."       |  Young  men  and  maids  bade  him  adieu." 

Echo  wept  and  wooed  him  by  all  means  above  the  rest,  Love  me  for  pity,  or 
pity  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate,  Ante  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tihi  copia 
nosfri,  "he  would  rather  die  than  give  consent."  Psyche  ran  whining  after 
Cupid, 

"  « Formosum  tua  te  Psyche  formosa  requirit,       I      "  Fair  Cupid,  thy  fair  Psyche  to  thee  sues, 
Et  poscit  te  dia  deum,  puerumque  puella  ;"     |  A  lovely  lass  a  fine  young  gallant  woos  ;" 

but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold  out  so  long,  doting 
on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  tiU  in  the  end  they  come  to  be  scorned 
and  rejected,  as  Stroza's  Gargiliana  was, 

"  Te  juvenes,  te  odere  senes,  desertaque  langues,      I     "  Both  young  and  old  do  hate  thee  scorned  now, 
Quae  fueras  procerum  pubUca  cura  prius."  ]         That  once  was  all  their  joy  and  comfort  too." 

As  Narcissus  was  himself, 

"  AVho  despising  many, 

Died  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  love  of  any. " 

They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of  his  shadow,  and 
take  up  Avith  a  poor  curate,  or  an  old  serving-man  at  last,  that  might  have  had 
their  choice  of  right  good  matches  in  their  youth  ;  hke  that  generous  mare,  in 
•"Phitarch,  which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses,  but  when  her  tail  was 
cut  off  and  mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saAV  herself  so  deformed  in  the  water, 
when  she  came  to  drink,  ab  asino  conscendi  se  passa,  she  was  contented  at  last 

^  Ovid.  Met.  1.  ^  Erot.  lib.  2.  "^  T.  H.    "  To  captivate  the  men,  but  despise  them  when  captive." 

-^  Virg.  4  .ain.  i  Metamor.  3.  «  Fracastorius  Dial,  de  anim.  'Dial.  Am. 
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to  be  covered  by  an  ass.       Yet  tliis  is  a  coinmon  luiraonr,  -will  not  bo  left,  and 
cannot  be  helped. 


'  E  Ilnnc  volo  qua;  iion  vuU,  illain  qu;c  vult  ego  nolo  ; 
Vincere  vult  auimos,  non  satiure  Venus." 


1  love  a  maid,  she  loves  me  not :  full  fain 
.She  would  have  nie,  but  I  not  her  again  ; 
So  love  to  crucify  men's  souls  is  bent : 
Cut  seldom  doth  it  please  or  give  content." 


"  Their  love  danceth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round  about  ;  he  dotes, 
is  doted  on  ao-ain."  Dumque  petit  petitur,  pariterque  accedit  et  ardet,  their 
affection  cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and  will  not,  'tis  their 
own  foolish  proceedings  that  mars  all,  they  arc  too  distrustful  of  themselves, 
too  soon  dejected  :  say  she  be  rich,  thou  poor  :  she  young,  thou  old  ;  she 
lovely  and  fair,  thou  most  ill-favoured  and  deformed  ;  she  noble,  thou  base  :  she 
spruce  and  fine,  but  thou  an  ugly  clown  :  nil  dcsperandum,  there's  hope 
enough  yet :  Mopso  Nisa  datiir,  quid  non  sperermis  amantes  ?  Put  thyself 
forward  once  more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been  and  are  daily  made,  see  . 
what  will  be  the  event.  Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  loathe  honey 
and  love  verjuice  :  our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  commonly 
they  omit  opportunities,  oscida  qui  sumpsit,  Sfc,  they  neglect  the  usual  means 
and  times. 

"  He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay." 

They  look  to  he  woood,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part  they  will  and 
cannot,  either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or  for  that  there  is  a  mvdtitude  of 
suitors  erpially  enamoured,  doting  all  alike  ;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed, 
what  shall  become  of  the  rest  ?  Hero  was  beloved  of  man}^,  but  one  did  enjoy 
her  ;  Penelope  had  a  company  of  suitors,  yet  all  missed  of  their  aim.  In  such 
cases    he   or    they    must  wisely  and  warily  unwind    themselves,  imsettle    his 

aftections  by  those  rules  above  prescribed, ''  qidn  stidtos' exciitit  ignes, 

divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Turnus  did,  Tua  sit 
Lavinia  conjux,  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with  a  kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid 
jEneas  take  her,  or  with  a  milder  farewell,  let  her  go.  Et  Phillida  solus  habeto, 
"  Take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joy,  sir."  The  fox  in  the  emblem  would  eat 
no  grapes,  but  why  ?  because  he  coidd  not  get  them  ;  care  not  then  for  that 
which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets,  and  hindi'ances  there  are,  which  cross  their 
projects,  and  crucify  poor  lovers,  which  sometimes  may,  sometimes  again  cannot 
be  so  easily  removed.  But  put  case  they  be  reconciled  all,  agreed  hitherto, 
suppose  this  love  or  good  liking  be  between  two  alone,  both  parties  well 
pleased,  there  is  mutuus  amor,  mutual  love  and  great  affection :  yet  their  parents, 
guardians,  tutors,  cannot  agree,  thence  all  is  dashed,  the  match  is  unequal : 
one  rich,  another  poor  ;  durtcs  pater,  a  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  a  covetous 
father  will  not  marry  his  son,  except  he  have  so  much  money,  ita  in  aurum 
oiunes  insaniunt,  as  ^  Chrysostom  notes,  nor  join  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to 
save  her  dowry,  or  for  that  he  cannot  spare  her  for  the  service  she  doth  him, 
and  is  resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilst  he  lives,  not  a  penny,  though  he 
may  peradventure  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he  dies,  and  then  as  a  pot  of 
money  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that  gaped  after  it  so  earnestly.  Or 
else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath  no  money,  and  though  it  be  to  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soul's  health,  he  cares  not,  he  will  take  no 
notice  of  it,  she  must  and  shall  tarry.  Many  slack  and  careless  parents,  iniqui 
patres,  measure  their  children's  affections  by  their  own,  they  are  now  cold  and 
decrepit  themselves,  past  all  such  youthful  conceits,  and  they  will  therefore 
starve  their  children's  genius,  have  them  a  jmei'is  ^  illico  nasci  senes,  they  must 
not  marry,  nee  earum  affines  esse  rerum   quas  secumfert  adolescentia  ;  ex  sua, 

8  Ausonius.  >■  Ovid.  Met.  cm.  5.  in  1.  epist.  Thess.  cap.  4,  ver.  1.  i*  Ter. 
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libidine  modemtur  quce  est  nunc,  non  qua;  oUmfuit :  as  lie  said  in  the  comedy  : 
they  will  stifle  nature,  tlieir  yomig  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youtliful 
pleasm-es,  but  be  as  tliey  are  themselves  old  on  a  sudden.  And  'tis  a  general 
fault  amongst  most  parents  in  bestowing  of  their  chiklren,  the  father  wholly 
respects  wealth,  v.'heu  through  his  folly,  riot,  indiscretion,  he  hath  embezzled 
his  estate,  to  recover  himself,  he  confines  and  prostitutes  his  eldest  son's  love 
and  afiection  to  some  fool,  or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece  for  money, 

" '  Phanaretse  ducet  filiam,  rufani,  illam  virginem, 
Cfesiam,  sparse  ore,  adunco  naso" 

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comedy,  N^on  possum 
jyater :  If  she  be  rich,  JE/'a  (he  replies)  ut  eleyans  est,  credas  animum  ihi  esse  ? 
he  must  and  shall  have  her,  she  is  fair  enough,  young  enough,  if  he  look  or 
hope  to  inherit  his  lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  Arconidis 
hujus  filiam,  but  whom  his  father  commands,  when  and  where  he  likes,  his 
affection  must  dance  attendance  upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament forsooth,  as  an  empty  boat  she  must  carry  what,  where,  when,  and 
whom  her  father  will.  So  that  in  these  businesses  the  father  is  still  for 
the  best  advantage  ;  now  the  mother  respects  good  kindred,  must  part  the  son 
a  proper  woman.  All  which  ™  Liv'y  exemplifies,  dec.  1.  lib.  4.  a  gentleman 
and  a  yeoman  wooed  a  wench  in  Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute  that  the  gentry 
and  commonalty  must  not  match  together)  ;  the  matter  was  controverted  :  the 
gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mother's  voice,  qu(B  quam  splendissimis  nup- 
tiis  jungi  puellam  volebat :  the  overseers  stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth, 
&c.  But  parents  ought  not  to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalf,  beauty  is  a  dowry  of 
itself  all  sufficient,  "  Virgo  formosa,  etsi  opjn'do  pauper,  ahunde  dotata  est, 
"Rachel  was  so  married  to  Jacob,  and  Bonaveuture,  'c  in  4  s^nt.  "  denies  that 
he  so  much  as  venially  sins,  that  marries  a  maid  for  comeliness  of  person." 
The  Jews,  Deut.  xxi.  11,  if  they  saw  amongst  the  captives  a  beautiful  woman, 
some  small  circumstances  observed,  might  take  her  to  wife.  They  shoidd 
not  be  too  severe  in  that  kind,  especially  if  there  be  no  such  lu-gent  occasion, 
or  grievous  impediment.  'Tis  good  for  a  commonwealth,  ^i  Plato  holds,  that 
in  their  contracts  "  young  men  should  never  avoid  the  affinity  of  poor  folks,  or 
seek  after  rich."  Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  sufficiently  recompensed 
by  many  other  good  quahties,  modesty,  virtue,  religion,  and  choice  bringing  up, 
"  •■  I  am  poor,  I  confess,  but  am  I  therefore  contemptible,  and  an  abject  ?  Love 
itself  is  naked,  the  graces  ;  the  stars,  and  Hei-cules  clad  in  a  lion's  skin." 
Give  something  to  virtue,  love,  wisdom,  favour,  beauty,  person  ;  he  not  all  for 
money.  Besides,  you  must  consider  that  Amor  coginon  jyotest,  love  cannot  be 
compelled,  they  must  affect  as  they  may  :  ^  Fatum  est  in  partibus  illis  quas 
sinus  abscondit,  as  the  saying  is,  marriage  and  hanging  goes  by  destiny, 
matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

' '  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate,  \      v- 

For  wiU  in  us  is  overrul'd  by  fate."  3»  ■ 

A  servant  maid  in  *  Aristfcnetus  loved  her  mistress's  minion,  which  when  her 
dame  perceived,  furiosd  cemulatione,  in  a  jealous  humour  she  dragged  her 
about  the  house  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  vexed  her  sore.  The  wench 
cried  out,  "  "  0  mistress,  fortune  hath  made  my  body  your  servant,  but  not  my 
soul!"  Affections  are  free,  not  to  be  commanded.  Moreover  it  may  be  to 
restrain  their  ambition,  jjride,  and  covetousness,  to  correct  those  hereditary 
diseases  of  a  family,  God    in  his   just  judgment  assigns    and    permits   such 

'  Ter.  Heaut.  Seen.  ult.  "  He  will  marry  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  a  red-haired,  blear-eyed,  big- 
mouthed,  crooked-nosed  wench."  ">  Plebeius  et  nobilis  ambiebant  pueUam,  puellse  certamen  in  partes 
venit,  &c.  »  "  Apuleius  Apol.  "  Gen.  xxvi.  p  Non  peccat  veuialiter  qui  mulierem  ducit  ob  pulchri- 
tudinem.  'J  Lib.  6.  de  leg.  Ex  usu  reipub.  est  ut  in  nuptiis  juvenes  neque  paupei-uni  afiinitatem  fugiant, 
neque  divitum  sectentur.  "^  Philost.  ep.  Quoniam  jjauper  sum,  ideirco  contemptior  et  abjectior  tibi 
videar  ?  Amor  ipse  midus  est,  gratiee  et  astra  :  llerrules  pelle  leonina  indutus.  ^.Juvenal.  '  Lil).  2. 
eji.  7.            "  Ejidans  inquit,  nou  raentem  una  addixit  mihi  fortuna  servitute. 
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matches  to  lio  made.  For  I  am  of  Plato  and  ''  Bocline's  mind,  that  famiUes 
have  their  bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdoms,  beyond  which  for  extent 
or  continuance  they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  himdrcd  years,  as  they  there 
illustrate  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  and  which  Peucer  and  y  Melancthon 
approve,  but  in  a  perpetual  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedigrees  of  knights, 
gentlemen,  yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little 
alteration.  Howsoever  let  them,  I  say,  give  something  to  youth,  to  love  ;  they 
must  not  think  they  can  fancy  whom  they  appoint  ;  ^  Amor  enim  non  impera- 
iur,  affedus  liber  si  quis  alius  et  vices  exigens,  this  is  a  free  passion,  as  PUny 
said  in  a  panegyric  of  his,  and  may  not  be  forced  :  Love  craves  liking,  as  the 
saying  is,  it  requires  mutual  aft'ections,  a  correspondency  :  invito  non  datumec 
aufertur,  it  may  uot  be  learned,  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us  how  to  love, 
Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helen  express  it.  They  must  not  therefore 
compel  or  intrude  ;  ^  quis  cniin  (as  Fabius  urgeth)  amare  alieno  aaiuio ])otest  ?, 
but  consider  withal  the  miseries  of  enforced  marriages  ;  take  pity  upon  youth  : 
and  such  above  the  rest  as  have  daughters  to  bestow,  should  be  very  careful 
and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.  Sp'acides  caj).  7.  vers.  25.  calls  it 
"  a  weighty  matter  to  perform,  so  to  marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  of  understand- 
ing in  due  time  :"  Virc/ines  enim  tempestive  locandcE,  as  ^  Lemnius  admonish- 
cth,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Virgms  must  be  provided  for  in  season,  to  prevent  many 
diseases,  of  which  '^  Rodericus  a  Castro  de  morbis  mulierum,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  and 
Lod.  Mercatus  lib.  2.  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4,  de  melanch.  virginum  et  vidua- 
rum,  have  both  largely  discoursed.  And  therefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  feral 
maladies,  'tis  good  to  get  them  husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  other 
gross  inconveniences,  and  for  a  thing  that  I  know  besides  ;  ubi  nuptiarum 
iempiis  st  ivtas  adcenerit,  as  Chrysostom  adviseth,  let  them  not  defer  it  ;  they 
perchance  will  many  themselves  else,  or  do  worse.  If  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  do 
uot  impose,  they  may  do  it  by  right :  for  as  he  proves  out  of  Curtius,  and  some 
other  civilians.  Sylvan,  nup.  lib.  2.  fuimer.  30.  "'^A  maid  past  25  years  of 
age,  against  her  parents'  consent  may  marry  such  a  one  as  is  unworthy  of,  and 
inferior  to  her,  and  her  father  by  law  must  be  compelled  to  give  her  a  competent 
dowry."  Mistake  me  not  in  the  mean  time,  or  think  that  I  do  apologise  here 
for  any  headstrong,  unruly,  wanton  flirts.  I  do  approve  that  of  St.  Ambrose 
(Comment  in  Genesis  xxiv.  51,)  which  he  hath  ■vmttcn  touching  Rebecca's 
spousals,  "  A  woman  should  give  imto  her  parents  the  choice  of  her  husband, 
"  lest  she  be  reputed  to  be  malapert  and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make 
her  own  choice  ;  *^for  she  should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  than  to 
desire  a  man  herself."  To  those  hard  parents  alone  I  retort  that  of  Curtius, 
(in  the  behalf  of  modestcr  maids,)  that  are  too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due 
time  and  riper  years.  For  if  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past 
date,  aud  nobody  will  respect  them.  A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith 
s  Aretine's  Lucrctia)  24  years  of  age,  "  is  old  already,  past  the  best,  of  no 
account."  An  old  feUow,  as  Lycistrata  confesseth  in  ''  Aristophanes,  etsi  sit 
canus.  cito  pueUam  virgineni  ducat  K.voreni,  and  'tis  no  news  for  an  old  fellow 
to  marry  a  young  wench  :  but  as  he  follows  it,  mulier  is  brecis  occasio  est,  etsi 
hoc  non  apprehenderit,  nemo  vulf  ducere  uxorem,  expectans  verb  sedet ;  who  cares 
for  an  old  maid  ?  she  may  set,  &c.  A  virgin,  as  the  poet  holds,  lasciva  et 
petidans  puella  >'iryo,  is  like  a  flower,  a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 

" 'Quam  mo(16  nascentem  rutihis  conspexit  Eous,     I      "  She  that  was  erst  a  maid  as  fresh  as  May, 
llanc  rediens  sero  vespere  vidit  anmu."  |         Is  now  an  old  crone,  time  so  steals  away." 

»  De  repub.  c.  de  period,  rerumpub.  >  Com.  in  ear.  Chron.  '  Plin.  in  pan.  "  Declam.  .fOG. 

''  Puellis  imprimis  nulla  danda  occasio  lapsus.  Lemn.  lib.  1.  54.  de  vit.  iustit.  "^  See  ^|ore  part  1.  s. 

mem.  2.  subs.  4.  ''  Filia  excedens  annum  2.5.  potest  inscio  patre  nubere,  licet  indignus  sit  maritus,  et  eum 

cogere  ad  congrue  dotandura.  '  Ne  appetcnti*  procacioris  reputetur  auctor.  '  Expetita  enim  magis 

debet  vidcri  a  viro  quara  ipsa  viium  expcti.ssc  e  Mulier  apud  nos  21.  annoium  vctula  est  ct  projectitia. 

•>  C'omad.  J.ycistrat.  And.  Dive  lutcrpr,  '  Ansonius  cdy.  11. 
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Let  tliem  take  time  then  while  they  may,  make  ach'antage  of  youth,  and  as  he 
prescribes, 

'•  ^  Collige  virgo  rosas  dum  flos  novus  et  iiova  pubes,  I      "  Pair  maids,  go  gather  roses  in  the  prime, 
Et  memor  esto  sevum  sic  properare  tuum."  |         And  thinii  that  as  a  fiower  so  goes  on  time." 

Let's  all  love,  dum  vires  annique  sinunt,  while  wc  are  in  the  flower  of  ycars^  fit 
for  love  matters,  and  while  time  serves  :  for 

"  I  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt,  I  "  "'  Suns  that  set  may  rise  again, 

Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux,  Uut  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 

Nox  est  i)eri]etu6  una  dormlenda."  |  'Tis  with  us  perpetual  night." 

Volut  irremcabile  teynjjus,  time  past  cannot  be  recalled.  But  we  need  no  such 
exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward  :  yet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and 
all  be  not  as  it  should,  as  Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  sou  swore, 
because  he  taught  him  no  better,  if  a  maid  or  young  man  miscarry,  I  think 
their  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  governors,  neque  vos  (saith 
"  Chrysostom)  a  supplicio  immunes  evadetis,  si  non  statim  ad  nuptias,  Sfc.  are  in 
as  much  fault,  and  as  severely  to  be  punished  as  theu"  children,  in  providing  for 
them  no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I  could  wish  that 
good  counsel  of  the  comical  old  man  were  put  in  practice, 

"  "  Opulentiores  pauperiorum  ut  filias  I  "  That  rich  men  would  maiTy  poor  maidens  some, 
Indotas  duciiut  uxores  domum  :  And  that  without  ilowiy,  and  so  bring  them  home, 

Et  multo  fiet  civitas  concordior,  So  would  much  concord  lie  in  our  city, 

Et  invidia  nos  minore  utemur,  quam  utimur."  1      Less  envy  should  we  liave,  much  more  pity." 

If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more  content  aud 
quietness  in  a  commonwealth.  Beauty,  good  bringing  up,  mcthinks,  is  a  sufficient 
portion  of  itself,  p  Dos  est  sua  forma  pitellis,  "  her  beauty  is  a  maiden's  dower," 
and  he  doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides,  in  i  Aristajnetus, 
married  a  poor  man's  child,  facie  non  illtetahili,  of  a  merry  countenance,  and 
heavenly  visage,  in  pity  of  her  estate,  aud  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to 
Delos,  to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass,  and  want- 
ing moans  to  get  her  love,  flung  a  golden  apple  into  her  lap,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion upon  it, 

*'  Juro  tibi  sane  per  mystica  s.icra  Dianas,  I      "I  swear  by  all  the  rites  of  Diana, 

Me  tibi  venturum  comitem,  sponsumque  futurum."  |  I'll  come  and  he  thy  husband  if  I  may." 

She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  some  small  inquiry  of  his  person  and  estate,  was 
married  imto  him. 

"  Blessed  is  the  wooing, 
That  is  not  long  a  doing." 

As  the  saying  is  ;  when  the  parties  are  sufliciently  known  to  each  other,  what 
needs  such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circumstances  ?  dost  thou  know  her  condi- 
tions, her  bringing-up,  like  her  person  ?  let  her  means  be  what  they  Avill,  take 
her  without  any  more  ado.  rDJ^JQ  ^mi  ^Eueas  were  accidentally  driven  by  a 
storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a  match  upon  it  ;  Massinissa  was  married 
to  that  fair  captive  Sophonisba,  King  Syphax'wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw 
her  first,  to  prevent  Scipio  La.'lius,  lest  they  should  determine  otherwise  of  her. 
If  thou  lovest  the  party,  do  as  much  :  good  education  and  beauty  is  a  compe- 
tent dowry,  stand  not  upon  money.  Erurd  olim  aitrei  homines  (saith  Theocri- 
tus) et  adamantes  redamahard,  in  the  golden  world  men  did  so,  (in  the  reign  of 
s  Oo'vo'es  belike,  before  stao-o-erina-  Ninus  beo-an  to  domineer)  if  all  be  true  that 
is  reported  :  and  some  few  now-a-days  will  do  as  much,  here  and  there  one  ; 
'tis  well  done  methinks,  and  all  happiness  befal  them  for  so  doing.  '  Leontius, 
a  philosopher  of  Athens,  had  a  fair  daughter  called  Athenais,  nndto  corporis 
lepore  ac  Venere,  (saith  mine  author)  uf  a  comely  carriage,  he  gave  her  no  por- 

^  Idem.         '  Catullus.        ">  Translated  by  M.  B.  Johnson.        "  Horn.  .'j.  in  I .  Thes  cap.  4. 1.        "  Plautus. 
1'  Ovid.  1  Epist.  12.  1.  2.  Eligit  con.iugem  paupereni,  indotatam  et  subito  deamavit,  c-x  commiseratioue 

ejus  inopiac.  '  Virg.  yEn.  » Fabius  pictor :  amor  ipse  conjun.^it  populos,  &c.  '  Lipsius  polit. 

Sebast.  M.iyer.  Select.  Sect.  1.  cap.  13. 
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tion  ])iit  her  bringing  up,  occulto  formce  prcemgio,  out  of  some  secret  fore- 
knowledge of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had  amongst  his  other 
children.  But  she,  thus  qualified,  was  jjreferred  by  some  friends  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister,  of  whom  she  was  baptised  and 
called  Eudocia.  Thcodosius,  the  emperor,  in  short  space  took  notice  of  her 
excellent  beauty  ami  good  parts,  and  a  little  after,  upon  his  sister's  sole  com- 
mendation, made  her  his  wife  :  'twas  nobly  done  of  Theodosius.  "  Rodophe 
was  the  fairest  lady  in  her  days  in  all  Egy|5t  ;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by 
chance,  (her  maids  meanwhile  looking  but  carelessly  to  her  clothes)  an  eagle 
stole  away  one  of  her  shoes,  and  laid  it  in  Psammeticus  the  King  of  Egypt's 
lap  at  Memphis  :  he  wondered  at  the  excellency  of  the  shoe  and  pretty  foot, 
but  more  Acptikv  factum,  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing  of  it  :  and  caused 
forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that  owned  that  shoe  shoidd  come 
presently  to  his  court  ;  the  virgin  came,  and  was  forthwith  married  to  the 
lung.  I  say  this  was  heroically  done,  and  like  a  prince  :  I  commend  him  for 
it,  and  all  such  as  have  means,  that  will  either  do  (as  he  did)  themselves,  or 
so  for  love,  <kc.,  marry  their  children.  If  he  be  rich,  let  him  take  such  a  one 
as  wants,  if  she  be  virtuously  given  ;  for  as  Syracides,  cap.  7.  ver.  19.  adviseth, 
"  Forego  not  a  wife  and  good  woman  ;  for  her  grace  is  above  gold."  If  she 
have  fortunes  of  her  own,  let  her  make  a  man.  Danaus  of  Laceda^mon  had  a 
many  daughters  to  bestow,  and  means  enough  for  them  all,  he  never  stood 
inquiring  after  great  matches,  as  others  used  to  do,  but  "  sent  for  a  company 
of  brave  young  gallants  home  to  his  house,  and  bid  his  daughters  choose  every 
one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  take  him  for  her  husband,  without  any  more 
ado.  This  act  of  his  was  much  approved  in  those  times.  But  in  this  iron  age  of 
ours,  we  resjoect  riches  alone,  (for  a  maid  must  buy  her  husband  now  with 
a  great  dowry,  if  she  will  have  him)  covetousncss  and  filthy  lucre  mars  all  good 
matches,  or  some  such  by-respects.  Crales,  a  Servian  prince,'  (as  Nicephorus 
Gregoras  Rom.  Hist.  lib.  6.  relates  it,)  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Eudocia,  the 
emperor's  sister  ;  though  her  brother  much  desired  it,  yet  she  coidd  not  ^  abide 
him,  for  he  had  three  former  wives,  all  basely  abused  ;  but  the  emperor  still, 
Oralis  amicitiam  magni  faciens,  because  he  was  a  great  prince,  and  a  trouble- 
some neighbour,  much  desired  his  aiSnity,  and  to  that  end  betrothed  his  own 
daughter  Simonida  to  him,  a  little  girl  five  years  of  age  (he  being  forty -five,) 
and  five  ^  years  older  than  the  emperor  himself :  such  disproportiouable  and 
unlikely  matches  can  wealth  and  a  fair  fortune  make.  And  yet  not  that  alone, 
it  is  not  only  money,  but  sometimes  vain-glory,  pride,  ambition,  do  as  much 
harm  as  wretched  covetousncss  itself  in  another  extreme.  If  a  yeoman  have 
one  sole  daughter,  he  must  over-match  her,  above  her  birth  and  calling,  to  a 
gentleman  forsooth,  because  of  her  great  portion,  too  good  for  one  of  her  own 
rank*,  as  he  supposeth  :  a  gentleman's  daughter  and  heir  must  be  married  to  a 
knight  baronet's  eldest  son  at  least  ;  and  a  knight's  only  daughter  to  a  baron 
himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dower  deserves  it.  And  thus 
striving  for  more  honour  to  their  wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  dis- 
contents follow,  and  oftentimes  they  ruinate  their  families.  ^  Paulus  Jovius 
gives  instance  in  Galeatius  the  Second,  that  heroical  Duke  of  Milan,  externas 
affinitates,  decoras  quidem  regio  fastu,  sed  sibi  et  poster  is  damnosas  et  fere  exi- 
tiales  qvcesivit ;  he  married  his  eldest  son  John  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  King 
of  France  his  sister,  but  she  was  socero  tarn  gravis,  ut  ducentis  millibus  aureo- 
rum  constiterit,  her  entertainment  at  Milan  was  so  costly  that  it  almost  undid 

"  Mayeius  select,  sect,  1.  c  14.  et  ^Elian.  1. 13.  c.  33.  cum  faimilre  lavantis  vestes  incuriosus  custodirent,  &c. 
maiiflavit  per  unlversani  .J^gyptum  ut  foemina  qusereretur,  cujus  is  calceus  asset ;  earaque  sic  inventam  in 
matrimonium  aecepit.  "  Pausanias  lib.  3.  de  Laconicis.  Dimisit  qui  nunciarunt,  &c.  optionem  puellis 

dedit,  ut  earuni  quselibet  eum  silii  virum  deligeret,  cujus  maxime  esset  forma  complacita.  v  lllius 

conjugium  abominabitur.  '  Socero  quinque  circiter  annos  natu  minor.  »  Vit.  Galeat.  secundi. 
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him.  His  daughter  Violanta  was  married  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
youngest  sou  to  Edward  the  Third,  King  of  England,  hut,  ad  ejus  adoentum 
tantce  opes  tarn  admirabili  Uheralitate  profuscE  sunt,  ut  opulenfisshnorum  regitm 
sple)idorem  superasse  videretur,  he  was  welcomed  with  such  incredible  magnifi- 
cence, that  a  king's  purse  was  scarce  able  to  bear  it  ;  for  besides  many  rich 
presents  of  horses,  arms,  plate,  money,  jewels,  <kc.,  he  made  one  dinner  for 
him  and  his  company,  in  which  were  thirty-two  messes  and  as  much  provision 
left,  id  relatce  a  mer/sa  dapes  decern  millibus  hominuni  sufficererd,  as  would 
serve  ten  thousand  men  :  but  a  little  after  Lionel  died,  novce  nuptce  et  intem- 
pestivis  conviviis  operam  dans,  Sfc.,  and  to  the  duke's  great  loss,  the  solem- 
nity was  ended.  So  can  titles,  honours,  ambition,  make  many  brave,  but 
unfortunate  matches  of  all  sides  for  by-respects,  (though  both  crazed  in  body 
and  mind,  most  unwilling,  averse,  and  often  unfit,)  so  love  is  banished,  and  we 
feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end.  But  I  am  too  lavish  peradventure  in  this 
subject. 

Another  let  or  hindrance  is  strict  and  severe  disciphne,  laws  and  rigorous  \ 
customs,  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set  times,  and  in  some  places  ;  as  appren-  ^ 
tices,  servants,  coUegiates,  states  of  lives  in  copyholds,  or  in  some  base  inferior  / 
offices,  ^  Velle  licet  in  such  cases,  potiri  non  licet,  as  he  said.  They  see  but  as 
jirisoners  through  a  grate,  they  covet  and  catch,  but  Tantalus  a  labris,  S^c. 
Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is  in  such  an  estate  to  attempt.  '^  Gravissimum 
est  adamare  nee  potiri,  'tis  a  grievous  thing  to  love  and  not  enjoy.  They  may, 
indeed,  I  deny  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and  have  free  choice,  some  of  them  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  their  case  is  desperate,  Lnpium  aurihus  tenent,  they  hold  a 
wolf  by  the  ears,  they  must  either  burn  or  starve.  'Tis  cornutum  sophisma, 
hard  to  resolve,  if  they  marry  they  forfeit  their  estates,  they  are  undone,  and 
starve  themselves  through  begifary  and  want  :  if  they  do  not  marry,  in  this 
heroical  passion  they  furiously  rage,  are  tormented,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
predominate  affections.  Every  man  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him 
^  pray  for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth  in  his  Tract  de  Ditortiis,  because  God  hath 
so  called  him  to  a  single  life,  in  taking  away  the  means  of  marriage.  ^  Paul 
would  have  gone  from  Mysia  to  Bithynia,  but  the  spirit  suffered  him  not,  and 
thou  wouldst  peradventure  be  a  married  man  with  aU  thy  will,  but  that  pro- 
tecting angel  holds  it  not  fit.  The  devil  too  sometimes  may  divert  by  his  ill 
suggestions,  and  mar  many  good  matches,  as  the  same  ^  Paul  was  willing  to 
see  tlic  Romans,  but  hindered  of  Satan  he  could  not.  There  be  those  that 
think  they  are  necessitated  by  fate,  their  stars  have  so  decreed,  and  therefore 
they  grxmible  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well  inclined  to  marry,  but  one 
rub  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way  ;  I  know  what  astrologers  say  in  this  behalf, 
what  Ptolemy  quadrijMrtit.  Tract.  4.  cap.  4.  Skoner //3.  1.  cap.  12.  what 
Leovitius  f/cnitur.  exenij/l.  1.  which  Sextus  ah  Ileminga  takes  to  be  the  horo- 
scope of  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  what  Pezelius,  Origanaus  and  Leovitius  his  illus- 
trator Garceus,  cap.  12.  what  Junctine,  Protanus,  Campanella,  what  the  rest, 
(to  omit  those  Arabian  conjectures  a  pjarte  conjugii,  a  parte  lascivice,  triplici- 
tates  veneris,  S)C.,  and  those  resolutions  upon  a  question,  an  arnica potiatur,  Sfc.^ 
determine  in  this  behalf,  viz.  an  sit  natus  conjugem  habiturus,  facile  an  difficul- 
tcr  sit  .ywnsam  impetraturus,  quot  conjuges,  quo  tempore,  quales  decernantur 
nato  uxores,  de  niutuo  amore  conjugem,  both  in  men's  and  women's  genitures, 
by  the  examination  of  the  seventh  house  the  almutens,  lords  and  planets  there, 
rt  (X  ^  et  Q)  ^  c^'C,  by  pai'ticular  aphorisms.  Si  dotninus  Z'"^  in  7™^  vel  secunda 
nobilem  decernit  iixorem,  servatn  aut  ignobilem  si  duodecima.  Si  Venus  in 
12'"'"^,  S^x\,  with  many  such,  too  tedious  to  relate.     Yet  let  no  man  bo  troubled, 

*■  Apuleius  in  Catel.  nobis  cupido  velle  d.at,  posse  abnegat.  ''  Anacreon.  56.  "^  Continentia;  donum 

ex  fide  postulet  quia  certum  sit  eum  vocari  ad  ccplihatum  cui  demis,  &c.         =  Act.  xvi.  7.         '  Rom.  i.  13. 
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or  fiiul  himself  grieved  with  such  predictions,  as  llier.  Wolfius  well  saith  in 
his  astrological  f^'dialogue,  non  sunt prcetoriana  decretu,  they  be  but  conjectures, 
the  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce, 

"  Siilera  coqioribus  pr.xsunt  cttlestia  nostris, 
Sunt  ea  de  vili  condita  namque  Into  : 
1  Cogere  sed  neqiiQunt  aniimim  rati'oiie  fruentem, 

Qiiippe  subiuiperio  solius  ipsedei  est."'' 

wisdom,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate  if  not  quite  alter  such  decrees, 
Fortuna  sua  d  cujusque  fingitur  moribus,  '  Qui  cauti,  pruilentes,  vofi  comjmtes, 
c^r.,let  no  man  then  be  terrified  or  molested  with  such  astrological  aphorisms,  or 
be  much  moved,  cither  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  sucb  predictions,  but  let  every 
man  follow  his  own  free  will  in  this  case,  and  do  as  he  sees  cause.  Better  it 
is  indeed  to  marry  than  burn,  for  their  souls'  health,  but  for  their  present  for- 
tunes, by  some  other  means  to  pacify  themselves,  and  divert  the  stream  of  this 
fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are,  ^  rest  satisfied,  lugentes  virginitatis  Jioreni 
sic  aruisse,  deploring  tlieii-  misery  with  that  eunucb  in  Libanius,  since  there  is 
no  help  or  remedy,  and  with  Jephtha's  daughter  to  bewail  their  vii-ginities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition,  those  rash  vows  of  monks  and  friars,  and  such 
as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more  tyrannical  and  much  worse.  Nature, 
youth,  and  his  furious  passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the  one  side  ; 
but  their  order  and  vow  cheeks  them  on  the  other.  ^  Voloque  suo  sua  forma 
repugnat.  What  merits  and  indidgences  they  heap  unto  themselves  by  it,  what 
commodities,  I  know  not  ;  but  I  am  sm'e,  from  such  rash  vows,  and  inhuman 
manner  of  life,  proceed  many  inconveniences,  many  diseases,  many  vices,  mas- 
tupration,  satyi'iasis,  "^  priapismus,  melancholy,  madness,  fornication,  adidtery, 
buggery,  sodomy,  theft,  murder,  and  all  manner  of  mischiefs  :  read  but  Bale's 
Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of  abbeys  here  in  England,  Henry 
Stephan.  his  Apol.  for  Herodotus,  that  which  ^^'icus  writes  in  one  of  his  epis- 
tles, "  "  that  Pope  Gregory  when  he  saw  600  skulls  and  bones  of  infants  taken 
out  of  a  fishpond  near  a  nunnery,  thereupon  retracted  that  decree  of  priests' 
marriages,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  a  slaughter,  was  much  grieved  at  it, 
and  pui'ged  himself  by  repentance."  Read  many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is 
to  be  done,  is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not  ?  No,  saith  BeUarmine,  cap.  38.  lib. 
de  Monach.  melius  est  scortari  et  uri  quam  de  voto  coclibatus  ad  nuptias  transire, 
better  burn  or  fly  out,  than  to  break  thy  vow.  And  Coster  in  his  Enchirid.  de 
coelibat.  sacerdotum,  saith  it  is  tibfioiviiely  gravius  peccatum,  "  "  ^  greater  sin  for 
a  priest  to  marry,  than  to  keep  a  concubine  at  home."  Gregory  de  Valence, 
cap.  6.  de  coelibat.  maintains  the  same,  as  those  Essei  and  Montanists  of  old. 
Insomuch  that  many  votaries,  out  of  a  false  persuasion  of  merit  and  hohuess  in 
this  kind,  will  sooner  die  than  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving  of  their  lives. 
1' Anno  1419.  Pius  2,  Pope,  James  Rossa,  nephew  to  the  Iving  of  Portugal, 
and  then  elect  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  "  i  Avhen 
his  physicians  told  him,  that  his  disease  was  such,  he  must  either  lie  with  a 
wench,  marry,  or  die,  cheerfully  chose  to  die."  Now  they  commended  him 
for  it  :  but  St.  Paid  teacheth  otherwise,  "Better  marry  than  burn,"  and  as 
St.  Hierome  gravely  delivers  it,  Alia;  sunt  leges  Ccesarum,  alice  Christi,  aliud 
Papinianus,  cdiud  Paulus  noster  prcccipil,  there  's  a  difference  betwixt  God's 
ordinances  and  men's  laws:  and  therefore  Cy^n-i an  Epist.  8.  boldly  denomiceth, 
impiuyn  est,  adulterum,  est,  sacrilegum  est,  quodcunque  humano  furore  statuitur, 

p  Prrefix.  gen.  I,eo\itii.        ''  "  The  stai-s  in  flie  skies  preside  over  our  persons,  for  they  ai-e  made  of  humble 
matter.     They  cannot  bind  a  rational  mind,  for  that  is  under  the  control  of  God  only."  '  Idem  Wolfius 

dial.  ^  "  That  is,  make  the  best  of  it,  and  t.ake  his  lot  as  it  falls."  '  Ovid.  1.  Met.     "  Their  beauty  is 

inconsistent  with  their  vows."  >"  Mercurialis  de  Priapismo.  "  Biemorabile  quod  lUricus  epistola  refert 
Gregorium  quum  e.\  piscina  quadam  nllata  plus  quam  sex  mille  infantum  capita  viiiisset,  iugemuisse  et 
decretum  de  ca?lib.atu  tantam  ca;dis  causaiu  coufessus  coudigno  ilhid  ptrnitentiae  fructu  purgasse.  Kemnisius 
ex  concil.  Trident,  part.  3.  de  cccUbatu  sacerdotum.  "  .si  nubat,  quam  si  donii  concubinam  .ilat. 

r  .Mphonsus  Cicaonius  lib.  do  gest.  ponliticuni.  i  Cum  medici  suadercnt  ut  aut  nuberet  aut  coitu  uteretur, 
sic  mortem  vitai'i  posse  mortem  potius  intrepidus  expectavit,  <^c. 
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ut  disposilio  divma  violetur,  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous,  and  sacri- 
legious, what  men  make  and  ordain  after  their  own  fui'ies  to  cross  God's  laws. 
'  Georgius  WiceUus,  one  of  their  own  arch  divines  [Inspect,  eccles.  pag.  18) 
exclaims  against  it,  and  all  such  rash  monastical  vows,  and  would  have  such 
persons  seriously  to  consider  what  they  do,  whom  they  admit,  ne  in  postcriwi 
qiierantur  de  inanihus  stupris,  lest  they  repent  it  at  last.  For  eitlier,  as  he 
follows  it,^  you  must  allow  them  concubines  or  suffer  them  to  marry,  for  scarce 
shall  you  find  three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui  per  adaiem  non  anient,  that 
are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust.  Wherefore  I  conclude,  it  is  an  unnatural 
and  impious  thing  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  too  severe  and  iuhimian 
an  edict.  i 


'  The  silly  wren,  the  titmouse  also, 
The  little  redbreast  hare  their  eleetion, 
Thi'jfli)  I  saw  and  torn  titer  </one, 
Whereas  hem  list,  about  environ 
As  they  ofJcinde  have  inclination. 
And  as  nature  impress  and  (juicle. 
Of  cvcryth  intj  list  to  j)rovide. 


But  man  alone,  alas  the  hard  stond, 
Full  cruelly  by  kinds  ordinance 
Constraincel  is,  and  by  statutes  bound. 
And  debarred  from  all  such  pleasance  : 
What  meaneth  this,  what  is  this  pretence 
Of  laws,  I  ivis,  arjainst  all  ri(jht  of  kindc 
Without  a  cause,  so  luirrow  men  to  binds  ? 


Many  layiiien  repine  still  at  priests'  marriages  above  the  rest,  and  not  at 
clei-gymen  only,  but  of  all  the  meaner  sort  and  condition,  they  would  have  none 
marry  but  such  as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their  parish 
belike  shall  be  pestered  with  orphans,  and  the  world  full  of  beggars  :  but 
"  these  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  monsters  of  men,  shallow  politicians,  they 
do  not  ^  consider  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it  ought, 
how  many  colonies  into  America,  Terra  Australis  incognita,  Africa,  may  be 
sent  ?  Let  them  cousvdt  with  Sir  William  Alexander's  Book  of  Colonies, 
Orpheus  Junior's  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitburne,  Mr.  Ilagthorpe,  &c.  and 
they  shall  sm-elybe  otherwise  informed.  Those  politic  Romans  were  of  another 
mind,  they  thought  their  city  and  country  could  never  be  too  populous,  y  Adrian 
the  emperor  said  he  had  rather  have  men  than  money,  malle  se  homimim 
adjectione  amjdiare  imperimn,  quam  pecunid.  Augustus  Caesar  made  an 
oi-ation  in  Rome  ad  calihes,  to  persuade  them  to  marry  ;  some  countries  com- 
pelled them  to  marry  of  old,  as  ''■  Jews,  Turks,  Indians,  Chinese,  amongst  the 
rest  in  these  days,  who  much  wonder  at  our  discipline  to  suffer  so  many  idle 
persons  to  live  in  monasteries,  and  often  marvel  how  they  can  live  honest. 
"  In  the  isle  of  Maraguan,  the  governor  and  petty  king  there  did  wonder  at 
the  Frenchmen,  and  achnire  how  so  many  friars,  and  the  rest  of  their  company 
coidd  live  without  wives,  they  thought  it  a  thing  impossible,  and  would  not 
believe  it.  If  these  men  shoidd  but  survey  our  multitudes  of  religious  houses, 
observe  our  numbers  of  monasteries  all  over  Em-ope,  18  nunneries  in  Padua, 
in  Venice  34  cloisters  of  monks,  28  of  mms,  &C.  ex  ungne  leonem,  'tis  to  this 
proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what  would  they  think,  do  they 
live  honest  ?  Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I  am  of  Tertullian's  mind,  that 
few  can  continue  but  by  compidsion.  '*  ^  0  chastity  (saith  he)  thou  art  a  rare 
goddess  in  the  world,  not  so  easily  got,  seldom  continuate  :  thou  mayest  now 
and  then  be  compelled,  either  for  defect  of  nature,  or  if  discipline  persuade, 
decrees  enforce:"  or  for  some  such  by-respects,  sullenness,  discontent,  they 
have  lost  their  first  loves,  may  not  have  whom  they  Avill  themselves,  want  of 
means,  rash  vows,  he.  But  can  he  willingly  contain  ?  I  think  not.  There- 
fore, either  out  of  commiseration  of  human  imbecility,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent 

'  Epist.  ■'!0.        '  Vide  vitani  ejus  edit.  1C23.  Jij  I).  T.  .James.      '  Lidgate,  in  Chaucer's  Flower  of  Cuitesie. 
"  "fis  not  multitude  but  idleness  which  causetli  beggary.  '  Or  to  set  them  awork,  and  I>riug  them  up  in 

some  Iionest  trades.        v  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  .^)6.         '  tardus.  Uu,\torphiu3.         "Claude  Alb.-iville  iu  his  hist, 
of  the  Frenchmen  to  the  Isle  of  Maragnan,  An.  1014.  ''  Uara  quidem  dea  tu  es  O  ch.astitas  in  his  terri.s, 

ncc  facile  pcrfecta,  rnrius  perpctua,  cogi  nonnunriuam  potest,  ob  naturK  defectum,  vel  si  disciplina  pervaserit, 
ccnsura  compresserit. 
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a  far  worse  inconvenience,  for  they  hold  some  of  them  as  necessary  as  meat 
and  drink,  and  because  vigour  of  youtli,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  men's 
bodies  do  so  furiously  desire  it,  they  have  heretofore  in  some  nations  hberally 
athnitted  polygamy  and  stews,  a  hundred  thousand  courtesans  in  Grand  Cairo 
in  J5g}^it,  as  '-■  Radzivilus  observes,  are  tolerated,  besides  boys  :  how  many  at 
Fez,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  &c.,  and  still  in  many  other  provinces 
and  cities  of  Europe  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think  young  men,  church- 
men, and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can  hardly  live  honest.  The  consideration 
of  this  belike  uiade  Vibius,  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  '^  Crassus,  that  rich 
Roman  gallant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ttt  voluptatis  quam  cekis  ilia  desiderat  copiam 
faceret,  to  gratify  him  the  more,  send  two  '^  lusty  lasses  to  accompany  him  all 
that  while  he  Avas  there  imprisoned.  And  Surenus,  the  Parthian  general, 
when  he  warred  against  the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  200  concubines, 
as  the  Swiss  soldiers  do  now  commonly  their  wives.  But,  because  this  course 
is  not  generally  approved,  but  rather  contradicted  as  milawfid  and  abhorred, 
•"in  most  countries  they  do  much  encourage  them  to  marriage,  give  great 
rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children,  and  mulct  those  that  will  not  marry, 
Jus  trium  liberorum,  and  in  Agellius,  Ub.  2.  cap.  15.  Elian,  lib.  G.  cap.  5. 
Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  s  We  read  that  three  children  freed  the  father  from 
painful  offices,  and  five  from  all  contribution.  "  A  woman  shall  be  saved  by 
bearino-  children."  Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  ''  Plato  will,  6  de 
letjfibus,  he  that  marrieth  not  before  35  years  of  his  age,  must  be  compelled 
and  pvmished,  and  the  money  consecrated  to  '  Juno's  temple,  or  applied  to 
public  uses.  They  account  him,  in  some  countries,  imfortunate  that  dies  with- 
out a  wife,  a  most  imhappy  man,  as  ^  Boetius  infers,  and  if  at  all  happy,  j^ct 
infortimio  felix,  unhappy  in  his  supposed  happiness.  They  commonly  deplore 
his  estate,  and  much  lament  him  for  it :  0,  my  sweet  son,  ite.  See  Lucian, 
de  Luctu,  iSandsfol.  83,  &c. 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part,  they  are  mar- 
ried themselves,  and  for  others,  let  them  burn,  fire  and  flame,  they  care  not,  so 
they  be  not  troubled  with  them.  Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous, 
they  may  marry  when  they  will  both  for  ability  and  means,  but  so  nice,  that 
except  as  Theophilus  the  emperor  was  presented,  by  his  mother  Euprosune, 
with  all  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  empire  in  the  great  chamber  of  his  palace 
at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a  golden  apple  to  her  he  liked  best.  If  they  might 
so  take  and  choose  whom  they  list  out  of  aU  the  fair  maids  their  nation  affords, 
they  could  happily  condescend  to  marry  :  otherwise,  &c.,  Avhy  should  a  man 
marry,  saith  another  epicurean  rout,  ■what  's  matrimony  but  a  matter  of  money  ? 
why  should  free  nature  be  entrenched  on,  confined  or  obliged,  to  this  or  that 
man  or  woman,  with  these  manacles  of  body  and  goods  ?  &c.  There  are  those 
too  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow  women  all  their  lives  long,  spo??si 
Penelopes,  never  well  but  in  their  company,  Avistly  gazing  on  their  beauties, 
observing  close,  hanging  after  them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet  dare  not, 
will  not  marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  distrustful 
of  God's  providence,  "  they  will  not,  dare  not  for  such  worldly  respects,"  fear 
of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they  shall  light,  as  "  '  Lemuius  saith,  on  a 
scold,  a  slut,  or  a  bad  wife."  And  therefore,  "^  Tristem  Juventam  venere 
desertd  colunt,  they  are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  "  Epaminondas  did,  "  °  Nil  ait 

<^  Peregrin,  llierosol.         "^  Plutarch,  vita  ejus,  adolescentise  medio  constitutus.  «  Ancillas  duas  egregia 

forma  et  zetatis  flore.  '  Alex.  ab.  Alex.  1.  4.  c.  8.  e  Tres  tilii  patrem  ab  excubiis,  quinque  ab  omnibus 

officiis  liberabanto.  *■  I'rsecepto  primo,  cogatur  nubere  aut  mulctetur  et  pecunia  templo  .Junonis  dedicetur 
et  publica  fiat.  '  Consol.  3.  pros.  7.  ''  Nic.  Hill.  Kpic.  philos.  '  Qui  se  capistro  matrimonii  alligari 

non  patiuntur,  Lemn.  lib.  4.  13.  de  occult,  nat.  Abhorrent  multi  i  matrimouio,  ne  morosam,  querulam, 
acerbam,  amaram  uxorem  perferre  cogantur.  "'  Senec.  Ilippol.  "  Ca%bs  euim  vixerat  nee  ad 

uxorem  ducendam  unqviam  induci  potuit.  "  Senec.  Hip.   "  X'here  is  nothing  better,  nothing  preferable 

to  a  single  life." 
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esseprius,  melius  nilcoelibe  viid,^'  and  ready  with  Hippolitus  to  abjure  all  women, 
P  Detestor  omnes,  horreo,fugio,  execror,  Sfc.     But, 

' '  Hippolite  nescis  quod  fugis  vitae  bonum, 
Ilippolite  nescis" — — 

"  alas,  poor  Hippolitus,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest,  'tis  otherwise,  Hip- 
politus." 1  Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uxor  literato  sit  ducenda,  whether  a  scholar 
should  many,  if  she  be  fair  she  wiU  bring-  him  back  from  his  grammar  to  his 
horn  book,  or  else  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  wiU  hinder  his  study  ;  if 
foul  with  scolding,  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as  Philippus  Beroaldus,  that 
gi-eat  Bononian  doctor,  once  writ,  impediri  enim  studia  Uterarum,  S,x..,  but  he 
recanted  at  last,  and  in  a  solemn  sort  with  true  conceived  words  he  did  ask  the 
Avorld  and  all  women  forgiveness.  But  you  shall  have  the  story  as  he  relates 
himself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  sixth  of  Apideius.  For  a  long  time  I 
lived  a  single  life,  et  ah  iixore  ducenda  semper  ahhcrrui,  nee  quicquam  libera 
lecto  censui  jucundius.  I  could  not  abide  marriage,  but  as  a  rambler,  erralicus 
ac  volalicus  amator  (to  use  his  own  words)  ]}er  midtiplices  atnoirs  discurrebam, 
I  took  a  snatch  where  I  coidd  get  it  ;  nay  more,  I  railed  at  marriage  down- 
right, and  in  a  public  auditory,  when  I  did  interpret  that  sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
out  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  I  did  hoaj)  up  all  the  dictcries  I  could  against 
women;  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus, />a//«of//«?«  cano,  nee  }:icenitet  censeri 
in  ordine  mariiorum,  I  approve  of  marriage,  I  am  glad  I  am  a  ■■  married  man, 
I  am  heartily  glad  I  have  a  wife,  so  sw^eet  a  wife,  so  noble  a  wife,  so  young, 
so  chaste  a  wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do  wish  and  desii-e  all  other  men  to 
marry  ;  and  especially  scholars,  that  as  of  old  Martia  did  by  Hortensius, 
Tereutia  by  Tulhus,  Calphurnia  to  Plinius,  Pudentilla  to  Apuleius,  s  hold  the 
candle  Avhilst  their  husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so  theirs  may  do  them, 
and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me.  Lotjother  men  be  averse,  rail  then  and 
scoff  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  to  the  cohfrary,  t'zV  s??zc  uxore  malorum 
expers  est,  ^-c.,  a  single  man  is  a  happy  man,  tkc,  but  this  is  a  toy.  *■  JVec 
dulces  amores  s])erne  puer,  neque  tu  choreas ;  these  men  are  too  distrustful 
and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such  speeches,  ^^  Par  cite  2^ei^<eorum  diffundere 
crimen  in  omnes.  "  They  must  not  condemn  aU  for  some."  As  there  be 
many  bad,  there  be  some  good  wives  ;  as  some  be  vicious,  some  be  virtuous. 
Read  what  Solomon  hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  xiii.  and  Syracides,  cap. 
26  et  30,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  a  virtuous  wife,  for  the  number  of  his 
days  shall  be  double.  A  virtuous  woman  rejoiceth  her  husband,  and  she  shall 
fulfil  the  years  of  his  life  in  peace.  A  good  wife  is  a  good  portion  (and  xxxvi. 
24),  an  help,  a  pillar  of  rest,"  columina  quietis,  ^  Qui  capit  iixorem,  fratrem 
capit  atque  sororem.  And  30,  "  He  that  hath  no  wife  waudereth  to  and  fro 
mom-ning."  Minuuntur  atrcE  conjuge  curce,  women  are  the  sole,  only  joy,  and 
comfort  of  a  man's  life,  born  ad  usum  et  lusuni  hominum,  Jirmamenta  Jamilice, 

"yDelitise  humani  generis,  solatia  vitae, 
Blanditiae  noctis,  placidissima  cura  diei, 
Vota  virum,  juvenuni  spes,"  &c. 

"  2  A  wife  is  a  young  man's  mistress,  a  middle  age's  companion,  an  old  man's 
nurse  :"  Partice])s  IcBtorum  et  tristium,  a  prop,  a  help,  &c. 

"  ^  Optima  ^^^i  possessio  est  uxor  benevola,  I      "  Man's  best  possession  is  a  loving  wife, 

Mitigans  iram  et  avertens  animam  ejus  a  tristitia."   |  She  tempers  anger  and  diverts  all  strife." 

There  is  no  joy,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the  world  like  to  that 
of  a  good  wife, 

"  Quam  cum  chara  domi  conjux,  fidusque  maritus 
Unanimes  degunt" '• 

p  Hor.        1  ^neas  Sylvius  de  dictis  Sigismundi.  Ilensius.  Primiero.        'Habeo  uxorem  ex  animi  sententia 
Camill.am  Paleotti  Jurisconsulti  filiam.  '  Legentibus  et  meditantibus  candelas  et  candelabrum  tenuerunt. 

'  Ilor.     "  Neither  despise  agreeable  love,  nor  mirthful  pleasui'e."  "Ovid.  »  Apbranius.     "  He  who 

chooses  a  wife,  takes  a  brother  and  a  sister."  v  Locheus.     "  The  delight  of  mankind,  the  solace  of  life, 

the  blandishments  of  night,  delicious  cares  of  day,  the  wishes  of  older  men,  the  hopes  of  young."  ^  Bacon's 
Essays.  "  Euripides.  ^  "  How  harmoniously  do  a  loving  wife  and  constant  husband  lead  their  lives." 
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.saith  our  Latin  Iloiiior,  slie  is  still  the  same  in  sickness  and  in  health,  his  eye, 
liis  hand,  his  hosoni  friend,  his  jiartncr  at  all  times,  his  other  self,  not  to  be 
separated  hy  any  caliiinity,  but  ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent,  and  as  the 
Indian  women  do,  live  and  die  with  him,  nay  more,  to  die  presently  for  him. 
Admetus,  king  of  Thcssaly,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  Avas  told  by 
Apollo's  Oracle,  that  if  he  could  get  anybody  to  die  for  him,  he  should  live 
longer  yet,  but  when  all  refused,  his  parents,  eisi  decrepili,  friends  and  followers 
forsook  him,  Alcestus,  his  wife,  though  young,  most  willingly  undertook  it  ; 
what  more  can  he  desired  or  expected  ?  And  although  on  the  other  side  there 
bo  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  (I  should  rail  downright  against  some  of 
them),  able  to  discourage  any  women  ;  yet  there  be  some  good  ones  again,  and 
those  most  observant  of  marriage  rites.  An  honest  country  fellow  (as  Fulgosus 
relates  it)  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  <=  at  plough  by  the  sea-side,  saw  his  wife 
carried  away  by  Mauritanian  pirates,  he  ran  after  in  all  haste,  up  to  the  chin 
first,  and  when  he  coidd  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  governor  of  the 
ship  to  deliver  bis  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let  him  follow  as  a 
prisoner,  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  galley-slave,  his  drudge,  willing  to  endure 
any  misery,  so  tbat  he  might  but  enjoy  his  dear  wife.  Tbe  Moors  seeing  the 
man's  constancy,  and  relating  the  Avhole  matter  to  their  governors  at  Tunis, 
set  them  both  free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain  themselves 
during  their  lives.  I  could  tell  many  stories  to  this  effect ;  but  put  case  it  often 
prove  otherwise,  because  marriage  is  troublesome,  wholly  therefore  to  avoid  it, 
is  no  argument  ;  "  '^He  that  will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world."  (Euse- 
yivLS,  jyrcEpar.  Evangel.  5.  cap.  50.)  Some  trouble  there  is  in  marriage  I  deny 
not,  Etsi  grave  sit  matrimoniuni,  saith  Erasmus,  edulcatur  tamen  multis,  Sfc, 
yet  there  be  many  things  to  ^  sweeten  it,  a  pleasant  wife,  placens  uxor,  pretty 
children,  dukes  nati,  delicicB  filiormn  hominum,  tlie  chief  delight  of  the  sons  of 
men  ;  Eccles.  ii.  8.  &c.  And  howsoever  though  it  were  all  ti'oubles,  ^iitiUtatis 
publico:  causa  devorandum.,  grave  quid  libenter  suheundum,  it  must  willingly  be 
undergone  for  public  good's  sake, 

"  R  Audita  (populus)  haec,  inquit  Susarion,  I      "  Hear  me,  O  my  countiymen,  saith  Susarion, 

Malae  sunt  mulieres,  veruntamen  O  populares,  Women  are  naught,  yet  no  life  without  one." 

Hoc  sine  malo  domum  inhahitare  non  licet."       | 

'^^ Malum  est  mulier,  sed  necessarium  malum.  They  are  necessary  evils,  and 
for  our  own  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them  to  have  issue,  '  Supplet  Venus  ac 
restituit  humanum  genus,  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what  end  is  a 
man  born  ?  why  lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ?  and  how  shall  he  do  that 
well,  if  he  do  not  marry  ?  Matrimonium  humano  generi  immortalitatem  tribuit, 
saith  Nevisanus,  matrimony  makes  us  immortal,  and,  according  to  ^  Tacitus, 
'tis  firmissimum  imperii  munimentum,  the  sole  and  chief  prop  of  an  empire. 
^  Indignt  vivit  per  quern  non  vivit  et  alter,  ^  which  Pelopidas  objected  to  Epa- 
minondas,  he  was  an  im worthy  member  of  a  commonwealth,  that  left  not  a  child 
after  him  to  defend  it,  and  as  "  Trismegistus  to  his  son  Tatius,  "have  no 
commerce  with  a  single  man  :"  Holding  belike  that  a  bachelor  coidd  not  live 
honestly  as  he  shoidd,  and  with  Georgius  Wicehus,  a  great  divine  and  holy 
man,  who  of  late  by  twenty-six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a  thing  most 
necessary  for  all  kind  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be  embraced  :  and 
is  persuaded  withal,  that  no  man  can  live  and  die  religiously,  and  as  he  ought, 
without  a  wife,  persuasus  neminem  jmsse  neque  jne  vivere,  neque  bene  mori 
citra  uxorem,  he  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  injurious  to  himself, 

■^  Cum  juxta  mare  agrum  coleret :  Omnis  enim  miserise  immemorem,  conjugalis  amor  eum  fecerat.    Non 
sine  ingenti  admiratione,  tanta  hominis  charitate  motus  rex  liberos  esse  jussit,  &c.  '' Qui  vult  vitare 

molestias  vitet  mundum.  <^  TiSs  ^io;  tIBv  n^-srvh  a.Tii  xt^uirr,;  atpeohiTv:!.  Quid  vita  est  quseso  quidve  est  sine 
Cypride  dulce  ?  Mimner.  '  Erasmus.  b  E  Sto'beo.  >'  Stenander.  '  Seneca  Hyp.  lib.  3.  num.  1. 
^  Hist.  lib.  4.  '  Palingenius.     "  He  lives  contemptibly  by  whom  no  other  lives."  "'  Bruson.  lib.  7. 

cap.  23.  "  Noli  societatem  habere,  &c. 
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destructive  to  the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  rebel  against  heaven  and 
eartli.  Let  our  wilful,  obstinate,  and  stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  this,  "  If  we 
could  live  without  wives,"  as  Marcellus  Numidicus  said  in  °  Agellius,  "we 
would  all  want  them  ;  but  because  we  cannot,  let  all  marry,  and  consult  rather 
to  the  public  good,  than  their  own  private  pleasm^e  or  estate."  It  were  an 
happy  thing,  as  wise  i'  Euripides  hath  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  be  so  provided,  sine  mulieruni  congressu,  without  women's  com- 
pany ;  but  that  may  not  be  : 

"  '5  Orbis  jacebit  squalUdo  tuqiis  situ,  I  "  Earth,  air,  sea,  land  eftsoon  would  come  to  nought, 

Vanum  sine  idlis  classibus  stabit  maro,  Tlie  world  itself  should  be  to  ruin  brought." 

Alesque  ccelo  deerit  et  sylvis  fera."  j 

Necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  I  trouble  myself,  to  find  arguments  to  persiiadc  to,  or  commend 
marriage  ?  behold  a  brief  al)stract  of  all  that  which  I  have  said,  and  much 
more,  succinctly,  pithily,  pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  delivered  in 
twelve  motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  "■  Jacobus  de  Voragine, 

1.  Res  est?  hahes  quce.  tueatur  et  aiigeat. — 2.  Non  est  P  hahes  qiice  qucm-at. 
— 3.  Secundce  res  sunt  ?  felicitas  dupUcatur. — 4.  Adversa?  sunt  ?  Cojisolatur, 
adsidet,  onus  participat  tit  tolerabile  fiat. — 5.  Domi  es  ?  solitudinis  tcedium 
pellit. — 6.  Foras  ?  Diseedenteni  visu  j)rosequitur,  absentem  desiderat,  redeun- 
teyn  Iceta  excipit. — 7.  Nihil  jucundum  absque  societate?  Nulla  societas  matri- 
monio  suavior. — 8.  Vinculum  co7ijugalis  charitatis  adamentinum. — 9.  Accres- 
cit  dulcis  affinium  turba,  dupUcatur  numerus  jMrentum,  fratrum,  sororum, 
nepotum. — 10.  Pulchra  sis  j(?ro/e /?flr(?7?s. — 11.  Lex  Mosis  sterilitatem  matri- 
monii execratur,  quayito  aynplius  cmlibatum  ? — 12.  Si  natura  jyoetiam  non 
effugit,  ne  voluntas  quidem  effugiet. 

1.  Hast  thou  means  ?  thou  hast  none  to  keep  and  increase  it. — 2.  Ilast 
none  ?  thou  hast  one  to  help  to  get  it. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity?  thine  happiness 
is  doubled. — 4.  Ai't  in  adversity?  she'll  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy 
burden  to  make  it  more  tolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home  ?  she'll  drive  away  melan- 
choly.— 6.  Art  abroad  ?  she  looks  after  thee  going  from  home,  wishes  for  thee 
in  thine  absence,  and  joyfully  welcomes  thy  return. — 7.  There 's  nothing 
delightsome  without  society,  no  society  so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band 
of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. — 9.  The  sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth, 
the  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews. — 10.  Thou 
art  made  a  father  by  a  fair  and  happy  issue. — 11.  Moses  cm-seth  the  barren- 
ness of  matrimony,  how  much  more  a  single  life? — 12.  If  nature  escape  not 
punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knows  it  not  ?  but  how  easy  a  matter  is  it  to. 
answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an  Antiparodia  quite  opposite  unto  it?  To 
exercise  myself  I  will  essay  : 

1.  Hast  thou  means  ?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it. — 2.  Hast  none  ?  thy  beg- 
gary is  increased.— 3.  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thy  happiness  is  ended. — 4.  Art  in 
adversity  ?  like  Job's  wife  she'll  aggravate  thy  misery,  vex  thy  soul,  make  thy 
burden  intolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home  ?  she'll  scold  thee  out  of  doors. — 6.  Art 
abroad  ?  If  thou  be  Avise  keep  thee  so,  she'U  perhaj>s  graft  horns  in  thine 
absence,  scowl  on  thee  coming  home. — 7.  Nothing  gives  more  content  than 
solitariness,  no  solitariness  like  this  of  a  single  life. — 8.  The  band  of  marriage 
is  adamantine,  no  hope  of  losing  it,  thou  art  undone. — 9.  Thy  nmnber  increas- 
eth, thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy  wife's  friends. — 10.  Thou  art  made  a 
cornuto  by  an  unchaste  wife,  and  shalt  bring  up  other  folks'  children  instead  of 
thine  own. — 11.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  prefers  a  single  life — 12.  Is 
marriage  honourable  ?     Wliat  an  immortal  crown  belongs  to  virginity  ? 

"  Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Si,  inquit,  Quirites,  sine  uxore  esse  possemus,  omnes  carerenius  ;  Sed  quoniam  sic  est, 
saluti  potius  publico  quam  voluptati  consulendum.  v  IJeatum  foret  si  liberos  auro  et  argento  mercari,  Ikv. 
>)  Seneca.  Hyp.  '  Gen.  ii.  Adjutoriura  simile,  &c. 
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So  Siracidcs  himself  speaks  as  much  as  may  be  for  and  against  women,  so 
doth  ahnost  every  philosopher  plead  pro  and  co)i,  every  poet  thus  argues  the 
case  (though  what  cares  viiJ^ks  homimim  what  they  say  ?)  :  so  can  I  conceive 
peradventure,  and  so  canst  thou  :  when  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  he  good, 
some  bad,  let's  put  it  to  the  venture.      I  conclude  therefore  with  Seneca, 

"  cur  Toro  viduo  jaces  ? 


Tristem  juventam  solve  :  nunc  luxus  rape, 
Effunde  liabenas,  optimos  vitae  dies 
Effluere  prohibe." 


"  Why  dost  thou  lie  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  days  to  pass  away  ?  "  Marry 
whilst  thou  mayest,  donee  viventi  canities  ahest  morosa,  whilst  thou  art  yet  able, 
yet  lusty,  ^  Elige  cui  dicas,  tu  mild  sola  jilaces,  make  thy  choice,  and  that  freely 
forthwith,  make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls.      'Tis  true, 


'  calamitosus  est  qui  incident 


In  malani  uxoreni,  felix  qui  in  bonam,' 

'Tis  a  hazard  both  waj^s  I  confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry,  "  Nam  ct  uxorem 
ducere,  et  non  ducere  malum  est,  it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good,  as  it  is  a  cross 
and  calamity  on  the  one  side,  so  'tis  a  sweet  delight,  an  incomparable  happi- 
ness, a  blessed  estate,  a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sole  content,  on  the  other ; 
'tis  all  in  the  proof.  Be  not  then  so  wayward,  so  covetous,  so  distrustful,  so 
curious  and  nice,  but  let's  all  marry,  7nutuos  foventes  amplexiis;  "  Take  me  to 
thee,  and  thee  to  me,"  to-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  day,  let 's  keep  it  holiday  for 
Cupid's  sake,  for  that  great  god  Love's  sake,  for  Hymen's  sake,  and  celebrate 
'^  Venus'  vigil  with  our  ancestors  for  company  together,  singing  as  they  did. 


■  Crasam  et  qui  nunquam  amavit,  quique  amavit, 

eras  amet, 
Ver  novum,  ver  jam  canorum,  ver  natus  orbis  est, 
Vere  concordant  amores,  vere  nubunt  alites, 

Et  nemus  coma  resolvit,  &c. 

Cras  amet,"  &c. 


'  Let  those  love  now  who  never  loved  before. 
And  those  who  always  loved  now  love  the  more  ; 
Sweet  loves  are  born  with  every  opening  spring  ; 
Birds  from  the  tender  boughs  their  pledges  sing," 
&c. 


Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbaras  de  re  uxor.  lib.  1. 
cap.  1.  Lemnius  de  institut.  cap.  4.  P.  Godefridus  de  Amor.  lib.  3.  cap.  1. 
y  Nevisanus,  lib.  3.  Alex,  ab  Alexandre,  lib.  4.  caj).  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmus'  tracts 
in  laudem  matrimonii,  t^r.,  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest  satisfied, 
recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his  former  folly,  singing  some  penitential 
ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a  pil- 
grimage to  his  shrine,  offer  to  his  image,  sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be  as 
willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest :  There  will  not  be  found,  I 
hope,  "  ^  No,  not  in  that  severe  family  of  Stoics,  who  shall  refuse  to  submit  his 
grave  heard,  and  supercilious  looks  to  the  clipping  of  a  wife,"  or  disagree  from 
his  fellows  in  this  point.  "  For  what  more  willingly  (as  ^  Varro  holds)  can  a 
proper  man  see  than  a  fair  wife,  a  sweet  wife,  a  loving  wife  ?  "  can  the  world 
afford  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a  fairer  object,  a  more  graciotis  aspect  ? 
Since  then  this  of  marriage  is  the  last  and  best  refuge,  and  cure  of  heroical 
love,  all  doubts  are  cleared,  and  impecHments  removed  ;  I  say  again,  what 
remains,  but  that  according  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily  joined,  since 
it  cannot  otherwise  be  helped  ?  God  send  us  all  good  wives,  every  man  his 
wish  in  this  kind,  and  me  mine ! 

*  And  God  that  cdl  this  world  hath  yivrought 

Send  him  his  Love  that  hath  it  so  dcere  hought. 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  ask  their  banns,  'tis  a  match.  ^  Fruitur  Rhodanthe 
sponsa,  sponso  Dosicle,  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles  shall  go  together,  Clitiphon 

«  Ovid.     "  Find  her  to  whom  you  may  say,  '  thou  art  my  only  pleasure.'  "        •  Euripides.    "  Unhappy  the 
man  who  has  met  a  bad  wife,  happy  who  found  a  good  one."  "  E  Grseco  Valerius,  lib.  7.  cap.  7.     "  To 

marry,  and  not  to  marry,  are  equally  base."  '  Pervigilium  Veneris  e  vetere  poeta.  v  Domus  non  potest 
consistere  sine  uxore.  Nevisanus  lib.  2.  num.  18.  ^  Nemo  in  severissima  Stoicorum  familia  qui  non  barbam 
quoque  et  supercilium  amplexibus  uxores  submiserit,  aut  in  ista  parte  a  reliquis  dissenserit.  Ilensius  Primiero. 
»  Quid  libentius  homo  masculus  \idere  debet  quam  bellam  uxorem  ?  ^  Chaucer.  '  Conclusio  Theod. 

Podro.  mi.  9. 1  Amor. 
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and  Leucippe,  Tlieagines  and  Chariclea,  Poliarchus  hatli  liis  Argenis,  Lysander 
Calista,  (to  make  up  the  mask)  ^  Potiturque  sua  jmer  Iplns  lauthL 

And  Troilus  in  lust  and  in  quiet 

Is  with  Crcseid,  his  own  heart  sweet. 

And  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many  difficulties  and 
delays  brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take  this  of  "^  Aristaiuetus  (that 
so  marry)  for  their  comfort  :  "  ^  after  many  troubles  and  cares,  the  marriages 
of  lovers  are  more  sweet  and  pleasant."  As  we  commonl}'^  conclude  a  comedy 
with  a  s  wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands,  let's  shut  up  our  discourse,  and  end 
all  Avith  an  ^^  Epithalamium, 

Feliciter  nuptis,  God  give  them  joy  together.  ^Hi/men  0  Hi/mencee,  Hymen 
ades  0  HymencBe!  Bonuni  factum,  'tis  well  done.  Hand  equidem  sine  mente 
reor,  sine  numine  Divum,  'tis  a  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate  match,  an 
even  couple, 

"  Ambo  anirnis,  ambo  prsestantes  viribus,  ambo 
Florentes  annis," 

"they  both  excel  in  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  are  both  equal  in  years,"  youth, 
vigour,  alacrity,  she  is  fair  and  lovely  as  Lais  or  Helen,  he  as  another  Cha- 
rinus  or  Alcibiades, 

"  ''  ludite  ut  lubet  et  brevi  I  "  Then  modestly  go  sport  and  toy, 

Liberos  date." I  And  let 's  have  every  year  a  boy." 

"■  1  Go  give  a  sweet  smell  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  flowers  as  the  lily  :"  that 
we  may  say  hereafter,  Scitus  Mecastor  7iatus  est  Pamphilopuer.  In  the  mean- 
time I  say, 

"  •"  Ite,  agite,  O  juvenes,  "  non  murmura  vestra  colurabse,  I  "  Gentle  youths,  go  sport  yourselves  betimes, 
Brachia,  non  heders,  neque  vincant oscula  concha;."    I      Let  not  the  doves  outpass  your  murraurings, 

1      Or  ivy-clasping  arms,  or  oyster-kissings." 

And  in  the  morn  betime,  as  those  °  Lacedaemonian  lasses  saluted  Plelena  and 
Menelaus,  singing  at  their  windows,  and  wishing  good  success,  do  we  at  yours: 

"  Salve  O  sponsa,  salve  felix,  det  vobis  Latona             I  "  Good  morrow,  master  bridegroom,  and  mistress 

Felicem  sobolem,  Venus  dea  det  sequalem  amorem  Many  fair  lovely  bernes  to  you  betide  !       [bride, 

Inter  vos  mutu6  ;  Saturnus  dur.abiles  divitias,  Let  Venus  to  you  mutual  love  procure, 

Dormite  in  pectora  mutuo  amorem  inspirantes.  Let  Saturn  give  you  riches  to  endure. 

Et  desiderium  ! " Long  may  you  sleep  in  one  another's  arms, 

'  Inspiring  sweet  desire,  and  free  from  harms." 

Even  all  your  lives  long, 

"  p  C'ontingat  vobis  turturum  concordia,  1  "  The  love  of  turtles  hap  to  you, 

Comiculse  vivacitas"- |  And  ravens'  years  still  to  renew." 

Let  the  Muses  sing,  (as'  he  said  ;)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their  weddings 
only  but  all  their  days  long  ;  "so  couple  their  hearts,  that  no  irksomeness  or 
anger  ever  befal  them  :  let  him  never  call  her  other  name  than  my  joy,  my 
light,  or  she  call  him  otherwise  than  sweetheart.  To  this  happiness  of  theirs, 
let  not  old  age  any  whit  detract,  but  as  their  years,  so  let  their  mutual  love 
and  comfort  increase."     And  when  they  depart  this  life, 

-"  Concordes  quoniam  vixere  tot  annos. 


Auferat  bora  duos  eadeni,  nee  conjugis  usquam 
Busta  suse  videat,  nee  sit  tumulandus  ab  ilia." 


"  Because  they  have  so  sweetly  liv'd  together, 
Let  not  one  die  a  day  before  the  other. 
He  bury  her,  she  him,  with  even  fate. 
One  hour  their  souls  let  .iointly  separate." 
'  Fortunati  ambo  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  e.vimet  aevo."  i 


Atque  hsec  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  sub  correctione,  ""quod  ait  ille,  cujusque 
melius  seniientis.  Plura  qui  volet  de  remediis  amoris,  legat  Jaso7iem  Praten- 
sem,  Arnoldum,  Moiitaltum,  Savanarolum,  Lmigium,  Valescum,  Crimisonum, 

■i  Ovid.  «  Epist.  4.  1.  2.  Jucundiores  multo  et  suaviores  longi  post  molestas  turbas  amantium  nuptiae. 

'Olim  meminisse  juvabit.  g  Quid  expectatis,  intus  fiunt  nuptiae,  the  music,  guests,  and  all  the  good  cheer 
is  within.  "^  The  conclusion  of  Chaucer's  poem  of  Troilus  and  Creseid.  'Catullus.  ''Catullus. 

J.  Secundus  Sylvar.  lib.    Jam  virgo  thalamum   subibit  unde  ne  virgo  redeat,  marite  curji.  'Ecclus. 

xxxix.  14.  ■"G.aleniEpithal.  "  O  noctem  quater  et  quater  beatam.  "  Theocritus  idyl.  18.  PErasm. 
Epithal.  P.  jEgidij.  Nee  saltent  modo  sed  duo  charissima  pectora  iudissolubili  mutuse  benevolentis  nodo 
corpulent,  ut  nihil  unquam  eos  incedere  possit  ir«  vel  taedii.  Ilia  perpetuo  nihil  audi.at  nisi,  mea  lux  :  ille 
vicissim  nihil  nisi  anime  mi:  atque  huic  jucunditati  ne  senectus  detrahat,  iuio  potius  aliquid  adaugeat. 
1  "  Happy  both,  if  my  verses  have  any  charms,  nor  shall  time  ever  detract  from  the  memorable  example  of 
your  lives."  '  Kornmannus  de  linea  amoris. 
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Alcxandrum  Beiiedichan,  LaurottliDii,  Valleriolam,  e  Poctis  Nasoneni,  h  nos- 
tratibus  Cliaucerum,  c^'-c,  with  whom  I  conchido. 

"  For  my  wonU  here  and  every  part, 
I  speak  hem  all  under  correction, 
Of  you  that  feellnei  have  in  lovers  art, 
And piU  it  all  in  your  discretion. 
To  inircat  or  make  diminution. 
Of  my  language,  that  I  you  beseech  : 
But  now  to  pi(,rpose  of  my  rather  speech. 


SECT.  III.      MEMB.  I. 


SuBSECT.   I. — Jealous//,  its  Equivocations,  Name,  Definition,  Extent,  several 
kinds  ;  of  Princes,  Parents,  Friends.   .  hi  Beasts,  Men^  :  before  marriage, 
•  as  Co-rivals  ;  or  after,  as  in  this  place. 

Valescus  de  Taranta  cap.  de  Melanchol.  JElian  Montaltus,  Felix  Platerus, 
Gxiianerius,  put  jealousy  for  a  cause  of  melancholj,  others  for  a  symptom  ; 
because  melancholy  persons  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  are  most  obnoxious  to  it.  But  methinks  for  the  latitude  it  hath,  and 
that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary  symptoms,  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a 
species  apart,  being  of  so  great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a  passion,  and 
almost  of  as  great  extent  as  love  itself,  as  *  Benedetto  Varchi  holds,  ' '  no  love 
without  a  mixture  of  jealousy,"  qui  non  zelat,  non  amat.  For  these  causes  I 
will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itself,  as  a  bastard-branch  or  Idnd  of  love-melancholy, 
which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commonly  before  marriage,  doth  usually  follow, 
torture,  and  crucify  in  like  sort,  deserves  therefore  to  be  rectified  alike,  requires 
as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting  out  the  several  causes  of  it,  prognostics 
and  cures.  V^Hbich  I  have  more  willingly  done,  that  he  that  is  or  hath  been 
jealous,  may  see  his  error  as  in  a  glass  ;  he  that  is  not,  may  learn  to  detest, 
avoid  it  himself,  and  dispossess  others  that  are  anywise  afl:ected  with  it. 

Jealousy  is  described  and  defined  to  be  "  "  a  certain  suspicion  which  the 
lover  hath  of  the  party  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or  she  should  be  enamoured  of 
another  :"  or  any  eager  desire  to  enjoy  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper 
to  himself  only  :  a  fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  foreigner  should  participate  or  share 
with  liim  in  his  love.  Or  (as  ^  Scaliger  adds)  "  a  fear  of  losing  her  favour 
whom  he  so  earnestly  aflects."  Cardan  calls  it  "  a  y  zeal  for  love,  and  a  kind 
of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile  us."  ^  Ludovicus  Vives  defines  it  in  the 
very  same  words,  or  little  differing  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all  ;  as  that  of 
parents,  tutors,  guardians  over  their  children,  friends  whom  they  love,  or  such 
as  are  left  to  their  wardship  or  protection. 

"  Storax  non  rediit  hac  nocte  a  ccena  jEscliinus, 
Neque  seiTuloninj  quispiam  qui  adversum  ierant  ?" 

As  the  old  man  in  the  comedy  cried  out  in  a  passion,  and  from  a  solicitous 
fear  and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son  ;  "'^not  of  beauty,  but  lest  they 
should  miscany,  do  amiss,  or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  (as  Vives  notes)  or 
endanger  themselves  and  us."  '^^geus  was  so  solicitous  for  his  son  Theseus, 
(when  he  went  to  fight  with  the  Minotaur)  of  his  success,  lest  he  should  be 
foiled,  '^  Prona  est  timori  semper  in  pejus  fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect 
the  worst  in  such  doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  in  their  husbands'  absence, 

«  Finis  3  book  of  Troilus  and  Creseid.  '  In  his  Oration  of  Jealousy,  put  out  by  Fr.  Sansavin. 

"  Benedetto  Varchi.  •  Exercitat.  317.  Cum  metuimus  ne  amatse  rei  exturhimur  possessione.  v  Zelus 

de  forma  est  invidentise  species  ne  quis  forma  quam  amamus  fruatur.  ^  3  de  Anima.  '  '•  1x^3 

not  eveiy  one  of  the  slaves  that  went  to  meet  liim  returned  this  night  from  the  supper  ?"  ^  R.  de  AnimS. 

Tangimur  zelotj-pia  de  pupillis,  liberis  charisque  curs  nostree  concreditis,  non  de  forma,  sed  ne  male  sit  iis, 
aut  ne  nobis  sibique  parent  ignoniiniam.  '^Plutarch.  '' Senec.  in  Here.  fur. 
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fond  mothers  in  their  cliildren's,  lest  if  absent  they  should  be  misled  oi-  sick 
and  arc  continually  expecting  news  from  them,  how  they  do  fare,  and  what  is 
become  of  them,  they  cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sif-ht :  oh 
my  sweet  son,  0  my  dear  child,  &e.      Paul  was  jealous  over  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  as  he  eonfesseth,  2  Cor.  xi.  12.      "  With  a  godly  jealousy,  to  present 
them  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ  ;"  and  he  was  afraid  still,  lest  as  the  sei-pent  be- 
guiled Eve,  through  his  subtilty,  so  their  minds  should  be  corrupt  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.      God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said  to  be  jealous, 
"''I  am  a  jealous  God,  and  will  visit:"   so    Psalm  Ixxix.   5.      "Shall   thy 
jealousy  burn  like  fire  for  ever  ?"  But  these  are  impi-operly  called  jealousies,  and 
by  a  metaphor,  to  show  the  care  and  solicitude  they  have  of  them.      Althouo-h 
some  jealousies  express  all  the  symptoms  of  this  which  we  treat  of,  fear,  sorrow, 
anguish,  anxiety,  suspicion,  hatred,  &c.,  the  object  only  varied.    That  of  some 
fathers  is  very  eminent,  to  their  sons  and  heirs  ;  for  though  thev  love  them 
dearly  being  children,  yet  now  coming  towards  man's  estate  they  may  not  well 
abide  them,  the  son  and  heir  is  commonly  sick  of  the  father,  and  the  father 
again  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son,  hide  simidta1es,plerumqne  contentiones 
et  inimicitice  ;  but  that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  they  fear  corrivals 
(if  I  may  so  call  them)  successors,  emulators,  subjects,  or  such  as  they  have 
offended.  Winnlsque  potestas  irnpatiens consortis  erit :  "they  are  still  suspicious, 
lest  their  authority  should  be  diminished, "s  as  one  observes;  and  as  Gomineus 
hath  it,  " ''  it  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes  they  have  of  their  grief 
and  suspicion,  a  secret  disease,  that  commonly  lurks  and  breeds  in  princes' 
families."   Sometimes  it  is  for  their  honour  only,  as  that  of  Adrian  the  emperor, 
"'that  killed  all  his  emulators."      Said  envied  David;    Domitian  Ao-ricola, 
because  he  did  excel  him,  obscure  his  honour,  as  he  thought,  eclipse  his  fame. 
Juno  turned  Pra^tus'  daughters  into  kine,  for  that  they  contended  with  her  for 
beauty;  ''Cyparissas,  king  Eteocles'  children,  were  envied  of  the  goddesses  for 
their  excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest,  saith  '  Constantine, 
"  and  for  that  cause  flung  headlong  from  heaven,  and  buried  in  a  pit,  but  the 
earth  took  pity  of  them,  and  brought  out  cypress  trees  to  j)i'eserve  their  memo- 
ries."    ™  Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Marsyas,  can  testify  as  much.      But  it  is  most 
grievous  when  it  is  for  a  kingdom  itself,  or  matters  of  commodity,  it  produceth 
lamentable  efl'ects,  especially  amongst  tyrants,  in  despotico  Tmperio,  and  such 
as  are  more  feared  than  beloved  of  their  subjects,  that  get  and  keep  their 
sovereignty  by  force  and  fear.      "  Quod  cimbus  tenere  te  invitis  scias,  Sfc,  as 
Phalaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  theirs.      For  though  fear,  cowardice,  and 
jealousy,  in  Plutarch's  opinion,  be  the  common  causes  of  tyranny,  as  in  Nero, 
Caligula,  Tiberius,  yet  most  take  them  to  be  symptoms.      For  "  "what  slave, 
Avhat  hangman  (as  Bodine  well  expresscth  this  passion,  /.  2.  c.  5.  de  rep.)  can 
so  cruelly  torture  a  condemned  person,  as  this  fear  and  suspicion  ?     Fear  of 
death,  infamy,  torments,  are  those  furies  and  vultures  that  vex  and  disquiet 
tyrants,  and  torture  them  day  and  night,  with  perpetual  terrors  and  afl'rights, 
envy,  suspicion,  fear,  desire  of  revenge,  and  a  thousand  such  disagreeing  pertur- 
bations, turn  and  affright  the  soul  out  of  the  hinges  of  health,  and  more  griev- 
ously wound  and  pierce,  than  those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate  and  vex  their 
apprentices  or  servants,  with  clubs,  whips,  chains,  and  tortures."  Many  terrible 
examples  we  have  in  this  kind,  amongst  the  Turks  especially,  many  jealous 

'  Exod.  XX.  '  Lucan.  _  f.  Danaeus  Aphoris.  polit.  semper  metuunt  ne  eorum  auctoritas  niinuatur. 

>'  Belli  Neapol.  lib.  5.  '  Dici  non  potest  quam  teimes  et  infimias  causas  habent  moeroris  et  suspicionis,  et 
hie  est  morbus  occultus,  qui  in  familiia  principum  regnat.  ^  Omnes  amulos  interfecit.     Lamprid. 

'  Constant,  agricult.  lib.  10.  c.  5.  Cyparissa;  Eteoclis  filiae,  saltantes  ad  emulatiouem  dearum  in  puteum 
demolitee  sunt,  sed  terra  miserata,  cupressos  inde  produxit.  ■"  Ovid.  Met.  "  Seneca.  "  Quis 

autem  carnifex  addictum  supplicio  crudelius  afficiat,  quam  metus  ?  Metus  inquam  mortis,  infamise  cruciatus, 
sunt  ille  ultrices  furise  quae  tyrannos  exngitant,  &c.  Multo  acerbius  sauciant  et  pungunt,  quam  crudeles 
domini  servos  vinctos  fustibus  ac  tormentis  exulcerare  possunt. 
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outrages  ;  PSelimus  killed  Kormitus  his  youngeBt  brother,  five  of  his  nephews, 
Mustapha  Bassa,  and  divers  others.  'il5ajazct  the  second  Turk,  jealous  of  the 
valour  and  greatness  of  Achnict  Bassa,  caused  him  to  he  slain.  "^  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent nuu'dered  his  own  son  Mustapha  ;  and  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  amongst 
them,  to  make  away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at  the  first  coming  to 
the  crown  :  'tis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers'  funerals.  What 
mad  pranks  in  his  jealous  fury  did  Ilerod  of  old  commit  in  Jeiviy,  when  he 
massacred  all  the  children  of  a  year  old  ?  ^  Valens  the  emperor  in  Constan- 
tinople, when  as  he  left  no  man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdom  that  had  his 
name  begun  with  Theo  ;  Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii,  Theodidi,  he.  They 
Avent  all  to  their  long  home,  because  a  wizard  told  him  that  name  should 
succeed  in  his  empire.  And  what  furious  designs  hath  *  Jo.  Basilius,  that 
Muscovian  tyrant,  practised  of  late  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that  strange 
suspicion,  which  Suetonius  reports  of  Claudius  Csesar,  and  of  Domitian,  they 
were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw  :  and  which  Herodian  of  Antoninus  and 
Geta,  those  two  jealous  brothers,  the  one  coidd  not  endure  so  much  as  the 
other's  servants,  but  made  away  him,  his  chiefest  followers,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers.  "  Maximinus  "  perceiving  himself 
to  be  odious  to  most  men,  because  he  was  come  to  that  height  of  honour  out 
of  base  beginnings,  and  suspecting  his  mean  parentage  woidd  be  objected  to 
him,  caused  all  the  senators  that  were  nobly  descended,  to  be  slain  in  a  jealous 
humom-,  turned  all  the  servants  of  Alexander  his  predecessor  out  of  doors,  and 
slew  many  of  them,  because  they  lamented  their  master's  death,  suspecting 
them  to  be  traitors,  for  the  love  they  bare  to  him."  When  Alexander  in  his 
fury  had  made  Clitus  his  dear  friend  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now  (saith 
"  Curtius)  an  ahenation  in  his  subjects'  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him,  he 
began  to  be  jealous  of  liimseK,  lest  they  should  attempt  as  much  on  him, 
"  and  said  they  lived  like  so  many  wild  beasts  in  a  wilderness,  one  afi-aid  of 
another."  Our  modern  stories  afibrd  us  many  notable  examples.  ^  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  jealous  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  anno  1588, 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  chamber.  ^  Louis  the  Eleventh  was  so 
suspicious,  he  durst  not  trust  his  children,  every  man  about  him  he  suspected 
for  a  traitor  :  many  strange  tricks  Comineus  telleth  of  him.  How  jealous  was 
our  Henry  the  ^  Fourth  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  so  long  as  he  Uved,  after 
he  was  deposed  ?  and  of  his  own  son  Henry  in  his  later  days  ?  which  the 
prince  well  perceiving,  came  to  visit  his  father  in  his  sickness,  in  a  watchet 
velvet  gown,  fuU  of  eyelet  holes,  and  Avitli  needles  sticking  in  them  (as  an 
emblem  of  jealousy),  and  so  pacified  his  suspicious  father,  after  some  speeches 
and  protestations,  which  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual  imprison- 
ment, as  that  of  Robert  *>  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First, 
forbidding  of  marriage  to  some  persons,  with  such  like  edicts  and  prohibitions, 
are  ordinary  in  all  states.  \\\  a  word  (<=  as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jealousy, 
a  mighty  state,  a  rich  treasure,  a  fair  wife  ;  or  where  there  is  a  cracked  title, 
much  tyranny,  and  exactions.  In  our  state,  as  being  freed  from  aU  these 
fears  and  miseries,  we  may  be  most  secure  and  happy  under  the  reign  of  our 
fortunate  prince  : 

' '  i"  His  fortune  liath  indebted  liim  to  none 
But  to  all  his  people  universally  ; 
And  not  to  them  but  for  their  love  alone, 


Which  they  account  as  placed  worthily. 


He  is  so  set,  he  hath  no  cause  to  be 
•Tealous,  or  dreadful  of  disloyalty  ; 
The  pedestal  wliereon  liis  greatness  stands, 
Is  held  of  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  hands.' 


p  Lonicenis,  To.  1.  Turc.  hist.  c.  24.  i  Jovius  vita  ejus.  '  Knowles.  Busbequius.    Sand.  fol.  52. 

"  Nicephorus,  lib.  11.  c.  45.  Socrates,  lib.  7.  cap.  35.  Neque  Valens  alicui  pepercit  qui  Theo  cognomine 
vocaretur.  •  Alexand.  Gaguin.  Muscov.  hist,  descrip.  c.  5.  "  D.  Fletcher,  timet  omnes  ne  insidis  essent, 
Herodot.  1.  7.  Maximinus  invisum  se  sentiens,  quod  ex  infimo  loco  in  tantam  fortunam  venisset  moribus  ac 
genere  barbarus,  metuens  ne  nat.alium  obscuritas  objiceretur,  omnes  Alexandri  prtedecessoris  ministros  ex 
aula  ejecit,  pluribus  interfectis  quod  moesti  essent  ad  mortem  Alexandri,  insidias  inde  metuens.  ■  Lib.  8. 

tanquam  ferae  solitudine  vivebant,  terrentes  alios,  timentes.  v  Serres,  fol.  56.  '  Neap,  belli,  lib.  5.  nulli 
prorsus  homini  fidebat,  omnes  insidiari  sibi  putabat.  »  Camden's  Remains.  ^  Mat.  Paris.  '  R.  T. 
notis  in  blason  jealousie.  '^  Daniel,  in  his  Panegyric  to  the  king. 
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But  I  rove,  I  confess.  These  equivocations,  jealousies,  and  many  such,  which 
crucify  the  souls  of  men,  are  not  here  properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of 
ours  included,  but  that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,  and  wherein 
they  can  brook  no  co-rival,  or  endure  any  participation  :  and  this  jealousy 
belongs  as  well  to  brute  beasts,  as  men.  Some  creatures,  saith  ^  Vives,  swans, 
doves,  cocks,  bulls,  &c.,  are  jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for 
fear  of  communion. 


"  f  Grege  pro  toto  bella  juvenei, 
Si  conjugio  timuere  suo, 
Poscunt  timidi  prrelia  eeni, 
Et  mugitus  dant  concept!  signa  furoris." 


'  In  Venus'  cause  what  mighty  battles  make 
Your  raving  bulls,  and  stirs  for  their  herd's  sake  : 
And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous, 
Will  tight  and  roar,  if  once  they  be  l)ut  jealous." 


lu  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned.  Bulls  especially, 
alium  in  ])ascuis  nan  admiUit,  he  will  not  admit  another  bidl  to  feed  iu  the 
same  pastm*e,  saith  s  Oppian  :  which  Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Poland, 
used  as  an  impress,  with  that  motto,  Rejrium  nan  capit  duos.  R.  T.  in  his 
Blason  of  Jealousy,  telleth  a  story  of  a  swan  about  Windsor,  that  finding  a 
strange  cock  with  his  mate,  did  swim  I  know  not  how  many  miles  after  to  kill 
him,  and  when  he  had  so  done,  came  back  and  killed  his  hen  ;  a  certain  truth, 
he  saith,  done  upon  Thames,  as  many  watermen,  and  neighbour  gentlemen, 
can  tell.  Fidem  suain  Uheret ;  for  my  part,  I  do  believe  it  may  be  true  ;  for 
swans  have  ever  been  branded  with  that  epithet  of  jealousy. 
*■  The  jealous  swanne  against  his  death  that  siwjeth, 
And  eke  the  owle  that  of  death  bode  hringeth. 

'  Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous  than  any  other 
creatures  whatsoever  ;  and  those  old  Egyptians,  as  ^  Pierius  informeth  us, 
express  in  their  hieroglyphics,  the  passion  of  jealousy  by  a  camel  ;  '  because 
that  feai'ing  the  worst  still  about  matters  of  venery,  he  loves  solitudes,  that  he 
may  enjoy  his  pleasure  alone,  et  in  quoscunque  obvios  insurgit,  Zelotypice 
stlmtdis  agitatus,  he  will  quarrel  and  fight  with  whosoever  comes  next,  man  or 
beast,  in  his  jealous  fits.  I  have  read  as  much  of  ™  crocodiles  ;  and  if  Peter 
Martyr's  authority  be  authentic,  legat.  Babglonicce,  lib.  3.  you  shall  have  a 
strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related.  Another  story  of  the 
jealousy  of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius,  Tract.  3.  cap.  5.  de  loqueld 
animaliuin. 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men,  and  is  as  well  amongst 
bachelors  as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst  bachelors,  we  commonly  call 
them  rivals  or  co-rivals,  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  river,  rivales  a  ^rivo;  for  as 
a  river,  saith  Acron  in  Hor.  Art.  Poet,  and  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eimuch.  divides  a 
common  ground  between  two  men,  and  both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a  woman 
indifi'erent  between  two  suitors,  both  likely  to  enjoy  her  ;  and  thence  comes 
this  emulation,  wdiicli  breaks  out  many  times  into  tempestuous  storms,  and 
produceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  itself,  with  much  cruelty,  many  single 
combats.  They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done  unto  them  before  their 
mistress,  and  in  her  defence  will  bite  off  one  another's  noses  ;  they  are  most 
impatient  of  any  flout,  disgrace,  lest  emulation  or  participation  in  that  kind. 
"  °  Lacerat  lacerturn  Largi  mordax  Memnius.  Memnius  the  Roman  (as  Tully 
tells  the  story,  de  oratore,  lib.  2.),  being  co-rival  with  Largus  Terracina,  bit 
him  by  the  arm,  Avhich  fact  of  his  was  so  famous,  that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a 
proverb  in  those  parts,  p  Phajdria  could  not  abide  his  co-rival  Thraso  ;  for 
when  Parmeno  demanded,  nnmquid  alitid  imp)eras  ?  whether  he  would  com- 
mand him  any  more  service  :  "  No  more  (saith  he)  but  to  speak  in  his  behalf, 

'  3.  de  animS,  cap.  de  zel.  Animalia  quaedam  zelotypia  tanguntur,  ut  olores,  columbsc,  galli,  tauri,  «&c.  ob 
metum  communionis.  f  Seneca.  eLib.  11.  Cynoget.  •<  Chaucer,  in  his  Assembly  of  Fowls. 

■  Alderovand.  ''  Lib.  12.  '  Sibi  timens  circa  res  venereas,  solitudines  amat  quo  solus  sola  fcemina 

fruatur.  "'  C'rocodili  zelotvpi  et  uxorum  amantissimi,  &c.  "  Qui  dividit  agrum  communem  ;  inde 

deducitur  .ad  amantes.  "  Erasmus  chil.  1.  cent  9.  .adag.  <)9.  i'  Ter.  Euu.  Act.  1.  sc.  1.  Munus  nostrum, 
ornato  verbis,  et  istiira  eemulum,  quoad  potcris,  ab  ea  pellito. 
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ami  to  drive  away  las  co-rival  if  he  could."  Constantine,  in  tlie  cleveuth 
book  of  his  husbandry,  cap.  11,  hath  a  pleasant  talc  of  the  pine-tree  ;  i  she 
was  once  a  fair  maid,  whom  Piueus  and  Boreas,  two  co-rivals,  dearly  sought  ; 
hut  jealous  Boreas  hroke  her  neck,  &;c.  And  in  his  eighteenth  chapter  he 
tellcth  another  tale  of  ^  Mars,  that  in  his  jealousy  slew  Adonis.  Petronius 
callcth  this  passion  amantium  ftcriosam  ceniulationeiyi,  a  furious  emidation  ; 
and  their  symptoms  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  his  first 
('anterl)ury  Tale.  It  will  make  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  fall  out  ;  they 
will  endure  all  other  things  to  he  common,  goods,  lands,  moneys^  participate 
of  each  pleasui-e,  and  take  in  good  part  any  disgraces,  injm-ies  in  another 
kind  ;  but  as  Propertius  •wcU  describes  it  in  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will 
suffer  nothing,  have  no  co-rivals. 

"  'Til  niihi  vel  ferro  pectus,  vel  perde  veiienn,         I  "  Stab  me  with  sword,  or  poison  strong 

A  douiina  tantuiu  te  luodo  tolle  nie;\  :  (jive  me  to  work  my  bane : 

Te  socium  vitM  te  corporis  esse  licebit,  So  thou  court  not  my  lass,  so  thou 

Te  dominura  admitto  rebus  amice  meis.  '  From  mistress  mine  refrain. 

Lecto  te  sohim,  lecto  te  deprecor  uno,  '  Command  myself,  my  body,  purse, 

Rivalem  possum  uon  ego  ferre  Jovem."  As  tliine  own  goods  take  all, 

;  And  as  my  ever  dearest  friend, 

i  I  ever  use  thee  shall. 

O  spare  my  love,  to  have  aJone 

IJer  to  myself  I  crave, 
Nay,  Joiv  himself  I'll  not  endure 
I  My  rival  for  to  have." 

This  jealousy,  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs  to  married  men, 
in  respect  of  their  own  wives  ;  to  whose  estate,  as  no  sweetness,  pleasure,  hap- 
piness can  be  compared  in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  lovingly  together ; 
so  if  they  disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pills  of  sorrow  and  grief,  disas- 
trous mischiefs,  mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discontents,  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them.  A  most  violent  passion  it  is  where  it  taketh  place,  an  un- 
speakable torment,  a  hellish  torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  calls  it, 
"  a  fury,  a  continual  fever,  full  of  suspicion,  fear,  and  sorrow,  a  martyrdom,  a 
mirth-marring  monster.  The  sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  of  one  woman  jealous 
of  another,  is  heavier  than  death,  Ecclus.  xxviii.  6.  as  '  Peuinnah  did  Hannah, 
vex  her  and  upbraid  her  sore."  'Tis  a  main  vexation,  a  most  intolerable 
burden,  a  coiTosive  to  all  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  itself ;  as  "  Beneditto 
Varchi  proves  out  of  that  select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  de  la  Casa,  that  reverend 
lord,  as  he  styles  him. 

SuBSECT.  IT. — Causes  of  Jealousy .  Who  are  most  apt.  Idleness,  melancholy , 
impotency,  long  absence,  beauty,  wantonness,  nanyht  themsehes.  Allurements 
from  time,  place,  persons,  bad  usage,  causes. 

Astrologers  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  sign  of  this  bitter  passion,  and  out 
of  every  man's  horoscope  will  give  a  probable  conjecture  whether  he  will  be 
jealous  or  no,  and  at  what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significators  to  their  several 
promissors  :  their  aphorisms  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Pontanus,  Schoner. 
Junctine,  he.  Bodine,  cap.  5.  meth.  hist,  ascribes  a  great  cause  to  the  coun- 
try or  clime,  and  discourscth  largely  there  of  this  subject,  saying,  that  southern 
men  are  more  hot,  lascivious,  and  jealous,  than  such  as  live  in  the  north ;  they 
can  hardly  contain  themselves  in  those  hotter  climes,  but  are  most  subject  to 
prodigious  lust.  Leo  Afcr  telleth  incredible  things  almost,  of  the  lust  and 
jealousy  of  his  countrymen  of  Africa,  and  especially  such  as  live  about  Car- 
thage, and  so  doth  every  geographer  of -them  in  ^  Asia,  Turkey,  Spaniards, 
Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England  tobacconists,  Franco 
dancers,  IloUand  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath  jealous  husbands.  And  in 
>'  Italy  some  accomit  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous  than  the  rest.     In  ^  Gcr- 

1  Pinus  puella  quondam  fuit,  &c.  '  Mars  zolotypus  Adouidem  interfecit.  »  R.  T.         •  1  Sam.  i.  fi. 

"  Blazon  of  .lealousy.  "  Mulierum  conditio  misora  ;  nuUam  honcstam  credunt  nisi  dorao  conclusa  vivat. 

>  Fines  Blorison.  '  Nomen  zclotyiiisr  ,apud  istos  locum  non  habet.  lib.  ,f.  c.  8. 
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many,  France,  Britain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Mnseovy,  tliey  are  not  so  troubled 
with  this  feral  malady,  although  Damianus  a  Goes,  which  I  do  much  wonder  at, 
in  his  topography  of  Lapland,  and  Ilerbastein  of  Russia,  against  the  stream  of 
all  other  geographers,  would  fasten  it  xipon  those  northern  inhabitants.  Alto- 
marius  Poggius,  and  Munster  in  his  description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men 
and  women  of  all  sorts  go  commonly  into  the  baths  together,  without  all  suspi- 
cion, "the  name  of  jealousy  (saith  Munster)  is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of 
among  them."  In  Friesland  the  women  kiss  him  they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed 
again  of  those  they  pledge.  The  virgins  in  Holland  go  hand  in  hand  with 
young  men  from  home,  glide  on  the  ice,  such  is  their  harmless  hberty,  and 
lodge  together  abroad  without  suspicion,  which  rash  Sansovinus  an  Italian 
makes  a  great  sign  of  unchastity.  In  Fi-ance,  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  is 
usual  to  court  other  men's  Avives,  to  come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them 
arm  in  arm  in  the  streets,  without  imputation.  In  the  most  northern  countries 
yoimg  men  and  maids  familiarly  dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  ^whicli, 
Siena  only  excepted,  Italians  may  not  abide.  The  ^  Greeks,  on  the  other  side, 
liave  their  private  baths  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  near, 
nor  so  much  as  see  one  another  :  and  as  ^  Bodine  observes  lib.  5.  de  repub. 
"  the  Italians  coidd  never  endure  this,"  or  a  Spaniard,  the  very  conceit  of  it 
woidd  make  him  mad  :  and  for  that  cause  they  lock  up  their  women,  and  will 
not  suifer  them  to  be  near  men,  so  nmch  as  in  the  "^  church,  but  with  a  parti- 
tion between.  He  telleth,  moreover,  how  that  "  when  he  was  ambassador  in 
England,  he  heai-d  Mendoza  the  Spanish  legate  finding  faidt  with  it,  as  a  filthy 
custom  for  men  and  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches  togetber ;  but 
Dr.  Dale  the  master  of  the  requests  told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a  filthy 
custom  in  Spain,  where  they  coidd  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivious 
thoughts  in  their  holy  places,  but  not  with  us."  Baronius  in  his  Annals,  out  of 
Eusebius,  taxeth  Licinius  the  emperor  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect, 
Jubens  ne'viri  s'wnd  cum  mulieribits  in  ecclesid  interessent :  for  being  prodi- 
giously naught  himself,  alioruni  naturani  ex  sua  vitiosd  niente  specfavit,  he  so 
esteemed  others.  But  we  are  far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will 
permit  our  wives  and  daughters  to  go  to  the  tavern  with  a  friend,  as  Aubanus 
saith,  inodo  cd)sit  lascivia,  and  suspect  nothing,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  which, 
as  Erasmus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  they  cannot  endure.  England  is  0,1 
paradise  for  women,  and  hell  for  horses  :  Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  hell  for^ 
women,  as  the  diverb  goes.  Some  make  a  question  whether  tliis  headstrong- 
passion  rage  more  in  women  than  men,  as  Montaigne  1.  3.  But  sure  it  is  more 
outrageous  in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of 
their  sex.  Scaliger  Poet.  lib.  cap.  13.  concludes  against  women  :  "  ^  Besides 
their  inconstancy,  treachery,  suspicion,  dissimidation,  superstition,  pride,  (for 
all  women  are  by  nature  proud)  desire  of  sovereignty,  if  they  be  great  women, 
(he  gives  instance  in  Juno)  bitterness  and  jealousy  are  the  most  remarkable 
affections. 

"  Sed  neque  fulvus  aper  media  tain  fulvus  in  ira  est,  I  "  Tiger,  boar,  bear,  viper,  lioness, 

Fulmineo  rapidos  dum  rotat  ore  canes.  A  woman's  fury  cannot  express." 

Nee  leo,"  &c.  | 

^  Some  say  i-ed-headed  women,  pale-colom'ed,  black-eyed,   and  of  a   shrill 
voice,  are  most  subject  to  jealousy. 

"  e  High  colour  in  a  woman  cboler  shows, 
Nauglit  are  they,  peevish, proud,  malicious; 
But  worst  of  all,  red,  shrill,  and  jealous." 

»  Fines  Moris,  part.  3.  cap.  2.  •>  Bushequius.  Sands.  "  Pra3  amore  et  zelotypia  sapius  insaniunt. 

'  Aiistrales  ne  sacra  quidem  publica  fieri  patiuntur,  nisi  uterqne  sexus  pariete  medio  dividatur  :  et  quum  in 
Angliam  inquil,  legatiouis  causa  profectiis  essem,  audivi  Mendozani  legatura  Ilispaniarum  dicenteui  turpe 
esse  viros  et  frcmiiias  in,  Kc.  '  Idea  :    mulieres  pr.Tterquam  quod  sunt  infida^  suspicaces,  inconstantes, 

iusidiosa;,  simulatrices.  superstitiosK,  et  si  potcntes,  iutolerabilcs,  amore  zelotyps;  supra  modum.  Ovid.  2. 
deart.  '  BartcUo.  6  R.  T. 
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Comparisons  arc  odious,  I  neither  parallel  them  with  others,  nor  debase  them 
any  more  :  men  and  women  are  both  bad,  and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious 
infirmity.  It  is  most  part  a  symj)tom  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater  and 
Valcscus  teach  us  :  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous  apt  to 
be  melancholv. 


"  P.ale  jealousy,  child  of  insatiate  love, 
Of  heart-sick  thoughts  which  melancholy  hred, 
A  liell-tomientiutcfiar,  no  faith  can  move, 
A  15y  discontent  with  deadly  poison  fed  ; 


"  With  heedless  youth  and  error  vainly  led. 
A  mortal  plague,  a  virtue-drowning  flood, 
A  hellish  fire  not  quenched  but  with  blood." 


If  idleness  concur  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous  ; 
'tis  ''  Novisanus'  note,  "an  idle  woman  is  presumed  to  be  lascivious,  and  often 
jealous."  Mulier  cum  sola  coc/itat,  7nale  coyitat :  and  'tis  not  unlikely,  for  they 
have  no  other  business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Impotency  first,  when  a  man 
is  not  able  of  himself  to  perform  those  dues  which  he  ought  unto  his  wife  :  for 
though  he  be  an  honest  liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  make 
a  question,  an  suum  cuiqiie  tribuat,  Avhether  he  give  every  one  their  own ;  and 
therefore  when  he  takes  notice  of  his  ivants,  and  perceives  her  to  be  more 
craving,  clamorous,  insatiable  and  prone  to  lust  than  is  fit,  he  begins  presently 
to  suspect,  that  wherein  he  is  defective,  she  Avill  satisfy  herself,  she  wiU  be 
jileascd  by  some  other  means.  Cornelius  GaUus  hath  elegantly  expressed  this 
li'.uuour  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lychoris. 

"  Jamque  alios  juvenes  aliosque  requirit  amores. 
Me  vocat  imbellem  decrepitumque  senem,"  &c. ' 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and  dry  by  natm'e,  and 
married  'sued  plenis,  to  yoimg  wanton  wives  ;  with  old  doting  Janivere  in 
Chaucer,  they  begin  to  mistrust  all  is  not  well, 

-She  loas  yoking  and  he  was  old, 


And  therefore  he  feared  to  be  a  cuchold. 
And  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  old  age  is  a  disease  of  itself,. loathsome,  full 
of  suspicion  and  fear ;  when  it  is  at  best,  unable,  unfit  for  such  matters.  ^  Tarn 
apta  tufpiiis  quam  hruma  messibus,  as  welcome  to  a  young  woman  as  snow  in 
harvest,  saith  Nevisanus  :  Et  si  capis  juvenculam,  faciei  libi  cornua  :  marry  a 
lusty  maid  and  she  Avill  surely  graft  horns  on  thy  head.  "  '  AU  women  arc 
slippery,  often  unfaithful  to  their  husbands  (as-3ijneas  Sylvius  f/>/s<,  38.  seconds 
him),  but  to  old  men  most  treacherous :  they  had  rather  mmiem  amplexarier, 
lie  with  a  corse  than  such  a  one  :  ™  Oderunl  ilium  pueri,  conleninunl  mulieres. 
On  the  other  side  many  men,  saith  Hiei'onymus,  are  suspicious  of  their  wives, 
"  if  they  be  lightly  given,  but  old  folks  above  the  rest.  Insomuch  that  she  did 
not  complain  without  a  cause  in  °  Apuleius,  of  an  old  bald  bedridden  luiave  she 
had  to  her  good  man  :  "  Poor  woman  as  I  am,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  an 
old  grim  sire  to  my  husband,  as  bald  as  a  coot,  as  little  and  as  imable  as  a 
child,"  a  bedful  of  bones,  "  he  keeps  all  the  doors  barred  and  locked  upon  me, 
woe  is  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  He  was  jealous,  and  she  made  him  a  cuckold 
for  keeping  her  up :  suspicion  without  a  cause,  hard  usage  is  able  of  itself  to 
make  a  Avoman  fly  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest, 

"  I'  plerasque  bonas  tractatio  pravas 

Ksse  facit," 

"  bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter."  Nam  quando  mulieres  cognoscunt  mari- 
tum  hoc  adoertere,  licenlius  peccant,  ^  as  Nevisanus  holds,  when  a  woman  thinks 
her  husband  watcheth  her,  she  wiU  sooner  oft'end  ;  '^  Liberius  peccant,  et  pudor 

^  Lib.  2.  num.  8.  mulier  otiosa  facile  prasumitur  luxuriosa.  et  ssepe  zelotypa.        '  "  And  now  she  requires 
other  youths  and  other  loves,  calls  me  an  imbecile  and  decrepit  old  man."  i"  Lib.  2.  num.  4.  '  Quum 

omnibus  intideles  fcemiuae,  senibus  infidelissimae.  "'  Mimnernus.  "  Vix  aliqua  non  impudica,  et 

quam  non  suspectam  merito  quis  habeat.  "  Lib.  5.  de  aur.  asmo.     At  ego  misera  patre  meo  seniorem 

Diaritum  nacta  sum,  dem  cucurbita  calviorem  et  quovis  puero  pumiliorem,  cunctam  domum  seris  et  catenis 
cbditam  custodientem.  v  Chaloner.  n  Lib.  4.  n.  80.  '  0\\k  2.  de  art.  amandi. 
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omnis  abest,  rough  haudling  makes  them  worse  :  as  the  goodwlfe  of  Bath  in 
Chaucer  brags, 
»  In  his  own  grease  I  made  him  frie 

For  anr/er  and  for  vcri/jcalousie. 

Of  two  extremes,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  'Tis  a  great  faidt  (for  some 
men  are  u.von'i)  to  be  too  fond  of  their  wives,  to  dote  on  them  as  ^  Senior  Deliro 
on  his  Fallace,  to  be  too  effeminate,  or  as  some  do,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives, 
breed  chddren  for  them,  and  Ulce  tlie  *  Tiberini  he  in  for  them,  as  some  birds 
hatch  eggs  by  turns,  they  do  all  women's  offices  :  Cselius  Rhodiginus  ant.  led. 
lib.  6.  cap.  24.  makes  mention  of  a  feUow  out  of  Seneca,  "  that  was  so  besotted 
on  his  wife,  he  could  not  endure  a  moment  out  of  her  company,  he  wore  her 
scarf  when  he  went  abroad  next  his  heart,  and  would  never  drink  but  in  that 
cup  she  began  first.  We  have  many  such  fondlings  that  are  their  wives'  pack- 
horses  and  slaves,  (nam  grave  malum  uxor  superans  virum  suum,  as  the  comical 
poet  hath  it,  there's  no  greater  misery  to  a  man  than  to  let  his  wife  domineer) 
to  carry  her  muff,  dog,  and  fan,  let  her  wear  the  breeches,  lay  out,  spend,  and 
do  what  she  will,  go  and  come  whither,  when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 

*'  Here,  take  my  muff,  and,  do  you  hear,  good  man  ;  I  — ■ — " '  poscit  pallam,  redimicula,  inaures  ; 

Now  give  me  pearl,  aud  carry  you  my  fan,"  &c.  Curre,  quid  liic  cessas  ?  \'ulgo  \n\\,  ilia  videri, 

I         Tu  pete  lecticas" 

many  brave  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kind,  multos  foras  claros 
domestka  here  destruxit  infamia,  and  many  noble  senators  and  soldiers  (as 
y  Pliny  notes)  have  lost  their  honour,  in  being  uxorii,  so  sottishly  overruled  by 
their  wives ;  and  therefore  Cato  in  Plutarch  made  a  bitter  jest  on  his  fellow- 
citizens,  the  Romans,  "  we  govern  all  the  world  abroad,  and  om*  wives  at  home 
rule  us."  These  offend  in  one  extreme  ;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe,  are  far 
more  offensive  on  the  other.  As  just  a  cause  may  be  long  absence  of  either 
party,  when  they  must  of  necessity  be  much  from  home,  as  lawyers,  physicians, 
mariners,  by  their  professions  ;  or  otherwise  make  fi'ivolous,  impertinent  jour- 
neys, tarry  long  abroad  to  no  purpose,  lie  out,  and  are  gadding  stiU,  upon  small 
occasions,  it  must  needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion,  when  they  use  their  wives 
unkindly  in  the  meantime,  and  never  tarry  at  home,  it  cannot  use  but  engender 
some  such  conceit. 

"  2  Uxor  si  cessas  amare  te  cogitat  J  "  If  thou  be  absent  long,  tliy  wife  then  thinks, 

Aut  tete  amari,  aut  potare,  aut  animo  obsequi,  Th"  art  drunk,  at  ease,  or  with  some  pretty  minx, 

Et  tibi  bene  esse  soli,  quum  sibi  sit  male."  'Tis  well  with  thee,  or  else  beloved  of  some, 

I      Whilst  she  poor  soul  doth  fare  full  ill  at  home." 

Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease  ;  for  when  he  was  to 
go  home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some  other  remote  cities  of  Greece,  he  writ  to 
his  friend  Dionysius  (if  at  least  those  ^  Ejnstles  be  his)  "  '^to  oversee  his  wife  in 
his  absence,  (as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  Coronis)  although  she  hved 
in  his  house  with  her  father  and  mother,  who  he  knew  woidd  have  a  care  of 
her  ;  yet  that  woidd  not  satisfy  his  jealousy,  he  would  have  his  special  friend 
Dionysius  to  dwell  in  his  house  with  her  all  the  time  of  his  peregrination,  and 
to  observe  her  behaviour,  how  she  carried  herself  in  her  husband's  absence, 
^ and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other  men.  '^For  a  Avoman  had  need  to  have  an 
overseer  to  keep  her  honest  ;  they  are  bad  by  nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and 
if  they  be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  unjjruned  tree,  they  will  be  full  of  Avild 
branches,  and  degenerate  of  a  sudden. "  Especially  in  their  husbands'  absence  : 
though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and  one  Penelope,  yet  Clytemnestra  made 
Agamemnon  cuckold  ;  and  no  question  there  be  too  many  of  her  conditions.    If 

»  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  •  Calcagninus  Apol.  Tiberini  ab  uxorum  partu  earum  ^ices  subeunt, 

ut  aves  per  vices  incubant,  &c.  "  Exiturus  fascia  uxoris  pectus  aUigabat,  nee  momento  pra^sentiaejus 

carere  poterat,  potumque  non  hauriebat  nisi  prJegustatum  labris  ejus.        '  Chaloner.        i  I'anegjT.  Trajano. 
»  Ter.  Adelph.  act.  1.  see.  1.  »  Fab.  Calvo.   Kavennate  intei-prete.  b  Dum  rediero  domum  niearn 

h.ibitabis,  et  licet  cum  parentibus  habitet  hac  mea  peregrimitione  ;  eam  tamen  et  ejus  mores  observabisuti 
absentia  viri  sui  probe  degat,  nee  alios  vires  cogitet  aut  quaerat.  "^  Foemiua  semper  custode  eget  qui  se 

pudicam  continent :  suapte  euim  natura  nequitias  insitas  habet,  quas  nisi  indies  comprimat,  ut  arbores 
stolones  omittunt,  &c. 
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their  husljaiids  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business,  well  they  may 
suspect :  or  if"  they  run  one  way,  their  wives  at  home  will  fly  out  another,  (^uid 
pro  quo.  Or  if  present,  antl  give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ought,  * 
^^  Primurii  ingratxy,  max  invisce  nodes  qua; .  per  soninum  transiyuntur,  they 
cannot  endure  to  lie  alone,  or  to  fast  long.  ^  Peter  Godefridus,  in  his  second 
book  of  Love,  and  sixth  chapter,  hath  a  story  out  of  St.  Anthony's  life,  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  by  that  good  man's  advice,  Avould  not  meddle  with  his  wife  in 
the  passion  Aveek,  but  for  his  pains  she  set  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head.  Such 
another  he  hath  out  of  Abstemius,  one  persuaded  a  new  married  man,  "  *^to 
forbear  the  three  first  nights,  and  he  should  all  his  lifetime  after  be  fortunate  in 
cattle,"  but  his  impatient  wife  would  not  tarry  so  long  :  well  he  might  speed 
in  cattle,  but  not  in  children.  Such  a  tale  hath  Ilcinsius  of  an  impotent  and 
slack  scholar,  a  mere  student,  and  a  friend  of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a  fine 
damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  marry  her,  the  match  was  soon  made,  for 
he  was  young  and  rich,  genis  grains,  corpore  glahelhis,  arte  muUiscms,  et  for- 
iund  opidentus,  like  that  Apollo  in  s  Apuleius.  The  first  night,  having  liber- 
ally taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  country  they  do)  my  fine  scholar  was  so  fuzzled, 
that  he  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked  till 
morning,  and  then  much  abashed,  pmpfireisyhrmosa  rosis  cum  Aurora  ruheret, 
when  the  fair  morn  with  purple  hue  'gan  shine,  ho  made  an  excuse,  I  know  not 
what,  out  of  Hippocrates  Cous,  &c.,  and  for  that  time  it  went  current :  but 
when  as  afterward  he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  league 
Avitli  a  good  fellow,  and  whilst  he  sat  up  late  at  his  study  about  those  criticisms, 
mending  some  hard  places  in  Festus  or  Pollux,  came  cold  to  bed,  and  would  tell 
her  stiU  what  he  had  done,  she  did  not  much  regard  what  he  said,  ko.  "  ^  She 
would  have  another  matter  mended  much  rather,  which  he  did  not  conceive 
Avas  corrupt  :"  thus  he  continued  at  his  study  late,  she  at  her  sport,  alibi  enim 
festivas  noctes  agitabat,  hating  all  scholars  for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began 
to  suspect,  and  turned  a  little  yellow,  as  well  he  might ;  for  it  was  his  own 
fault  ;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases  ('  as  oft  it  falls  out)  the  mends  is  in 
their  own  hands,  they  must  thank  themselves.  Who  will  pity  them,  saith 
Neander,  or  be  much  oftcnded  with  such  wives,  s?  deceptce  prius  viros  decipiant, 
et  cornutos  reddant,  if  they  deceive  those  that  cozened  them  first.  A  lawyer's 
Avife  in  ^  Arista3netus,  because  her  husband  Avas  negligent  in  his  business, 
(juando  lecto  danda  opera,  threatened  to  cornute  him  :  and  did  not  stick  to  tell 
Philiuna,  one  of  her  gossips,  as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  him  to  hear  :  "  If  he 
folloAv  other  men's  matters  and  leave  his  own,  I'll  have  an  orator  shall  plead 
my  cause,"  I  care  not  if  he  know  it. 

A  foiu'th  eminent  cause  of  jealousy  may  be  this,  AA'hen  he  that  is  deformed, 
and  as  Pindarus  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis  yiatus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  virtuously 
given,  Avill  marry  some  fair  nice  piece,  or  light  houscAvife,  begins  to  misdoubt 
(as  AvcU  he  may)  she  doth  not  affect  him.  ^  Lis  est  cuyn  forma  magna  jnidici- 
ti(P,  beauty  and  honesty  have  ever  been  at  odds.  Abraham  was  jealous  of  his 
Avife  because  she  Avas  fair  :  so  Avas  Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  Avhen  he  made  her 
creaking  shoes,  saith  '^  Philostratus,  ne  mmcharetur ,  sandalio  scilicet  deferente, 
that  he  might  hear  by  them  AA-hen  she  stirred,  AA^hich  Mars  indigne  ferre,  "  was 
not  Avell  pleased  Avith.     Good  cause  had  Vulcan  to  do  as  he  did,  for  she  Avas  no 

■>  Ileinsius.  «  Uxor  cujusdam  nobilis  quum  debitum  maritale  sacro  passionis  liebdoniada  non  obtineret, 

alterura  adiit.  '  Ne  tribus  prioribiis  uoctibus  rem  haberet  cum  ea,  ut  essst  in  peeoribus  fortunatus,  ab 

uxore  mora;  impatiente,  &c.  k  Totam  iioctem  bene  et  pudicd  nemini  molestus  dormiendo  transegit ; 

mane  autem  quum  nullius  conscius  facinoris  sibi  asset,  et  inei-ti.'E  puderet,  audisse  se  dicebat  cum  dolore  cal- 
culi solere  eam  conflictari.  Duo  preccepta  juris  una  nocte  expressit,  neminem  Iscserat  et  lioneste  vixerat,  sed 
an  suum  cuique  reddidisset,  quari  poterat.     Mutius  opiuor  et  Trebatius  hoc  negassent.  lib.  1.  ^  Alterius 

loci  cmendationem  gerio  optabat,  quem  corruptum  esse  ille  non  iuvenit.  '  Such  another  tale  is  in  Neander 
de  .Jocoseriis,  his  first  tale.  ^  Lib.  2.  Ep.  3.  Si  pergit  alienis  negotiis  operam  dare  sui  negligens,  erit  alius 
inibi  orator  qui  rem  meam  agat.  '  Ovid,  rara  est  Concordia  formac  atque  pudicitiae.  ■"  Epist. 

"  Uuod  stridcrct  ejuscalceamentum. 
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honcstcr  than  she  should  be.      Your  fine  faces  have  commonly  this  fault  ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  find,  saith  Francis  Philclphus  in  an  epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend,  a 
rich  man  honest,  a  proper  Avoman  not  proud  or  imchaste.      "  Can  she  be  fairj 
and  honest  too  ?  " 

"  "  Soepe  etenira  oculuit  pictd  sese  hydi-a  suli  herbS, 
Sub  specie  formap,  incaiito  se  soep^  marito 
Nequam  animus  veudit," 

He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snowy  fair  alone,  let  him  look,  saith  i'  Barbarus, 
for  no  better  success  than  Vulcan  had  with  Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina. 
And  'tis  impossible  almost  in  such  cases  the  wife  should  contain,  or  the  good 
man  not  be  jealous  :  for  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill-proportioned,  un- 
pleasing  in  those  parts  which  women  most  affect,  and  she  most  absolutely  fair 
and  able  on  the  other  side,  if  she  be  not  very  virtuously  given,  how  can  she 
love  him  ?  and  although  she  be  not  fair,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her 
so,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute,  he  holds  it  impossible  for  any  man  living  not  to 
dote  as  he  doth,  to  look  on  her  and  not  lust,  not  to  covet,  and  if  he  be  in  com- 
pany with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to  her  honesty  :  or  else  out  of  a  deep  appre- 
hension of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other  men's  good  parts,  out  of  his 
own  httle  worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himself,  (for  Avhat  is  jealousy  hut 
distrust  ?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affect  him,  or  be  not  so  kind  and  loving  as 
she  should,  she  certainly  loves  some  other  man  better  than  himself. 

1  Ncvisanus,  lib.  4.  num.  72,  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a  main  cause  of 
jealousy.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some  other  shall,  they  will 
leave  no  remedies  unessayed,  and  thereupon  the  good  man  grows  jealous  ;  I 
could  give  an  instance,  but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I  find  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have  been  formerly 
naught  themselves,  they  think  they  may  be  so  served  by  others,  they  turned 
up  trump  before  the  cards  were  shuftied  ;  they  shall  have  therefore  legem  talio- 
11  is,  like  for  like. 

"  '  Ipse  miser  docui,  quo  posset  ludere  pacto  I      "  Wretcb  as  I  was,  I  taught  her  bad  to  be, 

Custodes,  eheu  nuuc  premor  arte  mea ."  |  And  now  mine  own  sly  tricks  are  put  upon  me." 

Mala  mens,  malus  animus,  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions  cause  ill  suspicions. 

"  *  There  is  none  jealous,  I  durst  pawn  my  life, 
But  he  that  hatli  detiled  another's  wife, 
And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray, 
Ue  straightway  thinks  his  wife  will  tread  that  way." 

To  these  two  above-named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage,  I  may  very  well 
annex  those  circmustances  of  time,  place,  persons,  by  which  it  ebbs  and  flows, 
the  fuel  of  this  fury,  as  *  Vives  truly  observes  ;  and  such  like  accidents  or 
occasions,  proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,  or  others,  which  much 
aggravate  and  intend  this  suspicious  humour.  For  many  men  arc  so  lasciviously 
given,  cither  out  of  a  depraved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty,  which  they  do 
assume  unto  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  greatness,  in  that  they  are  noble 
men,  (for  licentia  peccandi,  et  muliitudo  j)<^'^cantium  are  great  motives)  though 
their  own  wives  be  never  so  fair,  noble,  virtuous,  honest,  wise,  able,  and  well 
given,  they  must  have  change. 

"  "  Qvii  cum  legitimi  jungimtur  fcpdere  lecti,  !  "  A\1io  being  match'd  to  wives  most  \irtuou3, 

Virtute  egregiis,  facieque  domoque  puellis,  Noble,  and  fair,  fly  out  lascivious." 

Scortatamen,foedasquelupas  in  fornicequEerunt,  j 
Et  per  adulterium  nova  carpere  g.audia  tentant."  1 

Quod  licet  ingratum  est,  that  Avhich  is  ordinary,  is  unpleasant.  Nero  (saith 
Tacitus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble  virtuous  lady,  and  loved  Acte, 
a  base  quean  in  respect.  -"^Ceriuthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a  nobleman's  daughter, 
and  courted  a  poor  servant  maid.     tanta  est  aliend  in  messe  voluptas,  for 

"  Ilor.  epist.  1.').     "  Often  has  the  serpent  Iain  hid  beneath  the  coloured  grass,  under  a  beautiful  aspect, 
.ind  often  has  the  evil  inclination  effected  a  sale  without  the  husband  s  privity."  r  He  ro  uxoriii,  lib.  1. 

cap.  ,').  'I  Cum  storiles  sunt,  ex  mutationeviii  se  putant  concipcre.  ■  Tibullus,  eleg.  6.  » Wither 's  iSat. 
'  :i  de  .Vnimii.     Crcscit  ac  deerescit  zclotvpia  cum  pcraonis,  locis,  tcmporibus,  ncgotiis.  "  MaruUus. 

'  TibuUus  Epig. 
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that  "  y  stolen  waters  be  more  pleasant:"  or  as  Vitellius  the  emperor  was 
wont  to  say,  Jucundiores  amores,  qui  cum  periculo  Imbentur,  like  stolen  venison, 
still  the  sweetest  is  that  love  which  is  most  difficultly  attained :  they  like  better 
to  hunt  by  stealth  in  another  man's  walk,  than  to  have  the  fairest  com-se  that 
may  be  at  game  of  their  own. 

"  '  Aspice  ut  in  cit-lo  mod6  sol,  niod6  luna  ministret,  I    "  As  sun  and  moon  in  heaven  change  their  course. 
Sic  etiaui  nobis  una  pella  parum  est."  |        So  they  change  loves,  though  often  to  the  worse." 

Or  that  some  fair  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot  contain  themselves, 
be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it.  ^  Nessus,  the  centaur,  was  by  agree- 
ment to  carry  Ilercides  and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus  ;  no  sooner 
had  ho  set  Dejanira  on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  offered  violence  unto 
her,  leaving  Hercules  to  swim  over  as  he  could  :  and  though  her  husband  was 
a  spectator,  yet  would  he  not  desist  till  Hei'cules,  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot 
him  to  death.  ^  Neptune  saw  by  chance  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  Eunippius' 
Avife,  he  forthwith,  in  the  fury  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her  husband's  habit, 
and  made  him  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  CoUatine  commend  his  wife,  and  was 
so  far  enraged,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went.  '^  Theseus  stole 
Ariadne,  vi  rajniit  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now  being  old,  Helen, 
a  girl  not  yet  ready  for  a  husband.    Great  men  are  most  part  thus  affected  all, 

"as  a  horse  they  neigh,"  saith  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours'  wives, ut 

visa puUus  adhinnit  equci:  and  if  they  be  in  company  with  other  Avomen,  though 
in  their  own  wives'  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and  dallying  with  them. 
Juno  in  Lucian  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still  kissing  Ganymede  before 
her  face,  which  did  not  a  little  offend  her  :  and  besides  he  was  a  coimterfeit 
Amphitryo,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  played  many  such  bad  pranks, 
too  long,  too  shameful  to  relate. 

Or  that  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no  laws,  they  dare 
freely  keep  whores  at  their  wives'  noses.  'Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to 
be  dishonest  ;  Pietas,  jyrohitas,  fides,  privata  bona  sunt,  as  ^  he  said  long  since, 
piety,  chastity,  and  such  like  virtues  are  for  private  men  :  not  to  be  much 
looked  after  in  great  courts  :  and  which  Suetonius  of  the  good  princes  of  his 
time,  they  might  be  all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truly  hold  of  chaste 
potentates  of  our  age.  For  great  personages  will  familiarly  run  out  in  this 
kind,  aiid  yield  occasion  of  offence.  ^^Montaigne,  in  his  Essays,  gives  instance 
in  Ca3sar,  Mahomet  the  Turk,  that  sacked  Constantinople,  and  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Naples,  that  besieged  Florence  :  great  men,  and  great  soldiers,  are  com- 
monly great,  &c.,  prohatum  est,  they  are  good  doers.  Mars  and  Venus  are 
equally  balanced  in  their  actions, 

"  6  Militis  in  galea  nidum  feccre  columbae,  I        "A  dove  within  a  head -piece  made  her  nest, 

Apparet  Marti  quam  sit  arnica  Venus."  |  'Twixt  Mars  and  Venus  see  an  interest." 

Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspicious  (read  more 
in  Aristotle,  Sect.  4.  j^'f'ob.  19.)  as  Galba,  Otho,  Domitian,  and  remarkable 
Ca3sar  amongst  the  rest.  '^  Urbani  seroate  uxores,  moeclmm  calvum  adducimus; 
besides,  this  bald  Ca3sar,  saith  Curio  in  Suetou,  was  omnium  mulierum  vir ; 
he  made  love  to  Eunoe,  queen  of  Maui-itania ;  to  Cleopati-a ;  to  Posthumia,  wife 
to  Sergius  Sulpitius  ;  to  Lollia,  wife  to  Gabinius  ;  to  TertuUa,  of  Crassus  ;  to 
Mutia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides:  and  well  he  might, 
for,  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read,  he  had  a  license  to  lie  with  whom  he  list. 
Inter  alios  honores  Ccesari  decretos  (as  Sueton,  cap.  52.  de  Julio,  and  Dion, 
lib.  44.  relate)  jus  illi  datum,  cum  quibuscunque  fceminis  se  ju7igendi.  Every 
private  history  will  yield  such  variety  of  instances :  otherwise  good,  wise,  discreet 
men,  virtuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this.      Priamus  had  fifty  sons,  but 

*■  Prov.  ix.  17.  '  Propert.  eleg.  2.  =■  Ovid.  lib.  9.     Met.  Pausanias  Strabo,  quum  crevit  inibrihus 

lijemalibus.     Deianiram  suscipit,  Herculein  nando  sequi  jubet.  ''  Lucian,  torn.  4.  ^  Plutarch. 

^  Cap.  V.  8.  "  Seneca.  '  Lib.  2.  cap.  23.  e  Petronius  Catal.  ''  Sueton. 
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seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten,  '  Philippus  Bonus  left  fourteen  bastards. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  a  good  prince  and  a  wise,  but,  saith  Macbiavel,  '^  prodigi- 
ously lascivious.  None  so  valiant  as  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  1)ut,  as  the  said 
author  bath  it,  hioue  so  incontinent  as  he  was.  And  'tis  not  only  predominant 
in  grandees  this  fault  :  but  if  you  will  take  a  great  man's  testimony,  'tis  fami- 
liar with  every  base  soldier  in  France,  (and  elsewhere,  I  think).  "  This  vice 
('»  saith  mine  author)  is  so  common  with  us  in  France,  that  he  is  of  no  account, 
a  mere  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  soldier,  that  is  not  a  notorious 
whoremaster. "  In  Italy  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  that  besides  his  wife  hath  not 
a  com-tezan  and  a  mistress.  'Tis  no  marvel,  then,  if  poor  women  in  such  cases 
be  jealous,  when  they  shall  see  themselves  manifestly  neglected,  contemned, 
loathed,  unkindly  used  :  their  disloyal  husbands  to  entertain  others  in  their 
rooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies  to  their  faces  :  other  men's  wives  to 
wear  their  jewels  :  how  shall  a  poor  woman  in  such  a  case  moderate  her  pas- 
sion ?     "  Quis  tihi  7iunc  Dido  cernenti  talia  sensus  ? 

How,  on  the  other  side,  shall  a  poor  man  contain  himself  from  this  feral 
malady,  Avhen  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signs  of  his  wife's  inconstancy  ?  when, 
as  Milo's  wife,  she  dotes  upon  every  young  man  she  sees,  or,  as  "  Martial's 

Sota, —deserto  sequitur  Clitmn  marito,  "deserts  her  husband  and  folloAvs 

Clitus."  Though  her  husband  be  proper  and  tall,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold, 
able  to  give  contentment  to  any  one  woman,  yet  she  will  taste  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  :  Juvenal's  Iberina  to  a  hair,  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye  as  one 
man.  If  a  young  gallant  come  by  chance  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk, 
that  can  wear  his  clothes  well  in  fashion,  with  a  lock,  jingling  spur,  a  feather, 
that  can  cringe,  and  withal  compliment,  court  a  gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon 
him,  "  0  what  a  lovely  proper  man  he  was,"  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a 
goodly  man,  a  demi-god,  how  sweetly  he  carried  himself,  with  how  comely  a 
grace,  sic  oculos,  sic  ille  manus,  sic  ora  ferehat,  how  neatly  he  did  wear  his 
clothes  !  P  C^uam  sese  ore  f evens,  quarn  forti  pectore  et  armis,  how  bravely  did 
he  discoiu'se,  ride,  sing,  and  dance,  &c.,  and  then  she  begins  to  loatfte  her 
husband,  re}nignans  osctdatur,  to  hate  him  and  his  filthy  beard,  his  goatish 
complexion,  as  Doris  said  of  Folyiihemus,  ^totus  qui  saniem,  totus  ut  hircus  olet, 
he  is  a  rammy  fulsome  fellow,  a  goblin-faced  fellow,  he  smells,  he  stinks,  Et 

ceepas  simul  alliumque  ructat^ si  quando  ad  thalamum,  S^c,  how  like  a 

dizzard,  a  fool,  an  ass,  he  looks,  how  like  a  clown  he  behaves  himself !  ^  she 
Avill  not  come  near  him  by  her  own  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as  Venus 
did  her  fuliginous  Vulcan,  at  last.  Nee  Deus  hunc  raensti,  Dea  nee  dignata 
ciihili  est}  So  did  Lucretia,  a  lady  of  Senae,  after  she  had  but  seen  Euryalus, 
in  Eurialuyn  tota  ferebatur,  domiini  reversa,  Sfc,  she  would  not  hold  her  eyes 

off  him  in  his  presence, >•'  tantum  egregio  decus  cnitet  ore,  and  in  his  absence 

could  think  of  none  but  him,  odit  virum,  she  loathed  her  husband  forthwith, 
might  not  abide  him  : 

"  '  Et  conjugalis  negligens  tori,  viro  1         "All  against  the  laws  of  matrimony, 

Prsesente,  acerbo  nauseat  fastidio  ;  "  |  She  did  abhor  her  husband's  phis'nomy  ; " 

and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweetheart  again.  Now  when  the  good 
man  shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given,  "to  be  so  free  and  famihar  with 
every  gallant,  her  immodesty  and  wantonness,"  (as  y  Camerarius  notes)  it  must 
needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  herself  beyond 

'Pontus  Heuter,  vita  ejus.        ^  Lib.  8.  Flor.  hist.  Dux  omnium  optimus  et  sapientissimus,  seil  in  re  venerea 
prodigiosus.  '  Vita  Castruccii.    Idem  uxores  maritis  abalienavit.  "'  Seselius,  lib.  2.  de  Repub.  Gal- 

lorum.  Ita  nunc  apud  infimos  obtinuit  hoc  vitium,  ut  nuUius  fer6  pretii  sit,  et  ignavus  miles  qui  non  in 
scortatioue  maxime  excellat,  et  adulterio.  "  Virg.  Mu.  4.  "  What  now  must  have  been  Dido's  sensations 
when  she  witnessed  these  doings  ?"  °  Epig.  9.  lib.  4.  p  Virg.  4.  jEn.  i  Secundus  syl.         ■■_"  And 

belches  out  tlie  smell  of  onions  and  garlic."  »  ^neas  Sylvius.  '  "  Neither  a  god  honoured  him  with 

his  table,  nor  a  goddess  with  her  bed."  "  Virg.  4.  Mu.     "  Such  beauty  shines  in  his  graceful  features." 

'  S.  Graeco  Simonides.  i  font.  2.  ca.  38.  Oper.  subcis.  mulieris  liberius  et  familiarius  communicantis  cum 

omnibus  licentia  et  iramodestia,  sinistri  sermonis  et  suspicionis  materiam  viro  praebet. 
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lior  mcaus  and  fortunes,  makes  impej-tinont  journoyri,  unnecessary  visitations, 
stays  out  so  long,  witli  sucli  and  such  com2)anions,  so  frequently  goes  to  plays, 
masks,  feasts,  and  all  public  meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  ^  gestures, 
free  speeches,  and  withal  show  some  distaste  of  her  own  husband  ;  how  can  he 
choose,  "  though  he  were  another  Socrates,  but  be  suspicious,  and  instantly 
jealous?"  ''  ^ Socraticas  tandem  faciei  transcendere  metas ;'"  more  especially 
when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and  sly  tricks,  which  to  cormite 
their  husbands  they  commonly  use  [dum  ludis,  ludos  Ikbc  te  facit),  they  pretend 
love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before  all  men  living,  saints 
in  show,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemble,  they  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon 
another  man  in  his  presence,  ^  so  chaste,  so  religious,  and  so  devout,  they  can- 
not endure  the  name  or  sight  of  a  quean,  a  harlot,  out  upon  her  !  and  in  their 
outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiss  their  husband,  and 
liang  about  his  neck  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband),  and  with  a  composed 
countenance  salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes  home ;  or  if  he  go  from 
home,  weep,  sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  sick  and  swoon  (like 
Jocundo's  wife  in  "^  Ariosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart),  and  yet  arrant,  &c. 
they  care  not  for  him, 

"  Aye  me,  the  thought  (quoth  she)  makes  me  so  'fraid,  T)ie  doleful  days  and  nights  I  shall  sustain, 

That  scarce  the  Ijreath  ahideth  in  my  breast ;  I      From  meat  my  mouth,  from  sleep  will  keep  mine 

Peace,  my  sweet  love  and  wife,  Jocundo  said,  eyes,  &e. 

And  weeps  as  fast,  and  comforts  her  his  best,  &c.  That  very  night  that  went  before  the  morrow, 

All  this  might  not  assuage  the  woman's  pain,  That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart. 

Needs  must  I  die  before  you  come  again,  Jocundo's  wife  was  sick,  and'swoon'd  for  sorrow 

Nor  how  to  keep  my  life  I  can  devise,  I      Amid  his  arms,  so  heavy  was  her  heart." 

And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo  coming  back 
in  all  haste  for  a  jewel  he  had  forgot, 

"  His  chaste  and  yoke-fellow  lie  found  I  Yet  by  his  face  was  easily  detected  : 

Yok'd  with  a  knave,  all  honesty  neglected,  A  beggar's  brat  bred  by  him  from  his  cradle. 

The  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound,  |  And  now  was  riding  on  his  master's  saddle." 

Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  ^  Platina  describes  tlieir  customs,  "  kiss 
their  husbands,  whom  they  had  rather  sec  hanging  on  a  gallows,  and  swear 
they  love  him  dearer  than  tlieir  o^^ti  lives,  whose  soul  the}^  would  not  ransom 
for  their  little  dog's  ;" 

"  sirailis  si  permutatio  detur, 

Morte  viri  cupiunt  animam  servare  catellse." 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go  to  such  a 
•^  church,  to  hear  such  a  good  man  by  all  means,  an  excellent  man,  when  'tis 
for  no  other  intent  (as  ho  follows  it)  than  "  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe 
what  fashions  are  in  use,  to  meet  some  pander,  bawd,  monk,  friar,  or  to  entice 
some  good  fellow."  For  they  persuade  themselves,  as  '^Nevisanus  shows, 
"  That  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame  to  lie  with  a  lord  or  parish  priest,  if  he  be  a 
jjroper  man  ;  s  and  though  she  kneel  often,  and  pray  devoutly,  'tis  (saith 
Platina)  not  for  her  husband's  welfare,  or  children's  good,  or  any  friend,  but 
for  her  sweetheart's  return,  her  pander's  health."  If  her  husband  woiUd  have 
her  go,  she  feigns  herself  sick,  '^  Et  simulat  siibito  condoluisse  caput :  her  head 
aches,  and  she  cannot  stir  :  but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much,  she  is  for  him 
in  all  seasons,  at  all  hours  of  the  nio-ht.  '  In  the  kino;dom  of  Malabar,  and 
about  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile  that,  with  a  certain 
drink  they  give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say,  "  ^  they  will  make  them 

•  Voces  liberae,  oculorum  Colloquia,  contractationes  parum  verecundae,  motus  immodici,  &c.     Ileinsius. 
*  Chaloner.  i*  AVhat  is  here  said,  is  not  prejudicial  to  honest  women.  <^  Lib.  28.  sc.  13.  ■'Dial, 

amor.  Pendet  fallax  et  blanda  circa  oscula  m.ariti,  quem  in  cruce,  si  fieri  posset,  deosculari  velit :  illius  Aitam 
chariorem  esse  sua  jurejur.ando  aflirmat :  quem  certe  non  redimeret  aninia  cateUi  si  posset.  '■  Adeunt 

templum  ut  rem  divinam  audiant,  ut  ipsse  simulant,  sed  velut  monachum  fratrem,  vel  adulterum  lingua, 
oculis,  ad  libidinem  provoceut.  'Lib.  4.  num.  81.    Ipsesibi  persuadeut,  quod  adulterium  cumprincipe 

vel  cum  prajsule,  non  est  pudor,  nee  peccatum.  sDeum  rogat,  non  pro  salute  mariti,  filii,  cognati  vota 

suscipit,  sed  pro  reditu  mcEchi  si  abest,  pro  valetudine  lenonis  si  aegrotet.  •'TibuUus.  '  Gortardus 

Arthus  descrip.  Indite  Orient.  Linchoften.  ^  Garcias  ab  Horto,  hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  Datui'am  herbam 

vocat  et  describit,  tarn  proclives  sunt  ad  venerem  mulieres  ut  viros  inebrient  per  24  horas,  liquore  quodam, 
ut  nihil  videant,  recordentur,  at  dormiant,  et  post  lotiouem  pedum,  adse  restituunt,  &c. 
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sleep  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  so  intoxicate  them  that  tliey  can  rememher 
nought  of  that  they  saAV  done,  or  licard,  and,  hy  washing  of  their  feet,  restore 
them  again,  and  so  make  their  hushands  cuckokls  to  their  faces."  Some  are 
ill-disposed  at  all  times,  to  all  persons  they  like,  others  more  wary  to  some  few, 
at  such  and  such  seasons,  as  Augusta,  Livia,  non  nisi  plena  navi  vectorem  toUebat. 
But  as  he  said, 

"  '  No  pen  could  write,  no  tongue  attain  to  tell, 
By  force  of  eloquence,  or  help  of  art, 
Of  women's  treacheries  the  hundredth  part.'' 

Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty  ;  men  and  women  give  just  occasions  in 
this  humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yield  matter  of  suspicion  :  but  most 
part  of  the  chief  causes  proceed  from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  circum- 
stances, though  the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  The 
indiscreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  [et  c  contra  of  some  light  woman) 
by  his  often  frequenting  of  a  house,  bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a 
breach,  and  by  his  over- familiarity,  if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him 
(piite  out.  If  he  be  poor,  basely  born,  saith  Beneditto  Varchi,  and  otherwise 
unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  less  ;  but  if  a  proper  man,  such  as  Avas 
Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus  in  Italy,  well  descended, 
commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he  taketh  on  the  more,  and  watcheth  his 
doings.  "^  Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a  golden  apple  when 
he  was  a  suitor  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  young  gallant  in 
the  coiirt,  of  her  especial  acquaintance.  The  emperor,  espying  this  apple  in 
his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  than  was,  his  wife's  dishonesty,  banished 
liim  the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany  her  any  more. 
"  A  rich  merchant  had  a  fair  wife  ;  according  to  his  custom  he  went  to  travel ; 
in  his  absence  a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife  ;  she  denied  him  ;  yet  he,  dying 
a  little  after,  gave  her  a  legacy  for  the  love  he  bore  her.  At  his  return,  her 
jealous  husband,  because  she  had  got  more  by  land  than  he  had  done  at  sea, 
turned  her  away  upon  suspicion. 

Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  opportunity  and 
importmiity  shall  concur,  what  will  they  not  effect  ? 

"  Fair  opportunity  can  win  the  coyest  she  that  is. 
So  wisely  he  takes  time,  as  he  '11  be  sure  he  wiU  not  miss  : 
Then  he  that  loves  her  gamesome  vein,  and  tempers  toys  with  art 
Brings  love  that  swimmeth  in  her  eyes  to  dive  into  her  heart.'' 

As  at  plays,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out  his  wife  to  dance, 
another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third  tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinuates  with 
a  pleasing  compliment,  a  sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibo- 
logical speech,  as  that  merry  companion  in  the  °  Satirist  did  to  his  Glycerium, 
adsidens  et  interiorem  palmarn  amahiliter  concutiens, 

"  Quod  mens  hortus  habet  sumat  impune  licebit. 
Si  dederis  nobis  quod  tuus  hortus  habet ; " 

with  many  such,  (kc,  and  then  as  he  saith, 

9  Sht  may  no  while  in  chastity  abide, 
That  is  assaid  on  every  side. 

For  after  a  great  feast, — ^  Vino  sape  suum  nescit  arnica  virion.  Noah  (saith 
s  Hierome)  "  showed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunkenness,  which  for  six  lunuh-ed 
years  he  had  covered  in  soberness."     Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink, 

as   Cyneras   with   M}Trha, ^  quid  enini    Vemis  ebria  curat?     The  most 

continent  may  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  they  keep  bad  company,  they  that 

I  Ariosto,  lib.  28.  St.  75.  ">  Lipsius  Polit.  °  Seneca,  lib.  2.  controv.  8.  "  Bodicher.  Sat. 

p  "  Sitting  close  to  her,  and  shaking  her  hand  lovingly."  i  TibuUus.  '  "  After  wine  the  mistress  is  often 
unable  to  distinguish  her  own  lover."  « Epist.  85.  ad  Oceanum.  Ad  unius  horce  ebrietatem  nudat  femora, 
quse  per  sexcentos  anuos  sobrietate  conte.xerat.  'Juv.  Sat.  13. 
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are  modest  of  themselves,  and  dare  not  offend,  "  confirmed  by  "  others,  grow 
impudent,  and  confident,  and  get  an  ill  habit." 

"  «  Alia  qusestus  grntifi  inatrimoniuni  corrumpit, 
Alia  jjeccans  iiiultas  vult  morbi  habere  socias." 

Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inn,  near  some  stews, 
near  monks,  friars,  Ncvisanus  adds,  where  be  many  tempters  and  solicitors, 
idle  persons  that  frequent  their  companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspicion. 
Martial  of  old  inveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a  disease  to  go  to  the 
bath  ;  for  so,  many  times, 

"  relicto 

Conjuge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helena." 

^ncas  Sylvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes'  comets,  because  there  be  tot 
formosi  juvenes  qui  jvomittunt,  so  many  brave  suitors  to  tempt,  &c.  "  y  If 
3'ou  leave  her  in  such  a  place,  you  shall  likely  find  her  in  company  you  like 
not,  either  they  come  to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them."  ^  Kornmannus  makes 
a  doubting  jest  in  his  lascivious  country,  Virgiuis  illihata  censeatur  ne  castitas 
ad  quam  frequentur  accedant  scholares  ?  And  Baldus  the  lawyer  scoifs  on, 
quum  scliolarist  inquit,  loquitur  cum  puelld,  non  proisumitur  ei  dicere,  Pater 
noster,  when  a  scholar  talks  with  a  maid,  or  another  man's  wife  in  private,  it 
is  presumed  he  saith  not  a  pater  noster.  Or  if  I  shall  see  a  monk  or  a  friar 
climb  up  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgin's  or  widow's  chamber  window,  I 
shall  hardly  think  he  then  goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  her 
confession.  These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousy,  which  are  intended  or 
remitted  as  the  circmnstances  vary. 


MEMB.  II. 

Spbsect.  I. — Sympytoms  of  Jealousy,  Fear,  Soi-roic,  Suspicion,  strange  Actions, 

Gestures,  Outrages,  Locking  up,  Oaths,  Tricds,  Laics,  Sfc. 

Of  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent,  and  of  those 
bitter  potions  which  this  love-melancholy  afi"ords,  this  bastard  jealousy  is  the 
greatest,  as  appears  by  those  prodigious  spnptoms  which  it  hath,  and  that  it 
produceth.  For  besides  fear  and  sorrow,  Avhich  is  common  to  all  melancholy, 
anxiety  of  mind,  suspicion,  aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  mcagre- 
ness,  neglect  of  business,  and  the  like,  these  men  are  farther  yet  misaifected, 
and  in  a  higher  strain.  'Tis  a  more  vehement  passion,  a  more  fimous  pertur- 
bation, a  bitter  pain,  a  fire,  a  pernicious  curiosity,  a  gall  corrupting  the  honey 
of  our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  heU,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  dis- 
quieted, they  lose  honum  pads,  as  ^  Chrysostom  observes  ;  and  though  they  be 
rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  omnium  sunt,  they 
are  most  miserable,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  discontent,  more  sad,  nihil 
tristius,  more  than  ordinarily  suspicious.  Jealousy,  saith  ''Vives,  "begets 
unquietness  in  the  mind,  night  and  day  :  he  hunts  after  every  word  he  hears, 
every  whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  aU  melancholy  men  do  in  other 
matters)  with  a  most  unjust  calumny  of  others,  he  misinterprets  everything  is 
said  or  done,  most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue,"  he  pries  into  every  corner, 
follows  close,  observes  to  a  hair.      'Tis  proper  to  jealousy  so  to  do, 

"  Pale  hag,  infernal  fury,  pleasure's  smart, 
En\'j's  obser%er,  prjing  in  every  part." 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning,  rolling  of  eyes, 
menacing,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt,  precipitate,  half-turns.     He 

"  Nihil  audent  primo,  post  ab  aliis  confirmatse,  audaces  et  confidentes  sunt.     ITbi  semel  verecundia;  limites 
transierint.  '  Euripides,  1.  63.      "  Love  of  gain  induces  one  to  break  her  marriage  vow,  a  wish  to  have 

associates  to  keep  ber  In  countenance  actuates  others."  >'  De  miser.  C'uriaUum.  Aut  alium  cum  ea  invenies, 
aut  isse  alium  reperies.  '  Cap.  1^.  de  Virg.  »IIom.  38.  in  c.  17.  Gen.  Etsi  magnis  affluunt  divitiis,  *fC. 
''3de  Anima.  Umnes  voces,  auras,  omnes  susurros  captat  zelotypus,  et  amplificat  apud  se  cum  iniquis- 
sima  de  singulis  calumnia.    Maxime  suspiciosi,  et  ad  pejora  credendum  proclives. 
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will  sometimes  sigh,  weep,  sob  for  anger,  Nempe  sues  imbres  etiam  ista 
tonitrua  fiindunt  '^, — swear  and  belie,  slander  any  man,  cui'se,  threaten,  brawl,  "^ 
scold,  fight  ;  and  sometimes  again  flatter  and  speak  fair,  ask  forgiveness,  kiss 
and  coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and  folly,  vow,  protest,  and  swear  he  will  never 
do  so  again  ;  and  then  eftsoons,  impatient  as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about 
him  like  a  madman,  thmnp  her  sides,  drag  her  about  perchance,  drive  her  out 
of  doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced  forthwith,  she  is  a  whore,  &c.,  and, 
by-and-by  with  all  submission  compliment,  entreat  her  fair,  and  bring  her  in 
again,  he  loves  her  dearly,  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kind  and  loving  wife,  he  will 
not  change,  nor  leave  her  for  a  kingdom  ;  so  he  continues  off  and  on,  as  the 
toy  takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brawling,  fretting,  unquiet 
he  is,  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  sisters, 
father  and  mother,  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  ,   He  thinks  with  those  Italians, 

"  Chi  non  tocca  parentado, 
Tocca  mai  e  rado." 

And  through  fear  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incredible  and  impos- 
sible to  be  effected.  As  a  heron  when  she  fishes,  still  prying  on  all  sides  ; 
or  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse,  his  eye  is  never  oft'  her's  ;  he  gloats  on  him,  on  her, 
accurately  observing  on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she  saith, 
doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is  the  same, 
still  inquiring,  mandriug,  gazing,  listening,  aftVighted  with  every  small  object  ; 
why  did  she  smile,  why  did  she  pity  him,  commend  him  ?  why  did  she  drink 
twice  to  such  a  man?  why  did  she  ofter  to  kiss,  to  dance?  he,  a  whore,  a 
whore,  an  arrant  whore.      AH  this  he  confesseth  in  the  poet, 

"  "•  Omnia  rae  terrent,  tiraidus  sum,  ignosce  timori. 
Et  miser  in  tunica  suspicor  esse  virum. 
Me  la?dit  si  multa  tibi  dabit  oscula  mater. 
Me  soror,  et  cum  qua  dormit  amica  simul." 

Is  it  not  a  man  in  woman's  apparel  ?  is  not  somebody  in  that  great  chest,  or 
behind  the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of  those  barrels  ?  may  not  a  man 
steal  in  at  the  window  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney,  have 
a  false  key,  or  get  in  when  he  is  asleep  ?  If  a  mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the  wind 
blow,  a  casement  clatter,  that 's  the  villain,  there  he  is  :  by  his  good-will  no 
man  shall  see  her,  salute  her,  speak  with  her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of  his 
sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her  needs.  ^  Non  ita  homm  argus,  Sfc.  Argus  did 
not  so  keep  his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon  the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus  the 
coming  in  of  hell,  as  he  keeps  his  wife.  If  a  dear  friend  or  near  kinsman 
come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he  will  never  let  him  be  out  of  his 
own  sight  and  company,  lest,  peradventure,  «fcc.  If  the  necessity  of  his 
business  be  such  that  he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up,  or 
commit  her  with  a  deal  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to  some  trusty  friends, 
him  and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee  :  one  servant  is  set  in  his  absence 
to  watch  another,  and  all  to  observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve, 
though  his  business  be  very  urgent,  he  will  when  he  is  halfway  come  back 
again  in  all  post  haste,  rise  from  supper,  or  at  midnight,  and  be  gone,  and 
sometimes  leave  his  business  undone,  and  as  a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in 
some  disguised  habit.  Though  there  be  no  danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspicion, 
she  live  in  such  a  place,  where  Messalina  herself  could  not  be  dishonest  if  she 
would,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were  in  a  bawdy-house,  some 
prince's  court,  or  in  a  common  inn,  where  all  comers  might  have  free  access. 
He  calls  her  on  a  sudden  all  to  nought,  she  is  a  strumpet,  a  light  housewife,  a 
bitch,  an  arrant  whore.  No  persuasion,  no  protestation  can  divert  this  passion, 
nothing  ean  ease  him,  secure  or  give  him  satisfaction.  It  is  most  strange  to  I'eport 
what  outrageous  acts  by  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in  this  kind,  by 

' "  These  thunders  pour  do^vn  their  peculiar  showers."  '  Propertius.  '  yEneas  Silv. 

T  T 


'  Each  thing  affrights  me,  I  do  fear, 

Ah  pardon  me  my  fear, 
I  doubt  a  man  is  hid  within 
The  clothes  that  thou  dost  wear," 
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•women  especially,  that  will  run  after  tlioir  liiisbands  into  all  places  and  com- 
panies, f  as  Jovianus  Pontanus's  wife  did  by  him,  follow  him  whithersoever  he 
went,  it  matters  not,  or  upon  wliat  business,  raving  like  Jiuio  in  the  tragedy, 
miscalling,  cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  every  one  she  sees.  Gomesius 
in  his  third  book  of  the  Life  and  Deeds  of  Francis  Ximenius,  sometime  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  hath  a  strange  stoiy  of  that  incredible  jealousy  of  Joan 
queen  of  Spain,  wife  to  king  Philip,  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the 
Fifth,  emperors  ;  when  her  husband  Philip,  either  for  that  he  was  tired  with 
his  wife's  jealousy,  or  had  some  great  business,  v-^ent  into  the  Low  Countries  : 
she  was  so  impatient  and  melancholy  upon  his  departure,  that  she  would  scarce 
cat  her  meat,  or  converse  with  any  man  ;  and  though  she  were  with  child,  the 
season  of  the  year  very  bad,  the  wind  against  her,  in  all  haste  she  Avoidd  to 
sea  after  him.  Neither  Isabella  her  queen  mother,  the  archbishop,  or  any 
other  friend  coidd  persuade  her  to  the  contrary,  but  she  would  after  him. 
When  she  was  now  come  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
her  husband,  l;he  could  not  contain  herself,  "  shut  in  a  rage  ran  upon  a  yellow- 
haired  wench,"  with  whom  she  suspected  her  husband  to  be  naught,  "  cut  off 
her  hair,  did  beat  her  black  and  blue,  and  so  dragged  her  about."  It  is  an 
ordinary  thing  for  women  in  such  eases  to  scratch  the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of 
such  as  they  suspect  ;  as  Henry  the  Second's  importune  Juno  did  by  Rosa- 
mond at  Woodstock  :  for  she  complains  in  a    ''  modern  poet,  she  scarce  spake, 

"  But  flies  with  eager  fury  to  my  face,  |  80  fell  she  on  me  in  outrageous  wise, 

Offering  me  most  unwomanly  disgrace.  As  could  disdain  and  jealousy  devise." 

Look  how  a  tigress,  &c.  | 

Or  if  it  be  so  they  dare  not  or  cannot  execute  any  such  tyrannical  injustice, 
they  will  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear  them  deadly  hate  and  malice,  as 
'  Tacitus  observes,  "  The  hatred  of  a  jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against 
such  as  she  suspects." 


!■  Nulla  vis  flamma^  tumidique  venti 
Tanta,  nee  teli  metuanda  toi-ti. 
Quanta  ciim  conjux  viduata  tsedis 
Ardet  et  odit. 


Winds,  weapons,  flames  make  not  such  hurly  burly, 
As  raving  women  turn  all  topsy-turvy." 


So  did  Agrippina  by  Lollia,  and  Calphuruia  in  the  days  of  Claudius.  But 
women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases,  the  rage  of  men  is  more 
eminent,  and  frequently  put  in  practice.  See  but  with  Avhat  rigour  those 
jealous  husbands  tyrannise  over  their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Africa,  Asia,  and  generally  over  all  those  hot  countries,  ^  Mulieres 
vestrce  terra  vestra,  arate  siciit  vultis,  Mahomet  in  his  Alcoran  gives  this  power 
to  men,  your  wives  are  as  your  land,  tiU  them,  use  them,  entreat  them  fair  or 
foul,  as  you  will  yourselves.  ™  Mecastor  lege  dura  vivunt  mulieres,  they  lock 
them  stiU  in  their  houses,  which   are   so  many  prisons  to  them,  wiU  suffer 

nobody  to  come  at  them,  or  their  wives  to  be   seen  abroad, nee  campos 

Uceat  lustrare  j^atentes.  They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.  And  if  they  be 
great  persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  among 
the  Turks,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mogors,  and  Kings  of  China. 
Infantes  masculos  castrant  innumeros  ut  regi  serviant,  saith  "  Riccius,  "they 
geld  innumerable  infants"  to  this  purpose;  the  King  of  °  China  "  maintains 
10,000  eunuchs  in  his  family  to  keep  his  wives."  The  Xeriffes  of  Barbary 
keep  their  coiu'tezans  in  such  a  strict  manner,  that  if  any  man  come  but  in 
sight  of  them  he  dies  for  it  ;  and  if  they  chance  to  see  a  man,  and  do  not 
instantly  cry  out,  though  from  their  windows,  they  must  be  put  to  death.  The 
Turks  have  I  know  not  how  many  black,  deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white  serve 

f  Ant.  Dial.        b  Rabie  concepta,  csesariem  abrasit,  puelleeque  rairabiliter  insultans  faciem  vibicibus  faed.avit. 
''  Daniel.  '  Annal.  lib.  12.  Principis  mulieris  zelotypae  est  in  alias  mulieres  quas  suspectas  habet,  odium 

inseparabile.  ''  Seneca  in  Medea.  '  Alcoran  cap.  Bovis,  interprete  Ricardo  pra;d.  c.  8.  Confutationis. 

■"Plautus.  "  Expedit.  in  Sinas.  1.  .3.  c.  9.  °  Decern  eunuchorum  niillia  numerantur  inregiafamilia, 

qui  servant  uxores  ejus. 
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for  other  ministerles)  to  this  purpose  seat  common]}'  from  Egypt,  deprived  In 
their  chlklhood  of  all  their  privities,  and  hrought  up  in  the  seraglio  at  Constan- 
tinople to  keep  their  wives ;  which  are  so  penned  up  they  may  not  confer  with 
any  living  man,  or  converse  with  younger  women,  have  a  cucumber  or  carrot 
sent  into  them  for  their  diet,  but  sliced,  for  fear,  &c.  and  so  live  and  ai'c  left 
alone  to  their  unchaste  thoughts  all  the  days  of  their  Uves.  The  vulgar  sort 
of  women,  if  at  any  time  they  come  abroad,  which  is  very  seldom,  to  visit  one 
another,  or  to  go  to  their  baths,  are  so  covered,  that  no  man  can  see  them,  as 
the  matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lectica  ant  sella  tectd  vectce,  so  P  Dion  and 
Seneca  record,  Velatce.  totce  incedunt,  which  ^  Alexander  ab  Alexandre  relates 
of  the  Parthians,  lib.  5.  cap.  24.  which,  with  Andreas  Tiraquellus  his  com- 
mentator, I  rather  think  should  be  understood  of  Persians.  I  have  not  yet 
said  all,  they  do  not  only  lock  them  up,  sed  et  2>i<dendis  seras  adhihent :  hear 
v.-hat  Bembus  relates  lib.  6.  of  his  Venetian  history,  of  those  inhabitants  that 
dwell  about  Quiloa  in  Africa.  Lusiiani,  inquit,  quorundum  civitates  adierunt, 
qui  natis  statim  Jienmiis  natnram  consuunt,  quoad  urince  exitiis  ne  impediatur, 
easqiie  quiim  adoleverint  sic  consutas  in  matrirnonium  collocant,  ut  sponsi  prima 
cura  sit  com/lKtinatas  jmellcv  orasferro  iriierscindere .  In  some  parts  of  Greece 
at  this  day,  hke  those  old  Jews,  they  will  not  believe  their  wives  are  honest, 
nisi  pannimi  menstruatum  prima  node  videant :  our  countryman  ■■  Sands,  in 
his  peregrination,  saith  it  is  severely  observed  in  Zazynthus,  or  Zante  ;  and 
Leo  Afer  in  his  time  at  Fez,  in  Africa,  non  credmit  virginem  esse  nisi  videant 
sa77quineam  mappam  ;  si  non,  ad parentes  pudore  rejicitur.  Those  sheets  are 
publicly  shown  by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a  sign  of  incorrupt  virginity. 
The  Jews  of  old  examined  their  maids  ex  tenui  membrana,  called  Hymen, 
which  Laurentius  in  his  anatomy,  Coliunbus  lib.  12.  cap.  16.  Capivaccius 
lib.  4.  cap.  11.  de  uteri  ajfectibus,  Vincent,  Alsarus  Genuensis  qucesit.  med. 
cent.  4.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis  consult.  Ambros.  Parous,  Julius  Caesar  Clau- 
dinus  Respous.  4.  as  that  also  de  "^ruptura  venarian  lit  sanguis  JIuat,  copiously 
confute  ;  'tis  no  sufficient  trial  they  contend.  And  yet  others  again  defend  it, 
Gaspar  Bartholinus  Institut.  Anat.  lib.  1.  cap.  31.  Pina;us  of  Paris,  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  de  secret,  tmdier.  cap.  9  &  10.  &;c.  and  think  they  speak  too  much 
in  favour  of  women.  *  Ludovieus  Boncialus,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  muliebr.  naturakm, 
illam  uteri  labiorum  constrict ionem,  in  qua  virginitatem  consisiere  volunt,  astrin- 
gentibus  medicinis  fieri  posse  vendicat,  et  si  defioratcB  sint,  astutcB  "  mulieres 
[inquit)  nosfallunt  in  his.  Idem  Alsarius  Crucius  Genuensis iisdeyn  fere  verbis. 
Idem  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  20.  Tract  1,  cap.  47.  -"^  Rhasis  Continent,  lib.  24. 
Rodericus  a  Castro  de  nat.  mul.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  An  old  bawdy  nurse  in  ^  Aris- 
tasnetus,  (like  that  Spanish  Cselestina,  '^quce  quinque  mille  virgines  fecit 
mulieres,  totidemque  mulieres  arte  sua  virgines)  when  a  fair  maid  of  her 
acquaintance  wept  and  made  her  moan  to  her,  how  she  had  been  deflowered, 
and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid  it  would  be  perceived,  comfortably 
replied.  Noli  vereri  filia,  S^x.  "  Fear  not,  daughter,  I'll  teach  thee  a  trick  to 
help  it."  Sed  hcec  extra  callem.  To  what  end  arc  all  those  astrological  ques- 
tions, an.  sit  virqo,  an  sit  casta,  an  sit  midier  ?  and  such  strange  absurd  trials 
in  Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  21.  in  Wecker.  lib.  5.  de 
secret,  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them  piss,  and  confess  I  know  not  what 
in  their  sleep  ;  some  jealous  brain  was  the  first  founder  of  them.  And  to  Avhat 
passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws  against  jealousy,  Num.  v.  14,  Adid- 
terers  Dent.  cap.  22.  v.  xxii.  as  amongst  the  Hebrews,  amongst  the  Egyptians 

1'  Lib.  57.  ep.  81.        i  Semotis  ariris  servant  in  interioribus ,  ab  eorum  conspectuimmuues.       'Lib.  1.  foL7. 
=  Diruptiones  hymenis  SEepe  fiunt  a  piopriis  digitis  vel  ab  aljis  iustnimentis.  '  Idem  Khasis  Arab.  cont. 

"  Ita  clausa;  pharmacis  ut  non  possunt  coitum  exeicere.  "Qui  et  pharmacum  pra'sciibit  docetque. 

y  Epist.  6.  Mercero  Inter.  "Bartlius.     Ludus  illi  temeratum  pudicitia;  florem  nieutitis  niaehinis  pro 

integro  vendere.     Ego  docebo  te,  qui  mulier  ante  nuptias  spnuso  te  probes  virginem. 

T  T  2 
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(road  "Bohemus  I.  I.e.  5.  de  mor.  yan.  of  the  Carthaginians,  cap.  G.  of  Turks, 
lib.  2.  cap.  11.)  aiiiono-st  the  Atlicnians  of  old,  Italians  at  this  day,  wherein 
they  are  to  he  severely  punished,  cut  in  pieces,  hurned,  vivi-comhurio ,  hurled 
alive,  with  sovci'al  e.\j)urgations,  kc.  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptoms  of 
incredihlc  jealousy  ?  we  may  say  the  same  of  those  vestal  virgins  that  fetched 
water  in  a  sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Rome,  aimo  ab.  urb.  condita  800.  hefore  the 
senators ;  and  ''  ^Eniilia,  virgo  innocens,  that  ran  over  hot  irons,  as  Emma, 
Rdward  the  Confessor's  mother  did,  the  king  himself  heing  a  spectator,  with 
the  like.  We  read  in  Nicephorus,  that  Chunegunda  the  wife  of  Ilenricus 
Bavainis  emperor,  suspected  of  adultery,  insinmlata  adidterii per  igniios  ron/eres 
ilhcsa  traiisiit,  trod  upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  harm  :  such  another 
story  M-e  find  in  Regino  lib.  2.  In  Aventinus  and  Sigonius  of  Charles  the 
Third  and  his  wife  Richarda,  An.  887,  that  was  so  purged  with  hot  irons. 
Pausanias  saith,  that  he  Avas  once  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Diana's 
temple,  a  maid  without  any  harm  at  all  walked  upon  burning  coals.  Pius 
Sccund.  in  his  description  of  Eui'ope,  c.  46.  relates  as  much,  that  it  was  com- 
monly practised  at  Diana's  temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coals,  to 
try  their  honesties:  Plinius,  Solinus,  and  many  writers,  make  mention  of 
''■  Geronia's  temple,  ar.d  Dionysius  Ilalicarnassus,  lib.  3.  of  Memnon's  statue, 
which  were  used  to  this  purpose.  Tatius  Jib.  6.  of  Pan  his  cave,  (much  like 
old  St.  Wilfrid's  needle  in  Yoi-kshire)  wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids, 
<"  whether  they  were  honest ;  when  Leucippe  went  in,  suavissimus  exaiidiri 
somis  co'pit  Austin  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  such  examples,  all 
which  Lavater  de  sj>ectr.  p)ari.  1 .  cap.  1 9  contends  to  be  done  by  the  illusion  of 
devils ;  though  Thomas  qucest.  6.  de  j)otentid,  S^c.  ascribes  it  to  good  angels. 
Some,  saith  ^  Austin,  compel  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest,  as  if  perjury 
were  a  lesser  sin  than  adultery  ;  ^  some  consult  oracles,  as  Pha^rus  that  blind 
king  of  Egypt.  Others  reward,  as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do ;  if  a  woman 
were  contented  with  one  man.  Corona  pudicitia  donabahir,  she  had  a  crown  of 
chastity  bestowed  on  her.  When  all  this  will  not  serve,  saith  Alexander 
Gaguinus,  cap.  5.  descript.  Muscovice,  the  Muscovites,  if  they  suspect  their 
wives,  will  beat  them  till  they  confess,  and  if  that  w^ill  not  avail,  like  those 
wild  Irish,  be  divorced  at  their  pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on  the  heads,  as 
the  old  e  Gauls  have  done  in  former  ages.  Of  this  tyranny  of  jealousy  read 
more  in  Parthenius  Erot.  cap.  10.  Camerarius  cap.  53.  hor.  subcis.  et  cent.  2. 
cap.  34.  Cilia's  epistles,  Tho.  Chaloner  de  repub.  Ang.  lib.  9.  Ariosto  lih.  31. 
^ta^se  1.  F?elix  Platerus  observat.  lib.  1.  Sf^c. 


MEMB.  III. 

Prognostics  of  Jealousy,  Despair,  Madness,  to  make  aicaij  themselves  and  others. 

Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  relieved, 
"'' proceed  from  suspicion  to  hatred,  from  hatred  to  frenzy,  madness,  injury, 
murder  and  despair." 

"  ■'  A  plague  by  whose  most  damnable  effect,  I        By  which  a  man  to  madness  near  is  brought, 

Divers  in  deep  despair  to  die  have  sought,  |        As  well  with  causeless  as  with  just  suspect." 

In  their  madness  many  times,  saith  '^  Vivos,  they  make  aAvay  themselves  and 
others.  Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  call  it,  Foecundam  et  nvdtiplicem  j)erniciem, 
fontem  cladium  et  scminarinm  delictorum,  a  fruitful  mischief,  the  seminary  of 

»  Qui  muUerem  violasset,  ririlia  execabant,  et  mille  virgas  dabant.         '  Dion.  Halic.  <^  Viridi  gaudens 

Feronia  luco.  Virg.  ■*  Ismene  was  so  tried  by  Diana's  well,  in  which  maids  did  swim,  unchaste  were 

drowned,  Eustathius,  lib.  8.  <^  Contra  mendac.  ad  confess.  21  cap.  '  Phfcrus  .i^igj'pti  re.\  captus  oculis 
per  decennium,  oraculum  consuluit  de  uxoris  pudicitia     Herod.  Euterp.  c  Caesar,  lib.  6,  bello  Gall, 

vitse  necisque  in  u.xores  habuerunt  jjotestatem.  >>  Animi  dolores  et  zelotypia  si  diiitius  perserverent, 

dementes  reddunt      Acak.  comment,  in  par.  art.  Galeni.  '  Ariosto,  lib.  31.  stall',  (i.         ^  3  de  anima,  c.  3. 

de  zelotyp.  transit  in  rabiem  et  odium,  et  sibi  et  aliis  violentas  Sfepe  mauus  injiciunt. 
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offences,  and  fountain  of  murders.  Tragical  examples  are  too  common  in  tlii.s 
kind,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages,  as  of '  Ceplialus  and  Procris,  ^  Fhajreus  of 
Egyi^t,  Tereus,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes.  "  Alexander  Phsereus  was  murdered 
of  his  wife,  ob  pellicaiils  suspitionem,  Tully  saith.  Antoninus  Verus  was  so 
made  away  by  Lucilla  ;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,  and  Nicanor,  by 
their  wives.  Hercules  poisoned  by  Dejanira,  "  Cascinna  murdered  by  Vespasian, 
Justina,  a  Roman  lady,  by  her  husband.  P  Amestris,  Xerxes'  wife,  because 
she  found  her  husband's  cloak  in  Masista's  house,  cut  oif  Masista,  his  wife's 
paps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs,  flayed  her  besides,  and  cut  off  her  ears,  lips, 
tongue,  and  sht  the  nose  of  Artaynta  her  daughter.  Our  late  writers  are  full 
of  such  outrages. 

1  Paidus  iEmilius,  in  his  history  of  France,  hath  a  tragical  story  of  Chil- 
pericus  the  First  his  death,  made  away  by  Ferdegunde  his  queen.  In  a  jealous 
humour  he  came  from  hunting,  and  stole  behind  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing 
and  combing  her  head  in  the  sun,  gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with  his  wand, 
which  she  mistaking  for  her  lover,  said,  "  Ah  Landrc,  a  good  knight  should 
strike  before,  and  not  behind  :"  but  when  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his 
presence,  she  instantly  took  order  to  make  him  away.  Hierome  Osorius,  in 
his  eleventh  book  of  the  deeds  of  Emanuel  King  of  Portugal,  to  this  elfect 
hath  a  tragical  narration  of  one  Ferdinandus  Chalderia,  that  wounded  Gothe- 
rinus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his,  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  "  ''and  cut  off  one 
of  his  legs,  for  that  he  looked  as  he  thought  too  familiarly  upon  his  wife,  which 
was  afterwards  a  cause  of  many  quarrels,  and  much  bloodshed."  Guiancrius 
cap.  36.  de  cegrltud.  matr.  speaks  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow,  that  seeing  his  child 
new-born  included  in  a  caul,  thought  sure  a  ^  Franciscan  that  used  to  come  to 
his  house,  was  the  father  of  it,  it  M'as  so  like  the  friar's  cowl,  and  thereupon 
thi'catened  the  friar  to  kill  him  :  Fulgosus  of  a  woman  in  Narbonue,  that  cut 
ort"  her  husband's  privities  in  the  night,  becaiise  she  thought  he  played  false 
with  her.  The  story  of  Jonuses  Bassa,  and  fair  Manto  his  wife,  is  well 
known  to  such  as  have  read  the  Turkish  history ;  and  that  of  Joan  of  Spain, 
of  which  I  treated  in  my  former  section.  Her  jealousy,  saith  Gomesius,  was 
the  cause  of  both  their  deaths  :  King  Philip  died  for  grief  a  little  after,  as 
*  Martian  his  physician  gave  it  out,  "  and  she  for  her  part  after  a  melancholy 
discontented  hfe,  misspent  in  lurking-holes  and  corners,  made  an  end  of  her 
miseries."  Fsslix  Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  hath  many  such 
instances,  of  a  physician  of  his  acquaintance,  ""that  was  first  mad  through 
jealousy,  and  afterwards  desperate  :  of  a  merchant  ""that  killed  his  wife  in 
the  same  humour,  and  after  precipitated  himself:"  of  a  doctor  of  law  that 
cut  oft'  his  man's  nose  :  of  a  painter's  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that  was 
mother  of  nine  children  and  had  been  twenty-seven  years  married,  yet  after- 
wards jealous,  and  so  impatient  that  she  became  desperate,  and  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  in  her  own  house,  for  fear  her  husband  should  jjoison  her.  'Tis 
a  common  sign  this  ;  for  when  once  the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imagina- 
tion misaftected,  it  will  vary  itself  in  divers  forms  ;  and  many  such  absurd 
symptoms  will  accompany,  even  madness  itself.    Skenkius  obsercat.  lib.  4.  cap. 

'  Higiuus,  cap.  189.  Ovid,  &c.  ■"  Phrerus  vF.gjpti  rex  de  ca-citate  oraculum  consulens,  \isuni  ei  redituniiii 
accepit,  si  oeulos  abluisset  lotio  niulieris  qua;  aliorum  virorum  esset  e.xpera  ;  uxoris  uriiiani  expertus  uiliil 
profecit,  et  aliaruin  frustra,  eas  omnes  (ea  excepta  per  quam  curatus  fuit)  unum  in  locum  coactas  concre- 
mavit.  Herod.  Eutei-p.  "  Offic.  lib.  2.  "  Aurelius  Victor.  p  lierod.  lib.  9.  in  Calliope.     Masistae 

uxorem  excarniticat,  manimillas  prrescindit,  aesque  canibus  abjicit,  filire  naves  praescidit,  labra,  lingiiam,  &c. 
1  Lib.  1.  Dum  formse  curaudse  intenta  capillum  in  sole  pectit,  k  marito  per  lusum  leviter  percussa  furtim 
superveniente  virga,  risu  suborto,  mi  Landrice  dixit,  frontem  vir  fortis  petet,  &c.  Marito  conspecto  attonita, 
eum  Landrico  mox  in  ejus  mortem  conspirat,  et  statim  inter  venandum  efficit.  ■■  Qui  Cioje  uxorem  babens, 
Gotherinum  principem  quendam  virum  quod  uxori  suae  oeulos  adjecisset,  ingenti  vulneie  deformavit  in  facie, 
et  tibiam  abscidit,  uude  mutuae  caedes.  »  Ko  quod  iufans  natus  iiivolutus  esset  panniculo,  credebat  eum 

filium  fratris  Francisji,  &c.  'Zelotypia  reginae  regis  mortem  acceleravit  paulo  post,  ut  Jlartianus  medicua 
mihi  retulit.  Ilia  autem  atra  bile  inde  exagitata  in  latebras  se  subducens  prje  aegritudine  animi  reliquum 
tempus  consumpsit.  "  A  zelotypia  redactus  ad  insaniara  et  desparationem.  '  Cxorem  interemit,  inde 
desperabundus  ex  alto  se  prwcipitavit. 


"  Qui  timet  ut  sua  sit,  ne  quis  sibi  subtrahat  illani, 
lUe  Macliaonia  vix  opesalviis  erit." 
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(le  liter,  liatli  an  cxamjde  of  a  jealous  woman  that  by  tliis  means  had  many 
fits  of  tlic  mother  :  and  in  his  first  book  of  some  that  through  jealousy  ran 
mad  :  of  a  baker  that  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife's  honesty,  &;c.  Such 
examples  are  too  conunon. 

MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.   I. — Cure  of  Jealous  i/  ;  by  avoiding  occasions,  not  to  be  idle:  of  good 
counsel ;  to  contemn  it,  not  to  watch  or  lock  them  up  :  to  dissemble  it,  S^c. 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady  may  be  cured 

r)r  no,  they  think  'tis  like  the  >' gout,  or   Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call 

Walloons,  those  hired  soldiers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  can 

never  be  got  out. 

This  is  tlie  cruel  wound  against  whose  smart. 
No  liquor's  force  prevails,  or  any  plaister, 
No  skill  of  stars,  no  deptli  of  magic  art, 
Devised  by  that  great  clerk  Zoroaster, 
A  wound  that  so  infects  the  soul  and  heart, 
As  all  our  sense  and  reason  it  doth  master  ; 
A  wound  whose  pang  and  torment  is  so  durable, 
As  it  may  rightly  called  be  incurable." 

Yet  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  Avill  say  again,  it  may  be 
cured  or  mitigated  at  least  by  some  contrary  passion,  good  counsel  and  persua- 
sion, if  it  be  withstood  iu  the  beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those 
ancients  hold,  "'"' the  nails  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long. "  f  No 
better  means  to  resist  or  repel  it  than  by  avoiding  idleness,  to  be  still  seriously 
busied  about  some  matters  of  importance,  to  drive  out  those  vain  fears,  foolish 
fantasies  and  irksome  suspicions  out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  persuaded  by 
his  judicious  friends,  to  give  ear  to  their  good  counsel  and  advice,  and  wisely 
to  consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himself,  his  friends,  dishonours  his  children, 
disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  his  shame,  and  as  a  trumpeter  of  his  own 
misery,  divulgeth,  macerates,  grieves  himself  and  others  ;  what  an  argument 
of  weakness  it  is,  how  absm-d  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  how  ridiculous,  how 
brutish  a  passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious  ;  for  as  ''  Hierome  well  hath  it, 
Odium  suifacif,  et  ipse  novissime  sibi  odio  est,  others  hate  him,  and  at  last  he 
hates  himself  for  it  ;  how  harebrain  a  disease,  mad  and  furious.'^  If  he  will 
but  hear  them  speak,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cm-ed.  '^  Joan,  queen  of  Spain,  of 
whom  I  have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of  changing  air  was  sent  to  Com- 
plutum,  or  A.lcada  de  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
then  lived,  that  by  his  good  counsel  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she  might  be 
eased.  "  ^Yov  a  disease  of  the  soul,  if  concealed,  tortm'es  and  overtm'ns  it, 
and  by  no  physic  can  sooner  be  removed  than  by  a  discreet  man's  comfortable 
speeches."  I  will  not  here  insert  any  consolatory  sentences  to  this  purpose,  or 
forestall  any  man's  invention,  but  leave  it  every  one  to  dilate  and  amplify  as  he 
shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgment  :  let  him  advise  with  Siracides  cap.  9.  1. 
"  Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  ;"  read  that  comfortable  and  pithy 
speech  to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius,  in  the  author  himself,  as  it  is  recorded  by 
Gomesius  ;  consult  with  Chaloner  lib.  9.  de  repub.  Anglor.  or  Cfelia  in  her 
epistles,  &c.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that  if  it  be  considered  aright,  Avhich 
causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or  imjnst,  whether  with  or  without 
cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought  not  so  heinously  to  be  taken  ;  'tis  no  such  real  or 
capital  matter,  that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wound.  'Tis  a  blow  that  hm-ts 
not,  an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many  times  upon  false  suspicion  alone,  and 
so  fostered   by  a  sinister  conceit.      If  she  be   not  dishonest,  he  troubles  and 

>■  Tollere  nodosam  nescit  medicina  podagram.  "  Ariosto,  lib.  31.  staff.  "  Veteres  maturci  su.ident 

ungues  au;oris  esse  radendos,  priusquam  i)roducant  se  nimis.  ^>  In  .lovianum.  "^  Gomesius,  lib. ."?.  de 

reb.  gostis  Ximenii.  ''  Urit  enini  pr.ecordia  ncgritudo  animi  compressa,  et  in  angustiis  adducta  meuteui 

subvortit,  nee  alio  meditaniiue  facilius  erigitur,  quam  cordati  hominis  sormone. 
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macerates  himself  without  a  cause  ;  or  put   case  which  is   the  worst,  he  he  a 
cuckold,  it  cannot  he  helped,  the  more  he  stirs  in  it,  the  more  he  aggravates  his 
own  misery.      How  much  better  were  it  in  such  a  case  to  dissemble  or  contemn 
it  ?  why  should  that  be  feared  which  cannot  be  redressed  ?  midtce  tandem  de- 
posKenint  (saith   ^  Vives)  quum  flectl  7naritos  non  posse  indent,   many  women, 
when  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been  pacified  ;  and  shall  men  be  more 
jealous  than   women  ?   'Tis   some  comfort  in  such  a  case  to  have  companions, 
Solamen  miseris  socios  habaisse  doloris  ;  Who  can  say  he  is  free  ?     Wlio  can 
assure  himself  he  is  not  one  de  prceterito,  or   secure  himself  defuturo  ?   If  it 
were  his  case   alone,  it  were  hard  ;  but  being  as  it  is  ahiiost   a  conmion  cala- 
mity, 'tis  not   so   grievously  to  be  taken.      If  a  man  have  a  lock,  which  every 
man's  key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  own,  why  shoidd  he  think  to  keep  it  private 
to  himself  ?  In  some  countries  they  make  nothing  of  it,  ne  nobdes  quidem,  saith 
^Leo  Afer,  in  many  parts  of  Africa  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there's  not  a  noble- 
man that  marries  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  chaste  wife  ;   'tis  so  common  ;  as  the 
moon  gives  horns  once  a  month  to  the   world,  do  they  to   their  husbands  at 
least.     And  'tis   most  part  true  which   that  Caledonian  lady,  »  Argetocovus,  a 
British  prince's  wife,  told  Julia  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty, 
"  We  Britons  are  naught  at  least  with  some  few  choice  men  of  the  better  sort, 
but  you  Romans  lie  with  every  base   knave,  you  are   a  company  of  common 
whores."     Severus  the  emperor  in  his  time  made  laws  for  the  restraint  of  this 
vice  ;  and   as  "^  Dion  Nicajus   relates   in  his   life,  tria  millia  nKfcJiorum,  three 
thousand  cuckold-makers,  or  naturcB  monetam  adalterantes,  as  Philo  calls  them, 
false  coiners,  and  clippers  of  nature's  money,  were  summoned  into  the  court  at 
once.  And  yet,  Non  omneni  molitor  qiicefiait  iindam  videt,  "the  miller  sees  not 
all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill  :"  no  doubt,  but,  as  in  our  da3's,  these  were 
of  the  commonalty,  all  the  great  ones  were   not  so  much  as  called  in  question 
for  it.      i  Martial's   Epigram  I   suppose   might  have   been  generally  applied  in 
those  licentious   times,  Omnia   solus  habes,  S^'c,  thy  goods,  lands,  money,  wits 
are  thine  own,  Uxorem  sed  liahes  Candide  cum  populo  ;  but  neighbour  Caudidus 
your  wife  is  common  :  husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age  it  seems  were  recipro- 
cal terms  ;  the  emperors   themselves  did  wear    Acta^on's  badge  ;  how  many 
Ca:'sars  might  I  reckon  up  together,  and  what  a  catalogue   of  cornuted  kings 
and  princes    in   every  story  ?   Agamemnon,   Menelaus,    Phillippus  of  Greece, 
Ptolomeus  of  J^gypt,  Lucidlus,  CaDsar,  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonins, 
Antoniuus,  ho,.,  that  wore  fair  plumes  of  bidl's  feathers  in  their  crests.      The 
bravest  soldiers  and  most  heroical  spirits  coidd  not  avoid  it.      They  have  been 
active  and  passive  in  this  business,  they  have  either  given  or  taken  horns. 
•"  King  Arthur,  whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour, 
was   unworthily   served    by    Mordred,  one  of  his   round  table   knights  :   and 
Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba,  his  fair  wife,  as  Leland  interprets  it,  was  an  arrant 
honest   woman.     Parcercm   libenter  (saith   mine   '  author)   Heroinarum   loisce 
inajesiati,  si  non  historim  Veritas  aurcrn  velli caret,  I  could  willingly  Avink  at  a 
fair  lady's  faidts,  but  that  I  am  bound  by  the  laws  of  history  to  tell  the  truth  : 
against  his  will,  God  knows,  did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I  repeat  it.     I  speak 
not  of  our  times  all  this  while,  we  have  good,  honest,  virtuous  men  and  women, 
whom  fame,  zeal,  fear  of  God,  religion  and  superstition  contains  :   and  yet  for 
all  that,  we  have  many  knights  of  this  order,  so   dubbed  by  their  wives,  many 
good  Avomen  abused  by  dissolute  husbands.     In  some  places,  and  such  persons 
you  may  as  soon  enjoin  them  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves 

'  3  De  anima.  '  Lib.  3.  g  A  rgetocoxi  Caledoni  Reguli  uxor,  Julise  Augusta  ciim  ipsam  morderet  quod 
inhonest^  versaretur,  respondet,  nos  cum  oiitimis  viris  coiisuetudinem  liabemus  ;  vos  Romanas  autem  occulte 
passim  liomines  coustuprant.        ^  Leges  de  mcechis  fecit,  ex  civibus  plures  in  jus  vocati.  '  L.  3.  Epig,  26. 

''  Assei-  Ai-thuri ;  parcerem  libenter  heroinarum  laesx  majestati,  si    non  historian  Veritas  aurem  vellicaret. 
Leland.  '  Leland's  assert.  Artliuri. 
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honest.  What  shall  a  man  do  now  in  such  a  case  ?  What  remedy  is  to  be 
had  ?  how  shall  he  be  eased  ?  By  suing  a  divorce  ?  this  is  hard  to  be  effected  : 
67"  non  caste,  tamcn  caute,  they  carry  the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be 
as  common  as  simony,  as  clear  and  as  manifest  as  the  nose  in  a  man's  face, 
yet  it  cannot  be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely  taken  in  the  fact  :  they  will 
have  a  knave  Gallus  to  watch,  or  with  that  Roman  '"  Sulpitia,  all  made  fast  and 
sure, 

"  Ne  se  f'adurcis  destitutam  fasciis. 
Nudani  Caleiio  concumbentem  videat." 

"  she  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never  so  wary."  Mucli 
better  then  to  put  it  up  :  the  more  he  strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his 
own  shame  :  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world 
takes  notice  of  it,  'tis  in  every  man's  mouth  :  let  them  talk  their  pleasure,  of 
whom  speak  they  not  in  this  sense  ?  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  are 
thus  censured  all  :  there  is  no  remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may  be  'tis  his 
own  fault,  and  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain,  'tis  quid  pro  quo,  she  is  bad,  he 
is  worse  :  ""Bethink  thyself,  hast  thou  not  done  as  much  for  some  of  thy 
neighbours  ?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy  wife,  which  thou  wilt  not  per- 
form thyself?  Thou  rangest  like  a  town  bull,  "  why  art  thou  so  incensed  if  she 
tread  awry  ?" 


r  Be  it  tliat  some  woman  break  chaste  wedlock's 
laws, 
And  leaves  her  husband  and  becomes  unchaste : 
Yet  commonly  it  is  not  without  cause, 
She  sees  her  man  in  sin  her  goods  to  waste, 


She  feels  that  he  his  love  from  her  withdraws. 
And  hath  on  some  perhaps  less  worthy  placed, 
AVho   strike  with  sword,  the  scabbard  them  may 

strike. 
And  sure  love  craveth  love,  like  asketh  like." 


Ea  semper  stitdehit,  saith  ^i  Nevisanus,  pares  reddere  vices,  she  will  quit  it  if  she 
can.  And  therefore,  as  well  adviseth  Siracides,  cajJ.  ix.  1.  "  teach  her  not  an 
evil  lesson  against  thyself,"  which  as  Jansenius,  Lyranus,  on  his  text,  and 
Carthusianus  interpret,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  that  she  do  thee 
not  a  mischief.  I  do  not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee  ;  but  if  both  be  naught, 
mend  thyself  first  ;  for  as  the  old  saying  is,  a  good  husband  makes  a  good  wife. 
Yea  but  thou  repliest,  'tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man  and  woman, 
through  her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I  may  not  endure  it  ;  ■■  Sit  amaru- 
lenta,  sit  imperiosa,  prodiga,  Sj-c.  Let  her  scold,  brawl,  and  spend,  I  cai-e  not, 
inodo  sit  casta,  so  she  be  honest,  I  could  easily  bear  it  ;  but  this  I  cannot,  I 
may  not,  I  will  not  ;  "  my  faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not  be  touched,"  as 
the  diverb  is,  Non  patitur  tactumfama,  fides,  oculus.  I  say  the  same  of  my 
wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  this.  I  acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to 
be  true,  Nullius  honi  jucunda  possessio  sine  socio,  there  is  no  sweet  content  in 
the  possession  of  any  good  thing  without  a  companion,  this  only  excepted,  I  say, 
This.  And  why  this  ?  Even  this  which  thou  so  much  abhorrest,  it  may  be  for 
thy  progeny's  good,  ^better  be  any  man's  son  than  thine,  to  be  begot  of  base 
Irus,  poor  Scius,  or  mean  Mevius,  the  town  swineherd's,  a  shepherd's  son  : 
and  well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules  he  hath  any  two  fathers  ;  for  thou  thyself 
hast  peradventure  more  diseases  than  a  horse,  more  infirmities  of  body  and 
mind,  a  cankered  soul,  crabbed  conditions,  make  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  is 
ridmis  insanabile,  sic  tndnus  insensibile,  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is  insensible. 
But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so  ?  *  res  agit  ille  tiias  ?  "  doth  he  so  indeed  ?"  It  may 
be  thou  art  over-suspicious,  and  without  a  cause  as  some  are  :  if  it  be  octimes- 
tris  partus,  born  at  eight  months,  or  like  him,  and  him,  they  fondly  suspect  he 
got  it  ;  if  she  speak  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  or  such  men,  then  presently 
she  is  naught  with  them ;  such  is  thy  weakness  :  whereas  charity,  or  a  well- 
disposed  mind,  would  interpret  all  unto  the  best.     St.  Francis,  by  chance  seeing 

"•  Ilpigram.  "  Cogita  an  sic  aliis  tu  unquani  feceris  ;  an  hoc  tibi  nunc  fieri  dignuni  sit  ?  severus  aliis, 

indulgens  tibi,  curl  ab  uxore  exigis  quod  non  ipse  prsestas  ?    Plutar.  "  Vaga  libidine  cum  ipse  quovis 

rapiaris,  cur  si  vel  modicum  aberret  ipsa,  insanias  ?  r  Ariosto,  li.  2S.  staffs  SO.  i  !?ylva  nupt.  1.  4. 

num. 72.         'Lemuius,  lib  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  '  Optimum  bene  nasci.         '  Mart. 
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a  friar  familiarly  kissing-  another  man's  wife,  was  so  far  from  misconceiving  it, 
that  he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  there  was  so  much  charity 
left  :  but  they  on  the  other  side  will  ascribe  nothing  to  natm'al  causes,  indulge 
nothing  to  familiarity,  mutual  society,  friendship  :  but  out  of  a  sinister  suspi- 
cion, presently  lock  them  close,  watch  them,  thinking  hy  those  means  to  pre- 
vent all  such  inconveniences,  that's  the  way  to  help  it  ;  whereas  by  such  tricks 
they  do  aggravate  the  mischief,  'Tis  but  in  vain  to  watch  that  which  will 
away. 

"  "  Nee  custodiri  si  velit  uUa  potest ;  I      "  None  can  be  kept  resisting  for  her  part ; 

Nee  mentem  servare  poles,  licet  omnia  serves ;  Tliougli  body  be  liept  close,  within  her  heart 

Omnibus  exclusis,  intus  adulter  erit."  |         Advoutry  lurks,  t'  exclude  it  there's  no  art." 

Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes  cannot  keep  her,  et  hunc  unus  scepe  fefellit  amor, 
as  in  ^  Ariosto. 

"  If  all  our  hearts  were  eyes,  yet  sure  they  said 
We  husbands  of  our  wives  should  be  betrayed." 

Hierome  holds.  Uxor  impudica  sercari  non  potest,  pudica  non  debet,  infida 
custos  castitatis  est  necessitas,  to  what  end  is  all  yom*  custody  ?  A  dishonest 
woman  cannot  be  kept,  an  honest  woman  ought  not  to  be  kept,  necessity  is  a 
keeper  not  to  be  trusted.  Difficile  custoditur,  quod  plures  amant  ;  that  Avhich 
many  covet,  can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  y  Salisburieusis  thinks.  I  am  of 
.J^lneas  Sylvius'  mind,  "^  Those  jealous  Italians  do  very  ill  to  lock  up  their  wives  ; 
for  women  are  of  such  a  disposition,  they  will  most  covet  that  which  is  denied 
most,  and  offend  least  when  they  have  free  liberty  to  trespass."  It  is  in  vain 
to  lock  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest  ;  et  tyrannicum  imperium,  as  our  great  Mr. 
Aristotle  calls  it,  too  tyrannical  a  task,  most  unfit  :  for  when  ^he  perceives 
her  husband  observes  her  and  suspects,  liherius  peccat,  saith  ^  Nevisanus. 
^Toxica  Zeloti/po  dedit  uxor  vioecha  nmrito,  she  is  exasperated,  seeks  by  all 
means  to  vindicate  herself,  and  will  therefore  offend,  because  she  is  unjustly 
suspected.  The  best  course  then  is  to  let  them  have  their  own  wiUs,  give  them 
free  liberty,  without  any  keeping. 

"  In  vain  our  friends  from  this  do  ug  dehort, 
For  beauty  will  be  where  is  most  resort." 

If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  CoUatinus,  Laodamia  to  Protesilaus,  Penelope 
to  her  Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honour,  good  name,  credit,  Penelope 
conjux  semper  Uh/ssis  ero  ;  "I  shall  always  be  Penelope  the  wife  of  Ulysses." 
And  as  Phocias'  wife,  in  *=  Plutarch,  called  her  husband  "  her  wealth,  treasure, 
world,  joy,  delight,  orb  and  sphere,"  she  wiU  her's.  The  vow  she  made  unto 
her  good  man  ;  love,  virtue,  religion,  zeal,  are  better  keepers  than  all  those 
locks,  eunuchs,  prisons  ;  she  will  not  be  moved : 

"  <'  At  n'.ihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat,  |  "  First  I  desire  tlie  earth  to  swallow  me, 

Ant  pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umliras,  I      Before  I  violate  mine  honesty, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profuudam,  Or  thunder  from  above  drive  me  to  hell, 

Ante  pudor  quam  te  violem,  aut  tua  jura  resolvum."  |      With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  nights  to  dwell." 

She  is  resolved  with  Dido  to  be  chaste ;  though  her  husband  be  false,  she  will 
be  true  :   and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Antony, 

" '  These  walls  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight, 
Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee, 
And  testify  that  I  will  do  thee  right, 
I'll  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thou  shame  me." 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyrs,  she  will  not  be  tempted.  In 
the  time  of  Valence  the  Emperor,  saith  ''St.  Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a  Consul 
of  Antioch,  offered  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  a  fair  young  wife,  and  besides 
to  set  her  husband  free,  who  was  then  sub  gravissimd  custodid,  a  dark  prisoner, 
p}-o  imius  noctis  concubitu :  but  the  chaste  matron  would   not   accept  of  it. 

';  Ovid.  amor.  lib.  3.  eleg.  4.  «  Lib.  4.  st.  72.  y  Policrat.  lib.  8.  c.  11.  Deamor.  '  Eurial.  et  Lucret. 
qui  uxores  ocoludunt,  meo  judicio  minus  utiliter  faeiunt ;  sunt  enim  eo  ingenio  Uiulieres  ut  id  potissimum 
cupiaut,  quod  maxime  denegatur  ;  si  liberas  habent  Iiabenas,  minus  delinquunt  ;  frustra  seram  adhibes,  '.,i 
non  sit  sponte  casta.  »  Quando  eognoseunt  maritos  hoc  advertcre.  ''  Ausonius.  "^Opessuas, 

muudumsuuin,  thesauiumsuum,  &c.        •^Wrg.  Mn.        '  Kaniel.        '  1  do  serm.  d.  in  monte  ros.  16. 
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g  When  Ode  commended  Theana's  fine  arm  to  liis  fellows,  she  took  him  up 
short,  "  Sir,  'tis  not  common:  "  she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  husband.  '>Bilia 
had  an  old  man  to  her  spouse,  and  his  breath  stunk,  so  that  nobody  could 
abide  it  abroad  ;  "comino-  home  one  day  he  reprehended  his  wife,  because  she 
did  not  tell  liim  of  it :  she  vowed  unto  him,  she  had  told  him,  but  she  thought 
every  man's  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his."  *  Tigranes  and  Armena  his 
lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  King  Cyrus  :  when  they  came  home,  Tigranes 
asked  his  M'ife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  what  she  did  especially  commend  in 
him  ?  "  she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him  ;  when  he  replied  again,  what 
then  she  did  obseiwe,  whom  she  looked  on  ?  She  made  answer,  her  husband, 
that  said  he  woidd  die  for  her  sake."  Such  are  the  properties  and  conditions 
of  good  women  :  and  if  she  be  well  given,  she  will  so  cai'ry  herself ;  if  other- 
wise she  be  naught,  use  all  the  means  thou  canst,  she  will  be  naught,  Non 
deest  animus  sed  corruptor,  she  hath  so  many  lies,  excuses,  as  a  hare  hath 
muses,  tricks,  panders,  bawds,  shifts,  to  deceive,  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep  her 
up,  or  to  reclaim  her  by  hard  usage.  "Fair  means  perad venture  may  do 
somewhat."  ^Obseqnio  vinces  aptius  ipse  tuo.  Men  and  women  are  both  in  a 
predicament  in  this  behalf,  so  sooner  won,  and  better  pacified.  Duci  volunt, 
iwn  cogi :  though  she  be  as  arrant  a  scold  as  Xantippe,  as  cruel  as  Medea,  as 
clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustful  as  Messalina,  by  such  means  (if  at  all)  she 
may  be  reformed.  Many  patient  '  Grizels,  by  their  obsequiousness  in  this 
kind,  have  reclaimed  their  husbands  from  their  wandering  lusts.  In  Nova 
Francia  and  Turkey  (as  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and  Jacob) 
they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their  husbands'  beds  ;  Livia  seconded  the 
lustful  appetites  of  Augustus  :  Stratonice,  wife  to  Iving  Diotarus,  did  not  oidy 
bring  Eleotra,  a  fair  maid,  to  her  good  man's  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children 
begot  on  her,  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.  Tertius  Emilius'  wife, 
Cornelia's  mother,  perceinng  her  husband's  intemperance,  )-e?)i  dissinndavit, 
made  much  of  the  maid,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  it.  A  new-married  man, 
when  a  pickthank  friend  of  his,  to  curry  favour,  had  showed  him  his  wife 
familiar  in  private  with  a  young  gallant,  courting  and  dallying,  &e.  Tush,  said 
he,  let  him  do  his  worst,  I  dare  trust  my  wife,  though  I  dare  not  trust  him. 
The  best  remedy  then  is  by  fair  means  ;  if  that  will  not  take  place,  to  dissem- 
ble it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it  off  with  a  jest  :  hear  Guexerra's  advice  in  this  case, 
veljoco  excipies,  vel  silefitio  eludes  ;  for  if  you  take  exceptions  at  everything 
your  wife  doth,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Hercules'  valour.  Homer's  learning, 
Socrates'  patience,  Argus'  vigilance,  will  not  serve  turn.  Therefore  Minus 
malum,  ™  a  less  mischief,  Nevisanus  holds,  dissimulare,  to  be  "  Cunariim 
emptor,  a  buyer  of  cradles,  as  the  proverb  is,  than  to  be  too  solicitous.  ""A 
good  fellow,  when  his  wife  was  brought  to  bed  before  her  time,  bought  half  a 
dozen  of  cradles  beforehand  for  so  many  children,  as  if  his  wife  should  con- 
tinue to  bear  children  every  two  mdnths."  P  Pertinax  the  Emperor,  when  one 
told  him  a  fiddler  was  too  familiar  with  his  empress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it. 
And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip  was  upbraided  with  his  wife's  dishonesty, 
rum  tot  victor  reynorum  ac  populorum  esset,  t^r.,  a  conqueror  of  kingdoms  could 
not  tame  his  wife  (for  she  thrust  him  out  of  doors),  he  made  a  jest  of  it. 
Supientes  portant  cornua  in  p)cctore,  stulti  infronte,  saith  Nevisanus,  wise  men 
bear  theh  horns  in  their  hearts,  fools  on  their  foreheads.  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,   was   at   deadly  feud  with   Perseus   of  Macedonia,  insomuch  that 

g  O  quam  formosus  lacertus  hie  quidam  inquit  ad  aequales  conversus  ;  at  ilia,  publicus,  iuquit,  non  est 
"  Uilia  Dinutum  vlrum  senem  habuit  et  spiritum  foetiduni  habeutem,  quern  quum  quidam  exprobrasset,  &c. 
'  Numquid  tibi,  Armena,  Tigranes  videbatur  esse  pulcher  ?  etiilum,  inquit,  a;depol,  &c.  Xenoph.  CjTopa?d. 
1.  3.  ''  Ovid.  '  Read  Petrarch's  Tale  of  I'atieiit  Grizel  iu  Cliaucer.  "  Sil.  nup.  lib.  4.  num.  80. 

'■  Erasmus.  »  Qiium  accepisset  uxorem  peperisse  secuudo  a  nuptiis  mense,  cunas  quinas  vel  senas  coemit, 
ut  si  forte  uxor  singulis  bimensibus  pareret .  r  Julius  Capitol,  vita  ejus,  quum  palam  Cithartedus  uxorem 
diligerot,  minimc  curiosua  fuit. 
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Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  he  was  to  take  to  Delphos,  4  set  a  company  of 
soldiers  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  ;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they 
supposed  left  him  stoned  to  death.  The  news  of  this  fact  was  brought  instantly 
to  Pergamus  ;  Attains,  Eumenes'  brother,  proclaimed  himself  king  forthwith, 
took  possession  of  the  crown,  and  married  Stratonice  the  queen.  But  by-and- 
by,  when  contrary  news  was  brought,  that  King  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now 
coming  to  the  city,  he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a  private  man  went 
to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  his  return.  Eumenes,  though  he  knew  all  par- 
ticulars passed,  yet  dissembling  the  matter,  kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and 
took  his  wife  into  his  favour  again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or 
done.  Jocundo,  in  Ariosto,  foimd  his  M'ife  in  bed  with  a  knave,  both  asleep, 
went  his  ways,  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them,  much  less  reprove  them 
for  it.  >■  An  honest  fellow  finding  in  like  sort  his  wife  had  played  false  at 
tables,  and  borne  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he  had  not 
been  his  very  friend,  lie  woidd  have  killed  him.  Another  hearing  one  had  done 
that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  to  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a  rage 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his  charge  ; 
the  oifcnder  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true  ;  with  which  confession  he 
Avas  satisfied,  and  so  left  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denied  it,  he  would  not 
have  put  it  up.  How  much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  than  to  macerate  himself, 
impatiently  to  rave  and  rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Arnoldus  Tilius  did  in  the 
court  of  Toulouse,  against  Martin  Guerre  his  feUow-soldier,  for  that  he  coun- 
terfeited his  habit,  and  was  too  familiar  with  his  wife),  so  to  divulge  his  own 
shame,  and  to  remain  for  ever  a  cuckold  on  record  ?  how  much  better  be 
Cornelius  Tacitus  than  Publius  Cornutus,  to  condemn  in  such  cases,  or  take  no 
notice  of  it  ?  Melius  sic  errare,  quam  Zelotypicp,  cur  is,  saith  Erasmus,  se  con- 
ficere,  better  be  a  wittol  and  put  it  up,  than  to  trouble  himself  to  no  purpose. 
And  though  he  will  not  omnibus  dormire,  be  an  ass,  as  he  is  an  ox,  yet  to 
wink  at  it  as  many  do  is  not  amiss  at  some  times,  in  some  cases,  to  some 
parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or  some  great  man's  sake,  his  landlord, 
patrjon,  benefactor,  (as  Calbas  the  Roman  saith  =*  Plutarch  did  by  Ma?ceuas, 
and  Phayllus  of  Argos  did  by  King  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  office  on 
that  condition  he  might  lie  with  his  wife)  and  so  let  it  pass  : 

"  '  pol  me  baud  posnitet, 
Scilicet  boni  dimidium  dividere  cum  Jove," 

"  it  never  troubles  me  (said  Amphitrio)  to  be  cornuted  by  Jupiter,  let  it  not 
molest  thee  then  ; "  be  friends  with  her  ; 

"  "  Tu  cum  Alcmena  uxore  anliquam  in  gratiam 
Kedi" 

"  Receive  Alcmena  to  your  grace  again  ;"  let  it,  1  say,  make  no  breach  of 
love  between  you.  Howsoever  the  best  Avay  is  to  contemn  it,  which  ^ Henry  II. 
king  of  France  advised  a  corn-tier  of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  complaining 
of  her  unchasteness,  to  reject  it,  and  comfort  himself  ;  for  he  that  suspects  his 
wife's  incontinency,  and  fears  the  Pope's  curse,  shall  never  live  a  merry  hour, 
or  sleep  a  quiet  night  :*no  remedy  but  patience.  When  aU  is  done  accorchng 
to  that  comisel  of  yNevisanus,  si  vitium  uxoris  corrigi  nan  potest,  ferendum  est: 
if  it  may  not  be  helped,  it  must  be  endured.  Date  veniam  et  sustinete  taciti, 
'tis  Sophocles'  advice,  keep  it  to  thyself,  andAvhich  Chrysostom  calls  jjukest ram 
philosopltice,  et  domesticum  gymnasium,  a  school  of  philosophy,  put  it  up.  There 
is  no  other  cure  but  time  to  Avear  it  out,  Injuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio,  as  if 

1  Disposuit  aiDiat03  qui  ipsum  interficerent :  hi  protenus  mandatum  exequeiites,  &c.  Illeet  rex  declaratur, 
et  Stratouiceni  qune  fiatri  uupserat,  uxorem  ducit ;  sed  postquam  audivit  fratrein  vivere,  &c.  Attalura 
couiitcraccepit,  pristinaiuque  uxorem  complexus,  magno  honore  apud  se  lialmit.  '  See  .Johu  Harrington's 

notes  in  28.  book  of  Ariosto.         "  Aniator.  dial.  '  I'lautus  seen.  ult.  Aiuphit.         "Idem.        Vj?.  JJauiel 

conjm'at.  French.  "^^  Lib.  4.  num.  SO. 
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they  liad  (Iruiik  a  draught  uf  Lethe  in  Trophonius'  den  :  to  condude,  age  will 
bereave  her  of  it,  dies  dolorem  minnit,  time  and  patience  must  end  it. 

"  '  The  mind's  affections  patience  will  appease, 
It  passious  kills,  and  healeth  e<ach  disease." 

SuHSECT.  II. — By  prevention  before,  or  after  Marriage,  Plato's  Community, 
marry  a  Couitetan,  Philters,  Stews,  to  marry  one  equal  in  years,  fortunes, 
of  a  goad  family,  education,  good  place,  to  use  them  well,  S^-c. 

Of  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  I  have  sufficiently 
.treated  ;  there  be  some  good  remedies  remaining,  by  way  of  prevention,  pre- 
cautions, or  admonitions,  which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  )nuch  good.  Plato, 
in  his  Commonwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischief  belike,  would  have  all  things, 
wives  and  children,  aU  as  one  :  and  which  Cassar  in  his  Commentaries  observed 
of  those  old  Britons,  that  first  inhabited  this  land,  they  had  ten  or  twelve 
wives  allotted  to  such  a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used  by  so  many  men  ; 
not  one  to  one,  as  with  us,  or  four,  five,  or  six  to  one,  as  in  Turkey.  The 
^  Nicholaites,  a  sect  that  sprang,  saith  Austin,  from  Nicholas  the  deacon, 
would  have  Avomen  indifferent  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  filthy  sect,  was  Nicholas 
the  deacon's  jealousy,  for  which  when  he  was  condemned  to  purge  himself  of 
bis  ofience,  he  broached  his  heresy,  that  it  was  lawful  to  lie  with  one  another's 
Avives,  and  for  any  man  to  lie  with  his:  like  to  those  '^Anabaptists  in  Muuster, 
that  would  consort  with  other  men's  wives  as  the  spirit  moved  them  :  or  as 
^'  Mahomet,  the  seducing  prophet,  would  needs  use  women  as  he  list  himself,  to 
beget  prophets  ;  two  huudred  and  five,  their  Alcoran  saith,  were  in  love  with 
him,  and  '^'  he  as  able  as  forty  men.  Amongst  the  old  Carthaginians,  as 
^  Bohemus  relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king  of  the  country  lay  with  the  bride 
the  first  night,  and  oiace  in  a  year  they  went  promiscuously  all  together.  Munstcr 
Cosnwy.  lib.  3.  cap.  497.  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  brutish  custom  (unjustly) 
to  one  Picardus,  a  Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new  sect  of  Adamites,  to  go 
naked  as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  vencry  at  set  times.  When  the 
priest  repeated  that  of  Genesis,  "Increase  and  multiply,"  out  '^ went  the  candles 
in  the  place  where  they  met,  "  and  without  all  respect  of  age,  persons,  condi- 
tions, catch  that  catch  may,  every  man  took  her  that  came  next,"  &c. ;  some 
fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and  Russians  :  »  others  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mambrium,  in  the  Liicerne  valley  in  Piedmont ;  and,  as  I  read,  it  was 
practised  in  Scotland  amongst  Christians  themselves,  until  King  Malcolm's 
time,  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  town  had  their  maidenheads.  In  some  parts 
of  '^  India  in  our  age,  and  those  '  islanders,  •*  as  amongst  the  Babylonians  of 
old,  they  will  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chalcocondila,  a 
Greek  modern  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence,  puts  upon  us  Britons)  to 
such  travellers  or  seafaring  men  as  come  amongst  them  by  chance,  to  show 
liow  far  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of  jealousy,  and  how  little  they  esteemed 
it.  The  kings  of  Calecut,  as  ^  Lod.  Vertomannus  relates,  will  not  touch  their 
wives,  till  oue  of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests  have  lain  first  with  them,  to 
sanctify  their  wombs.  But  those  Esai  and  Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of 
old,  were  in  another  extreme,  they  would  not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society 
with  women,  "™ because  of  their  intemperance  they  held  them  all  to  be  naught." 

'  R.  T.  ^  Lib.  de  heres.   Quum  de  zele  culparetur,  purgandi  se  causa  permisisse  fertiir  ut  ea  qui  vellet 

uteretur ;  quod  ejus  factum  in  sectam  turpissimam  versum  est,  qua  placet  usus  indifterens  fceniiuarum. 
I"  Sleiden,  Cora.  '^Alcoran.         ■' Alcoran  edit,  et  Bibliandro.        «  De  mor.  gent.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Nupturae 

regi  de  virginanda!  exliibentur.  '  Lumina  extinguebantur,  nee  persona;  et  statis  habita  reverentia,  in  quam 
quisque  per  tenebras  incidit,  mulierem  cognoscit.  «  Leander  Albertus.  Flagitioso  ritu  euucti  in  tedem 

convenientes  post  iuipuram  concionem,  extinctis  luminibus  in  Venerem  ruunt.  ''  Lod.  Vertomannus 

navig.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  et  Marcus  Polus  lib.  1.  ciip.  4(;.  Uxores  viatoribus  prostituunt.  '  Dithraarus,  Bleske- 
nius,  ut  Agetas  Aristoni,  pulclierrimam  uxoreni  liabens  prostituit.  ''  Herodot.  in  Erato.  Jlulieres  Babyloni 
CEeciim  hospite  permiscentur  ob  argentum  quod  post  Veneri  sacrum.     Hohemus,  lib.  2.  '  Navigat.  lib.  5. 

cap.  i-  prius  thonmi  non  iiiit.  quam  it  digniore  sacerdute  nova  nupta  deflorala  sit.  "'  Koliemus,  lib.  2. 

cap.  3.  Ideo  uubere  noUent  ob  mulierum  inteniperantiam,  nuUam  servare  viro  fidera  putabant. 
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Nevisaiuis  tlie  lawyer,  lib.  4.  num.  33,  syl.  nupt.  would  have  him  that  is 
inclined  to  this  malady,  to  prevent  the  Avorst,  marry  a  quean,  Capkns  meretri- 
cem,  hoc  habet  saltern  boni  qvod  non  decipitur,  quia  scit  earn  sic  esse,  quod  nan 
contingit  aliis.  A  fornicator  in  Seneca  construpated  two  wenches  in  a  night;  for 
satisfaction,  the  one  desired  to  hang  him,  the  other  to  marry  him.  "  Hierome, 
king  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the  stews  ; 
and  Ptolemy  took  Thais  a  common  whore  to  he  his  wife,  had  two  sons,  Leon- 
tiscus  and  Lagus  by  her,  and  one  daughter  Irene  :  'tis  therefore  no  such 
unlikely  thing.  "A  citizen  of  Eugubine  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife's 
honesty,  and  to  be  freed  from  jealousy  ;  so  did  a  baker  in  i'  Basil,  to  the  same 
intent.  But  of  all  other  precedents  in  this  kind,  that  of  'i  Combalus  is  most 
memorable ;  who  to  prevent  his  master's  suspicion,  for  he  was  a  beautiful 
young  man,  and  sent  by  Seleucus  his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice  the  queen 
to  conduct  her  into  Syria,  fearing  the  worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went,  and 
left  his  genitals  behind  him  in  a  box  sealed  up.  His  mistress  by  the  way  fell 
in  love  with  him,  but  he  not  yielding  to  her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incon- 
tinency,  (as  that  Bellerophon  was  in  like  case,  falsely  traduced  by  Sthenobia, 
to  King  Pra;tus  her  husband,  cum  non  posset  ad  coitum  inducere)  and  that  by 
her,  and  was  therefore  at  his  coming  home  cast  into  prison :  the  day  of  hearing 
appointed,  he  was  sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted,  by  showing  his  privities, 
which  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders  he  had  formerly  cut  off.  The  Lydians 
used  to  geld  Avomen  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicus  var.  hist.  lib.  3.  cap. 
49.  as  well  as  men.  To  this  purpose  ^  Saint  Francis,  because  he  used  to  con- 
fess women  in  private,  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  prove  himself  a  maid,  stripped 
himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Assise  and  others  :  and  Friar  Leonard  for  the 
same  cause  went  through  Viterbiimi  in  Italy,  without  any  garments. 

Our  PseudocathoUcs,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which  proceed  from 
jealousy,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  honest,  make  severe  laws ;  against 
adultery  present  death ;  and  withal  fornication,  a  venial  sin,  as  a  sink  to  convey 
that  furious  and  SAvift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  permit  stews, 
those  punks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to  secure  their  wives  in  all  popu- 
lous cities,  for  they  hold  them  as  necessary  as  churches  ;  and  howsoever 
unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as  usury,  for 
the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  ;*and  for  this  end  they  have  whole  colleges  of 
courtezans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of  ^Cato's  mind  belike,  that  would  have 
his  servants  [cu7n  ancillis  congredi  coitus  causa,  definito  cere,  nt  graviora  faci- 
nora  evitarent,  cceteris  interim  interdicens)  famUiar  with  some  such  feminine 
creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and  made  allowance  for  it. 
They  hold  it  impossible  for  idle  persons,  young,  rich,  and  lusty,  so  many 
servants,  monks,  friars,  to  live  honest,  too  tyrannical  a  burden  to  compel  them 
to  be  chaste,  and  most  imfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  younger  brothers  and  soldiers 
at  all  to  marry,  as  those  diseased  persons,  votaries,  priests,  servants.  There- 
fore, as  well  to  keep  and  ease  the  one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate  and  wink  at 
these  kind  of  brothel-houses  and  stews.  Many  probable  arguments  they  have 
to  prove  the  lawfidness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration  of  them,  as  of  usury  ; 
and  without  question  in  policy  they  are  not  to  be  contradicted  :  but  altogether 
in  rehgion.  Others  prescribe  filters,  spells,  charms  to  keep  men  and  women 
honest.  ^  Mulier  ut  alienum  virum  non  admittat proster  simyn  :  Accipefel  hirci, 
et  adipem,  et  exsicca,  calescat  in  oleo,  ^c,  et  non  alium  prceter  te  amabit.  In 
Alexi.  Porta,  S^~c.,  plura  invenies,  et  multd  his  ahsurdiora,  uti  et  in  Rhast,  ne 
mulier  virum  admittat,  et  maritum  solum  diligat,  Sfc.  But  these  are  most  part 
Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurd,  and  ridicidous  devices. 

"  Stephanus  prasfat.  Herod.  Alius  6  lupanari  meretricem,  Pitho  dictam,  in  uxorem  duxit ;  Ptolomaeus 
Thaidem  nobile  scortum  duxit  et  ex  ea  duos  filios  suscepit,  &c.        °  Poggius  Floieno.  i'  Felix  Plater. 

1  Plutarch,  I.ucian,  Salmutz  Tit.  2.  de  porcellanis  cum  in  Paneiro  1.  de  nov.  repert.  et  Plutarchus.  '  Ste- 

phanus e  1.  confer.  Bonavent.  c.  6.  vlt.  Francisci.         '  Plutarch,  vit.  ejus.         '  Vecker.  lib.  7.  secret. 
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The  best  means  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences  are,  to  take  away  the 
causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose  "  Varro  writ  Satyram  Menippearii,  but 
it  is  lost.  ^  Patritius  prescribes  four  rules  to  be  observed  in  choosing  of  a  wife 
(which  who  so  will  may  read) ;  Eonseca,  the  Spaniard,  in  his  45.  c.  Amjjhltheat. 
A)/ioris,  sets  down  six  .special  cautions  for  men,  four  for  women  ;  Sam  Neander 
out  of  Shonberncrus,  five  for  men,  five  for  women  ;  Anthony  Guiavarra  many 
good  lessons  ;  >'Clcobulus  two  alone,  others  otherwise  ;  as  first  to  make  a  good 
choice  in  marriage,  to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  which  ^-  St.  Ambrose 
adviseth,  Dc7im  amjugii  prcesidem.  habere,  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her,  [A  Do- 
mino enhn  datur  uxor  prudens,  Prov.  xix.)  not  to  be  too  rash  and  precipitate 
in  his  election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he  meets,  or  dote  on  every  stout  fair 
piece  he  sees,  but  to  choose  her  as  much  by  his  ears  as  eyes,  to  be  well  advised 
whom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  &c.,  and  cautelous  in  his  proceedings.  An  old 
man  should  not  marry  a  young  woman,  nor  a  young  woman  an  old  man,  "  Qudrn 
male  incequales  veniunt  ad  aratra  jiivenci  !  such  matches  must  needs  minister 
a  i)erpetual  cause  of  suspicion,  and  be  distasteftd  to  each  other. 

"  b  Noctuaut  in  tumulis,  super atque  cadavera  bubo,  I    "  Night-crows  on  tombs,  owl  sits  on  carcass  dead, 
Talis  apud  .Soplioclem  nostra  puella  sedet."  |       So  lies  a  wench  with  Sophocles  in  bed." 

For  Sophocles,  as  *^  Atheneus  describes  him,  was  a  very  old  man,  as  cold  as 
January,  a  bed- fellow  of  bones,  and  doted  yet  upon  Archippe,  a  young  cour- 
tezan, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  odious.  ^  Senex.  marihis  uxori  juveni 
ingratus  est,  an  old  man  is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  young  wench,  imable, 
unfit : 

" "  Amplexus  suos  fugiunt  puellae, 

Omnis  hoiTet  amor  Venusque  Uymenque." 

And  as  in  like  case  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  corn  weekly  to  grind, 
yet  would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found  his  error  eftsoons,  for  either  he 
must  let  his  mill  he  waste,  pull  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grind  at  it.  So 
these  men,  ha. 

Seneca  therefore  disallows  all  such  unseasonable  matches,  habent  enim  male- 
dicti  locutn  crebrce  nupticE.  And  as  '^  TuUy  farther  inveighs,  "  'tis  unfit  for 
any,  but  ugly  and  filthy  in  old  age,"  Turpe  senilis  amor,  one  of  the  three 
things  s  God  hateth.  Plutarch,  in  his  book  contra  Coleten,  rails  downright  at 
such  kind  of  marriages,  which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam  corpore  im- 
potenti,  et  d  voluptatibus  deserti,  peccant  animo,  and  makes  a  question  whether 

in  some  cases  it  be  tolerable  at  least  for  such  a  man  to  marry, qui  Venerem 

affectat  sine  viribus,  "that  is  novv  past  those  venerous  exercises,"  "  as  a  gelded 
man  lies  with  a  virgin  and  sighs,"  Ecclus.  xxx.  20,  and  now  complains  with 
him  in  Petronius,  funerata  est  hcec  pars  jam,  quce  fuit  olim  Achillea,  he  is 
quite  done, 

"h  Vixit  pueUse  nuper  idoneus, 
Et  militavit  non  sine  gloria." 

But  the  question  is  whether  he  may  delight  himself  as  those  Priapeian  popes, 
which,  in  their  decrepit  age,  lay  commonly  between  two  wenches  every  night, 
contactu  formosarum,  et  contrectatione,  nimi  adhuc  gaudeat ;  and  as  many 
doting  sires  do  to  their  own  shame,  their  children's  undoing,  and  their  fami- 
lies' confusion :  he  abhors  it,  tanquam  ab  agresti  et  furioso  domino  fugiendum, 
it  must  be  avoided  as  a  bedlam  master,  and  not  obeved. 


Ipsa  faces  prsefert  nuhentibus,  et  malus  Hymen 
Triste  ululat,"- ■ 


"  Citatur  a  Gellio.  »  Lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  de  instit.  reipub.  de  officio  marlti.  y  Ne  cum  ea  blande  nimis  agas, 
ne  objurges  prassentibus  extraneis.  '  Epist.  70.  *  0\-id.  "  How  badly  steers  of  different  ages  are  yoked  to 
the  plough."  "J  Alciat.  emb.  lib".  '  Deipnosoph.  1.  3.  cap.  12.  ■' Eiu-ipides.  <^  Pont.-iuushiarum  lib.  1. 
"  Maidens  shun  their  embraces  ;  Love,  Venus,  Hymen,  all  abhor  them."  '  Offic.  lib.  Luxuria  cum  omni 

ietati  turpis,  turn  senectuti  fsedissima.         R  Ecclus.  xxv.  2.     "  An  old  man  that  dotes,"  &c.         ''  Ilor.  lib.  .S. 
ode  26.     "  lie  was  lately  a  match  for  a  maid,  and  contended  not  ingloriously."  '  "  Alecto  herself  holds 

the  torch  at  such  nuptials,  and  malicious  Hymen  sadly  howls." 
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the  devil  himself  makes  such  matches.  ^  Levinus  Lemnius  reckons  up  three 
things  which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of  marriage  :  the  first  is  when  they 
marry  intempestive  or  nnseasonably,  "as  many  mortal  men  marry  precipitately 
and  inconsiderately,  when  they  are  effete  and  old  :  the  second  when  they 
marry  unequally  for  fortunes  and  birth :  the  third,  when  a  sick  impotent  person 
Aveds  one  that  is  sound,  )iov(B  niqjtcB  spes  frustratur  :  many  dislikes  instantly 
follow.  Many  doting  dizzards,  it  may  not  be  denied,  as  Plutarch  confesseth, 
"'recreate  themselves  with  such  obsolete,  unseasonable  and  filthy  remedies 
(so  he  calls  them),  with  a  remembrance  of  their  former  pleasures,  against 
nature  they  stir  up  their  dead  flesh  :"  but  an  old  lecher  is  abominable  ;  muUer 
tertio  nubens,  ™  Nevisanus  holds,  7;r^s?^/««7Mr  lubrica,  et  inconstans,  a  woman 
that  marries  a  third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester  than  she  should. 
Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes  in  his  comment  upon  Luke,  ""they 
that  are  coupled  together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfy  their  lust,  are  not 
husbands,  but  fornicators, "  with  whom  St.  Austin  consents:  matrimony  without 
hope  of  children,  ^lon  matrimonium,  sed  conciihium  did  debet,  is  not  a  wedding 
but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  together.  In  a  word  (except  they  wed  for  mutual 
society,  help  and  comfort  one  of  another,  in  which  respects,  though  °  Tiberius 
deny  it,  without  question  old  folks  may  well  marry)  for  sometimes  a  man  hath 
most  need  of  a  wife,  according  to  Puccius,  when  he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife  ; 
otherwise  it  is  most  odious,  when  an  old  acherontic  dizzard,  that  hath  one  foot 
in  his  grave,  a  silicerniurn,  shall  flicker  after  a  young  wench  that  is  blithe  and 
bonny, 

"  p  salaciorque 

Veino  passere,  et  albulis  columbis." 

What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 


"  1  Tu  cano  capite  amas  seiiex  nequissime 
Jam  plenus  setatis,  aniinaque  foetida, 
Senex  hircosus  tu  osculare  uiulierem  ? 
Utine  adieus  vomitum  potiiis  excuties." 


"  Thou  old  goat,  hoary  lecher,  naughty  mau, 
.  With  stinking  breath,  art  thou  in  love  ? 
Must  thou  be  slavering  ?  she  spews  to  see 
Thy  filthy  face,  it  dotli  so  move." 


Yet,  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a  young 
woman  (our  ladies'  match  they  call  it)  for  eras  erit  mulier,  as  he  said  in  Tully. 
Cato  the  Roman,  Critobulus  in  ""  Xenophon,  *  Tyraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Sca- 
liger,  (fee,  and  many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kind ;  but  not  e  contra: 
'tis  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a  young  man.  For  as 
Varro  Avill,  Anus  dum  ludit  morii  delitius  facit,  'tis  Chai-on's  match  between 
t  Cascus  and  Casca,  and  the  devil  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it.  And, 
therefore,  as  the  "poet  inveighs,  thou  old  Vetustina  bed-ridden  quean,  that  art 
now  skin  and  bones. 


"  Cui  tres  capilli,  quatuorque  sunt  dentes, 
Pectus  cicadse,  crusculumque  formicse, 
Rugosiorem  quse  geris  stola  frontem, 
Et  areuamm  cassibus  pares  mammas." 


■  That  hast  three  hairs,  four  teeth,  a  breast 
Lilie  gi-ashopper,  an  emmet's  crest, 
A  skin  more  rugged  than  thy  coat, 
And  dugs  lilie  spider's  web  to  boot." 


Must  thou  marry  a  youth  again  ?  And  yet  ducentas  ire  miptum  post  mortes 
amant :  howsoever  it  is,  as  ^  Apuleius  gives  out  of  his  Meroe,  con(/ressus 
amiosus,  jiestilens,  abkorrendus,  a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be 
endured.  In  such  case  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how 
should  they  agree  one  with  another  ?  This  inequality  is  not  in  years  only,  but 
in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good  >'  qualities,  si  qua  voles  apte  tiubere, 
nube  pari,  'tis  my  counsel,  saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such  a  one. 
Civis  Cioem  ducat,  Nobilis  Nobilem,  let  a  citizen   match  with  a  citizen,  a  gen- 

^  Cap.  5.  instit.  ad  optimam  vitam  ;  maxima  mortalium  pars  praecipitanter  et  inconsiderate  nubit,  idque  ea 
a>tate  quee  minus  apta  est,  quum  senex  adolescentulas,  sanus  morbidse,  dives  pauperi,  &c.  '  Obsoleto, 

intempestivo,  turpi  remedio  fatentur  se  uti ;  recordatione  pristinarum  voluptatum  se  recreant,  et  adversante 
natura,  poUinctam  caniem  et  enectam  excitant.         ■"  Lib.  2.  nu.  25.  "  Qui  vero  non  procreandae  prolis, 

sed  explendae  libidinis  causa  sibi  invicem  copulantur,  non  tam  conjuges  quam  fornicarii  habentur.  "  Lex 

Papia.  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  23.  p  Pontanus  biarum  lib.  1.     "  More  salacious  than  the  s])an-ow  in  spring, 

or  the  snow-white  ring-doves."  ■*  Plautus  mercator.  'Syraposio.  »  Vide  Thuani  historiam. 

'  Calabect  vet.  poetarum.  "  Martial,  lib.  3.  62.  Epig.  «  Lib.  1.  Miles.  y  Ovid.  "  If  you  would  mari-y 
suitably,  marry  your  equal  in  every  respect." 
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tlcman  with  a  gentlewoman  ;  he  that  observes  not  this  precept  (saith  he)  non 
generu7n  sed  malum  Genhtm,  non  nuruvi  sed  Furiam,  non  vitce  Comitem,  sed 
litis  fomitem  domi  liahebit,  instead  of  a  fair  wife  shall  have  a  fury,  for  a  fit  son- 
in-law  a  mere  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  though  they  be  equal  in 
years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet  they  do  not  omit  virtue  and 
good  education,  which  Musonius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  Stobeus : 

"  Dos  est  magna  parentum 

Virtus,  et  inetuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  fcedere  castitas."  '■ 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modium  sails,  a  bushel  of  salt  with  him, 
before  he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should  be  had  in  choosing  a  Avife,  his 
second  self,  how  solicitous  should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour  ? 
and  Avhen  he  is  assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before 
bringing  \ip,  and  good  conditions.  **  Coquage  god  of  cuckolds,  as  one  merrily 
said,  accompanies  the  goddess  Jealousy,  both  follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupiter's 
appointment,  and  they  sacrifice  to  them  together  :  beauty  and  honesty  seldom 
agree  ;  straight  personages  have  often  crooked  manners  ;  fair  faces,  foul  vices  ; 
good  complexions,  ill  conditions.  tSuspicicnis  plena  res  est,  et  insidiart/m, 
beauty  (saith  ^  Chrysostom)  is  full  of  treachery  and  suspicion  :  he  that  hath  a 
fair  wife,  cannot  have  a  worse  mischief,  and  yet  most  covet  it,  as  if  nothing- 
else  in  marriage  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected.  '^  Francis  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  he  Avould  not  marry  the 
Duke  of  Mantua's  daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first  :  which 
Lj'curgus  appointed  in  his  laws,  and  Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth 
approves.  ^  In  Italy,  as  a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  four 
daughters,  or  more,  and  they  prove  fair,  they  are  married  eftsoous  :  if  de- 
formed, they  change  their  lovely  names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Camsena,  call  them 
Dorothy,  Ursida,  Bridget,  and  so  put  them  into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were 
fit  for  marriage,  but  such  as  are  eminently  fair  :  but  these  are  erroneous 
tenets  :  a  modest  virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a  fair  snout-piece,  is  much  to 
be  preferred.  If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  aU  causes  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  marry  a  coarse  piece,  fetch  her  from  Cassandi-a's  temple,  which  was 
wont  in  Italy  to  be  a  sanctuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  thou  shalt  be 
sure  that  no  man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spite.  A  citizen  of  Bizance 
in  France  had  a  filthy,  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his  wife,  and  finding  her  in  bed 
Avith  another  man,  cried  out  as  one  amazed  ;  0  miser  !  qiccB  te  necessitas  hue 
adegit  ?  0  thou  Avretch,  Avhat  necessity  brought  thee  hither  ?  as  weU  he  might ; 
for  AA'ho  can  afiect  such  a  one  ?  But  this  is  warily  to  be  imderstood,  most  offend 
in  another  extreme,  they  prefer  Avealth  before  beauty,  and 'so  she  be  rich,  they 
care  not  hoAv  she  look  ;  but  these  are  all. out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.  Attendenda 
uxoris  forma,  as  ^  Salisburiensis  adviseth,  ne  si  alteram  aspexeris,  mox  earn 
sordere  putes,  as  the  Knight  in  Chaucer  that  was  married  to  an  old  woman, 

And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl. 
So  woe  was  his  icife  looJced  so  foul. 

Have  a  care  of  thy  Avife's  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest  another,  thou 
loathest  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 

"  Si  tibi  deformis  conjiLx,  si  serva  venusta, 
Ne  utaris  servS," e 

I  can  perhaps  give  instance.      Molestinn  est  possidere,  quod  nemo  habere  dignetur, 

'  "  Parental  virtue  is  a  rich  inheritance,  as  well  as  that  chastity  which  habitually  avoids  a  second 
husband."  »  Rabelais  hist.  Pantagruel.  1.  3.  cap.  33.  *>  Horn.  80.  Qui  pulchram  habet  uxorem,  nihil 

pejus  habere  potest.  '  Amiseus.  "^  Itinerar.  Ital.  Coloniae  edit.  1620.  Nomine  trium  Ger.  fol.  304. 

displicuit  quod  dominae  filiabus  immutent  nomen  inditum  in  Baptismo,  et  pro  Catharina,  Margareta,  &c.  ne 
quid  desit  ad  luxuriam,  appellant  ipsas  nominibus  Cyntliis,  Camaenje,  &c.  •  Leonicus  de  var.  lib.  3. 

c.  43.  Asylus  virginum  deformium  Cassandra-  templum.  I'lutarch.  '  Polycrat.  1.  8.  cap.  11.  e  "  If 

your  wife  seem  deformed,  your  maid  beautiful,  still  abstain  from  the  latter." 
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a  misery  to  possess  that  which  no  man  likes  :  on  the  other  side,  Difficile  cus- 
todilur  quod  plures  amant.  And  as  the  bragging  soldier  vaunted  in  the  comedy, 
nimia  est  miseria  pulchnim  esse  hominem  nimis.  Scipio  did  never  so  hardly 
besiege  Carthage,  as  these  yoimg  gallants  will  beset  thine  house,  one  with  wit 
or  person,  another  with  wealth,  &c.  If  she  be  fair,  saith  Guazzo,  she  will  be 
suspected  howsoever.  Both  extremes  are  naught,  Pulchra  citd  adamatur,  fceda 
facile  conciipiscit,  the  one  is  soon  beloved,  the  other  loves  :  one  is  hardly  kept, 
because  proud  and  arrogant,  the  other  not  worth  keeping  ;  what  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  ?  Eunius  in  Menelippe  adviseth  thee  as  a  friend  to  take  slatam 
formam,  si  vis  Itabcre  incolumem  pudicitiam,  one  of  a  middle  size,  neither  too 
fair,  nor  too  foul,  '^  Nee  formosa  ynagis  quam  mild  casta  placet,  with  old  Cato, 
though  fit  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissima,  neque  illibemlis,  between  both. 
This  I  approve  ;  but  of  the  other  two  I  resolve  with  Sahsburicnsis,  ca'teris piari- 
bus,  both  rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori  miseria  deformis  Itabttur  qnam  for- 
mosa servainr,  I  had  rather  marry  a  fair  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than  be 
troubled  with  a  blowze  ;  but  do  thou  as  thou  wilt,  I  sjjeak  only  of  myself. 

Howsoever,  quod  iterurri  moneo,  I  woidd  advise  thee  thus  much,  be  she  fair 
or  foul,  to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good  kindred,  parentage,  well  brought  up,  in 
an  honest  place. 

"  '  Primuni  animo  libi  proponas  quo  sanguine  creta, 
Qua  forma,  qua  jetate,  quibusque  ante  omnia  \\Tgo 
Moribus,  in  junctos  veniat  nova  nupta  i^enates." 

He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inn  or  alehouse,  buys  a  horse  in 
Smithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Paid's,  as  the  diverb  is,  shall  likely  have 
a  jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife. 
Filia  prcesumitur  esse  matri  similis,  saith  '^  Nevisauus  ?  "  Such  '  a  mother, 
such  a  daughter  ;"  mali  corvi malum  ovum,  cat  to  her  kind. 

' '  "  Scilicet  expectas  ut  tradat  mater  honestos 
Atque  alios  mores  quam  quos  habet  ?  " 

"  If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter  will  matri^are,  take 
after  her  in  all  good  qualities," 

"  Creden'  Pasiphae  non  tauripotente  futuram 
Tauripetam  ?  " 

"  If  the  dam  trot,  the  foal  will  not  amble."  My  last  caution  is,  that  a  woman 
do  not  bestow  herself  upon  a  fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  person  ;  jealousy 
is  a  symptom  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina,  a  Roman 
lady,  was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous  husband,  she 
caused  and  enjoined  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to  be  engraven  on  her 
tomb  : 

"  "  Piscite  ab  exemjilo  Justinse,  discite  patres,      I      "  Learn  parents  all,  and  by  Justina's  case, 
Ne  nubat  fatuo  filia  vestra  viro,"  &c.  j  Your  children  to  no  dizzards  for  to  place." 

After  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  than  to  use  their  wives  well, 
and  which  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  was  a  married  man,  I  will  tell  you  as 
good  cheap,  saith  Nicostratus  in  °  Stobeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for  quiet- 
ness' sake,  "  when  you  are  in  bed,  take  heed  of  your  wife's  flattering  speeches 
over  night,  and  curtain  sermons  in  the  morning."  Let  them  do  their  endea- 
vour likewise  to  maintain  them  to  their  means,  which  P  Patricius  ingeminates, 
and  let  them  have  Uberty  with  discretion,  as  time  and  place  requires  :  many 
women  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as  i  Nevisanus  observes,  because  their  hus- 
bands are  so  hard,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet  and  apparel,  paztpertas 
cogit  eas  meretricari,  poverty  and  hunger,  want  of  means,  makes  them  dis- 
honest, or  bad  usage  ;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly  out,  or  bad 

^  Marullus.    "  Not  the  most  fair  but  the  most  virtuous  pleases  me."  'Chaloner  lib  9.  de  repub.  Ang. 

■■  Lib  2.  num.  159.  '  Si  genetri.x  caste,  caste  quoque  filia  vivit  ;  si  meretrix  mater,  filia  talis  erit. 

■"  Juven.  Sat.  6.  "  Camerarius  cent.  2.  cap.  54.  oper.  subcis.  °  Ser.  72.  Quod  amicus  quidam  uxorem 

habeas  mihi  dixit,  dicam  vobis.  In  cubili  cavenda;  adulatioues  vesperi,  maiie  claniores.  p  Lib.  4.  tit.  4. 

de  institut.  Keipub.  cap.  de  officio  mariti  et  uxoris.  i  Lib.  4.  syl.  nup.  num.  81.  Non  curant  de  uxoribus, 

nee  volunt  iia  subvenire  de  victu,  vestitu,  &c. 

U  U 
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cxainplos,  they  do  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extreme  some  are  too 
liberal,  as  the  proverb  is,  Turdns  vialum  sihl  cacat,  they  make  a  rod  for  their 
own  tails,  as  Candaides  did  to  G^'ges  in  >■  Herodotus,  commend  his  wife's  beauty 
himself,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst  they  give 
their  wives  too  nuich  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountiful  allowance,  they  are 
accessary  to  their  own  miseries  ;  animce  uxornm  2'>essiinc  vleiit,  as  Plautus 
jibes,  they  have  deformed   soids,  and  by  their  painting  and  colours  procure 

odium  mariti,  their  liusband's  hate,  especially, ^  cimi  tnisert  viscantur 

lahra  mariti.  Besides,  their  wives  (as  *  Basil  notes)  Impndentcr  se  exponunt 
masndormn  aspectibus,  jactantes  tunicas,  et  coram  trip)udiantes,  impudently 
thrust  themselves  into  other  men's  companies,  and  by  their  indecent  wanton 
carriage  provoke  and  tempt  the  spectators.  Virtuous  women  shoidd  keep 
house  ;   and  'twas  well  performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

'  mulier  ne  qua  in  publicum 


Spectandam  se  sine  arbitro  prabeat  viro  :" " 

which  made  Phidias  belike  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treading  on  a  tortoise,  a  symbol 
of  women's  silence  and  housekeeping.  For  a  woman  abroad  and  alone,  is  like 
a  deer  broke  out  of  a  park,  q^iam  mille  venatorcs  inscq^mntur ,  whom  every 
hunter  follows ;  and  besides  in  such  places  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate  herself, 
but  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.,  2,)  "  going  for  to  see  the  daughters  of 
the  land,"  lost  her  virginity,  she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  of  a  sudden  : 
I)nbelles  damte  quid  nisi prcpda  su7nus  ?  ^ 

And  therefore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  Avas,  that  would  have  women 
come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  ">'to  be  baptized,  married,  and  buried ;  " 
but  he  was  too  strait-laced.  Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good  sort,  and  go  in 
good  sort,  oiiodo  non  annas  viginti  celatis  siice  domi  relinquant,  as  a  good  fellow  said, 
so  that  they  look  not  twenty  years  yoimger  abroad  than  the}'  do  at  home,  they  be 
not  spruce,  neat,  angels  abi'oad,  beasts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  home  ;  but  seek  by  all 
means  to  please  and  give  content  to  their  husbands  :  to  be  quiet  above  all 
things,  obedient,  silent  and  patient  ;  if  they  be  incensed,  angry,  chid  a  little, 
their  wives  must  not  ^  cample  again,  but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest 
woman,  I  cannot  now  tell  where  she  dwelt,  but  by  report  an  honest  woman  she 
was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  chance  complain  of  her  husband's  impatience, 
told  her  an  excellent  remedy  for  it,  and  gave  her  withal  a  glass  of  water,  which 
when  he  brawled  she  should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and  that  toties  quoties,  as 
often  as  he  chid  ;  she  did  so  two  or  three  times  with  good  success,  and  at 
length  seeing  her  neighboiir,  gave  her  great  thanks  for  it,  and  would  needs 
know  the  ingredients,  ^  she  told  her  in  bi'ief  what  it  was,  "  fair  water,"  and 
no  more  :  for  it  was  not  the  water,  but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure. 
Let  every  froward  woman  imitate  this  example,  and  be  quiet  within  doors,  and 
(as  *>  M.  Aurelius  prescribes)  a  necessary  caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all 
good  matrons  that  love  their  credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  follow  their 
work  at  home,  look  to  their  household  aifairs  and  private  business,  ceconomicB 
incnmhcvtes,  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary,  circumspect,  modest,  and  compose  them- 
selves to  live  to  their  husbands'  means,  as  a  good  housewife  should  do, 

"  ■:  QiiEc  studiis  gavisa  coli,  partita  labores 
Pallet  opus  cantu,  formse  assimulata  coron<e 
Cura  ijuellaris,  circum  fusosque  rotasqiie 
Cum  velvet,"  &c. 

'in  Clio.  Spcciem  uxoris  supra  modum  extoUens,  fecit  ut  illam  nudam  coram  aspiceret.  '  Juven. 

Sat.  6.     "  He  cannot  kiss  bis  wife  for  ijaint."  '  Orat.  contra  ebr.  »"  That  a  matron  should 

not  be  seen  in  public  without  her  husband  as  her  spokesman."  »  "Helpless  deer,  what  are  we  but  a 

prey  ?"  >'  Ad  baptismum,  matrimonium  et  tumulum.  ^  Non  vociferatur  lUa  si  maritus  obganniat. 

»  Fraudem  aperiens  ostendit  ei  non  aquam  sed  silentium  iracundicB  moderari.  ''  Horol.  princi.  lib.  2. 

cap.  8.  Diligenter  cavendura  fceminis  illustribus  ne  frequenter  exeant.  <^  Chaloner.     "  One  who  delights 

in  the  labour  of  the  distaff,  and  beguiles  the  hours  of  labour  with  a  song  :  her  duties  assume  an  air  of  virtu- 
ous beauty  when  she  is  busied  at  the  wheel  and  the  spindle  with  her  maids." 
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Howsoever  'tis  good  to  keep  them  private,  not  in  prison  ; 

"  "i  Quisquis  custodit  uxorem  vectibus  et  seris, 
Etsi  sibi  sapiens,  stultus  est,  et  nihil  sapit." 

Read  more  of  this  subject,  Ilorol,  princ.  lib.  2.  jwer  Mum.  Arnisjeus,  poUt. 
Cy])rian,  TertuUian,  Bossus  de  nmlier.  apparai.  Godcfridus  de  Amor.  lib.  2. 
cap.  4.  Levinus  Lemnius  cap.  54:.  de  institut.  Christ.  Barbaras  de  re  i(.vor.  lib. 
2.  cap.  2.  Franciscus  Patritius  de  institid.  Reipub.  lib.  4,  Tit.  4  et  '5.  de 
officio  mariti  et  nxoris,  Christ.  Fouseca  Amphitheat.  Amor.  cap.  45.  Sam. 
Neander,  &e. 

These  cautions  concern  liim  ;  and  if  by  those  or  his  own  discretion  otherwise 
be  cannot  moderate  himself,  his  friends  must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdom, 
if  it  bo  possible,  to  give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  prevent  and  remove 
the  occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be  one  alone,  or  many, 
to  consider  whom  he  suspects  or  at  what  times,  in  what  places  he  is  most 
incensed,  in  what  companies.  ^  Nevisanus  makes  a  question  whether  a  young 
physician  ought  to  be  admitted  in  cases  of  sickness,  into  a  new-married  man's 
bouse,  to  administer  a  julep,  a  syrup,  or  some  such  physic.  The  Persians  of 
old  would  not  suffer  a  young  physician  to  come  amongst  women.  ^  Apollonides 
Cons  made  Artaxcrxes  cuckold,  and  Avas  after  buried  aUve  for  it.  A  gaoler  in 
Arista^netus  bad  a  fine  young  gentleman  to  bis  prisoner ;  "  in  commiseration  of 
his  youth  and  person  he  let  him  loose,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  but  he 
unkindly  made  him  a  cornuto.  Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Paris  a 
stranger,  his  whole  house  and  family  were  at  his  command,  but  he  imgently 
stole  away  his  best  beloved  wife.  The  like  measure  was  offered  to  Agis  king 
of  Lacedasmon,  by  ^*  Alcibiades  an  exile,  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too 
familiar  with  Timea  his  wife,  begetting  a  child  of  her,  called  Leotichides  :  and 
bragging  moreover  when  he  came  homo  to  Athens,  that  lie  had  a  son  should 
be  king  of  the  Lacedemonians.  If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but 
the  parties  might  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  they  could  use  them  gently  and 
intreat  them  well,  not  to  revile  them,  scoff  at,  hate  them,  as  in  such  cases 
commonly  they  do,  'tis  a  human  infirmity,  a  miserable  vexation,  and  they 
should  not  add  grief  to  grief,  nor  aggravate  their  misery,  but  seek  to  please, 
and  by  all  means  give  them  content,  by  good  counsel,  remo'ving  such  offensive 
objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet  friends.  In  old  Rome  there  was  a 
temple  erected  by  the  matrons  to  that  '  Viriplaca  Dea,  another  to  Venus 
verticorda,  quce  maritos  uxoribus  reddebat  bcnevolos,  whither  (if  any  difference 
happened  between  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort :  there  they 
did  offer  sacrifice,  a  white  hart,  Plutarch  records,  sine  felle,  without  the 
gall,  (some  say  the  like  of  Juno's  temple)  and  make  their  prayers  for  conjugal 
peace  :  before  some  '^  indifferent  arbitrators  and  friends,  the  matter  was  heard 
between  man  and  wife,  and  commonly  composed.  In  our  times  we  want  no 
sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  controversies,  if  use  were  made  of 
them.  Some  say  that  precious  stone  called  ^  beryllus,  others  a  diamond,  bath 
excellent  virtue,  contra  hostium  injurias,  ct  conjugatos  ineicem  conciliare, 
to  reconcile  men  and  wives,  to  maintain  unity  and  love ;  you  may  try  this  when 
you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.  If  none  of  all  these  means  and  cautions  will 
take  place,  I  know  not  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whither  such  persons  may 
go  for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  '"  Turkey  paradise,  "Where 
they  shall  have  as  many  fair  wives  as  they  will  themselves,  with  clear  eyes,  and 

^  Meiiander.     "  'Wlioever  guards  his  wife  with  liolts  and  bars  will  repent  bis  narrow  policy."  '  Lib.  5. 

num.  H.  f  Ctesias  in  Persicis  finxit  xiilvse  morbura  esse  nee  curari  posse  nisi  cura  viro  concumberet, 

hac  arte  voti  compos,  &c.  B  Exsolvit  vinculis  solutumque  deniisit,  at  ille  inhumanus  stupravit  conjugem. 

^  Plutarch,  vita  ejus.  '  Rosinus  lib.  2.  19.  Valerius  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  ''  Alexander  ab  Alexandre  1.  4. 

cap.  8.  gen.  dier.  '  Fr.  Rueus  de  gemmis  1.  2.  cap.  8.  ct  15.  "■  Strozius  Cicogna  lib.  2.  cap.  1.5.  spirit- 

et  in  can.  habent  ibidem  uxores  quotvoluntcum  oeulis  clarissimis,  quoa  nunquam  inaliquem  prseter  maritum 
fixuri  sunt,  &c.  Breder.bacchius,  Idem  et  Bohemus,  &c. 
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such  as  look  on  none  but  their  own  husbands,"  no  fear,  no  danger  of  being 
cuckolds  ;  or  else  I  would  have  them  observe  that  strict  rule  of  "  Alphonsus, 
to  marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a  blind  woman.  If  this  will  not  help,  let 
them,  to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  °  astrologer,  and  see  whether  the 
signilicators  in  her  horoscope  agree  with  his,  that  they  be  not  in  signis  et  par- 
tibus  ^odiose  intu:ntihis  ant  impcrantibus,  sed  mntno  et  amice  antisciis  et  obe- 
dientibus,  otherwise  (as  they  hold)  there  will  be  intolerable  enmities  between 
them  :  or  else  get  him  sic/ilhon  veneris,  a  characteristieal  seal  stamped  in  the 
day  and  hour  of  Venus,  when  she  is  fortunate,  with  such  and  such  set  words 
and  charms,  which  ViUanovanus  and  Leo  Suavius  prescribe,  ex  sigillis  magicis 
Salovionis,  Hermetls,  Raguelis,  S^x.,  with  many  such,  which  Alexis,  Albertus, 
and  some  of  our  natural  magicians  put  upon  us  :  td  midicr  cum  aUcjuo  adidterare 
non  jwssit,  incide  de  capiUis  ejus,  Sjc,  and  he  shall  surely  be  gracious  in  all 
women's  eyes,  and  never  suspect  or  disagree  with  his  own  wife  so  long  as  he 
wears  it.  If  this  course  be  not  approved,  and  other  remedies  may  not  be 
had,  they  must  in  the  last  place  sue  for  a  divorce  ;  but  that  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  effect,  and  not  all  out  so  fit.  For  as  Felisacus  in  his  Tract  de  justa 
nxore  urgeth,  if  that  law  of  Constantine  the  Great,  or  that  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  concerning  divorce,  were  in  use  in  oiu*  times,  innumeras  jyropemo- 
dum  viduas  haberemtis,  et  coelibes  viros,  we  shoidd  have  almost  no  married 
couples  left.  Tr}^  therefore  those  former  remedies  ;  or  as  Tertulhan  reports  of 
Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eyes,  P  because  he  could  not  look  upon  a  woman 
without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled  to  see  that  which  he  might  not  enjoy ;  let 
him  make  himself  blind,  and  so  he  shall  avoid  that  care  and  molestation  of 
watching  his  wife.  One  other  sovereign  remedy  I  could  repeat,  an  especial 
antidote  against  jealousy,  an  excellent  cure,  but  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  tell 
it,  not  that  like  a  covetous  empiric  I  conceal  it  for  any  gain,  but  some  other 
reasons,  I  am  not  willing  to  publish  it ;  if  you  be  very  desiroiis  to  know  it, 
when  I  meet  you  next  I  will  peradvcnture  tell  you  what  it  is  in  yom*  ear.  This 
is  the  best  counsel  I  can  give  ;  which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves, 

may  apply  unto   himself.     In   the  mean  time, •  dii  taleyn   tern's  arertite 

pestem,  i  as  the  proverb  is,  from  heresy,  jealousy  and  frenzy,  good  Lord 
deliver  us. 


SECT.  IV.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melanchohi .     Its  object  God  ;  ichat  his  beauty  is  ;  How 
it  allures.       The  parts  and  parties  affected. 

That  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  love  melancholy,  no  man  hath  ever 
yet  doubted  :  but  whether  this  subdivision  of  "■  Religious  Melancholy  be  war- 
rantable, it  may  be  conti-overted. 

"  ^Pergite  Pierides,  medio  iiec  calle  vagantem 
Linquite  me,  qua  miUa  pedum  vestigia  ducunt, 
Nulla  rotae  currus  testantur  signa  jiriores." 

I  have  no  pattern  to  follow  as  in  some  of  the  rest,  no  man  to  imitate.  No 
physician  hath  as  yet  distinctly  written  of  it  as  of  the  other  ;  all  acknowledge 
it  a  most  notable  spnptom,  some  a  cause,  but  few  a  species  or  kind.  '  Areteus, 
Alexander,  Rliasis,  Aviceuna,  and  most  of-  our  late  writers,  as  Gordonius, 
Fuchsius,  Plater,  Bruel,  Montaltus,  tfec.  repeat  it  as  a  sjTnptom.  "  Some 
seem  to  be  inspired   of  the  Holy  Ghost,  some  take  upon  them  to  be  prophets, 

"  Uxor  caeca  ducat  maritura  surdum,  &c.  °  See  Valent.  Nabod.  differ,  com.  in  Alcabitium,  ubi  plura. 

p  Cap.  46.  Apol.  quod  mulieres  sine  concupiscentia  aspicere  non  posset,  &'c.  i  "  Ye  gods  avert  such  a 

pestilence  from  the  world."  '  Called  religious  because  it  is  still  conversant  about  religion  and  such  divine 

objects.  *  Grotius.  "  Proceed,  je  muses,  nor  desert  me  in  the  middle  of  my  journey,  where  no  footsteps 

lead  me,  no  wheeltracks  indicate  the  transit  of  former  chariots."  'Lib.  1.  cap.  IS.nonnulli  opinionibus 

addicti  sunt,  et  futura  se  proedicere  arbitrantur.  "  Aliis  videtur  quod  sunt  prophet*  et  inspirati  ^ 

Spiritu  saucto,  et  Jncipiunt  prophetare,  et  multa  futura  prsedicunt. 
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some  are  addicted  to  new  opinions,  some  foretell  strange  things,  cle  statu  mundi 
ct  Antichristi,  saitli  Gordonius.  Some  wiU  prophesy  of  the  end  of  the  world  to 
a  day  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they  have  been  addicted  or 
brought  up  ;  for  so  melancholy  works  with  them,  as  ^  Laurentius  holds.  If 
they  have  been  precisely  given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in 
conclusion  produce  strange  effects,  the  humom-  imprints  symptoms  according 
to  their  several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which  makes  >'  Guianerius  and 
^  Felix  Plater  put  too  much  devotion,  blind  zeal,  fear  of  eternal  punishment, 
and  that  last  judgment  for  a  cause  of  those  enthusiastics  and  desperate  persons  : 
but  some  do  not  obscurely  make  a  distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  love  melan- 
choly into  that  whose  object  is  women  ;  and  into  the  other  whose  object  is  God. 
Plato,  in  Convivio,  makes  mention  of  two  tUstinct  furies  ;  and  amongst  our 
Neoterics,  Hercules  de  Suxonia  lib.  \.  pract.  med.  cap.  16.  cap.  de  Mekmch. 
doth  expressly  treat  of  it  in  a  distinct  species.  "  °-  Love  melancholy  (saith  he) 
is  twofold  ;  the  first  is  that  (to  which  peradventm-e  some  will  not  vouchsafe 
this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  those  which  put  God  for  their 
object,  and  are  altogetLer  about  prayer,  fasting,  &c.,  the  other  about  women."  _ 
Peter  Forestus  in  his  observations  deHvereth  as  much  in  the  same  words  :  and 
Felix  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  2>.  frequentissima  est  ejus  species,  in  qua 
curandd  scFpissime  viidiiun  fui  irnpeditus  ;  'tis  a  frequent  disease;  and  they 
have  a  ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of  Areteiis  and  Plato.  ^  Arcteus,  an  old 
author,  in  his  third  book  cap.  6.  doth  so  divide  love  melancholy,  and  derives 
this  second  from  the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or  otherwise.  ^  Plato 
in  his  Phfedrus  hath  these  words,  "  ApoUo's  priests  in  Delphos,  and  at 
Dodona,  in  their  fury  do  many  pretty  feats,  and  benefit  the  Greeks,  but  never 
in  their  right  wits."  He  makes  them  all  mad,  as  well  he  might  ;  and  he  that  . 
shaU  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old,  those  prodigious  eftects  of  it  (as  in 
its  place  I  will  shew  the  several  furies  of  our  fatidiei  tUi,  pythonissas,  sibyls, 
enthusiasts,  pseudoprophets,  heretics,  and  schismatics  in  these  our  latter  ages) 
shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again  cannot  aflbrd  so  much  matter  of 
madness,  so  many  stupendous  s;y^nptoms,  as  superstition,  heresy,  schism  have 
brought  out  :  that  this  species  alone  may  be  paralleled  to  all  the  former,  has  a 
greater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous  eftects  ;  that  it  more  besots  and  infa- 
tuates men,  than  any  other  above  named  whatsoever,  does  more  harm,  works 
more  disrpuetness  to  mankind,  and  has  more  crucified  the  souls  of  mortal  men 
(such  hath  been  the  devil's  craft)  than  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth, 
famine,  and  all  the  I'est. 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  befoi'e  yom"  eyes  in  brief  a  stupendous, 
vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness  and  folly  :  a  sea  fidl  of  shelves  and 
rocks,  sands,  gidfs,  euripes  and  contrary  tides,  full  of  fearful  monsters,  uncouth 
shapes,  roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  siren  calms,  halcyonian  seas,  imspeak- 
able  misery,  such  comedies  and  tragedies,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous,  feral  and 
lamentable  fits,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  or  derided, 
or  may  be  believed,  but  that  we  dally  see  the  same  still  practised  in  our  days, 
fresh  examples,  nova  iiooitia,  fresh  objects  of  misery  and  madness,  in  this 
kind  that  are  stlU  represented  unto  us,  abroad,  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in 
our  bosoms. 

But  before  I  can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errors  and  obliquities,  then- 
causes,  symptoms,  affections,  &c.,  I  must  say  something  necessarily   of  the 

« Cap.  6.  de  Melanch.        y  Cap.  5.  Tractat.  multi  ob  timorem  Dei  sunt  melancholici,  et  timorem  gehennae. 
They  are  still  troubled  for  their  sius.  '  Plater c.  13.  ^  Melancholia  Erotica  vel  qua;  cum  amore  est, 

duplex  est :  prima  qu;e  ab  aliis  forsan  non  meretur  nomen  melancholite,  est  afFectio  eorum  qua?  pro  objecto 
proponunt  Deum  et  ideo  nihil  aliud  curaiit  aut  cogitant  quam  Deum,  jejunia,  vigilias :  altera  ob  mulieres. 
''Alia  reperitur  furoris  species  a  prima  vel  a  secunda,  deoi'um  rogautium,  vel  afflatu  uuiuinum  furot  hie 
venit.  "^  Qui  in  Delphis  futura  prsedi^unt  vates,  et  in  Dodona  sacerdotes  furentes  quidem  multa  jocund^ 

Graecis  deferuut,  saui  vtro  exigua  aut  nulla. 
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object  of  tliis  love,  God  liimself,  what  this  love  i.s,  how  it  alhireth,  whence  it 
proceeds,  and  (which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  wc  mistake,  wauder 
and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate  to  himself,  eter- 

:  nit  J,  omnipotency,  innnutahility,  wisdom,  majesty,  justice,  mercy,  ttc,  his 
''  beauty  is  not  the  least,  one  thing,  saith  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  I  will  still  desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the   Lord,  Psal.  xxvii.  4. 

\And  out  of  Siou,  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God  shined,  Psal. 
1.  2.  All  other  creatures  are  fair,  I  confess,  and  many  other  objects  do  much 
enamour  us,  a  fair  house,  a  fair  horse,  a  comely  person.  "  e  j  ^m  amazed," 
saith  Austin,  "  when  I  look  up  to  heaven  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can  express  it  ?  who  can  suffi- 
ciently commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which  appears  in  us  ?  so  fair  a  body, 
so  fair  a  face,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  brows,  all  fair  and  lovely  to  behold  ; 
besides  the  beauty  of  the  soul  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so  labour  and 
be  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  how  shoidd  we  be  ravished 
with  that  admirable  lustre  of  God  himself?"  If  ordinary  beauty  have  such  a 
prerogative  and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  fail',  to  draw  the  eyes  and  ears, 
hearts  and  affections  of  all  spectators  mito  it,  to  move,  win,  entice,  allure  : 
how  shall  this  divine  form  ravish  our  souls,  which  is  the  fountain  and  quin- 
tessence of  all  beauty?  Cusliim  puJchruni,  sed  pulchrior  coeli  fabricator ;  if 
heaven  be  so  fair,  the  sun  so  fair,  how  much  fairer  shall  he  be,  that  made  them 
fair  ?  "  For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionally,  the 
maker  of  them  is  seen,"  Wisd.  xiii.  5.  If  there  be  such  pleasure  in  beholding 
a  beautiful  person  alone,  and  as  a  plausible  sermon,  he  so  much  affect  us,  what 
shaU  this  beauty  of  God  himself,  that  is  infinitely  fairer  than  all  creatm'es,  men, 
angels,  «kc.  ^  Omnis  pulchritudo  florum,  hominiim,  angelorum,  et  rerum 
omniiini  pidcherrimarum  ad  Dei  pulchritudinern  coUata,  nox  est  ettenehrce,  all 
other  beauties  are   night  itself,  mere  darkness  to  this  our  inexplicable,  incom- 

;    prehensible,  unspeakable,  eternal,  infinite,  admirable  and  divme  beauty.      This 

'  \\i?>iYe,pidchritudo  omnium  pidcherrima.  This  beauty  and  "  s  splendour  of  the 
divine  Majesty,"  is  it  that  draws  all  creatures  to  it,  to  seek  it,  love,  admire,  and 
adore  it  ;  and  those  heathens,  pagans,  philosojjhers,  out  of  those  relics  they 
have  yet  left  of  God's  image,  are  so  far  forth  incensed,  as  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge a  God  ;  but,  though  after  their  own  inventions,  to  stand  in  admiration  of 
his  bounty,  goodness,  to  adore  and  seek  him  ;  the  magnificence  and  structure 
of  the  world  itself,  and  beauty  of  all  his  creatures,  his  goodness,  providence, 
protection,  enforccth  them  to  love  him,  seek  him,  fear  him,  though  a  wrong 
way  to  adore  him  :  but  for  us  that  are  christians,  regenerate,  that  are  his 
adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word,  hanng  the  eyes  of  our  hearts  and  under- 
standings opened;  how  fairly  doth  he  offer  and  expose  himself?  Ambit  nos 
Deus  (Austin  saith)  donis  et  forma  sua,  he  woos  us  by  his  beauty,  gifts,  pro- 
mises, to  come  imto  him  ;  "  ^the  whole  Scriptm'e  is  a  message,  an  exhorta- 
tion, a  love  letter  to  this  pm-pose  ;"  to  incite  us,  and  invite  us,  '  God's  ejjistle, 
as  Gregory  calls  it,  to  his  creatures.  He  sets  out  his  son  and  his  chm-ch  in 
that  epithalamium  or  mystical  song  of  Solomon,  to  enamour  us  the  more,  com- 
paring his  head  "  to  fine  gold,  his  locks  curled  and  black  as  a  raven.  Cant.  iv. 
5.  his  eyes  like  doves  on  rivers  of  waters,  washed  with  milk,  his  lips  as  lilies, 
drooping  down  pure  juice,  his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  chrysolite  :  and 
his  church  to  a  vineyard,  a  garden   inclosed,   a  fountain   of  living  waters,  an 

^  Deus  bonus,  Justus,  pulcher,  juxta  Platonem.  « Miror  et  stupeo  cum  coclum  aspicio  et  pulchxitudinem 
siderum,  angelorum,  &c.  et  quis  digne  laudet  quod  in  nobis  \iget,  corpus  tain  pulebrum,  ft-ontem  pulcliram, 
nares,  genas,  oculos,  in  ellectum,  omnia  pulclii'a ;  si  sic  in  cieaturis  laljoramus ;  quid  in  ipso  dec  ? 
'  Drexelius  Nicet.  lib.  2.  cap.  II.  s  Fulgor  divinie  ma.iestatis.  Aug.  ""In  Psal.  Ixiv.  niisit  ad  nos 

Epistolas  et  totani  scripturani,  tpiibus  nobis  faceret  aiuaudi  desiderium.  '  Epist.  48.  1.  4.  quid  est  tota 

scriptui'a  nisi  Epistola  omnipotentis  l>ei  ad  creaturum  suam  ? 
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orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  sweet  scouts  of  saffron,  spike,  calamus  and 
cinnamon,  and  all  the  trees  of  incense,  as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst 
women,  no  spot  in  her,  ^  his  sister,  his  spouse,  undcfiled,  the  only  daughter  of 
her  mother,  dear  unto  her,  fair  as  the  moon,  pure  as  the  sun,  looking  out  as 
the  morning  ;"  that  by  these  figures,  that  glass,  these  spiritual  eyes  of  contem- 
plation, we  might  perceive  some  resemblance  of  his  beauty,  the  love  between 
his  church  and  him.  And  so  in  the  xlv.  Psalm  this  beauty  of  his  church  is 
compared  to  a  "queen  in  a  vestm'e  of  gold  of  Ophii-,  embroidered  raiment  of 
needlework,  that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty."  To  incense 
us  further  yet,  ^  John,  in  his  apocalypse,  makes  a  description  of  that  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  the  beauty  of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  "  Likening  it  to  a  city 
of  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass,  shining  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones,  having  no  need  of  sun  or  moon  :  for  the  lamb  is  the  light  of 
it,  the  glory  of  God  doth  illuminate  it :  to  give  us  to  understand  the  infinite 
glory,  beauty  and  happiness  of  it."  Not  that  it  is  no  fairer  than  these  crea- 
tures to  which  it  is  compared,  but  that  this  vision  of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine 
majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  to  our  apprehensions,  "  no  tongue  can 
tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,"  as  Paul  saith.  Moses  himself,  Exod.  xxxiii.  18. 
when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory,  was  answered  that  he  might  not 
endure  it,  no  man  coidd  see  his  face  and  live.  Sensihile forte'destruit  sensum,' 
a  strong  object  overcometh  the  sight,  according  to  that  axiom  in  philosophy  : 
fulyorem  solisferre  nonpotes,  midto  magis  creator  is  ;  if  thou  canst  not  endure 
the  sunbeams,  how  canst  thou  endure  that  fulgor  and  brightness  of  him  that 
made  the  sim  ?  The„siin_itself„a.ii.d^all  that  we  can  imagine,  are  but  shadows  of 
it,  'tis  eisio  prceceUens,  as  '"  Austin  calls  it,  the  quintessence  of  beauty  this, 
"  whi^i  far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun  and  moon,  stars,  angels,  gold 
and  silver,  woods,  fair  fields,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  behold."  All  those 
other  beauties  fail,  vary,  are  subject  to  corruption,  to  loathing  ;  "  "  Rut  this  is 
an  immortal  vision,  a  divine  beauty,  an  immortal  love,  an  indefatigable  love  and 
beauty,  witli  siglil  of  which  we  shall  never  be  tired  nor  wearied,  but  still  the 
more  we  see  the  more  we  shall  covet  him."  "  »  For  as  one  saith,  where  this 
vision  is,  there  is  absolute  beauty  ;and  where  is  that"T)eauty,  from  the  same 
fountain  comes  all  pleasure  and  happiness  ;  neither  can  beauty,  pleasure,  hap- 
piness, be  separated  from  his  vision  or  sight,  or  his  vision,  from  beauty, 
pleasure,  hap})iness."  In  this  life  we  have  but  a  glimpse  of  this  beauty  and 
happiness  :  we  shall  hereafter,  as  John  saith,  see  him  as  he  is  :  thine  eyes,  as 
Isaiah  promiseth,  xxxiii.  17.  "  shall  behold  the  king  in  his  glory,"  then  shall  we 
be  perfectly  enamoured,  have  a  full  fruition  of  it,  desire,  v  behold~aird'"itive 
him  alone  as  the  mpst  "amiable  and  fairest  object,  or  summwm  hommi,  or 
chiefest  good. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  Ijad  not  our  will  been  corrupted  ; 
and  as  we  are  enjoined  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul :  for  to 
that  end  were  we  boi'n,  to  love  this  object,  as  iMelancthon  discourseth,  and  to 
enjoy  it.  "  And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as  our  sum- 
mum  bonum,  or  principal  good,  and  all  other  good  things  for  God's  sake  :  and 
nature,  as  she  proceeded  from  it,  woidd  have  sought  this  fountain  ;.  but  in  this 
infirmity  of  human  nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt:" 
and  a  iflan  is  like  that  monster  in  '^  Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lion  and  a 
man  ;  we  are  carried  away  headlong  with  the  torrent  of  our  affections  :  the 

^  Cap.  vi.  8.        '  Cap.  xxvii.  11.        "  In  Psal.  Ixxxv.  omnes  pulchritudines  terrenas  auri,  argenti,  nemonim 
et  camporum  pulohritudinem  Solis  et  Lunse,  stellarum,  omnia  pulchra  superans.  "  Immortalis  haec  visio 

immortalis  amor,  indefessus  amor  et  visio.  °  Osorius  ;  ubicunque  visio  et  jiulchritudo  divini  aspectus, 

iiji  voluptas  ex  eodem  fonte  omnisque  beatitudo,  nee  ab  ejus  aspectii  voluptas,  nee  ab  ilia  voluptate  aspectus 
separari  potest.  i'  Leon  ILxbieus.  Dubitatur  an  huniana  felicitas   Ueo  cognoscendo  an  aniando  ternii- 

netur.  iLib.  de  anima.     Ad  hoc  objectum  amandum  et  fruendum  nati  sumus  ;  et  hunc  expetisset, 

unicum  hunc  araasset  humana  voluntas,  ut  suramum  bonum,  et  Cfeteras  res  omnes  eo  ordine.        'd.  de  Itepub. 
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workl,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  pleasing  objects  in  it,  do  so  allure  and  ena- 
mour us,  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  look  towards  God,  seek  him,  or  think  on 
him  as  we  should  :  we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  Renipuh.  coelestem  cogitare,  we 
cannot  contain  ourselves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so  pleasing  to  us.  Mar- 
riage, saith  ^  Gualtcr,  detains  many  ;  "  a  thing  in  itself  laudable,  good  and 
necessary,  but  many,  deceived  and  carried  away  with  the  blind  love  of  it,  have 
quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  glory.  Meat  and  drink 
hath  overcome  as  many,  whilst  they  rather  strive  to  please,  satisfy  their  guts 
and  belly,  than  to  serve  God  and  nature."  Some  are  so  busied  about  mer- 
chandise to  get  money,  they  lose  their  own  souls,  whilst  covetously  carried,  and 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  gain,  they  forget  God  ;  as  much  we  may  say  of 
honour,  leagues,  friendships,  health,  wealth,  and  all  other  profits  or  pleasiu-es 
in  this  life  whatsoever.  "  *In  this  world  there  be  so  many  beautiful  objects, 
splendours  and  brightness  of  gold,  majesty  of  glory,  assistance  of  friends,  fair 
promises,  smooth  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and  such  an  infinite  company  of 
pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  draw  us  from  God,  that  we  cannot  look  after 
him."  And  this  is  it  which  Christ  himself,  those  projihets  and  apostles  so 
much  thundered  against,  1  John,  xvii.  15,  dehort  us  fi'om ;  "  love  not  the  world, 
nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world  :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him,  16.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  as  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world : 
and  the  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof  ;  but  he  that  fidfiUeth  the 
will  of  God  abideth  for  ever.  No  man,  saith  om*  Saviour,  can  serve  two  masters, 
but  he  must  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,  &c.,"  bonos  vel  malos  mores,  boni 
rel  mail  faciunt  amoves,  Austin  well  infei'S  :  and  this  is  that  which  all  the 
fathers  inculcate.  lie  cannot  (^'Austin  admonisheth)  be  God's  friend,  that  is 
delighted  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world  :  "  make  clean  thine  heart,  purify 
thine  heart  ;  if  thou  wilt  see  this  beauty,  prepare  thyself  for  it.  It  is  the  eye 
of  contemplation  by  which  we  must  behold  it,  the  wing  of  meditation  -which 
lifts  us  up  and  rears  our  souls  with  the  motion  of  our  hearts,  and  sweetness  of 
contemplation:"  so  saith  Gregory  cited  by  ^  Bonaventure.  And  as  y  Philo 
Judjeus  seconds  him,  "  he  that  loves  God,  will  soar  aloft  and  take  him  wings  ; 
and  leaving  the  earth  fly  up  to  heaven,  Avander  with  sun  and  moon,  stars,  and 
that  heavenly  ti'oop,  God  himself  being  his  guide."  If  we  desire  to  see  him, 
we  must  lay  aside  all  vain  objects,  which  detain  us  and  dazzle  our  eyes,  and 
as  ^  Ficinus  adviseth  us,  "get  us  solar  eyes,  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on 
the  sun :  to  see  this  divine  beauty,  lay  aside  all  material  objects,  all  sense,  and 
then  thou  shalt  see  him  as  he  is."  Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  ^  Austin  expos- 
tulates, "  why  dost  thou  stand  gaping  on  this  dross,  muck-hills,  filthy  excre- 
ments? behold  a  far  fairer  object,  God  himself  woos  thee  ;  behold  him,  enjoy 
him,  he  is  sick  for  love."  Cant.  v.  he  invites  thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into 
his  fair  garden,  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  to  be  merry  with  him,  to  enjoy  his 
presence  for  ever.  ^  Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets  besides  the  gates,  in  the 
top  of  high  places,  before  the  city,  at  the  entry  of  the  door,  and  bids  them 
give  ear  to  her  instruction,  which  is  better  than  gold  or  precious  stones  ;  no 
pleasures  can  be  compared  to  it  :  leave  all  then  and  follow  her,  vos  exhortor  6 

«  Horn.  9.  ill  epist.  Jolianiiis  cap.  2.  Multos  coiijugiuni  decepit,  res  alioqui  salutaris  et  iiecessaria,  eo  quod  caeco 
ejus  amore  decepti,  divini  amoris  et  gloria  studium  in  uiiiversuni  abjecerunt ;  pluriraos  cibus  et  potus  perdit. 
■  In  mundo  splendor  opum.  gloria  iiiajestas.  amicitiarum  pr.tsidia,  verl  orum  bIand!ti^e,  voluptatum  omnis 
generis  iilecebrfe,  victoriee,  triumphi,  et  intinita  alia  ab  auiore  dei  nos  abstrabunt,  ifec.  '  In  I'sal.  xxxii. 

Dei  amicus  esse  non  potest  qui  mundi  studiis  delectatur:  lit  banc,  formam  videas  munda  cor,  sereiiacor,  &c. 
» Coutemplationis  plunia  nos  sublevat.  atque  inde  erigimur  intentione  cordis, dulcedine  contemplationis  distinct. 
6.  de  7.  Itineribus.  v  Lib.  de  victimis  :  amans  Deiim,  sublimia  petit,  suuiptis  alis  et  iu  cceluni  recte  volat, 

relicta  terra,  cupidus  aberrandi  cum  sole,  luna,  stellarumque  sacra  militia,  ipso  Deo  duce.  z  In  com.  Plat, 
cap,  7.  ut  Solem  videas  oculis,  fieri  debes  Solaris  :  ut  divinam  aspicias  pulchritudinem,  demitte  raateriam, 
deinitte  sensum,  et  Deum  qualis  sit  ridebis.  » Avare,  quid  inhias  his,  &c.  pulchrior  est  qui  te  ambit 

ipsum  visurus,  ipsum  habiturus.  ''  Prov,  viii. 
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amici  et  obsecro.  In  ''  Ficiims's  words,  "  I  exhort  and  beseooli  you,  that  you 
would  embrace  and  follow  this  divine  love  with  all  your  hearts  and  abilities,  by 
all  offices  and  endeavours  make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you."  For- 
whom  alone,  saith  '•  Tlotinus,  "  we  must  forsake  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of 
the  whole  earth,  sea,  land,  and  air,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  leave 
all  and  follow  him." 

Now,  forasmuch  as  this  love  of  God  is  a  habit  infused  of  God,  as  ^  Thomas 
holds,  1.  2.  qucest.  23.  "by  which  a  man  is  inclined  to  love  God  above  all,  and 
liis  neighbour  as  himself,"  we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eyes, 
make  clear  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rays,  and  per- 
form those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us,  Deut.  vi.  and  Josh,  xsiii.  "  to  love 
God  above  all,  and  om-  neighbour  as  ourself,  to  keep  his  commandments.  In 
this  we  know,  saith  John,  c.  v.  2,  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love 
God  and  keep  his  commandments."  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep 
his  commandments  ;  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love, 
cap.  iv.  8,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him  ;" 
forJovepre-supposeth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites  us  to  God  himself,  as 
•^Leon  Hebreus  delivereth  unto  us,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  fear  of  God, 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  virtues,  and  charity  itself.  For  if  we 
love  God,  we  shall  love  our  neighbour,  and  perform  the  duties  which  are  re- 
quired at  our  hands,  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  5  ;  Ephes.  iv.  ; 
Coloss.  iii.  ;  Rom,  xii.  We  shall  not  be  envious  or  puffed  up,  or  boast, 
disdain,  think  evil,  or  be  provoked  to  anger,  but  suffer  all  things ;  endeavour 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Forbear  one  another, 
forgive  one  another,  clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  perform  all  those 
works  of  mercy,  which  s  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  a7yioris  et  amicitice  imple- 
tionem  et  extentionem,  the  extent  and  complement  of  love  ;  and  that  not  for 
fear  or  worldly  respects,  but  online  ad  Deicm,  for  the  love  of  God  himself. 
This  Ave  shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamoured  ;  but  we  come  short  in  both,  we 
neither  love  God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.  Our  love  in  spiritual  things 
is  too  "^  defective,  in  worldly  things  too  excessive,  there  is  a  jar  in  both.  We 
love  the  world  too  much  ;  God  too  little;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our  own 
ends.""  Vulgus  amicitlas  utilitate  prohat.  "  The  chief  thin^  we  respect  is  our 
commodity  :"  and  what  we  do  is  for  fear  of  worldly  pimishment,  for  vain-glory, 
praise  of  men,  fashion,  and  such  by  respects,  not  for  God's  sake.  •  We  neither \ 
know  God  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  shoidd.  And  for  these 
defects,  Ave  involve  ourselves  into  a  midtitude  of  errors,  we  SAverve  from  this 
true  love  and  worship  of  God  :  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  mise- 
ries ;  running  into  both  extremes,  we  become  fools,  madmen,  without  sense,  as 
now  in  the  next  place  I  Avill  shoAv  you. 

The  parties  affected  are  innmuerable  almost,  and  scattered  OA-er  the  face  of 
the  eartla,  far  and  near,  and  so  have  been  in  all  precedent  ages,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Avorld  to  these  times,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  method's 
sake  I  will  reduce  them  to  a  two-fold  division,  according  to  those  two  extremes 
of  excess  and  defect,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and  atheism.  Not  that 
there  is  any  excess  of  divine  worship  or  love  of  God  ;  that  cannot  be,  Ave  can- 
not love  God  too  much,  or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  Papists  hold,  or  haA^e 
any  perfection  in  tliis  life,  much  less  supererogate  ;  Avhen  Ave  liaA'e  all  done,  we 
are  unprofitable  servants.  But  because  Ave  do  alhid  agcre,  zealous  Avithout 
knoAvledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that  which  is  not  necessary,  busying  our- 
selves about  impertinent,  needless,  idle,  and  vain  ceremonies,  populo  vt  placerent, 

<■  Cap.  18.  Rom.  Amorera  hunc  divinum  totis  viribus  amplexamini  ;  Deutn  vobis  omni  officiorum  genere 
propitium  facite.  ^  Cap.  7.  de  pulcliritudine  legna  et  imperia  totius  tenae  et  m.iris  et  ca\\  oportet  abjicere 
si  ad  ipsum  coiiversus  veils  iuseri.  '  Habitus  k  Deo  infusiis,  per  quein  inclinatur  hoino  ad  dihgendiim 

Deum  super  omnia.  '  Dial.  1.  Omnia,  convertit  amor  in  ipaius  pulchri  naturam.  «  .Stromatum  lib.  2. 

•>  Greenham. 
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as  the  Jews  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  oifei'iugs,  incense,  new  moons,  feasts, 
ttc,  but  Isaiah  taxetli  them,  i.  12,  "who  required  this  at  your  hands  ?"  We 
have  too  great  opinion  of  our  own  worth,  that  Ave  can  satisfy  the  law  :  and  do 
mor-c  than  is  re(iuired  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evangelical  counsels, 
and  such  works  of  supererogation,  merit  for  others,  which  Bellarmine,  Gregory 
de  Valeutia,  all  their  Jesuits  and  champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in 
rigour  with  them,  some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that 
nothing  could  be  objected  to  them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  we 
think,  more  divine  and  sanctified  than  others,  of  a  better  mettle,  greater  gifts, 
and  with  that  proud  Pharisee,  contemn  others  in  respect  of  ourselves,  we  are 
better  Christians,  better  learned,  choice  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have 
special  revelation,  perceive  God's  secrets,  and  thereupon  presume,  say  and  do 
that  many  times  Avhich  is  not  befitting  to  be  said  or  done.  Of  this  number 
are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnics,  Mahometans,  Jews,  heretics,  '  en- 
thusiasts, divinators,  prophets,  sectaries,  and  schismatics.  Zanchius  reduceth 
such  infidels  to  four  chief  sects  ;  but  I  will  insist  and  follow  mine  own  intended 
method  :  all  which  with  many  other  curious  persons,  monks,  hermits,  &c.,  may 
be  ranged  in  this  extreme,  and  fight  imder  this  superstitious  banner,  with  those 
rude  idiots,  and  infinite  swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the 
other  extreme  or  in  defect,  march  those  impious  epicures,  libertines,  atheists, 
hypocrites,  infidels,  worldly,  secm-e,  impenitent,  unthankful,  and  carnal-minded 
men,  that  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supreme 
power;  that' have  cauterised  consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense;  or  such 
desperate  persons  as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.  Of  these  there  be 
many  subdivisions,  diverse  degrees  of  madness  and  folly,  some  more  than  other, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  the  s^ouptoms  :  and  yet  jvli  miserably  out,  perplexed, 
doting,  and  beside  themselves  for  religion's  sake.  For  as  ^  Zanchy  well  dis- 
tinguished, and  all  the  world  knows  religion  is  twofold,  true  or  false  ;  false  is 
that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  such  as  were  of  old,  Greeks,  Romans,  pre- 
sent Mahometans,  <fec.  Timorem  deorum  inanem,  ^  TuUy  could  term  it ;  or  as 
Zanchy  defines  it,  Ubi  falsi  dii,  aut  fcdso  cultu  colitur  Deus,  when  false  gods, 
or  that  God  is  falsely  worshipped.  And  'tis  a  miserable  plague,  a  torture  of 
the  soul,  a  mere  madness,  Religiosa  insania,  ™  Meteran  calls  it,  or  insanus 
error,  as  "  Seneca,  a  frantic  error  ;  or  as  Austin,  Insanus  animi  morbus,  a 
furious  disease  of  the  soul  ;  insania  omnium  insanissima,  a  quintessence  of 
madness  ;  °for  he  that  is  superstitious  can  never  be  quiet.  'Tis  proper  to  man 
alone,  icni  sujyerbia,  avaritia,  s^iperstitio,  saith  Phn.  lib.  7.  cap.  1.  atque  etiani 
jjost  soicit  de  futiiro,  which  wrings  his  soul  for  the  present,  and  to  come  :  the 
greatest  misery  belongs  to  mankind,  a  perpetual  servitude,  a  slavery,  ^ Ex 
timore  timor,  a  heavy  yoke,  the  seal  of  damnation,  an  intolerable  burden.  They 
that  are  superstitious  are  still  fearing,  suspecting,  vexing  themselves  with  augu- 
ries, prodigies,  false  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vain  works,  miprofitable  labours,  as 
^1  Boterus  observes,  curd  mentis  ancipiie  versantur  :  enemies  to  God  and  to 
themselves.  In  a  word,  as  Seneca  concludes,  Religio  Deum  colit,  stipe rst it io 
destruit,  superstition  destroys,  but  true  religion  honours  God.  True  religion, 
ubi  venis  Deus  vere  colitur,  where  the  true  God  is  truly  worshipped,  is  the  way 
to  heaven,  the  mother  of  virtues,  love,  fear,  devotion,  obedience,  knowledge,  &c. 
It  rears  the  dejected  soul  of  man,  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  miseries,  perse- 
cutions, Avhich  this  world  affords,  it  is  a  sole  ease,  an  imspeakable  comfort,  a 
sweet  reposal,  Jugum  suave,  et  lece,  a  light  yoke,  an  anchor,  and  a  haven.  It 
adds  courage,  boldness,  and  begets  generous  spirits  :  although  tyrants  rage, 
persecute,  and  that  bloody  Lictor  or  sergeant  be  ready  to  martyr  them,  aut  lita, 

■  De  priiuo  priecepto.  ''  De  relig.  1.  2.  Thes.  1.  '  2  De  iiat.  fleonim.  ™  Hist.  Belgic.  lib.  8. 

"  Siiperstitio  error  insanus  est.  epist.  223.  "  Nam  qui  supcrstitione  imljutus  est,  quietus  esse  nunquam 
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aut  niorere,  (as  in  those  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Chm-ch,  it  was  put  in 
practice,  as  you  may  read  in  Eusebius  and  others)  though  enemies  be  now  ready 
to  invade,  and  all  in  an  uproar,  ^  Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis,  impavidos  ferient 
ruince,  though  heaven  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  would  not  be  dismayed.  But 
as  a  good  Christian  prince  once  made  answer  to  a  menacing  ^^\xx\,  facile  scele- 
rata  Jtoininum  arma  contemnit,  qui  dei  jyroEsidio  tutus  est :  or  as  ^  Phalaris  Avrit 
to  Alexander  in  a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemy  could  terrify  him,  for 
that  he  trusted  in  God.  Si  Deus  nobiscum,  quls  contra  tios  ?  In  all  calami- 
ties, persecutions  whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2  Sam.  ii.  22,  he  wiU  sing  with 
him,  "  the  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  fortress,  my  strength,  my  refuge,  the  tower 
and  horn  of  my  salvation,"  <tc.  In  all  troubles  and  adversities,  Psal.  xlvi.  1. 
"  God  is  my  hope  and  help,  still  ready  to  be  found,  I  will  not  therefore  fear," 
&c.,  'tis  a  fear  expelling  fear;  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is  fuU  of  hope, 
which  is  (saith  *  Austin)  i-ita  vitce  mortalis,  the  life  of  this  our  mortal  life,  hope 
of  immortality,  the  sole  comfort  of  our  misery  :  otherwise,  as  Paul  saith,  we 
of  air  otliers  were  most  wretched,  but  this  makes  us  happy,  counterpoising  our 
hearts  in  all  miseries  ;  superstition  torments,  and  is  from  the  devil,  the  author 
of  lies  ;  but  this  is  from  God  himself,  as  Lucian,  that  Antiochian  priest,  made 
his  divine  confession  in  ^ Eusebius,  Auctor  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est,  God  is 
the  author  of  our  religion  himself,  his  word  is  our  ride,  a  lantern  to  us,  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  plays  upon  om-  hearts  as  so  many  harpstrings, 
and  we  are  his  temples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

The  part  aifected  of  superstition,  is  the  brain,  heart,  will,  understanding, 
sold  itself,  and  aU  the  faculties  of  it,  totuni  compositum,  all  is  mad  and  dotes  : 
now  for  the  extent,  as  I  say,  the  world  itself  is  the  subject  of  it,  (to  omit  that 
grand  sin  of  atheism,)  aU  times  have  been  misaffected,  past,  present,  "  there 
is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest,  &c."  A 
lamentable  thing  it  is  to  consider,  how  many  myriads  of  men  this  idolatry  and 
superstition  (for  that  comprehends  all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages,  besotted  by 
this  blind  zeal,  which  is  religion's  ape,  religion's  bastard,  religion's  shadow, 
false  glass.  For  where  God  hath  a  temple,  the  devil  will  have  a  chapel  : 
where  God  hath  sacrifices,  the  devil  will  have  his  oblations  ;  where  God  hath 
ceremonies,  the  devil  will  have  his  traditions  :  where  there  is  any  religion,  the 
devil  will  plant  superstition  ;  and  'tis  a  pitifid  sight  to  behold  and  read,  what 
tortures,  miseries,  it  hath  procured,  what  slaughter  of  soids  it  hath  made,  how 
it  rageth  amongst  those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Tuscans,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  &c.  Britannia  jam  hodie  celebrat  tarn 
attonite,  saith  ^  Phny,  tantis  ceremoniis  (speaking  of  superstition)  id  dedisse  Per- 
sis  videri  jjossit.  The  Britons  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  ceremonies, 
that  they  go  beyond  those  Persians.  He  that  shall  but  read  in  Pausanias 
alone,  those  gods,  temples,  altars,  idols,  statues,  so  curiously  made  with  such 
infinite  cost  and  charge,  amongst  those  old  Greeks,  such  multitudes  of  them 
and  frequent  varieties,  as  y  Gerbelius  tndy  observes,  may  stand  amazed,  and 
never  enough  wonder  at  it  ;  and  thank  God  withal,  that  by  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed  from  that  slavish  idolatry  in  these  our  days. 
But  heretofore,  almost  in  all  countries,  in  all  places,  supei'stition  hath  blinded 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  in  all  ages  what  a  small  portion  hath  the  true  church  ever 
been  !  Divisum  imperiurn  cum  Jove  Dcemon  habet.^  The  patriarchs  and 
their  families,  the  Israelites  a  handful  in  respect,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
not  all  of  them,  neither.  Into  what  straits  hath  it  been  compinged,  a  little 
flock  !  how  hath  superstition  on  the  other  side  dilated  herself,  error,  ignorance, 
barbarism,   folly,   madness,    deceived,    triumphed,  and  insidted  over  the  most 

'  nor.         '  Epist.  riialar.  '  In  Psal.  iii.         "  Lib.  9.  cap.  R,         «  Lil)  3.         >  Lib.  G.  de.sciip.  Grace, 

nulla  est  via  qua  non  innumeris  idolis  est  referta.  Tantum  tunc  temporis  in  niiserrimos  mortales  potential  et 
cruiielis  Tyrannidis  Satan  exercuit.  '■  "  The  devil  divides  the  empire  with  Jupiter." 
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wise,  discreet,  ami  understanding  men,  i)liilosopliers,  dynasts,  monarclis,  all 
were  involved  and  overshadowed  in  this  mist,  in  more  than  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness. '^  A  ilea  iymira  superstitio  rnc7ites  hominum  depraved,  et  nonnunquam 
sapiciitam  aidino.^  transversos  agit.  At  this  present,  quota  pars  !  How  small 
a  part  is  truly  religious  !  How  little  in  respect  !  Divide  the  world  into  six 
parts,  and  one,  or  not  so  much,  is  christians;  idolaters  and  Mahometans  pos- 
sess almost  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Magellanica.  The  kings  of  China,  great 
Cham,  Siam,  and  Borneo,  Pegu,  Deccan,  Narsinga,  Japan,  kc,  are  gentiles, 
idolaters,  and  many  other  petty  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  negro  princes  in  Africa,  all  Teri-a  Australis  incognita 
most  of  America  pagans,  differing  all  in  their  several  superstitions  ;  and  yet  all 
idolaters.  The  Mahometans  extend  themselves  over  the  great  Turk's  domi- 
nions in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  to  the  Xeriffes  in  Barbary,  and  his  territories 
in  Fez,  Sus,  Morocco,  &c.  The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy  of  Per- 
sia, with  most  of  their  dominions  and  subjects,  are  at  this  day  Mahometans. 
See  how  the  devil  rageth  :  those  at  odds,  or  differing  among  themselves, 
some  for  ^  Ali,  some  Enbocar,  for  Acmor,  and  Ozimen,  those  four  doctors, 
Mahomet's  successors,  and  are  subdivided  into  seventy-two  inferior  sects,  as 
^  Leo  Afer  reports.  The  Jews,  as  a  company  of  vagabonds,  are  scattered  over 
all  parts  ;  whose  story,  present  estate,  progress  from  time  to  time,  is  fully  set 
down  by  ''  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  his  comment  on  the 
creed.  A  fifth  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  professeth  CHRIST, 
but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several  superstitions,  that  there  is  scarce  a 
sound  part  to  be  found,  or  any  agreement  amongst  them.  Presbyter  John,  in 
Africa,  lord  of  those  Abyssinians,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession  a  chris- 
tian, but  so  different  from  us,  with  such  new  absurdities  and  ceremonies,  such 
liberty,  such  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and  paganism,  ^  that  they  keep  little  more 
than  a  bare  title  of  Christianity.  They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision,  stupend 
fastino-s,  divorce  as  they  will  themselves,  &c.,  and  as  the  papists  call  on  the 
Viro-in  Mary,-^  so  do  they  on  Thomas  Didymus  before  Christ.  '  The  Greek  or 
Eastern  Church  is  rent  from  this  of  the  West,  and  as  they  have  four  chief 
patriarchs,  so  have  they  four  subdivisions,  besides  those  Nestorians,  Jacobins, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  kc,  scattered  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt, 
&c.,  Greece,  Walachia,  Circassia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Albania,  lUyricum,  Scla- 
vonia,  Croatia,  Thrace,  Servia,  Rascia,  and  a  sprinkling  amongst  the  Tartars, 
the  Russians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  great  duke's  (czar's)  subjects,  are 
part  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  still  christians  :  but  as  ^one  saith,  temporis 
successu  multas  illi  addiderunt  superstitiones.  In  process  of  time  they  have 
added  so  many  superstitions,  they  be  rather  semi-christians  than  otherwise. 
That  which  remains  is  the  Western  Church  Avith  us  in  Europe,  but  so  eclipsed 
with  several  schisms,  heresies  and  superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  to 
find  it.  The  papists  have  Italy,  Spain,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany,  France, 
Poland,  and  a  sprinkling  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  America,  they  hold  all 
that  which  Spaniards  inhabit,  Ilispauia  Nova,  Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  kc.  In 
the  East  Indies,  the  Philippinje,  some  small  holds  about  Goa,  Malacca,  Zelan, 
Ormus,  &c.,  which  the  Portuguese  got  not  long  since,  and  those  land-leaping 
Jesuits  have  essayed  in  China,  Japan,  as  appears  by  their  yearly  letters  ;  in 
Africa  they  have  Mehnda,  Quiloa,  Mombaze,  kc,  and  some  few  towns,  they 
drive  out  one  superstition  with  another.  Poland  is  a  I'eceptacle  of  all  religions, 
where  Samosetans,  Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in  Transylvania  and 
Poland)  Arrians,  anabaptists  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  some  German  cities. 

»  Alex.  ab.  Alex.  lib.  6.  cap.  26.        i>  Punlia.s  rilgiim.  lib.  1.  c.  .3.         '  Lib.  3.        ^2  Part.  sect.  3.  lib.  1. 
cap.  et  deinceps.  '  Titelmannus.  Magimis.  r.reileubacliius.  Fr.  .Muaresius  Itin.  de  Abyssinis  Ilerbis 

solum  vescimtur  votarii,  aquis  inento  temis  donuiuut.  &c.  '  Biedenbacbius  .lod.  a  Meggen.  sSee 
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Scandia  is  christian,  but  ^  Damianus  A-Goes,  the  Portugal  knight,  comphxins, 
so  mixed  with  magic,  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  tliey  may  be  as  well  counted 
idolaters  :  what  Tacitus  formerly  said  of  a  like  nation,  is  verified  in  them, 
"  'A  people  subject  to  superstition,  contrary  to  religion."  And  some  of  them 
as  about  Lapland  and  the  rilai)ians,  the  devil's  possession  to  this  day,  Misera 
hcec  gens  (saith  mine  ^  author)  Satance /tactentfs  ^mssessio, — et  quod  maxime 
mirandum  et  dolendum,  and  which  is  to  be  admired  and  pitied ;  if  any  of  them 
be  baptized,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour,  they  die  within  seven  or 
nine  days  after,  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  Christi- 
anity, but  worship  still  the  devil,  who  daily  appears  to  them.  In  their  idola- 
trous com'ses,  Gaudentibus  diis  patriis,  gzios  religiose  colunt,  Sj-c.  Yet 
are  they  very  superstitious,  like  our  wild  Irish  :  though  they  of  the  better 
note,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern  them,  be 
Lutherans  ;  the  remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  in  Germany  equally  mixed. 
And  yet  the  emperor  himself,  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes 
electors,  are  most  part  professed  papists.  And  though  some  part  of  France 
and  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  half  the  cantons  in  Switzerlaiid,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, be  Calvinists,  more  defecate  than  the  rest,  yet  at  odds  amongst  them- 
selves, not  free  from  superstition.  And  which  '  Brochard,  the  monk,  in  his 
description  of  the  Holy  Land,  after  he  had  censured  the  Greek  church,  and 
showed  their  errors,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Deus  ne  Latinis  multa  irrej^se- 
rint  stultifies,  I  say  God  grant  there  be  no  fojtperies  in  our  church.  As  a  dam 
of  water  stopped  in  one  place  breaks  out  into  another,  so  doth  superstition.  I 
say  nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  &c. 
There  is  superstition  in  our  prayers,  often  in  our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter 
contentions,  invectives,  persecutions,  strange  conceits,  besides  diversity  of 
opinions,  schisms,  factions,  <fec.  But  as  the  Lord  (Job  xlii.  cap.  7.  v.)  said  to 
Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,  and  his  two  friends,  "his  wrath  was  kindled  against 
them,  for  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things  that  were  right  :"  we  may  justly 
of  these  scismatics  and  heretics,  how  wise  soever  in  their  oya\  conceits,  non 
recte  loquuntur  de  Deo,  they  speak  not,  they  think  not,  they  write  not  well  of 
God,  and  as  they  ought.  And  therefore.  Quid  qua;so  mi  Dorpi,  as  Erasmus 
concludes  to  Dorpius,  hisce  Theologis  faciamus,  aut  quid  preceris,  nisi  forte 
fidelem  medieum,  qui  cerehro  medeatur  ?  What  shall  we  wish  them,  but  sanam 
mentem,  and  a  good  physician  ?  But  more  of  their  difi'ercnces,  paradoxes, 
opinions,  mad  pranks,  in  the  symptoms  :   I  now  hasten  to  the  causes. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Causes  of  Religious  melancholy.     From  the  Devil  Tjy  miracles, 
apparitions,  oracles.     His  insti-icments  or  factors,  politicians,  Pi'iests,  Im- 
postors, Heretics,  Hind  guides.     In  them  simplicity,  fear,  blind  zeal,  igno 
ranee,    solitariness,    curiosity,   pride,    vain-glory,   presumption^    S^c.    his 
engines,  fasting,  solitariness,  hope,  fear,  ^-c. 

We  are  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  "  Devil  rangeth  abroad  like  a 
roaring  lion,  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devoiu" :"  and  as  in  several  shapes,  so 
by  several  engines  and  devices  he  goeth  about  to  seduce  us ;  sometimes  he 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  and  is  so  cimning  that  he  is  able,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He  Avill  be  worshipped  as  ™  God 
himself,  and  is  so  adored  by  the  heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in  imitation  of 
that  divine  power,  as  "  Eusebius  observes,  "  to  abuse  or  emulate  God's  glory, 
as  Dandinus  adds,  he  wiU  have  all  homage,  sacrifices,  oblations,  and  whatso- 

•>  Deplorat.  Gentis  Lapp.  '  Gens  superstition!  obnoxia,  religionibus  adversa.        ^  Boissardus  de  Magia. 

Intra  septimum  aut  nonum  h.  baptismo  dieui  moriuntui-.  llinc  fit,  &c.  '  Cap.  de  Incolis  terra;  sanctse. 

">  Plato  in  C'rit.  DcCmones  custodes  sunt  bominum  et  eorum  domini,  ut  nos  animalium  ;  nee  hominibug,  sed 
et  regionibus  imperant,  vaticiniis,  auguriis,  nos  regunt.  Idem  fere  Max.  Tyrius  ser.  1.  et  2(5.  27.  medics  \iilt 
dsemones  inter  Deos  et  homines  deorum  ministros,  prjEsides  hominum,  a  ca?lo  ad  homines  descendentes. 
"  Depraeparat.  Evangel.  "  Vel  in  abusum  Dei  vel  in  jemulationem.    Dandinus  com,  in  lib,  2.  Arist.  de 

An.  Text.  29. 
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over  else  belongs  to  the  worship  of  God,  to  be  done  likewise  unto  him,  similis 
erit  altissimo,  and  by  this  means  infatuates  the  world,  deludes,  entraps,  and 
destroys  many  a  thousand  souls.  Sometimes  by  dreams,  visions  (as  God  to 
Moses  by  familiar  conference),  the  devil  in  several  shapes  talks  with  them  :  in 
the  P  Indies  it  is  common,  and  in  China  nothing  so  familiar  as  apparitions, 
inspirations,  oracles,  by  terrifying  them  with  false  prodigies,  counterfeit  miracles, 
sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in  Athens  there  was 
Apollo,  Alexieacus,  Apollo  \6ifiios,  pestifer  et  malorvm  dejndsor),  raising  wars, 
seditions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their  consciences,  driving  them  to  despair, 
terrors  of  mind,  intolerable  pains  ;  by  })romises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  fair 
means,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of  his  deity  and  greatness,  that  they  dare 
not  do  otherwise  than  adore  him,  do  as  he  will  have  them,  they  dare  not  ofiend 
him.  And  to  compel  them  more  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  "ihe  sends  and 
cures  diseases,  disquiets  their  spirits  (as  Cyprian  saitli),  torments  and  terrifies 
their  soids,  to  make  them  adore  him  :  and  all  his  study,  all  his  endeavour  is  to 
divert  them  from  true  religion  to  superstition  :  and  because  he  is  damned  him- 
self, and  in  an  error,  he  woidd  have  all  the  Avorld  participate  of  his  errors,  and 
be  damned  with  him.  The  jyrimum  mobile,  therefore,  and  first  mover  of  all 
superstition,  is  the  devil,  that  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  principal  agent, 
who  in  a  thousand  several  shapes,  after  diverse  fashions,  with  several  engines, 
illusions,  and  by  several  names  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in 
several  places  and  countries,  still  rejoicing  at  their  falls.  "  All  the  world  over 
before  Christ's  time,  he  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  souls  of  men  in  most 
slavish  subjection  (saith  ^  Eusebius)  in  diverse  forms,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices, 
till  Christ's  coming,"  as  if  those  devils  of  the  air  had  shared  the  earth  amongst 
them,  which  the  Platonists  held  for  gods  {^  Ludus  deorum  sumus),  and  were 
our  governors  and  keepers.  In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  orders, 
names,  of  which  read  Wierus  de  prtcstigiis  dcEmonum,  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  *  Strozius, 
Cicogna,  and  others  ;  Adonided  amongst  the  Syrians  ;  Adraraalech  amongst 
the  Capernaites,  Asinia)  amongst  the  Emathites;  Astartes  with  the  Sidonians  ; 
Astaroth  with  the  Palestines  ;  Dagon  with  the  Philistines  ;  Tartary  with  the 
Hana?i ;  Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites  :  Beli  the  Babylonians  ;  Beelzebub 
and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and  Moabites ;  Apis,  Isis,  and  Osiris  amongst 
the  Jilgj'jjtians  ;  Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphos,  Colophon,  Ancyra,  Cuma,  Erythra  ; 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  Venus  at  C}"]irus,  Juno  at  Carthage,  ^Escnlapius  at  Epidaurus, 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  Pallas  at  Athens,  &c.  And  even  in  these  our  days,  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  Asc,  what  strange 
idols,  in  what  prodigious  forms,  with  what  absvuxl  ceremonies  are  they  adored  ? 
Wliat  strange  sacraments,  like  ours  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  what 
goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in  America,  when  the  Spaniards 
first  landed  there,  let  Acosta  the  Jesuit  relate,  lib.  5.  cap.  1,  2,  3,  4,  he.,  and 
how  the  devil  imitated  the  Ark  and  the  children  of  Israel's  coming  out  of 
Egyjjt ;  M'ith  many  such.  For  as  Lipsius  well  discourseth  out  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics,  maxime  cupiinii  adorationem  hominum,  now  and  of  old,  they  still 
and  most  especially  desire  to  be  adored  by  men.  See  but  what  Vertomannus, 
I.  5.  c.  2.  Marcus  Polus,  Lerius,  Benzo,  P.  Martyr  in  his  Ocean  Decades, 
Acosta,  and  Mat.  Riccius  expedif.  Christ,  in  Sinus,  lib.  1.  relate.  "Eusebius 
wonders  how  that  wise  city  of  Athens,  and  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
should  be  so  besotted  ;  and  we  in  our  times,  how  those  witty  Chinese,  so  per- 

p  Dsemones  consulunt,  et  familiares  habent  dEcmones  plerique  sacerdotes.    Riccius  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  expedit. 
Sinar.  i  Vitam  turbant,  soniiios  inquietant,  irrepeiites  etiam  in  corpora  mentes  terrent,  valetudinem 

frangunt,  morbos  lacessunt,  ut  ad  cultum  sui  cogant,  nee  aliiul  his  stiidiuru,  qiiani  ut  a  vera  religione,  ad 
superstitionem  vertant  ;  cum  sint  ipsi  poenales,  qua^runt  sibi  adpcenas  comites,  ut  habeant  erroris  participes. 
■■  Lib.  4.  prreparat.  Evangel,  c.  Tantamque  victoriani  amentia  hominum  cousequuti  sunt,  ut  si  coUigere  in 
unum  vehs,  uiiiversum  orbera  istis  scelestilnis  spiritibus  subjectum  fuisse  invenies  ;  Usque  ad  Salvatoris 
adventum  hominum  cfede  pemiciosissimos  da?mones  placabaut,  &c.  '  Plato.  '  Strozius,  Cicogna  omnif. 
mag.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  Ezek.  viii.  4.  ;  Reg.  11.  4.;  Reg.  3.  et  17.  14;  Jer.  xlix. ;  Num.  xi.  3.;  Reg.  W. 
"  Lib.  4.  cap.  8.  prcepar. 
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apicacious  in  all  other  things  should  be  so  giilled,  so  tortured  with  superstition, 
so  blind  as  to  worship  stocks  and  stones.  But  it  is  no  marvel,  when  we  see 
all  out  as  groat  effects  amongst  Christians  themselves ;  how  are  those  Anabap-- 
tists,^-Arians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest,  miserably  infatuated  !  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  iEsculapius,  have  resigned  their  interest,  names,  and  offices  to 
Saint  George. 

"'  iMaxime  bellorum  rector,  quern  nostra  juventus 
Pro  Mavorte  colit.)" 

St.  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints,  Venus  to  the  Lady  of 
Loretto.  And  as  those  old  Romans  had  several  distinct  gods,  for  diverse  offices, 
persons,  places,  so  have  they  saints,  as  y  Lavater  well  observes  out  of  Lactan- 
tius,  nnitato  nomine  tantum,  'tis  the  same  spirit  or  devil  that  deludes  them  still. 
The  manner  how,  as  I  say,  is  by  rewards,  promises,  terrors,  affrights,  punish- 
ments. In  a  word,  fair  and  foul  means,  hope  and  fear.  "  How  often  hath 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent  plagues  in  ^  Greece  and  Italy, 
because  their  sacrifices  were  neglected  ?" 

"  » Dii  multa  neglecti  dedfirunt 
Ilesperiffi  mala  luctuosse," 

to  terrify  them,  to  arouse  them  up,  and  the  like  :  see  but  Livy,  Dionysius 
Halicarnassa;us,  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  *  Polybius,  before  the 
battle  of  Canute,  prodigiis  signis,  ostentis,  iempla  cuncta,  priratce  etiam  cedes 
scatebant.  ffineus  reigned  in  JEtoha,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice  to  Diana 
with  his  other  gods  (see  more  in  Libanius  his  Diana),  she  sent  a  wild  boar, 
insolitce  77iagnitudinis,  qui  terras  et  homines  miscre  depascebatiir,  to  spoil  both 
men  and  coimtry,  which  was  afterwards  killed  by  Meleager.  So  Plutarch  in 
the  Life  of  LucuUus  relates,  how  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  at  the  siege  of 
Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy,  was  overthrown  by  Proserpina,  for  neglecting  of  her 
holy  day.  She  appeared  in  ai  vision  to  Aristagoras  in  the  night,  Cras  inquit 
Ulhicinem  Lihicum  cum  ti/hicine  pontico  committam  ("  to-morrow  I  will  cause  a 
contest  between  a  Lybian  and  a  Pontic  minstrel  "),  and  the  day  following  this 
enigma  was  understood  ;  for  with  a  groat  south  wind  which  came  from  Lybia, 
she  quite  overwhelmed  ^lithridates'  army.  What  prodigies  and  miracles, 
dreams,  visions,  predictions,  apparitions,  oracles,  have  been  of  old  at  Delphos, 
Dodona,  Trophonius  Denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Lebaudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
Egyi^t,  Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c.  ;  what  strange  cures  performed  by  Apollo 
and  -^sculapius  ?  Juno's  image  and  that  of  '^Fortune  spake, '^  Castor  and 
Pollux  fought  in  person  for  the  Romans  against  Hannibal's  army,  as  Pallas, 
Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greeks  and  Trojans,  &c.  Amongst  our  pseudocatholics 
nothing  so  familiar  as  such  miracles  ;  hoAV  many  cures  done  by  our  lady  of 
Loretto,  at  Sichem  !  of  old  at  om*  St.  Thomas's  shrine,  <fec.  ^  St.  Sabine  was 
seen  to  fight  for  Arnulphus,  duke  of  Spoleto.  *^  St.  George  fought  in  person 
for  John  the  Bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the  Castilians ;  St.  James  for  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  In  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  where  Edward  the 
Second,  our  English  king,  was  foiled  by  the  Scots,  St.  Philanus'  arm  Avas  seen 
to  fight  (if  ^Hector  Boethius  doth  not  impose),  that  was  before  shut  up  in  a 
silver  capcase ;  another  time,  in  the  same  author,  St.  Magnus  fought  for  them. 
Now  for  visions,  revelations,  miracles,  not  only  out  of  the  legend,  out  of  purga- 
tory, but  every  day  comes  news  from  the  Indies,  and  at  home  read  the  Jesuits' 
Letters,  Ribadinoira,  Thiu-selinus,  Acosta,  Lippomanus,  Xaverius,  Ignatius' 
Lives,  (fee,  and  tell  me  what  diflerence  ? 

His  ordinary  instnunents  or  factors  which  he  useth,  as  God  himself,  did 

'  Bapt.  Mant.  4.  Fast,  de  Sancto  Georgio.  "  O  great  master  of  war,  whom  our  youths  worship  as  if  he 
were  Mars  self.  y  Tart.  1 .  cap.  1.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  »  Polyd.  Virg.  lib.  1.  de  prodig.  "  Ilor.  1.  3.  od.  6. 
*  Lib.  ?.  hist.  ''  Grata  lege  me  dicastis  mulieres  Dion  Il.alicarn.  =  TuUy  de  nat.  deorum  lib.  2.     jEqua 

Venus  Teiicris  Pallas  iniqua  fuit.         ''■  Jo.  Molanus  lib.  3.  cap.  59.  '  Pet.  Oliver,  de  .lohanne  primo  Por- 

tugalliEE  Kege  strenue  pugnans,  et  diversse  partis  ictus  clypeo  excipiens.  '  L.  14.  Loculos  sponte  aperuisse 

et  pro  lis  pugnasse. 
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good  kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarchs,  prophets,  to  the  establishing  of  his 
church,  s  arc  politicians,  statesmen,  priests,  heretics,  blind  guides,  impostors, 
pscudopro])hets,  to  projmgate  his  superstition.  And  first  to  begin  of  pohticians, 
it  hath  ever  been  a  principal  axiom  with  them  to  maintain  religion  or  supersti- 
tion, which  thej  determine  of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  them 
seems  best,  they  make  religion  mere  policy,  a  cloak,  a  human  invention,  nihil 
aquc  V diet  ad  regendos  vidgi  animos  ac  superstitio,  as  ''  Tacitus  and  ■  Tully  hold. 
Austin  /.  4.  de  civitat.  Dei.  c.  9.  censures  Sca3vola  saying  and  acknowledging 
crpcdire  civitates  religione  falli,  that  it  was  a  fit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived 
by  religion,  according  to  the  diverb.  Si  iuundus  vult  decipi,  decipiatur,  if  the 
world  will  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,  'tis  good  howsoever  to  keep  it  in  sub- 
jection. 'Tis  that  '^Aristotle  and  ^  Plato  inculcate  in  their  politics,  "  Religion 
neglected,  brings  plagues  to  the  city,  opens  a  gap  to  all  naughtiness."  'Tis 
that  which  all  our  late  pohticians  ingeminate.  Cromerus,  /.  2.  pol.  hist. 
Boterus,  /.  3.  de  incroneiitis  urhium.  Clapmarius,  I.  2.  c.  9.  de  Arcanis  renimp. 
cap.  4.  lib.  2.  polit.  Captain  Machiavel  wiU  have  a  prince  by  all  means  to 
counterfeit  religion,  to  be  superstitious  in  show  at  least,  to  seem  to  be  devout, 
frequent  holy  exercises,  honoiu*  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests,  as 
Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  such  law-makers  were  and  did,  non  ut  his  jidem  habeant, 
sed  ut  subditos  7-cligionis  metu  facilius  in  officio  contineant,  to  keep  people  in 
obedience.  "^  Nam  naturalitcr  (as  Cardan  writes)  lex  Chistiana  lex  estpietatis, 
justitice,  fidei,  simplicitatis,  Sjc.  But  this  error  of  his,  Innoceutius  Jentilettus, 
a  French  lawyer,  theorem.  9.  comment.  1.  de  Rclig.  and  Thomas  Bozius  in  his 
book  de  minis  gentium  et  Regnorum  have  copiously  confuted.  Many  politicians, 
I  dare  not  deny,  maintain  religion  as  a  true  means,  and  sincerely  speak  of  it 
without  hypocrisy,  are  truly  zealous  and  religious  themselves.  Justice  and 
religion  are  the  two  chief  props  and  supporters  of  a  well-governed  common- 
wealth :  but  most  of  them  are  but  Machiavelians,  counterfeits  only  for  pohtical 
ends  ;  for  solus  rex  (which  Campanella,  cap.  18.  atheismi  triump>hati  observes), 
as  amongst  om'  modern  Tm'ks,  reipub.  Finis,  as  knowing  "  magnus  ejus  in 
animos  imperium  ;  and  that,  as  "  SabeUicus  delivers,  "A  man  without  religion, 
is  like  a  horse  without  a  bridle."  No  way  better  to  curb  than  superstition,  to 
terrify  men's  consciences,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe  :  they  make  new  laws, 
statutes,  invent  new  rehgions,  ceremonies,  as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their 
ends.  V  Hcec  enim  {religio)  si  falsa  sit,  dummodo  vera  crcdatur,  animorum 
ferociam  domat,  libidines  coercet,  subditos  principi  obsequentes  efficit  '5.  There- 
fore (saitli  "^  Polybius  of  Lycurgus),  "  did  he  maintain  ceremonies,  not  that  he 
was  superstitious  himself,  but  that  he  perceived  mortal  men  more  apt  to  embrace 
paradoxes  than  aught  else,  and  durst  attempt  no  evil  things  for  fear  of  the 
gods."  This  was  Zamolcus's  stratagem  amongst  the  Thracians,  Numa's  plot, 
when  he  said  he  had  conference  with  the  n^nnph  ^Egeria,  and  that  of  Sertorius 
with  a  hart ;  to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving  them  from  the 
gods  ;  or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Damascen  well 
observes  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  laws  dictated,  moiite 
sacra,  by  Jupiter  himself.  So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  laws  to  the  ^  angel 
Gabriel,  by  whose  direction  he  gave  out  they  were  made.  Caligula  in  Dion 
feigned  himself  to  be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which 
kept  those  Romans  under  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  1.  disput.  cap.  \\.  et 
12.  were  Religione  maxime  moti,  most  superstitious)  :   and  did  cm-b  the  people 

B  Religion,  as  they  hold,  is  policy,  invented  alone  to  keep  men  in  awe.        ''  1  Annal.        '  Omnes  religione 
moventur.  5.  in  Verrem.  ^  Zeleuchus,  prsefat.  legis  qui  urbem  aut  regionem  inhabitant,  persuasos  esse 

oportet  esse  Deos.  '  10.  de  legibus.     Heligio  neglecta  niaxiinam  pestem  in  civitatem  infert,  omnium 

scelerum  fenestram  aperit.  "■  Cardanus  Com.  in  Ptolomeum  quadripart.  "  Lipsius  1-  1.  c.  3. 

°  Homo  sine  religione,  sicutequus  sine  fraeno.  P  Vaninus  dial.  52.  de  oraculis.  t  "  If  a  religion  be 

false,  only  let  it  be  supposed  to  be  true,  and  it  ivill  tame  mental  ferocity,  restrain  lusts,  and  make  loyal  sub- 
jects." 'Lib.  10.  Ideo  Lycurgus,  &c.  non  quod  ipse  superstitiosus,  sed  quod  videret  mortales  paradoxa 
facilius  amplecti,  nee  res  graves  audere  sine  periculo  deorum.  '  Cleonardua  epist.  1.  Novas  leges  suas 
ad  Angelum  Gabrielem  referebat,  quo  monitore  mentiebatur  omnia  se  gerere. 
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more  by  this  means,  than  by  force  of  arms,  or  severity  of  human  laws.  Sola 
plehecula  earn  agnoscehat  (saith  Vaninus,  dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  admirandis  naturce 
arcanis)  speaking  of  rehgion,  que  facile  decipitur,  magnates  vero  et  philosophi 
neqiiaquami,  your  grandees  and  philosophers  had  no  such  conceit,  scd  ad 
imperii  conformationem  et  amplificationem  quam  sine  jjrastextu  religionis  tueri 
von  poterant ;  and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  held  as  much,  Philo- 
sophers especially,  animadvertehant  hi  semper  hcBC  esse  faheJlns,  attamen  ob 
ynetum  prdjlicce  potestatis  silere  cogebantur  they  were  still  silent  for  fear  of  laws, 
tfcc.  To  this  end  that  Syrian  Phyresides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  l)roached  in 
the  East  amongst  the  heathens,  first  the  immortality  of  the  soid,  as  Trismegistus 
did  in  Egypt,  with  a  many  of  feigned  gods.  Those  French  and  Briton  Druids 
in  the  West  first  taught,  saith  '  Caesar,  non  interire  animas  (that  souls  did  not 
die),  "  but  after  death  to  go  from  one  to  another,  that  so  they  might  encourage 
them  to  virtue."  'T was  for  a  politic  end,  and  to  this  purpose  the  old  "poets 
feigned  those  elysian  fields,  their  J^lacus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  their 
infernal  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes,  fiery  Phlegethons,  Pluto's  kingdom, 
and  variety  of  torments  after  death.  Those  that  had  done  well,  went  to  the 
elysian  fields,  but  evil  doers  to  Cocytus,  and  to  that  burning  lake  of  "  hell  with 
fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tormented.  'Tis  this  which  y  Plato  labours 
for  in  his  Phsjdon,  et  9.  de  rep.  The  Turks  in  their  Alcoran,  when  they  set 
down  rewards,  and  several  punishments  for  every  particular  virtue  and  vice, 
'^  when  they  persuade  men,  that  they  that  die  in  battle  shall  go  directly  to 
heaven,  but  wicked  livers  to  eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all  sorts  (much  hke 
our  papistical  purgatory),  for  a  set  time  shall  be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as 
appears  by  that  tract  which  John  Baptista  Alfaqui,  that  Mauritanian  priest, 
now  turned  Christian,  hath  written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.  After 
a  man's  death  two  black  angels,  Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call  them)  come 
to  him  to  his  grave  and  punish  him  for  his  precedent  sins  ;  if  he  lived  well, 
they  torture  him  the  less  ;  if  \]1,  per  indesincntcs  cruciatus  ad  diem  judicii,  they 
incessantly  punish  him  to  the  day  of  judgment.  Nemo  vivenVmm  qui  ad 
horum  mentionem  non  totus  horret  et  contremiscit,  the  thought  of  this  crucifies 
them  all  their  lives  long,  and  makes  them  spend  their  days  in  fasting  and 
prayer,  ne  mala  haec  contingant,  ^c.  A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus, 
lib.  1.  cap.  28.  called  Senex  de  Montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  govern-  . 
ment  amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe,  found  a  convenient  place 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  environed  with  hills,  in  "  *  which  he  made  a  delicious 
park  full  of  odoriferous  flowers  and  fruits,  and  a  palace  of  all  worldly  contents," 
that  could  possibly  be  devised,  music,  pictures,  variety  of  meats,  he,  and 
chose  out  a  certain  young  man,  whom  with  a  ^  soporiferous  potion  he  so 
benumbed,  that  he  perceived  nothing  :  "  and  so  fast  asleep  as  he  was,  caused 
him  to  be  conveyed  into  this  fair  garden  ;"  where  after  he  had  lived  awhile 
in  all  such  pleasures  a  sensual  man  could  desire,  "  ''He  cast  him  into  a  sleep 
again,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  might  tell  others  he 
had  been  in  Paradise."  The  like  he  did  for  hell,  and  by  this  means  brought 
his  people  to  subjection.  Because  heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
tures, and  to  be  believed  necessary  by  Christians  :  so  cunningly  can  the  devil 
and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge  the  like, 
to  circumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers.  Many  such  tricks  and 
impostures  are  acted  by  politicians,  in  China  especially,  but  with  what  effect 
I  will  discourse  in  the  symptoms. 

«  Lib.  16.  belli  Gallici.    Ut  metu  mortis  neglecto,  ad  virtutem  incitarent.         "  De  his  lege  Lucianum  de  hietu 
torn.  1.  Homer.  Odyss.  11.  Virg.  Mn.  (i.  •  Baratheo  sulfure  et  flamma  stagnante  seternum  deraergebaiitur. 

y  Et3.derepub.  omnis  institutio  adnlescetitum  eo  referenda  ut  de  deo  bene  sentiant  ob  commune  bonum. 
•  Botenis.  *  C'itra  aquam,  viridarium  plantavit  maximum  et  pulclieniraum,  floiibus  odoriferis  et  suavibus 
plenum,  &c.  "  Potum  quendam  dedit  q\io  inescatus,  et  gravi  sopore  oppressus,  in  viridarium  interim 

ducebatur,  &c.  *"  Atque  itenim  memoratum  potum  bibendum  exhibuit,  et  sic  extra  Paradisum  reduxit, 

ut  cum  evigilaret,  sopore  soluto,  &c. 
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Next  to  politicians,  If  I  may  distingulsli  tlicm,  arc  some  of  our  priests  (who 
make  religion  policy),  if  not  far  beyond  them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes 
and  statesmen  themselves.  Carnijinnam  exercent,  one  saith  they  tyrannise 
over  men's  consciences  more  than  any  other  tormentors  whatsoever,  partly  for 
their  commodity  and  g-ain  ;  Religionem  enim  omnium  ahitsus  (as  *^  Postellus 
holds),  qitfcstus  scilicet  sacrificmn  in  causa  est :  for  sovereignty,  credit,  to 
maintain  their  state  and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are 
their  chief  supporters  :  what  have  they  not  made  the  common  people  believe  ? 
Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things  ;  Avhat  devices,  traditions,  cere- 
monies, have  they  not  invented  in  all  ages  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  to  em-ich 
themselves  ?  Quibns  qucesttd  sunt  capti  siiperstitione  animi,  as  '^  Livy  saith. 
Those  Egyjitian  priests  of  old  got  all  the  sovereignty  into  their  hands,  and 
knowing,  as  ^  Curtius  insinuates,  nulla  res  efficacius  multitiidinem  regit  quam 
siiperstitio ;  melius  vatibus  quam  ducibus  parent,  vatid  religione  ca])ti,  etiam 
impotentes  fcemince  ;  the  common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  than  captains, 
and  nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  than  blind  zeal  to  rule  a 
multitude  ;  have  so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate. 
All  nations  almost  have  been  besotted  in  this  kind  ;  amongst  our  Britons  and 
old  Gauls  the  Druids  ;  magi  in  Persia  ;  philosophers  in  Greece  ;  Chaldeans 
amongst  the  Oriental ;  Brachmanni  in  India  ;  Gymnosophists  in  Ethiopia  ;  the 
Tm-ditanes  in  Spain  ;  Augurs  in  Rome,  have  insulted  ;  Apollo's  priests  in 
Greece,  Phrebades  and  Pythonissfe,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasms  ;  Amphi- 
arius  and  his  companions  ;  now  mahometan  and  pagan  priests,  what  can  they 
not  eftect  ?  How  do  they  not  infatuate  the  world  ?  Adeo  ubique  (as  ^  Scaliger 
writes  of  the  mahometan  priests),  turn  gentiiim  turn  locormn,  gens  ista  sacrorum 
miiiistra,  vidgi  secat  spes,  ad  ea  qua;  ipsi  fingunt  somnia,  "  so  cunningly  can 
they  gull  the  commons  in  all  places  and  coimtries."  But  above  all  others, 
that  high  priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  superstitious  brood, 
the  bull-bellowing  pope,  which  now  rageth  in  the  West,  that  three-headed 
Cei'berus  hath  played  his  part.  "  s  Whose  religion  at  this  day  is  mere  policy, 
a  state  whoUy  composed  of  superstition  and  wit,  and  needs  nothing  but  wit  and 
superstition  to  maintain  it,  that  useth  colleges  and  religious  houses  to  as  good 
purpose  as  forts  and  castles,  and  doth  more  at  this  day "  by  a  company  of 
scribbling  parasites,  fiery-spirited  friars,  zealous  anchorites,  hypocritical  con- 
fessors, and  those  pretorian  soldiers,  his  Janissar}'^  Jesuits,  and  that  dissociable 
society,  as  '^  Langius  terms  it,  postremus  diaboli  conatus  et  sceculi  excrementum, 
that  now  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  will  have  a  monopoly  of,  and 
engross  all  other  learning,  but  domineer  in  divinity,  >  Excipiunt  soli  totius  vulnera 
belli,  and  fight  alone  almost  (for  the  rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and  asses), 
than  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armies.  What  power  of  prince, 
or  penal  law,  be  it  never  so  strict,  coidd  enforce  men  to  do  that  which  for  con- 
science'-sake  they  will  volimtarily  undergo  ?  As  to  fast  from  all  flesh,  abstain 
from  marriage,  rise  to  their  prayers  at  midnight,  whip  themselves,  Avith  stupend- 
ous fasting  and  penance,  abandon  the  world,  wilfid  poverty,  perfonu  canonical 
and  blind  obedience,  to  prostrate  their  goods,  fortmies,  bodies,  lives,  and  offer 
up  themselves  at  their  superiors'  feet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so  powerful  an 
engine  as  superstition  ?  which  they  right  weU  perceiving,  are  of  no  religion  at 
all  themselves :  Primum  enim  (as  Calvin  rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and 
practice  of  their  hfe  proves),  arcancB  illius  theologice,  quod  apud  eos  regnat, 
caput  est,  nullum  esse  deum,  they  hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Leo  X.  chd,  Hilde- 
brand  the  magician,  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  mere  atheists,  and  which  the 
common  proverb  amongst  them  approves,  "  ^  The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are 

"=  Lib.  1 .  de  orb.  Concord,  cap.  7.  •^  Lib.  4.  «  Lib.  4.  '  E.\erc.  228.  c  S.  Ed.  Sands.  ''In 

consult,  de  princ.  inter  provinc.  Europ.  '  Lucian.     "  By  themselves  sustain  the  brunt  of  every  battle." 

''  S.  Ed.  Sands  in  his  Relation. 
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the  Romans,  of  the  Romans  the  priests  are  wildest,  the  lewdest  priests  are 
preferred  to  he  cardinals,  and  the  haddest  man  amongst  the  cardinals  is 
chosen  to  be  pope,"  that  is  an  epicure,  as  most  part  the  popes  are,  infidels 
and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think  and  believe  ;  and  what  is  said  of  Chi'ist  to  be 
fables  and  impostures,  of  heaven  and  hell,  day  of  judgment,  paradise,  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  are  all, 

"  '  Rumores  vaciii,  verbaque  inania, 
Et  par  sollicito  fabula  somnio." 

*'  Dreams,  toys,  and  old  wives'  tales."  Yet  as  so  many  i"  whetstones  to  make 
other  tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though  they  be  of  no  religion  at  all, 
they  will  make  others  most  devout  and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats, 
compel,  enforce  from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a  hne ; 
when  as  their  end  is  not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance  God's  kino-dom, 
seek  His  glory  or  common  good,  but  to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their 
territories,  to  domineer  and  compel  them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  subjection 
to  the  See  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise  care  they  ?  fSi  nmndus  vult  decipi, 
decipiatur,  "  since  the  j\vorld  wishes  to  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gidled,"  'tis  fit  it 
should  be  so.  And  for  which  "  Austin  cites  Varro  to  maintain  his  Roman 
religion,  we  may  better  apply  to  them  :  midta  vera,  qu(B  vidgus  scire  non  est 
ntile ;  pleraque  falsa,  quce  tamen  aliter  existi)na7'e  popzdian  e.rpedit ;  some 
things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their  own  ends  they  will  not  have  the 
gullish  commonalty  take  notice  of.  As  well  may  witness  their  intolerable 
covetousness,  strange  forgeries,  fopperies,  fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties, 
impostures,  illusions,  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  traditions,  false  miracles, 
which  they  have  still  forged,  to  enthral,  circumvent  and  subjugate  them,  to 
maintain  their  own  estates.  "  One  while  by  bulls,  pardons,  indidgencies,  and 
their  doctrines  of  good  works,  that  they  be  meritorious,  hope  of  heaven,  by 
that  means  they  have  so  fleeced  the  commonalty,  and  spurred  on  this  free 
superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself  blind,  and  is  an  ass  to  carry  burdens. 
They  have  so  amplified  Peter's  patrimony,  that  from  a  poor  bishop,  he  is  become 
Rex  Region,  Dominus  domiiiantixjn,  a  demigod,  as  his  canonists  make  him 
(Felinus  and  the  rest),  above  God  himself.  And  for  his  wealth  and  r  temporal- 
ties,  is  not  inferior  to  many  kings  :  ihis  cardinals,  princes'  companions  ;  and 
in  every  kingdom  almost,  abbots,  priors,  monks,  friars,  &c.,  and  his  clergy, 
have  engrossed  a  ''third  part,  half,  in  some  places  all,  into  their  hands.  Three 
princes,  electors  in  German^s  bishops  ;  besides  Magdeburg,  Spire,  Saltsburg, 
Breme,  Bamberg,  he.  In  France,  as  Bodine  lib.  de  re}mb.  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, their  revenues  are  12,300,000  livres  ;  and  of  twelve  parts  of  the  reve- 
nues in  France,  the  church  possesseth  seven.  The  Jesuits,  a  new  sect,  begun 
in  this  age,  have,  as  ^  Middendorpius  and  ^  Pelargus  reckon  up,  three  or  four 
hundi-ed  colleges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  than  many  princes.  In  France, 
as  Arnoldus  proves,  in  thirty  years  they  have  got  his  centum  lihrarum  millia 
annua,  200,000/.  I  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.  We  have  had 
in  England,  as  Armachanus  demonstrates,  above  30,000  friars  at  once,  and  as 
"  Speed  collects  out  of  Leland  and  others,  almost  600  religious  houses,  and 
near  200,000/.  in  revenues  of  the  old  rent  belonging  to  them,  besides  imao-es 
of  gold,  silver,  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as  ^  Weever  calculates, 
and  esteems  them  at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  worth  a  million  of  gold.  How 
many  towns  in  every  kingdom  hath  superstition  enriched  ?  What  a  deal  of 
money  by  musty  relics,  images,  idolatry,  have   their  mass-priests   engrossed, 

I  Seneca.  ">  Vice  cotis,  acutum  Reddere  quK  femim  valet,  exors  ipsa  eecandi.  "  Pe  civ. 

Dei  lib.  4.  cap.  31.         "  Seelcing  their  own,  saith  Paul,  not  Christ's.  p  lie  hath  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto  in 

Italy,  the  Miirquisate  of  Ancona,  beside  Rome,  and  the  territories  adjacent,  Bologna,  Kerrara,  &c.  Avi- 
gnon in  France,  Ac.  i  Estote  fratrea  mei,  et  principes  hujus  niundi.  '  The  Laity  suspect  their  greatness, 
witness  those  statutes  of  mortmain.  »  Lib.  8.  de  Acadera.  ■  Pr»fat.  lib.  de  paradox.    Jesuit-Rom. 

provincia  habet  Col.  36.  Neapol.  23.  Venetal3.  Lucit.  15.  India,  orient.  27.  Brasil.  20,  &c.  '■  In  his 

Chronic,  vit.  Hen.  8.  '  15.  cap.  of  his  funeral  monuments. 
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and  what  sums  have  tliey  scraped  by  their  other  tricks  !  Loretto  in  Italy, 
Walsinoham  in  Enp;land,  in  those  days.  Ubi  omnia  auro  nitent,  "  where  every- 
thing shines  with  guld,"  saith  Erasmus,  St.  Thomas's  shrine,  <fec.,  may  witness. 
y  Dclphos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece  for  Apollo's  oracle,  Delos  commune 
conciJialmhim  ct  emporium  sold  religione  munitum  ;  Dodona,  whose  fame  and 
wealth  were  sustained  by  religion,  were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If  they  can 
get  but  a  relic  of  some  saint,  the  Virgin  Mary's  picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that 
city  is  for  ever  made,  it  needs  no  other  maintenance.  Now  if  any  of  these 
their  impostures  or  juggling  tricks  be  controverted,  or  called  in  question  :  if  a 
magnanimous  or  zealous  Luther,  an  heroical  Luther,  as  ^  Dithmarus  calls  him, 
dare  touch  the  monks' bellies,  all  is  in  a  combustion,  all  is  in  an  uproar:  Deme- 
trius and  his  associates  are  ready  to  pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up  their  trades, 
*'  ^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  :  "  with  a  mighty  shout  of  two  hom'slong 
they  will  roai-  and  not  be  pacified. 

Now  for  their  authority,  what  by  auricular  confession,  satisfaction,  penance, 
Peter's  keys,  thunderings,  excommunications,  ifec,  roaring  bulls,  this  high 
priest  of  Rome,  shaking  his  Gorgon's  head,  hath  so  teri'ified  the  soul  of  many 
a  silly  man,  insulted  over  majesty  itself,  and  swaggered  generally  over  all 
Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still  doth  to  some,  holding  them  as  yet  in  slavish 
subjection,  as  never  tyrannising  Spaniards  did  by  their  poor  negroes,  or  Tm'ks 
by  their  galley-slaves.  "  ^'  The  bishop  of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a  parasite  of 
his,  de  mag.  Eccles.  lib.  2.  cap  1.)  hath  done  that  without  anns,  which  those 
Roman  emperors  could  never  achieve  with  forty  legions  of  soldiers,"  deposed 
kings,  and  crowned  them  again  with  his  foot,  made  friends,  and  corrected  at 
his  pleasure,  (fee.  <= 'Tis  a  wonder,  saith  Machiavel,  FlorentincB  his.  lib.  I. 
"  what  slavery  King  Henry  II.  endured  for  the  death  of  Thomas  a  Beckett, 
what  things  he  was  enjoined  by  the  Pope,  and  how  he  submitted  himself  to  do 
that  which  in  our  times  a  private  man  would  not  endure,"  and  all  through 
superstition.  '^Henr}^  IV.  disposed  of  his  empire,  stood  barefooted  with  his  wife 
at  the  gates  of  Canossus.  ^  Frederic  the  Emperor  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander 
III.,  another  held  Adrian's  stirrup,  King  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandulphos 
the  Pope's  legate,  <fcc.  What  made  so  many  thousand  Christians  travel  from 
Fi-ance,  Britain,  &c.,  into  the  Roly  Land,  spend  such  huge  sums  of  money,  go 
a  pilgrimage  so  familiarly  to  Jerusalem,  to  creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  super- 
stition ?  _What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their  lives,  to  leave  their  native 
coimtries,  to  go  seek  martyrdom  in  the  Indies,  but  superstition  ?  to  he  assas- 
sins, to  meet  death,  murder  kings,  but  a  false  persuasion  of  merit,  of  canonical 
or  blind  obedience  which  they  instil  into  them,  and  animate  them  by  strange 
illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints  ?  such  pretty  feats  can  the  devil 
work  by  priests,  and  so  well  for  their  own  advantage  can  they  play  their  parts. 
And  if  it  were  not  yet  enough,  by  priests  and  politicians  to  delude  mankind, 
and  crucify  the  souls  of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his  tragedy,  more  irons  in 
the  fire,  another  scene  of  heretics,  factious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spirits, 
schismatics,  impostors,  false  prophets,  blind  guides,  that  out  of  pride,  singu- 
larity, vain-glory,  blind  zeal,  cause  much  more  madness  yet,  set  all  in  an  uproar 
by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments,  crotchets,  make  new  divisions, 
subdivisions,  new  sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to  another,  one  kingdom  to 
another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother,  father  against 
son,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a  commonwealth,  to  the  disturbance  of 
peace,  and  to  make  a  general  confusion  of  all  estates.     How  did  those  Arrians 

y  Pausanias  in  Lacoiiicis  lib.  3.     Idem  de  Achaicis  lib.  7.  cujus  summae    opes,  et  valde   inclyta  fama. 
'  Exercit.  Eth.  CoUeg.  3.  disp.  3.  »  Act.  xix.  28.  ''  Pontifex  Romanus  prorsus  inermis  regibus  terrae 

.iiira  dat,  ad  regn.a  evebit  ad  pacem  cogit,  et  peccantes  castigat,  &c.  quod  imperatores  Romani  40.  legionibus 
amiati  lion  effecerunt.  <■  Mirum  quanta  passus  sit  H.  2.  quomodo  se  submisit,  ea  se  facturum  poUicitua, 

quorum  liodie  ne  privatus  quidem  partem  faceret.        ■'  Sigonius  9.  hist.  Ital.        «  Curio  lib.  4.  Fox  Martyrol. 
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rage  of  old  ?  how  many  did  they  circumvent  ?  Those  Pelagians,  Manichees, 
(fee,  their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.  How  many  silly  souls 
have  impostors  still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and  quite  alienated  from  Christ  ! 
Lucian's  Alexander  Simon  Magus,  whose  statue  was  to  be  seen  and  adored  in 
Rome,  saith  Justin  Martyr,  Sinioni  deo  sancto,  S^x.,  after  his  decease.  '  Apol- 
lonius  Tiana3us,  Cynops,  Eumo,  who  by  counterfeiting  some  new  ceremonies 
and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria,  by  spitting  fire,  and  the  like,  got  an 
army  together  of  40,000  men,  and  did  much  harm  :  with  Eudo  de  stcUis,  of 
whom  Nubrigensis  speaks,  Z/*?*.  1.  cap.  19.  that  in  King  Stephen's  days  imitated 
most  of  Christ's  miracles,  fed  I  know  not  how  many  people  in  the  wilderness, 
and  built  castles  in  the  ah',  &c.,  to  the  seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  sords. 
In  Franconia,  1476,  a  base  illiterate  fellow  took  upon  him  to  be  a  pi'ophct,  and 
preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a  neatherd  at  Nicholhausen,  he  seduced  30,000 
persons,  and  was  taken  by  the  commonalty  to  be  a  most  holy  man,  come  from 
heaven,  "s  Tradesmen  left  their  shops,  women  their  distafls,  servants  ran 
from  their  masters,  childi'en  ft-om  their  parents,  scholars  left  their  tutors,  all  to 
hear  him,  some  for  novelty,  some  for  zeal.  He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the 
Bishop  of  Wartzburg,  and  so  he  and  his  heresy  vanished  together."  How 
many  such  impostors,  false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  kings  reign  ?  what 
chronicles  will  not  afford  such  examples  ?  that  as  so  many  i(jnes  fatui,  have 
led  men  out  of  the  way,  terrified  some,  deluded  others,  that  ai-e  apt  to  be 
carried  about  by  the  blast  of  every  wind,  a  rude  inconstant  multitude,  a  silly 
company  of  poor  souls,  that  follow  all,  and  arc  cluttered  together  like  so  many 
pebbles  in  a  tide.  What  prodigious  follies,  madness,  vexations,  persecutions, 
absm-dities,  impossibilities,  these  impostors,  heretics,  &c.,  have  thrust  upon  the 
world,  what  strahge  effects  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms. 

Now  the  means  by  which,  or  advantages  the  devil  and  his  infernal  ministers 
take,  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world  with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false  doc- 
trines, superstitious  fopperies,  are  from  themselves,  innate  fear,  ignorance, 
simplicity,  hope  and  fear,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal  engines, 
with  their  objects,  reward  and  punishment,  purgatory,  Limhus  Patrum,  S^c. 
which  now  more  than  ever  tyrannise  ;  "  "^  for  what  province  is  free  from  atheism, 
superstition,  idolatry,  schism,  heresy,  impiety,  their  factors  and  followers  ? 
thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that  same  decayed  image  of  God,  which  is  yet 
remaining  in  us. 

"  '  Os  homiui  sublime  deUit,  coelumque  tueri 
Jussit." 

Our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us,  we  know  there  is  a  God 
and  nature  doth  inform  us  ;  Nulla  gens  tarn  barbara  (saith  TuUy)  cui  non  insi- 
deat  hcec  persuasio  Deum  esse  ;  sed  ?iec  Scytha,  nee  Groecus,  nee  Persa,  nee 
Hyperboreus  dissentiet  {as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  ser.  1.  farther  adds) 
nee  continentis  nee  insularum  habitator,  let  him  dwell  where  he  will,  in  what 
coast  soever,  there  is  no  nation  so  barbarous  that  is  not  persuaded  there  is  a 
God.  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of  that  infinite  superstition  amongst  the  Indians 
in  this  kind,  of  their  tenets  in  America,  pr'O  suo  quisque  libitu  varias  res  vene- 
rabantur  superstitiose,  plantas,  animalia,  monies,  S^-c.  omne  quod  amabant  aut 
horrebant  (some  few  places  excepted  as  he  grants,  that  had  no  God  at  all.  So 
*'  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  declares  his  handy 
work,"  Psalm  xix.  "Every  creature  will  evince  it;"  Prcesentemque  refert 
qucelibet  herba  deum.  Nolentes  sciunt,  fatentur  inviti,  as  the  said  Tyrius  pro- 
ceeds, wiU  or  iiill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.     The  philosophers,    Socrates, 

'  Hierocles  contends  Apollonius  to  have  been  as  great  a  prophet  as  Christ,  whom  Eusebius  confutes. 
8  Munstar  Cosmog.  1.  3.  c.  37.  Artifices  ex  officinis,  arator  e  stiva,  fcpminae  e  colo,  &c.  quasi  numine  quodani 
rapti,  nesciis  parentibus  et  dominis  rect^  adeunt,  &c.  Combustus  den'ium  ab  Herljipolensi  Episcopo  ;  hjcresis 
evanuit.  "  Nulla  non  provincia  haeresibus,  Atheismis,  &c.  plena.     Nullus  orbis  angulus  ab  hisce  belluia 

immunis.  'Lib.  1.  de  nat.  Deorum.      "  He  gave  to  man  an  upward  gaze,  commanding  liim  to  fix  his 

eyes  on  heaven." 
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Plato,  Plotliuis,  Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  tliose  Magi, 
Dru'uls,  ho,,  went  as  far  as  tlicy  could  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  ^  multa  prceclara 
<lc  naiuru  Dei  scripta  reVupierunt,  "  writ  many  things  well  of  the  nature  of 
God,  but  they  had  but  a  confused  light,  a  glimpse," 

"  '  Quale  per  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  sylvis," 

"  OS  he  that  walks  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,"  they  groped  in  the  dark  ;  they 
had  a  gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  0  Dens  quicquid  es,  sive  caelum, 
sice  terra,  sive  aliiul  quid,  and  that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entium  miserere  mei .  And 
so  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  happiness.  Immortalitatem 
animcB  (saith  Hierom)  Pythagoras  soynniavit,  Democritus  non  credidit  in  conso- 
laiionem  damnationis  suce  Socrates  in  carcere  disputavit ;  Indus,  Persa,  Cothus, 
<^'r.  Philosophantur.  So  some  said  this,  some  that,  as  they  conceived  them- 
selves, which  the  devil  perceiving,  led  them  farther  out  (as  ™  Lemnius  observes) 
and  made  them  worship  him  as  their  God  with  stocks  and  stones,  and  torture 
themselves  to  their  own  destruction,  as  he  thought  fit  himself,  inspired  his 
priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions  to  prosecute  the  same,  which  they 
for  their  own  ends  were  as  willing  to  imdergo,  taking  advantage  of  their  sim- 
plicity, fear  and  ignorance.  For  the  common  people  are  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  a 
rude,  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common  sense,  a  mere  beast,  bellua 
multorum  capitum,  will  go  whithersoever  they  are  led  :  as  you  lead  a  ram 
over  a  gap  by  the  horns,  all  the  rest  will  follow,  "  No7i  qua.  eundum,  sed  qua 
itur,  they  will  do  as  they  see  others  do,  and  as  their  prince  will  have  them,  let 
him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  they  are  for  him.  Now  for  those  idolaters, 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  then  for  Constantino  a  christian.  °  Qui  Christum 
■negant  male  ]>ereant,  acclamatum  est  Decies,  for  two  hours'  space  ;  qici  Christum 
non  colunt,  Augusti  inimici  sunt,  acclamatum  est  ter  decies ;  and  by  and  by 
idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Julianus  ;  all  Arrians'imder  Constantius, 
good  catholics  again  imdcr  Jovinianus,  "  And  little  difference  there  is  between 
the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this  case,  especially  of  old  folks  and 
women,  as  p  Cardan  discourseth,  when  as  they  are  tossed  with  fear  and  super- 
stition, and  with  other  men's  folly  and  dishonesty."  So  that  I  may  say  their 
ignorance  is  a  cause  of  their  superstition,  a  symptom,  and  madness  itself : 
Supplicii  causa  est,  suppliciimique  sui.  Their  own  fear,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be 
deplored  lethargy,  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  other,  and  pulls  these 
miseries  on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions  and  superstitions, 
amongst  our  idolaters,  you  shall  find  that  the  parties  first  aftected,  are  silly, 
rude,  ignorant  people,  old  folks,  that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak 
women,  or  some  poor,  rude,  illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon, 
and  gulled  in  this  kind,  prone  without  either  examination  or  due  consideration 
(for  they  take  up  religion  a  trust,  as  at  mei'cers'  they  do  their  wares)  to  believe 
anything.  And  the  best  means  they  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it 
when  they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  still  in  ignorance  :  for  "  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion,"  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  these  times  can  amply 
witness.  This  hath  been  the  devil's  practice,  and  his  infernal  ministers  in  all 
ages  ;  not  as  our  Saviom-  by  a  few  sUly  fishermen,  to  confound  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sinners,  but  to'make^advantage  of  their  igno- 
rance, to  convert  them  and  their  associates  ;  and  that  they  may  better  eftect 
what  they  intend,  they  begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor  'J  stupid,  iUiterate  persons. 
So  Mahomet  did  when  he  published  his  Alcoran,  Avhich  is  a  piece  of  work 

>■  Zanchius.  '  Virg.  6.  Mrt.  •"  Superstitio  ex  ignorantia  divinitatis  emersit,  ex  \'itiosa  scmulatione 

et  daemonis  illecebris,  inconstans,  timens,  fluctuans,  et  cui  se  addicat  nesciens,  quem  imploret,  cui  se  com- 
niittat,  a  daemone  facile  decepta.     Lemnius,  lib.  3.  c.  8.  "Seneca.  "  Vide  Bai'onium  3  Annaliuraad 

annum  324.  vit.  Constantin.  p  De  reioim  varietate,  1.  3.  c.  38.    Parum  vero  distat  sapientia  Wrorum  a 

puerili,  multo  minus  senum  et  mulieium,  cum  metu  et  superstitione  et  aliena  stultitia  et  improbitate  sim- 
plices  agitantur.  1 1n  all  superstition  wise  men  follow  fools.    Bacon's  Essays. 
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(saith  "■  Bredenbachius)  "full  of  nonsense,  barbarism,  confusion,  without  rhyme, 
reason,  or   any  good  composition,  first  published  to  a  company  of  rude  rustics, 
hog-rubbers,  that  had  no  discretion,  judgment,  art,  or  understanding,  and  is  so 
still  maintained."     For  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy  to  let  no  man  comment,  dare 
to  dispute  or  call  in  question  to   this  day  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
incredible,  ridiculous,  fabulous  as  it  is,  must  be  believed  implicite,  upon  pain  of 
death  no  man  must  dare  to  contradict  it,   "  God  and  the  emperor,  «tc."  What 
else  do  our  papists,  but  by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  vent  and  broach  all 
their  new  ceremonies,  and  traditions,  when  they  conceal  the  scripture,  read  it 
in  Latin,  and  to  some  few  alone,  feeding  the  slavish  people  in  the  meantime 
with  tales  out  of  legends,  and  such  like  fabulous  narrations  ?    Whom  do  they 
begin  with  but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  superstitious  old  folks, 
illiterate  persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly   companions,  or   sooner 
circumvent  ?   So  do  all  oiu*  schismatics  and  heretics.     Marcus  and  Valentiuian 
heretics,  in  ^  Irenjeus,  seduced  first  I  know  not  how  many  women,  and  made 
them  beheve  they  were  prophets.      *  Friar  Cornelius  of  Dort  seduced  a  com- 
pany of  silly   women.     What  are  all    our  anabaptist,  brownists,  barrowists,   • 
familists,  but  a  company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capricious,  base  fellows  ?  ^^^[lat  are 
most  of  our  papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant  and  blind  bayards  ?  how  should  they 
otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  brought  up  and  kept  still  in  darkness  ?   "  ^  If 
their  pastors  (saith  Lavater)  have  done  their  duties,  and  instructed  their  flocks 
as  they  ought,  in  the  principles  of  christian  religion,  or  had  not  forbidden  thpm 
the  reading  of  scriptm-es,  they  had  not  been  as  they  are."     But  being   so 
misled  all   their  lives  in  superstition,  and  carried  hood-winked  like  hawks,  how 
can  they  prove  otherwise  than  bhnd  ideots,  and  superstitious  asses  ?  what  else 
shall  we  expect  at  their  hands  ?  Neither  is  it  suflicient  to  keep  them  blind,  and 
in  Cimmerian  darkness,  but  withal,  as  a  schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boys,  to  make 
them  follow  their  books,  sometimes  by  good  hope,  promises  and  encourage- 
ments, but  most  of  all  by  fear,   strict  discipline,  severity,  threats  and  punish- 
ment, do  they  coUogue  and  soothe  up  their  silly  auditors,  and   so  bring  them 
into  a  fools'  paratlise.     Rex  eris  aiunt,  si  rede  fades,  do  well,  thou  shalt  be 
cro\vned  ;  but  for- the  most  part  by  threats,  terrors,  and   affrights,  they  tyran- 
nise and  terrify  their  distressed  souls  :  knowing  that  fear  alone  is  the  sole  and 
only  means  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to  that  hemistichium  of  Petro- 
nius,  primus  in  orhe  deos  fecit  tinioi\  the  fear  of  some  divine   and  supreme 
po-\vers,  keeps  men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties  :  they  play 
upon  their    consciences  ;    ^  which    was  practised    of   old    in   Egypt  by  their 
priests  ;  when  there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made  the  people  believe  God  Avas 
angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come  ;  they    take  all  opportunities  of  natural 
causes,  to  delude  the  people's  senses,  and  with  fearful  tales  out  of  purgatory, 
feigned  apparitions,  earthquakes  in  Japonia  or  China,    tragical  examples  of 
devils,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles,  comiterfeit  visions,  &c.      They 
do  so  insult  over  and  restrain  them,  never  hoby  so  dared  a  larke,  that  they  will 
not  5'  oftend  the  least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarce  look  awry  :  Deus  hone  (^  Lavater 
exclaims)  quot  hoc  commentum  de  purgatorio  misere  afflixit !  good  God,  how 
many  men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory  ! 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  fear,  ignorance  and  simplicity,  he  hath 
several  engines,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  enthral,  omitting  no  opportuni- 
ties, according  to  men's  several  inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and 
humour  them,  to  maintain  his  superstitions,  sometimes  to  stupefy,  besot  them  : 

'  Peregrin.  Hieros.  ca.  5.  totum  scriptum  confusum  sine  ordine  vel  colore,  absque  Bensu  et  ratione  ad 
nisticis8imos,  idem  dedit,  rudissimos,  et  prorsus  agrestes,  qui  nuUius  erant  discretionis,  ut  dijudicare  possent. 
'  Lib.  1.  cap.  y.  Valent.  liaeres.  9.  •  Meteranus  li.  S.  hist.  Belg.  "  Si  doctores  suum  fecissent  officium, 

et  plebem  fidei  commissam  recte  instituissent  de  doctrina;  christians  capitib.  nee  sacris  scripturis  interdixis- 
sent,  de  niultis  proculdubio  recte  sensissent.  '  Curtius,  li.  4.  i  See  more  in  Kemnisius'  Examen 

Concil.  Trident,  de  I'urgatorio.  ^  Pait  1.  c.  IG.  part  3.  cap.  18.  et  14. 
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sometimes  again  by  oppositions,  factions,  to  set  all  at  odds  and  in  an  uproar  ; 
sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes  him  a  principal  agent ;  sometimes 
whole  cities,  countries.  If  of  meaner  sort,  by  stupidity,  canonical  obedience, 
blind  zeal,  «kc.  If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition,  popularity,  vain-glory. 
If  of  the  clergy  and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts  than  the  rest,  more  learned, 
eloquent,  he  puffs  them  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  worth,  scientid 
inflati,  they  begin  to  swell,  and  scorn  all  the  world  in  respect  of  themselves, 
and  thereupon  turn  heretics,  schismatics,  broach  new  doctrines,  frame  new 
crotchets  and  the  like  ;  or  else  out  of  too  much  learning  become  mad,  or  out  of 
curiosity  they  will  search  into  God's  secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  ;  or 
out  of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifts,  inspirations,  become  pro- 
phets, enthusiasts,  and  what  not  ?  Or  else  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent, 
and  have  not  (as  they  suppose)  preferment  to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace, 
repulse,  neglected,  or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  of 
emulation,  they  begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave,  coelum  terrce  miscent,  they 
become  so  impatient  in  an  instant,  that  a  whole  kingdom  cannot  contain  them, 
they  wiU  set  all  in  a  combustion,  all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adver- 
saries. ^  Donatus,  when  he  saw  Cecilianus  preferred  before  him  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Carthage,  tmuied  heretic,  and  so  did  Arian,  because  Alexander  was 
advanced  :  we  have  examples  at  home,  and  too  many  experiments  of  such  per- 
sons. If  they  be  laymen  of  better  note,  the  same  engines  of  pride,  ambition, 
en\ulation  and  jealousy,  take  place,  they  will  be  gods  themselves :  ^  Alexander 
in  India,  after  his  victories,  became  so  insolent,  he  woidd  be  adored  for  a  god  : 
and  those  Roman  emperors  came  to  that  height  of  madness,  they  must  have 
temples  built  to  them,  sacrifices  to  their  deities,  Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudius, 
D.  Adrianus  :  ^  Heliogabalus,  "  put  out  that  vestal  fire  at  Rome,  expelled  the 
virgins,  and  banished  all  other  religions  aU  over  the  world,  and  would  be  the 
sole  God  himself."  Our  Turks,  China  kings,  great  Chams,  and  Mogors  do 
little  less,  assuming  divine  and  bombast  titles  to  themselves  ;  the  meaner  sort 
are  too  credulous,  and  led  with  blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  to  prosecute  and 
maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish  leaders  shall  propose,  what  they  in  pride  and 
singularity,  revenge,  vain-glory,  ambition,  spleen,  for  gain,  shall  rashly  main- 
tain and  broach,  their  disciples  make  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  hell  and  damn- 
ation, if  they  do  it  not,  and  will  rather  forsake  wives,  children,  house  and 
home,  lands,  goods,  fortunes,  life  itself,  than  omit  or  abjure  the  least  tittle  of 
it,  and  to  advance  the  common  cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  traitors, 
assassins,  pseiido-martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  other 
world,  that  they  shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be  canonised  for  saints. 
Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  Avith  blind  zeal,  and  misled  with  super- 
stition, he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveigle  and  infatuate  them  farther  yet,  to 
make  them  quite  mortified  and  mad,  and  that  under  colour  of  perfection,  to 
merit  by  penance,  going  wolvvard,  whipping,  alms,  fastings,  he.  An.  1320. 
there  Avas  a  sect  of  ^  w^hippers  in  Germany,  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured  themselves.  I  coidd  give  many  other 
instances  of  each  particular.  But  these  works  so  done  are  meritorious,  ex 
opere  operato,  ex  condigno,  for  themselves  and  others,  to  make  them  macerate 
and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virtidis  et  tonbrd,  those  evangelical  counsels 
arc  propounded,  as  our  pseudo-catholics  call  them,  canonical  obedience,  wilful 
povei'ty,  ''vows  of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a  solitary  life,  wliich  extend  almost  to 
all  religions  and  superstitions,  to  Turks,  Chinese,  Gentiles,  Abyssinians, 
Gi'ceks,  Latins,  and  all  countries.  Amongst  the  rest,  fasting,  contemplation, 
solitariness,  are  as  it  were  certain  rams  by  Avhicli  the  devil  doth  batter  and 

*  Austin.  ''  Curtius,  lib.  8.  '  Lanipridius  vita  e.iiis.     Virgines  vestales,  et  sacrum  ignem  Romse 

extiiixit,  ct  onines  ubique  per  orbem  terrse  religiones,  uiiiim  hoc  studens  ut  solus  deus  coleretur         "^  Flagel- 
latorum  secta.     Munster.  lib.  3.  Cosmog.  cap.  19.  '  Votum  coelibatus,  monachatus. 
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work  upon  the  strongest  constitutions.  Nonnulli  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  ob 
longas  inedias,  stadia  et  meditutiones  cmlestes,  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper 
agitant,  by  fasting-  overmuch,  and  divine  meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that 
fasting  is  a  thing  of  itself  to  be  discommended,  for  it  is  an  excellent  means  to 
keep  the  body  in  subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the  physic  of  the  soul, 
by  which  chaste  thoughts  are  engendered,  true  zeal,  a  divine  spirit,  whence 
wholesome  counsels  do  proceed,  concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicious  and  predo- 
minant lusts  and  humom's  are  expelled.  The  fathers  are  very  much  in  com- 
mendation of  it,  and,  as  Calvin  notes,  "sometimes  immoderate.  ^The  mother 
of  health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spiritual  wmg  to  ereare  us,  the  chariot  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  banner  of  faith,"  &c.  And  'tis  true  they  say  of  it,  if  it  be  moderately 
and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel,  Christ,  and  his 
K  apostles  made  use  of  it  ;  but  when  by  this  means  they  will  supererogate,  and 
as  '^Erasmus  well  taxeth,  Coalutn  non  siifficere  puiant  suis  meritis.  Heaven  is 
too  small  a  reward  for  it  ;  they  make  choice  of  times  and  meats,  buy  and  sell 
their  merits,  attribute  more  to  them  than  to  the  ten  Commandmenls,  and 
count  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  than  to  kill  a  man,  and  as  one 
sayeth.  Plus  respiciunt  assum  piscem,  quani  Christum  crucijixum,  plus  salmo- 
nem  quam  Solomonem,  quibus  in  ore  Christus,  Epicurus  in  corde,  "pay  more 
respect  to  a  broiled  fish  than  to  Christ  crucified,  more  regard  to  salmon  than 
to  Solomon,  have  Christ  on  their  lips,  but  Epicurus  in  their  hearts,"  when  some 
counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to  such  works  of  theirs  than  to  Christ's 
death  and  passion  ;  the  devil  sets  in  a  foot,  strangely  deludes  them,  and  by 
that  means  makes  them  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  and 
hazard  their  souls.  Never  any  strange  illusions  of  devils  amongst  henuits, 
anachorites,  never  any  visions,  phantasms,  apparitions,  enthusiasms,  prophets, 
any  revelations,  but  immoderate  fasting,  bad  diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  soli- 
tariness, or  some  such  things,  were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners  or 
concomitants  of  them.  The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the  devil  takes 
to  delude  them.  Marcilius  Cognatus,  lib.  1.  cont.  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  to 
this  purpose,  of  such  as  after  long  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  devils  ;  and 
"  '  'tis  a  miraculous  thing  to  relate  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents 
proceed  from  fasting  ;  dreams,  superstition,  contempt  of  torments,  desire  of 
•death,  prophecies,  paradoxes,  madness  ;  fasting  naturally  prepares  men  to 
these  things."  Monks,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  after  much  emptiness,  become 
melancholy,  vertiginous,  they  think  they  hear  strange  noises,  confer  with  hob- 
goblins, devils,  rivel  up  their  bodies,  ct  du)n  hostem  inscquimur,  saith  Gregory, 
civem  quein  diUgimus,  trucidamus,  they  become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and  bones  ; 
Carnibus  abstinentes  proprias  carnes  devorant,  ut  nil  prater  cutem  et  ossa  sit 
reliquum.  Hilarion,  as  •*  Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  and  Athanashis  of  Anto- 
nius,  was  so  bare  with  fasting,  "  that  the  skin  did  scarce  stick  to  the  bones; 
for  want  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleep,  and  for  want  of  sleep  became  idle- 
lieaded,  heard  every  night  infants  cry,  oxen  low,  wolves  howl,  lions  roar 
(as  he  thought),  clattering  of  chains,  strange  voices,  and  the  like  illusions  of 
devils."  Such  symptoms  are  common  to  those  that  fast  long,  are  solitary, 
given  to  contemplation,  overmuch  solitariness  and  meditation.  Not  that  these 
things  (as  I  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discommended  of  themselves,  but  very 
behoveful  in  some  cases  and  good  :  sobriety  and  contemplation  join  our  souls 
to  God,  as  that  heathen  '  Porphyrie  can  teU  us.      "™Ecstacy  is  a  taste  of 

'  Mater  sanitatis,  clavis  cceloiiim,  ala  animse  quae  leves  peunas  produeat,  ut  in  sublime ferat ;  curnis  spiritus 
sancti,  vexiUum  fidei,  porta  paradisi,  vita  aiigelonini,  &c.  sCastigo  corpus  meum.   Paul.  ''Mor. 

necom.  '  Lib.  8.  cap.  10.  de  renun  varietate  :   admiratioiie  digna  sunt  quse  per  jejunium  hoc  modo 

contingunt :    somnia,  superstitio,  conteniptus  tormentorum,  mortis  desideriuni  obstinata  opinio,  insania : 
jejunium  naturaliter  prepar:it  ad  hsc  omnia.  ^  Epist.  i.  3.     Ita  attenuatus  fuit  jejunio  rt  vigiliis,  in 

tantum  exeso  corpore  ut  ossibus  vix  haerebat,  unde  nocte  infantum  v.agitus,  balatus  pecorum,  mugitus  bourn, 
voces  et  ludibria  da?n)onuui,  &c.  '  Lib.  de  abstinently.  Sobrietas  et  continentia  mentem  dec  conjungunt. 

"'  Extasis  nihil  est  aliud  quam  gustus  futurae  beatitudinis.    Erasmus  epist.  ad  Doi^pium  in  qua  toti  absor- 
Itemur  in  Deum. 
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future  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God,  a  divine  melancholy,  a 
spiritual  wing  Bonaventure  terms  it,  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven :  but  as'  it  is 
abused,  a  mere  dotage,  madness,  a  cause  and  symptom  of  religious  melan- 
choly. "  "  If  you  shall  at  any  time  see  (saith  Guianerius) -a  rehgious  person 
over-superstitious,  too  sohtary,  or  much  given  to  fasting,  that  man  will  certainly 
be  melancholy,  thou  mayest  boldly  say  it,  he  will  be  so."  P.  Forestus  hath 
ahnost  the  same  words,  and  «  Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18.  et  cap.  40.  lib.  8.  dererum 
varielate,  "  solitariness,  fasting,  and  that  melancholy  humom*,  arc  the  causes 
of  all  hermits'  illusions."  Lavater,  de  sped.  cap.  \^.  p)ari.  1.  9iaAp>art,  1.  cap. 
10.  puts  sohtariness  a  main  cause  of  such  spectrums  and  apparitions  ;  none, 
saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monks  and  hermits,  the  devil's  bath  melancholy; 
"  1'  none  so  subject  to  \asions  and  dotage  in  this  kind,  as  such  as  live  solitary 
lives,  they  hear  and  act  strange  things  in  their  dotage."  ^i  Polydore  Virgil, 
lib.  2.  de prodi(jiis,  "holds  that  those  prophecies  and  monks'  revelations,  nuns, 
dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  to  proceed  wholly  ab  institictu 
dccmonum,  by  the  devil's  means  ;  and  so  those  enthusiasts,  anabaptists, 
pseudo-prophets  from  the  same  cause.  ''Fracastorius,  lib,  2.  de  intellect,  will 
have  all  yom"  pythonesses,  sybils,  and  pseudo-prophets  to  be  mere  melancholy, 
so  doth  Wierus  prove,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  et  I.  3.  cap.  7.  and  Arculanus  in  9  Rha- 
sis,  that  melancholy  is  a  sole  cause,  and  the  devil  together,  with  fasting  and 
solitariness,  of  such  sybilline  prophecies,  if  there  were  ever  such,  which  with 
^  Casaubon  and  others  I  justly  except  at ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest  revelations  and  predictions  of  Christ,  to 
those  P}i;honissa3  witches,  Apollo's  priests,  the  devil's  ministers,  (they  were  no 
better)  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  prophets  ;  for  these  sybils  set  down  all 
particular  circumstances  of  Christ's  coming,  and  many  other  futm*e  accidents 
far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  than  ever  any  prophet  did.  But,  howsoever, 
there  be  no  Phsebades  or  sybils,  I  am  assured  there  be  other  enthusiasts, 
prophets,  dii  Fatidici,  Magi,  (of  which  read  Jo.  Boissardus,  who  hath  labo- 
riously collected  them  into  a  great  '  volume  of  late,  with  elegant  pictures,  and 
epitomised  their  lives)  &c.,  ever  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding 
from  those  ca,uses,  ^(lui  visiones  suas  enarrant,  somniant  futura,  prophetisdnt, 
et  ejusmodi  deliriis  agitati,  Spiritum  Sanctum  sibi  communicari  putant. 
That  wliicli  is  written  of  Saint  Francis'  five  wounds,  and  other  such 
monastical  effects,  of  him  and  others,  may  justly  be  referred  to  this  our 
melancholy  ;  and  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of  the  ^  monk  of 
Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision  ;  of  y  Sii*  O^ven,  that 
went  down  into  Saint  Patrick's  purgatory  in  King  Stephen's  days,  and 
saw  as  much  :  Walsingham  of  him  that  showed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian. 
Beda,  lib.  5.  cap.  13.  14.  15.  ct  20.  j-eports  of  King  Sebba,  lib.  4.  caj>.  II. 
eccles.  hist,  that  saw  strange  ^  visions  ;  and  Stumphius  Ilelvet  Comic,  a  cobbler 
of  Basle,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions  at  Augsburg,  ^  in  Germany.  Alexan- 
der ab  Alexandre,  gen.  dier.  lib.  6.  cap.  21.  of  an  enthusiastical  prisoner,  (all 
out  as  probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Plato's  tenth  dialogue  de  Bepub. 
that  revived  again  ten  days  after  he  was  killed  hi  a  battle,  and  told  strange 
wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Alcinous  in  Homer,  or  Lucian's 
vera  historia  itself)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sickness, 

"  Si  religiosum  nimis  jejunia  videris  obsen-antem,  audaciter  melancholicum  pronunciabis.  Tract.  5.  cap.  5. 
"  Solitudo  ipsa,  mens  Eegra  Laboribus  anxiis  et  jejuuiis,  turn  temperatura  cibis  mutata  agrestibus,  et  humor 
melancbolieus  Ileremitis  illusionum  causa  sunt.  v  Solitudo  est  causa  apparitionum  ;  nulli  ^^sionibus  et 

liinc  delirio  magis  obno.xii  sunt  quam  qui  coUegiis  et  eremo  \'i\iint  luonachi ;  tales  plenimque  melancholici  cb 
\-ictum,  solitudinem.  i  Monachi  sese  putant  prophetare  ex  Deo,  et  qui  solitariara  agunt  vitam,  quum 

sit  instinctu  dsemonum :  et  sic  falluntur  fatidicse ;  ^  malo  genio  habent,  quae  putant  a  Deo,  et  sic  enthusiastac. 
'  SibylliE,  I'j'thii,  et  prophetpe  qui  divinare  sclent,  omnes  fanatici  sunt  melancholici.  '  Exercit.  c.  1. 

'  De  di\'inutione  et  magicis  prsestigiis.  "  Idem.  '  Post.  15  dierum  preces  et  jejunia,  mirabUes  videbat 

visiones.  >  Fol.  84.  \-ita  Stephani,  et  fol.  177.  post  trium  mensium  inediam  et  languorem  per  !)  dies  nihil 

comedens  aut  bibens.  *  After  contemplation  in  an  ecstacy ;  so  Hieiom  was  whipped  for  reading  TuUy  ; 

see  millions  of  examples  in  our  annals.  *  Bede,  Gregory,  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Lippomanuus,  Hieronj-mus, 
John  Major  devitiis  patrum,  &c. 
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when  their  brains  were  addled,  and  their  belhes  as  empty  of  meat  as  their 
heads  of  wit.  Florilegus  hath  many  such  examples,  fol.  191.  one  of  Saint 
Gultlake  of  Crowald  that  fought  with  devils,  but  stiU  after  long  fasting,  over- 
much solitariness,  ^  the  devil  persuaded  him  therefore  to  fast,  as  Moses  and 
Ehas  did,  the  better  to  delude  him.  '^  In  the  same  author  is  recorded  Carolus 
Magnus  vision  An.  185.  or  ecstacies,  Avherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after 
much  fasting  and  meditation.  So  did  the  devil  of  old  with  Apollo's  priests. 
Amphiaraus  and  his  fellows,  those  Egyptians,  still  enjoin  long  fasting  befoi-e 
he  woidd  give  any  oracles,  triduiim  a  cibo  et  vino  abstinerent,  '^  before  they  gave 
any  answers,  as  Volateran  lib.  13.  cap.  4.  records,  and  Strabo  Geog.  lib.  14, 
describes  Charon's  den,  in  the  way  between  Tralles  and  Nissum,  whither  the 
priests  led  sick  and  fanatic  men  :  but  nothing  performed  without  long  fasting, 
no  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffing  ^  Lucian-  conducts  his  Menippus  to  hell  by 
the  directions  of  that  Chaldean  Mithrobarzanes,  but  after  long  fasting,  and  such 
like  idle  preparation.  Wliich  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceiving  of  what  force 
this  fasting  and  sohtary  meditation  is,  to  alter  men's  minds,  when  they  would 
make  a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  midertake  some 
great  business  of  moment,  to  kill  a  king,  or  the  like,  ^  they  bring  him  into  a 
melancholy  dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many  days  together, 
no  company,  little  meat,  ghastly  pictiu"es  of  devils  all  about  him,  and  leave  him 
to  lie  as  he  will  himself,  on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they 
call  it,  on  his  back,  side,  beUy,  till  by  this  strange  usage  they  make  him  quite 
mad  and  beside  himself.  And  then  after  some  ten  days,  as  they  find  him  ani- 
mated and  resolved,  they  make  use  of  him.  The  devil  hath  many  such  factors, 
many  such  engines,  which  what  eftect  they  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptoms  general.,  love  to  their  men  sect,  hate  of  all  other 
religions,  obstinacy,  peevishness,  ready  to  undergo  any  danger  or  cross  for 
it;  Martyrs,  blind  zeal.  Hind  obedience,  fastings,  voics,  belief  of  incredibi- 
lities, impossibilities :  Particular  of  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jeics,  Chris- 
tians ;  and  in  them,  heretics  old  and  new,  schismatics,  schoolmen,  prophets, 
enthusiasts,  ^-c. 

Fleat  HeracUtus,  an  rideat  Democritiis?  in  attempting  to  speak  of  these 
symptoms,  shall  I  laugh  with  Democritus,  or  weep  with  HeracUtus  ?  they  are 
so  ridiculous  and  absurd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragical  on  the 
other  :  a  mixed  scene  ofters  itself,  so  fidl  of  errors  and  a  promiscuous  variety 
of  objects,  that  I  know  not  in  what  strain  to  represent  it.  When  I  think  of 
the  Turkish  paradise,  those  Jewish  fables,  and  pontifical  rites,  those  pagan 
superstitions,  their  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images  of  all  matter, 
and  adore  them  when  they  have  done,  to  see  them  kiss  the  pyx,  creep  to  the 
cross,  &c.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  Democritus  :  but  when  I  see  them 
whip  and  torture  themselves,  grind  their  sovds  for  toys  and  trifles,  desperate, 
and  now  ready  to  die,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  with  Heraelitus.  Wlien  I  see 
a  priest  say  mass,  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  murmurings,  &c.  read  the 
customs  of  the  Jews'  synagogue,  or  Mahometa  Mescliitcs,  1  must  needs  e  laugh 
at  their  folly,  m?<m  teneatis  amici?  but  when  I  see  them  make  matters  of 
conscience  of  such  toys  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  devil,  to  endanger  their  soids, 
to  oflier  their  children  to  their  idols,  &c.  I  must  needs  condole  their  misery. 
^V^len  I  see  two  superstitious  orders  contend  pro  arts  et  focis,  with  such  have 

'•  Fol.  109.  post  abstinentiae  curas  miras  illusiones  doemonum  audivit.  '  Fol-  155.  post  senam 

meditationem  in  vigilia  dici  dominiccC  visioueni  habiiit  de  purgatorio.  ^  T'bi  multos  dies  raanent  jejuni 

consilio  sacerdotum  auxilia  invocantes.  '  In  Necromant.     Et  cibus  quidem  glandes  erant,  potus  aqua, 

lectus  sub  divo,  &c.  f  John  Everardus  Britanno.     Romaniis  lib.  edit.  IGll  describes  all  tlie  manner  of 

it.  f-  Varius  mappa  componere  risum  vi.\  poterat. 
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and  hold,  de  land  caprind,  some  write  such  great  volumes  to  no  purpose,  take 
so  much  pains  to  so  small  effect,  their  satires,  invectives,  apologies,  dull  and 
gross  fictions  ;  when  I  see  grave  learned  men  rail  and  scold  like  butter-women, 
metliiiiks  'tis  pretty  sport,  and  fit ''  for  Calphurnius  and  Democritus  to  laugh  at. 
But  when  I  see  so  much  blood  .sj)ilt,  so  many  murders  and  massacres,  so  many 
cruel  battles  fought,  &c.  'tis  a  fitter  subject  for  Heraclitus  to  lament.  '  As 
Merlin  when  he  sat  by  the  lake  side  with  Vortigern,  and  had  seen  the  white 
and  I'ed  dragon  fight,  before  he  began  to  interpret  or  to  speak,  iii  fletum  pro- 
rupit,  fell  a  weeping,  and  then  proceeded  to  declare  to  the  king  what  it  meant. 
I  should  first  pity  and  bewail  this  misery  of  human  kind  with  some  passionate 
preface,  wishing  mine  eyes  a  foimtain  of  tears,  as  Jeremiah  did,  and  then  to  my 
task.  For  it  is  that  great  torture,  that  infernal  plague  of  mortal  men,  omnium 
pestium  pestilentissima  superstitio,  and  able  of  itself  alone  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  all  other  plagues,  miseries  and  calamities  whatsoever  ;  far  more  cruel,  more 
pestiferous,  more  grievous,  more  general,  more  violent,  of  a  greater  extent. 
Other  fears  and  sorrows,  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  are  troublesome  for  the 
time  ;  but  this  is  for  ever,  eternal  damnation,  hell  itself,  a  plague,  a  fire  :  an 
inundation  hurts  one  province  alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  recovered ;  but  this 
superstition  involves  all  the  world  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied.  Sick- 
ness and  sorrows  come  and  go,  but  a  superstitious  soul  hath  no  rest  ;  ^-  super- 
stitione  inihutus  animus  nunquam  quietus  esse  potest,  no  peace,  no  quietness. 
■»•..  '  True  religion  and  superstition  are  quite  opposite,  longe  di versa  caruijicina  et  ■ 
pietas,  as  Lactantius  describes,  the  one  erects,  the  other  dejects  ;  illorum 
pietas,  mera  impietas;  the  one  is  an  easy  yoke,  the  other  an  intolerable  bm-den, 
an  absolute  tyranny ;  the  one  a  sure  anchor,  a  haven ;  the  other  a  tempestu- 
ous ocean;  the  one  makes,  the  other  mars;  the  one  is  wisdom,  the  other  is 
folly,  madness,  indiscretion ;  the  one  unfeigned,  the  other  a  counterfeit ;  the 
one  a  diligent  observer,  the  other  an  ape;  one  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  to 
hell.  But  these  differences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  their  particular 
sym])toms.  What  religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  consist,  every  cate- 
chism will  tell  you,  what  symptoms  it  hath,  and  what  efiects  it  produceth  :  but 
for  their  superstitions,  no  tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so 
many,  so  diverse,  so  uncertain,  so  inconstant,  and  so  different  from  them- 
selves. Tot  mundi  superstitiones  quot  ccelo  stellce,  one  saith,  there  be  as  many 
superstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be  stars  in  heaven,  or  devils  themselves 
that  are  the  first  founders  of  them  :  with  such  ridiculous,  absurd  symptoms 
and  signs,  so  many  several  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and  vexations  accom- 
panying, as  may  well  express  and  beseem  the  devil  to  be  the  author  and  main- 
tainer  of  them.  1  will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ex  ungue  leonem  guess  at 
the  rest,  and  those  of  the  chief  kinds  of  superstition,  which  beside  us  Chris- 
tians now  domineer  and  crucify  the  world,  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jews,  &c. 

Of  these  symptoms  some  be  general,  some  particular  to  each  private  sect ; 
general  to  all,  are,  an  extraordinai-y  love  and  affection  they  bear  and  show  to 
such  as  are  of  their  own  sect,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  to  such  as  are 
opposite  in  religion,  as  they  call  it,  or  disagree  from  them  in  their  superstitious 
rites,  blind  zeal,  (which  is  as  much  a  symptom  as  a  cause,)  vain  fears,  blind 
obedience,  needless  works,  incredibilities,  impossibilities,  monstrous  rites  and 
ceremonies,  wilfulness,  bhndness,  obstinacy,  &c.  For  the  first,  which  is  love 
and  hate,  as  ^  Montanus  saith,  nulla  firmior  amicitia  quam  quce  contrahitur 
hinc  ;  nulla  discordia  major,  quam  quce  a  religione  fit;  no  greater  concord,  no 
greater  discord  than  that  which  proceeds  from  religion.  It  is  incredible  to 
relate,  did  not  om-  daily  experience  evince  it,  what  factions,  qtiatn  teterrimce 

'"  Pleno  ridet  Calphurnius  ore.  Hor.  '  Alanus  de  Insulis.  '■  Cicero  1.  de  finibus.  '  Jn  Micah 

comment. 
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factiones,  (as  "'  Rich.  Dinoth  writes)  have  been  of  late  for  matters  of  religion  in 
Fi'anee,  and  what  hurlyburlies  all  over  Europe  for  these  many  years.  Nihil  est 
quod  tarn  impotenter  rapiat  homines,  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio  ;  siquidem 
p-o  ea  omnes  genies  corpora  et  animas  devovere  solent,  et  arctissimo  necessitudi- 
nis  vinculo  se  invicem  colligare.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  servants  of  one 
Lord,  members  of  one  body,  and  therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly 
beloved,  inseparably  allied  in  the  greatest  bond  of  love  and  familiarity,  imited 
partakers  not  only  of  the  same  cross,  but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers,  at  all 
times,  upon  all  occasions  :  as  they  did  in  the  primitive  church,  J,c^sthe  5.  they 
sold  their  patrimonies,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  many  such 
memorable  examples  of  mutual  love  we  have  had  under  the  ten  general  perse- 
cutions, many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  discord  none  like,  as 
our  Sanour  saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the  world  to  set  father  against  son, 
&c,  Tn  imitation  of  whom  the  devil  belike  ("  nam  superstitio  irrep.nt  i^ertp  reli- 
gionis  imitatrix,  superstition  is  still  religion's  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in 
this)  doth  so  combine  and  glue  together  his  superstitious  followers  in  love  and 
affection,  that  they  will  live  and  die  together  :  and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath 
he  still  inspired  to  any  other  superstition  opposite  ?  How  those  old  Romans 
were  affected,  those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a  witness,  and  that  cruel  execu- 
tioner in  Euscbius,  aut  Ufa  ant  morere,  sacrifice  or  die.  No  greater  hate,  more 
continuate,  bitter  faction,  wars,  persecution  in  all  ages,  than  for  matters  of  reli- 
gion, no  such  feral  opposition,  father  against  son,  mother  against  daughter, 
husband  against  wife,  city  against  city,  kingdom  against  kingdom  :  as  of  old 
at  Tentira  and  Combos  : 


"  "  Immortale  odium,  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus, 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  viciuorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quum  solos  credit  habendos 
Esse  deos  quos  ipse  colat." 


"  Immortal  hate  it  breeds,  a  wound  past  cure, 
And  fury  to  the  commons  still  to  endure  : 
IJecause  one  city  fother's  gods  as  vain 
Deride,  and  his  alone  as  good  maintain." 


The  Turks  at  this  day  count  no  better  of  us  than  of  dogs,  so  they  commonly 
call  us  giaours,  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that  their  main  quarrel  and  cause  of 
Christian  persecution.  If  he  will  turn  Turk,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a 
brother,  and  had  in  good  esteem,  a  Mussulman  or  a  believer,  which  is  a  greater 
tie  to  them  than  any  affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jews  stick  together  like 
so  many  burrs ;  but  as  for  the  rest,  whom  they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and 
abhor,  they  cannot  endure  their  Messiah  should  be  a  common  saviour  to  us  all, 
and  rather,  as  P  Luther  writes,  "  than  they  that  now  scoff  at  them,  curse  them, 
persecute  and  revile  them,  shall  be  coheirs  and  brethren  with  them,  or  have 
any  part  or  fellowship  with  their  Messiah,  they  would  crucify  their  Messiah  ten 
times  over,  and  God  himself,  his  angels,  and  all  his  creatiu'es,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, though  they  endure  a  thousand  hells  for  it."  Such  is  their  malice 
towards  us.  Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  their  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traitors  and  pseudo-catholics  will  declare 
unto  us ;  and  how  bitter  on  the  other  side  to  their  adversaries,  how  violently 
bent,  let  those  Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters  at  Merindol 
and  Cabriers,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  Duke  of  Alva's  tyranny  in  the  Low 
Coimtries,  the  French  massacres  and  civil  wars.  "  i  Tantum  religio  potuit 
suadere  malorum.^'  "  Such  wickedness  did  religion  persuade."  Not  there 
only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we  read  of  bloody  battles,  racks  and  wheels,  sedi- 
tions, factions,  oppositions. 

"  '  obvia  signis 

Signa,  pares  .aquilas,  et  pila  minantia  pilis," 

Invectives  and  contentions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with  a  Jew,  Turk, 
or,  as  the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moors  to  live  amongst  them,  and  Jews,  than 

">  Gall.  hist.  lib.  1.  "  Lactantius.  °  Juv.  Sat.  15.  p  Comment,  in  Micah.    Ferre  non  possunt 

ut  illorum  Messias  communis  servator  sit,  nostrum  gaudium,  &C.  Messias  vel  decem  decies  crucifixuri 
essent,  ipsumque  Deum  si  id  fieri  posset,  una  cum  angelis  et  creaturis  omnibus,  nee  absterrentur  ab  hoc 
facto  et  si  mille  inferna  subeunda  forent.  i  Lucret.  '  Lucan. 
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Protestants  ;  "my  name  (saith  ^  Luther)  is  moi"e  odious  to  them  than  any  thief 
or  mm-(lcrer."  So  it  is  with  all  heretics  and  schismatics  whatsoever :  and  none 
so  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenets,  opinions,  ohstinate,  wilful,  refractory, 
peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiff  in  defence  of  them  ;  they  do  not  only  perse- 
cute and  hate,  but  pity  all  other  religions,  account  them  damned,  bUnd,  as  if 
they  alone  were  the  true  church,  they  are  the  true  heirs,  have  the  fee-simple  of 
heaven  by  a  pecidiar  donation,  'tis  entailed  on  them  and  their  posterities,  their 
doctrine  sound,  ;'er/M/2em  aureum  de  ccelo  delapsa  doctrina,  "let  down  from 
heaven  by  a  golden  rope,"  they  alone  are  to  be  saved.  The  Jews  at  this  day 
are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churlish,  saith  '  Luther,  that  soli  salvari,  soli 
domini  terraruni  salutari  volunt.  And  as  "Buxtorfius  adds,  "  so  ignorant  and 
self-willed  withal,  that  amongst  their  most  understanding  rabbins  you  shall  find 
nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart,  and  stupendous  obstinacy, 
in  all  their  actions,  opinions,  conversations  :  and  yet  so  zealous  with  all,  that  no 
man  living  can  be  more,  and  vindicate  themselves  for  the  elect  people  of  GOD." 
'Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Mahometans,  Gentiles  in  China,  and 
Tartary  ;  oiu-  ignorant  Papists,  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  and  peculiar  churches  of 
Amsterdam,  they  alone,  and  none  biit  they  can  be  saved,  "  "  Zealous  (as  Paul 
saith,  Rom.  x.  2.)  without  knowledge, "  they  wiU  endure  any  misery,  any  trouble, 
suffer  and  do  that  which  the  sunbeams  wdl  not  cndm-e  to  see,  Religionis  acti 
Furiis,  all  extremities,  losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow  chas- 
tity, wilfid  poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  die  a  thousand  deaths  as 
some  Jews  did  to  Pilate's  soldiers,  in  like  case,  exertos  prcebentes  jugulos,  et 
manifeste  prce  se  ferentes,  (as  Josephus  hath  it)  cariorem.  esse  ritd  sibi  legis 
pattice  observationem,  rather  than  abjure,  or  deny  the  least  particle  of  that 
religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  themselves  have  been  brought 
up  in,  be  it  never  so  absiu'd,  ridicidous,  they  Avill  embrace  it,  and  Avithout 
farther  inquiry  or  examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously  false, 
they  will  believe  it  ;  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  go  to  hell,  than 
we  shall  do  to  heaven.  Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  convince  his 
understanding,  show  him  his  errors,  grossness,  and  absurdities  of  his  sect. 
Nan  jKrsuadebis  etiamsi  pers?/aseris,  he  wiU  not  be  persuaded.  As  those 
pagans  told  the  Jesuits  in  Japona,  y  they  would  do  as  their  forefathers  have 
done  :  and  with  Ratholde  the  Frisian  Prince,  go  to  hell  for  company,  if  most 
of  their  friends  M^ent  thither  :  they  will  not  be  moved,  no  persuasion,  no  tor- 
ture can  stir  them.  So  that  papists  caunot  brag  of  their  a^ows,  poverty, 
obedience,  orders,  merits,  martyrdoms,  fastings,  alms,  good  works,  pilgrim- 
ages :  much  and  more  than  all  this,  I  shall  show  you,  is,  and  hath  been  done 
by  these  superstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idolaters  and  Jews  :  their  blind  zeal 
and  idolatrous  superstition  in  all  kinds  is  much  at  one  ;  little  or  no  difference, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.  For  if  a 
man  shall  duly  consider  those  superstitious  rites  amongst  the  Ethnics  in  Japan, 
the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the  Chinese  idolaters,  ^  Americans  of  old,  in  Mexico 
especially,  Mahometan  priests,  he  shall  find  the  same  government  almost,  the 
same  orders  and  ceremonies,  or  so  like,  that  they  may  seem  all  apparently  to 
be  derived  from  some  heathen  spirit,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  no  better  than 
the  rest.  In  a  Avord,  this  is  common  to  all  superstition,.: there  is  nothing  so 
mad  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous,  impossible,  incredible,  which  they  will  not 
believe,  observe,  and  diligently  perform,  as  much  as  in  them  lies  ;  nothing  so 
monstrous  to  conceive,  or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cruel  to  suffer,  which 
they  wiU  not  willingly  undertake.      So  powerful  a  thing  is  superstition.      "  ^  0 

'  Ad  Galat.  comment.     Nomen  odiosius  meum  quam  ullus  homicida  aut  fur.  •  In  comment.  Micali. 

Adeo  incomprehensibilis  et  aspera  eorura  superbia,  &c.  "  Synagog.  Juda;orum,  ca.  1.  Inter  eorura  intelli- 
gentissimos  Rabbinos  nil  pra;ter  ignorantiam  et  insipientiam  grandem  invenies,  liorrendam  indurationem, 
et  obstinationem,  &c.  '  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  Act.  xv.  y  M.ahint  cum  illis  insauire,  quani 

cum  aliis  bene  sentlre.  '  Acosta,  1.  5.  •"  O  jEgypte,  religionis  tua;  solae  supersunt  fabulae  ea-que 

iucredibiles  posteris  tuis. 
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Eg3qit  (as  Trismcgistus  exclaims)  thy  religion  is  fables,  and  such  as  posterity 
■will  not  believe. "  I  know  that  in  true  rehgion  itself,  many  mysteries  are  so 
apprehended  alone  by  faith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turks  especially 
deride,  Christ's  incarnation,  resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  quod  idea 
credcndum  (saith  Tertullian)  quod  incredibile,  S^x.  many  miracles  not  to  be  con- 
troverted or  disputed  of.  Mirari  non  rimari  sapientia  vera  est,  saith  ^  Gerhar- 
dus  ;  et  in  divinis  (as  a  good  father  informs  us)  qucedam  credenda,  qucedam 
admiranda,  ^'c.  some  things  are  to  be  believed,  embraced,  followed  with  all 
submission  and  obedience,  some  again  admired.  Though  Julian  the  apostate 
scoff  at  christians  in  this  point,  quod  captivemus  intcUectuni  in  ohsequium fidei , 
saying,  that  the  Christian  creed  is  like  the  pythagorean  Ipse  dixit,  we  make 
our  will  and  imderstanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  faith,  without  farther 
examination  of  the  truth  ;  yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  ansAvers,  our  creed  is  rc/;!/- 
oris  prccstantice,  and  much  more  divine  ;  and  as  Thomas  will,  pie  consideranti 
semper  stippetunt  rationes,  ostendeides  credibtlitatem  in  mysteriis  supernatura- 
libus,  we  do  absolutely  believe  it,  and  upon  good  reasons,  for  as  Gregory  well 
informeth  us  ;  Fides  non  liabet  meritum,  idn  Jmmana  ratio  qua^rit  experimen- 
tum  ;  that  faith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name  of  faith,  that  will  not 
apprehend  Avithout  a  certain  demonstration  :  we  must  and  Avill  believe  God's 
wortl_;._and.i£,we  be  mistaken  or  err  in  our  general  belief,  as  "^  Richardus  de 
Sancto  Victore  vows  he  will  say  to  Christ  himself  at  the  day  of  judgment  ; 
"  Lord,  if  we  be  deceived,  thou  alone  hast  deceived  us  :"  thus  we  plead.  But 
for  the  rest  I  will  not  justify  that  pontificial  consubstantiation,  that  which 
^  Mahometans  and  Jews  justly  except  at,  as  Campanella  confesseth,  Atheismi 
triumphat.  cap.  12.  /bl.  125,  dijicillimuni  dogma  esse,  ?7ec  aliud  subjectzan 
magis  hcereticoru77i  blaspheniiis,  et  stultis  inisionibus  politicorum  reperiri.  Thoy 
hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane  manducari ;  and  besides  they  scoff  at  it, 
vide  gentem  comedentem  Deum  suum,  inquit  quidam  Maurtis.  ^  Hunc  Deum 
muscce  et  vermes  irrident,  quwni  ipsum  poUuunt  et  devoratit,  subditus  est  iqni, 
aquce,  et  latrones  furantur ,  pixidem  auream  humi  prosternunt,  et  se  tamen  non 
defendit  hie  Deus.  Qui  fieri  potest,  ut  sit  ititeger  in  singulis  hostits  jmrticulis, 
idem  corpus  numero,  tam  multis  locis,  ccelo,  terra,  8^'c.  But  he  that  shall  read 
the  ^Turks' Alcoran,  the  Jews'  Talmud,  and  papists' golden  legend,  in  the  mean 
time  will  swear  that  such  gross  fictions,  fables,  vain  traditions,  prodigious  para- 
doxes and  ceremonies,  could  never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  than  that  of 
the  devil  himself,  which  is  the  author  of  confusion  and  lies  ;  and  wonder 
withal  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been  of  the  Jews,  such  learned  under- 
standing men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen  philosophers,  could  ever 
be  persuaded  to  believe,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of  them  :  autfraudem 
non  detegere  :  but  that  as  s  Vanninus  answers,  ob  publiccB  potestatis  formidinem 
allatrare  jMlosophi  non  audebant,  they  durst  not  speak  for  fear  of  the  lav\\  But 
I  will  descend  to  particulars  :  read  their  several  symptoms  and  then  guess. 

Of  such  symptoms  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or  that  irreligious 
religion,  I  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ridiculous,  some  again  feral  to 
relate.  Of  those  ridicidous,  there  can  be  no  better  testimony  than  the  multi- 
tude of  their  gods,  those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them, 
their  feasts,  holy  days,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like.  The  Egyptians 
that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  lungs  before  Amasis  :  and  as  Mela 
writes,  13,000  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  chronicles,  that  bragged  so 
much  of  their  knowledge  of  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
geometry  :  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20,000  cities  :  yet  at 
the  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross  :   they  worshipped, 

^  Meditat.  19.  de  coena  domin.  ■;  Lib  1.  de  trin.  cap.  2.  si  decepti  sumus,  &c.  ''  Vide  Samsatis 

Isphocanis  objectiones  in  monachum  Milesiuin.  "  Lege  Ilossman.  Mus  exenteratus.  '  As  true  as 

Homer's  Iliad,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  ^aop's  Fables.  c  Dial.  52.  de  oraculis. 
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as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  sun  and  moon  under  the  name  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
and  after,  such  men  as  were  beneficial  to  them,  or  any  creature  that  did  them 
good,  In  the  city  of  Buhasti  they  adored  a  cat,  saith  Herodotus.  Ibis  and 
storks,  an  o.x  (saith  PHny)  ''  leeks  and  onions,  Macrobius, 

"  '  Porniin  et  cfepe  deos  imponere  nubibus  ausi, 
llos  tu  Nile  deos  colis." 

Scoffing  ■*  Lucian  in  his  vera  Historia  :  which,  as  he  confesseth  himself,  was 
not  persuasively  written  as  a  truth,  hut  in  comical  fashion  to  glance  at  the 
monstrous  fictions  and  gross  absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride  with- 
out doubt  this  prodigious  Egyptian  idolatry,  feigns  this  story  of  himself  ;  that 
when  he  had  seen  the  Elysian  fields,  and  was  now  coming  away,  Rhadamanthus 
gave  him  a  mallow  root,  and  bade  hiin  pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  any  peril 
or  extremity  ;  which  he  did  accordingly  ;  for  when  he  came  to  Hydamordia  in 
the  island  of  treacherous  women,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his  root,  and  was 
instantly  delivered.  The  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  had  as  many  proper  gods  of 
their  own  invention  ;  see  the  said  Lucian  de  ded  Syria.  Morney  cap.  22.  de 
veritat.  relig.  Guliel.  Stuckius  '  Sacrorum  Sacrificiorumque  Gentil.  descript. 
Peter  Faber  Semester,  /.  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.  Selden  de  diis  Syris,  Purchas'  pil- 
grimage, ™  Rosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giraldus  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides  their  own  gods,  which  were  majorum  and 
minoru7n  gentium,  as  Varro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain  ;  some  celestial,  select, 
and  great  ones,  others  indigenous  and  Semi-dei,  Lares,  Lemures,  Dioscuri, 
Soteres,  and  Parastata?,  dii  tutelares  amongst  the  Greeks  :  gods  of  all  sorts, 
for  all  functions  ;  some  for  the  land,  some  for  sea  ;  some  for  heaven,  some  for 
hell  ;  some  for  passions,  diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  hus- 
bandry, woods,  waters,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  All  actions  and  oflaces,  Pax- 
Quies,  Salus,  Libertas,  Fcelicitas,  Strenua,  Stimula,  Horta,  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius,  Febris,  Pallor,  Invidia,  Protervia,  Risus, 
Angei'ona,  Volupia,  Vacuna,  Viriplaca,  Veneranda,  Pales,  Neptunia,  Doris, 
kings,  emperors,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices  for  them,  they  did 
likewise  canonise  and  adore  for  gods,  and  it  was  usually  done,  usitatum  apud 
antiquos,  as  "  Jac.  Boissardus  well  observes,  deijicare  homines  qui  heneficiis 
mortales  juvarent,  and  the  devil  was  still  ready  to  second  their  intents,  statim 
se  ingessit  illorum  sepulchris,  stai/ds,  temjjlis,  aris,  ^c.  he  crept  into  their 
temples,  statues,  tombs,  altars,  and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  ciu*e  diseases,  do 
miracles,  &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  iEscidapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo,  Mopsus,  Amphiaraus, 
&c.  dii  et  Serni-dii.  For  so  they  were  Semi-dii,  demi-gods,  some  medii  inter 
Deos  et  homines,  as  Max.  °  Tyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  26,  et  27 ,  maintains  and 
justifies  in  many  words.  "  When  a  good  man  dies,  his  body  is  buried,  but  his 
soul,  ex  homine  dcemon  evadit,  becomes  forthwith  a  demi-god,  nothing  dispa- 
raged with  malignity  of  air,  or  variety  of  forms,  rejoiceth,  exults  and  sees  that 
perfect  beauty  with  his  eyes.  Now  being  deified,  in  commiseration  he  helps 
his  poor  friends  here  on  earth,  his  kindred  and  allies,  informs,  succours,  ha. 
punisheth  those  that  are  bad  and  do  amiss,  as  a  good  genius  to  protect  and 
govern  mortal  men  appointed  by  the  gods,  so  they  will  have  it,  ordaining  some 
for  provinces,  some  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office,  some  for  another. 
Hector  and  Achilles  assist  soldiers  to  this  day  ;  ^sculajiius  all  sick  men,  the 
Dioscuri  seafaring  men,  &c,  and  sometimes  upon  occasion  they  show  them- 
selves. The  Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  J^scidapius,  he  saw  himself  (or  the  devil 
in  his  likeness)  non  somnians  sedvigilans  ipse  vidi :''   So  far  Tyrius.     And  not 

>■  O  sanctas  gentes  quibus  hsec  nascuntur  in  horto  Numina  !     Juven.  Sat.  15.  ■  Prudentius. 

"  Having  proceeded  to  deify  leeks  and  onions,  you,  ob  Egypt,  worship  such  gods."  ''  Prsefat.  ver.  hist. 

I  Tiguri,  fol.  1494.  "•  Rosin,  antiq.  Rom  1.  2.  c.  let  deiuceps.  "  Lib.  de  divinatione  et  magicis 

praestigiis  in  Mopso.  "  Cosmo  Paccio  Interpret,  nihil  ab  aeris  caligine  aut  figurarum  varietate  impeditus 

meram  pulchritudinem  meruit,  exultans  et  misericordia  motus,  cognates  amicos  qui  adhuc  niorantur  in  terra 
tuetur,  errantibus  succurrit,  &c.  Deus  hoc  jussit  ut  essent  genii  dii  tutelares  hominibus,  bonos  juvantes, 
males  punientes,  &c. 
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good  men  only  do  tliey  thus  adore,  but  tyrants,  monsters,  devils,  (as  p  Stukius 
inveighs)  Neros,  Domitians,  Heliogables,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores 
amongst  the  rest.      "  For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign  gods  ;" 

"  Et  domibus,  tectis,  thermis,  et  equia  soleatis 
Assignare  solent  ganios" 

saith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles,  Diverra  for  sweeping  houses,  Nodina 
knots,  Prcma,  Pramunda,  Hymen,  Ilymeneus,  for  weddings  ;  Comus  the  god 
of  good  fellows,  gods  of  silence,  of  comfort,  Hebe  goddess  of  youth,  Mena 
menstruarmn,  ^-c,  male  and  female  gods,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  dimensions, 
with  beards,  without  beards,  married,  unmarried,  begot,  not  born  at  all,  but,  as 
Minerva,  start  out  of  Jupiter's  head.  Hesiod  reckons  up  at  least  30,000  gods, 
Varro  300  Jupitcrs.  As  Jeremy  told  them,  their  gods  wcra  to  the  multitude  of 
cities  ; 

"  Quiequid  humus,  pelagua,  ccelum  miserabile  giguit  |      "  MHiatever  heavens,  se.a,  and  land  begat. 
Id  dixere  deos,  colles,  freta,  flumiua,  flammas."       i      UiUs,  seas,  and  rivers,  God  was  this  and  that," 

And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridiculous  occasions  ; 
"  As  children  make  babies  (so  saith  ^i  Morneus),  their  poets  make  gods,"  et 
(jitos  adorant  i)i  templis,  ludunt  in  Theatris,  as  Lactantius  scoffs.  Saturn,  a 
man,  gelded  himself,  did  eat  his  own  children,  a  cruel  tyrant  driven  out  of  his 
kingdom  by  his  son  Jupiter,  as  good  a  god  as  himself,  a  wicked  lascivious 
paltry  king  of  Crete,  of  whose  rapes,  lusts,  murders,  viUanies,  a  Avhole  volume 
is  too  little  to  relate.  Venus,  a  notorious  strumpet,  as  common  as  a  barber's 
chair,  Mars,  Adonis,  Anchises'  whore,  is  a  great  she-goddess  as  well  as  the 
rest,  as  much  renowned  by  their  poets,  with  many  such  ;  and  these  gods  so 
fabulously  and  foohshly  made,  ceremomis,  hi/mnis,  et  canticis  celehriint ;  their 
errors,  luctus  et  gctudia,  aniores,  iras,  mijMas  et  liberoruni  procreationes  ('  as  ^-:> 
Eusebius  well  taxeth),  weddings,  mirth  and  mournings,  loves,  angers,  and  .^HJS,, 
quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hjinns,  and  sing  of  in  their  ordinary  songs,  as 
it  were  publishing  their  villanies.  But  see  more  of  their  originals.  When  cf' 
Romvdus  was  made  away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacify  the  people, 
*  Julius  Proculus  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  by  Jupiter  into  heaven, 
and  therefore  to  be  ever  after  adored  for  a  god  amongst  the  Romans.  SyrO' 
plianes  of  Egypt  had  one  only  son,  whom  he  dearly  loved  ;  he  erected  his 
statue  in  his  house,  vrliich  his  servants  did  adorn  with  garlands,  to  pacify  their 
master's  wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so  by  little  and  little  he  was  adored  for  a 
god.  This  did  Semiramis  for  her  husband  Belus,  and  Adrian  the  emperor  by 
his  minion  Antinous.  Flora  was  a  rich  harlot  in  Rome,  and  for  that  she  made 
the  commonwealth  her  heir,  her  birthday  was  solemnised  long  after  ;  and  to 
make  it  a  more  plausible  holiday,  they  made  her  goddess  of  flowers,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  her  amongst  the  rest.  The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassa-us  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty  Coriolanus  desisted  from  his  wars, 
consecrated  a  church  Fortnnce  imdiebri ;  and  *  Venus  Barbata  had  a  temple 
erected,  for  that  somewhat  was  amiss  about  hair,  and  so  the  rest.  The  citizens 
"  of  Alabanda,  a  small  town  in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  favour  with  the  Romans 
(who  then  warred  in  Greece  with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to 
these  parts),  consecrated  a  temple  to  the  City  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a  god- 
dess, with  annual  games  and  sacrifices  ;  so  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  with 
shameful  flattery  of  the  one  side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other 
to  accept,  upon  so  vile  and  absurd  an  occasion.  Tidly  writes  to  Atticus,  that 
his  daughter  Tulliola  might  be  made  a  goddess,  and   adored   as   Juno   and 

V  Sacrorum  gent,  descript.  non  bene  meritos  solum,  sed  et  tyrannos  pro  diis  colunt,  qui  genus  humamim 
hon'endum  in  moduni  portentosa  immanitate  divexarunt,  &c,  foedas  meretrices,  &c.  i  Cap.  22.  de  ver. 

rel.  Deos  tinxerunt  eorum  poetae,  ut  infantium  puppas.  ■■  Proem,  lib.  Contra  pbilos.         *  Livius,  lib.  1. 

Deus  vobis  in  posterum  propitius,  Quirites.  '  Anth.  Verdure  Imag.  deorum.  "  Mulieris  candido 

splendeutes  amicimine  varioque  lajtentesgestimine,  verno  floreiites  conamine,  solum  sternentes,  &c.  Apuleius, 
lib.  11 .  de  Asino  aureo. 

Y  T 
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Minerva,  and  as  well  she  deserved  it.  Their  holy  days  and  adorations  were  all 
out  as  ridiculous  ;  those  Lupercals  of  Pan,  Florales  of  Flora,  Bona  dea,  Anna 
Percnna,  Saturnals,  &c.,  as  how  they  were  celebrated,  with  what  lascivious 
and  wanton  gestures,  bald  ceremonies,  '^  by  what  bawdy  priests,  how  they  hang 
their  noses  over  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith  >'  Lucian,  and  lick  blood  like  flies 
that  was  spilled  about  the  altars.  Their  carved  idols,  gilt  images  of  Avood,  iron, 
ivory,  silver,  brass,  stone,  ollm  truncus  eram,  ^-c.,  were  most  absurd,  as  being 
their  own  workmanship  ;  for  as  Seneca  notes,  adorard  lir/ncos  decs,  e.t  fahros 
interim  <]ui  fecerunt,  contemnunt,  they  adore  Avork,  contemn  the  workman  ;  and 
as  TertuUian  follows  it,  aSV  homines  non  essent  diis  2»'opitii,  non  essent  dii,  had 
it  not  been  for  men,  they  had  never  been  gods,  but  blocks  still,  and  stupid 
statues  in  which  mice,  swallows,  birds  made  their  nests,  spiders  their  webs, 
and  in  their  very  mouths  laid  their  excrements.  Those  images,  I  say,  were 
all  out  as  gross  as  the  shapes  in  Avhich  they  did  represent  them  :  Jupiter  with 
a  ram's  head.  Mercury  a  dog's,  Pan  like  a  goat,  Hecate  Avith  three  heads,  one 
with  a  beard,  another  Avithout  ;  see  more  in  Carterius  and  ^^  Verdurius  of  their 
monstrous  forms  and  ngly  pictures  :  and,  Avhich  Avas  absm-der  yet,  they  told 
them  these  images  came  from  heaven,  as  that  of  Minerva  in  her  temple  at 
Athens,  quod  e  coelo  cecidisse  credebant  accolce,  saith  Pausanias.  They  formed 
some  like  storks,  apes,  bulls,  and  yet  seriously  believed  ;  and  that  which  was 
impious  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  notorious  Avhoremasters,  inces- 
tuous Sodomites  (as  commonly  they  Avere  all,  as  Avell  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo, 
Mercury,  Neptune,  <kc.),  thieves,  slaves,  ch-udges  (for  Apollo  and  Neptune  made 
tiles  in  Phrygia),  kept  sheep,  Hercules  emptied  stables,  Vidcan  a  blacksmith, 
imfit  to  dn'ell  upon  the  earth  for  their  villanies,  much  less  in  heaA^en,  as 
a  Mornay  Avell  saith,  and  yet  they  gave  them  out  to  be  such  ;  so  Aveak  and 
brutish,  some  to  AAdiine,  lament,  and  roar,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenocephalus, 
as  also  all  her  Avecping  priests ;  Mars  in  Homer  to  be  Avounded,  vexed ;  Venus 
ran  away  crying,  and  the  like  ;  than  Avhich  Avhat  can  be  more  ridiculous  ? 
Nonne  ridiculum  lugere  q\iod  colas,  vel  colere  quod  lugeas  ?  (Avhicli  ^  Miuutius 
objects)  Si  dii,  cur  plangitis  ?  si  mortiii,  cur  adoratis  ?  that  it  is  no  marvel  if 
'^  Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition,  and  Pliny  could  so  scoff 
at  them  and  their  horrible  idolatry  as  they  did  ;  if  Diagoras  took  Hercides' 
image,  and  put  it  Under  his  pot  to  seeth  his  pottage,  Avhich  Avas,  as  he  said, 
his  13th  labour.  But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cy[)r.  4.  tract,  de  Idol, 
varietat.  Chr^^sostom  advers.  Gentil.  Arnobius  adv.  Gentes.  Austin,  de  civ. 
dei.  Theodoret.  de  curat.  Grcec.  affect.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Minutius  Fcehx, 
Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Stuckius,  ho..  Lamentable,  tragical,  and  fearful  those 
symptoms  are,  that  they  should  be  so  far  forth  affrighted  Avith  their  fictitious 
gods,  as  to  spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  precious  time,  best  days  in  their 
honour,  to  '^  sacrifice  unto  them,  to  their  inestimable  loss,  such  hecatombs,  so 
many  thousand  sheep,  oxen  Avitli  gilded  horns,  goats,  as  ^  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  ^  Marcus  Jidianus,  surnamed  oh  crehras  hostias  Victimarius,  et  Tauricre- 
mics,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  emperors  usually  did  Avith  such  labour  and 
cost ;  and  not  emperors  only  and  great  ones,  pro  communi  bono,  Avere  at  this 
charge,  but  private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions.  Pythagoras  offered  a 
hundred  oxen  for  the  invention  of  a  geometrical  problem,  and  it  was  an  ordinary 
thing  to  sacrifice  in  "  Lucian's  time,  "  a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  four  oxen 

»  Magna  religione  queeritur  quie  possit  adulteria  plura  numerare  Minut.  v  Lib.  de  saerificiis,  Fumo 

inhiantes,  et  muscarum  in  morem  sanguinem  exugentes  circum  aras  effusum.  ^  Imagines  Deorum  lib.  sic 

Inscript.  "  De  ver.  relig.  cap.  22.  Indigni  qui  terram  calcent,  &:c.  >>  Octaviano.  "^  Jupiter  Tra- 

goedus,  de  saerificiis,  et  passim  alias.  <^  666  several  kinds  of  sacrifices  in  Egypt  Major  reckons  up,  torn.  2. 

coll.  of  which  read  more  in  cap.  1.  of  Laurentius  Pignorius  his  Egj'pt  characters,  a  cause  of  which  Sanuhius 
gives  subcis.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  '  Herod.  Clio.  Immolavit  Iccta  pecora  ter  mille  Delphis,  una  cum  lectis  phialis 
tribus.  '  Superstitiosus  Julianus  iunumeras  sine  parsimonia  pecudes  mactavit.  Amianus  25.  Boves  albi. 

M.  Csesari  salutem,  si  tu  viceris  perimus;  lib.  3.  Romani  obsen-antissimi  sunt  ceremoniarum,  bello  prae- 
sertim.  s  De  saerificiis :  huculam  pro  bona  valetudine,  boves  quatuor  pro  divitiis,  centum  tauros  pro 

sospite  a  Trojae  reditu,  &c. 
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for  wealth,  a  hundred  for  a  kingdom,  nine  hulls  for  their  safe  return  from 
Troja  to  Pylus,"  &c.      Eveiy  god  almost  had  a  pecidiar  sacrifice — the   Sun 
horses,  Vulcan  fire,  Diana  a  white  hart,  Venus  a  turtle,  Ceres  a  hog,  Proser- 
pine a  black  lamb,  Neptune  a  bull  (read  more  in  ''  Stukius  at  large),  besides 
sheep,  cocks,  corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings,   as  if  their  gods  were 
aftected  with  blood  or  smoke.   "  And  surely  ('  saith  he)  if  one  should  but  repeat 
the  fopperies  of  mortal  men,  in  their  sacrifices,  feasts,  worshipping  their  gods, 
their  rites  and  ceremonies,  what  they  think  of  them,  of  their  diet,  houses, 
orders,  etc.,  what  prayers  and  vows  they  make;  if  one  should  but  observe  their 
absurdity  and  madness,  he  would  burst  out  a  laugliing,  and  pity  their  folly." 
For -what  can  be  more  absurd  than  their  ordinary  prayers,  petitions,  "^requests, 
saci-ifices,  oracles,  devotions  ?  of  which  we  have  a  taste  in  Maximus  Tyrius, 
senn.  1.   Plato's  Alcibiades  Secundus,  Persius  Sat.  2.    Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  there 
likewise' exploded,  Mactant  opimas  et  pingues  hostias  cleo  quasi  esurienti,  2)ro- 
fundunt  vina  tanquam  sitienti,  lumina  accendunt  velut  in  tenebris  agenti  (Lac- 
tantius,  lib.  2.  caj).  6).     As  if  their  gods  were  hungry,  athirst,  in  the  dark, 
they  light  candles,  ofler  meat  and  drink.      And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their 
counsels  and  give  oracles,  e  viscerum  sterqtiiUniis,  out  of  the  bowels  and  excre- 
meutal  parts  of  beasts  ?  sordidos  deos  Varro  truly  calls  them  therefore,  and  well 
he  might.      I  say  nothing  of  their  magnificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those 
majestical  structui-es  :   to  the  roof  of  Apollo  Didymeus'  temple,  ad  branchidas, 
as  ^  Strabo  writes,  a  thousand  oaks  did  not  suffice.   Who  can  relate  the  glorious 
splendour,    and   stupend  magnificence,   the   sumptuous  building   of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  Jupiter  Ammon's   temple   in  Africa,   the   Pantheon   at  Rome,   the 
Capitol,  the  Sarapium  at  Alexandria,  Apollo's  temple  at  Daphne  in  the  suburbs 
of  Antioch.      The  great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly  adorned,  and  so  capacious 
(for  10,000   men  might  stand   in  it  at  once),  that  fair  Pantheon  of  Cusco, 
described  by  Acosta  in  his  Indian  History,  which   eclipses   both  Jews   and 
Christians.      There  were  in  old  Jerusalem,  as  some  write,  408  synagogues  ; 
but  new  Cairo  reckons  up  (if  ™  Radzivilus  may  be  believed)  6800  mosques  ; 
Fez  400,  whereof  50  are  most  magnificent,  like  St.  Paul's  in  London.    Helena 
built  300  fair  churches  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  one  Bassa  hath  built  400  mosques. 
The  Mahometans  have  1000  monks  in  a  monastery;  the  like  saith  Acosta  of 
Americans  ;  Riccius  of  the  Chinese,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built ;  and  more 
richly  endowed  some  of  therj,   than  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Germany,  or 
St.  Edmund's-Bury  in  England  with  us  :  who  can  describe  those  curious  and 
costly  statues,  idols,  images,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias  ?     I  conceal 
their  donaries,  pendants,  other  off'erings,  presents,  to  these  their  fictitious  gods 
daily  consecrated.     "  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  sent 
two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo  at  Delphos.     "  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  dedi- 
cated a  hundred  golden  tiles  in  the  same  place  with  a  golden  altar  :  no  man 
came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.     But  these  are  base  ofterings  in  respect  ; 
they  offered  men  themselves  alive.    The  Leucadians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacrificed 
every  year  a  man,  avernmcandcB  deoriim  irce  causa,  to  pacify  their  gods,  de 
7nontis  jyrwcipitio  dejecenmt,  b)C.  and  they  did  voluntarily  undergo  it.    The  Decii 
did  so  sacrifice,  Diis  manibus;   Cm-tius  did  leap  into  the  gulf.      Were  they  not 
all  strangely  deluded  to  go  so  far  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both 
in  war  and  peace,  as  Polybius  relates  (which  their  augurs,  priests,  vestal  virgins 
can  witness),  to  be  so  superstitious,  that  they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives 
than  omit  any  ceremonies,  or  offend  their  heathen  gods  ?     Nicias,  that  generous 
and  valiant  captain  of  the  Greeks,  overthrew  the  Athenian  navy,  by  reason  of 

•>  De  sacris  Geiitil.  et  sacrific.  Tyg.  159fi.  '  Enimvero  si  quis  recenseret  qure  stulti  mortales  in  festis, 

sacrificiis,  cliisaclorandis,  &c.  quae  vota  faciant,  quid  de  iis  statuant,  &c.  hand  scio  an  risunis,  &c.  ''  Max. 
Tyrius  ser.  1.  Croesus  regum  omnium  stultissimus  de  lebete  consulit,  alius  de  numero  arenarum,  dimensione 
maris,  &c.  'Lib.  4.  >"  Perigr.  Uierosol.  "  Solinus.  "Herodotus. 
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liis  too  mucli  aiiperstition,  p  because  the  augurs  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set 
sail  from  the  haven  of  Syracuse  whilst  the  moon  was  eclipsed ;  he  tarried  so 
long  till  his  enemies  besieged  him,  he  and  all  liis  array  were  overthrown.  The 
'1  Farthians  of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this  kind,  they  would  rather  lose  a  victory, 
nay  lose  their  own  lives,  than  fight  in  the  night,  'twas  against  their  religion. 
The  Jews  would  make  no  resistance  on  the  Sabbath,  when  Pompeius  besieged 
Jerusalem ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africa,  set  upon  by  the  Goths, 
suffered  themselves  upon  the  same  occasion  to  be  utterly  vanquished.  The 
superstition  of  the  Dibrenscs,  a  bordering  town  in  Epirus,  besieged  by  the 
Turks,  is  miraculous  almost  to  report.  Because  a  dead  dog  was  flung  into  the 
only  fountain  which  the  city  had,  they  would  die  of  thirst  all,  rather  than  drink 
of  that  '■  unclean  water,  and  yield  up  the  city  upon  any  conditions.  Though 
the  prfetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  persuasions, 
their  superstition  was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must  all  forthwith  die 
or  yield  up  the  city.  Vix  ausimi  ipse  credere  (saitli  ^  Barlctius)  tantam  siiper- 
stitionem,  eel  affirmare  leoissimam  hanc  causam  tantte  rei  vel  magis  ridiculam, 
quum  non  duhitem.  risum  potius  quam  admirationern  posteris  excitaturam.  The 
story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was  ashamed  to  report  it,  because  he  thought 
nobody  would  believe  it.  It  is  stupend  to  relate  what  strange  efi'ects  this 
idolatry  and  superstition  hath  brought  forth  of  the  latter  years  in  the  Indies 
and  those  bordering  parts  :  '  in  what  feral  shapes  the  "  devil  is  adored,  ne  quid 
mall  intentent,  as  they  say  ;  for  in  the  mountains  betwixt  Scanderoon  and 
Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are  dwelling  a  certain  kind  of  people  called  Coords, 
coming  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  worsliip  the  devil,  and  allege 
this  reason  in  so  doing  :  God  is  a  good  man  and  will  do  no  harm,  but  the  devil 
is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he  hurt  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the 
devil  deludes  them,  how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  offer  men  and  women 
sacrifices  unto  him,  a  hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  in  Crete  to  Saturn 
of  old,  the  finest  children,  like  Agamemnon's  Iphigenia,  &c.  At  ^  Mexico, 
when  the  Spaniards  first  overcame  them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva  hominum 
corda  e  viventium  corporibus  extracta,  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living,  20,000  in 
a  year  (Acosta  lib,  5.  cap.  20)  to  their  idols  made  of  flour  and  men's  blood, 
and  every  year  6000  infants  of  both  sexes  :  and  as  prodigious  to  relate,  y  how 
they  bury  their  wives  with  husbands  deceased,  'tis  fearful  to  report,  and  harder 
to  believe, 

"  '  Nam  certamen  habent  l;Etlii  quae  viva  sequatur 
Conjugium,  pudor  est  non  licuissemori," 

and  burn  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a  grandee  dies,  ^  twelve 
thousand  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a  great  cham  departs,  or  an 
emperor  in  America  :  how  they  plague  themselves,  Avhich  abstain  from  all  that 
hath  life,  like  those  old  Pythagoreans,  with  immoderate  fastings,  ^  as  the 
Bannians  about  Surat,  they  of  China,  that  for  superstition's  sake  never  eat 
flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives,  never  marry,  but  live  in  deserts  and  by-places, 
and  some  pray  to  theii-  idols  twenty -four  hom-s  together  without  any  intermission, 
biting  of  thdr  tongues  when  they  have  done,  for  devotion's  sake.  Some  again 
are  lirought  to  that  madness  by  their  superstitious  priests  (that  tell  them  such 
vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joys  of  heaven  in  that  other  life),  '^  that 

p  Boteru3  polit.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  i  Plutarch  vit.  Crassi.  '  They  were  of  the  Greek  church. 

'  Lib.  5.  de  ge.stis  Scanderbegia.  '  In  templis  iiiimania  Idoloi^um  inon.stra  conspiciuutur,  marmorea, 

lignea,  lutea,  &c.  Riccius.  "  Deum  enim  placare  non  est  opus,  quia  non  nocet ;  sed  dacmoneni  sacrificiis 

placant,  &€.  »  Fer.  Cortesius.  y  M.  Polus.  Lod.  Vertomannus  navig.  lib.  G.  cap.  9.  P.  Martyr. 

Ocean,  dec.  '  Propertius  !ib.  '4  eleg.  12.     "  There  is  a  contest  amongst  the  living  wives  as  to  which  shall 

follow  the  husband,  and  not  be  a'lowed  to  die  for  him  is  accounted  n  disgrace."  »  Matthias  k  Michou. 

''  Epist.  Jesuit,  anno.  1.'54!).  a  Xaverto  et  socus.  Idemque  Hiccius  expedid.  ad  Sinas  1.  1.  per  totum  Jejuna- 
tores  .apud  eos  toto  die  carnibus  abstinent  et  piscibus  ob  religionem,  nocte  et  die  Idola  colentes  ;  nusquam 
egredientes.  ■=  Ad  immortalitatem  morte  aspirant  summi  niagistratus,  itc.  Et  miUti  mortales  hac  insauia, 
et  prtepostero  iramortalitatis  studio  laborant,  et  misere  pereunt :  rex  ipse  cl.am  venenum  hausisset,nisi  a 
servo  fuisset  detentus. 
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many  tliousaucis  voluntarily  break  their  own  necks,  as  Cleonibrotus  Ambor- 
ciatus,  auditors  of  old,  preci])itate  themselves,  that  they  may  participate  of 
that  unspeakable  happiness  in  the  other  world.  One  poisons,  another  strangles 
himself,  and  the  King  of  China  had  done  as  much,  deluded  M'ith  tlie  vain  hope, 
had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  servant.  But  who  can  sufficiently  tcU  of 
their  several  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments  ?  I  may  conclude  with 
''  Possevlnus,  R-l/gifacit  asperos  mites,  homines  eferis  ;  superstitio  ex  homini- 
hus  feras,  i-cligion  makes  wild  beasts  civil,  superstition  makes  wise  men  beasts 
and  fools  ;  and  the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  give  way  to  it,  are  no  better 
than  dizzards  ;  nay  more,  if  that  of  Plotinus  be  true,  is  unus  religionis  scop)us, 
ut  ei  qucm  cdimus  similes  fiamns,  that  is  the  drift  of  I'cligion  to  make  us  like 
him  whom  wc  worship  :  what  shall  be  the  end  of  idolaters,  but  to  degenerate 
into  stocks  and  stones  ?  of  such  as  worship  these  heathen  gods,  for  dii  gentium 
dcemonia,  <=  but  to  become  devils  themselves  ?  'Tis  therefore  exiiiosus  error,  et 
maxime  periadosus,  a  most  perilous  and  dangerous  error  of  all  others,  as 
*'  Plutarch  holds,  turbidenta  passio  hominem  consternans,  a  pestilent,  a  trouble- 
some passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.  Unhappy  superstition,  »  Pliny  calls 
it,  morte  non  finitur ,  death  takes  away  life,  but  not  superstition.  Impious  and 
ignorant  are  far  more  happy  than  they  which  are  superstitious,  no  torture  like 
to  it,  none  so  continuate,  so  general,  so  destructive,  so  violent. 

In  this  superstitious  row,  Jews  for  antiquity  may  go  next  to  Gentiles  :  what 
of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they  have  committed  in  their  groves  and 
high  places,  what  their  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  such  sectaries 
have  maintained,  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention  :  for  the  present,  I  presume 
no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  ignorant,  blind,  superstitious, 
wilful,  obstinate,  and  peevish,  tiring  themselves  M'ith  vain  ceremonies  to  no 
purjjose  ;  he  that  shall  but  read  their  rabbins'  ridicidous  comments,  their 
strange  interpretation  of  scriptures,  their  absurd  ceremonies,  fables,  childish 
tales,  which  they  stedfastly  believe,  will  think  they  be  scarce  rational  crea- 
tures ;  their  foolish  ^  customs,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and  how  they 
prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superstitious  washings,  how 
to  their  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials,  &c.  Last  of  all,  the 
expectation  of  their  Messiah,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vain  pomp  that 
shall  attend  him,  as  how  he  shall  terrify  the  Gentiles,  and  overcome  them  by 
new  diseases  ;  how  Michael  the  archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  how  he 
shall  gather  all  the  scattered  .Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  make  them  a 
great  banquet,  "  i  Wherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  that  ever  God 
made,  a  cup  of  wine  that  grevr  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in  Adam's 
cellar  ever  since."  At  the  first  course  shall  be  served  in  that  great  ox  in 
Job  iv.  10.,  "that  every  day  feeds  on  a  thousand  hills,"  Psal.  1.  10.,  that 
great  Leviathan,  and  a  great  bird,  that  laid  an  Qgg  so  big,  "  ^  that  by  chance 
tumbling  out  of  the  nest,  it  knocked  down  three  hmidred  tall  cedars,  and 
breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned  one  hundred  and  sixty  villages  : ' '  this  bird  stood 
up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a  hatchet  would  not 
fall  to  the  bottom  in  seven  years  :  of  their  Messiah's  '  wives  and  children  ; 
Adam  and  Eve,  &c.,  and  that  one  stupend  fiction  amongst  the  rest  :  when  a 
Roman  prince  asked  of  rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Ilanania,  why  the  Jews'  God  was 
compared  to  a  lion  ;  he  made  answer,  he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary  lion, 
but  to  one  in  the  wood  Ela,  which,  when  he  desu-ed  to  see,  the  rabbin  prayed 

^  Cantione  in  lib.  10.  Bonini  de  repub.  fol.  111.         «  Quin  ipsius  diaboli  ut  nequitiam  referant.         '  Lib. 
de  Buperstit.  6  Honiitiibus  vita;  finis  mors.nou  autem  superstitionis,  pi-ofert  htec  suos  termiiios  ultra  vitae 

finem.  h  Uuxtorfius  Sjiiagog.  .Jud.  c.  4.  Inter  precandum  nemo  pediculos  attingat,  vel  pulicem,  aut  per 

t'Ut'.ur  inferius  ventuui  enaittas,  &c.     Id.  c.  3.  et.  seq.  cap.  o(J.  '  lllic  omnia  animalia,  pisces,  aves,  quos 

Deus  unquam  creavit  maetabuntur,  et  vinum  g^uerosmn,  &c.  ''  Cujiis  lapsu  ceJri  altissinii  300  dejecti 

su:it,  quiimque  e  lapsu  ovum  fuerat  coufractun,  pagi  160  inde  submersi,  et  alluvione  inundati.  '  Every 

king  of  tlie  world  shall  send  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  be  his  wife,  because  it  is  written,  l*s.  xlv.  10.  "  Kings' 
daughters  shall  attend  ou  hiin,"  &c. 
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lo  God  lie  iniglit,  and  forthwith  tlie  lion  set  forward,  "  "^  Bnt  when  he  was 
four  hundred  miles  from  Home  he  so  i-oared  tluxt  all  the  grcat-hellied  women  in 
Rome  made  ahortions,  the  city  walls  fell  down,  and  when  he  came  a  hundred 
miles  neai'cr,  and  rrtared  the  second  time,  their  teeth  fell  out  of  their  heads, 
the  emperor  himself  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the  lion  went  hack."  With  an 
infinite  numher  of  such  lies  and  forgeries,  wliich  they  verily  helieve,  feed 
themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  time  Avill  by  no  persuasions  be 
diverted,  hut  still  crucify  their  souls  with  a  company  of  idle  ceremonies,  live 
like    slaves  and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  are  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians,  and  so  absurd 
in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken  that  which  is  most  sottish  out  of 
every  one  of  them,  full  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law,  their  Alcoran 
itself  a  gallimaufry  of  lies,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts,  stolen  from 
other  sects,  and  confusedly  heaped  up  to  delude  a  company  of  rude  and  bar- 
barous clowns.  As  how  birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet  when  he  came 
from  Mecca,  the  moon  came  down  from  heaven  to  visit  him,  "  how  God  sent 
for  him,  spake  to  him,  tfcc.,  with  a  company  of  stupend  figments  of  the  angels, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  &c.  Of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  three  sounds  to 
prepare  to  it,  which  must  last  fifty  thousand  years  of  Paradise,  which  wholly 
consists  in  coexmdi  et  comedendi  voluptate,  and  pecorinis  honiinibus  sc.rij)tuyn, 
besttaUs  heatitudo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  Virgil,  Dante,  Lucian,  nor  any  poet 
can  be  more  fabidous.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  most  vain  and  super- 
stitious, wine  and  swine's  flesh  arc  utterly  forbidden  by  their  law,  °  they  must 
pray  five  times  a  day  ;  and  still  towards  the  south,  wash  before  and  after  all 
their  bodies  over,  with  many  such.  For  fasting,  vows,  religious  orders,  pere- 
grinations, they  go  far  beyond  any  papists,  P  they  fast  a  month  together  many 
times,  and  must  not  eat  a  bit  till  sun  be  set.  Their  kalcndars,  dervises,  and 
torlachers,  kc.  are  more  ^  abstemious  some  of  them,  than  Carthusians,  Fran- 
ciscans, Anchorites,  forsake  all,  live  solitary,  fare  hard,  go  naked,  &c. 
>■  Their  pilgrimages  are  as  far  as  to  the  river  ^  Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of 
those  tracts  likewise  do),  to  wash  themselves,  for  that  river  as  they  hold  hath 
a  sovereign  virtue  to  purge  them  of  all  sins,  and  no  man  can  be  saved  that 
hath  not  been  washed  in  it.  For  which  reason  they  come  far  and  near  from 
the  Indies  ;  Maximus  gentium  omniimi  confluxus  est ;  and  infinite  numbers 
yearly  resort  to  it.  Others  go  as  far  as  Mecca  to  Mahomet's  tomb,  wdiich 
journey  is  both  mii-acidous  and  meritorious.  The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones 
to  stone  the  devil,  of  eating  a  camel  at  Cairo  by  the  way  ;  their  fastings,  their 
running  till  they  sweat,  their  long  prayers,  Mahomet's  temple,  tomb,  and 
building  of  it,  woidd  ask  a  whole  volume  to  dilate  :  and  for  their  pains  taken 
in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their  sins  are  forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so 
many  saints.  And  diverse  of  them  with  hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  wiU 
put  out  their  eyes,  "  *  that  they  never  after  sec  any  profane  thing,  bite  out 
their  tongues,"  &c.  They  look  for  their  prophet  Mahomet  as  Jews  do  for  their 
Messiah.  Read  more  of  their  customs,  rites,  ceremonies,  in  Lonicerus  Turcic. 
hist.  torn.  1.  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty -fourth  chapter.  Bredenhachius, 
cap.  4,  5,  6.  Leo  Afcr,  lib.  1.  Busbequius,  Sabcllicus,  Purchas,  lib.  3. 
cap.  3,  et  4,  5.  Theodoras  Bibliander,  &c.  Many  foolish  ceremonies  you 
shall  find  in  them  ;  and  which  is  most  to  be  lamented,  the  people  are  gene- 
rally so  curious  in  observing  of  them,  that  if  the  least  circumstance  be  omitted, 

■"  Quum  quadringentis  adhuc  milliaribus  ab  imperatore  Leo  hie  abesset,  tarn  fortiter  rugiebat,  ut  miilieres 
Romanae  abortieriut  oranes,  mutique,  &c.  "  Strozius  Cicogna  omnif.  mag.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  putida  multa  recenset 
ex  Alcorano,  de  coelo,  stellis,  Angelis,  Lonicerus  c.  21,  22.  1.  1.  "  Quinquies  in  die  orare  Tiirca-  tenentur 

ad  ineiidiem.  Bredenbacliiiig  cap.  5.  i'  In  qiiolibet  anno  mensem  integrum  jejunant  interdiu,  nee  ctime- 

deutes  nee  bibentes,  ^e.  'i  Nullis  unqu.am  multi  per  totam  fetatem  carnibus  vescuntur.  Leo  Afer. 

'  Lonicerus  to.  1  cap.  17.  18.  »  Gotardus  Arthus  ca.  33.  hist,  oi-ient.  Indirc  :  opinio  est  eNpi.atorium  osse 

Gangem  ;  et  nee  immdum  all  orani  peccato  nee  salvuui  fieri  posse,  qui  nou  hoc  (luniiue  se  abluat :  quam  ob 
causam  e.\  tota  India,  &c.  '  (Juia  nil  volunt  deinceps  vidcrc. 
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they  tliink  they  shall  he  damned,  'tis  an  irremissible  offence,  and  can  hardly 
he  forgiven.  I  kept  in  my  house  amongst  my  followers  (saith  Bushcquius, 
sometime  the  Turk's  orator  in  Constantinoj^le)  a  Turkey  boy,  that  by  chance 
did  eat  shell-fish,  a  meat  forbidden  by  their  law,  but  tlio  next  day  when  he 
knew  what  ho  had  done,  he  was  not  only  sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very  much 
troubled  in  mind,  would  weep  and  "  grieve  many  days  after,  torment  himself 
for  his  foul  offence.  Another  Turk  being  to  drink  a  cup  of  Avine  in  his  cellar, 
first  made  a  huge  noise  and  filthy  faces,  "  "^  to  warn  his  soul,  as  he  said,  that 
it  should  not  be  guilty  of  that  foid  fact  which  he  was  to  commit."  With  such 
toys  as  these  are  men  kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed,  that  they  dare  not  resist, 
or  offend  the  least  circumstance  of  their  law,  for  conscience '-sake  misled  by 
superstition,  wliich  no  human  edict  otherwise, *no  force  of  arms,  could  have 
enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians,  in  describing  of  whose  superstitious 
symptoms,  as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  I  may  say  tlmt  which  St.  Benedict  once 
saw  in  a  vision,  one  devil  in  the  market-place,  but  ten  in  a  monastery,  because 
there  was  more  work  ;  in  populous  cities  they  would  swear  and  forswear,  lie, 
falsify,  deceive  fast  enough  of  themselves,  one  devil  could  circumvent  a  thou- 
sand ;  but  in  their  rehgious  houses  a  thousand  devils  could  scarce  tempt  one 
silly  monk.  All  the  principal  devils,  I  think,  busy  themselves  in  subverting 
Cliristians  ;  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Mahometans,  are  extra  caulem,  out  of  the 
fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance,  they  make  no  resistance,  y  eos  enini  pulsare 
negligit,  quos  quieto  jure  possidere  se  sentit,  they  are  his  own  already  ;  but  ' 
Christians  have  that  shield  of  faith,  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  resist,  and  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be  overcome.  That  the  deval  is 
most-busy  amongst  us  that  are  of  the  true  church,  appears  by  those  several 
oppositions,  heresies,  schisms,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it, 
and  in  that  of  Rome  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself  now  sits  and  plays 
his  prize.  This  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to  work  even  in  the  Apostles'  time, 
many  A^itichrists  and  heretics  were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now 
present,  and  will  be  to  the  world's  end,  to  dementate  men's  minds,  to  seduce 
and  captivate  their  soids.  Their  symptoms  I  know  not  how  better  to  express, 
than  in  that  twofold  division,  of  such  as  lead,  and  are  led.  Such  as  lead  are 
heretics,  schismatics,  false  prophets,  impostors,  and  their  ministers  :  they  have 
some  common  sjauptoms,  some  peculiar.  Common,  as  madness,  folly,  pride, 
insolency,  arrogaucy,  singidarity,  peevishness,  obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn  and 
contempt  of  all  other  sects  :  Nidlius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri ;  ^  they 
will  approve  of  nought  but  what  they  first  invent  themselves,  no  interpretation 
good  but  what  their  infallible  spirit  dictates  :  none  shall  be  in  secundis,  no  not 
in  tertiis,  they  are  only  wise,  only  learned  in  the  truth,  all  damned  but  they 
and  their  followers,  cccdem  scripturarmn  faciunt  ad  materiam  suam,  saith 
Tertullian,  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures,  and  turn  it  as  a  nose  of  wax 
to  their  own  ends.  So  irrefragable,  in  the  meantime,  that  what  they  have 
once  said,  they  must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  triplica- 
tions, never  yield  to  death,  so  self-conceited,  say  what  you  can.  As  ^Bernard 
(erroneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P.  Aliardus,  omnes  patres  sic,  atque  ego  sic. 
Though  all  the  Fathers,  Councils,  the  whole  world  contradict  it,  they  care  not, 
they  arc  all  one  :  and  as  ''Gregory  well  notes  "of  such  as  are  vertiginous, 
they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all  err  ;  when  as  the  error  is  wholly  in  v-- 
their  own  brains."  Magallianus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Comment  on  1  Tim.  ^ 
xvi.  20,  and  Alphonsus  de  castro  lib.  1.  adversus  hcereses,  gives  two  more  j 
eminent  notes,  or  probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men  by,  (they  might  have       / 

"  Nullum  se  conflictantli  finem  facit.  '  Ut  in  aliquem  .lugulum  se  reciperet,  ne  reus  fieiet  ejus  delicti 

quod  ipse  erat  adniissurus.  y  Gregor.  Horn.  '  "  ISouiul  to  the  dictates  of  no  master."  »  Epist.  IDO. 
''  Orat.  8.  ut  vertigiue  coireptis  videulur  omnia  moveri,  omnia  iis  falsa  sunt,  quum  error  in  ipsorum  cerebro  sit. 
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taken  themselves  by  the  noses  wlicn  they  said  it)  "  "^  First  tliey  affect  novelties 
antl  toys,  ai\(l  prefer  falsehood  hefore  truth  ;  '•  secondly,  they  care  not  what 
they  say,  that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride  afterward, 
peevishness  and  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  the  last  gasp."  Peculiar  symp- 
/toms  are  prodigious  paradoxes,  new  doctrines,  vain  phantasms,  which  are  many 
'  and  diverse  as  they  themselves.  •=  Nicholaites  of  old  would  have  wives  in 
common:  Montanists  will  not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians,  forbidding  all  flesh, 
Severians  wine  ;  Adamians  go  naked,  ^  because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise  ;  and 
some  K  barefoot  all  their  lives,  because-  God,  Exod.  iii.  and  Joshua  v.  bid  Moses 
so  to  do  ;  and  Isaiah  xx.  was  bid  put  off  bis  shoes  ;  Manichees  hold  that 
Pythagorean  transmigration  of  souls  from  men  to  beasts  ;  "  'Uhe  Circmiicellions 
in  Africa,  with  a  mad  cruelty  made  away  themselves,  some  by  fire,  water, 
breaking  their  necks,  and  seduced  others  to  do  the  like,  threatening  some  if  they 
did  not,"  with  a  thousand  such  ;  as  you  may  read  in  'Austin  (for  there  were 
fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his  times,  besides  schisms  and  smaller  factious) 
Epiphanius,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  DancBUS,  Gab,  Prateohis,  ^c.  Of  prophets, 
enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  Ecclesiastical  stories  afford  many  examples  ; 
of  Elias  and  Cbrists,  as  our '^  Eudo  de  steliis,  a  Briton  in  King  Stephen's 
time,  that  went  invisible,  translated  himself  from  one  to  another  in  a  moment, 
fed  thousands  with  good  cheer  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  such  ;  nothing  so 
common  as  miracles,  visions,  revelations,  prophecies.  Now  whatJlLesc,  brain- 
sick heretics  once  broach,  and  impostors  set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
false,  and  prodigious,  the  common  people  will  follow  and  believe.  It  will  run 
along  like  murrain  in  cattle,  scab  in  sheep.  Ntdla  scabies,  as  Hie  said,  siiper- 
stitione  scabiosior  :  as  be  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog  bites  others,  and  all  in 
the  end  become  mad  ;  either  out  of  affection  of  novelty,  simplicity,  blind  zeal, 
hope  and  fear,  the  giddy-headed  multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther 
examination  approve  it. 

Sed  Vetera  querimur,  these  are  old,  JicEC  priusfuere.  In  our  days  we  have  a 
new  scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and  heretics.  A  new  company  of  actors,  of 
Antichrists,  that  great  Antichrist  himself:  a  rope  of  popes,  that  by  their  greatness 
and  authority  bear  down  all  before  them  :  who  from  that  time  they  proclaimed 
themselves  universal  bishops,  to  establish  their  own  kingdom,  sovereignty,  great- 
ness, and  to  enrich  themselves,  brought  in  such  a  company  of  human  traditions, 
purgatory,  Limbus  Patrion,  Infantum,  and  all  that  subterranean  geography, 
mass,  adoration  of  saints,  alms,  fastings,  bulls,  indulgencies,  orders,  friars,  images, 
shrines,  musty  relics,  excommunications,  confessions,  satisfactions,  blind  obe- 
diences, vows,  pilgrimages,  peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toys, 
intricate  subtleties,  gross  errors,  obscure  questions,  to  vindicate  the  better  and 
set  a  gloss  upon  them,  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  Avas  quite  eclipsed,  darkness 
over  all,  the  Scriptures  concealed,  legends  brought  in,  religion  banished, 
hyjjocritical  superstition  exalted,  and  the  Church  itself  ™  obscured  and  per- 
secuted :  Christ  and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo,  by  a  few  nccro- 
mantical,  atheistical  popes,  than  ever  it  was  by  "  Julian  the  Apostate,  Porphy- 
rins the  Platonist,  Celsus  the  physician,  Libanius  the  Sophister  ;  by  those 
heathen  emperors,  Hu7is,  Goths,  and  Vandals.  What  each  of  them  did,  by 
what  means,  at  what  times,  quibus  auxiliis,  superstition  climbed  to  tliis  height, 
traditions  increased,  and  Antichrist  himself  came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdeburg- 

'  Res  novas  affectant  et  inutiles,  falsa  veris  prseferont.  2.  quod  temeritas  effutierit,  id  superbia  post  modum 
tueliitiir  et  contumacise,  &c.  ''  See  more  in  Vincent.  Lyrin.  «  Aust.  de  h?eres.  usus  mulierum 

indiffei-ens.  '  Quod  ante  peccavit  Adam,  nudus  erat.  g  Alii  nudis  pedibus  semper  ambulant, 

h  Insana  feritate  sibi  non  parcunt  nam  per  mortes  varias  praecipitiorum  aquanim  et  ignium.  seipsos  necant, 
et  in  i.stum  furorem  alios  coyunt,  mortem  minantes  ni  faciant.  '  l<;ieii(li.  luvret.  ali   orlje  condito. 

I"  Nubrigensis.  lib.  cap.  19.  '  .lovlan.  I'ont.  Ant.  Dial.  '"Cum  per  I'ai^anos  nomen  ejus  persequi  non 

poterat,  sub  specie  religionis  fi-auduleuter  subvertere  disponebat.  "  Tliat  writ  de  pro/rsso  against 

C'liristians,  et  palestinum  deiun  (ut  Socrates  I'b.  3.  cap.  li».)  scripturam  iiugis  plenam,  &c.  vide  C'yrillum  in 
,iulianum,  Originem  in  C'elsum,  &c. 
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enses,  Kemiiisius,  Osiaiuler,  Bale,  Moniay,  Fox,  Uslier,  and  many  others 
relate.  In  tlie  mean  time.  Le  that  shall  but  see  their  profane  rites  and 
foolish  customs,  how  superstitiously  kept,  how  strictly  observed,  their  multitude 
of  saiivf§,~  mlages,  that  rabble  of  Romish  deities,  for  trades,  professions,  diseases, 
pcrsoBST" offices,  countries,  places  ;  St.  George  for  England  ;  St.  Denis  for 
France,  Patrick,  Ireland  ;  Andrew,  Scotland  ;  Jago,  Spain  ;  &c.  Gregory 
for  students  ;  Luke  for  painters  ;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for  philosophers  ; 
Crispin,  shoemakers  ;  Kathcrine,  spinners  ;  he.  Anthony  for  pigs  ;  Gallus, 
geese  ;  Wenccslaus,  sheep  :  Pelagius,  oxen  ;  Sebastian,  the  plague  ;  Valen- 
tine, falling  sickness :  ApoUonia,  tooth-ache  ;  Fetronella  for  agues  ;  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  offices  :  he  that  shall  observe 
these^lirngs,  their  shrines,  images,  oblations,  pendants,  adorations,  pilgrim- 
ages they  make  to  them,  what  creeping  to  crosses,  our  Lady  of  Loretto's  rich 
"  gowns,  her  douaries,  the  cost  bestowed  on  images,  and  nmnber  of  suitors  ; 
St.  Nicholas  Burge  in  France  ;  our  St.  Thomas's  shrine  of  old  at  Canterbury; 
those  relics  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Pratima,  St.  Denis  ;  and  how 
many  thousands  come  yearly  to  offer  to  them,  with  what  cost,  trouble,  anxiety, 
superstition  (for  forty  several  masses  are  dciily  said  in  some  of  their  v  churches, 
and  they  rise  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  mass,  come  barefoot,  kc),  how  they 
S})end  themselves,  times,  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous  observations ; 
their_taJles„and  figments,  false  miracles,  bu^dng  and  selling  of  pardons,  in- 
dulgences for  40,000  years  to  come,  their  processions  on  set  days,  their  strict 
fastirigsj"  monks,  anchorites,  friar  mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  ha. 
Their  vigils  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas, 
Palm-Sunday,  Blaise,  St.  Martin,  St.  Nicholas'  day ;  their  adorations,  exor- 
cisms, &c.,  will  think  all  those  Grecian,  Pagan,  Mahometan  superstitions, 
gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the  name,  time  and  place,  habit  only  altered,  to 
have  degenerated  into  Christians.  Whilst  they  prefer  traditions  before  Scrip- 
tures ;  those  Evangelical  Councils,  poverty,  obedience,  vows,  alms,  fasting, 
supererogations,  before  God's  Commandments  ;  their  own  ordinances  instead  ■ 

of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance,  blindness,  they  have  brought  the 
common  people  into  such  a  case  by  their  cunning  conveyances,  strict  discipline, 
and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain   of  damnation  they  dare  not  break  the  ■,, 
least  ceremony,  tradition,    edict  ;  hold  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat  in    j^fM^ 
Lent,  than  kill  a  man  :   their  consciences   are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready/  ^  V] 
to  despair  if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted  ;  and  will   accuse   their  own  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  heresy,  if  they  do  not  as 
they  do,  will  be  their  chief  executioners,  and  help  first  to  bring  a  faggot  to  burn 
them.     Wliat  mulct,  what  penance  soever  is  enjoined,  they  dare  not  hut  do 
it,  tumble  with  St.  Francis  in  the  mire  amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed,  go 
woolward,   Avhip  themselves,  build  hospitals,  abbeys,  &c.,  go   to  the   East  or 
West  Indies,  kill  a  king,  or  run  upon  a  sword  point :  they  perform  all,  without 
any  muttering  or  hesitation,  believe  all. 

"  4  lit  pueri  infantes  credunt  signa  omnia  ahena       I      "As  children  think  their  babies  live  to  be, 
Vivere,  et  esse  homines,  et  sic  isti  omnia  ficta  Do  they  these  brazen  images  they  see." 

Vera  putant,  credunt  siguis  cor  inesseaheuis."    | 

And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blind  zeal,  are  so 
gulled  and  tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own  too  credulous  simplicity 
and  ignorance,  their  epicurean  popes  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in  their 
sleeves,  and  are  merry  in  their  chambers  with  their  punks,  they  do  indulgere 
(jenio,  and  make  much  of  themselves.  The  middle  sort,  some  for  private  gain, 
hope  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  {quis  expcdivit  psitlaco  suimi  x"''p«)  popu- 
larity,  base  flattery,  must  and  will  believe  all  their  paradoxes   and  absurd 

"  One  image  had  one  gown  wortli  400  crowns  and  more.         v  As  at  our  lady's  church  at  Bergamo  in  Italy. 
1  Lucilius  lib.  I.  cap.  22.  de  falsa  relig. 
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tenets,  Avithout  exception,  ami  as  obstinately  maintain  and  put  in  practice  aU 
their  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their  religion  is  half  a  trade)  to 
tlic  death  ;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden  legend  itself,  Avith  all  the  lies  and 
talcs  in  it  :  as  that  of  St.  George,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Winifred,  St.  Denis,  he. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  Nic.  Ilarpsfield,  that  pharisaical  impostor,  amongst 
the  rest,  Ecclcsiast.  Hist.  cap.  22.  scec  pri^n.  sex.,  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate 
that  ridiculous  fable  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  as  when 
they  lived'',  how  they  came  to  Cologne,  by  whom  martyred,  ifec,  though  he 
can  say  nothing  for  it,  yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it  :  nohiliiavit  [inquit]  hoc. 
sceculum  Ursula  cum  comitibus,  cujus  historia  utinam  tarn  miki  esset  expedita 
el  ccrta,  qiiam  in  animo  meo  certuni  ac  expeditum  est,  earn  esse  cum  sodalibus 
heatam  in  coelis  virginem.  They  must  and  will  (I  say)  either  out  of  blind  zeal 
believe,  vary  their  compass  with  the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies, 
apply  themselves  to  the  times  and  seasons,  and  for  fear  and  flattery  are  con- 
tent to  subscribe  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  maintain  and  defend  their 
present  government  and  slavish  religious  schoolmen,  canonists,  Jesuits,  friars, 
priests,  orators,  sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
luxiu'iant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busy  themselves  in  those  idle  times, 
for  the  Church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adversai'ies,  or  better  to  defend  their 
lies,  fictions,  miracles,  transubstantiations,  traditions,  pope's  pardons,  pin-gato- 
ries,  masses,  impossibilities,  &c.  with  glorious  shows,  fair  pretences,  big  words, 
and  plausible  wits,  have  coined  a  thousand  idle  questions,  nice  distinctions, 
sul)tlcties,  Obs  and  Sols,  such  tropological,  allegorical  expositions,  to  salve  aU 
appearances,  objections,  such  quirks  and  quiddities,  quodUbetaries,  as  Bale 
saith  of  Ferribrigge  and  Strode,  instances,  ampliations,  decrees,  glosses, 
canons,  that  instead  of  sound  commentaries,  good  preachers,  are  come  in  a 
company  of  mad  sophisters,  primo  secimdo  secundarii,  sectaries.  Canonists, 
Sorbonists,  Minorites,  with  a  rabble  of  idle  controversies  and  questions,  ^an 
Papa  sit  Deus,  an  qnasi  Deus  ?  An  participet  utramque  Christi  naturam  ? 
Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to  be  a  humble  bee  or  a  gourd,  as  a  man  ? 
Whether  he  can  produce  respect  without  a  fomidation  or  term,  make  a  whore  a 
virgin  ?  fetch  Trajan's  soul  from  hell,  and  how  ?  Avith  a  rabble  of  questions 
about  hell-fire  :  whether  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  clout  shoes 
upon  a  Sunday  ?  whether  God  can  make  another  God  like  unto  himself  ? 
Such,  saith  Kemnisius,  are  most  of  your  schoolmen,  (mere  alchemists)  200 
commentators  on  Peter  Lambard  ;  [Pitsius  catal.  scriptorinn  Anglic,  reckons 
up  ISO  English  commentators  alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sentences),  Scotists, 
Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals,  &c.,  and  so  perhaps  that  of  St.  *  Austin  may  be 
verified.  Indocti  rapiunt  ccelum,  docti  interim  descendunt  ad  infernum.  Thus 
they  continued  in  such  eiTor,  blindness,  decrees,  sophisms,  superstitions  ;  idle 
ceremonies  and  traditions  Avere  the  sum  of  their  ncAA-coincd  holiness  and  reli- 
gion, and  by  these  knaveries  and  stratagems  they  Avere  able  to  inA'oh'e  multi- 
tudes, to  deceive  the  most  sanctified  souls,  and,  if  it  Avere  possible,  the  very 
elect.  In  the  mean  time  the  true  Church,  as  Avine  and  Avater  mixed,  lay  hid 
and  obscure  to  speak  of,  till  Luther's  time,  who  began  upon  a  sudden  to  defe- 
cate, and  as  another  sun  to  drive  away  those  foggy  mists  of  superstition,  to 
restore  it  to  that  purity  of  the  primitive  Church,  And  after  him  many  good 
and  godly  men,  divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavours,  and  still  do. 

"  "  And  what  their  ignorance  esteem'd  so  holy, 
Our  wiser  ages  do  account  as  folly." 

But  see  the  devil,  that  Avill  never  suffer  the  Church  to  be  quiet  or  at  rest :  no 
garden  so  Avell  tilled  but  some  noxious  Aveeds  grow  up  in  it,  no  wheat  but  it 

'  An.  441.  ^  Ilospinian  Osiander.  Anha^c  propositio  Deus  sit  cuciuljita  vel  scaraheus,  sit  seque  possibilis 
ac  IHjus  et  homo  ?  An  possit  respectum  productre  sine  fundaniento  et  terniiuo.  An  levius  sit  hominem 
jugulare  quam  die  doniiuico  calceuni  consuerc  'i  '  Ue  doct.  Christian.  "  Daniel. 
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Iiath  some  tares  :  \vc  have  a  mad  giddy  company  of  precisians,  sclusmatics, 
and  some  heretics^even  in  our  own  bosoms  in  another  extreme,  '■'■^Dum.  vitant 
stidti  v'lEa  m  contraria  cur rimt ;"  that  out  of  too  much  zeal  in  opposition  to 
Antichrist,  humane  traditions,  those  Romish  rites  and  superstitions,  will  quite 
demolish  all,  they  will  admit  ef  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting  days,  no  cross 
in  baptism,  kneeling  at  communion,  no  church  music,  &c.,  no  bishops'  courts, 
no  church  government,  rail  at  all  om-  church  discipUne,  Avill  not  hold  their 
tongues,  and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee,  0  >Sion  !  No,  not  so  much  as  degrees 
some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or  universities,  all  human  learning,  ('tis  cloaca 
(Uaboli)  hoods,  habits,  cap  and  surphce,  such  as  arc  things  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  wholly  for  ornament,  decency,  or  distinction'-sake,  they  abhor,  hate, 
and  snuft'  at,  as  a  stone-horse  when  he  meets  a  bear  :  they  make  matters  of 
conscience  of  them,  and  will  rather  forsake  their  hvings  than  subscribe  to 
tliemV  They  wiU  admit  of  no  holidays,  or  honest  I'ecreations,  as  of  hawking, 
hunting,  &c.,  no  churches,  no  bells  some  of  them,  because  papists  use  them  ; 
no  discipline,  no  ceremonies  but  Avhat  they  invent  themselves  ;  no  interpreta- 
tions of  scriptures,  no  comments  of  fathers,  no  councils,  but  such  as  their  own 
fantastical  spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio,  as  Socinians,  by  which  spirit  misled, 
many  times  they  broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  papists  themselves.  Some 
of  them  turn  prophets,  have  secret  I'evelations,  will  be  of  privy  council  with 
God  himself,  and  know  all  his  secrets,  y  Per  capillos  spiritmn  sanchim  tenent, 
et  omnia  sciunt  cum  sint  asini  07iinium  obstinatissimi,  a  company  of  giddy 
heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many  shall  be  saved  and  who  damned 
in  a  parish,  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven,  interpret  Apocalyj)ses,  (Commenta- 
tores  prcecipites  et  vertiginosos,  one  calls  them,  as  well  he  might)  and  tlioso 
hidden  mysteries  to  private  jiersons,  times,  places,  as  their  own  spirit  informs 
them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest,  and  precisely  set  down  when  the  world 
shall  ^ome  to  an  end,  what  year,  what  month,  what  day.  Some  of  them  again 
have  such  strong  faith,  so  presumptuous,  they  will  go  into  infected  houses, 
expel  devils,  and  fast  forty  days,  as  Christ  himself  did  ;  some  call  God  and 
his  attributes  into  question,  as  Vorstius  and  Socinus  ;  some  princes,  civil 
magistrates,  and  their  authorities,  as  anabaptists,  will  do  all  their  own  pi-ivate 
spirit  dictates,  and  nothing  else.  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  and  those 
Amsterdamian  sects  and  sectaries,  are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.  It 
is  a  wonder  to  reveal  what  passages  Sleidan  relates  in  his  Commentaries,  of 
Cretinck,  Knipperdohng,  and  theii"  associates,  those  madmen  of  Mmister  in 
Gennany  ;  what  strange  enthusiasms,  sottish  revelations  they  had,  how  ab- 
surdly they  carried  themselves,  deluded  others  ;  and  as  profane  Maehiavel  in  his 
political  disputations  holds  of  Christian  religion,  in  general  it  doth  enervate, 
debilitate,  take  away  men's  spirits  and  courage  from  them,  simpliciores  reddit 
homines,  breeds  nothing  so  courageous  soldiers  as  that  Roman  :  we  may  say 
of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion  takes  away  not  spirits  only,  but  wit  and 
judgment,  and  deprives  them  of  their  understanding  ;  for  some  of  them  are  so 
far  gone  with  their  private  enthusiasms  and  revelations,  that  they  are  quite 
mad,  out  of  their  wits.  Wliat  greater  madness  can  there  be,  than  for  a  man 
to  take  upon  him  to  be  a  God,  as  some  do  ?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and 
what  not  ?  In  ^  Poland,  1518,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sigismund,  one  said  he 
was  Christ,  and  got  him  twelve  apostles,  came  to  judge  the  world,  and  strangely 
deluded  the  commons.  ^  One  David  George,  an  illiterate  painter,  not  many 
years  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland,  took  upon  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  had 
many  followers.  Benedictus  Victorinus  Favcntinus,  consil.  lo,  writes  as  much 
of  one  Honorius,  that  thought  he  was  not  only  inspired  as  a  prophet,  but  that 

'  "  Whilst  these  fools  avoid  one  vice  tliev  run  into  another  of  an  opposite  character."  i  Agrip.  ep.  29. 
'  Alex,  (iaguin.  22.  Discipulis  .iscitis  niirum  in  niodum  populum  decepit.  »  Guicciard.  descrip.  Belg.  com. 
plures  habuit  asscclas  ah  iisdera  honoratus. 
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ho  was  a  God  himself,  and  had  "^  fniniliar  coufereucc  with  God  and  his  angels. 
Lavat.  de  sjK'ct.  c.  2.  part  8.  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sartorius,  that  thought 
he  was  the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap.  7.  of  diverse  others  that  had  conference 
with  angels,  Avcre  saints,  prophets.  Wierus,  lib.  3,  de  Lamiis  c.  7.  makes 
mention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he- was  God  the  Father  ;  of  an 
Italian  and  Spanish  prophet  that  held  as  much.  We  need  not  rove  so  far 
abroad,  we  have  familiar  examples  at  home :  Hackett  that  said  he  was  Christ ; 
Coppinger  and  Arthingtou  his  disciples  ;  '^  Burchet  and  liovatus,  hurned  at 
Norwich.  We  are  never  likely  seven  years  together  without  some  such  new 
prophets  that  have  several  inspirations,  some  to  convert  the  Jews,  some  fast 
forty  days,  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lion's  den ;  some  foretell  strange  things,  some 
for  one  thing,  some  for  another.  Great  precisians  of  mean  conditions  and  very 
illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous  zeal,  fasting,  meditation,  melancholy,  are 
brought  into  those  gross  errors  and  inconveniences.  Of  those  men  1  may  con- 
clude generally,  that  howsoever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and  men  of 
understanding  in  other  matters,  discourse  well,  Icesatn  habent  imaginationem^ 
they  are  hke  comets,  round  in  all  places  but  where  they  blaze,  ccetera  sani, 
they  have  impregnable  wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  in  this 
their  madness  and  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in  infinitiiyn  eriimpit 
shdtitia.  They  are  certainly  far  gone  with  melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad,  and 
have  more  need  of  physic  than  many  a  man  that  keeps  his  bed,  more  need  of 
hellebore  than  those  that  are  in  Bedlam. 

V 
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y  You  may  guess  at  the  prognostics  by  the  symptoms.  What  can  these  signs 
'  foretell  otherwise  than  folly,  dotage,  madness,  gross  ignorance,  despau',  obsti- 
nacy, a  reprobate  sense,  ''  a  bad  end  ?  What  else  can  superstition,  heresy 
produce,  but  wars,  tumults,  uproars,  torture  of  souls,  and  despair,  a  desolate 
land,  as  Jeremy  teacheth,  cap.  vii.  3-i,  when  they  commit  idolatry,  and  walk 
after  their  own  ways  ?  how  should  it  be  otherwise  with  them  ?  what  can  they 
expect  but  "  blasting,  famine,  dearth,"  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  Amos 
denoimceth,  cap.  iv.  vers.  9.  10.  to  be  led  into  captivity?  If  om*  hopes  be 
frustrate,  "  we  sow  much  and  bring  in  little,  eat  and  have  not  enough,  drink 
and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be  not  warm,  &c.  Haggai  i.  6.  we  look  for  much 
and  it  comes  to  httle,  whence  is  it  ?  His  house  was  waste,  they  came  to  their 
own  houses,  vers.  9.  therefore  the  heaven  stayed  his  dew,  the  earth  his  fruit." 
Because  we  are  superstitious,  irrehgious,  we  do  not  serve  God  as  we  ought,  all 
these  plagues  and  miseries  come  upon  us  ;  what  can  we  look  for  else  but  mutual 
wars,  slaughters,  fearful  ends  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come  eternal 
damnation  ?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  feral  battles  to  be  fought, 
so  much  Christian  blood  shed,  but  superstition  !  That  Spanish  inquisition,  racks, 
wheels,  tortures,  torments,  whence  do  they  proceed  ?  from  superstition.  Bodine 
the  Frenchman,  in  his  '^  method,  hist,  accounts  Englishmen  barbarians,  for  their 
civil  wars  :  but  let  him  read  those  Pharsalian  fields  '  fought  of  late  in  France  for 
religion,  their  massacres,  wherein  by  their  own  relations  in  twenty-four  years, 
I  know  not  how  many  milUons  have  been  consimied,  whole  families  and  cities, 
and  he  shall  find  ours  to  be  but  velitations  to  theirs.  But  it  hath  ever  been 
the  custom  of  heretics  and  idolaters,  when  they  are  plagued  for  their  sins,  and 
God's  just  judgments  come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowledge  any  fault  in  them- 
selves, but  still  impute  it  unto  others.  In  Cyprian's  time  it  was  much  contro- 
verted between  him  and  Demetrius  an  idolater,  who  should  be  the  cause  of  those 

'■  lien.  Nicholas  at  Leiden  155^0.  such  a  one.  •=  fee  C.imilcn's  Ann.als  fo.  242.  et  285.  '^  Arius  his 

bowels  burst,  Montamis  hanged  himself,  &c.  Eudo  de  stollis.  his  disciples,  aidere  potiu.s  quam  ad  vitam 
corrigi  maluerunt ;  tanta  vis  inli.\i  senielerroris,  they  died  blaspheminn.  JSubrigcnsis  c.  9.  lib.  1.  Jer.  vii.  23. 
Amos.  V.  5.  <■  6.  Cap.  '  I'opUnerius  Lerius  pra-f.  hi.st.  Kich.  Dinoth. 
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present  calamities.  Demetrius  laid  all  the  fault  on  Christians,  (and  so  they  did 
ever  in  the  primitive  church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of  s  Arnobius), 
"  '"that  there  were  not  such  ordinary  showers  in  winter,  the  ripening  heat  in 
smnmer,  so  seasonable  springs,  fruitful  autumns,  no  marble  mines  in  the  moun- 
tains, less  gold  and  silver  than  of  old  ;  that  husbandmen,  seamen,  soldiers,  all 
were  scanted,  justice,  friendship,  skill  in  arts,  all  was  decayed,"  and  that 
through  Christians'  default,  and  all  their  other  miseries  from  them,  quod  dii 
iiostri  a,  vobis  non  colantur,  because  they  did  not  worship  their  gods.  But 
Cyprian  retorts  all  upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract  against  him.  'Tis 
true  the  world  is  miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars,  dearth,  famine, 
fire,  inundations,  plagues,  and  many  feral  diseases  rage  amongst  us,  sed  non  ut 
tit  qiiereris  ista  accidiint  quod  dii  vestri  d  nobis  non  colantur,  sed  quod  a.  vobis 
non  colatur  Deus,  a.  quibus  nee  quceritur,  nee  timetur,  not  as  thou  com2)lainest, 
that  we  do  notjyoi^hip  your  Gods,  but  because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not 
sei'WlBe'frue  God,  neither  seek  him,  nor  fear  him  as  you  ought.  Our  papists 
object  as  much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretics,  we  them  ;  the  Turks  esteem  of 
both  as  infidels,  and  we  them  as  a  company  of  pagans,  Jews  against  all  ;  when 
indeed  there  is  a  general  fault  in  us  all,  and  something  in  the  very  best,  which 
may  justly  deserve  God's  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  heads.  I  will 
say  nothing  here  of  those  vain  cares,  torments,  needless  works,  penance,  pil- 
grimages, pseudomartyrdom,  &c.  We  heap  upon  ourselves  unnecessary 
troubles,  observations  ;  we  punish  our  bodies,  as  in  Turkey  (saith  >  Busbequius 
leg.  Turcic.  ep.  3.)  "  one  did,  that  was  much  affected  with  music,  and  to  hear 
boys  sing,  but  very  superstitious  ;  an  old  sybil  coming  to  his  house,  or  a  holy 
woman,  (as  that  place  yields  many)  took  him  down  for  it,  and  told  him,  that  in 
that  other  world  he  should  suft'cr  for  it  ;  thereupon  he  flung  his  rich  and  costly 
instruments  which  he  had  bedecked  with  jewels,  all  at  once  into  the  fire.  He 
was  served  in  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly  household  stufl' :  a  little  after, 
another  religious  man  reprehended  him  in  like  sort,  and  from  thenceforth  he 
was  served  in  earthen  vessels,  last  of  all  a  decree  came  forth,  because  Turks 
might  not  drink  wine  themselves,  that  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  then  living  in 
Constantinople,  might  drink  any  wine  at  all."  In  like  sort  amongst  papists, 
fasting  at  first  was  generally  proposed  as  a  good  thing  ;  after,  from  such  meats 
at  set  times,  and  then  last  of  all  so  rigorously  proposed,  to  bind  the  consciences 
upon  pain  of  damnation.  "First  Friday,"  saith  Erasmus,  "  then  Saturday," 
et  nunc  periclitalur  dies  Mereurii,  and  Wednesday  now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast. 
"  I'  And  for  such  like  toys,  some  so  miserably  afflict  themselves,  to  despair,  and 
death  itself,  rather  than  oftend,  and  think  themselves  good  Christians  in  it, 
when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious  Jews."  So  saith  Leonardus  Fuchsius, 
a  great  physician  in  his  time.  "  'We  are  tortured  in  Germany  with  these 
popish  edicts,  our  bodies  so  taken  down,  om-  goods  so  chminished,  that  if  God 
had  not  sent  Luther,  a  worthy  man,  in  time,  to  redress  these  mischiefs,  we 
shoidd  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses  before  this."  "^  As  in  fasting,  so  in  all 
other  superstitious  edicts,  v/e  crucify  one  another  without  a  cause,  barring  our- 
selves of  many  good  and  lawful  things,  honest  disports,  pleasm-es  and  recrea- 
tions ;  for  wherefore  did  God  create  them  but  for  our  use  ?  Feasts,  mirth, 
music,  hawkinir,  huntino-   sino-ing,  dancing,  <bc.  non  tarn  neeessitatibus  nostris 

g  Advers.  gentes  lib.  1.  postquam  in  mundo  Christiana  gens  ccepit,  terranim  orbem  pcriisse,  et  multis  malis 
affectum  esse  genus  humanuin  videmus.  •>  Quod  nee  hyeme,  nee  sestate  tanta  imbrium  coi)ia,  nee  frugibus 
torrendis  solita  flagrantia,  nee  vernali  temperie  sata  tarn  leeta  sint,  nee  arboreis  fcetibus  autumni  fceeundi, 
minus  de  inontibus  maruior  eruatur,  minus  aurum,  &c.  '  Solitus  erat  obleetaie  se  fldibus,  et  voce  musica 

canentium  ;  sed  hoe  omne  sublatum  Sybillae  cujusdam  interventu,  &c.  lude  quicquid  er.it  instrumentorum 
Symphoniaconun,  aura  gemmisque  egregio  opere  distinctorum  comminuit,  et  in  igneni  injecit,  &c.  ^  Ob 

id  genus  observatiunculas  videmus  homines  misere  affligi,  et  denique  mori,  et  sibi  ipsis  Cbristianos  videri 
quum  revera  sint  .Judoei.  '  Ita  in  corpora  nostra  fortunasque  deeretis  suis  sseviit  ut  parum  obfuerat  nisi 

T)eu3  Lutherum  \nrum  perpetua  memoria  dignissimum  excitasset,  quin  nobis  feno  mox  communi  cum 
jumentis  cibo  utendum  fuisset.  ™  The  Gentiles  in  India  will  eat  no  sensible  creatures,  or  aught  that  hath 
blood  in  it. 
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Deus  inservit,  sed  in  delicias  amamur,  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so. 
And  as  Plato  2.  de  legibus  gives  out,  Deos  labor iosam  hominum  vitam  miseratos, 
the  gods  in  commiseration  of  human  estate  sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the 
Muses,  qui  cum  volxptate  tripudia  et  saltationes  nobis  ducant,  to  be  merry  with 
mortals,  to  sing  and  dance  with  us.  So  tiaat  he  that  M'ill  not  rejoice  and  enjoy 
himself,  making  good  use  of  such  things  as  are  lawfully  pennitted,  no7i  est  tem- 
peratus,  as  he  will,  sed  siiperstitiosus.  "  There  is  nothing  hotter  for  a  man, 
than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good 
in  his  laboiu',"  Eccles.  ii.  24.  And  as  "  one  said  of  hawking  and  hunting,  tot 
solatia  in  hac  ccgri  orbis  calamitate  mortalibus  tcvdiis  deus  objecit,  I  say  of  all 
honest  recreations,  God  hath  therefore  indulged  them  to  refresh,  ease,  solace 
and  comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stern,  too  rigid,  too  precise,  too 
grossly  superstitious,  and  whilst  we  make  a  conscience  of  every  toy,  with  touch 
not,  taste  not,  etc.,  as  those  rythagoreans  of  old,  and  some  Indians  now,  that 
will  cat  no  flesh,  or  sufler  any  living  creature  to  he  killed,  the  Bannians  about 
Guzzerat  ;  we  tyrannise  over  om*  brother's  soid,  lose  the  right  use  of  many 
good  gifts  ;  honest  "  sports,  games  and  pleasant  recreations,  p  punish  oui'selves 
without  a  cause,  lose  our  liberties,  and  sometimes  om*  lives.  Anno  1270,  at 
1  Magdeburg  in  Germany,  a  Jew  fell  into  a  privy  upon  a  Saturday,  and  without 
help  could  not  possibly  get  out  ;  he  called  to  his  fellows  for  succour,  but  they 
denied  it,  because  it  was  their  Sabbath,  non  licebat  opus  manuum  exercere ; 
the  bishop  hearing  of  it,  the  next  day  forbade  him  to  be  pulled  out,  because  it 
was  our  Sunday.  In  the  mean  time  the  wretch  died  before  Monday.  We 
have  myriads  of  examples  in  this  kind  amongst  those  rigid  Sabbatarians,  and 
therefore  not  without  good  cause,  "^  Intolerabilem  perturbationem  Seneca  calls 
it,  as  well  he  might,  an  intolerable  perturbation,  that  causeth  such  dire  events, 
folly,  madness,  sickness,  despair,  death  of  body  and  soid,  and  hell  itself. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Cure  of  Reliyious  Melanclioh/. 

To  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  require  some  monster- 
taming  Hercides,  a  divine  Jil  seidapius,  or  Christ  himself  to  come  in  his  own 
person,  to  reign  a  thousand  years  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  Millenaries 
will  have  him.  They  are  generally  so  refractory,  self-conceited,  obstinate,  so 
fii-mly  addicted  to  that  religion  in  which  they  have  been  bred  and  brought  up, 
that  no  persuasion,  no  terror,  no  persecution,  can  divert  them.  The  considera- 
tion of  which,  hath  induced  many  commonwealths  to  suffer  them  to  enjoy  their 
consciences  as  they  will  themselves  ;  a  toleration  of  Jews  is  in  most  provinces  of 
Europe.  In  Asia  they  have  their  synagogues  :  Spaniards  permit  Moors  to 
live  amongst  them  :  the  Mogidlians,  Gentiles  :  the  Turks  all  religions.  In 
Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  common  sanctuaries.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  for  conscience '-sake,  but  let  him  be 
of  what  religion  he  will,  he  may  be  saved,  as  Cornelius  was  formerly  accepted, 
Jew,  Turk,  Anabaptist,  &c.  If  he  be  an  honest  man,  live  soberly,  and 
civilly  in  his  profession,  (Volkelius,  Crellius,  and  the  rest  of  the  Socinians,  that 
now  nestle  themselves  about  Cracow  and  Rakow  in  Poland,  have  renewed  this 
opinion)  serve  his  own  God,  with  that  fear  and  reverence  as  he  ought.  Sua 
cuique  civilati  (Ljeli)  reliqio  sit,  nostra  tiobis,  Tidly  thought  fit  every  city 
should  be  free  in  this  behalf,  adore  then-  own  Custodes  et  Topicos  Deos,  tutelar 

"  Vandormilius  de  Aucupio.  cap.  27.  <>  Some  explode  all  human  authors,  arts,  and  sciences,  poets, 
histories,  &c.,  so  precise,  tlieir  zeal  overruns  their  wits  ;  and  so  stujiid,  they  oppose  all  humane  learning, 
hecause  they  are  ignorant  themselves  and  illiterate,  nothing  must  be  read  but  Scrijjtures  ;  but  these  men 
deserve  to  he  pitied,  rather  than  confuted.  Others  are  so  strict  tliey  will  admit  of  no  honest  game  and 
pleasure,  no  dancing,  singing,  other  i)Iays,  recreations  and  games,  hawking,  hunting,  cock-fighting,  bear- 
baiting,  &c.,  because  to  see  one  beast  kill  another  is  the  fruit  of  our  rebellion  against  God,  &c.  i*  Nuda 
ac  tremebunda  ci-uentis  Irrepet  genibus  si  Candida  jusserit  Ino.  Juvenalis.  Sect.  6.  i  Munster  Cosmog. 
lib.  .■?.  cap.  444.  Incidit  in  cloacam,  unde  se  non  possit  eximere,  implorat  opem  sociorum,  sed  illi  negant,  &e. 
'  De  benefic.  7. 2. 
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and  local  gods,  as  Symmaclius  calls  them.  Isocrates  advl»eth  Dcmoiilcus, 
"  when  he  came  to  a  .strange  city,  to  ^  worship  by  all  means  the  gods  of  the 
place,"  et  unumquemque,  Topicum  deum  sic  coli  oportere,  quomodo  ipse  jn-cece- 
perit :  which  Cecilius  in  '  Minutius  labours,  and  woidd  have  every  nation 
sacroruni  ritus  gentiles  habere  et  deos  colere  municipes,  keep  their  own  cere- 
monies, worship  their  peculiar  gods,  which  Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the 
Africans,  Deos  suos  patrio  more  venerantur,  they  worship  their  own  gods  accord- 
ing to  their  own  ordination.  For  why  should  any  one  nation,  as  he  there 
ple^ils,  chalLeiige  that  universality  of  God,  Deum  suum  quem  nee  ostendunt, 
nee  vident,  discurrantem  scilicet  et  nbique  prcesenteyn,  in  oynnium  liiores,  actus, 
et  occultas  eogitationes  inquirentem,  S)-c.,  as  Christians  do  :  let  every  province 
enjoy  their  liberty  in  this  behalf,  worship  one  God,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are 
informed.  The  Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asia?,  Europ;x!,  Lybia^,  diis  ignotis  et 
peregrinis  :  others  otherwise,  &c.  Plinius  Sccundus,  as  appears  by  his  Epistle 
to  Trajan,  would  not  have  the  Christians  so  persecuted,  and  in  some  time  of  the 
reign  of  Maximinus,  as  we  find  it  registered  in  Eusebius  lib.  9.  cap.  9.  there 
was  a  decree  made  to  this  purpose,  Nullus  cogatur  ini'itus  ad  liunc  vel  ilhim 
deoriim  cultmn,  "  let  uo  one  be  compelled  agaiust  his  will  to  worship  any 
particidar  deity,"  and  by  Constantino  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign  as  "  Baronius 
informeth  us,  Nemo  alteri  exhibeat  molestiam,  quod  cujusqne  armnus  mdt,  hoc 
quisque  transigat,  new  gods,  new  lawgivers,  new  priests,  will  have  new  cere- 
monies, customs  and  religions,  to  which  every  wise  man  as  a  good  formalist 
should  accommodate  himself. 

"  «  Satui-mis  periit,  perienint  et  sua  jura, 

Sub  Jove  nunc  mundus,  jussa  sequare  Jovis." 

The  said  Constantine  the  emperor,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung  down  and  demo- 
lished all  the  heathen  gods,  silver,  gold  statues,  altars,  images  and  tem])les, 
and  turned  them  all  to  Christian  churches,  infestus  gentilium  monumentis  ludi- 
brio  exposuit ;  the  Turk  now  converts  them  again  to  Mahometan  mosques. 
The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius.  >'  Symmachus 
the  orator  in  his  days,  to  procure  a  general  toleration,  used  this  argument, 
"^Because  God  is  immense  and  infinite,  and  his  nature  cannot  perfectly  be 
known,  it  is  convenient  he  shoidd  be  as  diversely  worshipped,  as  every  man 
shall  perceive  or  understand."  It  was  impossible,  he  thought,  for  one  religion 
to  be  universal :  you  see  that  one  smtill  province  can  hardly  be  ruled  by  one 
law,  civil  or  spiritual ;  and  "  how  shall  so  many  distinct  and  vast  empires  of 
the  world  be  united  into  one  ?  It  never  was,  never  wiU  be."  Besides,  if  there 
be  infinite  planetary  and  firmamental  worlds,  as  ^  some  will,  there  be  infinite 
genii  or  commanding  spirits  belonging  to  each  of  them  ;  and  so,  per  consequeiis 
(for  they  will  be  aU  adored),  infinite  religions.  And  therefore  let  every  terri- 
tory keep  their  proper  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  their  dii  tutelares  Avill,  so  Tyrius 
calls  them,  "  and  according  to  the  quarter  they  hold,"  their  own  institutions, 
revelations,  orders,  oracles,  Avhich  they  dictate  fi-om  time  to  time,  or  teach 
their  priests  or  ministers.  This  tenet  was  stiffly  maintained  in  Turkey  not 
long  since,  as  you  may  read  in  the  third  epistle  of  Busbequius,  ""^tliat  all 
those  should  participate  of  eternal  happiness,  that  lived  a  holy  and  innocent 
life,  Avhat  religion  soever  they  professed."  Rustan  Bassa  was  a  great  patron 
of  it  ;  though  Mahomet  himself  was  sent  virtute  gladii,  to  enforce  all,  as  he 
writes  in  his  Alcoran,  to  foUow  him.  Some  again  will  approve  of  this  for  Jews, 
Gentiles,  infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be  content  to  give  them  aU 
respect  and  favour,  but  by  no  means  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  om* 

s  Numen  venerare  praesertim  quod  civitas  colit.  '  Octavio  dial.  '■  Annal.  torn.  3.  ad  annum  324. 1. 

•  Ovid.  "  Saturn  is  dead,  his  laws  died  with  him  ;  now  that  Jupiter  rules  the  world,  let  us  obey  his  laws." 
y  In  epist.  Syni.  '  Quia  deus  inimensum  quiddani  est,  et  infinitum  cujus  natura  perfecte  cognosci  non 

potest,  a;quum  ergo  est,  ut  diversa  ratione  eolatui-  prout  quisque  aliquid  de  Deo  pereipit  aut  intelligit. 
»  Campanella  Calcagiuus,  and  others.  ^  A'Aemcc  beatitudinis  consortes  fore,  qui  Bancte  innocenterque 

hanc  vitam  traduxerint ,  quamcunque  illi  religionem  sequuti  sunt. 
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own  church,  and  called  Christians,  to  no  heretics,  schismatics,  or  the  like  ;  let 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  that  fourth  fury,  speak  of  some  of  them,  the  civil  wars 
and  massacres  in  France,  our  Marian  times.  <^  Magallianus  the  Jesuit  will  not 
admit  of  conference  with  a  heretic,  hut  severity  and  rigour  to  be  used,  non 
Hits  verba  reddcre,  sod  f  ureas  figere  ojwrtet ;  and  Thcodosius  is  commended  in 
Niccphorus,  lib.  12.  cap.  15.  "  ''  That  he  put  all  heretics  to  silence."  Bernard. 
Epist.  190,  will  have  club  law,  fire  and  sword  for  heretics,  "'^compel  them, 
stop  their  mouths  not  with  disputations,  or  refute  them  with  reasons,  but  with 
fists  ;"  aiul  this  is  their  ordinary  practice.  Another  company  are  as  mild  on 
the  other  side ;  to  avoid  all  heart-burning,  and  contentious  wars  and  uproars, 
they  would  have  a  general  toleration  in  evci-y  kingdom,  no  mulct  at  all,  no 
man  for  religion  or  conscience  be  put  to  death,  which  ^  Thuanus  the  French 
historian  much  favours  ;  our  late  Socinians  defend ;  Vaticanus  against  Calvin 
in  a  large  Treatise  in  behalf  of  Scrvctus,  vindicates ;  "Castillo,  ho,.,  Martin 
Ballius  and  his  companions,  maintained  this  opinion  not  long  since  in  France, 
Avhose  error  is  confuted  by  Beza  in  a  just  volume.  The  medium  is  best,  and 
that  which  Paid  prescribes.  Gal.  i.  "If  any  man  shall  fall  by  occasion,  to 
restore  such  a  one  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  fair  means,  gentle  admo- 
nitions;" but  if  that  will  not  take  place,  Post  unam  et  alteram  adrtuniitionem 
hceretkum  devita,  he  must  be  excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Ilymenseus, 
delivered  over  to  Satan.  Immedicahile  vuhws  ense  reddendum  est.  As  Hip- 
pocrates said  in  physic,  I  may  well  say  in  divinity,  Quts  ferro  non  curantur, 
ignis  curat.  For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them  by  laws,  mulcts,  bm'u  their  books, 
forbid  their  conventicles ;  for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  the  eifect  will 
soon  cease.  Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly  fellows,  that 
through  fasting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  melancholy  are  dis- 
tempered :  the  best  means  to  reduce  them  ad  sanam  mentem,  is  to  alter  their 
course  of  life,  and  with  conference,  threats,  promises,  persuasions,  to  intermix 
physic.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  had  such  a  prophet  committed  to  his  charge  in 
Venice,  that  thought  he  was  Elias,  and  would  fast  as  he  did  ;  he  dressed  a  fellow 
in  angel's  attire,  that  said  he  came  from  heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and 
by  that  means  stayed  his  fast,  administered  his  physic  ;  so  by  the  meditation  of 
this  forged  angel  he  was  cured.  ?■  Rhasis  an  Arabian,  cont.  lib.  1 .  cap.  9, 
speaks  of  a  fellow  that  in  like  case  complained  to  him,  and  desired  his  help  : 
"  I  asked  him  (saith  he)  what  the  matter  was  ;  he  replied,  I  am  continually 
meditating  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  methinks  I  see  and  talk  with  fiery  spirits, 
and  smell  brimstone,  «fec.,  and  am  so  carried  away  with  these  conceits,  that  I 
can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  go  about  my  business  :  I  cured  him  (saith 
Rhasis)  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  physic,  and  so  have  I  done  by  many 
others."  We  have  frequently  such  prophets  and  dreamers  amongst  us,  whom 
we  persecute  with  fire  and  faggot :  I  think  the  most  compendious  cure,  for 
some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.     Sed  de  his  satis. 


MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melancholy  in  defect;  parties  affected,  Epicures,  Atheists, 
Hypiocrites,  loorldly  secure,  Carmdists,  all  imjnous  persons,  impenitent  sin- 
ners, ^c. 
In  that  other  extreme  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  knowledge,  faith,  fear, 

hope,  <fec.  are  such  as  err  both  in  doctrine  and  manners,  Sadducees,  Herodians, 

<■  Comment,  in  C.  Tim.  6.  ver.  20.  et  21.  severitate  cum  agendum,  et  non  aliter.  ^  Quod  silentium 

haereticis  indixerit.  '  Igne  et  fuste  potius  agendum  cum  liaereticis  quam  cum  disputationibus  ;  os  alia 

loquens,  &c.  '  Praefat.  Hist.  b  tiuidam  conquestus  est  mihi  de  hoc  morbo,  et  deprecatus  est  ut  ego 

ilium  curarem  ;  ego  qussivi  ab  eo  quid  sentiret ;  respondit,  semper  iinaginor  et  cogito  de  Deo  et  angelis, 
&c.  et  ita  demersug  sum  hae  imaginatione,  ut  nee  edam  nee  dormiam,  nee  negotiis,  &c.  Ego  curavi 
medicina  et  persuasione  ;  et  sic  plures  aliOrS. 
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libertines,  politicians  ;  all  manner  of  atli^ists,  epicm^es,  infidels,  tliat  are  secure, 
in  a  reprobate  sen^e,  fear  not  God  at  all,  and  such  are  too  distrustful  and 
timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  That  grand  sin  of  atheism  or  impiety, 
''  Melancthon  calls  it  monstrosam  melancholiam,  monstrous  melancholy  ?  or 
renenaiam  melancholiam,  poisoned  melancholy.  A  company  of  Cyclops  or 
giants,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets  feigned,  antipodes  to  Christians, 
that  scoff  at  all  religion,  at  God  himself,  deny  him  and  all  his  attributes,  his 
wisdom,  power,  providence,  his  mercy  and  judgment. 

"  '  Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  subterranea  regna,, 
lit  contuni,  et  (Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigvas, 
Atque  uni  ti-ansire  vadum  tot  millia  cymba. 
Nee  pueri  crodunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  asre  lavautur." 

That  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  2'>ain,  happiness, 
or  world  to  come,  credat  Judceus  Apella  ;  for  their  parts  they  esteem  them  as 
so  many  poet's  tales,  bugbears,  Lucian's  Alexander  ;  Moses,  Mahomet,  and 
Christ  are  all  as  one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloody  wars  in  France  for 
matters  of  religion  (saith  ^  Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  violently  pursued  between 
Huguenots  and  Papists,  there  was  a  company  of  good  fellows  laughed  them  all 
to  scorn,  for  being  such  superstitious  fools,  to  lose  their  wives  and  fortunes, 
accounting  fallh,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soul,  mere  fopperies  and  illusions. 
Such  loose  '  atheistical  spirits  are  too  predominant  in  all  kingdoms.  Let  them 
contend,  pray,  tremble,  trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they  fear 
neither  God  nor  devil ;  but  with  that  Cyclops  in  Euripides, 


•  Ilaud  nlla  nuraina  expavescunt  csBlitum, 
Sed  victimas  iini  deorum  maximo, 
Ventri  offerunt,  deos  ignorant  c?eteros." 


'  They  fear  no  God  but  one, 
They  sacrifice  to  none, 
But  belly,  and  him  adore, 
For  gods  they  linow  no  more." 


"  Their  God  is  their  belly,"  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  maier  saturitas;  qriibus 

in  solo  Vivendi  causa  palato  est.  The  idol,  which  they  worship  and  adore,  ia 
their  mistress  ;  with  him  in  Plautus,  mallem  hoec  mulier  me  amet  quam  dii, 
they  had  rather  have  her  favour  than  the  gods'.  Satan  is  their  guide,  the  flesh 
is  their  instructor,  hypocrisy  their  counsellor,  vanity  their  fellow-soldier,  their 
will  their  law,  ambition  their  captain,  custom  their  rule  ;  temerity,  boldness, 
impudence  their  art,  toys  their  trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their  endea- 
vours are  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  appetite,  how  to  please  their  genius,  and  to 
be  merry  for  the  present,  Ede,  hide,  bibe,  post  mortem  nulla  voluptas.™  "  The 
same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts  ;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other," 
Eccles.  iii.  19.     The  world  goes  round, 

"  "  truditur  dies  die. 


Novscque  pergunt  interire  Lunse  :" 

°  They  did  cat  and  drink  of  old,  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold,  planted,  built,  and 
will  do  still.  "  P  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there 
is  no  recovery,  neither  was  any  man  known  that  hath  returned  from  the  grave ; 
for  we  are  born  at  all  adventure,  and  Ave  shall  be  hereafter  as  though  we  had 
never  been;  for  the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils,  he,  and  the  spirit 
vanisheth  as  the  soft  air.  ^  Come  let  us  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  are  present, 
let  us  cheerfully  use  the  creatures  as  in  youth,  let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly 
wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flower  of  our  life  pass  by  us,  let  us  crown  our- 
selves with  rose-buds  before  they  are  withered,  <fec.  "^  Vivamus  mea  Lesbia  et 
amemus,  (SfC.  **  Come  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love,  and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for 
this  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot.      Tempora  labuntur,  tacitisqne  senescitnus 

•>  De  anima,  c.  de  huraoribus.  '  Juvenal.    "  That  tliere  are  many  ghosts  and  subterranean  realms, 

and  a  boat  pole,  and  black  frogs  in  the  Stygian  gulf,  and  that  so  many  thousands  pass  over  in  one  boat, 
not  even  boys  believe,  unless  tliose  not  as  yet  washed  for  money."  '^  Li.  5.  Gal.  hist,  quamplurimi  reperti 

sunt  qui  tot  pericula  subeuntes  irridebant ;  et  quse  de  fide,  religione,  &c.  dicebant,  ludilirio  habebant,  nihil 
eorum  admittentes  de  futura  vita.  '  60,000  atheists  at  this  day  in  Paris,  Mercennus  thinks.         "■  "  Eat, 

drink,  be  merry  ;  there  is  no  more  pleasure  after  death."  "  Hor.  1.  2.  od.  18.  "  One  day  succeeds  another, 
and  new  moons  hasten  to  their  wane."  "  Lulie  xvii.  p  Wisd.  ii.  2.         i  Vers.  6,  7,  8.  "■  Catullus, 

'  Prov.  vii.  8. 
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ainiis.^  For  the  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let  cliildren  and  superstitious  fools 
helieve  it :  for  their  pai-ts,  they  are  so  far  from  trembling  at  the  dreadful  day 
of  judgment  that  they  wish  with  Nero,  Me  vivo  fat,  let  it  come  in  their  times  : 
so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoderate  in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  revenge 
tljat,  as  Paterculus  said  of  some  caitiffs  in  his  time  in  Rome,  Quod  7iequiter 
aim,fortit<'r  execidi :  it  shall  not  be  so  wickedly  attempted,  but  as  desperately 
performed,  whatever  they  take  in  hand.  Were  it  not  for  God's  jestraining 
grace,  fear  and  shame,  temporal  punishment,  and  their  own  infamy,  they  -NYOtild 
Lycaon-like  exenterate,  as  so  many  cannibals  eat  up,  or  Cadmus'  soldiers  con- 
sume one  another.  These  are  most  impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists, 
that  never  use  the  name  of  God  but  to  swear  by  it  ;  that  express  nought  else 
but  epicurism  in  their  carriage,  or  hypocrisy ;  with  Pentheus  they  neglect  and 
contenm  these  rites  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  gods  ;  they  will  be  gods 
themselves,  or  at  least  socii  deornm.  Divuimi  imperium  mm  Jove  Ccesar  hahet. 
"  CJsesar  divides  the  empire  with  Jove."  Aproyis,  an  ^Egyptian  tyrant,  grew, 
saith  "  Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  pride,  insolency  of  impiety,  to  that  contempt 
of  Gods  and  men,  that  he  held  his  kingdom  so  sure,  tit  a  7iemine  deorum  aut 
honiiuum  sibi  eripi  posset,  neither  God  nor  men  could  take  it  from  him.  ^  A 
certain  blasphemous  king  of  Spain  (as  >'  Lansius  reiiorts)  made  an  edict,  that 
no  subject  of  his,  for  ten  years'  space,  should  believe  in,  call  on,  or  Avorship  any 
god.  And  as  ^  Jovius  relates  of  "  Mahomet  the  Second,  that  sacked  Constan- 
tinople, he  so  behaved  himself,  that  he  believed  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet  ; 
and  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  kept  his  word  and  promise  no  farther  than 
for  his  advantage,  neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfy  his  lust." 
I  could  say  the  like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are  full  of 
them)  in  times  past,  this  present  age,  that  love,  fear,  obey,  and  perform  all 
civil  duties  as  they  shall  find  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  own  ends. 
Securi  advei'sus  Deos,  securi  adccrsus  homines,  votis  non  est  opus,  "whieb 
^  Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germans,  they  need  not  pray,  fear,  hope,  for  they  are 
secure,  to  their  thinking,  both  from  Gods  and  men.  Bulco  Opiliensis,  sometime 
Duke  of  ^  Silesia,  was  such  a  one  to  a  hair  ;  he  lived  (saith  <=  ^neas  Sylvius) 
at  '^  Uratislavia,  "  and  w^as  so  mad  to  satisfy  his  lust,  that  he  believed  neither 
lieaven  nor  hell,  or  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  but  married  wives,  and  turned 
them  up  as  he  thought  fit,  did  murder  and  mischief,  and  what  he  list  himself." 
This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  days  :   say  what  you  can,  dehort, 

exhort,   persuade  to  the  contrary,  they  are  no  more  moved, quam  si  dura 

silex  aut  stetMarpesia  ra?/te.5,than  so  many  stocks,  and  stones  ;  tell  them  of  heaven 
and  hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose,  laterem  lavas,  they  answer  as  Ataliba  that  Indian 
prince  did  friar  Vincent,  "  ^  when  he  brought  him  a  book,  and  told  him  all  the 
mysteries  of  salvation,  lieaven  and  hell,  were  contained  in  it :  he  looked  upon 
it,  and  said  he  saw  no  such  matter,  asking  withal,  hovf  he  knew  it;"  they 
Avill  but  scoff  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  when  he  was 
now  by  Nero's  command  bleeding  to  death,  audiebat  arnicas  nihil  refer entes 
de  immortalitate  animce,  aut  sapientmn  placitis,  sed  levia  carmina  etfaciles 
versus;  instead  of  good  counsel  and  divine  meditations,  he  made  his  friends 
sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrilous  songs.  Let  them  take  heaven,  paradise, 
and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum  est  esse  hie,  it  is  good  being  here  : 
there  is  no  talking  to  such,  no  hope  of  their  conversion,  they  are  in  a  reprobate 
sense,  mere  carnalists,    fleshly  minded  men,    which  howsoever  they  may  be 

'  "  Time  glides  away,  and  we  grow  old  by  years  insensibly  accumulating."  "  Lib.  1.         '  M.  Montan. 

lib.  1.  cap.  4.  y  Orat.  Cont.  Ilispan.  ne  proximo  deceniiio  deuni  adonireiit,  &c.  '  Talem  se  exhibuit, 

ut  nee  in  Christum,  nee  Mahometeni  crederet,  unde  effectum  ut  promissa  nisi  quatenus  in  suum  commodum 
cederent  minima  servaret,  nee  ullo  scelere  peecatum  statueret,  ut  suis  desideriis  satisfaceret.  »  Lib.  de 

mor.  Germ.  ''  Or  Breslau.  "^  ITsque  adeo  insanus,  ut  nee  inferos,  nee  superos  esse  dicat,  animasque 

turn  conioribus  interire  credat,  &c.  <■  Europas  deser   cap.  21.  <■  Fratres  a  Bry  Amer.  par.  6.  librum  a 

Vincentio  monacho  datum  abjecit,  nihil  se  videre  ibi  hiijusmodi  dicens  rogansque  unde  hiec  sciret,  quum  de 
coelo  et  Tartaro  contineri  ibi  diceret. 
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applauded  in  this  life  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for  worldly  wise  men, 
"'They  seem  to  me  (saitli  Melancthon)  to  he  as  mad  as  Hercules  was  when 
he  raved  and  killed  his  wife  and  children."  A  milder  sort  of  these  atheistical 
spirits  there  are  that  profess  religion,  but  timide  ct  hcssiianter,  tempted  there- 
unto out  of  that  horrible  consideration  of  diversity  of  religions,  which  are  and 
have  been  in  the  world  (which  argument  Campanella,  Atheismi  Triumphati, 
cap.  9.  both  urgeth  and  answers),  besides  the  covetousness,  imposture,  and 
knavery  of  priests,  qua;  faciunt  (as  s  Postellus  observes)  id  rebus  sacris  uiimis 
faciant  fidem;  and  those  religions  some  of  them  so  fantastical,  exorbitant,  so 
violently  maintained  with  equal  constancy  and  assurance  ;  whence  they  infer, 
that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sects,  and  denied  by  the  rest,  why  may 
they  not  be  all  false  ?  or  Avhy  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before  the  rest  ? 
The  sceptics  urge  this,  and  amongst  others  it  is  the  conclusion  of  Sextus 
Empericus,  lib,  8.  adi^ers.  Mathematicos :  after  many  philosophical  arguments 
and  reasons  pro  and  con  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there  are  no  gods, 
he  so  concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugnent,  S,-c.  Una  tanium  potest  esse  vera,  as 
Tully  likewise  disputes  :  C hristians_ say,  they  alone  worship  the  true  God,  pity 
alLother  sects,  lament  their  case  ;  and  yet  th6se'ord"''Greekg  arid  Ronians  that 
worshipped  the  devil,  as  the  Chinese  now  do,  aut  deos  topicos  their  own  gods  ; 
as  Julian  the  apostate,  ^  Cecilius  in  Minutius,  Celsus  and  Porphyrins  the 
philosopher  object :  and  as  Machiavel  contends,  were  much  more  noble, 
generous,  victorious,  had  a  moi'e  flourishing  commonwealth,  better  cities,  better 
soldiers,  better  scholars,  better  wits.  Their  gods  often  overcame  our  gods, 
did  as  many  miracles,  &c.  Saint  Cyi'il,  Arnobius,  Minutius,  with  many  other 
ancients  of  late,  Lessius,  Morneus,  Grotius  deVerit.  Relig.  Christiana},  Sava- 
narola  de  Verit.  Fidei  Christiana9,  well  defend  ;  but  Zanchius,  '  Campanella, 
Marinus  Marcennus,  Bozius,  and  Gentillettus  answer  all  these  atheistical 
arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of  old,  wicked  men 
generally  thrive,  professed  atheists  thrive, 

"  '  NuUos  esse  Deos,  inane  ccelum , 


Affirmat  Selhis  :  probatque,  qui)fl  se 
Factum,  dum  negat  ha^c,  viilet  beatum." 


"  There  are  no  gods,  heavens  are  toys, 
Selius  in  public  .iiistifies  ; 
Because  tliat  whilst  he  thus  denies 
Their  deities,  he  better  thrives." 


This  is  a  prime  argument :  and  most  part  your  most  sincere,  upright,  honest, 
and  ^  good  men  are  depressed,  "  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong  (Eccles.  ix.  11.),  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  favour  nor  riches  to 
men  of  understanding,  but  time  and  chance  comes  to  all."  There  was  a  great 
plague  in  Athens  (as  Thucydides,  lib.  2.  relates),  in  which  at  last  every  man, 
with  great  licentiousness,  did  what  he  list,  not  caring  at  all  for  God's  or  men's 
laws.  "  Neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  laws  of  men  (saith  he)  awed  any  man, 
because  the  plague  swept  all  away  alike,  good  and  bad  ;  they  thence  concluded 
it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship  the  gods,  since  they  perished  all  alike." 
Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of  scripture  itself:  it  cannot  stand  with  God's 
mercy,  that  so  many  should  be  damned,  so  many  bad,  so  few  good,  such  have 
and  hold  about  religions,  all  stiff  on  their  side,  factious  alike,  thrive  alike,  and 
yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning  each  other  ;  "It  cannot  stand  with 
God's  goodness,  protection,  and  providence  (as  ™  Saint  Chrysostom  in  the 
Dialect  of  such  discontented  persons)  to  see  and  suffer  one  man  to  be  lame, 
another  mad,   a  third  poor  and  miserable  all   the  days  of  his  life,  a  fom-th 

f  Non  minus  hi  furunt  quam  Hercules,  qui  conjugem  et  liberos  interfecit ;  habet  haec  xtas  plura  hujusmodi 
portentosa  monstra.  s  De  orbiscon.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  ^  Nonne  Uomani  sine  Deo  vestro  regnant  et 

fruuntur  orbe  toto,  et  vos  et  Deos  vestros  captivos  tenent,  &c.  Minutius  Octaviano.  '  Comment,  in 

Genesin  eopiosus  in  hoc  subjecto.  ''  Ecce  pars  vestrura  et  major  et  melior  ulget,  fame  laborat,  et  deus 

patitur,  dissimulat,  non  vult,  non  potest  opitulari  suis,  et  vel  invalidus  vel  iniquus  est.  Cecilius  in  Minut. 
Dum  rapiunt  mala  fatabonos,  ignoscite  fasso,  Sollicitor  nullos  esse  putare  deos.  Ovid.  Vidi  ego  diis  fretos, 
multos  decipi.    Plautus  Casina  act.  "2.  seen.  5.  '  Martial.  1.  4.  epig.  21.  ■"  Ser.  SO.  in  5.  cap.  ad 

Ephes.  hie  fractis  est  pedibus,  alter  furit,  alius  ad  extremam  senectam  progressus  omnem  vitam  paupertate 
peragit,  ille  morbi.s  gravissimis  :  sunt  hsrc  Providentiae  opera  ?  hie  surdus,  ille  mutus,  Urn. 
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grievously  tornientetl  witli  sickness  and  acliea,  to  his  last  hour.  Are  these 
sio-ns  and  works  of  God's  providence,  to  let  one  man  he  deaf,  another  dumb  ? 
A  poor  honest  fellow  lives  in  disgrace,  woe  and  want,  wretched  he  is  ;  when  as 
a  wicked  caitiff  abounds  in  supei-fluity  of  wealth,  keeps  whores,  parasites,  and 
Avhat  he  will  himself:  "  AwUs  Jupiter  Juec?  Talia  tradta  coniiectentes,  longurn 
reprcheasioim  sermonem  erga  Del  jjrovidentiam  contexunt.  "  Thus  they  mutter 
and  object  (see  the  rest  of  their  arguments  in  Marcennus  in  Genesin,  and  iu 
Cam])anolla,  amply  confuted),  M-ith  many  such  vain  cavils,  well  known,  not 
worthy  the  recapitulation  or  answering  :  whatsoever  they  pretend,  they  are 
interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cousin-germans  to  these  meu  ai'e  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and  deists, 
who,  though  they  be  more  temperate  in  this  life,  give  many  good  moral 
precepts,  honest,  upright,  and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  in  effect  they  are 
the  same  (accounting  no  man  a  good  scholar  that  is  not  an  atheist),  nimis 
ahum  sapiant,  too  much  learning  makes  them  mad.  Whilst  they  attribute  all 
to  natural  causes,  "  contingence  of  all  things,  as  Melanethon  calls  them, 
Periiiiax  Jiominum  genus,  a  peevish  generation  of  men,  that  misled  by  philo- 
sophy, and  the  devil's  suggestion,  their  own  innate  blindness,  deny  God  as 
much  as  the  rest,  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to  reason  and  philosophy, 
though  for  fear  of  magistrates,  saith  p  Vaninus,  they  durst  not  publicly  profess 
it.  Ask  one  of  them  of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly  replies,  a  philosopher, 
a  Galenist,  an  ^  Averroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a  physician,  a  peripatetic,  an 
epicure.  In  spiritual  things  God  must  demonstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a  pawn 
with  them,  or  else  seek  some  other  creditor.  They  will  acknowledge  Nature 
and  Fortune,  yet  not  God  :  though  in  effect  they  grant  both  :  for  as  Scaliger 
defines.  Nature  signifies  God's  ordinary  power  ;  or,  as  Calvin  writes.  Nature  is 
God's  order,  and  so  things  extraordinary  may  be  called  unnatural :  Fortune  his 
unrevealed  will ;  and  so  we  call  things  changeable  that  are  beside  reason  and 
expectation.  To  this  purpose  *■  Minutius  in  Octavio,  and  ^  Seneca  well  dis- 
courseth  with  them,  lib.  4.  de  beneficiis,  cap.  5,  6,  7.  "  They  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  say  ;  what  is  Nature  but  God  ?  call  him  what  thou  wilt,  Nature, 
Jupiter,  he  hath  as  many  names  as  offices  :  it  comes  all  to  one  pass,  God  is 
the  fountain  of  all,  the  first  Giver  and  Preserver,  from  whom  all  things  depend, 
t  a  quo,  et  per  quern  omnia.  Nam  quocimqiie  vides  Deus  est,  quocunque  mover  is, 
"  God  is  all  in  all,  God  is  everywhere,  in  every  place."  And  yet  this  Seneca, 
that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out  as  much  to  be  blamed  and  con- 
futed himself,  as  mad  himself;  for  he  \\cA^?>fatum  Stoicum^,  that  inevitable 
Necessity  in  the  other  extreme,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did, 
ao-ainst  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  so  often  thunders,  and  those  heathen 
mathematicians,  Nigidius  Figulus,  magicians,  and  Priscilianists,  whom  St. 
Austin  so  eagerly  confutes,  those  Arabian  questionaries,  Novem  Judices,  Albu- 
mazer,  Dorothcus,  &c.,  and  our  countryman  "  Estuidus,  that  take  upon  them 
to  define  out  of  those  great  conjunctions  of  stars,  with  Ptolomeus,  the  periods 
of  kingdoms,  or  religions,  of  all  future  accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schisms, 
heresies,  and  what  not  ?  all  from  stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Maginus,  Quce 
sibi  et  iutelligentiis  suis  reservavit  Deus,  which  God  hath  reserved  to  himself 
and  his  angels,  they  will  take  upon  them  to  foretel,  as  if  stars  were  immediate, 
inevitable  causes  of  all  future  accidents.  Csesar  Vaninus,  in  his  book  de  admi- 
randis  naturce  Arcanis,  dial.  52.  de  oraculis,  is  more  free,  copious  and  open  in 
the  explication  of  this  astrological  tenet  of  Ptolemy,  than  any  of  our  modern 

n  '  •  Oh  !  .Jupiter,  do  you  hear  those  things  ?  Collecting  many  sucli  facts,  they  weave  a  tissue  of  reproaches 
against  Goci's  providence."  "Omnia  contingenter  fieri  voluut.    Melanethon  in  prseceptumprimum. 

V  Dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  admir.  nat.  Arcanis.  i  Aniraa  mea  sit  cum  animis  philosophorum.  '  Deum 

unum  multis  desi^nant  nominibus,  &c.         '  Non  intellijjis  te  quum  hcec  dicis,  negare  te  ipsum  nomen  Dei : 
quid  eniui  est  aliud  Natura  quam  Deus  ?  &c.  tot  habet  appellationes  quot  munera.        'Austin.      "  Principio 
'  jjhaemer. 
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writers,  Cardan  excepted,  a  true  disciple  of  his  master  Pouipouatius ;  accordino- 
to  the  doctrine  of  peripatetics,  he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodigies  miracles, 
oracles,  accidents,  alterations  of  religions,  kingdoms,  <kc.  (for  which  he  is 
soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  iVIercennus,  as  well  he  deserves),  to  natural  causes 
(for  spirits  he  will  not  acknowledge),  to  that  light,  motion,  influences  of  heavens 
and  stars,  and  to  the  intelligences  that  move  the  orbs.  Tntelligentia  qua: 
movet  orbem  mediante  coclo,  S^c.  Intelligences  do  all :  and  after  a  long  discourse 
of  miracles  done  of  old,  si  hcec  dcemones  possint,  cur  non  et  inteUigentice 
codorum  motrices  ?  And  as  these  great  conjunctions,  aspects  of  planets,  begin 
or  end,  vai-y,  are  vertical  and  predominant,  so  have  rehgions,  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  kingdoms  their  beginning,  progress,  periods,  iji  urhibus,  regibus,  religi- 
onibus,  ac  iti  particular ibus  ho7iiimbus,  hcec  vera  ac  manifesta  sunt,  ut  Aristo- 
teles  innuere  videtur,  et  quotidiana  docet  experientia,  ut  historias  perkgens 
videbit ;  quid  olim  in  Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et  iUustrius?  quidnunc  vile 
fnagis  et  execrandum  ?  Ita  coelestia  corpora  pro  mortalium  beneficio  religiones 
cedificant,  et  cum  cessat  influxus,  cessat  lex,  ^  S^c.  And  because,  according  to 
their  tenets,  the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influences  of  stars  eternal, 
kingdoms,  religions,  alterations  shall  be  likewise  eternal,  and  run  round  after 
many  ages  ;  Atque  iterum  ad  Troiam  magnus  mittetur  Achillss ;  renascentur 
religiones,  et  ceremonice,  res  humance  in  idem  recident,  nihil  nunc  quod  non 
olimfuit,  et  post  saculorum  revolutiones  alias  est,  erit,  y  8^c.  idem  specie,  saith 
Yaninus,  non  indiciduo  quod  Plato  signijicavit.  These  (saith  mine  ^  author), 
these  are  the  decrees  of  peripatetics,  wliicli  though  I  recite,  in  obsequimn  Cliris- 
tiancE  fidei  detestor,  as  I  am  a  Christian  I  detest  and  hate.  Thus  peripatetics 
and  astrologians  held  in  former  times,  and  to  this  eftect  of  old  in  Rome,  saith 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  lib.  7,  when  those  meteors  and  prodigies  appeared  in 
the  air,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  "  ^  Men  were  diversely  aflected  : 
some  said  they  were  God's  just  judgments  for  the  execntion  of  that  o-ood  man, 
some  referred  all  to  natural  causes,  some  to  stars,  some  thought  they  came  by 
chance,  some  by  necessity"  decreed  ab  initio,  and  could  not  be  altered.  The 
two  last  opinions  of  necessity  and  chance  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note 
than  the  rest. 

"  ^  Sunt  qui  in  Fortuna;  jam  casibus  omnia  ponunt, 
Et  mundum  credunt  nullo  rectore  mover!, 
Katura  volvente  vices,"  &c. 

For  the  first  of  chance,  as  '^  Sallust  likewise  informeth  us,  those  old  Komans 
generally  received;  "  They  supposed  fortune  alone  gave  kingdoms  and  empires, 
wealth,  honours,  offices :  and  that  for  two  causes  ;  first,  because  every  wicked 
base  unworthy  wretch  was  preferred,  rich,  potent,  &c.  ;  secondly,  because  of 
their  imcertainty,  though  never  so  good,  scarce  any  one  enjoyed  them  long  :  but 
after,  they  began  upon  better  advice  to  think  otherwise,  that  every  man  made 
his  own  fortune."  The  last  of  Necessity  was  Seneca's  tenet,  that  God  was 
alligatus  caiisis  secundis,  so  tied  to  second  causes,  to  that  inexorable  Necessity, 
that  he  coidd  alter  nothing  of  that  which  was  once  decreed  ;  sic  erat  infatis,  it 
cannot  be  altered,  semel  jussit,  semper  piaret  Deus,  nulla  vis  rumpit,  mdlce 
preces,  nee  ipsum  fulmen,  God  hath  once  said  it,  and  it  must  for  ever  stand 
good,  no  prayers,  no  threats,  nor  power,  nor  thmider  itself  can  alter  it.      Zeno, 

«  "  In  cities,  kings,  religions,  and  in  individual  men,  these  tilings  are  true  and  obvious,  as  Aristotle  appears 
to  imply,  and  daily  experience  teaches  to  the  reader  of  history  :  for  what  was  more  sacred  and  illustrious, 
by  Gentile  law,  than  Jupiter  ?  what  now  more  vile  and  execrable?  In  this  way  celestial  objects  suggest 
religions  for  worldly  motives,  and  when  the  influx  ceases,  so  does  the  law,"  &c.  v  "  And  again  a  great 

Achilles  shall  be  sent  against  Troy  :  religions  and  their  ceremonies  shall  be  born  again  ;  however  affairs  relapse 
into  the  same  track,  there  is  nothing  now  that  was  not  formerly  and  will  not  be  again,"  &c.  '  Vaninus 

dial.  52.  do  oraculis.  »  Varie  liomines  affecti,  alii  del  judicium  ad  tani  i)ii  exilium,  alii  ad  naturam 

referebant,  nee  ab  indigTiationedei,  sed  humanis  causis,  &c.  12.  Natural,  quaest.  ?/.i.  39.  *■  .Juv.  Sat.  13. 

"  There  are  .those  who  ascribe  everything  to  chance,  and  believe  that  the  world  is  made  witliout  a  director, 
nature  influencing  the  vicissitudes,"  &c.  "^  Epist.  ad  C.  C'Ecsar.  IJomani  olim  putabant  fortunam  regiia 

et  imperia  dare  :  Credebant  antea  mortales  fortunam  solam  opes  et  honores  largiri,  idq>ie  du.abus  de  causis  ; 
primum  quod  indignus  quisque  dives  honoratus,  potens  ;  alterum,  vix  quisquara  perpetuo  bonis  iis  frui  visus. 
Postea  priidentiores  didicere  fortunam  suam  quemque  tingero. 
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Chrysippiis,  and  those  other  Stoics,  as  you  may  read  In  TuUy  2.  de  divinatio-ne, 
dellius,  lib.  6.  cap.  2.  &e.,  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages,  there  have  been 
such,  that  either  deny  God  in  all,  or  in  part ;  some  deride  him,  they  could  have 
made  a  better  world,  and  rided  it  more  orderly  themselves,  blaspheme  him, 
derogate  at  tlieir  pleasure  from  him.  'Twas  so  in  ''  Plato's  time,  "  Some  say 
there  be  no  gods,  others  that  they  care  not  for  men,  a  middle  sort  grant  both." 
.-j:iSi  non  sit  Deus,  unde  bona  ?  si  sit  Dens,  nude  mala  ?  So  Cotta  argues  in 
'  Tully,  why  made  he  not  all  good,  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  Avelfare  of  such 
as  arc  good  ?  As  the  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he  be  not  at  leisure  to  hear 
causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  he  reign  ?  ^  Sextus  Empericus  hath  many 
such  arguments.  Thus  perverse  men  cavil.  So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all 
sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  true,  false,  zealous,  ambidexters,  neutralists, 
lukewarm,  libertines,  atheists,  &c.  They  will  see  these  religious  sectaries 
agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all,  before  they  will  participate  with, 
or  believe  any  :  they  think  in  the  meantime  (which  ^'Celsus  objects,  and  whom 
Origen  confutes),  "  We  Christians  adore  a  person  put  to  s  death  with  no  more 
reason  than  the  barbarous  Getes  worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  C'ilicians  Mopsus, 
the  Thebans  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Lebadians  Trophonius  ;  one  religion  is  as 
true  as  another,  nevv'  fangled  devices,  all  for  luuuan  respects  ;  "  great-witted 
Aristotle's  works  are  as  much  authentical  to  them  as  Scriptures,  subtle  Seneca's 
Epistles  as  canonical  as  St.  Paul's,  Pindarus'  Odes  as  good  as  the  Prophet 
David's  Psalms,  Epictetus'  Enchiridion  equivalent  to  wise  Solomon's  Proverbs. 
They  do  openly  and  boldly  speak  this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places 
and  companies.  "  ^  Claudius  the  emperor  was  angry  Avith  Heaven,  because  it 
thundered,  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  the  field  ;  with  what  madneSs  !  saith 
Seneca  ;  he  thought  Jupiter  could  not  hurt  him,  but  he  could  hurt  Jupiter." 

Diagoras,  Demonax,  Epicurus,  Pliny,  Lucian,  Lucretius, Conternptorque 

Deurn  Mezevtius,  "  professed  atheists  all"  in  their  times  :  though  not  simple 
atheists  neither,  as  Cieogna  proves,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  they  scoffed  only  at  those 
Pagan  gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  offices.  Gilbertus  Cognatus 
labours  much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  fi-om  scandal,  and 
there  be  those  that  apologize  for  Epicurus,  but  all  in  vain ;  Lucian  scoft's  at  all, 
Epicurus  he  denies  all,  and  Lucretius  his  scholar  defends  him  in  it : 

"  'Humana  ante  oculos  fcede  cum  vita  jaceret, 
In  teiTis  oppressa  gravi  cum  religione, 
Qua;  caput  k  cceli  regionibus  osteudebat, 
Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  Instans,"  .S 

He  alone,  like  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  from  that  monster. 
Uncle  •*  Pliny,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  nat.  hist,  and  lib.  7.  cap.  55,  in  express  words 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  ^  Seneca  doth  little  less,  lib.  7.  ejjist.  55. 
ad  Lucilium,  et  lib.  de  consol.  ad  Martiam,  or  rather  more.  Some  Greek 
Commentators  woidd  put  as  much  upon  Job,  that  he  should  deny  resiu-rection, 
he,  whom  Pineda  copiously  confutes  in  cap.  7.  Job,  vets.  9.  Aristotle  is  hardly 
censm-ed  of  some,  both  divines  and  philosophers.  St.  Justin,  in  Percenetica 
ad  Gentes,  Greg.  Nazianzen.  indisput.adversusEim.,  Tkeodoret,  lib.5.de  curat, 
grcec.  affec,  Origen.  lib.  de  principiis.  Pomponatius  justifies  in  liis  Tract  (so 
styled  at  least)  De  immortalitate  Animce,  Scaliger  (who  Avould  forswear  himself 
at  any  time,  saith  Patritius,  in  defence  of  his  great  master  Aristotle),  and 
Dandinus,  lib.  3.  de  animd,  acknowledge  as  much.  Averroes  oppugns  all 
spirits  and  supreme  powers  ;  of  late  Brunus  {infcelix  Brumis,  ^  Kepler  calls 
him),  Machiavel,  Caesar  Vaninus  lately  bm-ned  at  Toulouse  in  France,  and  Pet. 

^  10  de  legib.  Alii  negant  esse  deos,  alii  deos  non  curare  res  liifmanas,  alii  utraque  conceciunt.  '  Lib.  8. 
ad  mathem.  '  Origen.  contra  Celsum.l.  3.  hos  immerito  nobiscimi  conferri  fuse  declarat.  k  Crucifixum 
d'eum  ignominiose  Lucianus  vita  peregrin.  Christum  vocat.  ''  De  ira,  Ifj.  34.  Iratus  co?Io  quod  obstreperet, 
ad  pugnam  vocans  .Jovem,  quanta  dementia  ?  putavit  sibi  nocere  non  posse,  et  sa  nocere  tamen  Jovi 
posse.  '  Lib   1.  1.  i"  Idem  status  post  mortem,  acfuit  antequam  nasceremur,  et  fieneca.  Idem 

erit  post  me  quod  ante  me  fuit.  '  Lucernoe  eadem  conditio  quum  e.stinguitur,  ac  fuit  antequam  accen- 

deretur  :  ita  ot  hominis.  "'  Dissert,  cum  nunc  sider. 


■\\nien  human  kind  was  drencli'd  in  superstition, 
With  ghastly  loolis    aloft,  which  friglited  mortal 
men,"  &c. 
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Aretinc,  have  publicly  maiutaiiied  such  atheistical  paradoxes,  "  with  that  Italian 
Boccacio  with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c.,  ex  quo  inj'ert  haud  posse  internosci, 
quce  sit  verior  religio,  Judaica,  Mahometana,  an  Christiana,  quoniam  eadem 
signa,  8,x.,  "from  which  he  infers,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  which  is  the 
true  religion,  Judaism,  Mahommedanism,  or  Christianity,"  &c.  °  Marinus  Mer- 
eennus  suspects  Cardan  for  his  subtleties,  Camj)anella,  and  Charron's  Book  of 
Wisdom,  with  some  other  Tracts  to  savour  of  P  atheism  :  but  amongst  the  rest 
that  pestilent  book  dii  tribus  miindi  impostoribus,  quern  sine  horrore  [inquit)  non 
leqas,  et  mundi  Cgmbaluin  dialogis  quatuor  contentum,  anno  1538,  auctore 
Pereslo,  Parisiis  cxcusum,  i  kc.  And  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such 
blasphemous  spirits,  so  there  have  not  been  wanting  their  patrons,  protectors, 
disciples  and  adherents.  Never  so  many  atheists  in  Italy  and  Germany,  saith 
""  Colerus,  as  in  this  age  :  the  like  complaint  Mercenniis  makes  in  France, 
50,000  in  that  one  city  of  Paris.  Frederic  the  Emperor,  as  ^  Matthew  Paris 
records  licet  non  sit  recitabile  (I  use  his  own  words)  is  reported  to  have  said, 
Tres  prcestigiatores,  Moses,  Christus,  et  Mahomet,  uti  mundo  dominarentur ,  totum 
populuni  sibi  contemporaneum  seduxisse.  (Henry,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
heard  him  speak  it,)  Si principes  imperii  institutioni  nietv,  adhcererent,  ego  mullo 
meliorem  modum  credendi  et  vivendi  ordinarem. 

To  these  professed  atheists  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and  carnal  crew 
of  worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go  to  hell  in  a  lethargy,  or  in 
a  dream  ;  who  though  they  be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  nulla  palles- 
cere  culpa,  make  a  conscience  of  nothing  thcj  do,  they  have  cauterized  con- 
sciences, and  are  indeed  in  a  reprobate  sense,  "  past  all  feeling,  have  given 
themselves  over  to  wantonness,  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleauness  even  with 
greediness,"  Ephes.  iv.  19,  They  do  know  there  is  a  God,  a  day  of  judgment 
to  come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ita  comedunt  ac  dormiunt,  ac  si 
diem  judicii  evasissent ;  ita  ludunt  ac  rident,  ac  si  in  coelis  cum  Deo  regnareni : 
they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all  dangers,  and 
were  in  heaven  already  : 

-"  '  Metus  omiies,  et  iiiexoraliile  fatiim 

Sabjecit  iiedibus,  strepitumque  Acheroiitis  avari." 

Those  rude  Idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  contemn  the  means  of 
their  salvation,  may  march  on  Avith  these ;  but  above  all  others,  those  Herodian 
temporizing  statesmen,  political  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a 
shew  of  religion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simulata  sanctitas  duplex 
iuiquitas;  they  are  in  a  double  fault,  "that  fashion  themselves  to  this  world," 
which  "  Paul  forbids,  and  like  Jiercury,  the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad 
with  bad.  When  they  are  at  Rome,  they  do  there  as  they  see  done,  puritans 
with  puritans,  papists  with  papists  ;  omnium  horarum  homines,  formaUsts,  ambi- 
dexters, lukewarm  Laodiceans.  ^  All  their  study  is  to  please,  and  their  god  is 
their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  and  their  endeavours  to  their 
own  ends.    Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  public  seem  to  do,  "  ^  With  the  fool 

in  their  hearts,  they  say  there  is  no  God. "     Heus  tu  ■ de  Jove  quid  sentis  ? 

"  Ilulloa  !  what  is  your  opinion  about  a  Jupiter  ?  "  Their  words  are  as  soft  as 
oil,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts  ;  like  ^Alexander  VI.  so  cunning  dissemblers, 
that  what  they  think  they  never  speak.  Many  of  them  are  so  close,  you  can 
hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at  them  ;  they  are  not  factious, 
oppressors  as  most  are,  no  bribers,  no  simoniacal  contractors,  no  such  ambitious, 
lascivious  persons  as  some  otliers  are,  no  drunkards,  sobrii  solem  vident  orien- 
tem,  sobrii  vident  occidentem,  they  rise  sober,  and  go  sober  to  bed,  plain  deal- 

"Campanella,  cap.  18.     Atheism.  trium])Iiat.  "  Comment,  in  Gen.  cap.  7.  ,  I'So  that  a  man  niay 

meet  an  atheist  as  soon  in  his  study  as  in  the  street.  i  .Simonis  religio  incerto  auctore  Cracovise  edit. 

1588,  conclusio  libri  est,  Ede  itaque,  bibe,  hide,  &c.  jam  Deus  lignientuni  est.  ■■  Lib.  de  immortal, 

animre.  '  Pag.  fi45.  an.  1238.   ad   rtneui   Jlenrici  tertii.     Idem    I'isterius,  pag.   743.  in  conipilat. 

sua.  ■  Virg.  "  They  place  fear,  fate,  and  the   sound  of  craving  Acheron   under  their  feet."  "  Rom. 

xii.  2.        >  Omnis  Ar:stii)pum  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res.        >'  I'sal.  .\iii.  !•        '  (uiieciardini. 
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ing,  upright,  honest  men,  thoy  do  wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  in  the 
M-orld's  esteem  at  least,  very  zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble, 
peace-makers,  keep  all  duties,  very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of 
all  men  :  but  he  that  knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  that  examines  the  heart, 
saith  they  are  h^-pocrites,  Cor  dole  plenum  ;  sonant  vitium  percussa  maligne, 
they  are  not  sound  within.  As  it  is  with  Avriters  ^oftentimes,  Plus  sanctimonice 
hi  lihello,  quum  llhelli  mictore,  more  holiness  is  in  tlie  book  than  in  the  author 
of  it :  so  'tis  with  them  :  many  come  to  churchi  witli  great  Bibles,  whom  Car- 
dan said  he  coidd  not  choose  but  laugh  at,  and  will  now  and  then  dare  operam 
Augustine,  read  Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed  usiu-ers,  mere 
gripes,  tota  vita;  ratio  epicurea  est ;  stW  iYieir  life  is  epicurism  and  atheism, 
come  to  church  all  day,  and  lie  with  a  courtezan  at  night.  Qui  Curios  simu- 
lant et  Bacchanalia  vivunt,  they  have  Esau's  hands,  and  Jacob's  voice  :  yea, 
and  many  of  those  holy  friars,  sanctified  men,  Cappam,  saith  Hierom,  et  cili- 
ciuni  induunt,  sed  intus  latronem  teguut.  They  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
Introrsum  turpes,  speciosi pelle  decora,  "  Fair  without,  and  most  foul  within." 
"^  Latet  plerumque  sub  tristi  amictu  lascicia,  et  deformis  horror  vili  veste  tegitur ; 
ofttimes  under  a  mourning  weed  lies  lust  itself,  and  horrible  vices  under  a 
poor  coat.  But  who  can  examine  all  those  kinds  of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into 
their  hearts  ?  If  we  may  guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  never  so  many  as  in 
these  days  ;  shew  me  a  plain-dealing  true  honest  man  :  Et  pudor,  et  p)rohitas, 
et  timer  emnis  abest.  He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  lives,  and  see  such 
enormous  vices,  men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeakable  in  malice,  furious  in 
their  rage,  flattering  and  dissembling  (all  for  their  own  ends)  will  sm-ely  think 
they  are  not  truly  religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate 
sense,  as  in  this  age.  But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for  the  present,  dis- 
semble as  they  can,  a  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account, 
their  melancholy  is  at  hand,  they  puU  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their  own  heads, 
thesaurisant  iram  Dei.  Besides  all  such  as  are  in  dees  contumeliosi,  blaspheme, 
contemn,  neglect  God,  or  scoff  at  .him,  as  the  poets  feign  of  Salmoneus,  that 
would  in  derision  imitate  Jupiter's  thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains, 
Jupiter  intonuit  contra,  <!^-c.,  so  shall  they  certainly  rue  it  in  the  end,  (^  in  se  spuit, 
qui  in  ccclum  spuit),  then  doom's  at  hand,  and  hell  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  Avith  such  atheistical  spirits 
in  the  meantime,  'tis  not  the  best  way  to  reclaim  them.  Atheism,  idolatry, 
heresy,  hypocrisy,  though  they  have  one  common  root,  that  is  indulgence  to 
corrupt  att'ection,  yet  their  growth  is  difi"erent,  they  have  divers  symptoms, 
occasions,  and  must  have  several  cures  and  remedies.  'Tis  true ^ome  deny 
there  is  any  God,  some  confess,  yet  believe  it  not  ;  a  third  sort  confess  ajid 
Believe,  but  will  not  live  aftei". his  laws,  worship  and  obey  him  :  others  allow 
God  and  gods  subordinate,  but  not  one  God,  no  such  general  God,  nen  talem 
dettm,  but  several  topic  gods  for  several  places,  and  those  not  to  persecute  one 
another  for  any  diiference,  as  Socinus  will,  but  rather  love  and  cherish. 

To  describe  them  in  paiticular,  to  produce  their  arguments  and  reasons, 
woidd  require  a  just  volume,  I  refer  them  therefore  that  expect  a  more  ample 
satisfaction,  to  those  subtle  and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  aud  famous  tracts 
of  our  learned  divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists)  that  have 
abundance  of  reasons  to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  (fcc, 
out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy  bring  irrefragable  arguments  to  such 
as  are  ingenuous  and  well  disposed  ;  at  the  least,  answer  all  cavils  and  objec- 
tions to  confute  their  foUy  and  madness,  and  to  reduce  them,  si  fieri  posset,  ad 
sanam  mentern,  to  a  better  mind,  though  to  small  purpose  many  times. 
Amongst  others  consult  with  Julius  Ca?sar  Lagalla,  professor  of  philosopliy  in 

'  Erasmus.  >>  Hieroin.  ^  .Senec.  consol.  ad  Polvb.  ca.  21. 
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Rome,  who  hath  written  a  large  volume  of  late  to  confute  atheists  :  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  Hierom.  Montanus  de  immortalitate  Animce  :  Lelius 
Vincentius  of  the  same  subject  :  Thomas  Giaminus,  and  Franciscus  CoUius  de 
Paganoricm  cmimabus  post  mortem,  a  famous  doctor  of  the  Ambrosian  College 
in  Milan.  Bishop  Fotherby  in  his  Atheomastix,  Doctor  Dove,  Doctor  Jackson, 
Abernethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of  this  subject  in  our  mother  tongue  : 
in  Latin,  Colerus,  Zanchius,  Palearcus,  lUyripus,  '^  Philippus,  Faber  Faven- 
tinus,  (fee.  But  instar  omnium,  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists  is 
Marinus  Mercennus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis:  '^with  Campanella's 
Atheismus  Triumphatus.  He  sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this  brutish 
passion,  (seventeen  in  number  I  take  it)  answers  all  their  arguments  and 
sophisms,  which  he  reduceth  to  twenty- six  heads,  proving  withal  his  own 
assertion  ;  "  There  is  a  God,  such  a  God,  the  true  and  sole  God,"  by  thirty- 
five  reasons.  His  Colophon  is  how  to  resist  and  repress  atheism,  and  to  that 
purpose  he  adds  four  especial  means  or  ways,  which  who  so  will  may  profitably 
peruse. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Despair.     Despairs,  Equivocations,  Definitions,  Parties  and 

Parts  affected. 

There  be  many  kinds  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be  holy,  some  unholy, 
as  '' one  distinguisheth  ;  that  unholy  he  defines  out  of  Tully  to  be  ^Egritudinem 
animi  sine  ulla  rerurn  expectatione  meliore,  a  sickness  of  the  soul  without  any 
hope  or  expectation  of  amendment  :  which  commonly  succeeds  fear  ;  for  whilst 
evil  is  ^expected,  we  fear  :  but  when  it  is  certain,  we  despair.  According  to 
Thomas  2.  2ce.  distinct.  40.  aii.  4.  it  is  Recessus  a  re  desiderata., p)ropter  impos- 
sibilitatem  existimatain,  a  restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some  impossi- 
bility supposed.  Because  they  cannot  obtain  what  they  would,  they  become 
desperate,  and  many  times  either  yield  to  the  passion  by  death  itself,  or  else 
attempt  impossibiUties,  not  to  be  performed  by  men.  In  some  cases,  this 
desperate  humour  is  not  much  to  be  discommended,  as  in  wars  it  is  a  cause 
many  times  of  extraordinary  valour  ;  as  Joseph,  lib.  1.  de  bello  Jud.  cap.  14. 
L.  Danceus  in  Aphoris.  polit.  pag.  226.  and  many  politicians  hold.  It  makes 
them  improve  their  worth  beyond  itself,  and  of  a  forlorn  impotent  company 
become  conquerors  in  a  moment.  Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  sulutem, 
"  the  only  hope  for  the  conquered  is  despair."  In  such  courses  when  they  see 
no  remedy,  but  that  they  must  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and 
oftentimes,  prceter  spem,  beyond  all  hope  vindicate  themselves.  Fifteen 
thousand  Locrenses  fought  against  a  hundred  thousand  Crotonienses,  and 
seeing  now  no  way  but  one,  they  must  all  die,  "  thought  they  woidd  not  depart 
unrevenged,  and  thereupon  desperately  giving  an  assault,  conquered  their 
enemies.  J^ec  alia  causa  victories  (saith  Justin  mine  author)  qutim  quod  de- 
spera.verant.  William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  first  landed  in  England,  sent 
back  his  ships,  that  his  soUliers  might  have  no  hope  of  retiring  back.  ''  Bodine 
excuseth  his  countrymen's  overthrow  at  that  famous  battle  at  Agincourt,  in 
Henry  the  Fifth  his  time,  [cui  simile,  saith  Froissard,  tota  historia  producere  non 
possit,  which  no  history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein  one  handful  of  Englishmen 
overthrew  a  royal  army  of  Frenchmen)  with  this  refuge  of  despair,  jxaici 
desperati,  a  few  desperate  fellows  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all 
hope  of  life,  fought  like  so  many  devils  ;  and  gives  a  caution,  that  no  soldiers 
hereafter  set  upon  desperate  persons,  which  '  after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius, 
Guicciardini  likewise  admonisheth,  H>/pomnes.  part.  2.  pag.  25.  not  to  stop  an 
enemy  that  is  going  his  way.      Many  such  kinds  there  are  of  desperation,  when 

<*  Disput.  4.     Philosophise  adver.  Atheos.  Venetiis  lti27,  quarto.         '  Edit.  Romce,  fol.  1631.  'Aber- 

nethy, c  24.  of  his  I'hysic  of  the  Soul.  g  Omissa  spe  victorise  in  destinatam  mortem  conspiraut ,  tantusque 
ardor  singulos  cepit,  ut  Wctorea  se  putarent  si  non  inulti  morerentur.  Justin.  1.  20.  i*  Method,  hist.  cap.  6 . 
'  Hosti  abire  volenti  iter  minime  interscindas,  &c. 
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men  arc  past  hope  of  obtaining  any  suit,  or  in  despair  of  better  fortune  : 
Desperatio  facit  monachum,  as  the  saying  is,  and  desperation  causetli  death 
itself ;  how  many  thousands  in  such  distress  have  made  away  themselves,  and 
many  others  ?  For  he  that  cares  not  for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's 
life.  A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as^  Paterculus  tells  the  story,  perceiving  himself 
and  Fulvius  Flaccus  his  dear  friend,  now  both  carried  to  prison  by  Opimius, 
and  in  despair  of  pardon,  seeing  the  young  man  weep,  quin  tu  potius  hoc  inquit 
facis,  do  as  I  do  ;  and  with  that  knocked  out  his  brains  against  the  door- 
cheek,  as  he  was  entering  into  prison,  protiiiusque  iUiso  capiie  in  career  is  ja- 
niiavi  eff^ifso  cerebro  expiravit,  and  so  desperately  died.  But  these  are  equivocal, 
improper.  "When  I  speak  of  despair,"  saith  *  Zanchie,  "I  speak  not  of 
every  kind,  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God.  It  is  opposite  to  hope,  and 
a  most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the  devil  seeks  to  entrap  men."  Musculus 
makes  four  kinds  of  desperation,  of  God,  ourselves,  our  neighbour,  or  anything 
to  be  done  ;  but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily  to  the  former  :  all 
kinds  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions,  as  Simonides 
calls  it  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  vain  hope  which  fantastical  fellows  feign  to  them- 
selves, which  according  to  Aristotle  is  insomnium  vigilantium,  a  waking- 
dream  ;  but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  confidence,  and  is  an  anchor  ^^ 
to  a  floating  soul ;  spes  alit  agricolas,  even  in  our  temporal  affairs,  hope  revives 
us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther  animateth  ;  and  were  it  not  for  hope,  "  we  of  all 
others  were  the  most  miserable,"  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life  ;  were  it  not  for 
hope,  the  heart  would  break  ;  "  for  though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of 
men,"  (Wisdom  iii.  4.)  jei  is  "  their  hope  full  of  immortality  :"  yet  doth  it  not 
so  rear,  as  despair  doth  deject  ;  this  violent  and  soiu-  passion  of  despair,  is  of 
all  perturbations  most  grievous,  as  '  Patritius  holds.  Some  divide  it  into  final 
and  temporal  ;  ™  final  is  incurable,  which  befalleth  reprobates  ;  temporal' is  a 
rejection  of  hope  and  comfort  for  a  time,  Avhich  may  befal  the  best  of  God's 
children,  and  it  commonly  proceeds  ""from  weakness  of  faith,"  as  in  David 
when  he  was  oppressed  he  cried  out,  "  0  Lord,  thou  hast  forsaken  me,"  but 
this  for  a  time.  This  ebbs  and  flows  with  hope  and  fear  ;  it  is  a  grievous  sin 
howsoever  :  although  some  kind  of  despair  be  not  amiss,  when,  saith  Zancliius, 
we  despair  of  our  own  means,  and  rely  wholly  upon  God  :  but  that  species  is 
not  here  meant.  This  pernicious  kind  of  desperation  is  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
course, homicida  animce,  the  murderer  of  the  soul,  as  Austin  terms  it,  a  fearful 
passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks  he  can  get  no  ease  but  by  death, 
and  is  fully  resolved  to  oft'er  violence  imto  himself  ;  so  sensible  of  his  burthen, 
and  impatient  of  his  cross,  that  he  hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed  of  his 
calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise),  and  chooseth  with  Job  vi.  8.  9.  xvii.  5. 
"Rather  to^be  strangled  and  die,  than  to  be  in  his  bonds."  °  The  part 
affected  is  the  whole  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it  ;  there  is  a  privation  of 
joy,  hope,  trust,  confidence,  of  present  and  future  good,  and  in  their  place 
succeed  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  as  in  the  symptoms  shall  be  shown.  The  heart  is 
grieved,  the  conscience  wounded,  the  mind  eclipsed  with  black  fumes  arising 
from  those  perpetual  terrors. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Can ses  of  Despair,  the  Devil,  Melancholy,  Meditation,  Distrust, 
Weakness  of  Faith,  Rigid  Ministers,  Misunderstanding  Scriptures,  Guilty 
Consciences,  S)-c. 

The  principal  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief  is  the  devil  ;  those  whom 
God  forsakes!  the  devil  "By  his  pei-mrssToii  lays  hold  on.     Sometimes  he  perse- 

''  Poster,  volum.  *  Super  praeceptum  priraum  de  Relig.  et  partiljus  ejus.     Non  loquor  cle  oniiii 

(lesperatione,  sud  tantum  de  ea  qua  desperare  solent  homines  de  Deo  ;  opponitur  spei,  et  est  peccatum  gra- 
vissimum,  Ato.  '  Lib.  5.  tit.  21.  de  regis  institut.    Omnium  perturbationum  delerrima.  '"  Reprobi 

usque  ad  finem  pertinaciter  persistunt.  Zanchius.         "  Vitium  ab  infidelitate  proliciscens.  "  Abernetliy. 
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cutes  tlieru  with  that  worm  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  P  Saul,  and  others. 
The  poets  call  it  Nemesis,  but  it  is  indeed   God's  just  judgment,  sera  sed  serio, 
he  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  u2)on  them    "as    a    thief  in  the  night," 
1  Thes.  ii.      i  This  temporary  passion  made  David  cry  out,  "  Lord,  rebuke  me 
not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thine  heavy  displeasure  ;  for  thine 
arrows  have  light  upon  me,  ttc.  there  is  nothing  sound  in  my  flesh,  because  of 
thine  anger."     Again,  I  roar  for  the  very  grief  of  my  heart  :   and  Psalm  xxii. 
!My  G  od,  my  God,  Avhy  hast   thou  forsaken  me,  and  art  so  fai*  from  my  health, 
and  the  words  of  my  crying  ?   I  am  like  to  water  poured  out,  my  bones  are  out 
of  joint,  mine  heart  is  like  wax,  that  is  molten  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.      So 
Psalm    Ixxxviii.  15   and  16  vers,  and  Psalm  cii.    "  I  am  in  misery  at  the  point 
of  death,  from  my  youth  I  sufi"er  thy  terrors,  doubting  for   my  life  ;  thine 
indignations  have  gone  over  me,  and  thy  fear  hath  cut  me  off."    Job  doth  often 
complain  in  this  kind  ;  and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  devil  is  ready  to  try 
and  tonnent,   "  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."     If  he  find  them  inerry, 
saith  Gregory,   "he  tempts  them  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act  ;  if  pensive 
and  sad,  to   a  desperate  end."     Aut  suadeudo  blanditur,  aut  minandoterret, 
sometimes  by  fair  means,  sometimes  again  by  foul,  as  he  perceives  men  severally 
inclined.      His  ordinary  engine  by  which  he  produceth  this  eftect,  is  the  melan- 
choly humour  itself,  which  is  balneum    diaboli,  the  devil's  bath  ;   and    as  in 
Saul,  those   evil  spirits  get  in  ''  as  it  were,  and  take  possession  of  us.     Black 
choler  is  a   shoeing-horn,  a  bait  to  allure  them,  insomuch  that  many  writers 
make  melancholy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  a  symptom    of  despair,  for  that  such 
men  are  most  apt,  by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed  temper,  to  distrust,  fear,  grief, 
mistake,  and  amplify  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or  falsely  appre- 
hend.     Conscientia  scrupidosa   nascitur  ex  vitio  naiurali,  cornplexione  melan- 
cholica  (saith  Navarrus  cap.  27.  num.  282.  torn.  2.  cas.  consciev.)       The  body 
works  upon  the  mind,  by   obfuscating   the    spirits   and  corrupted  instruments, 
which  ^  Perkins  illustrates   by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a   bad  tool,  his 
skill  is  good,  ability  correspondent,  by  reason  of  ill  tools  his  work  must  needs 
be  lame   and  imperfect.      But   melanchol}^   and  despair,  though  often,  do  not 
always  concur  ;  there  is  muc;h"  differijirce  :  melancholy  fears  without  a  cause,,  ^ 
this  upon  great  occasion  ;  melancholy  is  caused  by  fear  and  grief,  but  this  tor-       ^ 
ment~procures  them  and  all  extremity  of  bitterness  ;  much  melancholy  is  with-      ^ 
out  affliction  of  conscience,  as  'Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  fom-  reasons  ;     / 
and  yet  melancholy  alone  again  may  be   sometimes   a  suflicient  cause  of  this    / 
terror  of  conscience.     "  Fajlix   Plater  so  foimd  it  in  his  observations,  e  melan-  / 
ckolicis  alii   damnaios   se  putant,  Deo  curce  non  sunt,  7iec  ptrcedestinati,  <5fc. 
"  They  think  they  are  not  predestinate,  God  hath  forsaken  them  ;"  and  yet 
otherwise  very   zealous  and  rehgious  ;  and  'tis   common  to  be   seen,  "melan- 
choly for  fear  of  God's  judgment  and  hell  fire,  drives  men  to  desperation  ;  fear 
and  sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it."     Intolerable  pain  and 
anguish,  long  sickness,  captivity,  misery,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and  those 
lesser  griefs,  do  sometimes  eftect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.     aSV  non  staiini 
relevantur,  ^  Merceunus,  dnbitant  an  sit  Deus,  if  they  be  notj^ased  forthwith, 
they  doubt  whether  there  be   any  God,  they  i-ave,  curse,  "  and  are  desperately 
mad  because  good  men  are   oppressed,  wicked  men  flom'ish,  they  have  not  as 
they  think  to  their  desert,"  and  through  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  mis- 
aff"ected.      Dcmocritiis  put  out  hi&ejeii^jie  iiialoriim  civium  prospcros  videret 
successus,  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see  wicked  men  prosper,  and  was  there- 

r  1  Sam.  ii.  Ifi.        i  Psal.  xxxviii.  vers.  9.  14.      '  Immiscent  se  mali  genii,  Lem.  lil).  1.  cap.  16.         '  Cases 
of  couscience.  1.  1.  16.  '  Tract.  Melan.  capp.  33  et  34.  "  C.  3.  de  mentis  alien.  I>eo  minus  se  cura- 

esse,  nee  ad  salutem  jirsedestinatos  esse.  Ad  desperationem  saepe  ducit  hxc  melancholia,  et  est  frequen- 
tissima  ob  siipplicii  metura  a;ternumque  judicium  ;  moeror  et  metus  in  desperationem  plenimque  desinunt. 
»  Comment,  in  1.  cap.  gen.  artic.  3.  quia  impii  florent,  boni  opprimuntur,  &c.  alius  ex  consideratione  hujus 
seria  desperabundus. 
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fore  ready  to  make  away  himself,  as  y  Agellius  writes  of  liiui.  FjgIIx  Plater 
hath  a  memorable  example  in  this  kind,  of  a  painter's  wife  in  Basil,  that  was 
melancholy  for  her  son's  death,  and  for  melancholy  became  desperate  ;  she 
thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins,  "  ^  and  for  four  months  still  raved, 
that  she  was  in  hell-fire,  already  damned."  When  the  humour  is  stirred  up, 
every  small  object  aggravates  and  inccnseth  it,  as  the  parties  are  addicted. 
"■  The  same  author  hath  an  example  of  a  merchant  man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a 
little  wheat,  which  he  had  over  long  kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  for  that 
ho  had  not  sold  it  sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor,  yet  a  good  scholar  and  a  great 
divine  ;  no  persuasion  would  serve  to  the  contrary,  but  that  for  this  fact  he  was 
damned  :  in  other  matters  very  judicious  and  discreet.  Solitariness,  much 
fasting,  divine  meditation,  and  contemplations  of  God's  judgments,  most  part 
accompany  this  melancholy,  and  are  main  causes,  as  '^Navarrus  holds  ;  to 
converse  with  such  kind  of  persons  so  troubled,  is  sufficient  occasion  of  trouble 
to  some  men.  NonnuUi  oh  longas  inedias,  studia  ct  med itatiom  s  coclesies,  de 
rebus  sacris  et  religione  semjyer  agitant,  t^c.  Many  (saith  P.  Forestus)  through 
long  fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  fall  into  svich  fits  ;  and  as 
Lemnius  adds,  lib.  4.  cap.  21,  "''If  they  be  solitary  given,  superstitious, 
precise,  or  very  devout  :  seldom  shall  you  find  a  merchant,  a  soldier,  an  inn- 
keeper, a  bawd,  a  host,  a  usurer  so  troubled  in  mind,  they  have  cheverel 
consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldom  moved  in  this  kind  or  molested  : 
young  men  and  middle  age  are  more  wild  and  less  apprehensive  ;  but  old  folks, 
most  part,  such  as  are  timorous  and  religiously  given."  Pet.  Forestus  observat. 
lib.  10.  cap.  12.  de  morbis  cerebri,  hath  a  fearful  example  of  a  minister,  that 
through  precise  fasting  in  Lent,  and  overmuch  meditation,  contracted  this  mis- 
chief, and  in  the  end  became  desperate,  thought  he  saw  devils  in  his  chamber, 
and  that  he  coidd  not  be  saved  ;  he  smelled  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  and 
brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and  woidd  ask  them,  still,  if  they  did  not ''  smell 
as- much.  I  told  him  he  was  melancholy,  but  he  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and 
replied  that  he  saw  devils,  talked  with  them  in  good  earnest,  would  spit  in  my 
face,  and  ask  me  if  I  did  not  smell  brimstone,  but  at  last  he  was  by  him  cm-ed. 
Such  another  story  I  find  in  Plater  observat.  lib.  1.  A  poor  fellow  had  done 
some  foul  oftcnce,  and  for  fourteen  days  Avould  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became 
desperate,  the  divines  about  him  could  not  ease  him,  ^  but  so  he  died.  Continual 
meditation  of  God's  judgments  troubles  many,  Multi  ob  timorem  futuri  judicii , 
saith  Gviatinerius  caqy.  5.  tract.  15.  et  SKspicionem  desperabundi  sunt.  David 
himself  complains  that  God's  judgments  terrified  his  soid.  Psalm  cxix.  part.  16. 
vers.  8.  "  My  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments. 
Quoties  diem  ilium  cogito  (saith  *  Hierome)  toto  corpore  contremisco,  I  tremble  as 
often  as  I  think  of  it.  The  terrible  meditation  of  hell  fire  and  eternal  jiunish- 
ment  much  torments  a  sinfid  silly  soul.  What's  a  thousand  years  to  eternity  ? 
Ubi  moeror,  vhi  fletus,  ubi  dolor  sempiternus.  Mors  sine  morte,  finis  sine  fine  ; 
a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not  endure,  the  pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may 
not  abide  an  bom-,  a  night  is  intolerable  ;  and  what  shall  this  unspeakable  fire 
then  be  that  bupis  for  ever,  innumerable  infinite  millions  of  years,  in  omne 
(Bvimi,  in  ceternum.      0  eternity  ! 


"  B  .Eternitas  est  ilia  vox ,  I    ^Eternitas  est  ilia  vox, 

Vox  ilia  fulminatrix,  meta  carens  et  orta,  &c. 

Toiiitruis  minacior,  Toriuenta  nulla  territaut, 

Fragoribusque  cceli,  I        Q.ll^e  fiiiiuutur  anuis ; 


jEternitas,  seternitas 
Versat  coquitque  pectus. 

Auget  lipec  poenas  indies, 
Centuplicatque  flammas,"  &c. 


y  Lib.  20.  c.  17.  ^  Damnatam  se  putavit,  et  per  quatuor  menses  Gehennae  pcenam  sentire.  "  15f)6. 

ob  triticum  diutius  servatum  conscientise  stimulis  agitatur,  &c.  ^  Tom.  2.  c.  27.  num.  2S2.  conversatio 

cum  scrupulosis,  vigilice,  jejunia.  '  Solitarios  et  superstitiosos  plerumque  exagitat  conscientia,  non 

raercatorcs,  lenones,  caupones,  faeneratores,  &c.  largiorem  hi  nacti  sunt  conscientiara.     Juvenes  plerumque 
conscientiam  iiegligunt,  senes  autera,  &c.  "^  Annon  sentis  sulphur  inquit  ?  '  Desperabundus  misere 

periit.  '  In  17.  Johannis.     Non  pauci  se  cruciant,  et  excarnificant  in  tantum,  ut  non  p.arum  abslnt 

lib  insania  ;  neque  tamen  aliud  hac  mentis  anxietate  efficiunt,  quam  ut  diabolo  potestatem  faciant  ipsos  per 
desperationem  ad  inferos  producendi.  b  Drexelius  Nicet.  lil>.  2.  cap.  11.     "Eternity,  that  word,  that 
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This  meditation  terrifies  tliose  poor  distressed  souls,  especially  if  their  bodies 
be  j^redisposed  by  melancholy,  they  religiously  given,  and  have  tender  con- 
sciences, every  small  object  aftrights  them,  the  very  inconsiderate  reading  of 
Scripture  itself,  and  misinterpretation  of  some  places  of  it;  as,  "  Many  are 
called,  few  are  chosen.  Not  every  one  that  saitli  Lord.  Fear  not  little  flock. 
He  that  stands,  let  him  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Work  out  your  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.  That  night  two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  one  received,  the 
other  left.  Strait  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  and  few  there  are  that 
enter  therein."  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the  sower,  "some  fell  on 
barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he  hath  predestinated  he  hath 
choserL,_„He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy."  Non  est  rolentis 
nee  currentis,  sed  miserentis  Dei.  These  and  the  like  places  terrify  the  souls 
of  many  ;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  preposterously  conceived, 
oflend  divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  presumption,  curiosity,  needless  specida- 
tion,  contemplation,  solicitude,  Avlieremtliey  trouble  and  puzzle  themselves 
about  those  questions  of  grace,  free  will,  perseverance,  God's  secrets;  thej 
Avill  know  more  than  is  revealed  of  God  in  his  word,  human  capacity,  or  igno- 
rance can  apprehend,  and  too  importunate  inquiry  after  that  which  is  revealed  ; 
mysteries,  ceremonies,  observation  of  Sabbaths,  laws,  duties,  &c.,  with  many 
such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and  schoolmen  broach,  which  divers  mistake, 
misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to  their  own  inidoing,  and  so  fall  into  this 
gulf.  "  They  doubt  of  their  election,  how  they  shall  know  it,  by  what  signs. 
And  so  far  forth,"  saith  Luther,  "  with  such  nice  points,  torture  and  crucify 
themselves,  that  they  are  almost  niad,  and  all  they  get  by  it  is  this,  thej  lay 
open  a  gap  to  the  devil  by  desperation  to  carry  them  to  heU  ;"  but  the  greatest 
hann  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thundering  ministers,  a  most  frequent  cause 
they  are  of  this  malady  :  "  '^and  do  more  harm  in  the  church  (saith  Erasmus) 
than  they  that  flatter  ;  great  danger  on  both  sides,  the  one  lulls  them  asleep 
in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them  to  despair."  Whereas,  St.  Bernard 
well  adviseth,  "  We  should  not  meddle  with  the  one  without  the  other,  nor 
speak  of  judgment  without  mercy  ;  the  one  alone  brings  desperation,  the  other 
security."  But  these  men  are  wholly  for  judgment;  of  a  rigid  disposition  them- 
selves, there  is  no  mercy  with  them,  no  salvation,  no  balsam  for  their  diseased 
souls,  they  can  speak  of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell  fire,  and  damnation  ;  as 
they  did  Luke  xi.  4G.  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they 
themselves  touch  not  Avith  a  finger.  'Tis  familiar  with  our  papists  to  terrify 
men's  souls  with  purgatory,  tales,  visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most 
generous  spirits,  "to  ^require  charity,"  as  Brentius  observes,  "of  others, 
bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when  they  themselves  breathe  nought  but 
lust,  envy,  covetousness."  They  teach  others  to  fast,  give  alms,  do  penance, 
and  crucify  their  mind  with  superstitious  observations,  bread  and  water,  hair 
clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  when  they  themselves  have  all  the  dainties  the 
world  can  afford,  lie  on  a  down-bed  with  a  courtezan  in  their  arms  :  IIe^^  qimn- 
tum patimur pro  Christo,  as  'he  said,  what  a  cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult 
over  and  terrify  men's  souls  !  Our  indiscreet  pastors  many  of  them  come  not 
far  behind,  whilst  in  their  ordinary  sermons  they  speak  so  much  of  election,  pre- 
destination, reprobation,  ab  a>terno,  subtraction  of  grace,  prasteritiou,  voluntary 
permission,  k,G.,  by  what  signs  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  themselves, 

tremendous  word,  more  threatening  than  thunders  and  the  artillery  of  heaven — Eternity,  that  word, 
without  end  or  origin.  No  torments  aflfright  us  which  are  limited  to  years  :  iiternity,  eternity,  occupies 
and  inflames  the  heart— this  it  is  that  daily  augments  our  sufferings,  and  multiplies  our  heart-burnings  a 
hundred-fold."  *>  Ecclesiast.  1.  1.   Haud  scio  an  majus  discrimen  ab  his  qui  blandiuntur,  an  ab  his  qui 

territant ;  ingens  utrinque  periculum  :  alii  ad  securitatem  ducunt,  alii  afHietionum  magnitudine  mentcm 
absor:  ent,  et  in  desperationem  trahunt.  '  Bern.  sup.  l(i.  cant.  1.  altorum  sine  altero  proferre  non  expedit; 
recordatio  solius  judicii  in  desperationem  pra?cipitat,  et  misericordise  fallax  osteutatio  pessimam  generat 
securitatem.  ''  In  Luc.  hom.  103.  e.xigunt  ab  aliis  charitatem,  beneficentiain,  cum  ipsj  nil  spectent 

prater  libidinem,  invidiam,  avaritiam.  '  Leo  decimus. 
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whether  they  he  God's  true  children  elect,  an  sint  reprobi,  prcBdestinati,  8fc., 
■with  such  scrupulous  points,  they  still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  God's  judg- 
ments without  respect,  intcmpestively  rail  at  and  j^ronounce  them  damned  in 
all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  sjwrts  and  honest  recreations,  making  every 
small  fault  and  thing  indiflorent  an  irrcmissihle  offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and 
wound  men's  consciences,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  at  their  wits'  end. 

"  These  hitter  potions  (saith  '"Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths,  nothing 
hut  gall  and  horror,  and  a  mad  noise,  they  make  all  their  auditors  desperate  :" 
many  are  wounded  by  this  means,  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout 
and  prc^cise,  have  been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  salvation  ; 
they  that  have  tender  consciences,  that  follow  sermons,  frequent  lectures,  that 
have  indeed  least  cause,  they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into  these 
miseries.  I  have  heard  some  complain  of  Parson's  Resolution,  and  other 
books  of  like  nature  (good  otherwise),  they  are  too  tragical,  too  much  dejecting 
men,  aggravating  oft'ences  :  great  care  and  choice,  much  discretion  is  required 
in  this  kind. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  own  conscience,  sense  of 
our  sins,  and  God's  auger  justly  deserved,  a  guilty  conscience  for  some  foul 

offence  formerly  committed, "  0  miser  Oreste,  quid  morbi  te  perdit  ?      Or  : 

Conscientia,  Sum  enim  mihi  conscius  de  malis  perpeiraiis° .  "A  good  con- 
science is  a  continual  feast,"  but  a  galled  conscience  is  as  great  a  torment  as 
can  possibly  happen,  a  still  baking  oven,  (so  Pierius  hi  his  Hierogljidi.  compares 
it)  another  hell.  Our  conscience,  which  is  a  great  ledger  book,  Avherein  are 
written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  lay  them  up,  (whicii  those  p  Egyptians  in 
their  hierogl_y|>hics  expressed  by  a  mill,  as  well  for  the  continuance,  as  for  the 
torture  of  it)  grinds  our  souls  with  the  remembrance  of  some  precedent  sins, 
makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  condemn  our  ownselves.  "  ^  Sin  lies  at 
door,"  tkc.  I  know  there  be  many  other  causes  assigned  by  Zanchius, 
^  Muscvilus,  and  the  rest  ;  as  incredulity,  infidelity,  presumption,  ignorance, 
blindness,  ingratitude,  discontent,  those  five  grand  miseries  in  Aristotle,  igno- 
miny, need,  sickness,  enmity,  death,  he. ;  but  this  of  conscience  is  the  greatest, 
'  Instar  nlceris  corjous  jugiter  jyercellens  :  The  scrupulous  conscience  (as  '  Peter 
Forestus  calls  it)  which  tortures  so  many,  that  either  out  of  a  deep  apprehension 
of  their  unworthiness,  and  consideration  of  their  own  dissolute  life,  "accuse 
themselves  and  aggravate  every  small  offence,  when  there  is  no  such  cause, 
misdoubting  in  the  meantime  God's  mercies,  they  fall  into  these  inconve- 
niences." The  poet  calls  them  ^  furies  dire,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone  which 
is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse  us,  ^  Node  dieque  sincm  gestant  in  pecto^-e 
testetn.  A  continual  tester  to  give  in  evidence,  to  empanel  a  jury  to  examine 
us,  to  cry  guilty,  a  persecutor  with  hue  and  cry  to  follow,  an  apparitor  to  simi- 
mon  us,  a  bailiff  to  carry  us,  a  Serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attorney  to  plead  against 
us,  a  gaoler  to  torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  still  accusing,  denouncing,  tortur- 
ing and  molesting.  And  as  the  statue  of  Juno  in  that  holy  city  near  Euphrates 
in  y  Assyria  will  look  still  towards  you,  sit  where  you  will  in  her  temple,  she 
stares  fidl  upon  you,  if  you  go  by,  she 'follows  with  her  eye,  in  all  sites,  places, 
conventicles,  actions,  our  conscience  will  be  still  ready  to  accuse  ns.  After 
many  pleasant  days,  and  fortunate  adventures,  merry  tides,  this  conscience  at 
last  doth  arrest  us.     Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment,  ''■  bribe  a  cor- 

">  Deo  future  judicio,  de  damnatione  horrendum  crepunt,  et  amaras  illas  potationes  in  ore  semper  habent, 
ut  multos  inde  in  desperationem  cogant.  "  Euripides.     "  O  wretclied  Orestes,  what  malady  consumes 

jou  ?"  »"  Conscience,  for  I  am  conscious  of  evil."  p  Pierius.  iGen.iv.  '9  causes  Musculus  makes. 
»  Plutarch.  'Alios  misere  castigat  plena  scrupulis  conscientia,  nodum  in  scirpo  quserunt,  et  ubi  nulla 

causa  subest,  misericordise  divinac  ditBdentes.  se  Oreo  destinant.  "  Coelius,  lib.  6.  «  Juvenal.  "  Night 
and  day  they  carry  their  witnesses  in  the  breast."  vLucian.  de  dea  Syria.     Si  adstiteris,  teaspicit ;  si 

transeas,  visu  te  sequitur.  '  Prima  Iieec  est  ultio,  quod  se  judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur,  improba 

quannis  gratia  fallacis  prEetoris  vicerit  urnam.     Juvenal. 
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nipt  judge,  and  avoid  the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a  time  ;  "  for  3- wh'b 
ever  saw  (saith  Chrysostom)  a  covetous  man  troubled  in  mind  when  he  is  telling  \ 
of  his  money,  an  adulterer  mourn  with  his  mistress  in  his  arms  ?  we  are  then  / 
drualc3vith  pleasure,  and  perceive  nothing  :"  yet  as  the  prodigal  son  liad^d-ainty 
fare,  sweet  music  at  first,  merry  company,  jovial  entertainment,  but  a  cruel 
reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  a  fearful  visitation  commonly 
follows.  And  the  devil  that  then  told  thee  that  it  was  a  light  sin,  or  no  sin  at 
all,  now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee,  that  it  is  a  most  irre- 
missible  otience,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to  bring  them  to  despair  ;  every 
small  circumstance  before  neglected  and  contemned,  will  now  amplify  itself, 
rise  up  in  judgment,  and  accuse  the  dust  of  their  shoes,  dumb  creatures,  as  to 
Lucian's  tyrant,  lectus  ei  candela,  the  bed  and  candle  did  bear  witness,  to  tor- 
ment their  souls  for- their  sins  past.  Tragical  examples  in  this  kind  are  too 
familiar  and  common  :  Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Caracalla,  were 
in  such  horror  of  conscience  for  their  offences  committed,  mui'ders,  rapes, 
extortions,  injuries,  that  they  were  weary  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  nobody 
to  kill  them.  ''  Kennetus,  King  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephew 
Malcom,  King  Duffc's  son,  Prince  of  Cumberland,  and  with  couuterieit  tears 
and  protestations  dissembled  the  matter  a  long  time,  "  <=  at  laai  his  conscience 
accused  him,  his  uncpiet  soid  could  not  rest  day  or  night,  he  was  terrified  with 
fearful  dreams,  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented  all  his  life."  It  is  strange 
to  read  what  '^  Comina>us  hath  written  of  Louis  XI.  that  French  King  ;  of 
Charles  VIII.  ;  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Naples  ;  in  the  fury  of  his  passion  how 
he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  pranks  he  played.  Guicciardini,  a  man  most 
unapt  to  believe  lies,  relates  how  that  Ferdinand  his  father's  ghost  who  before 
had  died  for  grief,  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  French  King, 
he  thought  every  man  cried  France,  France  ;  the  reason  of  it  (saith  Comiufeus) 
was  because  he  was  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  oppressor  of  his  subjects,  he 
bought  up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  own  price,  sold  abbeys  to  Jews 
and  Falkoners  ;  both  Ferdinand  his  father,  and  he  himself  never  made  con- 
science of  any  committed  sin  ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he,  it  was  impossible  to 
do  worse  than  they  did.  Why  was  Pausanias  the  Spartan  tyrant,  Nero,  Otho, 
Galba,  so  persecuted  with  spirits  in  every  house  they  came,  but  for  their  mur- 
ders which  they  had  committed  ?  '^  Why  doth  the  devil  haunt  many  men's 
liouses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living,  and  take  possession  of  their 
habitations,  as  it  were,  of  their  palaces,  but  because  of  their  several  villanies  ? 
Why  had  Richard  the  Third  such  fearful  dreams,  saith  Polydore,  but  for  his 
frequent  murders  ?  Wliy  was  Ilerod  so  tortured  in  his  mind  ?  because  he  had 
made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.  Why  was  Theodoric,  the  King  of  the  Goths, 
so  suspicious,  and  so  affrighted  with  a  fish  head  alone,  but  that  he  had  murdered 
Symmachus,  and  Boetliius  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy  Romans  ?  Cselius, 
lib.  27.  cap.  22.  See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his  qui  sero  ci  Niimine 
puniuntur,  and  in  his  book  De  tranquiUitate  animi,  S)C.  Yea,  and  sometimes 
GOD  himself  hath  a  hand  in  it,  to  show  his  power,  humiliate,  exercise,  and  to 
try  their  faith,  (divine  temptation,  Perkins  calls  it,  Cas.  cons.  lib.  1.  cap.  8. 
sect.  1.)  to  punish  them  for  their  sins.  God  tke.  avenger,  as  'David  terms 
him,  7iIior  a  lergo  Deus,  his  wrath  is  apprehended  of  a  guilty  soul,  as  bv  Saul 
and  Judas,  which  the  poets  expressed  by  Adrastia,  or  Nemesis  :      ''-"*" 

"  Assequitur  Nemesisque  virum  vestigia  servat, 
Ne  male  quid  facias." e 


»  Quis  unquam  vidit  avanimringi,  dumlucnim  adest,  adulterum  dum  potiturvoto,  lugere  in  perpetrando 
scelere?  voluptate  sumus  ebrii,  proinde  non  sentinius,  &c.  '•  Buchanan,  lib.  (i.  Hist.  Scot.  •=  Animus 

conscientia  sceleris  inquietus,  nullum  admisit  gaudium,  sed  semper  vexatus  noctu  et  interdiu  per  somnura 
visis  horrore  plenis  pertremefactus,  &c.  ^  De  bello  Neapol.  '  Thireus  de  locis  infestis,  part  1.  cap.  2. 

Nero's  mother  vas  still  in  his  eyes.         •'  Psal.  xliv.  1.         k  "  And  Nemesis  pursues  and  notices  the  steps  of 
men,  lest  you  commit  any  evil." 
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And  she  is,  as  ''  Ammianus,  lib.  14.  describes  her,  "  the  queen  of  causes,  and 
moderator  of  things,"  now  she  pulls  down  the  proud,  now  she  rears  and  en- 
courageth  those  that  are  good  ;  he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusehius  ;  Nicephorus, 
lib.  10.  cap.  35.  eccles.  hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.  Fearful  examples  of 
God's  just  judgment,  wrath  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found  in  all  histories,  of 
some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death  Avith  rats  and  mice,  as  '  Popelius,  the 
second  King  of  Poland,  ann.  830,  his  wife  and  children  ;  the  like  story  is  of 
Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ann.  969,  so  devovired  by  these  vermin,  which  hoM- 
soever  Serrarius  the  Jesuit  Mogunt.  rerum  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  impugn  by  twenty-two 
arguments,  Tritemius,  ^  Munstcr,  Magdeburgenses,  and  many  others  relate  for 
a  truth.  Such  another  example  I  find  in  Geraldus  Cambrensis  Itin.  Cam, 
lib.  2.  cap.  2.  and  where  not  ? 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrors  of  conscience,  affrighting  punishments  which  are 
so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause  or  aggravate  this  fearful  malady  in 
other  religions,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  a  papist  at  any  time  should  despair, 
or  be  troubled  for  his  sins  ;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a  caitiff,  so  noto- 
rious a  villain,  so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of  that  treasure  of  indulgences  and 
merits  of  which  the  pope  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary 
remission  of  all  his  sins.  There  be  so  many  general  pardons  for  ages  to  come, 
forty  thousand  years  to  come,  so  many  jubilees,  so  frequent  gaol-deliveries  out 
of  purgatory  for  all  soids,  now  living,  or  after  dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many 
particular  masses  daily  said  in  several  churches,  so  many  altars  consecrated  to 
this  purpose,  that  if  a  man  have  either  money  or  friends,  or  will  take  any  pains 
to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a  mass,  say  so  many  paternosters,  undergo  such 
and  such  penance,  he  cannot  do  amiss,  it  is  impossible  his  mind  should  be 
troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest  him.  Besides  that  Taxa  CamercB 
Apostolicce,  which  was  first  published  to  get  money  in  the  days  of  Leo  Decimus, 
that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the  same  ends,  sets  down  such  easy 
rates  and  dispensations  for  all  offences,  for  perjury,  mm'der,  incest,  adidtery,  «tc., 
for  so  many  grosses  or  dollars  (able  to  invite  any  man  to  sin,  and  provoke  him 
to  offend,  methinks,  that  otherwise  would  not)  such  comfortable  remission,  so 
gentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at  hand,  with  so  small  cost  and  suit 
obtained,  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  that  hath  any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I 
say)  or  money  in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  to  ease  himself,  can  any  way  mis- 
carry or  be  misaftected,  how  he  should  be  desperate,  in  danger  of  damnation,  or 
troubled  in  mind.  Their  ghostly  fathers  can  so  readily  apply  remedies,  so 
cunningly  string  and  unstring,  Avind  and  unwind  their  devotions,  play  upon  their 
consciences  with  plausible  speeches  and  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  advantage 
settle  and  remove,  erect  with  such  facility  and  deject,  let  in  and  out,  that  I 
cannot  perceive  how  any  man  amongst  them  shoidd  much  or  often  labour  of  this 
disease,  or  finally  miscarry.  The  causes  above  named  must  more  frequently 
therefore  take  hold  in  others. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptoms  of  Despair,  Fear,  Sorrow,  Suspicion,  Anxiety, 
Horror  of  Conscience ,  Fearful  Dreams  and  Visions. 

As  shoemakers  do  when  they  bring  home  shoes,  still  cry  leather  is  dearer 
and  dearer,  may  I  justly  say  of  those  melancholy  symptoms  :  these  of  despair 
are  most  violent,  tragical,  and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest,  not  to  be  expressed 
but  negatively,  as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be  endured  ;  •"'ioiL^., 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  it  ?"  Prov.  xviii.  19.  What,  therefore,  ^  Timan- 
thes  did  in  his  pictiu-e  of  Iphigenia,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  when  he  had 
painted  Chalcas  mourning,   Ulysses   sad,  but  most   sori-owful   Menelaiis  ;  and 

>"  Regina  causarum  et  arbitra  rerum,  nunc  erectas  cervices  opprimit,  &c.  '  Alex.  Gaguinus  catal. 

reg.  Pol.  ''  Cosmog.  Munster.  et  Magde.  '  Plinius,  cap.  10.  1.  35.     Consumptis  affectibus,  Aga- 

memnonis  caput  velavit,  ut  omnes  quem  possent,  maximum  moerorem  in  virginis  patre  cogitarent. 
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showed  all  his  art  ia  expressing  a  variety  of  affections,  he  covered  the  maid's 
father  Agamemnon's  head  with  a  veil,  and  left  it  to  every  spectator  to  conceive 
what  he  wonkl  himself;  for  that  true  passion  and  sorrow  in  summo  gradri,,  such 
as  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphered.  What  he  did  in  his  pictiir^^ 
vdlLxlaiu  describing  the  symptoms  of  despair  ;  imagine  what  thou  canst,  fear, 
sorrow,  furies,  grief,  pain,  terror,  anger,  dismal,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  &c. 
it  is  not  sufficient,  it  comes  far  short,  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  conceive  it. 
'Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a  quintessence,  a  compound,  a  mixture  of 
all  feral  maladies,  tyrannical  tortures,  plagues,  and  perplexities.  There  is  no 
sickness  almost  but  physic  provideth  a  remedy  for  it  ;  to  every  sore  chirurgery 
will  provide  a  salve  ;  friendship  helps  poverty  ;  hope  of  liberty  eascth  imprison- 
ment ;  suit  and  favour  revoke  banishment  ;  authority  and  time  wear  away 
reproacli  :  but  what  physic,  what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority 
can  relieve,  bear  out,  assuage,  or  expel  a  trouVdcd  conscience?  A  quiet  mind 
cureth  all  them,  but  all  they  cannot  comfort  a  distressed  soul  :  who  can  put  to 
silence  the  voice  of  desperation  ?  All  that  is  single  in  other  melancholy, 
Horribile,  diruni,  jyestlleiis,  atrox,feruyn,  concur  in  this,  it  is  more  than  melan- 
choly in  the  highest  degree  ;  a  burning  fever  of  the  soul  ;  so  mad,  saith 
■"  Jacchinus,  by  this  misery ;  fear,  sorrow,  and  despair,  he  puts  for  ordinary 
sj^mptoms  of  melancholy.  They  are  in  great  pain  and  horror  of  mind,  distrac- 
tion of  sold,  restless,  full  of  continual  fears,  cares,  torments,  anxieties,  they 
can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest, 

"  "  Perpetua  impietas,  nee  mensse  tempore  cessat,      |  "  Neither  at  bed,  nor  yet  at  board, 

Exagitat  vesaua  quies,  somnique  furentes."  I  Will  any  rest  despair  afford." 

Fear  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  blood,  wasteth  the  marrow,  alters 
their  countenance,  "even  in  their  greatest  delights,  singing,  dancing,  dalliance, 
they  are  still  (saith  "  Lemnius)  tortured  in  their  souls."  It  consumes  them  to 
nought,  "  I  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  (saith  David  of  himself,  tempo- 
rally afflicted),  an  owl,  because  of  thine  indignatioUf "  Psahn  cii.  8,  10,  and 
Psalm  Iv.  4.  "  My  heart  trembleth  within  me,  and  the  terrors  of  death  have 
come  upon  me  ;  fear  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  &c.  at  death's  door," 
Psalm  cvii.  18.  "  Their  soul  abhors  all  manner  of  meats."  Their  p  sleep  is 
(if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearfid  dreams  and  terrors.  Peter  in  his  bonds 
slept  secure,  for  he  knew  God  protected  him  ;  and  TuUy  makes  it  an  argument 
of  Roscius  Amerinus'  innocency,  that  he  killed  not  his  father,  because  he  so 
securely  slept.  Those  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church  were  most  i  cheerful 
and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions  ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these 
men,  tossed  in  a  sea,  and  that  continually  without  rest  or  intermission,  they 
can  think  of  nought  that  is  pleasant,  "  ''their  conscience  will  not  let  them  be 
quiet,"  in  perpetual  fear,  anxiety,  if  they  be  not  3'et  apprehended,  they  are  in 
doubt  still  they  shall  be  ready  to  betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did,  he  thinks 
every  man  will  kill  him  ;  "  and  roar  for  the  grief  of  heart,"  Psalm  xxxviii.  8, 
as  David  did  ;  as  Job  did,  xx.  3,  21,  22,  kc,  "  Wherefore  is  light  given  to 
him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  to  them  that  have  heavy  hearts  ?  which  long 
for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it  more  than  treasures,  and  rejoice  when 
they  can  find  the  grave."  They  are  generally  weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling 
heart  they  have,  a  sorrowful  mind,  and  little  or  no  rest.  Terror  ubique  trertior, 
timor  undique  et  undique  terror.  "  Fears,  terrors,  and  affi'ights  in  all  places, 
at  all  times  and  seasons."  Cihum  et  potuni  pertinaciter  aversardur  mulii, 
noduni  hi  scirpo  quceritmdes,  et  culpam  imaginantes  ubi  nulla  est,  as  Wierus 
wi'ites  de  Lamiis,  lib.  3.  c.  7.   "  they  refuse  many  of  them  meat  and  drink, 

■"  Cap.  15.  in  9.  Rhasis.  "  Juv.  Sat  13.  »  Mei  tem  eripit  timor  hie  ;  \'ultiim,  totumque  corporis 

habitmii  immutat,  etiara  in  deliciis,  in  tripiuliis,  in  symposiis,  in  amplexu  eoujugis  caniitioiniun  exereet,  lib.  4. 
cap.  21  r  N on  sinit  con.seientia  tales  homines  recta  verba  proferre,   aut  rectis  quenciiiam  oculis  aspieere, 

ab  omni  hominum  ccetu  eosdem  exterminat,  et  dormientes  perterrefacit.  Thilost.  lib.  1.  de  vita  Apollonii. 
1  Kusebius,  Xieepborus  eccles  hist.  lib.  4.  c.  17.  'Seneca,  lib.   18.  epist.  106.  Conscientia  aliud  agere 

non  patitur,  pertuvbatam  vitam  agunt,  nunquam  vacant,  &c. 
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cannot  rest,  aggravating  still  and  supposing  grievous  oflfences  wliere  there  are 
none."     God's  heavy  wrath  is  kindled  in  their  soids,  and  notwithstanding  their 
continual  prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or 
ease  at  all,  hut  a  most  intoleruhle  torment,  and  insufferahle  anguish  of  con- 
science, and  that  makes  them,  through  impatience,  to  murmiu-  against  God 
many  timts,  to  rave,  to  hlaspheme,  turn  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to 
themselves.      Deut.    xxviii.  65,  QQ.   "  In  the  morning  they  wish  for  evening, 
and  for  morning  in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of  their  eyes  which  they  see,  and 
fear  of  hearts."     '  Marinus  Merccnnus,  in  his  Comment  on  Genesis,  makes 
mention  of  a  desperate  friend  of  his,  whom,  amongst  others,  he  came  to  visit, 
and   exhort   to   patience,  that    hroke   out   into  most  blasphemous   atheistical 
sjjeeches,  too  fearfid  to  relate,  when  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  God,  Quis  est 
ille  Deus  {inquii)  id  serviam  illi,  quid  proderit  si  oraverim  ;  si  prcesens  est,  cur 
non  succurrit  ?  CU7-  non  me  carcere,  inedid,  squalore  confectum  liherat  ?  quid 
ego  feci  ?  ^-c.  absit  d.  me  hujusmodi  Deus.     Another  of  his  acquaintance  hroke 
out  into  like  atheistical  blasphemies,  upon  his  wife's  death  raved,  cursed,  said 
and  did  he  cared  not  what.      And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all, 
many  of  them,  in  their  extremity,  think  they  hear  and  see  visions,  outcries, 
confer  with  devils,  that  they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  heU-fire,  already 
damned,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or 
grace,  hope  of  salvation,  their  sentence  of  condemnation  is  already  past,  and 
not  to  be  revoked,  the  devil  will  certainly  have  them.     Never  was  any  living 
creature  in  such  torment  before,  in.  such  a  miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of 
mind,  no  hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to  make 
away  themselves.      Something  talks  with  them,  they  spit  fire  and  brimstone, 
they  cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,  believe  or  think  a  good  thought, 
so  far  carried ;  ut  cogantur  ad  iynpia  cogitandum  etiam  contra  voluntatem,  said 
^  Foelix  Plater,  ad  hlasfhemiam  erga  deum,  ad  multa  horrenda  perpetraiida,  ad 
manus  violentas  sibi  infer endas,  4^.,  and  in  their  distracted  fits  and  desperate 
humours,  to  ofi'er  violence  to  others,  their  familiar  and  dear  friends  sometimes, 
or  to  mere  strangers,  upon  very  small  or  no  occasion  ;  for  he  that  cares  not 
for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's  life.      They  think  evil  against  their 
wiUs  ;  that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs  think,  do,  and  speak. 
He  gives  instance  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  when  he  would  pray,  had  such  evil 
thoughts  still  suggested  to  him,  and  wicked  '  meditations.     Another  instance 
he  hath  of  a  woman  that  was  often  tempted  to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and 
kill  herself.      Sometimes  the  devil  (as  they  say)  stands  without  and  talks  with 
them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them,  as  they  think,  and  there  speaks  and  talks 
as  to  such  as  are  possessed  :   so  ApoUodorus,  in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart 
spake  within  him.      There  is  a  most  memorable  example  of  ™  Francis  Spira, 
an  advocate  of  Padua,  Ann.  1545,  that  being  desperate,  by  no  counsel   of 
learned  men  could  be  comforted :  he  felt  (as  he  said)  the  pains  of  heU  in  his 
soul ;  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  aright,  but  in  this  most  mad.   Frismelica, 
Bullovat,  and  some  other  excellent  physicians,  could  neither  make  him  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep,  no  persuasion  could  ease  him.     Never  pleaded  any  man  so  well 
for  himself,   as  this  man   did   against  himself,  and   so  he  desperately  died. 
Springer,  a  lawyer,  hath  written  his  life.     Cardinal  Crescence  died  so  likewise 
desperate  at  Verona,  still  he  thought  a  black  dog  followed  him  to  his  death-bed, 
no  man  could  drive  the  dog  away,  Sleiden.  com.  23.  cap.  lib.  3.      Wliilst  I  was 
writing  this  Treatise,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  2.  de  mel.   "  "A  mm  came  to  me 
for  helj),  well  for  all  other  matters,  but  troubled  in  conscience  for  five  years  last 

■  Artie.  3.  ca.  1.  fol.  930.  quod  horrendum  dictu,  desper.abundus  quidam  me  presente  cum  ad  patientiam 
hortaretur,  &c.  ^  Lib.  1.  obser.  cap.  3.  '  Ad  maledicendum  Deo.  "  Goulart.  "  Dum  hsec  scribo, 
implorat  opem  meam  monacba,  in  reliquis  sana,  et  judicio  recta,  per.  5.  annos  melancholica  ;  damnatam  se 
dicit,  conscientla?  stimultis  oppressa,  &c. 
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past ;  slie  is  almost  mad,  and  not  able  to  resist,  thinks  slie  hath  offended  God, 
and  is  certainly  damned."  Foslix  Plater  hath  store  of  instances  of  such  as 
thought  themselves  damned,  °  forsaken  of  God,  kc.  One  amongst  the  rest, 
that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the  Rhine,  for  fear  to  make  away 
himself,  because  then  he  was  most  especially  tempted.  These  and  such  like 
.symptoms  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  the  malady  itself  is  more  or  less  ; 
some  will  hear  good  counsel,  some  will  not  ;  some  desire  help,  some  reject  all, 
and  Avill  not  be  eased. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Prognostics  of  Despair,  Atheism,  Blasphemy,  violent  death,  ^x. 

Most  part  these  kind  of  persons  make  p  away  themselves,  some  are  mad, 
blaspheme,  curse,  deny  God,  but  most  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  and 
sometimes  to  others.  "  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?"  Prov.  xviii.  14. 
As  Cain,  Saul,  Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate 
died  desperate  eight  years  after  Christ.  ^  Felix  Plater  hath  collected  many 
examples.  "  •■  A  merchant's  wife  that  was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations, 
in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed,  and  out  of  the  window  broke  her  neck  into  the 
street  :  another  drowned  himself  desperate  as  he  was  in  the  Rhine  :  some  cut 
their  thi'oats,  many  hang  themselves.  But  this  needs  no  illustration.  It  is 
controverted  by  some,  whether  a  man  so  offering  violence  to  himself,  dying 
desperate,  may  be  saved,  ay  or  no  ?  If  they  die  so  obstinately  and  suddenly, 
that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst  is  to  be  suspected,  be- 
cause they  die  impenitent.  ^  If  their  death  had  been  a  little  more  lingering, 
wherein  they  might  have  some  leisure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy,  charity 
may  judge  the  best  ;  divers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very  act  of  hang- 
ing and  drowning  themselves,  and  so  brought  ad  sanam  mentem,  they  have 
been  very  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  act,  confessed  that  they  have 
repented  in  an  instant,  and  cried  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a  man  put 
desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by  occasion  of  madness  or  melancholy,  if  he 
have  given  testimony  before  of  his  I'egeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so 
much  out  of  his  will,  as  ex  vi  morbi,  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of  it, 
as  t  Turks  do,  that  think  aU  fools  and   maihuen  go  directly  to  heaven. 

SuBSECT.  YI. — Cure  of  Despair  hy  Physic,  Good  Counsel,   Comforts,  S^x. 

Experience  teaeheth  us,  that  though  many  die  obstinate  and  wilful  in  this 
malady,  yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resist  and  overcome,  seek  for  help 
and  find  comfort,  are  taken  efaucibus  Erehi,  from  the  chops  of  hell,  and  out  of 
the  devil's  paws,  though  they  have  by  "  obligation  given  themselves  to  him. 
Some  out  of  their  own  strength,  and  God's  assistance,  "  Though  He  kill  me, 
(saith  Job)  yet  wUl  I  trust  in  Ilim,"  out  of  good  counsel,  advice  and  physic. 
'^  Bellovacus  cured  a  monk  by  altering  his  habit,  and  coiu'se  of  life  :  Plater 
many  by  physic  alone.  But  for  the  most  part  they  must  concur  ;  and  they 
take  a  wrong  course  that  think  to  overcome  this  feral  passion  by  sole  physic  ; 
and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  think  to  work  this  effect  by  good  advice  alone, 
though    both  be   forcible   in  themselves,  yet  vis  unita  fortior,  "  they  must  go 

hand  in  hand  to  this  disease  :  "  • alterius  sic  altera  poscit  ojJCiii.    For  physic 

the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  in  other  melancholy  :  diet,  air, 
exercise,  all  those  passions  and  pertm-bations  of  the  mind,  *kc.,  are  to  be  recti- 
fied by  the  same  means.  They  must  not  be  left  solitary,  or  to  themselves, 
never  idle,  never  out  of  company.      Counsel,  good  comfort  is  to  be  appUed,  as 

"  Alios  coTiqiierentes  audivi  se  esse  ex  damnatorum  numero.    Deo  non  esse  cur^,  aliaque  infinita  quae  pro- 
ferre  non  audebant,  vel  abhorrebant.  p  Musculus,  Partritus,  ad  vim  sibi  inferendam  cogit  homines. 

"!  3  De  mentis  alieuat.  observ.  lib.  1 .  ■■  Uxor  Mercatoris  diu  vexationibus  tentata,  &c.  '  Abernetliy. 

'  Busbequius.  "  .John  Major  vitis  patrum  :  quidam  negarit  Christum,  per  C'hirographum  post  restitutus. 

'  Trincavelius  lib.  3. 

3  a2 
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they  shall  see  the  parties  inclined,  or  to  the  causes,  whether  it  he  loss,  fear, " 
he  grief,  discontent,  or  some  such  feral  accident,  a  guilty  conscience,  or  other- 
wise by  frequent  meditation,  too  grievous  an  apprehension,  and  consideration  of 
his  former  life  ;  by  hearing,  reading  of  Scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advice 
and  conference,  applying  God's  word  to  their  distressed  souls,  it  must  be  cor- 
rected and  coLuitcrpoised.  Many  excellent  exhortations,  parajnetical  discourses, 
are  extant  to  tliis  purpose,  for  such  as  are  any  way  troubled  in  mind  :  Perkins, 
Greenlmm,  Ilayward,  Bright,  Ahernethy,  Bolton,  Culmannus,  Helmingius, 
Cadius  Secvmdus,  Nicholas  Laurentius,  are  copious  on  this  subject  :  Azorius, 
Navarrus,  Sayrus,  ttc,  and  such  as  have  written  cases  of  conscience  amongst 
oiu-  pontifical  writers.  But  because  these  men's  works  are  not  to  all  parties  at 
hand,  so  parable  at  all  times,  I  will  for  the  henefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are 
afflicted,  at  the  request  of  some  y  friends,  recollect  out  of  their  voluminous 
treatises,  some  few  such  comfortable  speeches,  exhortations,  arguments,  advice, 
tending  to  this  subject,  and  out  of  God's  word,  knowing,  as  Culmannus  saith 
upon  tlie  like  occasion,  "  ^liow  unavailable  and  vain  men's  councils  are  to  com- 
fort an  afflicted  conscience,  except  God's  word  concur  and  be  annexed,  from 
which  comes  life,  ease,  repentance,"  &c.  Pre-supposing  first  that  which  Beza, 
Gi-eenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in  charge,  the  parties  to  whom  counsel  is 
given  be  sufficiently  prepared,  humbled  for  their  sins,  fit  for  comfort,  confessed, 
tried  how  they  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand  afi"ected,  or  capable 
of  good  advice,  hefore  any  remedies  be  applied  :  to  such  therefore  as  are  so 
thoroughly  searched  and  examined,  I  address  this  following  discom-se. 

Two  main  antidotes,  ^  Hemmingius  observes,  opposite  to  despair,  good  hope 
out  of  God's  word,  to  be  embraced  ;  perverse  security  and  presumption  from 
the  devil's  treachery,  to  he  rejected  ;  Ilia  sahts  animce  hcec  pesfis  ;  one  saves, 
the  other  kills,  occidit  animam,  saith  Austin,  and  doth  as  much  harm  as  despair 
itself,  ^  Navarrus  the  casuist  reckons  up  ten  special  cures  out  of  Anton.  1 . 
jmrt.  Tit.  3.  cap.  10.  1.  God;  2.  Physic.  3.  <^  Avoiding  such  objects  as 
have  caused  it.  4.  Submission  of  himself  to  other  men's  judgments.  5.  Answer 
of  all  objections,  &c.  All  which  Cajetau,  Gerson,  lib.  de  vit.  spirit.  Sayrus, 
lib.  1.  cas.  cons.  cap.  14.  repeat  and  approve  out  of  Emanuel  Roderiques,  cap. 
51  et  52.  Greenham  prescribes  six  special  rules,  Culmannus  seven.  First, 
to  acknowledge  all  help  come  from  God.  2.  That  the  cause  of  their  present 
misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent  and  be  heartily  sorry  for  their  sins.  4.  To  pray 
earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased.  5.  To  expect  and  imjjlore  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  and  good  men's  advice.  6.  Physic.  7.  To  commend 
themselves  to  God,  and  rely  upon  His  mercy  :  others,  otherwise,  but  all  to  this 
eftect.  But  forasmuch  as  most  men  in  this  malady  are  spiritually  sick,  void  of 
reason  almost,  overborne  hy  their  miseries,  and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of 
their  sins,  they  cannot  apply  themselves  to  good  counsel,  pray,  believe,  repent, 
we  must,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  occm*  and  help  their  peculiar  infirmities,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  causes  and  symptoms,  as  we  shall  find  them  distressed  and 
complain. 

The    main    matter    which  terrifies  and    torments    most    that  are    troubled 

in  mind,  is  the  enormity  of  their  oftences,  the  intolerable  burthen  of  their  sins, 

God's  heavy  wrath  and  displeasure  so   deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account 

themselves  reprobates,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope  of 

grace,  incapable  of  mercy,  diaboli  niancipia,  slaves  of  sin,  and  their  offences  so 

great  tliey  cannot  he  forgiven.      But  these  men  must  know  there  is  no  sin  so 

c " ''~   '^' 
y  Jly  brotlier,  George  Burton,  M.  .Tames  AVhiteliall,  rector  of  Checkley,  in  Staffordshire,  my  quondam 
chamber  fellvw,  and  late  fellow -student  in  Christ  Church,  Oxon.  »  Scio  quam  vana  sit  et  inefticax 

Jiuiuanorum  verborum  penes  afiiictos  consolatio,  nisi  verbuni  llei  audiatur,  Ji  quo  vita,  refrigeratio ,  solatium, 
pcEuitentia.  =  Antid.  adversus  desperationem.  ^  Tow.  2  c.  27.  num.  282.  "^  Aversio  cogitatiouis 

k  re  scrupulosa,  contraventio  scrupulorum. 
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heinous  which  is  not  pardonahle  in  itself,  no  crime  so  great  hut  hy  God's  mercy 
it  may  he  forgiven,  "  Where  sin  ahovmdeth,  grace  ahoundeth  much  more," 
Rom.  V.  20.  And  wTiat  tlie  Lord  said  unto  Paul  in  his  extremity,  2  Cor.  xi  9. 
"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  through  weak- 
ness :  "  concerns  every  man  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made  indefinite  to 
all  helievers,  generally  spoken  to  all  touching  remission  of  sins  that  are  truly 
]>cnitent,  grieved  for  their  ofiences,  and  desire  to  he  reconciled.  Matt.  ix.  12, 
13,  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  hut  sinners  to  repentance,"  that  is,  such 
as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins.  Again,  Matt.  xi.  28,  "  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you."  Ezek.  xviii.  27, 
"  At  what  time  soever  a  sinner  shall  repent  him  of  his  sins  fi'om  the  hottom  of 
his  heart,  I  will  hlot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  rememhrauce  saith  the 
Lord."  Isaiah  xliii.  25,  "  I  even  I  am  He  that  put  away  thine  iniquity  foi- 
mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  rememher  thy  sius."  "  As  a  father  (saith  David 
Psal.  ciii.  13)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  compassion 
on  them  that  fear  him."  And  will  receive  them  again  as  the  prodigal  son  was 
entertained,  Lidte  xv.,  if  they  shall  so  come  Avith  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  a 
penitent  heart.  Peccator  agnoscat,  Deus  ignoscit,  "  The  Lord  is  full  of  com- 
passion and  mercy,  slow  to  anger,  of  great  kindness,"  Psal.  ciii.  8.  "  He  will 
not  always  chide,  neither  keep  His  anger  for  ever,"  9.  "  As  high  as  the 
heaven  is  ahove  the  earth,  so  great  is  His  mercy  towards  them  that  fear  Him,"  1 1. 
"  As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  sins  from 
ns,"  12.  Though  Cain  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  my  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  hear,  'tis  not  so  ;  thou  liest,  Cain  (saith  Austin),  "  God's 
mercy  is  greater  than  tliy  sins.  His  mercy  is  ahove  all  His  works,"  PsarTxTv, 
9,  ahle  to  satisfy  for  all  men's  sins,  antUutron,  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  His  mercy  is  a 
panacea,  a  halsam  for  an  afiiicted  soul,  a  sovei-eign  medicine,  an  alexipharma- 
cum  for  all  sin,  a  charm  for  the  devil  ;  His  mercy  was  great  to  Solomon,  to 
Manasseh,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  otlenders,  and  whosoever  thou  art,  it  may  he 
so  to  thee.  For  why  should  God  hid  us  pray  (as  Austin  infers)  "  Deliver  us 
from  all  evil,"  nisi  ipse  niisericors  perseeeraret,  if  He  did  not  intend  to  help  us  ? 
He  therefore  that  ''  douhts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  denies  God's  mercy, 
and  doth  Him  injury,  saith  Austin.  Yea,  hut  thou  repliest,  I  am  a  notorious 
sinner,  mine  offences  are  not  so  ffreat  as  infinite,  Hear  Fulgentius,  "  ^God's 
invincihle  goodness  cannot  he  overcome  hy  sin,  His  infinite  mercy  cannot  he 
terminated  hy  any  :  the  multitude  of  His  mercy  is  equivalent  to  His  magni- 
tude." Hear  ^'Chrysostom,  "  Thy  malice  may  he  measured,  hut  God's  mercy 
cannot  he  defined  ;  thy  malice  is  circumscrihed.  His  mercies  infinite."  As  a 
drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds  to  His  mercy  :  nay,  there  is 
no  such  proportion  to  be  given  ;  for  the  sea,  though  great,  yet  may  he  mea- 
sured, hut  God's  mercy  cannot  he  circumscrihed.  Whatsoever  thy  sins  he 
then  in  quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  fear  them  not,  distrust  not. 
I  speak  not  this,  saith  s  Chrysostom,  "  to  make  thee  secure  and  negligent,  hut 
to  cheer  thee  up."  Yea  hut,  thou  urgest  again,  I  have  little  comfort  of  this 
which  is  said,  it  concerns  me  not  :  Tnanis  pcenitentia  quam  sequens  culpa  coin- 
quinat,  'tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent,  and  to  do  worse  than  ever  I  did 
before,  to  persevere  in  sin,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  or 
a  swine  to  the  mire  :  ''  to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  yet 
daily  to  sin  again  and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  a  habit  ?  I  daily  and  hourly 
otieud   in  thought,  Avord,  and   deed,  in  a  relapse  by  mine    own   weakness   and 

^  Magnam   iiijuriara  Deo  facit  qui  diffidit  de  ejus  niisericordia.  '  Bonitas  invicti  noil  vincitur  :  infiniti 

misericordia  nou  fiiiitur.  '  lioiu.  3.  Oe  pcenitentia  :  Tua  quidem  nialitia  inensuram  liabet.     Dei  autcra 

misevicoidia  mensuram  non  hahet.  Tua  nialitia  ciicuiiiscriiita  est,  c'^c  Pelagus  etsi  uiayiiuni,  inensuiam 
habot :  dei  autem,  &c.  r  Non  ut  desidiores  vos  faciam,  sed  ut  alacriores  leddam.  ^  Fro  pcccatis 

veniam  poscere,  et  mala  de  novo  iterare. 
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wilfulness  :  my  bonus  genius,  my  good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  I  am  fallen 
from  that  I  Avas  or  would  be,  worse  and  worse,  "  my  latter  end  is  worse  than 
my  Ix'giuTiing ;  Si  quotidian  peccas,  quotidie,  saith  Chi-ysostom,  pfenitentiam  age, 
if  thou  daily  offend,  daily  repent :  "'if  twice,  thrice,  a  hundi-ed,  a  hundred 
thousand  times,  twice,  thrice,  a  hundred  thousand  times  repent."  As  they  do 
'hy  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  repair,  still  mend  some  part  or  other  ;  so  do  by 
thy  soul,  still  reform  some  vice,  repair  it  by  repentance,  call  to  Ilim  for  grace, 
and  thou  shalt  have  it  ;  "  For  we  are  freely  justified  by  His  grace,"  Rom.  iii. 
24.  If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enjoined  Peter,  forgive  him  seventy- 
seven  times  ;  and  why  shouldst  thou  think  God  will  not  forgive  thee  ?  Why 
should  the  enormity  of  thy  sius  trouble  thee  ?  God  can  do  it,  he  will  do'Tt. 
"  My  conscience  (saith  ^  Anselm)  dictates  to  mc  that  I  deserve  damnation,  my 
repentance  Avill  not  suffice  for  satisfaction  :  but  thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  quite 
overcometh  all  my  transgressions."  The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  feign)  with  a 
gold  chain  would  pull  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  but  aU  they  together  could  not 
stir  him,  and  yet  he  could  draw  and  turn  them  as  he  would  himself ;  maugre 
all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernal  fiends,  and  crying  sins,  "  His  grace  is 
sufficient."  Confer  the  debt  and  the  payment  ;  Clmst  and  Adam  ;  sin,  and 
the  cure  of  it  ;  the  disease  and  the  medicine  ;  confer  tile  sick  man  to  his 
physician,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely  beyond  it. 
God  is  better  able,  as  'Bernard  informeth  us,  "to  help,  than  sin  to  do  us  hurt ; 
Christ  is  better  able  to  save,  than  the  devil  to  destroy."  "^  If  he  be  a  skilful 
Physician,  as  Fulgentius  adds,  "  he  can  cure  all  diseases  ;  if  merciful,  he 
will."  NoH  est perfecta  honitas  d.  qua  non  omnis  malitia  vinciiiir,  His  goodness 
is  not  absolute  and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  overcome  all  malice.  Submit 
thyself  unto  Ilim,  as  St.  Austin  adviseth,  "  "  He  knoweth  best  what  he  doth; 
and  be  not  so  much  pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects 
thee  ;  he  is  omnipotent,  and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  own 
time."  He  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the  "  moiu'n- 
ing  of  prisoners,  and  deliver  the  children  of  death,"  Psal.  cii.  19.  20,  "  And 
though  our  sins  be  as  red  as  scarlet,  He  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow," 
Isai.  i.  18.  Doubt  not  of  this,  or  ask  how  it  shall  be  done  :  He  is  all-sufficient 
that  promiseth  ;  qui  fecit  mundiim  de  imnnmdo,  saith  Chrysostom,  he  that 
made  a  fair  world  of  nought,  can  do  this  and  much  more  for  his  part  :  do  thou 
only  believe,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily  sorry  for  thy 
sins.  Repentance  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  sins,  a  spiritual  wing  to  rear 
us,  a  charm  for  our  miseries,  a  protecting  amulet  to  expel  sin's  venom,  an 
attractive  loadstone  to  draw  God's  mercy  and  graces  irnto  us.  ^  Peccatum  vul- 
nus,  poenitentia  medicinam  :  sin  made  the  breach,  repentance  must  help  it  ; 
howsoever  thine  offence  came,  by  error,  sloth,  obstinacy,  ignorance,  exitur  per 
poenitenticmi,  this  is  the  sole  means  to  be  relieved.  P  Hence  comes  our  hope  of 
safety,  by  this  alone  sinners  are  saved,  God  is  jjrovoked  to  mercy.  "  This 
unlooseth  all  that  is  bound,  enlighteneth  darkness,  mends  that  is  broken,  puts 
life  to  that  which  was  desperately  dying  :  "  makes  no  respect  of  offences,  or  of 
persons.  "  i  This  doth  not  repel  a  fornicator,  reject  a  drunkard,  resist  a  proud 
fellow,  turn  away  an  idolater,  but  entertains  all,  communicates  itself  to  all." 
"VMio  persecuted  the  chm-ch  more  than  Paul,  ofiended  more  than  Peter  ?  and 

'  Si  bis,  siter,  si  centies,  si  centies  millies,  toties  poenitentiam  age.  ^  Conscientia  mea  meruit  damna- 

tionera,  poenitentia  non  sufficit  ad  satisfactioneni  :  sed  tua  misericordia  superat  onineni  offensionem. 
'  Multo  efficacior  Christ!  mors  in  bonum,  quam  peccata  nostra  in  malum,  Cliristus  potentior  ad  salv.andum, 
quam  dremon  ad  perdendum.  '"  Peritus  medicus  potest  omnes  infirmitates  sanare  ;  si  misericors,  v-ult. 

"  Omnipotenti  medico  nullus  languor  insanabilis  occurrit :  tu  tantum  doceri  te  sine,  manum  ejus  ne  repelle  : 
novit  quid  agat ;  non  tantum  delecteris  cum  fovet,  sedtoleres  quum  secat.  "  Chrys.  hom.  3.  depoenit. 

1'  Spes  salutis  per  quam  peccatores  salvantur,  Ueus  ad  misericordiam  provocatur.  Isidor.  omnia  ligata  tu 
solvia,  contrita  sanas,  confusa  lucidas,  desperata  animas.  i  Chrys.  hom.  5.  non  fornicatorcm  abnuit,  non 

ehrium  avertit,  non  superbum  repellit,  non  aversatur  Idololatram,  non  adulterum,  sed  omnes  suseipit,  omnibus 
communicat. 
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yet  by  repentance  (saith  Chrysologus)  they  got  both  Mayist;rium  et  minhter'mm 
sanctitatis,  the  Magistery  of  holiness.  The  prodigal  son  went  far,  but  by 
repentance  he  came  home  at  last.  '""This  alone  will  turn  a  wolf  into  a 
sheep,  make  a  publican  a  preacher,  turn  a  thorn  into  an  olive,  make  a  debauched 
fellow  religious,"  a  blasphemer  sing  halleluja,  make  Alexander  the  coppersmith 
truly  devout,  make  a  devil  a  saint.  "  ^  And  him  that  polluted  his  mouth  with 
calumnies,  lying,  swearing,  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with 
divine  Psalms."  Repentance  will  effect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend 
metamorphosis.  "  A  hawk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  a  hawk ; 
a  lion  came  in,  went  out  a  lion  ;  a  bear,  a  bear  ;  a  Avolf,  a  wolf ;  but  if  a  hawk 
came  into  this  sacred  temple  of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove  (saith 
'  Chrysostom),  a  wolf  go  out  a  sheep,  a  lion  a  lamb.  ^  This  gives  sight  to  the 
blind,  legs  to  the  lame,  cm-es  all  diseases,  confers  grace,  expels  vice,  inserts 
virtue,  comfoi-ts  and  fortifies  the  soul."  Shall  I  say,  let  thy  sin  be  M'hat  it  will, 
do  but  repent,  it  is  sufficient.  ^  Quern  pcenitet  peccasse  pene  est  innocens.  'Tis 
true  indeed  and  all-sufficient  this,  they  do  confess,  if  they  could  repent  ;  but 
they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterised  consciences,  they  are  in  a  reprobate 
sense,  they  cannot  think  a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace,  pray, 
believe,  repent,  or  be  son-y  for  their  sins,  they  find  no  grief  for  sin  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but  are  carried  headlong  to 
their  own  destruction,  "heaping  wrath  to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath," 
Rom.  ii.  5.  'Tis  a  grievous  case  this  I  do  yield,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired  ; 
God  of  his  bounty  and  mercy  calls  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  ii.  4,  thou  mayest 
be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  His  grace,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  at 
the  last  hour,  as  Mary  Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been,  that  were 
buried  in  sin.  God  (saith  y  Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner,  he  sets  no  time  ;  "  proUxitas  tcmporis  Deo  nan  prrejudicat,  ant  gravitas 
peccati,  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness  of  sin,  do  not  prejudicate  his  grace, 
things  past  and  to  come  are  all  one  to  Him,  as  present  :  'tis  never  too  late  to 
repent.  "  ^  This  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open  for  all  distressed  souls  ;  " 
and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signs  appear,  thou  mayest  repent  in  good  time.  Hear 
a  comfortable  speech  of  St.  Austin,  "  ^  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  do,  how  great  a 
sinner  soever,  thou  art  j^et  living  ;  if  God  would  not  help  thee,  he  would  surely 
take  thee  away  ;  but  in  sparing  thy  life,  he  gives  thee  leisure,  and  invites  thee 
to  repentance."  Howsoever  as  yet,  I  say,  thou  perceivest  no  fruit,  no  feeling, 
findest  no  likelihood  of  it  in  thyself,  patiently  abide  the  Lord's  good  leisure, 
despair  not,  or  think  thou  art  a  reprobate  ;  He  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance, 
Luke  V.  32,  of  which  ^umber  thou  art  one  ;  He  came  to  call  thee,  and  in  his 
time  will  surely  call  thee.  And  although  as  yet  thou  hast  no  inclination  to 
pray,  to  repent,  thy  faith  be  cold  and  dead,  and  thou  wholly  averse  from  all 
Divine  functions,  yet  it  may  revive,  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter,  but  flourish  in 
the  spi-ing  !  these  virtues  may  lie  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet  hereafter 
show  themselves,  and  peradventure  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost  not  per- 
ceive. 'Tis  Satan's  policy  to  plead  against,  suppress  and  aggravate,  to  conceal 
those  sparks  of  faith  in  thee.  Thou  dost  not  believe,  thou  saj'est,  yet  thou 
wouldst  beheve  if  thou  couldst,  'tis  thy  desire  to  believe  ;  then  pray,  "  ''Lord 
help  mine  unbelief;"  and  hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly  beheve  :  '^  Dabitur 
sitienti,  it  shall  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.      Thou  canst  not  yet  repent, 

'  C'hrys.  horn.  5.  '  Qui  turpibus  cantilenis  aliquando  inquinavit  os,  divinis  hymiiis  animuni  purgabit. 

'Horn.  5.  Introhit  hie  quis  accipiter,  columba  exit;  introivit  lupus,  ovis  egretlitur,  &c.  "  Omnes 

languores  sanat,  cfecis  visum,  claudis  gressum,  gratiam  coiifert,  &c.  '  Seneca.     "  He  \yIio  repents  of 

his  sins  is  well  nigh  innocent."  y  Delectatur  Deus  conversione  peccatoris  ;  omne  tenipus  vita)  conversioni 

deputatur  ;  pro  praesentibushabentur  tarn  pra?terita  quam  futura.  »  Austin.  Semper  poenitontiae  portus 

apertus  est  ne  desperemus.  "Quicquid  feceris,  quautumcunquo  peccaveris,  adhuc  in  vita  es,  unde 

te  oninino  si  sanare  te  noUet  Deus,  au ferret ;   parcendo  claniat  ut  redeas,  (>jc.  ''  Matt.  vi.  23. 

'  Rev.  xxi.  6. 
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hereafter  thou  shalt  ;  a  Uaek  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  thy  soul,  terrifies  thy 
conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a  rainbow  at  the  last,  and  be  quite  dis- 
sipated by  repentance.  He  of  oood  cheer  ;  a  child  is  rational  in  power,  not  in 
act  ;  and  so  art  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  action.  'Tis  thy 
desire  to  please  God,  to  Ije  heartily  sorry  ;  comfort  thyself,  no  time  is  overpast, 
'tis  never  too  late.  '  A  desire  to  repent  is  repentance  itself,  though  not  in  nature, 
yet  in  God's  acceptance  ;  a  willing  mind  is  sufficient.  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  Matt.  v.  6.  He  that  is  destitute  of  God's 
grace,  and  wisheth  for  it,  shall  have  it.  "  The  Lord  (saitli  David,  Psal.  x,  17) 
will  hear  the  desire  of  the  poor,"  that  is,  such  as  are  in  distress  of  body  and 
mind.  'Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy  sin,  thou  hast  no  feeling 
of  faith,  I  yield  ;  yet  canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not  grieve  ?  It  troubles  thee, 
I  am  sure,  thine  heart  should  be  so  impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it 
otherwise  ;  'tis  thy  desire  to  grieve,  to  repent,  and  to  believe.  Thou  lovest 
God's  children  and  saints  in  the  meantime,  hatest  them  not,  persecutest  them 
not,  but  rather  wishest  thyself  a  true  professor,  to  be  as  they  are,  as  thou 
thyself  hast  been  heretofore  ;  which  is  an  evident  token  thovx  art  in  no  such 
desperate  case.  'Tis  a  good  sign  of  thy  conversion,  thy  sins  are  pardonable, 
thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled,  "  The  Lord  is  near  them  that  are  of 
a  contrite  heart,"  Luke  iv.  18.  '^  A  true  desire  of  mercy  in  the  want  of  mercy, 
is  mercy  itself ;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is  grace  itself ;  a  con- 
stant and  earnest  desire  to  believe,  repent,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  if  it 
be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a  reconciliation,  faith  and 
repentance  itself.  For  it  is  not  thy  faith  and  repentance,  as  ^Chrysostom  truly 
teacheth,  that  is  available,  but  God's  mercy  that  is  annexed  to  it.  He  accepts 
the  will  for  the  deed  :  so  that  I  conclude,  to  feel  in  ourselves  tire  want  of  grace, 
and  to  be  grieved  for  it,  Is  grace  itself.  I  am  troubled  with  fear  my  sins  arc 
not  forgiven.  Careless  objects  :  but  Bradford  answers  they  are  ;  "  For  God 
hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and  believing  heart,  that  is,  a  heart  which  desireth 
to  repent  and  believe  ;  for  such  an  one  is  taken  of  him  (He  accepting  the  will 
for  the  deed)  for  a  truly  penitent  and  believing  heart. 

All  this  is  true  thou  repliest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee,  'tis  verified  in 
ordinary  offenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine  are  of  a  higher  strain,  even 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  himself,  irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  maguitvide, 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  a  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou  art 
worse  than  a  pagan,  infidel,  Jew,  or  Turk,  for  thou  art  an  apostate  and  more, 
thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  renounced  God  and  all  religion,  thou  art 
worse  than  Judas  himself,  or  they  that  crucified  Christ  :,for  they  did  offend  out 
of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no  God.  Thou  hast 
given  thy  soul  to  the  devil,  as  witches  and  conjurors  do,  expHcile  and  implicite, 
by  compact,  band  and  obligation  (a  desperate,  a  fearful  case)  to  satisfy  thy 
lust,  or  to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies,  thou  didst  never  pray,  come  to  church, 
hear,  read,  or  do  any  divine  duties  with  any  devotion,  but  for  formality  and 
fashion '-sake,  with  a  kind  of  reluctance,  'twas  troublesome  and  painful  to  thee 
to  perform  any  such  thing,  prater  volimtatem,  against  thy  will.  Thou  never 
mad'st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  murder,  adul- 
tery, bribery,  oppression,  theft,  drunkenness,  idolatry,  but  hast  ever  done  all 
duties  for  fear  of  punishment,  as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thine 
own  ends,  and  committed  all  such  notorious  sins,  with  an  extraordinary  delight, 
hating  that  thou  shouldest  love,  and  loving  that  thou  shouldest  hate.  Listead 
of  faith,  fear  and  love  of  God,  repentance,  ifcc,  blasphemous  thoughts  have 
been  ever  harboured  in  his  mind,  even  against  God  himself,  the  blessed  Trinity  ; 

''  Aberiictliy,  I'erkins.  '  Non  est  jiccnitentia,  sed  Dei  niiseiieordia  annexa. 
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the  ^  Scripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  immethodical  :  heaven,  hell,  resurrection, 
mere  toys  and  fables,  s  incredible,  impossible,  absurd,  vain,  ill  contrived  ; 
religion,  policy,  and  hvmiau  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  or  for  profit, 
invented  by  priests  and  law-givers  to  that  purpose.  If  there  be  any  such 
supreme  power,  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  doings,  hears  not  our  prayers, 
regardeth  them  not,  will  not,  cannot  help,  or  else  he  is  partial,  an  exceptor  of 
persons,  author  of  sin,  a  cruel,  a  destructive  God,  to  create  our  souls,  and 
destinate  them  to  eternal  damnation,  to  make  us  worse  than  our  dogs  and 
horses,  why  doth  he  not  govern  things  better,  protect  good  men,  root  out 
wicked    livers  ?  why    do    they    prosper    and    flourish  ?    as    she  raved  in  the 

''  tragedy peUices  ccelum  tenent,  there  they  shine,  Suasque  Perseus  aureus 

Stellas  habet,  where  is  his  providence  ?  how  appears  it  ? 

"  Alarmoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet,  at  Cato  parvo, 
Pomijouius  nullo,  quis  putet  ease  Deos."  ' 

Why  doth  he  suffer  Turks  to  overcome  christians,  the  enemy  to  triumph  over 
his  church,  paganism  to  domineer  in  all  places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to  multiply, 
such  enormities  to  be  committed,  and  so  many  such  bloody  wars,  murders, 
massacres,  plagues,  feral  diseases  !  ^hy  doth  he  not  make  us  all  good,  able, 
sound  ?  why  makes  he  '^  venomous  creatures,  rocks,  sands,  deserts,  this  earth 
itself  the  muck-hill  of  the  world,  a  prison,  a  house  of  correction  ?  Mentimur 
regnare  Jovem,  S)-c.,  with  many  such  horrible  and  execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to 
be  uttered  ;  Terrlbilia  de  fide,  liorribiUa  de  Divinitaie.  They  cannot  some  of 
them  but  think  evil,  they  are  compelled  volentes  nole^ites,  to  blaspheme, 
especially  when  they  come  to  church  and  pray,  read,  &c.,  such  foul  and  prodi- 
gious suggestions  come  into  their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  xmspeakable  oflences,  and  most  oi^posite  to  God,  ten- 
tationes  fcedce  et  impice,  yet  in  this  case,  he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and 
so  afi'ected,  must  know,  that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part, 
or  at  some  times,  the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort, 
evil  custom,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  solitariness, 
melancholy,  or  depraved  natiire,  and  the  devil  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble, 
and  divert  our  souls,  to  suggest  such  blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  fantasies, 
ungodly,  profane,  monstrous  and  wicked  conceits  :  If  they  come  froni  Satan, 
they  are  more  speedy,  fearful  and  violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid  them  :  they 
are  more  frequent,  I  say,  and  monstrous  when  they  come  ;  for  the  devil  he  is 
a  spirit,  and  hath  means  and  opportunities  to  mingle  himself  with  our  spirits, 
and  sometimes  more  slify,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly,  to  suggest  such 
devilish  thoughts  into  our  hearts  ;  he  insidts  and  domineers  in  melancholy  dis- 
tempered fantasies  and  persons  especially  ;  melancholy  is  balneum  diaboli,  as 
Serapio  holds,  the  devil's  bath,  and  invites  him  to  come  to  it.  As  a  sick  man 
frets,  raves  in  his  fits,  speaks  and  doth  he  knows  not  what,  the  devil  violently 
compels  such  crazed  soids  to  think  such  damned  thoughts  against  their  wills, 
they  cannot  but  do  it  ;  sometimes  more  continuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his 
advantage,  as  the  subject  is  less  able  to  resist,  he  aggravates,  extenuates, 
affirms,  denies,  damns,  confounds  the  spirits,  troubles  heart,  brain,  hiimom'S, 
organs,  senses,  and  wholly  domineers  in  their  imaginations.  If  they  proceed 
from  themselves,  such  thoughts,  they  are  remiss  and  moderate,  not  so  violent 
and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent.  The  devil  commonly  suggests  things  ojjposite 
to  nature,  opposite  to  God  and  his  word,  impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would 
never  of  himself,  or   could  not  conceive,  they  strike  terror  and  horror  into  the 

'  CiEcilius  Minutio,  Omnia  ista  figmenta  male  sanse  religionis,  et  inepta  solatia  a  poetis  inventa,  vel  ab  aliis 
oT)  commodum,  supcrstitiosa  misteda,  &c.  s  These  temptations  and  objections  are  well  answered  iu 

.Toiiu  ITownaiu's  Cliristian  Warfare.  i"  Seneca.  '  "  Licinus  lies  in  a  marble  tomb,  but  Cato  in  a  mean 

one  :  Poniponius  h.as  none,  who  can  thiuk  therefore  that  there  are  Gods  ?  "  ''  Vid.  Campanella  cap.  B. 

Athois.  triumphat.  et  c.  2.  ad  argumentum  12.  ubi  plura.    Si  Deus  bonus  unde  colum,  &.c.  '  Lucan. 

"  It  can't  be  true  that  Just  Jove  reigns." 
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parties'  own  hearts.  For  if  he  or  they  be  asked  whether  they  do  approve  of 
such  hkc  thouglits  or  no,  they  answer  (and  their  own  souls  truly  dictate  as 
much)  they  abhor  them  as  hell  and  the  devil  himself,  they  would  fain  think 
otherwise  if  they  could  ;  he  hath  thought  otherwise,  and  with  all  his  soul 
desires  so  to  think  again  ;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions  inter- 
mixed now  and  then  :  so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts, 
are  not  his  own,  but  the  devil's  ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but  from  a  crazed 
phantas}'',  distempered  humours,  black  fumes  which  offend  his  brain  :  "^  they 
are  thy  crosses,  the  devil's  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  them,  he  doth  enforce 
thee  to  do  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  consent  to  :  and 
although  he  hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  iipon  thee,  and  so  far  prevailed,  as  to 
make  thee  in  some  sort  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in,  yet 
they  have  not  proceeded  from  a  confirmed  will  in  thee,  but  are  of  that  nature 
which  thou  dost  afterwards  reject  and  abhor.  Therefore  be  not  overmuch 
troubled  and  dismayed  with  such  kind  of  suggestions,  at  least  if  they  please 
thee  not,  because  they  arc  not  thy  personal  sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the 
wrath  of  God,  or  his  displeasure  :  contemn,  neglect  them,  lot  them  go  as  they 
come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or  trouble*tliyself  too  much,  but  as  our  Saviour 
said  to  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou,  avoid  Satan,  I  detest  thee  and  them. 
Satance  est  mala  ingerere  (saith  Austin)  nostrum  non  consentire :  as  Satan 
labours  to  suggest,  so  must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  Avill  be  suffi- 
cient :  the  more  anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed,  the  more 
thou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled,  and  entangled.  Besides,  they  must  know 
this,  all  so  molested,  and  distemj^ered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable 
and  grievous  sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  God's  mercy  and  goodness, 
they  may  be  forgiven,  if  they  be  penitent  and  sorry  for  them.  Paul  himself 
confesseth,  Rom.  xvii.  19.  "  He  did  not  the  good  he  would  do,  but  the  evil 
which  he  would  not  do  ;  'tis  not  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  "lis  not 
thou,  but  Satan's  suggestions,  his  craft  and  subtilty,  his  malice  :  comfort  thy- 
self then  if  thou  be  penitent  and  grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  heinous 
sins  shall  not  be  laid  to  thy  charge  ;  God's  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if 
thou  do  not  finally  contemn,  without  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved.  "  "  No  man 
sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfully  and  finally  I'enoimceth  Christ, 
and  contemncth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,  without  which  there  is  no  salva- 
tion, from  which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver  us."  Take 
hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withal  on  God's  word,  labour  to 
pray,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  mind,  "  keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence," 
Prov.  iv.  13.  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  fly  from  thee,  pour  out  thy  soul 
unto  the  Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  "  pray  continually,"  as  Paul  enjoins, 
and  as  David  did.  Psalm  i.  "meditate  on  his  law  day  and  night." 

Yea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  mars  all,  and  mistaken  makes  many  men 
far  worse,  misconceiving  all  they  read  or  hear,  to  their  own  overthrow  ;  the 
more  they  seai'ch  and  read  Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they 
puzzle  themselves,  as  a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  entangled  and  preci- 
pitated into  this  preposterous  gulf:  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen," 
Matt.  XX.  16.  and  xxii.  14.  with  such  like  places  of  Scripture  misinterpreted 
strike  them  with  horror,  they  doubt  presently  whether  they  be  of  this  number 
or  no  :  God's  eternal  decree  of  predestination,  absolute  I'eprobation,  and  such 
fatal  tables,  they  form  to  their  own  ruin,  and  impinge  upon  this  rock  of  despair. 
How  shall  they  be  assured  of  their  salvation,  by  what  signs?  "If  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  aiid  sinners  ajipear  ?"   1.  Pet.  iv.  18. 

"  Perkins.  "  Hemingius.  Nemo  peccat  in  spiritum  sanctum  nisi  qui  finaliter  et  voluntarie  renunciat 

Christum,  eumquG  et  ejus  verbuni  extreme  contemnit,  sine  qua  nulla  salus  ;  a  quo  peccato  liberet  nos  Dominus 
Jesus  Christus.     Amen.  . 
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AVho  knows,  saith  Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect  ?  This  grinds  their  sonls, 
how  shall  they  discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ?  But  I  say  again,  how  shall 
they  discern  they  are  ?  From  the  devil  can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a  liar 
from  the  beginning  ;  if  he  suggests  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth, 
reject  him  as  a  deceiver,  an  enemy  of  human  kind,  dispute  not  with  him,  give 
no  credit  to  him,  obstinately  refuse  him,  as  St.  Anthony  did  in  the  wildeinicss, 
whom  the  devil  set  upon  in  several  shapes,  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou  by 
him.  For  Avhen  the  devil  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and 
told  him  he  could  not  be  saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the  2>rinciples  of  religion, 
and  urged  him  moreover  to  know  what  he  believed,  what  he  thought  of  such 
and  such  points  and  mysteries  :  the  collier  told  him,  he  believed  as  the  church 
did  ;  but  what  (said  the  devil  again)  doth  the  church  believe  ?  as  I  do  (said  the 
collier)  ;  and  what's  that  thou  believest  ?  as  the  church  doth,  &c.,  when  the 
devil  could  get  no  other  answer,  he  left  him.  If  Satan  summon  thee  to  answer, 
send  him  to  Christ  :  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy  protector  against  cruel  death,  raging- 
sin,  that  roaring  lion  ;  he  is  thy  righteousness,  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  life. 
Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate,  forsaken 
of  God,  hold  thine  own  still,  hie  niiirus  aheneusesto,  "  let  this  be  as  a  bidwark, 
a  brazen  wall  to  defend  thee,"  stay  thyself  in  that  certainty  of  faith  ;  let  that 
be  thy  comfort,  Christ  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of  his 
flock,  he  will  triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  overcome  the  devil,  and 
destroy  hell.  If  he  say  thou  art  none  of  the  elect,  no  believer,  reject  him, 
defy  him,  thou  hast  thought  otherwise,  and  mayest  so  be  resolved  again  ;  com- 
fort thyself  ;  this  persuasion  cannot  come  from  the  devil,  and  much  loss  can  it 
be  grounded  from  thyself?  men  are  liars,  and  why  shouldest  thou  distrust? 
A  denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Paul,  an  adulterous  cruel  David,  have  been 
received  ;  an  apostate  Solomon  may  be  converted  ;  no  sin  at  all  but  impeni- 
tency,  can  give  testimony  of  final  reprobation.  Why  shouldest  thou  then  dis- 
trust, misdoubt  thyself,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspicion  ?  This  opinion 
alone  of  particularity  ?  Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty  of  election  and  sal- 
vation on  the  other  side,  see  God's  good  will  toward  men,  hear  how  generally 
his  grace  is  pi'oposed  to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and 
to  all.  1.  Tim.  ii.  4.  "  God  wiU  that  all  men  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth."  'Tis  a  universal  promise,  "God  sent  not  his  son  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be 
saved."  John  iii.  17.  "  He  that  acknowledgeth  himself  a  man  in  the  world, 
must  likewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be  saved."  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  11,  "I  will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  repent  and  live  :" 
But  thou  art  a  sinner  ;  therefore  he  will  not  thy  death.  "  This  is  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  that  every  man  that  believeth  in  the  Son,  should  have  ever- 
lasting life."  John  vi.  40.  "  He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but  all  come  to 
repentance,"  2.  Pet.  iii.  9.  Besides,  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not 
to  a  few,  but  universally  to  all  men,  "  Go  therefore  and  teU  all  nations,  bap- 
tising them,"  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  "  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,"  Mark  xvi.  15.  Now  there  cannot  be  contradictory 
■wills  in  God,  he  wiU  have  all  saved,  and  not  all,  how  can  this  stand  together  ? 
be  secure  then,  believe,  trust  in  him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.  Yea,  that's  the 
main  matter,  how  shall  I  believe  or  discern  my  secm'ity  from  carnal  pre- 
sumption ?  my  faith  is  weak  and  faint,  I  want  those  signs  and  fruits  of  sancti- 
fication,  P  sorrow  for  sin,  thirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of 
christians  as  christians,  avoichug  occasion  of  sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience, 
charity,  love  of  God,  perseverance.  Though  these  signs  be  languishing  in 
thee,  and  not  seated  in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  ter- 

f  Abernetliv. 
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rifled  ;  the  effects  of  tlie  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully  felt  in  thee ;  con- 
clude not  therefore  thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt  of  thine  election,  because 
the  elect  themselves  are  without  tlicm,  before  their  conversion.  Thou  mayest 
in  the  Lord's  good  time  be  converted  ;  some  are  called  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Use,  I  say,  the  means  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lord's  leisure,  if  not  yet 
called,  pray  thou  mayest  be,  or  at  least  wish  and  desire  thou  mayest  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect,  to  ease  their 
afflicted  minds,  what  comfort  our  best  divines  can  afford  in  this  case,  Zanchius, 
Beza,  «kc.  This  furious  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  fruitless  meditation 
about  election,  reprobation,  free  will,  grace,  such  places  of  Scripture  prepos- 
terously conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucify  the  souls  of  too  many,  and  set  all 
the  world  together  by  the  ears.  To  avoid  which  inconveniences,  and  to  settle  their 
distressed  minds,  to  mitigate  those  divine  aphorisms,  (though  in  another  extreme 
some)  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plausible  doctrine  of  imivei'sal 
grace,  wdiich  many  fathers,  our  late  Lutheran  and  modern  papists  do  still  main- 
tain, that  we  have  free  will  of  ourselves,  and  that  grace  is  common  to  all  that 
will  believe.  Some  again,  though  less  orthodoxal,  will  have  a  far  greater  part 
saved  than  shall  be  damned,  (as  i  Cajlius  Secundus  stiffly  maintains  in  his  book, 
De  arnplitudine  regni  coelestis,  or  some  impostor  under  his  name)  heatorum 
numerus  multo  major  quum  damnatorum.  r  He  calls  that  other  tenet  of  special 
"  *  election  and  reprobation,  a  prejudicate,  envious  and  malicious  opinion,  apt 
to  draw  all  men  to  desperation.  Many  are  called,  few  chosen,"  &c.  He 
opposeth  some  opposite  parts  of  Scripture  to  it,  "  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,"  ho,.  And  four  especial  arguments  he  produceth,  one  from 
God's  power.'  If  more  de  damned  than  saved,  he  erroneously  concludes,  '  the- 
devil  hath  the  greater  sovereignty  !  for  what  is  grower  but  to  protect  ?  and 
majesty  consists  in  midtitude.  "  If  the  devil  have  the  greater  part,  where  is 
his  mercy,  where  is  his  power  ?  how  is  he  Deiis  Optimus  Maximus,  misericors  ? 
t^r.,  Avhere  is  his  greatness,  where  his  goodness?"  He  proceeds,  ""We 
account  him  a  murderer  that  is  accessary  only,  or  doth  not  help  when  he  can  ; 
which  may  not  be  supposed  of  God  without  great  offence,  because  he  may  do 
what  he  will,  and  is  otherwise  accessary,  and  the  author  of  sin.  The  nature  of 
good  is  to  be  communicated,  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then  be  contracted  in 
his  goodness  :  for  how  is  he  the  father  of  mercy  and  comfort,  if  his  good  con- 
cern but  a  few  ?  0  envious  and  unthankful  men  to  think  otherwise  !  ^  Why 
should  we  pray  to  God  that  are  Gentiles,  and  thank  him  for  his  mercies  and 
benefits,  that  hath  damned  us  aU  innocuous  for  Adam's  offence,  one  man's 
offence,  one  small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple  ?  why  should  we  acknowledge 
him  for  our  governor  that  hath  wholly  neglected  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  con- 
temned us,  and  sent  no  prophets  or  instructors  to  teach  us,  as  he  hath  done  to 
the  Hebrews  ?"  So  Juhan  the  apostate  objects.  Why  should  these  christians 
(Cajlius  ui-geth)  reject  us  and  appropriate  God  imto  themselves,  Deum  ilium 
suiim  unicum,  8^-c.  But  to  return  to  om*  forged  Cailius.  At  last  he  comes  to 
that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that  never  heard  of,  or  believed  in  Christ,  ex 
puris  naturalibus,  with  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  out  of  Origen  and  others. 
"  They  (saith  y  Origen)  that  never  heard  God's  Avord,  are  to  be  excused  for 
their  ignorance  ;  we  may  not  think  God  will  be  so  hard,  angry,  cruel  or  imjust 
as  to  condemn  any  man  indictd  causa.      They  alone  (he  holds)  are  in  the  state 

"!  See  wliole  books  of  these  arguments.  ■■  Lib.  .S.  fol;  122.     Prac.iudicata  opinio,  invida,  maligna,  et  .apta 

ad  inipellendos  animos  in  desperationem.  «  See  the  Antidote  in  Chamier's  torn   3.  lib.  7.  Downam's 

Christian  Warfare,  ic.  '  I'otentior  est  Deo  diabolus  et  mundi  princeps,  et  in  multitudine  hominuni  sita 

est  majestas.  "  Homicida  qui  non  subvenit  quum  potest  ;  hoc  de  Beo  sine  scelere  cogitari  non  potest, 

iitpote  quum  quod  vult  licet.  Boni  natura  coramunicari.  Bonus  Deus,  quomodo  misericordise,  p.iter,  &c. 
"  Vide  Cyrillum  lib.  4.  adversus  .Tulianum,  q\ii  poterimus  illi  gratias  ageie  qui  nol)is  non  raisit  Mosen  et  pro- 
phetas,  et  couteinpsit  bona  animarum  nostraruui.  )'  Venia  danda  est  iis  qui  non  audiuut  ob  ignorantiani. 

Non  est  tam  iniquus  .Jude.\  Deus;  ut  quenquam  iudicta  causa  daninare  velit.  li  solum  damnantur,  qui 
oblatam  C'hristi  gratium  rejiciunt. 
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of  damnation  that  refuse  Clirist's  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  offered.  Many 
Avorthy  Greeks  and  Romans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  tlie  law  of 
nature,  did  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  to  themselves,  as  certainly  saved, 
he  concludes,  as  they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses.  They 
were  acceptable  in  God's  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Cato,  Curius,  TuUy,  Seneca,  and  many 
other  philosophers,  upright  livers,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out 
of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly,  call  on  God,  trust  in  him,  fear  him,  he 
shall  be  saved.  This  opinion  was  formerly  maintained  by  the  Valentinian  and 
Basiledian  heretics,  revived  of  late  in  ''■  Turkey,  of  what  sect  Rustan  Bassa  was 
patron,  defended  by  ^  Galeatius  '^  Erasmus,  by  Zuinglius  in  cxjMsit.  fidei  ad 
Regem  Gallice,  whose  tenet  BuUinger  vindicates,  and  Gualter  approves  in  a 
just  apology  with  many  arguments.  There  be  many  Jesuits  that  follow  these 
Calvinists  in  this  behalf,  Franciscus  Buchsius  Mogiintinus,  Andradius  Consil. 
Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out  of  the  1  Rom.  v.  18.  19.  are  verily  per- 
suaded that  those  good  works  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that  they 
might  i5/towi  oiternam  pronwreri,  and  be  saved  in  the  end.  Sesellius,  and 
Benedictus  Justinianus  in  his  comment  on  the  first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias 
Ditmarsh  the  polititian,  with  many  others,  hold  a  mediocrity,  tliey  may  be 
salute  non  indigni  but  they  wiU  not  absolutely  decree  it,  Ilofmannus,  a 
Lutheran  professor  of  Ilelmstad,  and  many  of  his  followers,  witli  most  of  our 
church,  and  papists,  are  stiif  against  it.  Franciscus  CoUius  hath  fully  censured 
all  opinions  in  his  Five  Books,  de  Paganorum  aniinabus  j)ost  mortem,  and 
amply  dilated  this  question,  which  whoso  wiU  may  peruse.  But  to  return  to 
my  author,  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers,  blasphemers,  repro- 
bates, and  such  as  reject  God's  grace,  "but  that  the  devils  themselves  shall  be 
saved  at  last,"  as  ^  Origen  himself  long  since  delivered  in  his  works,  and  our  late 
^  Sociuians  defend,  Ostorodius,  cap.  41.  institut.  Smaltius,  Sj-c.  Those  terms 
of  all  and  for  ever  in  Scripture,  are  not  eternal,  but  only  denote  a  longer  time, 
which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a  comedy,  and 
we  shall  meet  at  last  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  altogether,  or  else  in  con- 
clusion, in  niliil  evanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall  condenm 
any  creatiu'e  to  eternal  unspeakable  punishment,  for  one  small  temporary  fault, 
all  posterity,  so  many  myriads  for  one  and  another  man's  offence,  (piid  meru- 
istis  oves  ?  But  these  absurd  paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church,  Ave  teach 
otherwise.  That  this  vocation,  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  7ion  ex 
corrupta  massd,  proevisa,  fide,  as  our  Arminians,  or  exprcevisis  operibus,  as  our 
papists,  non  ex  prateritione,  but  God's  absolute  decree  ante  munduni  creatum, 
(as  many  of  our  chmx'h  hold)  was  from  the  beginning,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  conditus,  (or  from  Adam's  fall,  as  others  will,  homo 
lapsus  ohjectum  est  reprobationis)  vf'iih.  perseverantia  sanctorum,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain of  our  salvation,  we  may  fall  but  not  finally,  which  our  Amiinians  will  not 
admit.  According  to  his  immutable,  eternal,  just  decree  and  counsel  of  saving- 
men  and  angels,  God  calls  all,  and  wovdd  have  all  to  be  saved  accorchng  to  the 
eificacy  of  vocation  :  all  are  invited,  but  only  the  elect  apprehended  :  the  rest 
that  are  unbelieving,  impenitent,  whom  God  in  his  just  judgment  leaves  to  be 
punished  for  their  sins,  are  in  a  reprobate  sense  ;  yet  we  must  not  determine 
who  are  such,  condemn  om-selves  or  others,  because  we  have  a  universal  invi- 
tation ;  all  are  commanded  to  believe,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  or  how  late 
our  end  may  be  received.  I  might  have  said  more  of  this  sulyect  ;  but  foras- 
much as  it  is  a  forbidden  question,  and  in  the  preface  or  declaration  to  the 
articles  of  the  church,  printed  1633,  to  avoid  factions  and  altercations,  we  that 

»  Busbequius  Lonicerus,  Tur.  hist.  To.  1. 1.  2.  »Clem.  Alex.  *■  Paulus  .lovius  Elog.  vir.  Illust, 

»  Non  homines  sed  et  iijsi  dasmones  aliquando  senandi.  ■^  Vid.  Pelsii  Harmoniam  art.  22.  p.  2. 
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are  university  divines  especially,  are  proliibited  "  all  curious  search,  to  print  or 
preach,  or  draw  the  article  aside  hy  our  own  sense  and  comments  upon  pain  of 
ecclesiastical  censure."  I  will  surcease,  and  conclude  with  ^  Erasmus  of  such 
controversies  :  Pugnet  qui  volet,  ego  censeo  leges  majorum  reverenter  suscipien- 
das,  et  religiose  ohsertmndas,  velut  a  Deopi-qfectas;-  nee  esse  tutum,  nee  essepium, 
de  potestate  publico,  sinistram  concipere  aut  severe  suspicionem.  Et  siquid  est 
tgrannidis,  quod  tamen  non  cogat  ad  impietatem,  satius  estferre,  qudm  seditiose 
reludari. 

But  to  my  former  task.  The  last  main  torture  and  trouble  of  a  distressed 
mind,  is  not  so  much  this  doubt  of  election,  and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are 
smothered  and  extinct  in  them,  nay  qnite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but 
withal  God's  heavy  Avrath,  a  most  intolerable  pain  and  grief  of  heart  scizeth  on 
them  :  to  their  thinking  they  ai-e  akeady  damned,  they  sutfer  the  pains  of  hell, 
and  more  than  possibly  can  be  expressed,  they  smell  ])rimstone,  talk  familiarly 
with  devils,  hear  and  see  chimeras,  prodigious,  uncouth  shapes,  beai-s,  owls, 
antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  outcries,  fearfid  noises,  shrieks,  lamentable 
complaints,  they  are  possessed,  ^  and  through  impatience  they'^roar  and  howl, 
curse,  blaspheme,  deny  God,  call  his  power  in  question,  abjure  religion,  and  are 
still  ready  to  offer  violence  unto  themselves,  by  hanging,  drowaiing,  <fcc.  Never 
any  miserable  wretch  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  in  such  a  woeful 
case.  To  such  persons  I  oppose  God's  mercy  and  his  justice  ;  Judicia  Dei 
occulta,  non  injusta  :  his  secret  counsel  and  just  judgment,  by  which  he  spares 
some,  and  sore  afflicts  others  again  in  this  life  ;  his  judgment  is  to  be  adoi'ed, 
trembled  at,  not  to  be  searched  or  inquired  after  by  mortal  men  :  he  hath 
reasons  reserved  to  himself,  which  our  frailty  cannot  apprehend.  He  may 
punish  all  if  he  will,  and  that  justly  for  sin  ;  in  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to 
make  a  way  for  his  mercy  that  they  repent  and  be  saved,  to  heal  them,  to  try 
them,  exercise  their  patience,  and  make  them  call  upon  him,  to  confess  their  sins 
and  pray  unto  him,  as  David  did,  Psalm  cxix.  137.  "  Righteous  art  thou,  0  Lord, 
and  just  are  thy  judgments. "  As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  xviii.  13.  "  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me  a  miserable  sinner."  To  put  confidence  and  have  an 
assured  hope  in  him,  as  Job  had,  xiii.  15.  "  Though  he  kill  me  I  will  trust  in 
him  :"  Ure,  seca,  occide  0  Domine,  (saith  Austin)  modo  serves  animam, 
kill,  cut  in  pieces,  burn  my  body  (0  Lord)  to  save  my  soul.  A  small 
sickness  ;  one  lash  of  affliction,  a  little  misery,  many  times  will  more  humi 
Hate  a  man,  sooner  convert,  bring  him  home  to  know  himself,  than  aU 
those  para^netical  discourses,  the  whole  theory  of  philosoph}",  law,  physic,  and 
divinity,  or  a  world  of  instances  and  examples.  So  that  this,  which  they  take 
to  be  such  an  insupportable  plague,  is  an  evident  sign  of  God's  mercy  and 
justice,  of  His  love  and  goodness  :  periissent  nisi  periissent,  had  they  not  thus 
been  undone,  they  had  finally  been  undone.  Many  a  carnal  man  is  lulled 
asleep  in  perverse  security,  foolish  presumption,  is  stupefied  in  his  sins,  and 
hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them  :  "I  have  sinned  (he  saith)  and  what  evil  shall 
come  unto  me,"  Eccles.  v.  4,  and  "  Tush,  how  shall  God  know  it  ?  "  and  so  in 
a  reprobate  sense  goes  down  to  hell.  But  here,  Ct/uthius  aurem  vellit,  God 
pulls  them  by  the  ear,  by  affliction,  he  will  bring  them  to  heaven  and  happiness  ; 
"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted,"  Matt.  v.  4,  a 
blessed  and  a  happy  state,  if  considered  aright,  it  is,  to  be  so  troubled.  "  It 
is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,"  Psal.  cxix.  "before  I  was  affhcted 

=  Epist.  Erasmi  de  utilitate  colloquior.  ad  lectorem. — Let  whoever  wishes  dispute,  I  thinlv  the  laws  of  our 
forefathers  should  be  received  witli  reverence,  and  religiously  observed,  as  coming  from  God  ;  neither  is  it 
safe  or  pious  to  conceive,  or  contrive,  an  injurious  suspicion  of  the  public  authority  ;  and  should  any 
tyranny,  likely  to  drive  men  into  the  commission  of  wickedness,  exist,  it  is  better  to  endure  it  than  to  resist 
it  by  sedition.  '  Vastata  conscientia  sequitur  sensus  irae  divina?.  (Ilemingius)  fremitus  cordis,  ingens 

animx  cruciatus,  &c. 
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I  went  astray,  but  now  I  keep  Thy  word. "  "Tribulation  works  patience, 
patience  hope,"  Rom.  v.  4,  and  by  such  Uke  crosses  and  calamities  we  are 
driven  from  the  stake  of  security.  So  that  affliction  is  a  school  or  academy, 
wherein  the  best  scholars  are  prepared  to  the  commencements  of  the  Deity. 
And  though  it  be  most  troublesome  and  grievous  for  the  time,  yet  know  this, 
it  comes  by  God's  permission  and  providence  ;  He  is  a  spectator  of  thy  groans 
and  tears,  still  present  with  thee,  the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  are  numbered,  not 
one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  express  Avill  of  God :  he  will  not 
suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure,  he  corrects  us  all,  s  numero,  pondere, 
et  inensurd,  the  Lord  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax,  or  break  the  bruised 
reed,  Tentat  (saith  Austin)  7ion  lit  ohriiat,  sed  ut  coronet  he  suffers  thee  to  be 
tempted  for  thy  good.  And  as  a  mother  doth  handle  her  child  sick  and  weak, 
not  reject  it,  but  with  all  tenderness  observe  and  keep  it,  so  doth  Ged  by  us, 
not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries,  or  relinquish  us  for  our  imperfections,  but  with 
all  piety  and  compassion  support  and  receive  us  ;  whom  he  loves,  he  loves  to 
the  end.  Eom.  viii.  "  Whom  lie  hath  elected,  those  He  hath  called,  justified, 
sanctified,  and  glorified."  Think  not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  Spirit,  that  thou 
art  forsaken  of  God,  be  not  overcome  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David 
said,  "  I  will  not  fear  though  I  walk  in  the  shadows  of  death."  We  must  all 
go,  non  a  deliciis  ad  delicias,  '^  but  from  the  cross  to  the  crown,  by  hell  to 
heaven,  as  the  old  Romans  put  A-^irtue's  temple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour  : 
we  must  endure  sorrow  and  misery  in  this  life.  'Tis  no  new  thing  this,  God's 
best  servants  and  dearest  children  have  been  so  visited  and  tried.  Christ  in 
the  garden  cried  out,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  His 
son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption  and  grace.  Job,  in  his  anguish,  said, 
"  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  God  were  in  him,"  Job  vi.  4.  "  His  terrors 
fought  against  him,  the  venom  drank  up  his  spirit,"  cap.  xiii.  26.  He  saith, 
"  God  was  his  enemy,  writ  bitter  things  against  him  (xvi.  9,)  hated  him."  His 
heavy  wrath  had  so  seized  on  his  soid.  David  complains,  "his  eyes  wei'e 
eaten  up,  sunk  into  his  head,"  Ps.  vi.  7,  "  his  moisture  became  as  the  drought 
in  summer,  his  flesh  was  consumed,  his  bones  vexed  :  "  yet  neither  Job  nor 
David  did  finally  despair.  Job  would  not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trust  in  Him, 
acknowledging  Him  to  be  his  good  God.  "  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Job  i.  21.  "Behold  I  am  vile,  I  abhor 
myself,  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,"  Job  xxxix.  37.  David  humbled  himself, 
Psal.  xxxi.  and  upon  his  confession  received  mercy.  Faith,  hope,  repentance, 
are  the  sovereign  cm^es  and  remedies,  the  sole  comforts  in  this  case  ;  confess, 
humble  thyself,  repent,  it  is  sufficient.  Quod  purjnira  non  jwtest,  sacn/s  potest, 
saith  Chrysostom  ;  the  king  of  Nineveh's  sackcloth  and  ashes  did  that  which 
his  purple  robes  and  crown  could  not  effect  ;  Quod  diadema  non  potuit,  cinis 
perfecit.  Turn  to  Him,  he  will  turn  to  thee  ;  the  Lord  is  near  those  that  are 
of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as  be  afflicted  in  spirit,  Psal.  xxxiv.  18. 
"  He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,"  Matt.  xv.  14.  Si  cadentem  intuetur, 
clementice  manum  protend it,  He  is  at  all  times  ready  to  assist.  Nunquam 
spjernit  Dens  Poemtentiam,  si  sincere,  et  simpliciter  ojferatur.  He  never  rejects  a 
penitent  sinner,  though  he  have  come  to  the  full  height  of  iniquity,  wallowed 
and  delighted  in  sin ;  yet  if  he  will  forsake  his  former  ways,  libenter  amplexatur. 
Pie  will  receive  him.  Parcam  hide  Iioinini,  saith  '  Austin,  [ex  persona  Dei) 
quia  sibi  ipsi  non  pepercit;  vjoioscam  quia  peccatum  agnovit.  I  will  spare  him 
because  he  hathaiot  spared  himself;  I  will  pardon  him  because  he  doth  acknow- 
ledge his  offence  :  let  it  be  never  so  enormous  a  sin,  "  His  grace  is  sufficient," 
2  Cor.  xii.  9.     Despair  not  then,  faint  not  at  all,  be  not  dejected,  but  rely  on 

K  Austin.  >•  "  Not  from  pleasures  to  pleasures."  '  Super  Psal.  Hi.  Convevtar  ad  liber.andum  eum, 

quia  conversus  est  ad  peccatum  suum  puniendum. 
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God,  call  on  him  in  tliy  trouble,  and  he  will  hear  thee,  he  will  assist,  helj),  and 
deliver  thee  :  "  Draw  near  to  Ilim,  he  will  draw  near  to  thee,"  James  iv.  8. 
Lazarus  was  poor  and  full  of  boils,  and  yet  stUl  he  relied  upon  God,  Abraham 
did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptest,  these  were  chief  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo  cari,  beloved  of 
Goil,  especially  respected  ;  but  I  am  a  contemptible  and  forlorn  wretch,  forsaken 
of  God,  and  left  to  the  merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.  I  cannot  hope,  pray, 
repent,  (tc.  How  often  shall  I  say  it  ?  thou  mayest  perform  all  these  duties, 
Christian  offices,  and  be  restored  in  good  time.  A  sick  man  loseth  his  appe- 
tite, strength  and  ability,  his  disease  prevaileth  so  far,  that  all  his  faculties  are 
spent,  hand  and  foot  perform  not  their  duties,  his  eyes  are  dim,  hearing  dull, 
tongue  distastes  things  of  pleasant  relish,  yet  nature  lies  hid,  recovei-eth  again, 
and  expelleth  all  those  feculent  matters  b}'  vomit,  sweat,  or  some  such  hke 
evacuations.  Thou  art  spiritually  sick,  thine  heart  is  heavy,  thy  mind  dis- 
tressed, thou  mayest  happily  recover  again,  expel  those  dismal  passions  of  fear 
and  grief  ;  God  did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure  ;  whom  he 
loves  (I  say)  he  loves  to  the  end ;  hope  the  best.  David  in  his  misery  prayed 
to  the  Lord,  remembering  how  he  had  formerly  dealt  with  him  ;  and  with  that 
meditation  of  God's  mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his  own  tumultuous 
heart  in  his  greatest  agony.  "  0  my  soul,  why  art  thou  so  (hsquieted  within 
me,"  he.  Thy  soul  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  I  yield,  as  the  sun  is  shadowed  by 
a  cloud  ;  no  doubt  but  those  gracious  beams  of  God's  mercy  will  shine  upon 
thee  again,  as  they  have  formerly  done  :  those  embers  of  faith,  hope  and 
repentance,  now  buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be  fully  revived. 
Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  present,  are  not  fit  directions  ;  we 
must  live  by  faith,  not  by  feeling  ;  'tis  the  beginning  of  grace  to  wishfor 
grace  :  we  must  expect  ,and  tarry.  David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  was 
so  troubled  himself;  "  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou  ?  0  Lord,  arise,  east  me  not 
off ;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettest  mine  affliction  and  oppres- 
sion ?  My  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust.  Arise,  redeem  us,"  itc,  Ps.  xliv.  22. 
He  prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expectans  expectavit;  endured  much  before 
he  was  relieved.  Psal.  Ixix.  3,  he  complains,  "  I  am  weary  of  cr^-ing,  and  my 
throat  is  dry,  mine  eyes  fail,  whilst  I  wait  on  the  Lord  ;  "  and  yet  he  perseveres. 
Be  not  dismayed,  thou  shalt  be  respected  at  last.  God  often  works  by  contra- 
rieties, he  first  kills  and  then  makes  alive,  he  woundeth  first  and  then  healeth, 
he  makes  man  sow  in  tears  that  he  may  reap  in  joy  ;  'tis  God's  method  :  he 
that  is  so  -visited,  must  with  patience  endure  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  present. 
The  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  with  sour  herbs  ;  we  shall  feel  no  sweetness  of 
His  blood,  till  we  first  feel  the  smart  of  om*  sins.  Thy  pains  are  great,  intoler- 
able for  the  time  ;  thou  art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort,  stay  the  Lord's 
leisure,  he  will  not  (I  say)  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  that  thou  art  able  to 
bear,  1  Cor.  x.  13.  but  will  give  an  issue  to  temptation.  He  works  all  for  the 
best  to  them  that  love  God,  Rom.  viii.  28.  Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is 
an  immutable  decree  ;  a  mark  never  to  be  defaced  :  you  have  been  otherwise, 
you  may  and  shall  be.  And  for  your  present  affliction,  hope  the  best,  it  will 
shortly  end.  "  He  is  present  with  his  servants  in  their  affliction,"  Ps.  xci.  15. 
"  Great  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  all, " 
Ps.  xxxiv.  19.  "  Our  light  affliction,  Avhich  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  in  us  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory,"  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  "  Not  answerable  to  that  glory  which 
is  to  come  ;  though  now  in  heaviness,"  saith  1  Pet.  i.  6,  "  you  shall  re^joice." 
Now  last  of  all  to  those  external  impediments,  terrible  objects,  which  they 
hear  and  see  many  times,  devils,  bugbears,  and  mormeluches,  noisome  smells, 
&c.  These  may  come,  as  I  have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discourse 
of  the    Symptoms   of  Melancholy,  from  inward   causes  ;  as  a  concave  glass 
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reflects  solid  bodies,  a  troubled  brain  for  want  of  sleep,  nutriment,  and  by 
reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits  to  which  Hercules  de  Saxonia  attributes  all 
symptoms  almost,  may  reflect  and  show  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vain  fear  and 
crazed  phantasy  shall  suggest  and  feign,  as  many  silly  weak  Avomen  and  children 
in  the  dark,  sick  folks,  and  frantic  for  want  of  repast  and  sleep,  suppose  they 
see  that  they  see  not  :  many  times  such  terriculaments  may  proceed  from 
natural  causes,  and  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded.  Besides,  as  I  have  said, 
this  humour  is  balneum  diaboli,  the  devil's  bath,  by  reason  of  the  distemper  of 
humours,  and  infirm  organs  in  ns  :  he  may  so  possess  ns  inwardly  to  molest  us, 
as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by  God's  permission  :  he  is  prince  of  the  air, 
and  can  transform  himself  into  several  shapes,  delude  all  our  senses  for  a  time, 
but  his  power  is  determined,  he  may  terrify  us,  but  not  hurt  ;  God  hath  given 
"  His  angels  charge  over  us.  He  is  a  wall  round  about  his  people,"  Psal.  xci. 
11,  12.  There  be  those  that  prescribe  physic  in  such  eases,  'tis  God's  instru- 
ment and  not  nnfit.  The  devil  works  by  mediation  of  humours,  and  mixed 
diseases  must  have  mixed  remedies.  Levinus  Lemnius  ccqy.  57  and  58,  exhort, 
ad  vit.  ej).  instit.  is  very  copious  on  this  subject,  besides  that  chief  remedy  of 
confidence  in  God,  prayer,  hearty  repentance,  &c.,  of  which  for  your  comfort  and 
instruction,  read  Lavater  de  spectris  pmi.  3.  cap.  5  and  6.  Wierus  de  j^rcestigiis 
dcetnonum  lib.  5.  to  Phihp  Melancthon,  and  others,  and  that  Christian  armom* 
which  Paid  prescribes  ;  he  sets  down  certain  amulets,  herbs,  and  precious  stones, 
which  have  marvellous  virtues  all,  profligandis  dcemonibus,  to  drive  away  devils 
and  their  illusions.  Sapphires,  chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &c.  Quce  mird  virtute 
pollent  ad  lemures,  stri/ges,  incubos,  genios  acreos  arcendos,  si  veterum  monu- 
mentis  habenda  fides.  Of  herbs,  he  reckons  us  pennyroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica, 
peony  :  Rich.  Argentine  de  prcesiigiis  dcemonum,  cap.  20,  adds,  Iii/peric07i  or 
St.  John's  wort,  perforata  herba,  which  by  a  divine  virtue  drives  away  devils, 
and  is  therefore  figa  dcemonum  :  all  which  rightly  used  by  their  suflitus, 
Dcemonum  vexaAionibiis  obsistunt,  afflictas  mentes  a  dcemonibus  relevant,  et 
venenatis  fumis,  expel  devils  themselves,  and  all  devilish  illusions.  Anthony 
Musa,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  his  physician,  cap.  6,  de  Betonid,  approves  of 
betony  to  this  purpose  ;  ^  the  ancients  used  therefore  to  plant  it  in  churchyards, 
because  it  was  held  to  be  an  holy  herb  and  good  against  fearful  visions,  did 
secure  such  places  as  it  gi-ew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons  that  carried  it  about 
them.  Idem  fere  Mathiolus  in  dioscoridem.  Others  conunend  accm-ate  music, 
so  Said  was  helped  b^i  David's  harp.  Fires  to  be  made  in  such  rooms  where 
spirits  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to  be  set  up,  odours,  perfumes,  and  sufiii- 
migations,  as  the  angel  taught  Tobias,  of  brimstone  and  bitumen,  thus, 
■tnyrrh,  briony  root,  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker  hath  collected, 
lib.  15,  de  secretis,  cap.  15.  %  sidphuris  drachmam  unayyi,  recoquatur  in  vitis 
albce  aqua,  ut  dilutius  sit  sulphur ;  detur  cegro :  nam  dcemones  sunt  morbi 
(saith  Rich.  Argentine,  lib.  de  prcestigiis  dcemonum,  caj).  idt.)  Vigetus  hath 
a  far  larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the  said  Wecker  cites  out  of  Wierus. 
%  sulphuris,vini,bitu7ni7iis,opoj)onacis,galba7ii,  castorei,  (^v.  Why  sweet  per- 
fumes, fires  and  so  many  Ughts  shoidd  be  used  in  such  places,  Ernestus  Burgra- 
vius  Lucerna  vitce  et  nioriis,  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  assigns  this  cause,  quod  his 
bo7ii  genii  provocentur,  mali  arceantur  ;  "  because  good  spirits  are  well  jjleased 
with,  but.  evil  abhor  them ! "  And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles,  present 
Mahometans,  and  Papists  have  continual  lamj^s  burning  in  their  churches  all 
day  and  all  night,  lights  at  funerals  and  in  their  graves  ;  lucernce  ardentes  ex 
auro  liquefacto  for  many  ages  to  endure  (saith  Lazius),  7ie  damones  corpus 
loidant ;  lights  ever  burning  as  those  vestal  virgins,  Pythonissaj  maintained 

I"  Antiqui  soliti  suntlianc  herbam  poiiere  in  coeniiteriis  iUeo  quod,  &c. 
3   B 
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heretofore,  with  many  such,  of  which  read  Tostatus  in  2  Beg.  cap.  6.  qucBst. 
43.  Thyi-eus,  cap.  57,  58.  62,  cljjr.  de  locis  infestis,  Pictorius  Isagog.  de 
dcemonibus,  ^-c,  see  more  in  them.  Cardan  would  have  the  party  affected 
wink  altogether  in  such  a  case,  if  he  see  aught  that  offends  him,  or  cut  the  air 
with  a  sword  in  such  places  they  walk  and  abide  ;  gladiis  enim  et  lanceis 
terrentur,  shoot  a  pistol  at  them,  for  heing  aerial  bodies  (as  Cajlius  Rhodiginus, 
lib.  1.  cap.  29.  Tertidlian,  Origen,  PsoUas,  and  many  hold),  if  strokcn,  they 
feel  pain.  Papists  commonly  enjoin  and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanctified 
heads,  amulets,  music,  ringing  of  bells,  for  to  that  end  are  they  consecrated, 
and  by  them  baptized,  characters,  counterfeit  relics,  so  many  masses,  pere- 
grinations, oblations,  adjurations,  and  what  not  ?  Alexander  Albertinus  k 
Rocha,  Petrus  Thyreus,  and  Hieronymus  Mengus,  with  many  other  pontifical 
writers,  prescribe  and  set  down  several  forms  of  exorcisms,  as  well  to  houses 
possessed  with  devils,  as  to  demoniacal  persons  ;  but  I  am  of  ^  Lemnius's 
mind,  'tis  but  damnosa  adjuratio,  aut  jMius  ludificatTo,'"^SrmeYe  niockery,  a 
coxmterfeit  charm,  to  no  purpose,  they  are  fopperies  and  fictions,  as  that  absurd 
"^  story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  penitent  woman  seduced  by  a  magician  in 
France,  at  St.  Bawne,  exorcised  by  Domphius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of 
circumventing  friars.  If  any  man  (saith  Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a  thing, 
without  all  those  juggling  circumstances,  astrological  elections  of  time,  place, 
prodigious  habits,  fustian,  big,  sesquipedal  words,  speUs,  crosses,  characters, 
which  exorcists  ordinarily' use,  let  him  follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John, 
that  without  any  ambitious  swelling  terms,  cured  a  lame  man.  Acts  iii.  "  In 
the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and  walk."  His  name  alone  is  the  best  and 
only  charm  against  all  such  diabolical  illusions,  so  doth  Origen  advise  :  and  so 
Chrysostom,  Hac  erit  tihi  bacidus,  hcpc  turris  inexpugnabilis,  hcec  armatura. 
Nos  quid  ad  hcec  dicemus,  plnres  fortasse  expectabunf ,  saith  St.  Austin.  Many 
men  will  desire  my  counsel  and  opinion  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  behalf;  I  can 
say  no  more,  qitam  ut  vera  fide,  qucc  2^^*'  dilectionem  operatiir,  ad  Deum  iinum 
fugianius,  let  them  fly  to  God  alone  for  help.  Athanasius  in  his  book,  De 
t^ariis  qucest.  prescribes  as  a  present  charm  against  devils,  the  beginning  of  the 
Ixvii.  Psalm.  Exnrgat  Deus,  dissipentur  inimici,  Sfc.  But  the  best  remedy  is 
to  fly  to  God,  to  call  on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  rely  on  him,  to  commit  our- 
selves wholly  to  him.  What  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  was  in  this 
behalf,  Et  quis  dcemonia.  ejiciendi  modus,  read  Wierus  at  large,  lib.  5.  de  Cura. 
Lam.  meles.  cap.  38.  et  deinceps. 

Last  of  all :  if  the  party  affected  shall  certainly  know  this  malady  to  have 
proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation,  precise  life,  contemplation  of 
God's  judgments  (for  the  devil  deceives  many  by  such  means),  in  that  other 
extreme  he  circumvents  melancholy  itself,  reading  some  books,  treatises, 
hearing  rigid  preachers,  &c.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath  begoin  first  from 
some  great  loss,  grievous  accident,  disaster,  seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any 
such  terrible  object,  let  him  speedily  remove  the  cause,  which  to  the  cm'e  of 
this  disease  Navarras  so  much  commends,  "  avertat  cogitationem  a  re  scrupu- 
losa,  by  all  opposite  means,  art,  and  industry,  let  him  laxare  animiim,  by  aU 
honest  recreations,  "  refi-esh  and  recreate  his  distressed  soid  ;  "  let  him  direct 
his  thoughts,  by  himself  and  other  of  his  friends.  Let  him  read  no  more  such 
tracts  or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones,  avoid  such  companies,  and 
by  all  means  open  himself,  submit  himself  to  the  advice  of  good  physicians 
and  divines,  which  is  contraventio  scrupidoriim,  as  °he  calls  it,  hear  them 
speak  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to 

I  Non  desunt  nostra  setate  sacriflculi,  qui  tale  quid  attentant,  sed  a  cacodsemone  irrisi  pudore  suffecti  sunt 
et  re  infecta  abierunt.  '"  Done  into  English  by  W.  B.,  161."?.  °  Tom.  2.  cap.  27.  num.  282.     "  Let, 

him  avert  his  thoughts  from  the  painful  object."  "Navarrus. 
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minister  <a  word  to  him  that  Is  weary  p,  whose  words  arc  as  flagons  of  wine. 
Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  headstrong,  peevish,  wilful,  self-conceited  (as  in  this 
malady  they  are),  but  give  ear  to  good  advice,  be  ruled  and  pcrsviaded  ;  and 
no  doubt  but  such  good  counsel  may  prove  as  prosperous  to  his  soid,  as  the 
angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron  gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought  him 
out  of  prison,  and  delivered  him  from  bodily  thraldom  ;  they  may  ease  his 
afflicted  mind,  relieve  his  wounded  soid,  and  take  him  out  of  the  jaws  of  hell 
itself.  I  can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice  to  such  as  are  any  way  dis- 
tressed in  this  kind,  than  what  I  have  given  and  said.  Only  take  this  for 
a  corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou  tenderest  thine  own  welfare  in  this,  and 
all  other  melancholy,  thy  good  heaUh  of  body  and  mind,  observe  this  short 
precept,  give  not  way  to  solitariness  and  idleness.  "  Be  not  solitary,  be 
not  idle." 

SPERATE  MISERI— UNHAPPY  HOPE. 
CAVETE  FCELICES— HAPPY  BE  CAUTIOUS. 

Vis  a  dubio  liberari  ?  vis  quod  incertum  est  evadere  ?  Age  jioenitentiam 
duni  saniis  es  ;  sic  agens,  dico  tibi  quod  securus  es,  quod  popnitentiam  egisti  eo 
temjjore  quo peccare poUiisti.  Austin.  "  Do  you  wish  to  be  freed  from  doubts? 
do  you  desire  to  escape  uncertainty  ?  Be  penitent  whilst  rational :  by  so  doing 
I  assert  that  you  are  safe,  because  you  have  devbfgd  that  time  to  penitence  in 
which  you  might  have  been  guilty  of  sin." 
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ABSENCE  a  cure  of  love  melancholy,  590 
Absence  over  long,  cause  of  jealousy,  (iXi 
Abstinence  commended,  30)! 
Academicorum  Errata,  "209,  210 
Adversity  why  better  than  prosperity,  404 
^Emulation,  hatred,  ftxction,  desire  of  re- 
venge, causes  of  melancholy,  17C  ;  their 
cure,  412 
.Equivocations  of  melancholy,  ID,  11 
.'Equivocations  of  jealousy,  ()'2f) 
Aerial  de\nls,  115 

Affections  whence    they  arise,   103  ;    how 
they  transform  us,,  85  ;  of  sleeping  and 
waking,  102 
Affection  in  melancholy,  what,  109 
Against  abuses,  repulse,  injuries,  contumely, 

disgraces,  scoffs,  414 
Against  envy,  livor,  hatred,  malice,  412 
Against  soi'row,  vam  fears,  death  of  friends, 

40(i 
Air,  how  it  causeth  melancholy,  155  ;  how 
rectified  it  cureth  melancholy,  330 — 336  ; 
air  in  love,  511 
Alkermes  good  against  melancholy,  455 
All  are  melancholy,  110 
All  beautiful  parts  attractive  in  love,  516 
Aloes,  his  virtues,  441 
Alteratives  in  physic,  to  what  use,  431  ; 

against  melancholy,  451 — 459 
Ambition  defined,  described,  cause  of  me- 
lancholy, 176,  185  ;  of  heresy,  674  ;  hin- 
ders and  spoils  many  matches,  616 
Amiableness  loves  object,  471 
Amorous  objects  causes  of  love  melancholy, 

531,  543 
Amulets  controverted,  approved,  456 
Amusements,  344 
Anger's  desci'iption,  effects,  how  it  causeth 

melancholy,  177 
Antimony  a  piirger  of  melancholy,  440 
Anthony  inveigled  by  Cleopatra,  527 
Apology  of  love  melancholy,  466 
Appetite,  102 

Apples,  good  or  bad,  how,  144 
Apparel  and  clothes,  a  cause  of  love  melan- 
choly, 525 
Aqueducts  of  old,  306 
Arminian's  tenets,  732 
Arteries,  what,  95 

Artificial  air  against  melancholy,  332 
Artificial  allurements  of  love,  521 


Art  of  memory,  353 

Astrological  aphorisms,  how  available,  signs 

or  causes  of  melancholy,  1 33 
Astrological  signs  of  love,  502 
Atheists  described,  705 
Averters  of  melancholy,  450 
Auruni  fotahilc  censured,  approved,  435 

B. 

Baits  of  lovers,  545 

Bald  lascivious,  636 

Balm  good  agauist  melancholy,  432 

Banishment's  effects,   242  ;    its   cure   and 

antidote,  405 
BaiTenness,  what  grievances  it  causeth,  243 
Barrenness  cause  of  jealousy,  635 
Barren  grounds  have  best  au-,  332 
Bashfulness  a  spnptom  of  melancholy,  252  ; 

of  love-melancholy,  263  ;  cured,  458 
Baseness  of  birth  no  disparagement,  509 
Baths  rectified,  300 
Bawds  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  546 
Beasts  and  birds  in  love,  493 
Beauty's  definition,  472  ;    cui'e  of  melan- 
choly, 519  ;  described,  516  ;  in  parts,  516  ; 
commendation,   507  ;    attractive   power, 
prerogatives,  excellency,  how  it  causeth 
melancholy,  510,  520  ;    makes  grievous 
wounds,  irresistible,  515  ;  more  beholding 
to  art  than  natm'e,  520,  521  ;  brittle  and 
uncertain,  597  ;  censured,  599  ;  a  cause 
of  jealousy,  634  ;  beauty  of  God,  662 
Beef  a  melancholy  meat,  141 
Beer  censured,  145 
Best  site  of  a  house,  332 
Bezoar's  stone  good  against  melancholy,  454 
Black  eyes  best,  519 
Black  spots  in  the  nails  signs  of  melancholv, 

135 
Black  man  a  pearl  in  a  woman's  eye,  517,518 
Blasphemy,  how  pardonable,  729 
Blindness  of  lovers,  563 
Blood-letting,  when  and  how  cm'e  of  melan- 
choly, 446 
Blood-letting  and  purging,  how   causes  of 

melancholy,  445 
Blow  on  the  head  cause  of  melancholy,  247 
Body  melancholy,  its  causes,  249 
Bodily  symptoms  of  melancholy,   250  ;  of 

love-melancholy,  550 
Bodily  exercises,  337  ;  body  how  it  works 
on  the  mind,  164,  244,  260 
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Books  of  all  sorts,  351 

Boi"ige  and  bugloss,  sovereign  herbs  against 
melancholy,  431  ;  their  wines*  and  juice 
most  excellent,  438 

Brain  distempered,  how  cause  of  melan- 
choly, liV2  ;  his  parts  anatomised,  97 

Bread  and  beer, how  causes  of  melanelioly,l  4.5 

Brow  aud  forehead,  which  are  most  pleas- 
ing, 517 

Brute  beasts  jealous,  C'29 

Business  the  best  cure  of  love-melancholv, 
584 

C. 

Cahdan's  father  conjured  up  seven  de\-ils 
at  once,  113;  had  a  spirit  bomid  to  him,  123 

Cards  and  dice  censured,  approved,  345 

Care's  effects,  179 

Carp  fish's  nature,  142 

Cataplasms  and  cerates  for  melancholy,  4  38 

Cause  of  diseases,  82 

Causes  immediate  of  melancholy  symptoms, 
275 

Causes  of  honest  love,  480  ;  of  heroical  love, 
502  ;  of  jealousy,  633 

Cautions  against  jealousy,  657 

Centaury  good  against  melancholy,  434 

Charles  the  Great  enforced  to  love  basely 
by  a  philter,  549 

Change  of  coimtenauee,  sign  of  love-melan- 
choly, 553 

Charity  described,  484  ;  defects  of  it,  486 

Character  of  a  covetous  man,  1 86 

Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  mad  for 
auger,  178 

Chess-play  censured,  345,  346 

Chiromantical  signs  of  melancholy,  135 

Chirurgical  remedies  of  melancholy,  445 

Choleric  melancholy  signs,  263 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  a  disease,  90 

Chymical  physic  censured,  44 

Cii'cumstances  increasing  jealousy,  635 

Cities'  recreations,  343 

Civil  lawyers'  miseries,  205 

CUmes  and  particular  places,  how  causes  of 
love-melancholy,  504 

Clothes  a  mere  cause  of  good  respect,  229 

Clothes  causes  of  love-melancholy,  525 

Clysters  good  for  melancholy,  461 

Coffee,  a  Turkey  cordial  ch-ink,  453 

Cold  air  cause  of  melancholy,  156 

Combats,  159 

Comets  above  the  moon,  323 

Conipoimd  alteratives  censiu-ed,  approved, 
436  ;  compound  purgers  of  melancholy, 
444  ;  compound  wines  for  melancholy,  451 

Commimity  of  wves  a  cure  of  jealousy,  652 

CompUment  and  good  carriage  causes  of 
love  melancholy,  523 

Confections  and  conserves  against  melan- 
choly, 438 

Confession  of  his  grief  to  a  friend,  a  prin- 
cipal cure  of  melancholy,  361 

Confidence  in  liis  physician  half  a  cure,  302 

Conjugal  love  best,  498 

Conscience  what  it  is,  106 

Conscience  troubled  a  cause  of  despair,  7 1 8 


Continual  cogitation  of  his  mistress  a  symp- 
tom of  love-melancholy,  558 

Contention,  brawling,  law-suits,  effects,  527, 
528 

Continent  or  inward  causes  of  melancholy,  244 

Content  above  all,  392  ;  whence  to  be  had, |392 

Contention's  cure,  424 

Cookery  taxed,  146 

Cori'ectors  of  accidents  in  melancholy,  456 

Correctors  to  expel  windiness  and  costive- 
ness  helped,  462 

Cordials  against  melancholy,  451 

Costiveness  to  some  a  cause  of  melancholv, 
152 

Costiveness  helped,  463 

Covefousness  defined,  described,  how  it 
causeth  melancholy,  186 

Coimsel  against  melancholy,  358,  594  ;  cure 
of  jealousy,  650  ;  of  despaii",  723 

Country  recreations,  342 

Crocodiles  jealoiis,  629 

Cuckolds  common  m  all  ages,  647 

Cupping-glasses,  cauteries  how  aud  when 
used  to  melancholy,  450 

Cm"e  of  melancholy  imlawfid  rejected,  293  ; 
from  God,  295  ;  of  head-melancholy,  446  ; 
over  all  the  body,  459  ;  of  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy,  460  ;  of  love  melan- 
choly, 584;  of  jealousv,  646  ;  of  despair, 
723' 

Cure  of  melancholy  in  himself,  358  ;  or 
friends,  363 

Curiosity  described,  his  effects,  239 

Custom  of  diet,  deHght  of  appetite,  how  to  be 
kept  and  yielded  to,  150 

D. 

Dancing,  maskmg,  mumming,  censured, 
approved,  541,  542  ;  their  effects,  how 
they  cause  love-melancholy,  541  ;  how 
symptoms  of  lovers,  577 

Death  foretold  by  spii-its,  125,  126 

Death  of  friends  cause  of  melancholy,  234  ; 
other  effects,  234  ;  how  cured,  406  ; 
death  advantageous,  411 

Deformity  of  body  no  misery,  379 

Delh'ium,  87 

Despair,  eqvdvocations,  713  ;  causes,  714  ; 
symptoms,  720 ;  prognostics,  723 ;  cure,  723 

Devils,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  611  ; 
their  beginning,  uatm'e,  conditions,  611  ; 
feel  pain  swih  m  motion,  mortal,  119  ; 
then-  orders,  120  ;  power,  127  ;  how  they 
cause  rehgious  melancholy,  669  ;  how 
despair,  714  ;  devils  are  often  in  love, 
494  ;  shall  be  saved,  as  some  hold,  733 

Diet  what,  and  how  causeth  melancholy, 
140  ;  quantity,  146  ;  diet  of  divers  na- 
tions, 148 

Diet  how  rectified  to  cure,  304  ;  in  quan- 
tity, 307 

Diet  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  505  ;  a 
cui'e,  586 

Digression  against  all  mamier  of  discon- 
tents, 443;  digression  of  air,  313  ;  of 
anatomy,  92  ;  of  de\Tls  and  spirits,  1 1 5 

Discommodities  of  unequal  matches,  654 
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Disgrace  a  cause  of  melancholy,  ir.l — 241  ; 
qualified  by  counsel,  421 

Dissimilar  parts  of  the  body,  9o 

Distemper  of  ])articular  parts,  caur;(-.s  of 
melancholy,  and  how,  24(5 

Discontents,  cares,  miseries,  causes  of  me- 
lancholy, 178  ;  how  repelled  and  cured 
by  good  counsel,  363 — 374 

Diseases  why  inflicted  upon  us,  82  ;  their 
number,  definition,  division,  86  ;  dis- 
eases of  the  head,  87  ;  diseases  of  the 
mind,  87  ;  more  grievous  than  those  of 
the  body,  285 

Divers  accidents  causing  melancholy,  234 

Divine  sentences,  423 

Divines'  miseries,  205  ;  with  the  causes  of 
theii"  miseries,  206 

Dotage  what,  87 

Dotage  of  lovers,  562 

Dowry  and  money  main  causes  of  love- 
melancholy,  529 

Dreams  and  their  kinds,  102 

Dreams  troul)lesome,  how  to  be  amended,  357 

Drunkards'  children  often  melancholy,  138 

Drunkenness  taxed,  148 — 373 

E. 

Earth's  motion  examined,  324  ;  compass, 
centre,  327  ;  an  sit  animata,  325 

Eccentrics  and  epicycles  exploded,  323 

Education  a  cause  of  melancholy,  218 

Effects  of  love,  578—580 

Election  misconceived,  caune  of  despair, 
730—733 

Element  of  fire  exploded,  323 

Envy  and  maUce  causes  of  melancholy,  174  ; 
theu"  antidote,  412 

Epicurus  vindicated,  358 

Epicurus's  medicine  for  melancholy,  371 

Epicures,  atheists,  hypocrites  how  mad,  and 
melancholy,  705 

Epithalamium,  ()25 

Eunuchs  wl;y  kept,  and  where,  642 

Evacuations,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  152 

Exercise  if  immoderate,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, 158  ;  before  meals  wholesome, 
158  ;  exercise  rectified,  336  ;  several 
kinds,  when  fit,  346  ;  exercises  of  the 
mind,  348-9 

Exotic  and  strange  simples  censm'ed,  436 

Extasies,  437,  438 

Eyes  main  insttuments  of  love,  506  ;  love's 
darts,  518;  seats,  oi'ators,  arrows,  torches, 
518  ;  how  they  pierce,  522 


Face's  prerogative,  a  most  attractive  part, 
516 

Fairies,  124 

Fasting  cause  of  melancholy,  149  ;  a  cure 
of  love-melancholy,  585  ;  abused,  the 
devil's  instrument,  677  ;  effects  of  it,  678 

Fear  cause  of  melancholy,  it's  effects,  171  ; 
fear  of  death,  destinies  foretold,  247  ;  a 
symptom  of  melancholy,  252  ;  sign  of  love- 
melancholy,  556  ;  antidote  to  feai",  412 

Fenny  fowl,  melancholy,  142 


Fiery  devils,  1 22 

Fire's  rage,  84 

Fish,  what  melancholy,  142 

Fish  good,  307 

Fishes  m  love,  493 

Fishuig  and  fowling,  how  and  when  good 

exercise,  339 
Haxen  hair  a  great  motive  of  love,  5 1 7 
Fools  often  beget  wise  men,  1 39  ;  by  love 

become  wise,  575 
Foi'ce  of  imagination,  166 
Friends  a  cvu-e  of  melancholy,  362 
Fruits  causing  melancholy,  144  ;  allowed,  307 
Fumitory  piurgeth  melancholy,  433 

G. 

Gaming  a  cause  of  melancholy,lus  effects,  1 91 
Gardens  of  simples  where,  to  what  end,  431 
Gardens  for  pleasure,  340 
General   toleration    of  religion,   by    whom 

permitted,  and  why,  702  ;  games,  344 
Gentry,   whence   it   came  first,  386  ;  base 

without  means,  386  ;  vices  accompanying 

it,  386  ;  time  gentry,  whence,  385  ;  gentry 

commended,  386 
Geography  commended,  349 
Geometry,  arithmetic,  algebra,  commended, 

353 
Gesture  cause  of  love-melancholy,  523 
Gifts  and  promises  of  great  force  amongst 

lovers,  543 
God's  just  judgment  cause  of  melancholy, 

82  ;  Sole  cause  sometimes,  114 
Gold  good  against  melancholy,  435  ;  a  most 

beautiful  object,  476 
Good  coimsel  a  cliai-m  to  melancholy,  358  ; 

good  coimsel  for  love-sick  persons,  601  ; 

agaiust  melancholy  itself,  423  ;  for  such 

as  are  jealous,  646 
Great  men  most  part  dishonest,  636 
Gristle  what,  94 
Guts  described,  96 

H. 

Hand  and  paps  how  forcible  ui  love-melan- 
choly, 517 

Hard  usage  a  cause  of  jealousy,  632 

Hatred  cause  of  melancholy,  177 

Hawking  and  limiting  why  good,  339 

Head  melancholy's  causes,  247  ;  symptoms, 
268  ;  it's  cure,  446 

Hearing,  what,  101 

Heat  immoderate  cause  of  melancholy,  155 

Health  a  piteous  thing,  242 

Heavens  penetrable,  324  ;  infinitely  swift,  325 

Hell  v.here,  318 

Hellebore,  white  and  black,  purgers  of  me- 
lancholy, 448  ;  black,  it's  virtues  and 
history,  448 

Help  from  friends  against  melancholy,  363 

Hemorrhage  cause  of  melancholy,  1 52 

Hemorrhoids  stopped  cause  of  melancholy, 
152 

Herbs  causing  melancholy,  143  ;  curing  me- 
lancholy, 306  ;  proper  to  most  diseases,  307 

Hereditary  diseases,  137 

Heretics  their  conditions,  695  ;  their  sjnnp- 
toms,  695 
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Hei'oical  love's  pedigree,  power,  extent,  490  ; 
dofiiiition,  part  affected,  491)  ;  tyranny, 
49(),4.07 

Hippocrates'  jealousy,  633 

Honest  objects  of  love,  4f{0 

Hope  a  cure  of  misery,  408 

Hope  and  fear,  the  Devil's  main  engines  to 
entrap  the  world,  677 

Hops  good  against  melancholy,  459 

Horse-leeches  how  and  when  used  in  melan- 
choly, 447, 459 

Hot  couuti'ies  apt  and  prone  to  jealousy,  360 

How  oft  'tis  fit  to  eat  in  a  dayj  307 

How  to  resist  passions,  359 

How  men  fall  in  love,  520 

Humours  what  they  arc,  93 

Hydrophobia  described,  89 

Hypochondi-iacal  melancholy,!  12 ;  it's  causes 
inward,  outward,  248  ;  symptom,  264  ; 
cure  of  it,  460 

Hypochondries  misaffected,  causes,  246 

Hypocrites  described,  712 

I. 

Idleness  a  main  cause  of  melancholy,  158  ; 

of  love  melancholy,  466  ;  of  jealousy,  632 
Jealousy  a  symptom  of  melancholy,  256  ; 
defined,  described,  627  ;  of  princes,  628  ; 
of  brute  beasts,  629  ;  causes  of  it,  630 — 
632  ;  s,-s-mptoms  of  it,  640  ;   prognostics, 
644  ;  cure  of  it,  646—652 
Jests  how  and  when  to  be  used,  224 
Jews'  religious  symptoms,  685 — 686 
Ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion,  678 
Ignorance  commended,  425,  426 
Ignorant  pei-sons  still  circumvented,  678 
Imagination  what,  102 ;  it's  force  and  eff"ects, 

166 
Immaterial  melancholy,  1 1 0 
ImmortaUty  of  the  soul  pi-oved,  105  ;  im- 
pugned by  whom,  710 
Impediments  of  lovers,  620 
Importmiity  and  opportmiity  cause  of  love 

melancholy,  530  ;  of  jealousy,  637,  638 
Imprisonment  cause  of  melancholy,  225 
Impj)stures  of  devils,  676  ;   of  poUticians, 

673  ;  of  priests,  674 
Impotency  a  cause  of  jealousy,  632 
Impulsive  cause  of  man's  misery,  82 
Tncubi  and  succuhi,  494 
Inconstancy  of  lovers,  601 
Inconstancy  a  sign  of  melancholy,  256 
Infirmities  of  body  and  muul,  what  griev 

ances  they  cause,  244 
Injuries  and  abuses  rectified,  417 
Instrumental  causes  of  diseases,  83 
Instrumental  cause  of  man's  misery,  83 
Interpreters  of  di-eams,  102 
Inimdations  fui-y,  84 
Inward  causes  of  melancholy,  244 
Inward  senses  described,  101 
Joy  in  excess  cause  of  melancholy,  198 
Issues  when  used  in  melancholy,  445 

K. 

Kings  and  princes'  discontents,  183 
Kissuig  a  main  cause  of    love-melancholy, 
535  ;  a  symptom  of  love-melancholy,  553 


Laboir,  business,  cure  of  love-melancholy, 
584  ;  Lapis  Armenhis,  it's  virtues  against 
melancholy,  441 

Lascivious  meats  to  be  avoided,  586 

Laurel  a  purge  for  melancholy,  439 

Laws  against  adultery,  643 

Leo  Decimus  the  pope's  scoffing  tricks,  223 

Lewellyn  prmce  of  Wales  liis  submission,  4 1 8 

Leucata  petra  the  cm-e  of  love-sick  persons 
608  ^  ' 

Liberty  of  princes  and  great  men,  how 
abused,  639 

Libraries  commended,  352 

Liver  it's  site,  95  ;  cause  of  melancholy 
distempers,  if  hot  or  cold,  246 

Loss  of  Uberty,  serWtude,  imprisonment, 
cause  of  melancholy,  225 

Losses  in  general  how  they  offend,  236  ; 
cause  of  despair,  406,  714  ;  how  eased,  41 1 

Love  of  gaming  and  pleasures  immoderate, 
cause  of  melancholy,  191 

Love  of  learnmg,  overmuch  study,  cause  of 
melancholy,  198 

Love's  begmning,  object,  definition,  division, 
471  ;  love  made  the  world,  475  ;  love's 
power,  491  ;  in  vegetables,  492  ;  in  sen- 
sible creatures,  493  ;  love's  powder  in 
devils  and  spirits,  494  ;  m  men,  496  ; 
love  a  disease,  555  ;  a  fire,  560,  561  ; 
love's  passions,  561  ;  plu-ases  of  lovers, 
566  ;  their  vain  wishes  and  attempts,  571, 
572  ;  lovers  impudent,  573  ;  com-ageous, 
574  ;  wise,  vahant,  free,  575  ;  neat  in 
apparel,  575,  576  ;  poets,  musicians, 
dancers,  576  ;  love's  effects,  579  ;  love 
lost  revived  by  sight,  589  ;  love  cannot 
be  comj)elled,  616 
Love  and  hate  symptoms  of  religious  me- 
lancholy, 684 
Lycanthropia  described,  88 

M. 

Madness  described,  88  ;  the  extent  of  me- 
lancholy, 382  ;  a  symptom  and  effect  of 
love-melancholy,  578 
Made  dishes  cause  melancholy,  147 
Magicians  how  they  cause  melancholy,  1 30  ; 

how  they  cure  it,  294 
Mahometans  their  symptoms,  698 
Maids,  nuns,  widows'  melancholy,  271 
Man's  excellency,  misery,  81 
Man  the  greatest  enemy  to  man,  84 
Many  means  to  divert  lovers,  588  ;  to  cure 

them,  594 
Marriage   if  mifortunate   cause   of  melan- 
choly, 240  ;  best  ciu-e  of  love-melancholy, 
609  ;  marriage  helps,  655  ;  miseries,  601 ; 
benefits  and  commendation,  623 
Mathematical  studies  commended,  350 
Medicmes     select    for    melancholy,     426  ; 
against  wind  and  costiveness,  463  ;  for 
love-melancholy,  587 
Melancholy  m  disposition,  melancholy  equi- 
vocations,  90  ;    definition,  name,   differ- 
ence, 108  ;  part  and  parties  aff"ected   in 
melancholy,  it's  affection,   109  ;  matter, 


110  ;  species  or  kinds  of  melanclioly,  112  ; 
melancholy  an  hereditary  disease,  136  ; 
meats  causmg  it,   UO,   &c.  ;  antecedent 
causes,  244  ;  pai-ticular  parts,  246  ;  symp- 
toms  of  it,    250  ;    they   are    passionate 
above  measure,   236  ;  humourous,   2.57  ; 
melancholy,  adust  symptoms,  262  ;  mixed 
symptoms'  of  melancholy  with  other  dis- 
eases, 264  ;  melancholy,  a  cause  of  jea- 
lousy,  632;    of    despau-,    714;    melan- 
choly men  why  witty,  277  ;  why  so  apt 
to  laugh,  weep,  sweat,  blush,  277  ;  wliy 
they    see   visions,    hear    strange   noises, 
speak  untaught  languages,  prophesy,  &c., 
277 
Memory  Ms  seat,  102 
Memtruus  concuhitus  causa  melanc,  138 
Men  seduced  by  spii-its  in  the  night,  124 
Metempsychosis,  104 
Metals,  minerals  for  melancholy,  433 
Meteors  strange,  how  caused,  322 
Metoposcopy  ibreshowmg  melancholy,  1 35 
Milk  a  melancholy  meat,  142 
Mind  how  it  works  on  the  body,  1 62 
Minerals  good  against  melancholy,  435 
Ministers  how  they  cause  despau',  717 
Mirach,  mesentery,  matrix,  meseraic  veins, 

causes  of  melancholy,  246 
Mirabolanes  purgers  of  melancholy,  44 1 
Mu'th  and  merry  company  excellent  against 

melancholy,  369  ;  then-  abuses,  373 
Miseries  of  man,  «2  ;  how  they  cause  me- 
lancholy,  180  ;  common   miseries,    178  ; 
miseries  of  both  sorts,  375  ;  no  man  free, 
miseries'  effects  in  us,  sent  for  our  good, 
377  ;  miseries  of  students  and  scholars, 
198 
Mitigations  of  melancholy,  423 
Money's  prerogatives,  176 
Moon  iuliabited,  326  ;  moon   m  love,  491, 

492 
Mother  how  cause  of  melancholy,  137 
Moving  faculty  described,  103 
Music  a  present  remedy  for  melancholy,  367, 
it's  eft'ects,  367 ;  a  symptom  of  lovers,  576, 
577  ;  causes  of  love  melancholy,  541 

N. 

Nakedness  of  parts  a  cause  of  love-melan- 
choly, 524  ;  cure  of  love-melancholy,  596 

Nai-row  streets  where  in  use,  333 

Natural  melancholy  signs,  260 

Natural  signs  of  love-melancholy,  550 

Necessity  to  what  it  enforceth,  151 — 231 

Neglect  and  contempt,  best  cures  of  jealousy, 
648 

Nemesis  or  punishment  comes  after,  4 1 9 

Nerves  what,  94 

News  most  welcome,  344 

Nobility  censured,  381 

Non-necessary  causes  of  melancholy,  210 

Nuns'  melancholy,  271 

Nurse,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  216 

O. 

Objects  causing  melancholy  to  be  removed, 
588 


X.  745 

Obstacles  and  hindrances  of  lovers,  609 
Occasions  to  be  avoided  in  love-melancholy, 

588 
Odoraments  to  smell  to  for  melancholy,  455 
Ointments,  for  melancholy,  147 
Ointments  riotously  used,  527 
Old  folks  apt  to  be  jealous,  632  ^ 
Old  folks'  incontinency  taxed,  654 
Old  age  a  cause  of  melancholy,  136  ;   old 

men's  sons  often  melancholy,  138 
One  love  drives  out  another,  593 
Opinions  of  or  concerning  the  soul,  103 
Oppression's  efi'ects,  241 
Opportunity  and  importunity  causes  of  love- 

melancholy,  530 
Organical  parts,  96 
Ovemmch  joy,  pride,  praise,  how  causes  of 

melancholy,  193 

P. 

Palaces,  342,  343 

Paleness  and  leanness,  symptoms  of  love- 
melancholy,  550 
Papists'  rehgious  sj-mptoms,  696,  697 
Paracelsus'  deicuce  of  minerals,  435 
Parents,  how  they  wToug  their  children,  616; 
how  they  cause  melancholy  by  propaga- 
tion, 1 36  ;  how  by  remissness  and  indul- 
gence, 219 
Partenetical  discourse  to  such  as  are  trou- 
bled in  mhid,  724 
Particular   parts    distempered,    how    they 

cause  melancholy,  246 
Parties  afiected  in  religious  melancholy,  665 
Passions  and  perturbations  causes  of  melan- 
ch(jly,  164  ;  how  they  work  on  the  body, 
162^;  their  divisions',  16-9;  how  rectified 
and  eased,  358 
Passions  of  lovers,  555,  556 
Patience  a  cure  of  misery,  417 
Patient,  his  conditions  that  would  be  cured, 
301  ;  patience,  confidence,  liberality,  not 
to  practise  on  himself,  302  ;  what  he  must 
do  himself,   359  ;   reveal  his  grief  to  a 
friend,  362 
Pennyroyal  good  against  melancholy,  441 
Perjury  of  lovers,  545 

Persuasion   a  means  to  cm-e  love- melan- 
choly, 367;  other  melancholy,  365 
Phantasy,  what,  101 
Ph'ilqypus  Bonus,  how  he  used  a  country 

fellow,  347 
Philosophers  censured,  194;  then-  errors,l  94 
Philters  cause  of  love-melancholy,  546  ;  how 

they  cm'e  melancholy,  607 
Phlebotomy  cause  of  melancholy,  445  ;  how 
to  be  used,  when,  in  melanclioly,  446  ;  in 
head  melancholy,  450 
Phlegmatic  melancholy  signs,  261 
Phrenzy's  description,  88 
Phvsician's  miseries,  205 ;    his  qualities  ii 

lie  be  good,  299 
Physic   ceusm-ed,   426,  449 ;    commended, 

428  ;  when  to  be  used,  429 
Physiognomical  signs  of  melancholy,  135 
Pictm-esgood  against  melancholy,  34  8 ;  cause 
love-melancholy,  534 
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Pl»-ne's  effects,  83 

Planets  inhabited,  3:76 

Plays  more  famous,  343 

Pleasant  palaces,  340 

Pleasant  objects  of  love,  47B 

Pleasing  tone  and  voice  a  cause  of  love- 
melancholy,  533 

Poetical  cui-cs  of  love-melancholy,  60i5 

Poets  why  poor,  203 

Poetry  a  symptom  of  lovers,  580 

Politician's  pranks,  674 

Poor  men's  miseries,  230  ;  their  happiness, 
402  ;  they  ai'e  dear  to  God,  3.91 

Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  scoffing,  223 

Pork  a  melancholy  meat,  141 

Possession  of  devils,  90 

Poverty  and  want  causes  of  melauclioly, 
their  effects,  227  ;  no  such  misery  to  Ije 
poor,  389 

Power  of  spirits,  127 

Predestination  misconstrued,  a  cause  of  de- 
spair, 730 

Preparatives  and  purgers  for  melancholy ,44  7 

Precedency,  what  stirs  it  causeth,  175 

Precious  stones,  metals,altering  melancholy, 
433 

Preventions  to  the  cure  of  jealousy,  652 

Pride  and  praise  causes  of  melancholy,  193 

Priests,  how  they  cause  religious  melan- 
choly, 674,  675 

Princes'  discontents,  183 

Profitable  obj.ects  of  love,  476 

Progress  of  love-roelancholy  exemplified,  337 

Prognostics  or  events  of  love-melancholy, 
581 ;  of  despair,  644  ;  of  jealousy,  644  ; 
of  melancholy,  281 

Prospect  good  against  melancholy,  335 

Prosperity  a  cause  of  misery,  403 

Protestations  and  deceitful  promises  of 
lovers,  245 

Pseudo-prophets,  tlieii"  pranks,  699  ;  their 
symptoms,  695 

Pulse,  peas,  beans,  cause  of  melancholy,'!  44 

Pulse  of  melancholy  men,  how  it  is  affected, 
251 

Pulse  a  sign  of  love-melancholy,  551,  552 

Purgers  and  preparatives  to  head  melan- 
choly, 447 

Purging  simples  upward,4  39 ;  downward,441 

Purging,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  155 

Q. 
QuANiTiTY  of  diet  cause,  146  ;  cure  of  me- 
lancholy, 307 

R. 

Rational  soul,  103 

Reading  Scriptures  good  against  melan- 
choly, 353 

Recreations  good  agamst  melancholy,  337, 
338 

Redness  of  the  face  helped,  458 

Regions  of  the  belly,  96,  97 

Relation  or  hearmg  a  cause  of  love-melan- 
choly, 506 

Religion,  melancholy  a  distinct  species,  660 ; 
it's  object,  661 ;  causes  of  it,  669  ;  symp- 


toms, 683;  prognostics,  700  ;  cure,  702; 
religious  policy,  by  whom,  674 

Repentance,  it's  effects,  727 

Retention  and  evacuation  causes  of  melan- 
choly, 152  ;  rectified  to  the  cure,  310 

Rifli  luen's  discontents  and  miseries,  188, 
396  ;  their  prerogatives,  227 

Riot  in  apparel,  excess  of  it,  a  great  cause 
of  love-melancholy,  527 — 533 

Rivals  and  corrivals,  629 

Roots  censured,  144 

Rose  cross-men's  or  Rosicrucian's  promises, 
354 

S. 

Saints'  aid  rejected  in  melancholy,  297 

Salads  censured,  145 

Sanguine  melancholy  signs,  262 

Scholars'  miseries,  200 

Seilla  or  sea-onion,  a  purger  of  melancholy, 
439 

Scipio's  continency,  589 

Scoff's,  calumnies,  bitter  jests,  how  they 
cause  melancholy,  422  ;  their  antidote,  423 

Scorzonera,  good  against  melanclioly,  432 

Scripture  misconstrued,  cause  of  rehgious 
meiaucholy,  730  ;  cui'e  of  melancholy,  353 

Sea-sick,  good  physic  for  melancholy,  433 

Self-love  cause  of  melancholy,  his  effects,  193 

Sensible  soul  a,nd  it's  parts,  100 

Senses,  why  and  how  deluded  in  melancholy, 
278,  279 

Sentences  selected  out  of  humane  authors,423 

Servitude  cause  of  melancholy,  225 ;  and 
imprisonment  eased,  404 

Several  men's  delights  and  recreations,  335 

Severe  tutors  and  guardians  causes  of  me- 
lancholy, 218 

Shame  and  disgrace  how  causes  of  melan- 
choly, their  effects,  173 

Sickness  for  our  good,  442 

Sighs  and  tears  symptoms  of  love-melan- 
choly, 551 

Sight  a  principal  cause  of  love-melancholy, 
507 

Signs  of  honest  love,  480 

Similar  parts  of  the  body,  94 

Simples  censured  proper  to  melancholy, 429 ; 
fit  to  be  known,  431 ;  purging  melancholy 
upward,  439  ;  downward,  purging  simples, 
441 

Singing  a  symptom  of  lovers,  576  ;  cause  of 
love-melar.elioly,  533 

Sin  the  impulsive  cause  of  man's  misery,  375 

Single  life  and  vii-ginity  commended,  605  ; 
their  prerogatives,  606 

Slavery  of  lovers,  567 

Sleep  and  waking  causes  of  melancholy,  163; 
by  what  means  procm-ed,  helped,  457 

Small  bodies  have  greatest  wits,  380 

Smelling  what,  101 

Smiling  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  523 

Sodomy,  497 

Soldiers  most  part  lasciAdous,  636 

Sohtai*iness  cause  of  melancholy,  1 60,  161; 
coact,  voluntary,  how  good,  161;  sign  of 
melancholy,  259 

Sorrow  it's  effect,  170;  a  cause  of  melan- 
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choly,   171;   a   symptom  of  melancholy, 
254  ;  eased  by  counsel,  407 

Soul  defined,  it's  faculties,  98  ;  ex  traduce 
as  some  hold,  103 

Spices  how  causes  of  melancholy,  144 

Spirits  in  the  body,  what,  941 

Spirits  and  devils,  their  orders,  kinds, 
power,  &e.,  120 

Spleen  it's  site,  1)5  ;  how  misaffected  cause 
of  melancholy,  246 

Sports,  344 

Spots  in  the  sun,  328 

Spruceness  a  symptom  of  lovers,  575 

Stars,  how  causes  or  si,'j,ns  of  melancholy, 
133;  of  love-melauclioiv,  500;  of  jealousv, 
C32 

Step-mother,  her  mischiefs,  24 1 

Stews,  why  allowed,  653 

Stomach  distempered  cause  of  melancholy, 
246 

Stones  like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  &c.,  316 

Strange  nurses,  when  best,  217 

Streets,  narrow,  333 

Study  over-much  cause  of  r.ielancholy,  198; 
why  and  how,  199,  277 ;  study  good 
against  melancholy,  348 

Subterranean  devils,  126 

Supernatm'al  causes  of  melancholy,  114 

Superstitious  effects,  symptoms,  687  ;  how 
it  domineers,  667,  697 

Surfeitmg  and  drunkenness  taxed,  148 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  symptoms  of  melan- 
choly, 256 ;  how  caused,  276 

Swallows,  cuckoos,  &c.,  where  are  tliey  in 
Avinter,  316 

Sweet  tunes  and  singing  causes  of  love- 
melancholy,  534 

Symptoms  or  signs  of  melancholy  in  the 
body,  250  ;  mind,  252  ;  from  stars,  mem- 
bers, 260  ;  from  education,  custom,  con- 
tinuance of  time,  mixed  with  other  diseases, 
264  ;  symptoms  of  head  melancholy,  268  ; 
of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  269  ;  of 
the  whole  body,  27 1  ;  symptoms  of  nuns, 
maids,  widows,  melancholy,  271  ;  imme- 
diate causes  of  melancholy  symptoms,  275 ; 
s>Tuptoms  of  love-melancholy,  550  ;  cause 
r)f  these  svnnptoms,  555  ;  symptoms  of  a 
lover  pleased,  557  ;  dejected,  557  ;  symp- 
toms of  jealousy,  640  ;  of  religious  me- 
lancholy, 684  ;  of  despair,  720 

Synteresis,  106 

SjTups,  457 

T. 

Tale  of  a  prebend,  416 

Tarantula's  stuiguig  effects,  243 

Taste  what,  101 

Temperamentacauseof  love-mclanchoiy,502 

Tempestuous  aii-,  dark  and  fuliginous,  how 
cause  of  melancholy,  157 

Terrestrial  devTls,  124 

Terrors  and  affrights  cause  melancholy,  219 

Theologasters  censured,  329 

The  best  cure  of  love-melancholy  is  to  let 

them  have  their  desu'c,  609 
Tobacco  censured,  441 
Toleration,  religious,  702 


Torments  of  love,  556 

Transmigration  of  sovds,  1 04 

Travellmg  commended,  good  against  melan- 
choly, 335 ;  for  love-melancholy  espe- 
cially, 590 

Tutors  cause  melancholy,  218 

V. 

Vainglory  described  a  cause  of  melaucholv, 
193 

Valour  and  courage  caused  by  love,  575 

Variation  of  the  compass,  where,  314 

Variety  of  meats  and  dishes  cause  melan- 
choly, 308 

Variety  of  mistresses  and  objects  a  cure  of 
melancholy,  593 

Variety  of  weather,  air,  maimers,  countries, 
whence,  &c.  320 

Variety  of  places,  change  of  air,  good  against 
melancholy,  335 

Vegetal  soul  and  it's  faculties,  98 

Vegetal  creatures  in  love,  492  . 

Vegetal  soul  and  it's  parts,  98 

Veins  described,  95 

Venus  rectified,  312 

Venery  a  cause  of  melancholy,  153 

Venison  a  melancholy  meat,  142 

\  ices  of  women,  600,  601 

Violent  misery  continues  not,  376 

Violent  death  prognostic  of  melancholy,  92  ; 
event  of  love-melancholy,  583  ;  of  despair, 
723 ;  by  some  defended,  285  ;  how  to  be 
censured,  288 

Virginity  by  what  signs  to  be  known,  643 

Virginity  commended,  606 

Virtue  and  vice  principal  habits  of  the  nill,  1 08 

Vitex  or  agnm  castus  good  against  love- 
melancholy,  586 

U. 

Uncharitable  men  described,  487 
Understanding  defined,  divided,  105 
Unfortimate  marriages'  effects,  184,  240 
Unkind  friends  cause  melancholy,  241 
Unlawful  cures  of  melancholy  rejected,  293 
Upstarts  censured,  their  symptoms,  385,  393 
Urine  of  melancholy  persons,  251 
Uxorii,  633 

W. 

Waking  cause  of  melancholy,  161 — 163; 
a  sjTuptom,  250  ;  cured,  356 

Walking,  shooting,  swimming,  &c.,  good 
against  melancholy,  355,  340,  586 

Want  of  sleep  a  symptom  of  love-melan- 
choly, 551 

Wanton  carriage  and  gestm'e  cause  of  love- 
melancholy, 

Water  devils,  124 

Water  if  foul  causeth  melancholy,  145 

Waters  censured,  their  effects,  145 

Waters,  which  good,  305 

Waters  in  love,  511 

Wearisomeness  of  life  a  symptom  of  melan- 
choly, 561 

What  physic  fit  in  lo\e  melancholy,  585 

Who  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous,  631 
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INDEX. 


Whores'  properties  and  comlitioiis,  5,04 

Why  good  men  are  often  rejected,  415 

Why  fools  beget  wise  children,  wise  men 
fools,  i;W,  140 

Widows'  melancholy,  271 

Will  defined,  divided,  it's  actions,  why  over- 
ruled, 106 

Wine  canseth  melancholy,  145  ;  a  good 
cordial  against  melancholy,  453  ;  forbid 
in  love-melancholy,  585,  586 

Winds  in  love,  511 

Witty  devices  against  melancholy,  366,  591 

Wit  proved  by  love,  575 

W^ithstand  the  beginnings,  a  principal  cure 
of  love-melancholy,  588 

Witches'  power,  how  they  cause  melancholy, 

130  ;  their  transformations  how  caused, 

131  ;  they  can  cure  melancholy,  "294  ;  not 
to  be  sought  to  for  help,  295 ;  nor  saints,  297 


Wives  censured,  G23  ;  commended,  623 
Women,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  192; 
tlieh'  vanity  ui  apparel  taxed,  525  ;  how 
they  cozen  men,  526  ;  by  what  art,  526  ; 
their  counterfeit  tears,  545  ;  their  vices, 
600  ;  commended,  624 
Woodbine,  amni,  vue,  lettuce,  how  good  in 

love-melancholv,  586 
World  taxed,  182 

Wormwood  good  against  melancholy,  431 
W'ritei'S  of  the  cure  of  melancholy,  293 
Writers  of  imagination,  166;  de  consolatione, 
371;  of  melancholy,  454  ;  of  love-melan- 
choly, 579  ;  against  idolatry,  692  ;  against 
despair,  723 


Young  man  in  love  with  a  picture,  554 
Youth  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  498 


THE  END. 
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